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HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 


FREDERICK; 


PRINCE of WALES. 


May it pleafe Tour Royal Highnefs, 


PRESUME to approach Your Rorat HIGHNESs 

with a complete Englith Edition of a Performance, which 
¥ was thought by its Author not unworthy the Patronage 
ee of theKing of France: an Honour to which it was the 
Re rather entitled, as the Maps, and Collection of Edstts, 

s¢ that make the principal Part of it, are the Work of 
a great Chinefe Monarch, the late admirable Kang hi, 
by whofe exprefs Orders they were executed. 





THE fit is a vaft Improvement in Geography, a Science which can never 
be brought to Perfection without the Encouragement of Princes ; and the other 
is a Fund of excellent Politics, which joined to the Treatifes on the Government 
and Morality of the Chinefe, may deferve Your Royal Highnefs’s Attention, 
as they come from a People, who wifely make thofe Studies the Top of alt 


Science, and have perhaps arriv’d to a greater Proficiency therein than all 
other Nations. 


No Laws or Inftitutions appear in the general fo well contrived as the 
Chinefe to make both King and People happy. By them the People are taught 
to look on the Sovereign as their Father, and the Sovereign on all Occafions 
to confider his Subjects as his Children. By the Force of this fingle Principle 
the moft defpotic Emperors on Earth govern with the fame Mildnefs as the 
moft limited Monarchs ; and Nations as numerous as the Sands of the Sea are 
reftrained within the Bounds of the moft perfe& Submiffion. Hence it is that 
their Hiftory hitherto furnifhes more remarkable Inftances of intrepid Virtue, 


as 


The DEDICATION. 


as well as of Fidelity in Subjects to their Sovereigns, and of Affelion in Princes 
to their People, than that of Great-Britain itfelt, which as yet has but faintly 
admitted the Parental Scheme (the beft and fureft Bafis of Government) into its 
Politics: Hence likewife Chiva has but feldom experienced Revolutions, which 
have fo often overturned other States; and were it not for the fuperftitious 
Seéts that have been fuffer’d to propagate themfelves, had probably never 
felt any. 


In Confequence of this excellent Maxim, a Chvvefe Emperor is perpetually 
Jabouring to merit the Name of Father of the People. He lays up his Revenues 
only for the public Service: Whenever any Tax bears too heavy he imme- 
diately remits it ; the Moment his Governors give him Notice of any public 
Calamity, he opens his Treafuries to relieve the Diftreffled. He looks into 
all Affairs with his own Eyes, and his Ears are open to hear all Complaints. 
He permits no Set or Profeffion of Men to impofe on, or make a Prey of, 
the reft. He redrefles Grievances in the Law, Religion and Government, 
the Inftant he is inform’d of them. If an Edict appears to have an ill 
Effet, he caufes it to be revoked before it does farther Mifchief. He lets 
no Magiftrate run on to opprefs, cr Foreign Power to injure, his Subjeéts, 
but calls them to Account on the firft Remoni{trance. He rejects every Projeét 
tending to their Detriment, tho’ ever fo much to his own private Intere(t; and 
puriues every Scheme which conveys the fmalleft Advantage to the Nation. 
He is particularly attentive to encourage the ManufaCtures; and fuffers no 
Branch of Commerce to fink or languifh for want of applying a fpecdy Remedy. 
In thort, he never does any Thing contrary to the Inclinations of the People, 
to which he always conforms himfelf ; and for Fear he fhould deviate in the 
leaft Particular from his Paternal Charaéter, he invites his faithful Minifters 
to examine his Condu@, and apprize him of his Miftakes, 


Tus is-the glorious Light in which the Chinefe Hiftory prefnts their 
Monarchs to our View; and this is the Light in which the Inhabitants of 
thefe Iflands figure to themfelves Your Future Reign. They can do no Jefs in 
Juftice than think thusadvantageoufly of Your Royal Highne/s, who fo profefledly 
make the Briti/b Princes, molt renowned for their Benevolence, Generofity and 
Difintereftednefs, the Patterns of Your Imitation. ‘Thofe fublime Qualitics, which 
have always diftinguifl’d the greatcft Monarchs, and fhine fo ¢onfpicuoufly 
in every AGtion of Your Life, afford an Earncft to’ them that they will not 
be deceived in their Expectations; nor can your Pofterity ever want the 
Hearts of their Subjects, (the only fure Support of Sovereigns) fo long as 
they tread in Your Steps. wa 


Tuat Your Royal Highiefs, in Conjunétion with Your moft Amiable 
Confort, may continue long to blefs thefe Iflands with Your Prefence, and 
fecure their lafting Happinefs by a Numcrous Race of Princes, who fhall fit 
on the Britis Throne to Lateft Time, is the ardent With of 


Your ROYAL HIGHNESS’s 
Moft Datiful, 
Moft Faithful, and 
Moft Hantle Servant, 


The Tranflator. 





TRANSLATOR'S 
PR EF AC E. 


ERE pu Hatos having in his Preface given a copious Account of che Materials of this 
Work, it remains only to fay fomething concerning the Manner in which it has been exe- 
cuted, and what we have done on our Side to improve it. 

In order to this, I fhall confider the Defcription of each Country feparately : And as this 
Volume, wich Half of the other, relates almoft entirely to Cun a, I fhall contine my Remarks 
at prefent, chiefly to this Part of the Work, which for the Hiftory, Natural and Civil, is abun- 
dantly more complete than any thing before publifhed ; or indeed, than aJl che Relations that 
have been hitherto written, put together: Whole Authors, fuch as Samedo, Magalbanes, Navaretic, le 
Comte &c. having only feen fome finall Part of che Country, could not be qualified to treat fo fully or 
accurately of Matters, as thofe who had travelled over all China, and being employed by the Emperor to 
furvey his Dominions, had an Opportunity of coming to the Knowledge of a Mulutude of Things, which 
mutt have remain’d hidden from other Travellers, So that, notwithftanding the Defcription of Chinese 
Tartary, Korea and Tibet is alfo exceeding curious, and may be efteemed by many as the more valuable 
Pare of the Work, on Account of the ample Dilcoveries it contains of thofe Spacious Countries, whereof 
Tittle more than the Names were known to us before, yet if P. dw Malde had created folely6f China, his 
Labour muft needs have been acceptable to the beft Judges in this Sort of Literature. Epecially fince 
this Pare is enriched with Tranflations of leveral Chinefe Books relating to their Religion, Medicine, Politics 
and Morality ; ameng which the Declarations, Ediéts, Speeches, &fc. of Emperors and Minifters, befides 
giving Lizht into many of the Cultoms and Laws of China to be met with no where elfe, may be affirmed 
to be as noble Effiys upon Liberty and Government, as ever appeared in any.Councry of Exrope, noc 
excepting Great Britain itfelf, the only Nurlery of found Politics, and. Alerter of the common Rights of 
Mankind, on this Side of the Globe. 

~ In fhort, this Performance is. valuable, if it was only for colleéting into one Body what occurs moft material 
in former Accounts of China ; a Work very much wanted, efpecially as the Books treating of this Country 
were become very numerous, and feveral of them not eafily to be procured. ’Tis true, certain Topics 
may be found which are not handled fo minutely as in other Writers, fome whereof I have taken notice 
of, and frequently fupplied as I went along: But poffibly the Author had his Realfons for not enlarging on 
thofe Subjects, either becaufe they had not been confirmed by his Correfpondents in China, or that they 
appeared not to be exaéts which in-general he .obferves ia-thesCafe with moft former Relations, without 
pointing outthe particular Auchors, who were chiefly of his own Society. 

Te mult be conteffed likewife, chat his geographical Delcription of China is not near fo copious as that 
publifhed by P. Martini in his Atlas Sinenfis: but then it may be prefumed co be far more accurate ; the 
MiMonaries having been at every City they defcribe, and.indeed fometitnes nor {paring to correct Mar- 
tini’s Performance, which is compiled almoft wholely from the Chinefe Greographers, who, as P. du Hulde 
oblerves, are very apt to exaggerate Matters that relate to chemfelves or their Country. Belides, as the Au- 
thor, in his Account of every Diftrict or County in each Province, has inferted whatever is moft re- 
markable with Refpect to the Trade and natural produce thereof; and as a particular Defcription of the 
Situation of every Chew and F7yen would have fwelled the Work toa very great Bulk, and might be learned 
very juftly from the provincial Maps and Plans, he might deem it needles to enter into a farther Detail. In- 
deed, we fhould have been very well pleafed, if inftcad thereof he had inferted an Itinerary of the Roads 
through Ching, out of forne of their Books publithed in every City for the Ulfe of Travellers, or elfe the 
Journals of the Miffionaries in their Progrefs through the Provinces, while they were making the Maps: 
Which would have been more proper than the ‘Travels he has inferted of other Mifionaries, and, with the 
Maps, would have furnithed Materials to render the Geography of Chita ina manner complete. 





Remarks on 
the prefent 
Work, 
Preferable to 


any former 


of the Kind. 


ObjeAlions 
anier'd. 


Tho? this Work comes out under P. du Z/a/de’s Name, yet many of the Pieces were confefledly the The Work 


Performance of the Miffionaries, whofe Names 


are prefixed : Nay, he:feems to have had little Share jn of the Mit- 


any of them, farther than co prepare and fometimes abridge them. In the Letter of P. Regis, inferted in A™ties, 


the Author’s Preface in the Name of the Miffionarics concerned with him in drawing the M 
with fome Expreflions which feem to favour this Opinion ; as, the Fork which WE offer the 
lic, — wee did not think fit to infert them, meaning, their Obfervations of the Variation of the Neeclle 

an this Piece of Geography. Now tho’ the firkt of thete Paflages feems to relate only to the Maps, yet the 
lat plainly refers co a diftin@ Geographical Treatife fent to Pere du Halde, as well as the Maps aii a 
defign to be made public: Befides, we often Gnd the Miffionaries fpeaking in their own Perfons in 
the Atticles not given under any Name. But Nobody, I prefuine, will have the worfe Opinion of "the 
Work, for the Miffionaries having had the greaceft Share therein: It were only to be wifhed, that the 


a 7 Editor 


rather than 
pS, we meet of P. dx 


pub- Halle. 


ii The Tranflacor’s PREFACE, 


Feditor had given us che Pieces intire juft.as.they.came. from the Hands of his-Correfpondents, becaufe 
itis to be feared fome of them may have fuffered. by. a’too fevere-Caitigation, ad F-have obferved wherever 
I found occafion. ts its ie, ths het : ; 
State of the THUS much may fuffice with Regard co the Originals, ] come-next to acquaint the Reader with the 
prefent Tran- State of the prefent Tranflation. In the firt. Place, .I have endeavoured to give a faithtul Verfion of the. 
flation. Author’s Senie in the feweft Words, and to avoid a difagreeable Srile » hoping, however, thar the Reader 
will make allowance for {mall Slips in both, which are inevitable in Works or fuch various Matters and 
Length. If there be any ching better than ordinary in either of thole Relpeéts, perhaps it may be fourd 
in that Part between p. 349 and 6383 which, all buc about five Sheets and a few Notes, was doe 
by other Hands. 
Proper Secondly, I have taken a good deal of Care to reduce the proper Names from the French to the Englih 
Names re- Idiom 3; tho’ in doing it, I met with no fmall Difficulty, chiefly occafioned by the fame Word being 
dacedtothe written divers Ways: For inftance, we meet with Youg, Jung, and Jometimes /tiong and Ainnz y Kbia, 
Englith Or Kig and Hia ; Koi and Ki; Conan, Coan, and Koan ; Koen, Quen and Quan ; Koei, Kuuei, Kueyand Qui 5 
thography. Khing and King, Nbing and Ning ; Nganand Gan; Cien, Tcien, Tien and Tien, Tie, (xe, tee, fic, fe and 
ge 5 Van, Foan and Ouan 5 Tfin, t¢in, tcin, and a great number of the like, In fhort, the feveral Authors of 
the Pieces that compofe the Work, have often different ways of writing the fame Words: Befides, now 
and then, Names occur written according to the Portuguefe and other Languages. By this various O;- 
thography, it appears that the French have not yet one fettled manner of writing the Caizcfe Names, ow- 
ing doubtlefs in great meafure to the Scantinefs and Ambiguity of their Alphabet, which to me feems the 
worlt of all others for expreffing the Sounds in foreign Languages. 

However, I have endeavoured to adjuft them in the beft manner I could, and belicve I have fucceeded 
pretty well, excepting in a very few Inftances. Without this Improvement, the Work would have been 
very uncouth and defective; fince the French Orthography muft give an Englifh Reader a very falfe Idea 
of the Chinefe Language, by conveying wrong Sounds and making the Words, which are all Monofyl- 
lables, to appear of two or three Syllables. This is fo obvious in itfelf from the above Inftances, and has 
been fo fully demonftrated of late by Letters inferted in the public Papers, in Defence of this Work 
and on other Occafions, that it would be needlefs to mention any thing farther in Defence of this 
Alteration. I {hall therefore only obferve, chat P. du Halde, for the fame Reafon, condemns the French 
for ufing the Portuguefe Orthography: And indeed, if all Tranflators would reduce proper Names to 
the Idiom of their own Language, it would render their Performances exceedingly more ufelul, as well as 
prevent a World of Confufion in Geography and Hiftory arifing from the Neglect of it. 

Notes, Ihave frequently marked the Variation of the Orthography by 2 Note at the Bottom of the Page ; 
: which Courfe [ have takento fupply, illuftrate, or correét the Original whenever a proper Occafion offered. 
Ifat any time I appear in Oppofition to the Miffionaries religious Notions, it is becaufe I judged it not 
honeft to Spread their Poifon ina Proteftant Country without the Antidote along with it. Nor will the 
well-meaning Romifh Laity, I prefume, be offended with me for fhewing the great Conformity there is 
between the Doctrines and Praétices of their Clergy and thofe of the Religion ot Jo, called Bonzas ; fince 
itis vifibly done wich a benevolent defign to free them, by means of the Parallel, from that deplorable 
Bondage of Mind which they lye under to their deccitful Guides, who palm on them, as fo many religious 
Duties and Precepts of the Gofpel, the fame gainful Artifices, which they charge the Bowzas with inventing 
merely to enflave and pick the Pockete-ofcheir Followers. 

Lhave diftinguifhed the Original Notes by Symbols, and mv own by Capital Letters of the Alphaber, 
excepting when they are tacked to the Authors, and then they are inferted between Hooks : 1 have ob- 
ferved the fame Method as to Words now and then inferted for Illuftration into the Text. Farther to 
improve the Tranflation, I have fuited the Running Title at the Top of the Pages to the different Sub- 
jects treated of ; and have added Marginal or Side Notes to give the Reader a fummary View of the Mat- 
ters handled in each Page. Parentheles and long Digreffions that interrupt the Relation in the French, 
are thrown into the Notes (a), and Jarge Paragraphs fomctimes tranfpofed for fake of bringing Argu- 
ments on the fame Subjeét together (3). The four Indexes of Matters are brought into one at the 
End of the Second Volume, to prevent looking in three or four Places for the fame thing. Laftly, the 
two Tables explaining the Chinefe and Tartarian Words that occur in the Work, are likewife brought 
into one, and augmented by a great Number of Terms out of the Text. In fhort, a good deal of Pains 
has been beltowed to render this ‘Edition commodious and correct; altho’ ic muft be confeffed, 
notwithttanding all our Care, feveral Errors have cfcaped the Prefs, efpecially in the Proper Names, for 
which we crave the Indulgence of our Readers, who will find the moft material of them rectified in the 
Table of Errata. 

; HAVING given this Account of the Body of the Performance, I proceed nextto confider the Maps, 
iat ag Pians, and Cuts that accompany it. The Maps are of two Kinds, general and particular , the particular 
thir Be Maps being 38 in Number, are publifhed jult as they came from the Miffionaries ; and however com- 
cellencies. plete the reft may be, muft be allowed to be the moft valuable Part of the Work, which indeed feems co 

have been compiled chiefly with a View to ufher them into the World. Thefe Maps are an immenf: 
Treafure in Geography ; and in faét, che procuring of them coft the L’mperor of China immente Sums. 
Fight Miffionaries were employed no lefs than nine Years in making of them. To this Purpofe they 
travelled over the whole Empire, furnifhed with various Mathematical Inflruments, Carriages, Provili- 
ons, and all other Conveniencies at the Emperor’s Expence : The very Mandarins of every Diftrick were 
ordered to attend them, to give their Affiftance in all the ways they were able; fo that nothing was want- 
ing to render them accurate. Many of the Originils were filteen or twenty Foot long, and confequently 
very minute in their Defcription : This appears alfo in fome Meafure from) the great Number of Boroughis 
or Towns inferted in thefe Maps, befides the Cities; tho’ tor want of Room, the Names are omitted, 
excepting a few of the moft remarkable Places, as King te ching, a Town of Kyang fi, timous for making 
the China-Ware 5 Fo /han, another Town near Kan fon, eminent for its great Trade and Number of Inha- 
bitants, &%c. In fhort, thefe Maps may be truly affirmed co be the greateft Geographical Work that ever 
was performed by the Orders of a finzle Monarch ; whether we confider the vait Space of Marth they 
defcribe, or the great Number of accurate Obfervations that were made for determining the Situation 
of Places. However, it cannot be fayed that they are all equally exact, for fome Part of the Maps ot 
Eaftern Tartary are laid down from the Report of the Natives 5 and it does not appear that any Obler- 

: vations 


Other Tm- 
ments, 


(4) See the A thor's Pref. p. 6. (n) Sce p. 131. Note ‘a} 
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vations were made forthofe af Tibet: But the Maps bf China feem tobe drawn with very great Care neue 
out; and yet it is not to be prefumed thar every. Moantain and ‘River was actually furveyed by ae 
‘Fefuits, Tt appears by the Table of Longitudes and Latitudes at the End of this Book, that they pallet 
through all the Cities of che firtt Rank ‘in every Province : They took the Latitudes of all thefe Capt: 
tals, and determined their Dittances from-one another by a Chain of Triangles; for the reft probably mak- 
ing Ufe of the topographical Surveys:they found in every Dittriét. And this Method doubtlefs was 
fulAcient to produce accurate Maps of any Country. ; ; 

However, it mutt be confeffed, thele Maps are defective in fome Particulars s QQ) As wanting the 
Subdivifions whereby we cannot diltinguith the Chew or Hyen that belong to each Fu or Capital in a Pro- 
vince. (2) For want of the Roads, fo thac Places feem to lye in Confufion, and one lols tne Satisfaction 
of travelling with the Eye over the Country. (3) Being exhibited on the plain Projection with inclin- 
ing Meridians Countries are thrown out of their natural Figure and Proportion : Whence this Deformity, 
tho’ fearce difcernable in the Maps of Pe che li, Shan tong, Kyang nan and Kyang fis thro which the 
Meridian of Pe king paffes, is yet very perceptible in thofe of Sher fi, Se chwen and Yun nan, which lye 
fartheft from it. oo 

Asto Orthography, the Mapsabound more with Faults than the Texts: For befides thole already men- 
tioned which they have in common with it, many of the Names contained in them are written according to 
two or three different Orthographies : For inftance, half of thofe in the Maps of Pe che Ui and Quey chew are 
after the Portuguefe Manner, and half after the French ; nay, what is ftill more incongruous and perplexing, 
often the Words or Syllables of which a Name is compofed are written according to different Idioms. 
Thus in Pe che li we find Tom tcheou, Tom mim bien, Khim tcheou, Tcim tcheau, Tim tcheou, Se. 
inftead of Tong tcheou, Tong ming bien, Kbing tcheou, Tjing tcheon, Ting tcbeou 2c. in the Map of Ho nan, 
we meet with Yo xan bien, Lo xan bien, Koang xan bien, for Yo chan, Lo chan, Koaug chan, &e. ; 

It is probable, that the Originals have both the Divifions and Roads; butas they are omitted in the Copies 
fent from China, it was not in our Power to fupply them. ’Tis true, P. Adartini’s Maps of the Provin. 
ces are divided according tothe Fu: Buc as Places are exhibited for the moit Part in a very different 
Manner from what they are in P. dw Ha/de’s ; and we find in one Set many Aye which are not in the 
other, or at leaft have neither the fame Names nor Situations, we durft not venture to infere thofe Divi- 
fions, any more than the Names of feveral Places which are inferced without fufficient Authority in the 
Dutch Maps, from the Travels of the Zefuits, publifhed in the Work. However, P. Martin’s Mays 
have been of Ufe often in determining us as to the Choice of the Names, when we found a Difference 
between the Maps, Tables and Text of da Halde, which frequently happened. 

Tt was no lefs out of our Power toadd the Roads, for want of the Itineraries already mentioned, Indeed, 
the Places in the Table of Laticudes and Longitudes at the End of this Work, feem to be fet down in the 
Order the Miffionaries travelled chrough them, and thereby we are able to trace their Progrefs through 
all the Capital Cities of each Province: Buc as one cannot from thence lay down the Courfe of the 
Roads through the intervening Places, and this Detect may poflibly be fupplied hereatter by the Com- 
munications of the Fefuits themfelves, I thought it better to let the Maps remain without the‘Roads, than 
draw them at random. 

My Intention was to have remedied the third Defect, by drawing all the Maps anew according to 
a circular Projection, or Dilatation of the Polar Planifphere ; bur fome Gentlemen having been of Opi- 
nion that it was better to engrave them immediately after the Fieve Kdicion, and much Time having 
been {pent in confidering what to do, that Refolution was layed afide: However, I have brought the Or- 
thography of the local Names to the Englifs Idiom, and confequently have introduced Uniformity in 
that Refpect between the Maps and the Text, as well as among themfelves. 

As this wasa Matter of no fmall Importance towards rendering the Maps correét and uleful, the Dutch and inthe 
Kditors tellus they have rectified an infinite Number of corrupt Names. But on Examination, it will Durch L- 
appear that they have left moft of them in the Condition they found chem : Thus in their Map of Pe dition. 
che li, we meet with Tim him bien, You tcim bien, Yom tchim kien, Ham tchim bien, Hiam bo bien, Kiam 
hoam keou, and Numbers of other Names according to the Portuguefe Orthography, inftead of Ting bing 
bien, Yong ting hyen, Yong tching bien, Hang tching bien, Hiang bo hien, Kiang boang keou, €9c. in fhore, 
often where they have changed the Orthography, they have done it but by halves ; thus we find Tcien 
for Tfien, Thao tor Chao, Tchuang and Tchuam, Tcim, Icing and Tfing, Tom and Tong, Leam and Leang, : 
Tcham and Tchang, Hoam and Hoang. So that by giving the Names fometimes one way, fometimes 
another, they have introduced even more Confufion in the Maps than there was before (a) . 

Befides this Improvement as to Orthography, I have endeavoured to give the Maps tome others, by How im- 
inferting certain Particulars out of the Text, which ought of right to accompany them as they ferve for provedinthis. 
Illuftration, and to confirm their Authority. (1) In the Title of each Map, I have inftanced by whom 
and when it was made, as taras I could gather from P. du Halde’s Preface. (2) The upper Scale is adapted 
to the Longitude of Paris, that the Reader may know the Diftance of the feveral Places of Ching from 
thence, which is more interefting to Exropeans, as well as more confiftent with their Geography, than to 
reckon Longitude only from Pe king ; and Ihave chofen the Obfervation which places this  laft City 
114 Degrees Ealt of Paris, for Sake of its being the Middle, as well as a round, Number. (3) To the 
Scale of Meafures, [ have added the Content of a Degree in Englifo Miles, according to the Determina- 
tion of the Academy of Paris, rather han that of Mr. Norwood, which makes it about 69 Miles anda 
Half, becaufe the former is the Refult of feveral repeated Operations, performed by more exaét Methods 
(4) All Cities, whofe Laticudes were taken, havea fingle Line drawn under the Name, anda double dif- 
tinguifhes thofe,* where both the Longitude and Latitude have been oblerved ; that the Reader may difcover 
at one View, all the Places where celettial Obfervations have been made, and pafs a Judgment off Hand on 
the Correétnels of the Map. (5) For his farther Saristaction, I have inferteda Table of the Obfervation 


Their De- 
fects in the 
Franch, 


(a) Indced it appears plainly from what the Dutch Editors 
have done, that they were not able to reduce the Orthography 
toa Uniformity ; and as they were themfelves fenfible of this, 
or at leaft that they had not done it, they exprefs themfelves 
in their Prefice very cautioufly on the Occafion. Their Words 
are: P. du Halde, ta his Preface fpcaking of the Maps belonging to 
he Paris Edition, acknorwledzes that Defecl with Regard to the 
Orthography, avbich he tmputes to the Difference betaveen the Chi- 
nefe [it Mhould be Frenchy and Povtuguele Pronunciation, This Con- 
Sin moved us to apply a Remeds wherever awe judged ip mrgat 


themfelves, 
be dine with Safety. From hence it appears, Firft, that they did 
vot dilcover this Defect themfelves ; Secondly, that they have 
only remedied it in Part, which as 1 have fhewn is a very in- 
confiderable one. But how they came, aiter making any Cor- 
redlion, not to parlue it, for inflance, to corre ‘fom or Kim once 
and leave it five times uncorrected, [ cannot readily accounr for ; 
only I fhould rather impute it to their Difiitence chan want of 
ene Pains, fince they ate in feveral other Retpeds tpared 
sighs le a (oe miaere WSs no oafion for it, and ie had 
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themfelves, that he may fee the Authorities whercon the Map is grounded’: for both in copying, and en- 
graving Lrrors will unavoidably creep in ie to have been the Cafe with the Jeiuirs Maps chemfelves) 5 


and if there did not, the Situations ¢annot be 
of cach Province is dillinguithed in a different 


en fo 
harai 


upresuel) froma Map as froma Table. The Capital 


r,and the moft remarkable’ Variations in the Name, 


Latitude or Longitude (which amount often to two or three Minutes) from the Map, are marked by a Star, 
I think every Map ought to have thele ve Requifites, elpecially the Jaf, without which, the beit has 
nothing to recommend it more than the worft, except the Author's Name, which is ot no Authority unlefs 


provements with afew who are acquainted with his Merit: Butwhen fuch Vouchers are inferted, a Map carries its own 
Credentials along with it, and demands a Preference among a Crowd of others which diiler from it. 


By 


this means the Curious would be directed toa right Choice, and many hindered from propagating Errors 
by following falle Maps, for want of knowing how to diftinguifh the good from the bad. Vo this Deteét, 
doubtlels, is to be imputed che little E:fteem, or rather great Contempt, that Mapsare in here ; for Ligiif- 
men require Certainty, and are apt to defpife any Art where they meet with fuch cndlefs Difference, without 
being able to difcover where the Truth lies. In fhort, ifthis Method was duly purfied, 1am perfuaded 
Geography would foon recover the Credit it has loft among us, and be delivered from the Danger of 
relapfing into Error, by putting a Stop to thofe fpurious Compofitions which are daily obtraded on the 
Pablic by ignorant or mercenary Hands 3 becaufe in fuich Cafe, nobody would buy Maps tor Ule which 
wanted Vouchers, or did not agree with them: For which Reafon, I would earnelily recommend this 
Practice to all Geographers, and thofe who with well to this Scicnce, whofe Perfection is of fuch vat Im- 


portance to Commerce and Navigation, 


Tintended likewife to have inferted in every Map a large Table explaining the Geographical Terms, 
which would have been of great Ufe, tho’ much the fame in all; bue wanting Room in moft of them, 
the Reader is defired to have Recourfe on Occafion tothe Table in the General Map of China, which will 
fupply that Detect. This General Map is drawn anew according to a circular Projection, and accompanied 
with Vouchers, (9c. like the particular Maps ; from whence it was copied; and not from Mr. D? Anville’s ; 
But the General Map of all (including China, Korea, Tibet, and all Tartary from the Eaftern Ocean to the 
Cafpian Sea) is engraven from his Original, without any Variation, except reducing the Names to the 


Englifh Orthography. 


Thave not altered them in any other Refpeét, altho’ they frequently differ from 


thofe in the Jefuits Maps: Whether it was that fo much Care was not taken in correcting thcirs as his own, 


or whether he had fome 


articular Informations concerning certain Names, as he feems to have had with 


Refpect to theDivifion of Korea, and fome {mall Additions below the goth Degree of Latitude, which are 
omitted in the Jefuits Maps. But tho’ for thefe Reafons I thought it proper to give the Names in the General 


Map 


as I found them written by Mr. D'Axville, yet I did not think them fufficient to warrant -my 


changing thofe in the Jefuits Maps, or inferting feveral things in them gn his Authority, as the Dutch 
Editors have done on a bare Prefumption that they were changed, or omitted thro’ the Carclefliels of the 
Engravers : (a) For that would have been to give Mr. D’Anville’s Work for the Jefuits, or confound chem 


together, and, for ought we know, to infert Errors in Place of Truth. 


I muft own, I think it very 


flrange that fuch confiderable Variations fhould appear between the General and Particular Maps, with- 
out being accounted for cither in P. du Halde’s Preface, or Mr. D’Anville’s Differtation concerning. his 
General Map, inlerted in the geographical Obfervations on Tibet towards the End of the lat Volume. 
Inthis Map Mr. D? Anville ditfers from the Jefuits not only with Regard to the Names, but alfo the 
Situation of Plans, as will appear Biahe comparative Table inferted in our Copy 3 and has altered that 
of Aftrakhan (tolerably well fettled by help 6f aftronomical Obfervations :) But upon what Grounds, I fhall 
examine in a particular Differtation at the Clofe of this Preface, and therefore fhail fay no more of it here. 
The Plans of Cities, which are thirty eight, may be confidered as fo many Topographical Maps defigned 
to afford us an Infight into the Chinefe Manner of Fortification, and the Care they have taken to give 
their Towns the moft advantageous Situation for Trade as well as Defence, in which few Nations can 


compare with, and none excell them, 


I need not mention the Plans of Temples and other Cuts, farther 


than co obferve that they are very curioufly defigned, and furnifh a lively Idea of the Things they are in- 


tended to reprefent, 


Upen the whole, this Work of P. du Halde, or rather the Chinefe Miffionaries, is 2 moft noble and 
valuable Performance: For tho’ we are fenfible it is not in all Refpects fo complete as could have been 
with’d, and that ic might have been executed more to Advantage by a Perfon lefs taken up with the 
Funétions of his Religiom,-and more inured to Works of this Nature than P, du Hatde , yet is it richly 
intitled to the Efteeim of the Public with all its Faults, which were they much more confiderable than 
they are, would be recompenfed by the Maps alone; thcefe being a whole Atlas of Ditcoveries at once, 
and in fhort, the greateft Improvement in Geography that ever was publifhed in any Age at one time. 
As to this Englif2 Edition, it was the Undertaker’s Defign'to rival the French for Beauty of Printing, 
Goodnefs of Paper, and Elegance of Engravings in half the Number of Volumes, and at a fourth Part ot 
the Price to Sublcribers: In a Word, it isa moft expenfive Work to the the Undertaker, bur to thole 
who Subfcribe to him one of the cheapeft that has been publifh’d in this Century. 


W EHLAT has been fay’d may fuffice to give the Reader an Idea of the prefent Performance. But before 
I conclude, it will be proper to add fome Remarks for juftifying, as well as illullrating the Orthography: 
of the proper Names; with an Explanation of the Coins and Meafures mentioned in this Work. 


(\) Tho’ I cannot but blame the Dutch Editors for corrupt- 
ing as [may fay the Jefuits Maps, by inferting T hings out of 
Mr. D’ duvilic’s, or the Journals of the other Miffionaries: to be 
found in the Work, without any Certainty of their being in the 
Right, yet they are to Le commended for foine other Additions 
or Alterations which are grounded on the Text, particularly for 
interting fome Places out of the Tables of Longitude and Lati- 
ule. By this means they have fupplied a few Places of Mo- 
ment which feem to have been umitied by Millake. as Alen 
ving chew in Hit quarg. and Ping yivex chew in Query dew. 
However, T cannot fee why in putting in the Name of Ahem 
ving chew, they fhould expunge chat of U yang Ayer, which in 


the Original flood in Place of the former: fur poflibly this atl 
Name miy belong to one of the Situations te be found very near 
itin the Map. 1 wonder they were not governed in thir, asi: 
mol things elfeby Mr. DUtuorile’s Map of Chiva, wheie the 
Jatt Names reiained, and the former omitted ssin the Or iginal 
They have committed the like Faultin che Map of Ce dyang. 
where they have inferted Nhix bia keom and leftom Naz kan, 
in Quang fr, they have made 13 Fa inikead of 12 by inlerting 
Ta yang, which inthe Table by miflake is denominated Fi, tho” 
by its fquare Situation in the Map, it fhould be no more thau 
tome Forts, feveral Errors of this kind are w be niet with. 





The 


7he Tranflator’s PREFACE ‘ 


The following TABLE jfeews the Englith Charaéfers anfivering to the French, which are ranged on 
the Out/ide ; with the Manner of pronouncing the Chinele Words as printed in this Work, 


A. This Vowel is commonly pronounced broad like a in all, call, €2c. tho’ often like a in Father but the phe Vowels.’ 
Variation is not diftinguifhed in the Original. In our Notes the broad @ is marked by a Circumflex 4. 

e. Is commonly founded like ¢in Veaal, When it comes before a, it is changed by us into y; thus tor 
Leang, Leao, 1 write Lyang, Lyau, to make the Word a Monofyllable; only in the Pronunciation, 
more of thee than the i may be founded between the Z and y, if there be any Occafion for ic. 

é, In che Freach is expreffed in our Tranflation by ¢, and is pronounced Jike a in Father. Cor ce is 
exprefled by @, and pronounced long. 

i. Is founded commonly clofe as in fing ; fometimes open as in fign, when at the End of Words, and a 
Confonant goeth before. Sometimes like ¢¢ in fee, and then it is marked with a Circumflex in the Notes, 
Atthe End of Words, when it comes after a Confonant and belore a Vowel, it is changed into 
Thus Tai, mai, are written Tay, may ; alfo for Kiang, fiang, we put Kyaag, Syang, Sometimes we have 
omicted the 7; thus for Sine, Sinen, [inen, we write Sve, Sven, buen, 

o. Is commonly founded as in bove,open, tho’(a) fometimes, but rarely, it is obfcure,as in pwon, twon, where 
it is pronounced fofe like ¢, and very quick. Sometimes we have changed it into w ; for oei, writ- 
ing Wey, for Foe, Fwe, and at the End of Words after a into u, See ao. 

u. Is commonly founded like 1, fometimes ic is changed into w. Thus for 2uen, tchuen, we write 2wen, 
chwen. Tis often confounded with v Confonant, as in Siac, Siven, Hines abovementioned, which are 
fometitnes written Sive, Siven, and HHiven in the french : Frequently tis put indifferently for 3 thus 
we meet with Yong and Yung, Kong and Kuag &c. 

ou. Before a Vowel at the Beginning of Words, or after a Vowel at the End of a Word, is exprefled by 
us with w. Thus for Ouvan and Keou we write Wan and Kew. 

Coming after a Confonant, it has the Sound of 0, as in good, and is expreffed by a Circumflex a : 
Thus for Fou, Now, €%c. we write Fr, Nw, Ge. 

ao. This is a Portuguefe Character retained by the French, and is expreffed by az, which mult be pro- 

nounced quick, and thro’ the Nofe. Thus for Zao, Leao, Miao, we write Taz, Lyau, Myau. 


C. Is always exprefied with us by K to prevent the equivocal Sound before ¢ and i, except in fome parti- Confonsnts, 
Jar Words made Ufe of in Europe, as Confufius. 3 
Sometimes we have changed it into Z/, thus for Cies we write T/yex : Sometimes into S, thus for 
Tcing we write T/ing. See Tf among the double Confonants. : 
¢. We commonly exprefs by T/, fometimes by S. cas 

g. Before a, oand #, hard as in God. Before ¢ and i, ’tis always changed into j Confonant, to prevent the 
equivocal Sound ; thus for gin, we write jin 
Is founded pretty ftrong as in Zvglifo. But before o and x likea//, See bo among the double 
Letters. ‘ ; 

J. This Letter is expreffed very exadtly in Englifh by zb, but it is doubtful whether ever it ought to be 
expreffed by this Charaéter, or whether it ftands for our J Corifonant or ¥.° Somctimes in the Maps 
it feems co be put inftead of our ch. : 

k. 1s fometimes ufed indifferently for c. Sometimes as g. Thus for Kaci, Koue, we write Quey, que. 

m. At the Beginning of Words is expreffed by m. But at the End of Words by ag. Thus for Tom, Tim, 
mim, we write Tong, ting ming. Thus m final is the Portuguefe Character, and is found in a great 
Number of Names efpecially in che Maps. For the Pronunciation of wg final, fee the double Letters. 

n, Before the Vowels as our 1; before g after another Manner, ice ng. 

gq. Asq in Quang tong. 

s. Is pronounced fometimes as s with us, fometimes as/s. Thus for se we frequently write t/. 

v. Is put frequently in the Original inftead of ou, the Character by which ‘the French exprefs our W, 
which they want in their Language : Thus we find Yaa and Ouan, &e. 

x. Occurs frequently in Chinefe Names, efpecially in the Maps, and is the Portugueze Character anfwering 
to the French Ch and our Sh. :,.;, eo aka Be ae DE es we! 

y. Is commonly ufed inftead of i Vowél-at “the Besinnidé 8F Words, but we always confider it as 2 
Confonant. When put fingly, or fora whole Word, we change it into a Vowel. Thus for Y tcvang 
and Yang y, we write J chang, Yang i. All other Letters are pronounced like the Exgsifo. 


Ch. This French Charaéter is exprefed by #2, having the fame Sound. 

ds, By ds, which is founded nearly like 5, or rather feems to be ufed by fome Mifionaries inftead thereof. __, , 

ho. Isa Portugueze Character retained by the French, and is exprefled by wh: Thus for Hoang, buon, we pis cee 
write Whang, whon, Huan and boan are both written by us whats the o and w being frequently ufed ‘ 
promilcuoufly foreach, other. If there be any Difference, it is only thar the w carries fomewhat of 
the Sound of o in the one, and of the z in the other. 

ko, ku, kou, are uled in the French for our qu; thus they write Koan, Kuan, kouan for quan. 

ng. Is expreffed by us with ng 3 at the Beginning of Words it is founded like the Portugueze n, in a pecu- 
liar Manner thro’ the Nofe. At the End of Words it founds like » in feen, queen, being lengthened 
out with a ringing Tone; the g being added not to be founded, but only to indicate that ringing 
Tone, or diftinguith this fort of # from the commion 1. 

ss. This Character we exprefs by és, ‘ 

tch. This is a Character made by the French to exprefs the Sound of our Ch, which is put inftead thereof, 

ts; e¢, tz, and fornetimes ¢e, are ufed indifferently by the Miffionaries for ss, which latt Charatter I have 
retained. Some ule £4 for #55 and others ds as before obferved. 

vo. Is expreffed fometimes by Yw: Thus for Voé we write avi ; tho’ perhaps a cw would be fufficient, 
as for Moan we write (Fan, 


*Tis difficult to afcertain the Charaéters fometimes when two or three different Sorts are employed to 
exprefs the fame Sound, as in this laft Cafe, ox being the Charaéter commonly uled by the Lech inttead 
of se and what a confuled Medley muft we have made, had we retained the various Charaéters ufed in the 
Original to exprefs the Sound of ts, being no lefs chan Q. Viz.c, §> Ss 885 th, tc, Uy, 03, CZ. 

b 


a 
{a} See the Note at 4w2 in the following Yab!e of the Chinc% Words. 
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From the foregoing Table, we may likewife perceive the Barrennefs both af the Chinefe and French 
Alphabet 5 the former wants the 2, b, d, rs X, Z, Which they exprefs by ya, p,t, 1, fh, ch. The latter 
wants the ch, } Confonant, w, and indeed properly the K and » which the Chize/e, and moft other Orien- 
tal Nations have, wherefore it is very unfit for expreffing the Sounds of moftctorcign Languages, 

That the Reader may have amore thorough and regular View of our Method of writing the Cki- 
ncfe Names, I have fubjoined a Comparative Table of all the Words which compofe the Chiarfe Language, 
written according tothe Portugueze, French and Engiifh Idioms. The Portuguoze Column is taken from 
Bayer's Chinefe Grammar, in his Mufeum Sinicum, and the French from Pere /é Comte’s Travels; only 
T have changed the m final which the latter ufed, into ag, to make the Words more agreeable to the 
Orthography of the latter French MitMionaries. I have aJfo marked the d with a Circumfiex, in thofe 
Words where I conceive it ought to be pronounced broad, as it is in al/, fall, ec. I have allo diftin- 
guifhed che other Vowels according to the Rules already layed down, fo far as I found them marked in 
P. le Comte’s Table, which is defeétive both in that and other refpects. 


An Alphabetical Table of all the Words which compofe the Chinefe Language 
according to the Portugue/e, French, and Engli/b Pronunciation. 


Portug. French  Englifb. Portug. French Englifh. Portug. French — Englifh. 
Cc Cc K fuen fuen fwen ; hoai . hoai whay 
fum fung fung hoam hoang whang 
Cc Ca ka hoan hos whan . 
ai cai ky hoe . de whe 
an cane ae : G G G&Jcons.} hoei hoci whey 
can can kan"! hoen hoen when 
‘ cao kau Gai Gay hu hu hu 
co co ko oo! gam gang, hue hue whe 
cu cu ku gan gin hum. hung hung. 
cue que || gao gau hun hun hun 
cum cung kung (z) ge je huon huon whon(c) 
gem Jeng 7 
Ch = Tch_~ Ch gen ien K K&Q K&Q 
Cha Tcha: Cha _ - gin an Kao Kau 
chai tchai chay — + eed 6 a ae ke ke ke 
cham tchang ~ chang ~; uei uel 8 ole kem keng keng 
chan tchan chan» we 8 = ney ken ken ken 
chao tchao chau ae oie keu keu kew 
che tche che 8 8 ki ki ki 
chem °.. cheng : he kia ue a, 
chen tchen chen vw, |! iat yay 
cheu tcheu chew , H.. ey = H & Wh kiam ; kying. 
chi tht = chi) 7h eg “a me S 
Set yar | Hai Hai Hay | kien kien yen 
chim tching ching ham hang hang kieu kieu kyew +: 
hi hi 6 hin’ han han han kine king king ta: . 
cho: sch! eho : Bae: (<phase oo kin kin kin 
choa tchoa chwa. e e . kio —,.,_kio kyo: 
chu tchu chu ee hae pee . kiu kiu kyu ou. 
chua tchua chwa (a) he hc fo kiue kive , Kye snsecis 
chuam —tchuang = chwang hi hi hi ae , Riewep st pee: 
h ch h a : ki ar nai ium iung un 
ce ati cherca ing ne, a ‘hia ‘thya ‘| kiun- - kiun gaat. 
chi chore veel hiai “thiai hyay hua "qua qua 
chum —tchung = chung, Hy rane hyang | keuai quouai quay 
chun échun chun. he : ‘Kee ee ee quouang = quang 
: Es ; uan udn 
F F F hien : hien hyen kue quoue ais 
- pe , — Bae , kuei quouei quey 
ally ing i kuem uen 
: F. . : i queng 
Ais fang fang te hie hea nae o oe quen 
fan fan fan hiue hiue hve (B) leuont? 4 ‘ Te 
feu feu few hiuen hiuen hven ss aa ao OL 
fi fi fi hium hiung hyung 
fo fo fo hiun hiun hyon L L L, ly, lw 
foi foy ho ho ho ; 
fu fu fu hoa *+ hoa wha Ta la Lia 


(2) This is alfo written dong, the like happens in otber Words 
of this Form, where the o and are ufed promifcuoufly by the 
Miflionaries. ‘ 

(a) This Word and the four following may be written and 
pronounced with aw Confonant, Chva, chvang, &¥c, but I take 
the ay tobe the true Pronunciation, only it may have more of 
the « in this c£tea, and of the o in the former, according to 
what Ehave remarked before. The like is to be obferved 97 
all Words in thefe Forms, throughout the following Lerers. 

- (2° This Word andthe next may be pronounced Ait, Alters 





fai 
but as the z is of the obfcure kind, and the othe: Uetters which 
are not obleure, are pronounced clearly, Itake boeand Avex w 
be the true Orthography. 

c) In the Words of this Form, which generally come at 
the End of cach Letter, the o is fo obfeure or mute, that it feems 
to beans. Hence fume might pronounce chen, hoor or a's; 
bue Ethink it bell wy keep to the general Ruics of Orthography: 
aml if the se# be pronounced very fote, and the 6 both ‘lait and 
quick, the Pronunciztion will, } pretime. be fdReleathe bat 








Portug. 


Jai 
lam 
lan 
lao 
le 
leam 
lero 
Jem 
Jeu 
li 
lie 
lien 
lieu 
lim 
Jin 
lio 
liu 
liuen 
Jo 
loan 
lu 
dui 
Jum 
Jun 
luon 


mem 
men 
meu 
mi 
miao 
mie 
mien 
mieu 
mim 


min = 


ino 


moei | 


mu 


muen 


mui 
mum 
muon 


N 


Na 


nai 


nam 


han 
nao 
ne 
nem 
neu 
neal 
ngan 
ngzao 
hge 
nen 
hgeu 
no 
nt 
nam 
blag 
Me 


“mu 
* muen 


nya 


French : 


Jat 
lang: 
kar : 
lao oo 
le 

Jeang 
Jeao 
leng 

Jeu 

Ni 

lie 

lien 

lieu 

ling 

Jin 

lio 

Jiu 


lo 
loan 
Ju 
Jui 
lung 
lun 
Juon 


M 


Ma 
mai 
mang 
man 
mao 
me 
meng, 
men 
meu 
mi 
mio 
mic 
mien 


ming 
min 


mo 


mu |" 
mung "7, 
muon 


N 


Na 


na 


7 nung 


nan 


* nao 
“neng 


* ngai 


ngan 
ngao 
ngue 
nguen 
ngcu 
nyo 
nt 
Hang 
hive 
hie 
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Portug. French - Englifo. 


Engh. 
lay 
lang 


lan 


lau 
le 


_dyang 


Jyau 
Jeng 
lew 
li 
lye 
lyen 
lyew 


‘hhg 


lin’. 
lyo 
Jyu 
Iven 
lo 
lwan 
lu 
Iwi 
lung 
Jun 
Iwon 


M 


Ma 
may 
mang 
man 
mau 
me 
meng 
men 
mew 
mi 
myau 
mye 
myen 
myew 
ming 
min 
mo 
mwey 


-mu 


mwen 
mwi 

mung" 
mwohi ‘"# 


N & ng 


Na 
nay 
ning 
naa, 
nau sere 
ne eral 
neng 

new 

npay 

ngain 

ngau 

lige or nghe 
ngenornghen 
ngew 

nge 


nh 


nyding 
nyau 


Saye 


nien nien nyen 
nieu nieu “nyew 
nim ning, ning 
nin nin 
nio nig nyo 
niu niu nyu 
no no no 
nu nu nu 
nui nui nwi 
num nung nung, 
nun nun nun 
nuon nuon nwon 
oO Oo oO 
o ° ° 
ou hb & w 

P P Pp 
Pa Pa Pi 
pai pai pay 
pam pang pang 
pan pan pan 
pao pao pau 
pe pe pe 
pen ‘peng 
peu peu pew 
pi pi pi 
piao piao pyau 
pie pie pye 
pien pien pyen 
piew ; pyew 
pim ping ping, 
pin pin pin 
po po. po 
poci .. poe pwey 
pu pu pu 
puen puen pwen 
pum pung pung 
puon puon pwon 
Q fee K , 

S S 2. S&ly. 
Sa Sa AL Sah 
fai vy fai aa fay ont 
fam wei! fang Jot fang ast 

' fan i tfan ‘i fan J 
fao fao . fau 
i fe renile wife laud 
fem vai; feng... ifeng 1! 
fen fen. .ifen we, 
. feu . feu wilew : 
MH efi cath 
| Gam wey, fang .,, fyang 
fae yn. flag —,,.fyau 
i fie vv, fie ‘fye 
'fien .», fen ~fyen 
_fieu, fieu fyew 
fim fing fing 
fin... fin fin 
fio fio wa fyo 
fiu fu ca fyu 
fiue hue {ve 
fiuen fiuen fven 
fiun fian eo SPUN. 
fo fo AD Gs 
fu - fou ft 
fui {ui fwi’ 
fum fung tung 





- fun 


: 


fuon 


tui - 
tum 
tun 
tuon 


wa 
~ 


ciam 
¢lao 
Cie 
Gien 
Sicu 
Sim. 
in 
Sio 
¢iu 
Giue ~ 
Siuen 


: Siu ikeas 


goe an gue: 


ga 


gui 
gum 
Gun 


guon 


vil 
Portug. French Enghift. 
fun fun 
fuon fwon 
T ’ Try & tw 
Ta Ta 
tai tay 
tang rang 
tan tan : 
tao tau 
te te 
teng teng 
. teu tew 
tl ti 
tiao tyau 
tic tye 
tien tyen 
tieu tyew 
ting ting 
to to 
tu tu 
tui twi 
tung tung 
tun tun 
tuon twon 
Ts Ts, tly fw 
Th Tha 
thai thay 
tfang efang, 
tfan -! ss tfan 
thao tha oi 
tle tle 
tfeng ... oA 
tfeu v...4°° thew 
th ve th 
thang tfyang 
tfiao - tfyau 
the : tlye 
tfien tfyen 
theu tlyew 
tfing thing 
tfin thin 
tlio tlyo 
thu -thya 
tfiue tive 
tfiuen °., tfven 
tung *) efyung 
ovat efwe 
tfu tsu 
tlui tlwi 
> thing tfung 
tlun tfun 
tfuon tfwon 
Vv V 
Va ‘Va 
. vat “vay 
“vang ving 
‘van ‘van 
ve vey 
ven ven 
vi vi 
vin 
lh eul 
oum - um 
vo VO 
von von 
vu va 
yum vung 


Vil 


Coins. 


Meafures. 
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Portug. French Engh fp. Portug. French  Englifh. Portug. :<French Englifh. 


_xo . cho fho “yam. --dang yang 
xX Ch Sh xoa choua fhw4 yao a yau 
xoaim chouang fhwang .| ye vy ig : ye 
Xa Cha: - Sha va chu fra vfiyem fbb. yeng 
xai chai thay au —— fhwi yen ien yen 
xam chang _— fhang un chun fhun yeu ieu yew 
man chan fhan chua fhwa (v) yin. yin 
xao ‘chao fhau chuen fhwen yn ing ing 
xe che fhe chue fhwe yn in in 
xen chen fhen chung - fhung. yo io yo 
xeu cheu fhew yu iu yu 
xi chi fhi Y Y&I I&Y yue iue ywe | 
xiao fhyau yut i ywi i 
xieu fhyew Y I yuen juen ywen 
xim ching fhing ya ya ya yain. . ywin 
xin chin fhin yai yai yay yun jun yun 
jung yung, 


This Table would have been more Regular, had the Chinefe Words, reduced to the Order of the Eng» 
life Akphabet as well as Idiom, been placed in the firft Column, However the Reader may obferve by 
it three Things. 1. That the Words contained under the feveral Letters are formed agreeable to one 
common Rule in the Chincfe Language, tho’ they are not equally numerous under each. 2. That ac~ 
cording to the Portugueze and French way of writing, many of them appear to be of two or three Sylla- 
bles, and muft be fo pronounced according to the Engli/e Orthography ; whereas according to our way 
of writing them, they are all Monofyllables, agreeable to the Genius of the Chinefe Language. 3. That 
the change of Orthography is natural as well neceffary ; nor fo difficult and uncertain as many are apt 
to chink. 

The chief Difficulty is in: pronouncing certain Charaéters confifting of double Confonants, which are 
not ufed in our Language ; but as we have feveral other double and even fome treble Confonants, a litcle 
Practice mult make this cafy. For Inftance, it cannot be very difficult for an Englifoman, who can fay 
bran, fling, prong, fwing, ftrong, &c. to pronounce in one Sound, fwen, ywen, Syang, Kyang, Hyang, foen, 
Jwi, tsyen 5, for the fame Rule is to be obferved in pronouncing fm, yw, fy, &c together, that is obferved 
in pronouncing br, ff, &cc. that is, to pronounce them as if they were but one Letter; which is learned by 
putting a Vowel between, and pronouncing it very quick, fo as by degrees to throw it quite out. 


The Chivefe Coins, Weights and Meafures, being afcertain’d in this Work, 
by thofe of the Portugueze and French, it will be neceflary for the Reader's 
Information, to reduce the Latter to the Exgli/h. ' a 


Corns”ahd: Weicuts. (2) 


Portagueze Tael—— Value an Ounce of Silver, Sol or Soun—— The 2oth part of a Livre, 


which in Céina is equivalent to 7 Livres, 10 fomewhat more than a Half-penny, 
Sols. . But it goes only for 6 Shillings and 8 : 
Englifa. 

pence Enel Denier ——The 12th part of a Sol. 


French Livre —— About eleven pence Englifh. 
23 Livres at prefent are equivalent to a Guinea. 


: . MEASURES. eat 
St ege, .. : c es 

The Paris Foo.— _ To the Englifp as 1068 is Common French League, 25 in a degree —— 

to 1000 or 12,, 424 Inches. Contains 14625} Englifa Feet, or is nearly 2; 
. Englife Miles. 

Toife or Fathom —— 6 Paris Feet, or 6 Feet Geometrical or Geographical Mile, 60 toa De- 
4,896 Inches Engli/a. gree—— Contains 5000 Geometrical cet, 

each equal to 14,, £24 Inches Englifs. 

Great French League, 20 toa degree -— Con- Englifh Miles, of which 694 according to Nor- 
tains 18,282 Englifh Feet, or is equal to 3 wood, and 694 according to the Academy of 
Englifh Miles, 3 Furlongs and 462 Feet. | Paris go to a Degree. — Contains 8 Furlongs, 

ar 5280 Englifh Feet. 


in the Preach Column oppofite to Choa, we find teher, not ¢/ena. 
(e) For the Chive Coins and Weights, fee p. 350. 352. 343 - 


(p) T take the French choua and ehua to have the fame Pronun- 
And for their Meafures, feo p. ryt. and the Author: Preluce, 


ciation, the rather becaufe the Portuguexe has no Word in the 
‘Table anfwering to the latter. And perhaps the French Word 
an{wering Xoa, fhould not be choua, but cea; asin the LetterCh =p. Ut. 


“1 





:aA wt : : 4 : 

A THSSERTATION concerning Mr. d’ Anville’s Gene- 
ral Map; wherein the Situation given by him to Aftra- 
khan, and bis Method of graduating the faid Map, are 
examin d, and foewn to be erroneous. 


the particular Maps, but likewife of all the other Countries Weltward to the Cajpian Sea. This Mr. dda. 

we are told was done purfuane to the Requeft of the Miflionaries, who had provided fome Ma- eee oem 
terials for the Purpofe +, and indeed had made a Map of the Whole themfclves, as appears trom the  4P: 
Copy lent into France by P. Regis, which was drawn from the Memoirs of the Tartars and Man- 
darins §: But thole Materiais not being Sufficient to fer the Geography of che Countrics Weit of Kéjbgar 
in a proper Light, they recommended the adjufting that Part to the French Geogiaphers, Accordingly 
Mr. d’Anville, Geographer in ordinary to the King, being apply’d to, readily undertook the Tafk, 
‘and having finifhed 1t, to fupport his Performance drew up a Memoir, which is inferted in the Obicr- 
vations on Tibef at the end of this Work. e ; ae 
"As the mott important Point to be fettled for regulating the reft was the Longitude of Aftratain, Mr. pis Deter- 
w Anvilie examined che Diftance very carefully between Paris and thar Clty, by an uninterrupted Series of mination of 
Meafures, and found it to be 47 Degrees, 18 Minutes, according to thé 6rdihary Method of projecting the waver 
or graduating Maps: But on the Suppofirion that the Degrees of Longitude are one thirtieth part lar- fuse, ¢ 
ger than chey ought, he determined the Longitude of Aftrakhdn to be 48°. 55’. which are the extended 
Degrees reduced to contraéted Degrees. Confidering the Doétrine of the Contraction of the Degrees of 
Longitude in che Manner he fuppofes was at beft uncertain, methinks it would have been Mr. @ Anville’s 
fafeft way to have adhered to the Determination of 47°. 18’. according to the extended Graduation; 
efpecially as it agreed. within 18 Minutes of the Situation given Afratiin by Mr, dee 7fe in his Maps 
made for the Ufe of the prefenc King of France, where it is put ac 67 Degrees of Longitude Ealt af 
‘Ferro, and cohfequently 47 Ealt of Paris. ; 

Tis. true, there is no determining the Number of the Degrees of Longitude between two diftant Places 
by Itinerary Mealures alone, and as Mr. d’ daville (uncertain as to the due Contenrof the Dégrees) made 
ule only of fuch, he could nor determine whether the Longitude of. frathia ought to be 47°.18', or 48%, 
65. But if he had gone another way to work, and made ufe of Obfer vations, “as, ig may Be prefumed 


T HE Defign of this General Map is, not only to give us a general View of the Countries included in pefign of 


Mr. de?’ fle did, he might have been able to determine the Matter. _ 

The Obtervations I mean are thofe made in Rafis, wheredf the Principal is, thac of the Longitude of grounded on 
Moskow, which places this City in 36°. 20°. Now fuppofing this Obfervation to be tolerably exact, as uncertain 
there is good ‘Reafon to believe ic is(a), we Shall have che Longicude of 4 Parts in 5 ot the Space Principles, 
between Paris and Aftrakban determined to our Hands ; and confequently to determine the Longitude of 27 stone 
Ajtrakbin, it remains only to fettle the Meridian Diltance between itand Maskow, which Mr, de? Je (who °“" 
has placed Moskow according to the above Obfervation) has adjufted to 10°. 40’ : So that Afrathdn mult 
fie.in. abour'47 Degrees Eatt of Paris, as he places it; and there is the more Realon to believe his Déter- 

Mination to be pretty jult, becaufe in chac Space he had che Latitude of Affrath.in, and feveral of’ the in- 
tervening Phices, belides O/earins’s Map of the Welga and other helps, to guide him. ; 

Thus.it appears that the Longitude of dffrakbén is but abour 47 Degrees, whether there be a Con- 
traction of the Degrees or not : For in determining the Meridian Diftance aftronomically no Regard is had 
to the Content of the Degrees. If it be objected that the Meridian Diftange berween Adostow'and Aftra- 
kdan determined by Meafures-is adju(ted uccording co the eettéended Graduation :'I anfwer, that will caule 
but a fall Ditterence in the Situation, fince, if it be fertled according tothe contracted Graduation, it 
will make the Longitude of dtrakhdu but 47°. 21". 20": The Difference between concraéted and extended 
Degrees amounting, in a Space of 10%, 40. to no more than 21 Minutes 20 Seconds. 

: As therefore the Longitude of Aftrakbin, regulated by that of Moskow, agrees lo nearly wich what Mr. 

@ Anuille had - determined it by Itinerary -Meafures according to the extended or common Graduation, I 

think it ought to be a convincing Proof with him, that 47°.'18'. or thereabouts, and not 48°. 55’. is the 

true Longitude of that City. Atd indeed if Mr. d’ Anvil/e was acquainted with the Longitude of Moskow, 

as jt'may. be prefuined he was, I cannot conceive why he did not choofe to make ule of it in fettling the Lon- 

gitude of #trakbén, ratherthas to depend wholly on Meafures, efpecially when he found his Computation 

in extended Degrees cally'd' fo well with Mr. de # Jes Computation (according to the. fame Graduation) 

grounded on the Longitude of Moskoz ; unlels it may be that he was fo ftrongly prepoffeffed in favour of 

his eee of ‘the Conitradtion thar he would not admic of ‘any Obfervation to be exaét which feem’d 

to oppofe it. ~~ 

_ Lam of Opinion that what chiefly induced .Mr. d'Aaville.to give Aftraklén fo great an 

Situation was, the Jefuiis Maps of Tartary, where feveral Parts feem oe placed a Bie Byaena 
jeconcilable with the Pofition given by the European Geographers to Aftrakb.n and the Cafpian Sea, his Mitlake. 
But if che Lake of Aral in Khowirazm or Karezm has the Pofition and Extent given icin Mr. Ky- 

rilow’s Map of the Ruffian Empire, there will not be fo much Room to fpare as Mr. d* Anville' imagines, 

Befides as this Geographer, by Ircqucntly varying’ from them, feens to have had fufficienc Caufe not to 

think their Determinations inlaliible with tefpect to the Situation of Places, he ousht as well co have 


concluded 


: t See P. du Halde’s pref. p. 12. § Sce P. Soucier, Obl. Math. &fc. p. 145, 146. : 
; (4) That the Longitude of Moskow, or rather Moskavd, is from the Map of Mr. de fd, who places Peterflurz fo much 
tolerably exact, appears by comparing it with thar of Peterfburg, more to the Welt than it ought to be; but agreeing recifel 
datcly found by Mr. de I'Ife, the Ailrosomer (a Member of — with Mr. Kyréloaw’s Map of the Ruffian Empire wiblthed z 
oe ot us ane re Ealt ct Paris; Peterfburg in 1734, which, with regard at leaft to the Situation 
Mich deducled from that of Moskow gives 8° 22' 30" for the — of thote two Cap.t © ; 

Meridian Diftance, d:Alesirg about hilt a Degice in defet Piettiee tt PSGMBEY tle range 


Til Con- 
Fequence 


thereof, 


He varies 
from his De- 
termination 
in the Map. 


His Notion 
of convert- 
ing con- 
tragted ta 
extended 
Degrees 
by altering 
their Num- 
ber, 


proved ab- 
furd and er- 
roncous, 


3°. 47". re- 
trenched in 
the Diftance 
between 
Paris and 
Pe hing. 


A DISSERTATION 


‘ * CAD Joe. gate 
concluded the Fault ‘ay on:their Side, in placing, thofe. Parts many Degrees s9o far Fatt ward(a), ‘as 
to have fuppofed' thac‘our Geographers have -citharifemoved firakbdn too mage ftward, or extencied 
the Space berween Atrakbén arid Peking feveral Degrees beyond the Truth, in contequente gt giving tov 
great an Exrent ro the Degrees of Longitude. oo eee oe SD Gia sd eee 

In effect, notwitliftanding Mr. @fsvil/e has advanced Aftrakbsin fo ,.much Fahy, $9, bring the Cafpien 
Sea nearer China, yet he was obliged.to bring Kafbgar two Degrees. nearer the: Cafggau Sea than the Ve: 
Suits have placed it, in order to adjuft its Situation to his own Notions of the. Geagraphy of. chofe Pires, 
And in this pethaps he has not done amifs, the rather becaufe the Situation of Kifpear was determined 
from Itineraries alone without Obfervations of the Laticude: Bur I believe he -is.to blame in. placing 
Mount 4#ay one Degree more Eaftward than the Jefuits have done ; it fhould in all likelihood rather 
be removed fo much more to the Welt if either way. This he has in fome mealure been forced to, by 
placing Afrakbin fo much Ealtward. ‘ : 

After all, I will not pretend to fay the Longitude of 4rakbdn, as computed by, Mr. del’ Ile, is abfo- 
lutely exaét ; on the contrary, I judge it ought to be puc at leaft half a Degree. mare, Eattward,:, How- 
ever I do noc impute his Mittake, if he has really committed any, to the commen: Method of gtidyating 
Maps, bur che difficulty of fettling the Longitude to any Degree of Certainty by Itinerary Mealures, even 
when affitted wich the Latitudes (c). ; a 

On the other hand, as nothing but an Obfervation made at Affrakhdn can fully determine which Situation 
is the right, I will not prefume abfolutely to affert that Mr. d’Anville’s Conclufion is wrong, tho? kis 
Premiffes be falfe : But whether it-be fo or not, this I will venture to affirm, that he was in the wrong to 
vary from himfelf, by giving that City a different Situation in his Map trom what he had determined it by 
Computation. ; ve 

The Meridian Difference between Paris and Pe king being 113°. 51'. according to the Obfervation of 
P. Gaubi/, which Mr, d’ Anville follows, Aftrakb n, according to the above Determination of 48°. 55". 
ought to liein 64°. 56’. Welt of the Meridian of Pe king 3 whereas Mr. d’ Anvil/e has placed it in 62°. 
46°, which makes its Longitude from Paris 51°. 5’. This may appear very ftrange to other Geographers, 
but if we examine his Motives they will appear ftill ftranger. o . 

Mr. @ Anville had but two ways rationally of exhibiting Places, that is, by graduating his Map either 
according to extended or contracted Degrees, without altering their Longitudes, at leaft as he had deter- 
mined them himfelf : But neither of thofe Methods would ferve his Purpofe, As the Jefuits had projected 
their Maps after the ordinary Graduation, he confidered that if he vary’d therefrom to follow his own 
Hypothefis of the Contraétion of Degrees, che Countries included in the Par’ taken from them would 
‘want ,4, of the Dimenfions given them therein; and if he lay’d the Situations down according to the 
extended Graduation, the Countries added by him would be as much extended beyond, their, true, Di- 
menfions. Mr. d’Anville therefore, defirous to avoid both thefe Inconveniencies, has taken.a, Method, 
which I believe was never employ’d, or indeed ever entered into the Head of any Geographer, . before. 
For to conform to the Practice of the Jefuits, he projeéts his Map according to the ordinary .cxtended 
Graduation : But that the Countries which he:has added might not be too much extended, he reduced che 
Difference of Longitude between Aftrakhin and Pe king in contraéted Degrees to extended Degrees, 
by deducting 2°. 10’. for the goth Part, according to his Hypothefls of the Contration; whence Afirakh.n 
comes to lie in 62°. 46’. inftead of 64°, 56’. In confequence of ‘this extraordinary proceeding, Mr. d’dn- 
ville has not only placed Aftrakbin 2°, ro’. more Ealt than be had determined it, but cut off 3°, 47', of 
the Meridian Diftance between Afrakban and Pe king determined by numerous Obfervations, and ad- 
mitted by himfelf to be juft. 

The firft of thefe two Errors appears manifeftly enough from the State of the Queftion : But on what 
Grounds fuch a Change can be jultifiable is hard to difcover. He cannot pretend that 62°. 46’. is che 
true Longitude, becaufe he determined it to be 64° 56’: ’Tis in vain to allege that 62° 46’, of the ufual 
Graduation are equivalent to 64°. 56°. of his contracted Degrees ; fince, let that be as it will, chere ‘ds Mull 

a Difference of 2°. 10’. in the Longitude. ’Twill beas little to the Purpofe to fay that the Countries have 
the fame Extent as they would have in the other way of Graduation, fince ftill they have not the fume 
Situation ; Unlefs he will maintain that a Geographer is at liberty to alter the Situations of Places as of- 
ten as he alters the Manner of graduating his Maps; or that if Countries be Jay’d down according to 
their true Extent, it matters not how wrongly they are fituated aa to Longitude and Latitude, Which no 
Geographer I prefume will pretend to affert. oo ale am 

That Mr. a? Anville has retrenched 3° 47’ from the Meridian Diftance between Paris and Pe king is 
no lefs obvious: For whereas he places Afrakbin in 47°. 18', of extended Graduation Eaft of Paris, 
and in 62°, 46. Welt of Pe king, thefe cwoSums added together make but 110°. 4’. which deduéted 
from 113°. 51’. (the Difference of Longitude between Paris and Pe king) there remain 3°. 47’, If Mr, 
@ Anville hould {till imagine, that he has made allowance forahat Defeéc, by fubftitucing 110°. 4’, of ex- 
tended Degrees in place of 113°. 51’, of contracted Degrees, he ab greatly miftaken 3 fortho’ 110° 4’, of 
extended Degrees fhould be equal in Quantity co 113°. 51 of cantracted, according to his way of reckoning, 
yet they are not equai in Number to chem ;.<ywhich Number ‘bad been determined and admitted by him 
for the true Difference of Longitude between Paris and Pe‘fing, and confequently could not be altered. 

I 






wou 


(a) On this occafion it may be proper to obferve, that the 
Miffionaries finding Affraéban marked (by what miftake I know 
not) in Mr. de? Ufle's Chart of the Cafpian Sea, at 67 Degrees 
Eatt of Paris, inftead of Farvo, which is 20 Degrees more 
Weftward, P. Gaubil fends P. Souciet Word in November 1725, 
that they were mightily embarraffed at Pe ding, on account of 
a Map (poffbly the Original of that fent to France as men- 
tioned before) made in the Palace from the Report of certain 
Tartars who came from the Ca/pian Sea; and concludes that in 
Cale Mr. del’ Ife has no good Obfervation made at Afrakhan, 
or fome Place whofe Ditance from it is known, he is of 
Opinion, that City fhould be placed 7 or 8 Degrees more to 
the Welt +. Hence it appears, that in the Map jufl mentioned, 
Afirakban is put 59 or 60 Degrees Eaft of Paris, that is, about 
54 0c 55 Degrees Weil of Pe ding, which is 10 Degrees nearer 
the Meridian of Pe ding than Mr. d Anville computes it, and 
42 nearer than Mr. de/' [fe puts it, Now I will not fay, that 
erroncous Situation given 4?rakhan in the faid Chart had in- 
@ucnced the Geographical Determinations of the Jeiuits, and 


Thduced them to place Kafbgar and Mount Altay more Ealt 
ward than ordinary, becauie their Maps were made before Mr. 
del’ Ifle’s Chart came to their Hands: But [ am of Opinion 
their General Map above mentioned, and Memoirs relating 
to the Diflance fiom Kafogar and Harkas to the Cafpian Sea, 
might have influenced Mr. ¢ Anville in his Opinion athe Con- 
tradlion of the Degrees of Longitude, and confequently in the 
Situation he has given Afrakhan, + See Souciet, Obs. Math. 
Geography, &e. p. 135. 

(c) For Inflance, Mr. Xyrélow, in his Map of the Riffan 
Empire before mentioned, places Archangel in Rufia, above 
16 Degrees Eaft of the Meridian of Peterburg, altho’ Mr. de? 
Jfe, of theAcademy there, found the Meridian Dittance between 
thofe two Cities no more than 8°. 30'. which is an Error of 
7°. 40!. info thorta Space. And there is the more Re.ifon to 
belicve that Obfervation is not very remote from the Truth, 
becaufe his Brother in his latter Maps places i: not above 10 
Degrees to the Eaft. 


concerping Mr. d’ Anville's, General Map. ss 


I grant chat Degrees of Longitude may be fuppofed greater or Sefer in Quantity, and that Maps ina gone ue 
be graduated with eicher, re 3 I grant alfo cae they maybe converted one.into the other by increaling OF hee nk 
diminifhing the Quantit d°But I deny that a leffer Number of Degrees:can be fubilicuted in place OF the Guanc ty 
agreater, when the ‘gredter Number has been determindd by exatk Obfervations tor the Difference 0! of Degrecs. 
Longitude between two Places ; becaufe that would be co alter the very Nature of the Longitude, which 

confilts properly in the Number, nor the Quantity of Degrees: As in determining the Difference of Lon. 

gitude between two Meridians, Aftronomers determine the Number of Degrees independent of their 
Quantities, which differ'in every Parallel 3 fo that let the Quantities contained in the Degrees to be 

chang’d be what they will, their Number mutt be till the fame. It is obvious, therefore, that Mr, d'An- 

villeés Notion of converting extended into contraéted Degrees, and vice verfa, is ablurd, erroneous, anct 

repugnant to the fundamental Principles of Geography, as making the Longitude variable and uncertain 5 

and in efeét after all he has noc chang’d contracted into extended Degrees, as he imagines, but only 

tontraéted or reduced the Dimenfions of Countries by putting Places under wrong Meridians, 

Mr. d’Anville has therefore impofed on himfelf, and introduced Error and Confufion to no purpole Other Freer 
into his Map, which by this means is fuch an odd Compofition, that, according to his Method of gra- introducd 
duating, Places in the Part added by him fall under wrong Meridians , and if it be graduated accerding one a 
to the contracted Degrees; Places, in the Parts taken from the Jefuits Maps, whofe Longitudes are deter- slicing the 
mined by Obfervacion, will fall under wrong Meridians , as will appear from the Map ic felf, which I Longitude. 
have graduated both ways: So that while one Barc errs in refpect of Dimenfions, the other Part errs in- 
relaneesbly in refpect of Situations. In thor, there is only one why of mending this Map, and that is 
by graduating the Part ‘added by Mr. d’Anville, or perhaps rather all-co the, Weit of Céina, with cons 
trated Degrees, according to his Senfe of them, and the reft in extended Degrees(p}: And indeed th's 
Courfe would have been much better than that which he has taken; for tho’ the Projection would not have 
been uniform and regular, yet Places would have had their true Pofitions, which is the moft effential End 
of Maps. cabin 

To conchae Mr. d’Anville. was no more under a neceffity of conforming to the Jefuirs Manner of. 
Graduation, fince he thought it falfe, than to-theit Manner in projecting -his.Map, in which he varies 
from them ; and che rather, fince he has not fcrupled to alter the Pofitions as determined -by them fome- 
times 3 or 4 Degrees in his other Maps, as willbe obferved elfewhere : By which means he renders the 
Manner ‘of Graduation ufelefs, by altering che Dimenfions as well as Situations which Countries had in 
confequence thereof. — 

From what has been urged I think it is evident that, fuppofing the Degrees of Longitude were lefg Conclufion. 
‘than they are commonly efteemed, Mr. d’Anville had no reafon to graduate his General Map in the 
Manner he has done. ‘This‘is‘all £ fhall' fay to it at prefene: But in the Parc of the Work above mentioned, 
where\Mr. @’Anville-is introduced giving an Account of it, -I fhall confider:the Situations of Places in 
the Countries added by him, and how far the Tables of the-Oriental Geographers, which he has made ule 
of, are to‘be rely’d upon. I fhall ‘alfo, in my Preface to the Second Volume, or belore the Defcription of 
Tartary, examine’ hfs'General Maps of. Tartary and Tibet, which differ both from the Jefuiss. Maps, and 
his own General Map of all, which haa been the Subject of our prefent..Remarks, In.the mean time, 

I mutt do Mr, @’Anville the Juftice to declare that, however faulty his Mapor Maps may be in the Par- 
ticulars mentioned, he has notwithf{tanding in other Refpetts, difcovered a great Capacity tor Geography 3 
that he has taken no fmall Pains to confult Authors, and adjuft the Situation of Places, which isa very 
difficult Tafk where Obfervations are wanting ; chat he has put the Countries between the Rivers dai 
and Sir ina much better Light for the general chan they were in before ; and in fhort, that the Science is 

reatly obliged co him for his Endeavours to reform the Geography of thofe Parts, which, as he oblerves, 


ie in great Confufion. whe 


(0) The Map will anfwer both thefe Views tolerably well, ward oF Pe king for thé Weltern Parts, and the black: li a 
if the Reader, in determining the Longitudes of Places, will ridians’ for the Parts tothe Batt of the 2cth Mae Me 
make ule of the pricked-line Meridians, from the zoth Weft- ma é Lae Cs : : 


es ‘ 
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Direttions for placing the Mavs, Puans, and Cours, belonging 
— to Vorume J, 3 
i PLANS, 


* 

MAPS. / ; 2 19 Cities of - Pe-che-li,, Place 4. - ,6§ 
Ce L Map of China, Chinefe Tar- & 20 Cities of Kyang-nan, Plates; ag 
tary and Tibet, facing the Title Page, ; g at Cities of Che-kyang, Plate 6.° ida 
2 Map of China |, Page 1’ 22 Cities of Hi-quang, Plate 7: 98 
3 Province 1 Pe. che-li 65 . 23 Cities of Shen-fi, Plate 8. ~ _ 108 
4 Province 2 Kyang-nan ~ : 73 % 24 Cities of Kyang-fi, Fo-kyen, &c. Plateg. § 79 
5 Province 3 Kyang-fi 19 & 25 Cities of Quey-chew, Plate to. 127 
6 Province 4 Fo-kyen — ey 83 F 26 Plan of the Quese-Kyen . 295 
7 Province 5 Che-kyang 93 & ay’ Plan of the'Syen-tang. 660 
8 Province 6 Hi-quang- fe 98 4 i ee Cae, a a 

g Province 7 Ho-nan) 2 ey AOU. Be ee “CUTS. « 3 a2 
10 Province 8 Shan-tong © ~ Sts ane, 1O4 F635 Pompous Attendance of a Vite-Roy | 252 
a1 Province 9 Shan-/i . 166 + a9 Various Habits of the Chinefe - 28% 
12 Province 10 Shen-/i 108 4. 30  Proceffion of a Chinefe Wedding “303 
13 Province 11 Se-chwen’ So" +) wt a 31 Proceffion of a Chinife Finetad 306 
14 Province 12 Quang-tong 113. * 32 Chinefe Trees, Roots, Bc. * ‘317 
15 Province 13 Quang-fi - ‘ ‘orig & 33 Chincfe Barks, Fifbing, &c.  - » B25 
16 Province 14 2un-nan "5 122 % 34. Chinefe Coins : ; 330 
17 Province 15 Quey-chew 127 & 35 Silk Manufacture : » 353 
18 Chart of the River of Kan-tou, Plater: 114 & 36 Kong-fde of Confuginus 415 


Notwithftanding the above Directions, we think it neceffary to acquaint the Purchafers, that the def Way of 
managing the Maps and Puans, will be to ftitch or bind them together, a3 is dongin the Dutch. Edition, as 
well to avoid doubling or crouding the Maps, as for the Conveniency of confulting them more readily ; they be- 
ing referred to in many Places of both Volumes, befideschofe to which they are directed by this Table. 


N. B. The Taste of ConTeEnTs is to be placed oF P. du Halde’s Preface, 
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P. Du HaLpeE’s PR EFA CE 


ml TO HIS . 
Defcription of CHINA, CHINESE-TARTARY, &. 


HINA has for a long Time paft excited the Curiofity of Ewropeaus; altho’ Fist Rela- 
# the firft Accounts they had of it gain'd very little Ciedit among them. The fufpetted. 
I Narrative publith’d by the Venetian (A) who travelled over. fome. Provin- 
S ces of that Empitc, in the Retinue of the Yartars, pafs’d for a Romance. 
%4 Allhe secounts concerning the Antiquity, of this Monarchy, the Wifdom of 
B its Laws and Government, the Fertility’ of its Lands, and Richnels. of its 
Tradc, as well as the pradigious Multitude of its Inhabitants, the’ Polite- 
OMS lest nefs of their’Manncrs, their Induftry’ to proniote Arts and. Husbandry, 
their Tafte and“ Zeal. for thd Sclences; all this, I fay, was look’d on as mee d#tfOn,” which 
had not fo much as the Ait of Probability. - We cou’dnot believe’ that beyond fo many 
half-barbarous Nations, and at the very Extremlty of all 4/iz, 4 powerful Nation was to be 
found {earce inferior to any of the bell-govern’d States of Europe. 

But by degrees thefe Prejudices diminifhed, and that Author’s Veracity began to be ac- Verify'd by _ 
knowledged, efpecially when it appeared that what he had advanced agreed with the Accounts ae TA tiene 
of the firtt Mifioaries, who towards the End of the 15th Century fourid Admittance into 
China, which till then, out of'a Principle of Policy, had been dény’d to Strangers. One can- 
not avoid giving Credit to the Teftimony of Perions whofe Condition, Integrity, Capacity 
and Difntereftednefs take away all Grounds of Sufpicion. 

This awaken'd the Curiofity of People, and changed the Indifference which they fhewed be- Curiofity 
fore for China into an carneft Defire to be acquainted with it. But this Curiofity gave rife oe eg 
to a preat many trifling and falfe Relatiotis. ’ . me mate 

As foonas an Evs‘opean Veflel arrived in a Port'of China, it wag ifial for fome of the Ship’s 
Crew, duiing the teow Months ftay they made there, to gather all the Information they 
cou’d, both from the Report of the Natives and their own Obfervation, this they committed 
to Writing, and at their Return gave out they had made great Difcoveries:_and it is from fuch 
inaccurate Materials as thefe, pick’d up in the Outskirts of fo vaft a Country, that their Rela- 
tions are compofed. 

Others again, with lefs fincerity, have, in order to entertain their Readers, fupply’d by In- gaitious 
vention the Want of proper Remarks. This appears to be the Method taken by a certain Ita~ Relations 
lian Traveller (B) who in a Book. printed at Naples in 1720, entitled Giro det Mondo, [a 
Voyage round the IWorld,\ has given a particular Defcription of the Emperor of China's 
Palace; of which he cou’d have no Idea, but what his Fancy fuggefted: and the more eafily to 
gain Credit in what he advances, he makes no Scruple to affirm that Pere Grimaldi 

: Prefident of the Tribunal of the Mathematics, introduced him into the Palace. ‘ 

All that’s true in this Matter is; That he was at Pe-king, and walk’d up and down 
that great City, follow’d by a Chinefe, who ferved both as his Footmari and Valet; that he fre- 

uently vifited the Fefnits, who did him all the good Offices they were able; that he defired 
them to gct him a Sight of the Emperor, or at leaft his Palace, but it was not in their Power ; 
That coming toa Bridge, which it was necefflary to pafs in going to the Palace, he was con- 
ftrain’d to turn back, becaufe his Valet wou’d not venture any farther ; and that he was oblig’d 
toleave Pe-king without fecing more of the Palace than the South-Gate, which is always fhut. 


The 


(4) Marco Polo, commionly cal'd Marcus Paulus Venetus, and printéd “in {everal Languages, and are to in ~ 
Mark Paul the #enctian, who was in China toward the End of Volume of Churchill's ee aetib Colleétion, cle conn er Pae: : 
the 13th Century . ; d ; dz Halde is doubtlels taken from the Extraét of a Letter from a: 

(4) The Author here aimed at is Dr. Jf. Francis Gemelli Ca- Miffionary at Pe-ding, in the Preface to the 15th Volume of th 
veri, well known by his Travels round the World, whichwere Lettres Edifiantes & Curieufes, p. 14. ‘ . 
frit publith'd about the Beginning of this Century, and have been mt 
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The whole of this is Faét; whence it follows that the Defcription, which he has given of 
the Palace, the Halls, and Jmperial Throne, the Audience he was at, and all the reft, is 
purely his own Invention. How cou’d P. Grimaldi, notwithftanding his high Station, with- 
out the Emperor's exprefs Order introduce an unknown Perfon into the Palace among the 
Members of a Tribunal going to Audience? a Thing which neither a Minifter of State, nor 
even a Prince of the Blood has Power to do. 

Ancient Ace But how unfaithfully foever others may have written of China, I am much furprized that an 
ny of Ch Authos, (C) famous for his Parts and Learning, fhou’d lofe his Time in tranflating into French 
éian Merch- and illuftrating with long Differtations, two ancient Arabian Accounts concerning China, which 
anscenfur'd are nothing but a Parcel of Abfurdities and Lycs. It needs no great skill in Criticifm to per- 
ceive that the Writers of thofe Accounts deferve no manner of Credit, and never were inWhma: 
but when the Mind is once prejudiced, it is difpofed to adopt the moft ridiculous Fables, and 
to receive cvery thing as Truth, which tends to run down the Perfons whom we do not love 
and eyen make a Merit of not loving. (D) : 

All Men of Learning are not indued with that Sagacity and Penetration, to take a Thing in 

its proper Light at once, and to diftinguifh the truc from the falfe; as is found in thofe rational and 
judicious Reflections made by a learned * Academician concerning China, and propofed by 
way of Doubts to P. Parennin, who returned Satisfactory Anfwers. 
The bad Relations that are either made without Judgment, fititious, or written with Partiality, have 
Tendency af 2 bad Effect on the Mind, by rendering thofe fufpeéted which are faithful; and inftilling, 
eeaig even into Perfons of Underftanding, certain Prejudices, which they have nich ado to fhake off 
lations, again. How many, for inftance, are there who will not be perfiaded but the Chinefe carry 
the Origin of their Empire much higher than the De/uge, and even than the Creation itfell? 
But if fo abfurd a Notion has entered into the Heads of a fmall number of Chinefe, who have 
been deceived by the fictitious Epoch’s of certain Aftronomers, all the reft of the Nation laugh at 
their Ignorance. What fhould we fay of thofe Chinefe, who, on hearing that one Exropean 
Author had afferted that the World has exifted from all Eternity, fhou’d conclude that tu 
be the general Opinion over all Europe > 
The Chinefe are guided by their Great Hiffory, which, far from giving into fuch Whim- 
fies, fixes the Commencement of their Empire at Fo-hz: neither do they pretend to determin 
when that Monarch or his Succeffors, down to Yau, began their Reigns, or how long they 
continued. But from the Time of their la{t named-Emperor they deem their Chronology fure : 
and indeed there is very little to be correéted therein, either with regard to the Duration and 
Order of the refpeétive Reigns, or the remarkable Events. 
The he ae Whatever Prejudices certain Perfons may have entertained, thus far muft be allowed, that the 
Cone writ, MOft exaf Accounts we have of China came by way of the Miffionaries; who have fpent moft 
ten by the part of their Lives either in the Capital City or Provinces of that great Empire, and were 
Miffionaries. thereby qualify’d better than any othe¥$te give a faithful Account of it. 
Yet hitherto | Neverthelefs the Relations, which they have hitherto publifhed, are pretty much confined, 
defedive. and fometimes even defective. Moft of their Authors, being employed about the Affairs of 
their Miffions, mind little more than to inform Enropeans of the Difpofition they found thofe 
People in to embrace the Faith, and of the Progrefs of the Gofpel amongft them. So that if 
they mention any thing remarkable relating to the Country, it is only occafionally and in brief, 
without dwelling on the Subje&. Some indeed, at the requeft of the Learned in Europe, have 
at their leifure Hours enter’d deeper in their Enquiries; but their Obfervations, tho’ pretty 
curious in themfelves, have fomctimes wantcd Exaétnefs, as being taken from the Chinese 
Books, whofe Authors are naturally inclined to exaggcrate the Rarities and Wonders of their 


Country. Oe 
Principally The Points wherein they haye happened to be miftaken principally regard the Geography, 
as tothe gccafion’d by their’depending a little too much on the Accuracy of the Chi Shi, which are 
Geography: certain Books, containing the Hiftory of every City and its Diftri&. Among other remarkable 
Things to be found in thefe Books, are the Plan of the City, and the Number of Market 
Towns and Villages belonging to it, with their Diftances from one another. Thefe Diftances 
are reckon’d by Li’s or Furlongs, which are of different Lengths in different Provinces; juft like 
the Leagues of the different Provinces of Kingdoms in Europe. The City of Toug-chex’, for 
inftance, which lies Eaft of Pe-king, is reckon’d to be 40 Li’s diftant: neverthelefs according 
to the Meafure employed by the Miffionary Geographers, who made the Maps, the Diftancc 
is not above 30; in the Province, of Shang-tong, 10 Li’s make but 8 of their Li’s, which 
are almoft equal to thofe ufed in the North Part of the Province of Hu-guang. But the 
Provinces of Kyang-uan, Fo-kyen and fome others, reckon the Li’s very differently, as the 
Miffionaries found by comparing them with the fame Meafure. ‘This is fufficient to fhew that 
pea the Longitudes given by the Peres Martini and Noel (E) cannot be exaét, becaufe they were 
eens determined by the Diftances as computed by the Chinefe in Li’s or Furlongs, whereof the 


andNoe?'s'Ta- 
bles ; ext& Length ought to be known before they are made ufe of. 


In 


(C) This is the late Abbe Renaudot, Member of the Academy (D) This Maxim will be found to be almoft univerfal, but 
of Infcriptions at Paris, eminent for his Skill in che Oriental — none will apply it to themfelves. 
Languages. There is a fmart Critique of P. Premare, on the * M. Dortous de Mairan of the Academy of Sciences. See the 
Book in Queltion, publifhed by P. du Halde, in the Lettres Edi-  21ft Tome of the Lettres Edifiantes & Curieufes, p. 76. 

‘antes, Tom. 19. but the Work is not altogether fo faulty as that (E) The firlt in his Atlas Chinenfis, and the latter in his Ob/r- 
Jefuit would reprefent its ithas been tranflated lately into Engl/e. vationes Math, & Phyf. in India and China, 
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In like manner the Peres Regis and Jartonx, by the Obfervations made with excellent Inftru- 
ments, both at di-vmg where they dwelt a Month, and at other Cities, always found a reise et 
of 29 or 30 Minutes between the Altitude taken by themfelves and that taken by P. Grae pe he's Obter. 
whether it was that the Inftruments uled by that Jefuit were too fhort and not well (F) (yions. 
divided, which is very likely, or that he had no regard to the Diameter of the Sun. ae 

For the reft, [don’t think we ought in the leaft to fufpeét the Veracity of certain Miffionaries bet ee 
who refiding in thofe fine Provinces, where Nature feems to have featter’d all her Riches, c4eq, 
have, by their charming Deferiptions, given occafion to imagin that all the reft of the Provin~ 7 
ces were like them: For fince they {peak only of what they faw themfelves, they are not to be 
blamed for the falfe Conclufions of others, nor is what they have written the lefs true on that 
Score. They had not then travelled over all the Provinces, as they have fince done, by 
means whereof they have acquired a moft particular and exa&t Knowledge of the Country. 

In fhort Pere le Comte, who has written fo agreeably about Ghima, confined himfelf wel Camte's 
to certain Matters; and is fo far from pretending to give a methodical Relation of the whole, one rn 
that he confeffes his Letters ought to be confider’d only as Memoirs, which might be of ufe enough. 
to thofe who had Thoughts afterwards of publifhing a more complete Defcription. 

’Tis in compofing fuch a Defcription that I have been at Work for feveral Years, and the ate Authors 
Quantity as well as Varicty of Matters, comprifed in the Propofals which I publithed, has ~“"®" 
caufed fome to doubt whether the Execution wou’d come up to the Defign: yet however vait 
it appears, I hope it will be found that IT have even done more than I promifed. At leaft 1 
have {pared no Pains to make known every thing, with regard to that large Portion of the Earth, 
that deferved Notice; and to affure myfelf of the Truth of whatever I relate concerning it. 

I have had in my Hands a prodigious quantity of Memoirs fent from China; which (tho’ eee fe 
moft of the Things contained in them were foreign to my Defign) I was not tired with joriat 
reading, becaufe I] met from time to time with fuch Particulars, as either were not known, 
or elfe confirmed the Truth of what has been publifhed already in the printed Relations. — 

Befides, the frequent Converfations I have had with certain Miffionaries returned from China, 
during their Stay in Europe, but efpecially the neceffary and continual Correfpondence carry’d 
on for thefe 14 Years paft with the other Miffionaries in all Parts of the Empire, have fup- 
ply’d me with all the Helps and Informations which I had octafion for. Some of them have 
even had the Complaifance to tranflate with great Care certain Books of the learned Chinefe, 
which are inferted in this Work, and furnifh Proofs to many of the Faéts related by me: 

In fhort, the whole being finifhed, I had refolved to fend it to Chima, in order_to have it His Care ta 
examined by fome of other of the oldeft Miffionaries; but while Iwas thinking of the Eee 
moft proper Means of doing it, I was informed that Pere Contancin, whom 1 had chiefly in Work. 
View, was arrived in France, having been fent into Europe about the Affairs of the Miffion. 

That ableand experienced Father, who had lived 30 Years in China (10 at Pe-king, where he 
had been Superior of the Jefuits Houfe, and the reft of the Time in different Provinces) ftay’d 
more than a Year at Parts, during which Time he had leifure to read over this Work, more 
than once, and examine it with the moft critical Attention. By means of his Affiftance, in 
clearing up certain doubtful Points, as well as adding feveral curious Particulars, I am con- 
vineed that I advance nothing which is not ftri€tly Faét, and hence it is that I hope to ayoid 
the Cenfure I have paffed on others, A hes 
__As to the Order of difpofing the Materials, it is the fame with that obferved in the Propo- Method and 
fals, excepting that I have inferted the coflpendious Hittory of the Ghinefé Monarchy in the {y27,°f the 
firtt’Tome (G); bétwefe the previous Knowledge-ofwhat_relates tothe Emperors and the Tran- : 
factions during their Reigns, is neceffary for the more eafily underftanding the Matters that are 
handled afterwards. 

For the fame Reafon I begin with a gencral Vie® of the Empire, containing a LUMMALY GC oneret Vere 
Account of the Things which are treated more at large in the Body of the Work. This is of China 
followed by a fhort Hiftory of certain People, particularly the Si-fan: which Nation hereto- 
fore formed a powerful Dominion, till Civil Wars rent it in Pieces, and compelled them at 
length to fibmit to the Chinefe Emperors to whom they were formidable before. 

T ought not to omit the curious Travels of certain Miffionaries in China, wherein is mark’d Travels of 
down very particularly what daily occurred to their Obfervation; infomuch that in teading, one Micfinarses 
feems to accompany them on the Road. Thefe Relations prepare us for the Defcription that 
follows of the 15 Provinces which compofe the Empire. 

This prefents to our View a great Numbet of fplendid Cities, celebrated on account of their Defeription of 
Situation and Extent, the Multitude of their Inhabitants; the extraordinary Concourfe of the # /veral 
Chinefe drawn thither for fake of Trade; the Beauty of the publick Buildings, and Plenty 7°" 
which reigns therein: there alfo one beholds the Produce of fertile Lands, (which often yield , 
two Crops in one Year) in Corn, Trees, and remarkable Fruits; Metals of all forts; Minerals 
ang precious Marble dug from the Bowels of the Mountains; extraordinaty Plants, whofe 
Roots are {0 wholefofie, and thrive in no other Climate; numerous Lakes, and Canals, as 
well as large and deep Rivers, which abound with all Kinds of Fith; a furprizing Mul- 
titude of Stupendous Bridges, which are very ftrong, and not only embellithed with divers 
Ornaments of Sculpture, but every Way fitted for the publick Conveniency ; in a word, all 
the Advantages which Art and Nature can contribute, for the Neceffaries and Pleafures of Life. 

: , Befides 


(F ) Seethe Travel: of the Peres Gruber and Dorwille from (G) The Reference is here made to the Oxginal; which con- 
China to India, thro! Tiber and Laffa, in Thevenot’s French Col- fills of four Tomes. 
Jection of Voyages and Travels. 
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Maps and Befides the general Map of all, including Ghina, Chinefe Tartary, and Tibet as far as the 


Phase Gafpian Sca, there is in this Tome a general Map of Ghina itfelf, and a particular Map of 
cach Province, with feyeral Plans of the Cities, which differ in Figure from thole of other 
Countries. 


In fhort, this firft Tome concludes with a fuccinét Hiftory of that great and ancient Mo- 
narchy : wherein I conform, as I ought, to the Opinion univertally received among the Chinefe 
who deduce their Chronology from the Reign of the Emperor Yaw, and lool upon it as indu- 
. bitable down to the prefent ; as I have remarked in the (J) Advertifement prefixt to that Hiftor 

After giving thefe general Notices of China, 1 enter into a more particular Detail of anne 
concerns that Nation as to their Character, Manners, Cuftoms, Government, Progrefs in the 
Sciences, Religion, Morality, &c. which I handle in fo many feparate Artitles, and, I flatter 
mytfelf, as fully as the Subjeét required. St 3 
Government LU {peak firft of the Antiquity and Extent of that Monarchy; the Authorit : 
of china ~~ his Expences, Revenues, Houfehold, the Magnificence of hic. Palace, and 2A et sa tt 
he goes abroad; the Form of Government both Civil and Military; the proper Funétions of 
the Mandarins, their Power, and the Honour paid them; the Forces of the Empire, the 
Fortreffes, the Soldiery, their Arms and Artillery; the Policy which is obferved, as well in 
the Cities for maintaining good Order, as in the great Roads for the Safety and Convenienc 
of Travellers. ey 
Charager of Next I treat of the Genius and Character of the Chimefe, their Air 
the Chine Fafhions; their Houfes, and elegant Furniture thereof; the Poke infiged oO? 
and the ae rage ee in the Prifons where they are confined, 2 

I proceed to fhew how Merit, which alone confers Nobility in China, may be i 
how much it differs from the Avropean. As the Grevdeet are Enemies is ioe ee 
as concerns their Perfons, they make the better Figure when they appear abroad: we hall here 
fee what Magnificence the Ghinefe affe&t in their Journeys, and Feafts; as well as in their 
publick Works, fuch as Bridges, Triumphal Arches, Gates, Towers, Walls of their Cities, €c 

Every Thing is regulated in China, even to the moft common Duties of Society: which 
gives me an Occafion to {peak of the Ceremonies obferved by them in point of Civility; in 
their Vifits, and the Prefents they make one another; iu their Letters, Feafts Marriages ‘and 
Meu Funerals. : 

igricultnre With regard to the Commonalty, they are wholly employ’d either about Husba 

Manufadtures, or Trade. This leads ae fpeak of the Eftcem fet upon Reale a 

thofe who apply themtelves to it; of the Skill and Induftry of the Mechanics; the incredible 

Trade carry’d on'in the Heart of the Empire; the numerous Lakes and Rivers, which render 

the Provinces fertile and produce Plenty; the Barks and Veffels of Burden for tranfporting fo 

many rich Commodities from:one_ Province to another; of the antient Coins, and thofe current 
ee: prefent in the Empire. ee 

nyfaturcs Their principal Trade with Foreigners, efpecially the Europeans, confifting in Varnifhed 

Works, Porcelain and Silks; I fhew how the Varnifh and China Ware are made: and give 
the Tranflation of an antient Chinefe Author, who teaches us the Method of managing and 
rearing the Silk-Worms, fo as to encreafe and improve the Breed. Thefe Matters are render’d 

{till more intelligible by the Plates, where fomething of each is reprefented after the Life. 
As the Sciences cultivated in China aie the only Way to Honours and Employments, and 
confift chiefly in a thorough Knowledge of their Faws, Hiftory and Morality, they deferve a 
more than ordinary Attention. I introduce this Part, by informing the Reader what fort of 
Language  Ydea he ought to have of the Chinefe Language, fo widely different from all ethers both dead 
and living. In order to this, L-remark what is the Genius of it, and how the Words, which 
are all Monofyllables, muft be pronoun@d, annexing a fhort Sketch of the Grammar of that 
Tonguc: after which I thew how the Chinefe make their Ink, and different Sorts of Paper ; 
with their Method of printing and binding Books. , 

I proceed next to give an Account of the Studies peculiar to the Ghinefe Youth, the diffe- 
rent Degrees thro” which they pafs before they commence Doétor, and the Examinations they 
muft undergo to obtain them. For the Reader’s better Information I have interted an Extract 
of a Chinefe Book on that Subje&t: wherein is fhewn, the Method to be obferved in teaching 
Students; the Choice to be made of Mafters; the Paflages of Hiftory neceflary to be learned 
in order to form the Manners; the Examination of thofe who afpire to different forts of De- 
erees; a Specimen of the Difcourfes made in the Affembly of the Literati; laftly, the Plan 
of an Academy, or Society of Learned Men. 

Thefe are only, as it were, the Preliminaries naturally leading to the Chinefe Literature, that 
is, to the Knowledge of thofe Books, fo antient and highly cfteemed among them, call’d King : 
by which Word they underftand a fublime and folid Doétrine, grounded on fure Principles. 
Of thefe they reclcon five, which they confider as Canonical Books of the firft Order, and gail 
U-king, or The five Books, by way of Excellence. * 

Canonical I have given the Subftance of thefe 5 Books, viz. (1.) the J-kmg, a Work purely Symboli- 
Books of the cal. (2.) the Shu-king, which contains the remarkable Events under the firft Emperors and Le- 
Sirf Order giflatots of the Nation; their Inftruétions about Government, with their Laws and Regu- 
lations touching Manners, whereof thofe antient Heroes were fo many Patterns. From this I 

Elogies 


Annals cf the 
Emperors 


Ceremouics 


Education 


Literature 


_ CL) We have omitted foure Paragraphs that follow this, rela- the faid Advertifement, where the fame Subject is handled more 
ting to che AuthemticneG of the ChiseJe Hiftory; in order tofupply —exprefsly. 
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have given fome Extras. (3.) the Shi-king, conlifting of Odes or Poems, wherein the Elogies 
of illuftrious Men are recited, and the Laws and Cuftoms of the Empire recorded. Some of thete 
Odes have been feleéted, and faithfully tranflated. (4.) the Chun-t{yn, which is inferior to the 
three former, yet is very much efteemed by the Learned: It contains the Annals of the King+ 
dom of La, the fame at prefent with the Province of Shan-tong. (5.) the Li-ki, being a fort of 
Memorial of the Laws, Ceremonies and Duties of a Civil Life. 

From thefe Books, which are of greateft Antiquity, I pafs to the four Claffical or Canonical 
Books of the fecond Rank, call’d Z/e-/bu: Thele properly are no more than Expolitions and A pho- 
rifms, grounded on thofe antient Monuments; and were either written by Coufugius, or com- 
piled by his Difciples, out of the Maxims and Difcourfes of that celebrated Philofopher, 
whom the whole Nation look upon as their Mafter. Firft, I give an Abridgment of his Life, 
and alter that an Extra@ of the moft effential Matters, according to the Order of the Chapters 
or Heads contained in each of his Works; which are, (1.) the Ta-byo, that is, the Great Science, 
or Science of Adults; (2.) the Chong-yong, or immutable Medium, which is that juft Mean 
to be found between the two Extremes wherein Virtue confifts; (3.) the Lani, that is, 
moral and pithy Difcourfes; (4.) Meng-tfe, or, the Book of the Philofopher Mengius, which 
gives the Idea of a perfeét Government. ae 

To thefe four Books I fabjoin two others, which are very much eftcem’d, and placed by the 
Chinefe among, their Claflical Books: The firft has the Title of Hyau-king, that is, concerning 
Filial Refpeé?, and contains the Anfwers made by Confugins to his Difciple Lfeng , the fecond 
is named Syau-hyo, which fignifies the Science or School of Children. 

This is properly what is call’d the Chinefe Science, which comprifes the fundamental Princi- 
ples of their Government, and maintains {uch good Order in the Empire : This, in effeét, is the 
Science moft proper for Man, fecing it has regard direétly to his Conduét, and the Means of 
rendring him perfeét according to his State and Condition. : 

Some, perhaps, may think, that the Government of Ghina, which was grounded originally on Conftitution of 
fach Principles, has been gradually weaken’d during a Jong Scries of Years, and under fo many the Chinefe 
different Monarchs: But the Chimefe themfelves inform. us, that they have never deviated Gv 
from thofe wife Maxims. This will appear from a curfory View of moft of the Dynafties, 
as they ftand in a Collcétion made by the Orders and Direction of the late Emperor Kang-hi, 
whole Reign was fo long and glorious. , 

In this curious Collection we meet with the Difcourfes and Reflections made by thofe who cytaion of 
were moft eminent in the State on account of their Dignity, Experience-and- Know ledge. £dias, Dif 
Part of thefe are the Edi&s, Declarations and Ordinances of different Emperors, and their In- #”/* &* 
ftru€tions which they fent to the Kings, Tributary Princes and Magiftrates, the 1eft are the 
Difcourfes and Remonftrances of the Prime Minifters, and other Perfons moft famed for Wifdom 
throughout the Realm, to the Emperor. The Whole of what they fay turns principally 
upon good or bad Government, the Improvement of Agriculture, the Means of comforting 
the People, and fupplying their Neceflities, the Art and Difficulty of Reigning ; on War; the 
Advancement of Learning, &c. At the End of moft of thefe Pieces are brief Remarks of the 
Emperor Kang-hi, a Prince skilful in the Art of Reigning, written with a red Pencil, that is, 
with his own Hand. 

The fame Matters are handled in two other Books, of which I have given very fhort Abftraéts : 

The Firft was compiled under the Dynafty of the Ming; the Second is intitled The iWuftri« 
ous Women; wh in like manner it appears that, under different Reigns, the Ghinefe La- 
dies governed themfelvés dnd their Families“according to thofe Maxims. ~~ 

It appearing from thefe Evidences, that the fundamental Principles of the Government 
have been always maintained in Ghina by a conftant Obfervance of them, it is no wonder 
z 2 fe a State of fuch vaft Exterit has fubfifted for fo many Ages, and ftill {ubfifts in all its 

p. endorm 

From this Detail of the Gbinefe Form of Government, I proceed to confider the Reli+ Religionsiz 
gion of thefe People; their Morality; the Knowledge they had of other Sciences; their Tafte China, 
in Hiftory, Poetry, and the Drama; and laftly, their Skill in point of Medicine. Thefe 
are the-Matters contained in the third Volume. bi 

With regard to the Religions approved of, or tolerated in China, I exhibit, according to the 
Order of Time, the Doétrines of the different Se&ts: Here I treat of (1.) the Worthip of the anti- 
ent Chinefe, drawn from their claffical Books; but without ftaying to explain what they under- 
ftand by * Zyen and + Shang-ti which is the Object of their Worthip, I leave the Reader to his 
own Judgment; (2.) the Seét of Tav-t/c, whofe Syftem I defcribe; (3.) the Seé of the Idol 
fo, where [explain what thofe Idolaters call snterual and external Do€trine; (4.) the Seét of 
certain modern Literati, who have made a fort of Philofophy of their own, by means 
whereof, adhering not fo much to the Text of the antient Books as the Glofles and Com- 
ments of fome late Writers, they pretend to folve every Thing according to natural Caufes : 

A Treatife I have inferted in form of Dialogue, wherein one of thefe modern Philofophers 

unfolds his Syftem concerning the Origin and State of the World; will thew bow much 

thefe Smatterers in Learning are miftaken. , 

, The Eftablifhment and Progrefs of the Chriftian Religion in this Empire being an Article 

oe intercfting to be omitted, I thought myfelf obliged to give the Hiftory of it; wherein, 

tho’ I cou’d not avoid {peaking occafionally of the Contefts which arofe latterly among the 
Cc * Miffionaries 


eg, ss : 7 
yen, Heaven, or the Spirit of Heaver. +> Shang-ti, Sovereign Being, Supreme Emperor. 


Moral Phi- 
lotsphy. 


Mathematics. 


Poetry and 
Hiflory. 


Medicine. 


Defviftion of 
Chinele Tar- 
tary. 


Travels of P. 
Gerbillon. 
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Miffionaries, yet I handle them very flightly, ating herein the Part of an Hiftorian, and res 
lating fimply, and in few Words, what has been faid on both Sides. 

Moral Philofophy has been all along the principal Study of the Chinefe, and it is chiefly by 
their Abilities therein that they attain to the Honours and Dignities of the Empire; but as, in 
order to be thoroughly informed what their Notions and Maxims are with regard to the Re- 
gulation of Manners, it will be necefflary to hear what fome of their Sages have written there= 
on, I have given the Abridgement of two Books of Morality: the one pretty Modern, and 
much efteem’d in the Country; the other more antient, containing Reflections, Maxims and 
Examples in point of Behaviour. 

The Authors of thefe two Treatifes have done no more than explained the Principles difperfed 
thro’ thotfe antient and venerated Books above mention’d. Altho’ that on the one Hand, I 
grant there are among them found Maxims, ufeful Reflections, and laudable Inftances; yet on 
the other, L difapprove whatever is vicious or criminal in the Aétions which they relate, as 
well as what is falte or out of the way in their Remarks and Maxims. (4) 

The other Sciences haye not been wholly neglected by the Chinefe ; but whether they have 
made any confiderable Progrefs in them, may be judged from the Account I have given. The 
Reader will at leaft underftand what the Miffionary Jefuits have done to affift them in im- 
proving fome of thofe Sciences, particularly Aftronomy, wherein they were moft verfed; and 
in teaching them other Patts of Mathematics which they were ignorant of. 

For the reft, it can’t be deny’d but they have a Tafte for Poetry, and efpecially Hiftory : 
whether we regard the Hiftory of their own Nation, which they write faithfully, and without 
Partiality : or the little Hiftories they compofe not unlike our Romances; which are filled 
with variety of Incidents contrived to amufe the Fancy, but whofe fole End is almoft 
conftantly to difcourage Vice and recommend Virtue, like thofe I have inferted, which I believe 
will afford Pleafure in reading 

I carmot fay fo much in behalf of their Tragedies, which are formed on Notions very different 
from ours. However that which I have given, being carefully tranflated, will fhew their Genius, 
and what they have been able to do this way on their own Bottom, fince they never corref- 
ponded with any other polite and learned People. 

It remains only to {peak of the Medicine of the Chmefe, and their Method of Praétice. 
This I have done by explaining firft the general Syftem in ufe with their Phyficians, and after- 
wards fhewing what is fingular among them, namely, their Skill in judging of Diftempers by 
fecling the Pulfe, and knowing the Ufe of their Simples for compofing their Remedies. _To 
illuftrate this the more, I have inferted three of their Works: The firft is a Treatife intitled 
the Secret of the ‘Puife, the Author whereof lived fome Ages.before Chriff; The fecond is a 
brief Extract of a Chinefe Herbal; and the third a Collettion of Recipes, made ufe of by 
their Phyficians in the Cure of cee eer 

To thefe I have added another Extra& of a Work, whofe Author is not at all favourable to 
the Phyficians of his own Nation. He teaches his Countrymen how they may do without the 
Affiftance of Doctors or their Drugs, by means of a Regimen which he prefcribes, and had 
try’d with Succefs; he pretends to have found out an eafy way of prolonging one’s Days in per- 
fect Health, and becoming our own Phyfician. This concludes the three Volumes which treat 
of China: wherein I think I have taken notice of every Thing that is neceffary in furnifh- 
ing a complete Account of that Empire. 

The Fourth and laft Volume is wholly taken up with the Defcription of Ghinefe Tartary, Ko=. 
rea, and Tibet: OF which vatt Countries hitherto we have known little more than the Names, ax 
any one may be convinced, by_anly-eafting an Eye on.the Maps of our,ableft Geographers. 
But here he fhail meet with a particular Account of them,, partly from the Geographical and 
Hiftorical Remarks which I have inferted relating to the diffeyent Countries; and partly from 
the Eight Journals of P. Gerbillon’s Travels into Lartary, by Order of the Emperor, or in his 
Retinue. That Father fets down ina very particular Manner whatever occurr’d to him from 
day to day concerning thofe vaft Regions, which extend from China as far as the Ruffian Do+ 
minions. And I queftion whether the Readers cou’d have acquir’d a more thorough Know- 
them, in cafe they had performed thofe long and painful Trayels themfelyes. i 

Itho’ 


(AZ) The following Lines, which come in here, being foreign to 
the Subjeél, we have thought the Notes the moft proper Place for 
them ; if rather (uch Digreflions ought not to have been confider’d 
as Exerelcences, and thrown out. 

We are far from intending to introduce the Chincfe Doétors into 
Europe to give Letures on Virtue. The Light of the Gofpel fhines 
out among usin full Luftre, and expofes clearly to. our View what 
the whole Strength of human Wildom has been able to give us but 
a Glimpfe of. : 

Whiatever the Sages of China, as well as the antient Philofophers, 
have taught worthy Commendation, it has been owing to the Light of 
Reafon, in following which they have acquired fome mall Know- 
Jedge of Truth and its Principles. Whereas Chriftians have a per- 
fet Knowledge thereof, infomuch as they know F. C. who is the 
Truth itlelf, the fovercign Reafon and fubfifting Wifdom of God. 
All human Wiidom is but Folly, if it does not lead to F.C. his 
Doétrine is to be found no where but in the Scriptures, which have 
the Charatter of the Divinity flamp'd on them; and it is to this 
heavenly Doftrine, that every Man, wit !:as not a Mind to be Ied 
away with vain Reafonings, ought inviolal:iy to adhere, as to the 
per. Fountains of Truth. 

tye C™uye Sages ave indeed know teva: ‘Cruths, but neither 


they, nor the anticnt Philofophers, fo much cry’d up, have known 
them all: in the Chriltian Law alone confummate Rightcoufnels is 
to be found; nor can any one arrive at true Wildom but by em- 
bracing its Rules, and putting them in Praélice. 

If the Chinefe Philofophers have fometimes fpoken concerning Fu- 
mitity, the very Name of which was unknown to the Pagan Sages, 
yet it appears that they anderftood nothing more thereby than that 
outward Refpeét which we ought to have for one another, confift- 
ing in a certain Compolure of the Countenance, peculiar Poflures 
of the Body, fuch as falling on the Knees, or proftrate on the Ground ; 
certain Marks of Submifhion and Obedience paid to Parents, Magi- 
flrate:, and all Perfons in Authority; but that internal Humility, 
which teaches us to humble our Hearts before God, to acknowledge our * 
Faults, not to be prefumptuous, nor atcribute any Thing to ourown 
Strength; all this is only to be Icarned, as St Auguftin observes, 
from the Doétrinc and Aétions of 7. C. when he tells us /eara frort 
me, for Tai meck and bumble of Heart; when being infinitely great, 
he made him(clf little to come to us; when having no Sin of hia 
own to blot out or expiate, he fubmitted even to Death, and the 
Crof. He only was capable of teaching and making us love a 
Virtue fo fublime and little known, which is however the Bafis of 
all other Virtues. 
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, Propofals I am not obliged to meddle with that Part of Tartary which be- hacer 
oe wae Ravens cock J have inferted fh the Map and Relation of sae ae Siberia. 
made by Captain Bcerings in his Travels from Tobolsk as far as (N) Kam oe a wher 
was fent by the late Czar, to examine if there was a Paffage thence into Das ae aie 

T conclude the whole with a Table of part of the Latitudes which were obferved, and the Lon- ness 

it efalti : > Ge ical Operations, which the Miffionaries made ufe of in order [tt wre 
gitudes refulting from the Geometrical Op: » Whi De aot alae ob a 
to draw the Maps inferted in this Work. Thefe Longitudes are reckon’d from ee 
Pe-king, being, unwilling to reduce them to that of Paris for fear of committing ve : iftake. 
(0) The Latitudes were obferved with excellent Inftruments and great Care. ey avenot 
inferted in this Catalogue, all that were determin’d, becaufe feveral, of the aaah w obi 
made in Places, which cither wanted a Name, or were too inconfiderable to be infcrted in the 

aps. (P : ; . 
rae ae Maps make a confiderable and very intercfting Part of our Dae at ay eet 
doubtlefs be expeéted, that I fhould give an Account of the Motives sna ued the Em- 
peror Kang-hi to have them drawn, and of the Method taken by the Miffionarics in exe= 

uting the Work. ee 

c That great Monarch having perceived the Accuracy of the European Mee aon a ae ay Oe 
of the Country about ‘Pe-king, which the Miffionarics had made by his Order, refolved to a 

Maps of all the Provinces of his Empire, as well as of Tartary {0 far as is under his Sub- 

jection, drawn after the fame Manner. In recommending this Work to the Miffionaries, he 

{poke to them in the moft obliging Terms, protefting publickly that he looked on this great 
Undertaking as a Matter of vaft Importance to the Empire, and that he wou d fpare no coft 

ave it completed. . ; 

is In effeaa lei Days after he commanded the great Tribunals to nominate Mandarins to 
fuperintend the Meafurements, to the end that they might give the exact Names of the moft 
remarkable Places they were to pafs thro’; and caufe the Magiftratcs of Towns to attend on 

the Bounds of their refpeétive Diftris with their People, and afford fuch other Affiftance 

as fhou’d be deem’d requifite. All this was performed with iurprizing Punétuality; which is 

a manifeft Proof of the admirable Order and Policy obferv’d through that vaft Empire, ; 

The Work was begun the 4th of Fuly 1708, according to our Way of reckoning, or according et cas 
to the Chinefe Kalendar, on the 16th of the 4% Month of the 47th Year of Kang-hi. The 7 Ee 
Peres Bouvet, Regis and Fartoux, undertook to determine the exa& Situation of the famous gin with furs 
Wall that feparates"Ghina fiom Tartary; which affording a great Numbef'of remarkable aaa 
Points, by means of the Gates that give Entrance into the Empire, and fo many fortify’d 
Towns with which it is as it were Aank’d, might ferve to regulate the Longitudcs of the Nor- 
thern Provinces whereof it is the boundary, and confequently of all thofe that are contiguous 
to them. ; : ; 

P. Bouvet falling fick after 2 Months application, P. P. Regis and Fartoux continued the 
Work,: and did not return to Pe-king till the Fannary 10, 17¢9. . 

The Map which they brought home with them, and was above 15 Foot long, exhibited NOt Aap of it 45 
only all the windings of this Wall, which fometimes mounts to the tops of Mountains, and Foot tong. 
fometimes defcends into the loweft Vallies, according to the Difpofition of the Land, but alfo 
all the Streights of the Mountains, and Gates great and finall, to the Number of about 300; all 
the Forts, and Military Places, even thofe which, being built at a certain Diftance from the 
Wall, feemte~hwwe been erected purely to fy the others. that -are near them. In fhort, 
it exhibits the Pofitions 6F ‘all the Het#Rbouring Places, ‘on both fides the Wall, as well as 
the Paffage in and out of the moft inconfidcrable Rivers. 

The Emperor who was much pleafed with this Map, no longer doubting the Succefs of the 
Undertaking, became more carneft than ever to have it executed in the beft Manner. 

The 8% of May 1709, the Peres Regis, Fartoux, and Fridelli a German, whom the Empe- atap of Eaf- 
ror had joined with them, fet out from Pe-king to begin the Geography of Eaftern crn Taraty 
Lartary, which is properly the Country of the Manchews who at prefent have the Do- ae wade 6) 
minion in Chima. P-B. Regis 

This was a difficult Task, becaufe that Country having been as it were abandoned for man ebay and 
Years, it feem’d fearce poffible to find the neceflary Supple of Men, Horfes and Provifions, , 
fora Work that was to continue for feveral Months. ut as nothing efcaped the Emperor’s 
forefight, he gave fo good Orders to the Manchew Mandarins who govern the Cities, where- 
on thoft uninhabited Countrics depend, and thofe Orders were fo pundually executed, that the 
Work was never retarded. In advancing towards thofe Parts they determined the Situations of 
the principal’Places of the Province of Tygetees or Qyan-tong, bounded on the South by the 
Great Wall, which having been furvey’d the Year before ferved asa Bafis to the Work. In fhort 
the Map made this Year comprized the Province of Lyau-tong, the antient Country of the Man= 
chews, the northern Bounds of Korea feparated from it by the (Q) Timen River, the Territo- 
ties of the Zartars call’d Tu-pi Ta-fe, the Habitations of the Ke-cheng Ta-fe, which extend to the 
Mouth of the greateft River in Zartary, named by the Zartars, Saghalian Ula, and by the 


. Chinefe 
(N) Orig. Kamtfchacka for Kamt/chatka, which is the German thority to that Part of the Map where it was fituated, tho’ thé 
Orthography. Name wereunknown. An Obleryation wou'd even intitle a Vil- 


_(Q) For our Parts we {ce no Inconveniency in reckoning Lon- lage to a Place in a Map before a City which wanted that Advan- 
gitude from Paris more than Pe-king, but think it belt to com- tage, and render it confiderable in Geography’, however abjedt it 
pute from both Placcs. might be in itfelf. 

(P) The Author feems to be miflaken here. An Ob- (2) In the Orig. Touren Oula, but as Oulz or Ula fignifies a 
fervation of the Latitude at any Place wou'd help to give Au. River, I thought fit to omit it, to prevent the Tautology, 


Vill 
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Chinefe, He-long-kyang,+in a word, all the Diftriéts of the Mongol Princes, whom the Chinefe 
call Tjau Ta-fe, from the 45th Degree of Latitude to the goth by which they returned. 

This Work was very agreeable to the Emperor, as well as to the Manchews born at Pe-king, 
who there beheld their antient Country, and were able to learn more from it in a quarter of an 
Hour than by difcourfing with ever fo many Travellers. 

Thefe three Fathers were fearce arrived at Pe-king when they had Orders to begin upon the 


Map of Pe- 
the-li, made 


Map of the Province of Pe-che-d/, which is that of the Court. They fet out the 10th of Dec. the 


by the fame fame Year, and did not finifh it till the 20th of ‘fave 1710. The Province is large, and contains a 


Faskers, 


great number of Cities, whole Pofitions were not to be negleéted, otherwife the mutual Di- 


ftances wou’d have been greater or leffer than they ought, or the Bearings of the Towns already 
mark’d down wou’d havé difagreed with the Obfervations. 

This Map was the more acceptable, as the Province it defcribed was well known. The Em- 
peror took the Pains to examine it himfelf, and fecing the Places juftly exhibited which he had 
often paffed thro’, and caufed to be meafured by the Manchews, (whofe Bufincfs it is to furvey 
the Roads when he goes into the Country) he fignify’d to the Miffionaries that he wou’d anfwer 
for the Accuracy of it; and that if the reft proved as good, their Performance wou’d fatisfy 


him, and be out of the reach of Criticifm. 


Map of the 
Rowrindr 
Eaftern Tar- 
tary by the 


The 22d of July 1710, the Emperor ordered the fame Miffionaries to go towards the Saghalian 
Ula; he had caufed a Town to be built on the South fide of that great River, call’d Saghatian 
Ula Hotun (R), where there are Manchews under a Licutenant General 


(nained in their Language 


fame Fefuits. Maireychain, to guatd the Frontiers againft the Raffans; who defcending the River from 
Nipchti, a City a little to the Welt, might in a few Days enter the Territories of the Empire: 
To fupport this Lieutenant General, the Emperor has built two other Cities farther up in his 
Dominions towards the South. They are but a few Days Journey afunder, with Villages all 
along the Road, where are Relays of Poft-Horfes. The neareft to the Saghalian Ula Hotun, 
is Merghen, where _is alfo a Lieutenant General with Troops; the other, named Tsit{ikar, (8) 
is the Seat of the General Commander of all the Country. : 
Returning from Tsit/ikar, which is in the Latitude of 47 Degrees 24 Minutes and 30 Seconds, 
they had an Opportunity of meafuring feveral Degrees fucceffively from North to South; for 
the Country confifts wholly of Plains which extend beyond the reach of Sight, withont either 
Houfes, Trees, or any confiderable Rivers. The ufual Drink of the Mongols in thofe Parts, is 


Water drawn out of Wells, dug here and there, 


to which they remove their Tents and Flocks, 


according to the Scafon and the Plenty or Scarcity of Pafture. 
This Map was finifh’d the 14th of December, and tho’ it was empty enough, yet the 
Emperor was pleafed with it, as giving him a View of his new Settlements which he judged fo 


neceflary to the publick Tranquillity. 


Map of Shan- 
tong Sy Regis 
and Cordolo, 


In the Year 1711 the Geograplitrs;-in order to expedite the Work, were divided into two 
Companies. The Petes Regis and Cordofo, a Portugueze newly landed in Ghina, undertook 
the Map of the Province of Shan-tong, contiguous to that of Pe-che-li. The Peres Fare 


toux and Fridelli, accompanied by Pere Bonjour, an Auflin Friar, (already known in Europe 
on account of his Learning) who arrived about 3 Months before in China, went beyond 
the Great Wallas far as Hamz (T), the Capital City of a Country of the fame Name, and meafured 


almoft all the Territories of the Zartars cal’d Kalka Ta-fe. 


They returned by the publick 


Road thro’ the Provinces of Shen-fiand Shan-fi, entering China by the Gate of the Great Wall, 
which is named Hya-yx-quan, from the Fort that defends it, and is diftant from Hayé not 


above Ninety Leagues whcreof Twenty go to a Degree: 


at Pe-king before fasuary 1712. 


Maps of Shan- 
fit and Shen-fi 
by De Tartre 
and Cordofo. 


thefe Miffionaries did-not arrive 


The Emperor was extremely pleafed with this Map, and that of Shax-tong made a little be- 
fore, and having fent to know if more of their Society were not’to be found in the Provinces, 
who were capable of engaging in the fame Work, four others were propofed and approved of. 
Pere Cordofo went to join Pere de Tartre, who remain’d in Shan-/i, with Orders to make the 


Map of that Province and Shen-/i adjoining to it: As foon as they had finifhed thefe 2 Maps, 
which were each ro Feet fquare, they returned to Pe-king. 

The Mandarin who prefented thefe Maps to the Emperor, having informed his Majefty, 
that if he required any Thing to be explain’d, Pere de Tartre was in waiting toobey his Com- 


(R) The Chine H in Hotun, Hami, Hya-yu-quan, &e isa 
flrong Afperate founding like a double H4, or rather is a Sound 
partaking both of the K and Hj; hence we find the fame Words 
written fometimes with K, fometimes with H. The beft Way 
wou'd be to make ule of both Letters together, or K4, as Mr D'An- 
wille has done in many Names; but “tis often difficult t¢ know 
when that Character is to be ufed, the H being fometimes confounded 
with the K in Words which we know ought to be written with a 
K, as we have obferved in our Preface. Pere Soucict by Compari- 
fon of Words fhews that Pere Gaubi/ expreffes the Chinefe H in fo- 
reign Names by Go. But he miltakes in fuppofing that he exprefles 
the (ame Letter by an in Olof, (O-lo-ffe] Ruffeor Ruffian, luppo- 

See Pere Scu- fing the O to be prefixed like the Particle He in Hebrew Words. 
ciet, Obfer- But doubtlefs the Reafon is becaafe the Chine/e take the Name from 
vations Ma- the Yartars, who call the Ruffans Urus or Ords, as well as the 
thematiques Turks, Arabs, and all the other oriental Nations. ’ 

bc. 4%.172g (8) In the French in this Place tis written Tyittikar. In the 
Vot. I, Page Table of Longitudes at the End of the 424 Volume Zchifkar, and 
168. in the Jefuits Maps Ycitciear, which laf Pronunciation I have 
followed. On this Oceafion I muft obferve that Pere du Ha/de has 
oblerved ro Uniformity, in cxprefling the Sound common among 
the Chinejz and Tartar, and which is dcfignated by the Portugueze 

! 


mands, 


and Spaniards, who allo have it,.by a ¢ or ¢ with a Plica, call'd 
by them Crdi//a. For we find it exprels'd no lefs than 4 different 
Ways, fometiines by ff as in /¢-/bu, by a fingleS in Ta-fe, by ts as 
in tfeng, and by J in the Name in Quettion 3.0 which Pere da 
Halde, tor what Realon 1 know not, has added a 5¢h Charaéter, 
wiz Ty, as in the fame Word. So little Uniformity is obferved on this 
Head, that we meet with the Cedi//a written 4 difierent Ways in the 
fame Word, viz. Tjrvang, Sfianz, and Sevang; it partakes fome 
what of our 2, and is founded like an / with a ¢ before it, whilt- 
ling or fraining it between the Teeth: I have diilinguifh’d this 
Sort of Sound by ¢s. tho’ perhaps a fingle / might do as well. [ec 
is difficult for thofe Nations who do not ule this Sound to expre(s itin 
their Charaéters. Hence Brand in his Account of isbrand Ides's Tra- 
vels froin Mejcocu to China, writes Suttegar ; Isbrand Ides himlclf, 
Xixigar; and Mr Kyri/fow in his late Map of the Rufian Empire, 
Tichitschigar ; which two lalt Words according to the Englifh Ortho- 
graphy are Chichigar. 

(1) Hami is the City, which in fome of our Books and Maps - 
is written Camul, in others Chamil or Khamil; (0 Hya-yu-quan is 
written Kia-yu-koan not only by Pere Gaubil, but often by Pere Du 
Halds himlelfy for the Reafon before affigned in Note R. 
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mands, the Emperor fent for him in, to point out fome Places he had himfelf obferv’d in thefe 
Provinces: Which done, that Prince faid feveral times Ltyen-pa-tfo, He is right in every Thing. 

There happened one Thing pretty remarkable in this Audience: The Emperor alledged that 
the Courle of a River was wrong in another Map, which had relation to the Maps of shan-/t 
and Shen-/i: Pere De Tartre, fenfible of his Majefty’s Miftake, maintained the Truth (with 
all due Refpect,) in fo clear a Manne, that the Monarch came into his Opinion, Z/o Wau, 
fays he, I am miftaken, A great Conceflion in an Emperor of China! ; . 

The Peres Ve Mailla and Henderer were ordered to affift Pere Regis in the Province of Ho- 
nan, after which they all joined in making the Maps of Kyang-nan, Che-kyang, and Fo-kyen; 
thofe of the Province of Kyang-/t, Quang-tong and Quang-/r, fell to the Share of the Peres 
De Tartre and Cordofa; and thote of Se-chwen and Yuu-nan_to P. Frideli with P. Bonjour, 
who dyed in this laft Province on the Frontiers of Ava and Pegd the 25th of December 1714. 

The agth of March following Pere Regis was fent into Yun-nan to finifh the Map of it, 
Pere Fridelli having fallen fick there. By the time he had finifhed his Work that Miffio- 
nary recovered, and both together fet about the Maps of Quey-chew and Hu-quang. 

After their return to ‘Pe-Ag January 1. 1717, nothing remained to be done, but out of 
the particular Maps of the Provinces to make a general one ; and that was far advanc’d by 
P. fartoux, who was detain’d at Pe-king by his Indifpofition, fo that it was finifhed and pre- 
fented to the Emperor in the year 1718. That the Reader may be more fully apprized in 
how particular and accurate a Manner this Work was condutted, I fhall infert the Account fent 
by Pere Regis in the Name of the Miffionaries concerned with him in the Execution of it: 

© T can aflure you, fays he, that we have omitted nothing requifite for rendering our Work wtethad ov- 
‘ perfect. We have ourfelves vifited all the’Places, even thofe of leaft Confideration, throughout ee m 
“the Provinces; examined the Maps and Hiftories of each City preferved in their Tribunals ; Mane . 
© made Enquiries of the Mandarins and their Officers, as well as the Principal Inhabitants, whofe 
‘Territories we pafs'd thro’; in fhort, by meafuring as we advanc’d, we ftill had Meafures 
“ready to ferve the Triangles, form’d by fuch Points as were to be fix’d. For after mature 
‘Deliberation we thought it beft to ufe the Method of Triangles, all others appearing to us piscine 
“not only too tedious, confidering the vaft Extent of the Countries of which the Emperor ‘Tyiangies ex- 
“ wanted the Map, but fcarcely practicable on account of the Towns being fo near one anothet ; «client. 
“ fince it is certain that the leaft Error, occafioned by the Pendulum going wrong, or the Immer- 
“fion of one of Jupiter's Satellites not being accurately obferved, wou’d caute a confiderable 
“Error in the Longitude: For Inftance, the Miftake of a Minute in Time wot'd produce an 
‘ Error of ts Minutes in Longitude, which are equivalent ‘to four or five Leagues, according to 
“the Difference of the Parallels: So that it might happen, that according to the Obfervation,; 
“ two Towns wou’d be made contiguous, at the fame time that there wou’d be really fome 
* Diftance, tho’ not much, between them. ae 
‘6 This Inconveniency is not to be fear’d in the Method of Triangles: For how is it poffible 
“to err four Leagues in the Diftance between two Places no farther afunder, when by a Meafure 
“that. always follows us, and Semi-Circles accurately divided, we fix divers Points between 
“the two Terms, which joined together make as it were a Chain of Triangles? On the other 
‘hand nothing is fo difficult as to avoid a fmall Error in Time; the beft Pendulums are put out 
‘ of order by Travelling, and to prevent erring, even in a fingle Minute, the Obfervations muft 
“ be repeated feveral Days; 4 Task which wou’d be extremely fatiguing. ; 

‘ The Obfervations of the Satellites require, net only more Time and Accuracy, but alfo Tele- 
‘ {Copes of the fame Size, :and, if. I may fo- fpeék; the fame Eyts in the Obferver and his 
‘Correfpondent; for, ifthe one fees them ever fo little fooner than the other, fome Error 
¢ will inevitably happen, which muft not be fuffered in determining {mall Diftances: And if Ob- 
“fervations of a Satellite, made in the fame Place, by the fame Perfon, differ fo in Time as to 
* caufe a fmall Variation in the Longitudes, and oblige us to take a middle Difference among 
‘them, (fuppofing the Difference to become infenfible by the Greatnefs of the Diftance ) the 
‘ Refults will be ftill more uncertain when there ate feveral Obfervers, who have neither the 
‘ fame Inftruments nor Addrefs; fo that the Difference, arifing between the Obfervations, renders 
‘ the Pofition of Places lying near one another doubtful, nor'can it be fixt but by the Rules of 
* Geometry; which fhews the neceflity of having recourfe to the Method of Triangles at laft. 
“This Method, when continued without Interruption, has one farther Advantage, as it gives not 
only the Longitude but alfo the Latitude of the Towns to be. inferted; which, being after= 
wards examined by the Mcridian Altitudes of the Sun or Polar Stars, ferves to.correé& the 
‘ preceding Operations. This Courfe we took as often as we were able, and commonly 
‘ found no ferfible Difference between the Obfervation of the Latitude and the Determination 
‘ by Triangles. If fometimes we diftovered Variations, we did not think ourfelves thereby 
: obliged to lay afide this Method, fince we find as many in the Obfervations of the Polar Alti- 
: tudes, made by the beft Aftronomers in the fame Place. Altho’ the Theory, whereon fuch 
‘ Obferyations are grounded, is certain, neverthelefs the Praétice depends on fo many little Circum- 
‘ ftances, which muft all be attended to in order to obtain perfect Accuracy, that the Operations 
* cannot be always cxa&, but mutt vary fomething more or lefs. However thefe little 
: Defeéts always appear, and may be often correéted in large Works, by connecting the Points 

fixt by Trigonometry with thofe whofe Pofition is under Examination. : 

: Another Method, which we judged ought to be employed for greater Precifion, was to return 
(to the fame Point, already determined, by different Ways, from a confiderable Diftance 
: working according to Rules. For if by the laft Effay you find the fame Situation, the Exadt- 
nets of the preceding Operations will be proved in fome meafure to a Demonftration. When 
\ in 


¢ 
« 
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© jn meafuring’we cou’d not return to the fame Point, our Method was, as we pafs'd near the 
‘ great Towns already marked down, or other fit Places, to look out for the remarkable Towers, 
‘or Mountains that commanded them; and from time to time we meafured, to fee if the 
‘ Diftance refulting from the Operations (when correéted) agreed with the a€tual Meafure. 
oe ‘ All thefe Precautions, and many more, too tedious to enumcrate, appeared to us neceflary 
takes ¢ When executing a Work, in a Manner worthy the Truft repofed in us by a wife Prince 
‘ who judg’d it of the greateft Importance to his State. Moreover the Hopes of meriting his Pro. 
“tection, which was neceflary to favour the Progrefs of Chriftianity in his Empire, fupported 
“us amidft thofe Dangers and Croffes that are unavoidable by thofe who have to do with fuch 
“a Variety of Tempers, and are engag’d in fo laborious an Undertaking: Nay, we were 
Obfervations | Willing, for our own Satisfaction, to have repair’d again both to the Eaftern and Weftern Fron- 
of the Lon- ‘tiers, as well as to fome Places within the Kingdom, fituated at convenient Diftances, there 
ae” “to examine the Longitudes by repeated Obfervations of Eclipfes; but as the Work was 
Work. ‘ finifhed, and the Emperor appeared fatisfy’d with it, we did not think it.proper to engage him 
‘in anew and not altogether neceffary Affair. 

‘We therefore contented ourfelves with Obfervations of the Moon and Satellites of Jupiter 
© made before our Time in feveral Cities by Members of our Society, tho’ we rejected a few 
‘ becaufe they did not agree with our Meafures, on account of fome tinall Error as to Time in 
“the Obfervation, which but too often happens to the moft experienced. Not but that we 
“ourfelves obferved fome Eclipfes of the Moon (X) and found no other Difference in our 
© Obfervations than is ufual in fuch Cafes; where we had any doubt we chofe the mean Difference, 
‘Work com- © Thus having firft made ute of the Method of Triangles for determining the Diftances between 
pared with“ the feveral Cities, and afterwards compared it with that of Eclipfes obferved in Places remote 
Coached ‘ftom Pe-king, we flatter ourfetves that we have followed the fureft Courfe, and even the only 

‘one practicable, in profecuting the greateft Geographical Work that ever was performed 
* according to the Rules of Art. 
Nore 2ecas * Thofe who have publifhed Maps of Ewrope, or any particular Kingdom thereof, have fel~ 
nid eds the “dom taken the pains themfelves te examine the Situation of Places on the Spot. They are 
raat ‘content either with fuch Obfervations as they can pick up, made by Perfons of very unequal 
‘ Abilities; or with collecting the itinerary Diftances, which are fcarce ever alike in different 
* Provinces ; with procuring the Relations of Travellers, who commonly give the Diftances from 
“Report; and with ranging their Materials, partly according to fome of thofe Obfervations, and: 
‘partly by Conjecture. . ys 
Defeats of | ‘ Thus we need not wonder, if Prolomy himfelf, the Reftorer (7) of Aftronomy and Geogra~ 
ogee Ge phy, has committed confiderable Faults; not only in {peaking of China, whofe Capital he 
* places in three Degrees. of South Latitude, but -with ‘tefpe& to Africa and Europe, both 
© which the Alexandrians were fo well acquainted with. Not that he negleéted to confult the 
“ Aftronomical Obfervations of thofe who preceded him; for he cites and follows them, fo far 
“as to maintain, (on the Authority of the celebrated Pytheas of Marfeilles) what paffed then 
‘ for a Falfthood, viz. that in the Ile of Zhulé, to which he failed from the Pillars of Hercules, 
“the Sun at the Summer Solftice rofe a little after it fet. Ptolomy had alfo the moft efteem’d 
‘[tinerarics, fuch as that attributed to the Emperor Antoninus, (in whofe Reign he lived) 
‘ fuppofed to be a Compend of the Diftances meafiired by the Senate throughout the Romar 
“Empire: Whereof the general Defeription, under the Name of The whole World, form’d 
‘from Agrippa’s Memoirs, was by Auguflus expofed in a magnificent Portico at Rome: 
‘Nor is it to be doubted but Prolomy was acquainted with the Detfcriptions: exander 
“caufed to be made qf his Conquefts::. However it is certain that thof¢ Materials were infuf 
“ficient for making a Geography of the whole Earth, or even a copfiderable Part of cither 
Obfervations ‘ Europe or Afia, with any tolerable Accuracy. Befides, how among-the antient Obfervations fhall 
not Nes * we diftinguifh the good from the bad ? which yct is neceffary it order to have exagt Maps; for 
Bs an Error in Aftronomical Obfervations, which difappeats on account of the great Diftance 


Tables. < : d 
ee ‘of the Heavens, fhews itfelf at firft fight in a Map, by means of the Relation it has 
How could Protomy know 


Not wholly 
negledled. 


Eftimation of a Ship’s Courfe, which, tho’ made by able Men, (fuch as Polybius, Nearchus 
and Oneficritus; the firft fent by Scipio to the Coafts of Africa and Spam, the others by 
“ Alexander to difcover the Perfian Gulf) muft have their Defeéts too; and fuppofing they 
“ had not,.there ftill remains a Difficulty, almoft infuperable, which is, to determine precifely how 
* much of the Roads is to be retrenched, in order to fix the exact Diftance in a ftrait Line from 
Tae “ one City to another. Altho’ Prolomy, for inftance, had a much more particular Account of 
sinling of |. the Diftances from the Cafpian Sea to the Indian Ocean, as meafured by Diggenetes and Beto, 
Roads, “at the Command of Alexander, than we find in the fixth Book of Péiy; yet if he never was 
* on the Spot, to mark all the Windings and different Bearings of the Road, occafioned by the 
* various Difpofition of the Lands, it-was not poffible for him to determine, exaétly, either 
* the Pofition of Towns, or Paffages of Rivers, much lefs the intire Courfe, mercly by a few 
‘ Points :only ; nor to afcertain the Dimenfions of a Country, by means of one or two Geogra- 
‘ phical Lines, without having the intermediate Points, which are abiolutely neceffary, to 


© connect the one with the other. 
, « But 


‘ a 5 a < 
_ to the neighbouring Places known to every Traveller. uld | 
Le tNy _ the juft Proportion of Diftances, meafuted feveral Ages before, under quite different Govern- 
Me _ Ments, among barbarous as well as civilized Nations, and in fome fort determined by the fimple 
‘“ 


* Agathem.  (X) Thefe Obfervations may be feen in Pere Souciee's Obfervat. thought) of thofe Sciences, which were cultivated down to his Time: 
Geogr. 1.1. Mathemat. p. 35, & feqq. ove of the Antients themfelves tells us, that in Matters of Geography, 


ef, (1°; Profomy* was tac Improver, not the Reflorer ‘as is commonly he followed thofe who went before him, inventing nothing ot his own. 
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¢ But as the Knowledge of thefe Things does not depend on the Force of Genius, and 
‘that which muft be done to acquire it far furpaffes the Strength of a fingle Perfon, 

‘ Ptolomy had no other Way but to have recourfe to the Memoirs of Travellers, to combine fie 
¢ their Remarks with the Obfervations, and in a multitude of Inftances make use ot Conje€tures. ¢*** abie 
‘If notwithftanding thefe Difadvantages he has compofed a ufeful Work, (the Detcription 

“ which he has given of the World being very ample, and the firft that exhibited Places according 

to Latitude and Longitude), yct it is certain that the greater Part of it is grounded not 

© on Obfervations made with a View to seétify Geography, but on the Relations of Travellers 

‘ of very different Talents, and the Reports of fome Hiftorians, who have mentioned the Dift- 

© auces only occafionally, and always according to the yulgar Computation. 

‘The Cafe is otherwife in the Work we offer the Publick, for vaft as it is, we judged we prem Work 
ought not to confine ourfelves either to the Maps of the Chinefe Governors, or to the grounded on 
© Diftances meafured almoft throughout the whole Empire, and particularly in Tartary, with pags and 
‘ great Labour and Exactnefs, by the Manchews, nor yet to the printed Memoirs, whereof wholly new. 
“we had divers: But we refolved to begin the whole anew, employing thofe Materials no far- 

“ther than as Guides, in the Roads we were to take, and in the Choice of Places for Obfervation, 
‘it being our Intention to reduce all that we did, to the fame Meafure, as well as Defign. 

© The Meafure, which we conftantly made ufe of, had been eftablifhed fome Years betore by Meature 
“the Empetor; I mean the Ghinefe Foot employ’d in the Buildings and Works of the Palace, made ae 
© which differs from the other Chinefe Feet, and even from that formerly ufed in the Tribunal of pO Work, 
“the Mathematicks: By this Foot Pere Thomas found a Degree to be 200 Li’s, or Chinefe 
‘Furlongs, cach confifting of 180 Ghinefe Fathoms of to Feet. As then the 2oth Part of a 
“Degree, according to the Experiment of the Academy [at Paris] contains 2853 Toifes, each 
‘ containing 6 Feet of the Ghételet, it is juft equal to 1800 Chinefe Toifes, or 10 Li’s, and 
“contequently one Degree comprizing 20 of our great Leagues, call’d alfo Marine Leagues, 
“contains 200 Li’s, or Chinefe Furlongs, computing by the Foot above mentioned. 

© This Proportion furnifhes a very eaty Method of accommodating a Scale of French Meafures 
“to that of our Ghinefe Maps, fince allowing 10 Li’s or Ghinefe Furlongs to one of our Great 
“ Leagues, the fame Part of a Degree gives the fame. Number of Leagues in both, as well in 
“the Meridians as Parallels; for tho’ thefe latter diminifh according to the ordinary Method, 

“they neverthele(s do not, according to the Meafure of Great Circles, which are fuppofed 
“equal by Geographers and Geometricians. 

“ However I cannet.forbear taking notice here, that this Doétrine is not altogether certain : Inequalityin 
‘ Since in our Return from T/itfikar in 1710, when we mealuted fix Degsees from North to South Degrees of 
“in thofe Plains, mentioned before, between the 47th and 4rft Pajallels of Latitude, the Peres (ued & 
* Regis and Fartoux always found a Difference between the Degrees, whatever Care they 
‘took in meafuring; altho’ they often examined the Cords divided into Feet, and correéted 
“the Quadrant with which they took the Altitudes, they found an Error fomewhat lefs than 
‘thirty Seconds. ’Tis true, that Inftrament was no more than two Feet Radius, and tho’ 

“ divided exaétly, gave the Altitude fomewhat lefs, than perhaps one of Nine or Ten Fect 
“ wou’d have done, fuch as Mr Picard made ufe of in finding the Content of a Degree: ’Tis 
‘true alfo, that the Cords, 10 of which made a Ghinefe Li, fhrunk and extended according 
“ to the different Changes of the Air. But on the other hand confidering that the Inftruments 
* being always the fame, the Quantity of the Error ought to be the fame; that the Weather 
“was then dry, and without any confiderable Variation; that they took care often to meafure 
“the Cord with a Totfé‘or Fathom, made: for-the Purpofe ;-and that in fhort fuch imperceptible 
* Defects cou’d not caufe a Difference of 258 Chinefe Feet, which they found in comparing 
“the 47th Degree with the reft; hence thofe Miffionarics were almoft perfuaded that there muft 
“be fome Inequality in the Degrees themfelves, altho’ it had not been perceived by our 
“ Geometricians, but only conjectured by fome who fuppofed the Earth to be like a Spheroid. 
‘ But as it would be unadvifed to change the Figure of the Earth without unexceptionable 
‘ Obfervations, continued under divers Parallels, we determined to make the Degrees equal in all 
“the Great Circles, and all the Parts of the Meridians; conforming ourfelves to the generally 
‘ received Opinion of the Rotundity of the Earth, and referring the Solution of this-new Pro- 
“blem to others, who have the Conveniency and Leifure which we have not. 
; . In the Courfe of our Operations, we did not forget to obferve the Variations of the Mag- Longitude 
: netic Needle, both in Tartary and China: But feeing the Declination changes in the fame f* oe 
Place in a certain Number of Years, we did not think fit to infert them in this Prece of Geo- Varittnn ot 
* graphy. It fuffices that they ferved to determine exaétly the Bearings of the Roads we took, the Compag, 
; and to convince us (by Obfervations made under the fame Meridian, in two different Places, 
: both neighbouring and remote) that Geography can draw no Advantage from thence, with 
> regard to the Longitude, as hath been hoped by feveral eminent Authors; who, while they 
; were taking pains to collect the Declinations mentioned by Mariners and Travellers, never 
: confider’d that they might have vary’d in the Time they were forming their Sy ftem of Magnetic 
: Meridians, one of which ought to pafs thro’ Kanton; for we have found, on both fides of 
; that Meridian, fiich a Difference in the Declinations, that there is no Poffibility of reducing 
; them to any of the Hypothefes hitherto publifhed, much lefs to a coriftant Rule; feeing the 
‘ Declinations, obterved by us in thofe Parts, will in all likelyhood be no more the {ame after 
a certain Period of Years, unlefs we fuppofe that the Law, by which the Variations of 
the Needle in the fame Place are regulated, is neither made for Lartary nor Ghina.* 
7 van roe of this Performance, the Reader may judge of its Merit, as well 

BE ENE: pplication and Fatigue of the Miffionaries in drawing fuch accurate Maps of all the 

a \ Provinces 
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Provinces of China and Ghinefe Tartary , a Work, which the Emperor longed to fee executed. 
Mapsof Tet With regard to Tibet, if it has not. been furveyed in the fame Master) by: the Jefuits, ai 
bow made.  teaft the Map has been delineattéd from divers very exact Journals, as welFap-stmerary Diftances 
meafured by Tartars, who underftood''the Mathematics and were fentekprefsly into Tibei 
by the Emperor, after having received the neceffary Inftruétions from the Miffionaries, 
Map of The Map of Korea was taken from one which is in the Palace of the King of that, Country, 
Xorca. and examined on the Frontiers by the Miflionaries, employ’d to make the Map of Zartary, 
as we have explained in the Obfervations on the Map itfelf. : 

As all the Maps are drawn according to the fame Scale and general Projeétion, they feem to 
be Parts of the fame Map divided into fo many Portions, and in effedt, ‘by joining them, one 
Map might be made out of the whole. They were prefented to the King juft as the Miffio- 
naries fent them me from China: His Majefty, who knew their Value, was pleafed to accept 
of, and give them a Place in his private Library at Ver/ailles. 

General Maps, To adjuft thefe Maps, and prepare them for Engraving, I pitch’d on Mr D’ Anville, Geo- 

as D4 stapher in Ordinary to the King; who, having performed the Work with uncommon Elegance 
and Accuracy, afterwards drew general Maps from the Particulars, of Dimenfions fifficient 
to fhew with what Minutenefs and Precifion the latter were executed, (4) fuppofing they had 
not been inferted in the Work. In drawing his general Map of [Ghinefe] Tartary, he had 
recourfe to the particular Memoirs of Pere Gerdillon; and to fill it up has added the whole 
Ifland of ‘fapan, and forme other Lands to the North of it, which are exhibited after a peculiar 
Manner (8). As to the Map of Tibet, he has regulated that Part bordering on Indoflan by {uch 
Informations, with refpeé to this laft Country, as may be rely’d on. 

General Map In fhort, the Map placed in the Front of this Work, befides the Countries comprized in the 

of the whole. other general Maps, includes all the reft of Zartary as far as the Gafpian Sea. With refpeét 
to thefe Parts, the Miffionaries had gather’d feveral Materials, but were not in a Condition to 
complete them; however they communicated them in order to be made ufe of, by comparing 
and conneéting them with thofe which might be colle€ted from other Quarters: This Mr 
D' Anville has done with a great deal of Care, whereof a particular Account is given in the 
Geographical and Hiftorical Obferyations on Tibet. 

T fhall fay nothing concerning the Impreffion of this Work, nor the Care I have taken to 
embellifh it. It is obvious enough that no Coft has been {pared to give it all the Beauty and 
Ornament it was capable of, in refpe&t to Paper, Print and Engraving. The Frontifpieces, 
Cuts, and Compartments of the Maps, were done from the Draughts, and under the Direétion 
of Mr Humblot, who has to perfeétion imitated the Tafte of the Chinefe Pictutes; part of which 
were communicated to me by Mr du Velaer, who lived fevetal Years at Kanton, as Diredtor of 
the India Company ;. to whom I am farther obliged forfome very curious Remarks concerning 


the Ifle of Hay-nan, where ne-snaseaeane Stay. 
Orthography _, Whatever Care I took to write the ie Words as they ought to be pronounced, it was 
of Chine difficult to avoid fome Faults in the Courfe of the Impreffion: But they may be eafily correéted 
Name by means of the Alphabetical Tables, at the End of the third and fourth Volumes, where 
they are written truly, and explained for the Reader’s farther Help, who may not always remember 
the Meaning of the Words, which occur often, and are only explained the firft time. ; 
As ftrange as the Chinefe Names may appear at firft, it muft not be imagined that they are as 
difficult to pronounce in our Tongue, as fome have fancy’d: On the contrary, Experience fhews, 
that they may be learned much fooner than the Names ufed by feveral Nations of Europe, and, 
for any thing that appears, may be pronounced with more Eafe. What has contributed to ee 
Inconveni- them difficult to us, is the Portugueze Orthography, which has been followed for a while by 
ence of uing feveral of our French Miffionaries, tho’, to give the Chinefe Pronunsiétion, they ought to be 
aloreignone. written after a quite different Manner. The Portuguese X-isexprefs'd by our Ch (C): 
For inftance, the City which we call Ghan-tong, as the Ghinefe pronounce it, they write Xay- 
tum; in like Sort the Letter m is the fame with them-as the Letters vg with us; for Pe-king, 
which is the Chinefe Pronunciation [in our Charaéters] they write Pe-kim. The Reader’ 
therefore muft remember that the Names ending with #, which fometimes occur in the Maps,” 
ought to be pronounced as if they ended in ag; like fang, rang, and without laying any Strefs 
on the g, which is added only to diftinguith fuch Words from thofe that end with a Single x," 
and are to be pronounced, as if the #, was tollowed by a mute ¢; As in nom in Latm, and 


profane in French. 





The Names of the Misstonaries from whofe Memoirs, either printed or Manufcript, 
. the following Accounts are taken. 


Pere Martin Martint. Pere Lou le Comte. Pere Cyr Contancin. Pere Fsan- Alexis Gollst. 
Pere Ferdinand Verbicfl. Pere Glande Vildelou prefent Pere Pierre de Goville. Pere Claude J acquemin. 
Pere Philip pe Couplet. Bithop of Clandispolis. | Pete Yean-Armand Nyel. Pere Louis Porguet. 

Pere Cabri Magathacns. Pere Fean-Baprifte Regis. Pere Dominigue Parrenin. Pere Emeric de Chavagnat. 
Pere Jean de Fontancy. » Pere Fofiph-Henryde Premare. Pere Pierre Fartoux. Pere Antoine Gaubil. 

Pere Joachim Bouvet. Pere Frangois-Xavier Destre- Pere Vincent de Tartre. Pere Fean-Baptifle F acques. 
Pere Jean Frangois Gerbillon. celles. Pere Fofph-Anne-Marie de 

Pere Frangois Noc/. Pere Fulien-Placide Hervieu. Mailla. 


(A) Mr D'Anvilles general Maps, tho’ cxceffively crouded, North of Yapan, fem to be exhibited pretty agreeable to the T'ruth. 
do not take in all the Places inferted in the Jefuits Maps. (C) The French Ch has the Sound of the Engiys Sé, conle- 
(B) The Manner indeed is peculiar, but the Reprefentation is quently what they write Chan-tog, mult be written by us Sdan- 
very crude, and different from that given in Mr Kyri//mw’s late Map tong. 
of the Ruffian Empire, where Yedfo and the other Lands to the 
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A General View of the Empire of China. 


_ HE Kingdom of China is call'd by the Weltern Mongals, 
: Katay (a); by the Man-chew Tartars (8) Nikan Kuran 

c), and by the Chinefe (p) Chong-qua: As to the Name in 

fe with Evropeans, we cannot fay, with any certainty; 

whence. it is derived, unlefs it be from that, of the. firft 
Royal Family, which carrying their victorious Arms weft- 
"ward, 6cCafion’d the Country to be call’d T/in, or Tay-t/in. 

The Emperor Tjin Shi-whang’s Fleet, which accord- 
ing to the Chinefe Hiftory failed to Bengd/, mutt needs 
have made known to the Indians the Name of Tfin, whofe 
Power was felt at fuch a diftance ; and that Name pafling 
from the Indies into Perfia and Egypt, it is highly pro- 
bable (), came thence to us about the Year 230 before 
; Chrift. 

However that be, China is, beyond all difpute, the largeft and fineft Kingdom known to us: 
For 1 would not take upon me to fay there is no other polite Nation to be found in the Terra Au- 
frralis, ot fome other unknown Countries. When, after paffing from Europe, we enter on the 
nearelt part of Africa, do not we fee to be got into another World? Even the Indians themfelves, 
tho’ not altogether fo rude, can be accounted little better than Barbarians, when compared with 
our civiliz’d Nations. Who -would have believ’d, that beyond thefe, fhould be found a People 
powerful, weli-govern’d, fkilful in Arts, and addicted to the Sciences? 


Name of 
China, 





(a) This is to be underflood only of that Part of C4ina which 
lics to the North of the Whang-ho, or yelloru River, as will here- 
after be explained. 

(n) The true Name is Tatars, or Tattars, and not Tartars, 
which fat is known only tothe Nations on this fide Poland. 

(c) In the French Copy Courow inflead of Couron, or rather 
Courcn, which fgnifics a Kingdom. 

(pv) That is, she Kingdom of the middle; the Chinef-, fuppofing 

their Country to he fituate in the »idd/e of the Earth, 

(£) This Origin of the Name feems to us improbable ; for 
tho’ the Sine and Sina of the Greeks and Latins came from the 


Vou, I, 


Perfians, yet as thefe latter, as well as the Yurks, and other Ori- 
entals, except the Arabs, fay Cin, and not Siz, we cannot well 
fuppofe the Name to have been derived from that of the Empe- 
ror Tfin. The Arabs fay Sin, or Ufin,and the Greeks. Size, be- 
caufe they have not the Sound of our ch, in their Languages. 
The Portugueze brought the Name of China into Eurcpe, from 
either Perfia or India ; where, according to Navarette, it was 
firlt introduced on account of the Silk, which is called Chin ; the 
Italians write Cina, the Germaus, Tfcbina, but pronounce like the 
Englife ; the Freveb write Chine, but pronounce Sheen, 


B : When 


te 


A GENERAL VIEW of 


When Marco Polo, the Venetian, publith’d his firft Relation, in the 13th Century, it was look'd 


‘on by moft People to be entirely fabulous, and was attacked as a Forgery by fome Critics of thofe 


Times, on muth the fame Conjectures that feveral later Writers have advanced; though it is cer- 
tain, that chis Traveller, who followed the Weftern Tartars, when they conquer’d Chizia, has af- 
ferted nothing but the Truth; this plainly appears from the Account he gives of certain Cities, 
which are ftill the fame as he defcribes them, both as to Name and Condition. For who does not 
perceive, that his Ciugrang, fituate on the (*) Kyang is the City of Chin-kyang, near that great River ? 


_ [tis eafy to account for-the fmall Difference found between the Names, partly from the different 
: Idioms of the Tartar Language, and partly from the Corruption of the Chinefé Words by Stran- 
* gers, who have not had fufficient Time to learn the true Pronunciation of a Language fo diffe- 
. rent from all others. . 


Extent of 
China. 


China..extends more from North to South, and is narrower from Eaft to Welt, than that 


’ part of Zartary, which falls within our Plan ; but which way foever we meafure it, -its Extent, 


. taken in a Strait Line, is not lefs than 360 great Leagues of France, 20 whereof go to a Degree. 
, ’Tis divided into 15 Provinces: Thofe of Shen-/i, Shan-fi, Pe-che-li, ftretch themfelves along the 


Government. 


famous Wall, which on the North divides it trom. Tartary; Shan-tong, Kyang-nan, Che-kyang, 
and Fo-kyen, lie along the Eaffern Octan; thole of Quang-tong, Quaig=fi, Yun-nan, and Se-chuen, 
lie to the South and Weft ;_laftly, the Provinces Ho-nan, Hu-quang, Quey-chew and Kiang-/, 
take up the middle Part, 

Every Province is divided into a certain Number of Jurifdidtions, call’d by the Chinefe, Fi, on 
which other Diftriéts of much lefs Extent, named Chew and Hyen depend, in the fame manner as 
our Bailiwicks and inferior Courts of Juftice do on the Profidencies: The Prefidents of the Su- 
preme-Courts are call'd (+) Chi-ff, and of the othersy'Chi-chen and Chirbyen. Herice it’s, that 
in every City having the appellation of F#, there is alway$ found a-(1) Mandarin tamed Chi-fi, 
and at leaft another who is a Chi-hyen : But in the great Citics of all, thefe ate, befides the-Ghrsfi, 
two other inferior (Fr) Mandarins, with the Title of Chi-byen ; becaufe when the Territory is 
large, it is divided into two Diftriéts, each of which has immediate recourfe to its Chi-hyen. 

Each of thefe two Tribunals has its particular Name, and depends immediately on that of the 
Chi-{vi, which is much more numerous, more powerful, and very often differently named. For 
inftance, befides the fix great fupreme Courts at Pe-king, there is alfo the Tribunal peculiar to 
that City, which isthe Capital of the Empire, and- named Shun-tyen ; under this Tribynal there 
are two inferior Courts of the two Hyen, or Cities of the third Rank, whereof one is call’d Tay- 
bing, and the other Ven-ping. 

When we fpeak of the Hyen, or City of the third Rank, the Reader muft not imagine it to 
be a Diftri&t of {mall Extent. There are Hyens of 60, 70, and even 86 Leagues ”in compafe, 
which pay feveral Millions into the Emperor’s Treafury. 

What we have faid with regard to the Cities of Tay-hing and Ven-ping, is to be underftood 
alfo of feveral others, in proportién.to. the Extent of the Lands belonging. to-thern ; fo that the 
Number of Cities of this Kingdom will appear to be greater than it is, if we reckon them ac- 
cording to the printed Catalogues to be had every where of the Fi and Hyen, without diftin- 
guithing between thofe comprized in the fame Diftriét, and thofe which are not. 

There are fome Cities with Courts, named Wey, whofe Mandarins, or Governors, have the 
Title of Wey-fhew-pey, and are military Officers;. their Jurifdiction feldom extends without the 
Walls of the Town. There are others appointed in the Villages, and all that commonly falls un< 
der their Cognizance relates to certain Perfons, who are obliged by their Station and Birth 
to attend the Service of the Public. Thefe Tribunals, diftinguifhed alfo by their Names, are 
fometimes, like thofe of the Chi-fé and Chi-hyen, included within the fame Diftriéts'; fo that if 
oné relies on the Lifts of.the Mandarins, or Hiftories of the Provinces, without enquiring farther, 
he may reckon three Cities. where there is but one. For inftance, the Town,’ which in the Hi- 
ftory of the Province of Quey-chew is called Li-ping-fi, isin reality the fame which in the Province 
of Hii-quang is call’d U-kay-wey ; for being fituated on the Borders of two Provinces, it is the 
Seat of a Chi-fil, fubje&t to the Province of Quey-chew, and of a Wey-/hew-pry, who depends on 
the Province of Hi-quang, asa military Officer. This Inftance may fuftece to fhew, that the 
Number of Cities in Chiza, tho’ very great, is yet much fewer than almoft all the printed Rela- 
tions make it ; and that to write with certainty of the Geography of a large Country, it is not 
enough to travel over it barely for Information, but one mutt be furnifh’d with the proper Helps. 

All thefe Courts depend on the Viceroy of the Province, and the four other general Officers, 
who are his Affiftants, according to the nature of the Bufinefs. If it relates to the Revenue and 
civil Matters, the Affair is brought before the Pi-ching-fe, or Treafurer-General : If a criminal, 
Caufe, it is referr’d to the Lieutenant-Criminal Ngan-cha-/e: If it concerns the,Pofts, or Salt- 
branch, @c. recourfe is had to the Yen-tau : Laftly, If the Bufinefs relates to the Provifions 
which are colleéted by way of Tribute, they apply to the Lyang-tav. But befides the Affaire 
peculiar to their refpective Tribunals, thefe may be apply’d to in Cafes of a different Nature ; 
becaufe all the inferior Courts of the Provinces depend on them, and they are by their Stations 

Coun- 


(") Kyang fignifies River. : they havethe Title of Quan; or Quan-fa, that is Prepoftus, for 

(1) Ci fignifies Governor, and Fz, a City of the irl Rank. —d¢fore, to denote their Authority ; and that of Law-ya, Lord or 

(F) Mandarin, or rather Mandarim, fignifies Commander : Mafler, on account of their Quality; either of thefe Terms 
Under which general Appellation the Portuguexe (who fit entred would be more proper than that of Mandarin, which Cuflom 
China) comprehend all the Degrees of Chincfé Magiltrates and has adopted, and which from the frequent Ufe of it in Relations 
Officers, military-and civil, In the Language of the Country, of Chjsa, has been commonly miftaken fora Chisefs Word.” 
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Counfellors to the Viceroy ; in which Quality they are oblig’d feveral times, every Month, 
to attend his Tribunal on Matters of Importance relating to the Province. 

As the Officers of the Army depend likewife in fome Refpects upon the Viceroy, and are 
oblig’d under fevere Penalticfito give him Notice of the leaft Commotion among the People with< 
in their Diftri€ts, it happens that almoft all Affairs of the Government, whether civil, criminal, 
or military, are brought at length before his Tribunal ; and what adds to his Authority is, that 
all the Decifions of the fupreme Courts of Pe-Aing are grounded commonly on the Informations 
that come from him, and that they almoft always ratify the Sentence which he paffes againft the 
Mandarins, whom he hath a Right to difplace, and, even previous thereto, of taking away their 
Seal, ’Tis true, the Treafurer-General, and Lieutenant-Criminal, may accufe the Viceroy of the 
Province ; but as they fear to come by the worft, and the Law conftruing fuch Diffenfions as pre- 
judicial to the Publick, they generally fpeaking agree but too well together, and wink at each 
other's Conduét, When they proceed fo far as to an Impeachment, either the Affair muft be 
very notorious, and cannot hibot being otherwife known at Court, or elfe muft nearly affect 
their own Honour and Quiet. / 

Even the Perfons fent by the Emperor to infpedt into Affairs of the Provinces, for the Good of 
the People, are often corrupted by the Civilities and Prefents of the great Mandarins ; fo that on 
their Return, they make a favourable Report of their Benefactors, tho’ at the fame time they 
apprehend a Complaint againft them unavoidable. Hence it requires a good deal of Penetra> 
tion in a Prince to fee through the Difguife, and difcover the Truth, The late Emperor Kang- 
Ai had this Quality in great Perfeétion, and many Inftances of it might be produced, were this 
a Place to fpéak of his extraordinary Wifdom, which has been long admired in the moft di- 
ftant Countries. It may however be affirmed, that in fpight of all his Vigilance and Penetration, 
there were many Diforders of this kind during his Reign: But his fourth Son, who fucceeded 
him, has effectually remedy'd thefe, by allowing the Perfons he deputes, for that purpofe, large 
Suns to defray their Expences, and vigoroufly punifhing both the Corrupter and Corrupted. 

The publick Cenfors of the Empire, called Ko-tan-yu-fe, who refide at Pe-king, and befide the 
general Infpeétion over the whole, have each a particular Province under their Care, are moft 
dreaded of all the great Mandarins. As thefe Cenfors are very vigilant, and have their Spies, 
they can be ignorant of nothing that paffes, and it is their Intereft to have good Order preferv'd 
every where. If any Mandarin fails of his Duty, in a matter of Importance, wherein the Pub- 
lick Peace is concern’d, andthe Viceroy does not give immediate Notice thereof, the Cenfors 
are oblig'd to inform the fupreme Courts, and the Emperor, by a publick Accufation, even tho’ 
the Proof they have be not half fufficient to make out their Charge: And if they be the firft by 
whom his Majefty is appriz’d of the Diforder; it redounds much to their Honour 3 on the other 
hand, if they fail of fo doing, they are liable not only to be reprimanded by him, but even to be 
remov'd from their Employments. Pofitive Proof is not required, “if their Report has the Air of 
Truth, ‘it is fufficient to ground an Information upon. 

Nothing perhaps contributes more to preferve good Order and the ancient Cuftoms, as alfo to 
prevent Comimotions, which are ordinarily caufed by the Love of Novelty, fo predominant in the 
People, as the Fear of thefe public Cenfors. Itis an addition to their Authority, that if they-be 
ill treated either by the Intrigues of the Grandees whom they have accufed, or by the Emperors 
who fometimes are offended at the Advice their Office obliges them to give; the whole Nation 
looks on thera as Fathers of their Country, and (if we may fo fpeak) Martyrs for the public Wel-- - 
fare : And indeed there is often found in thefe Cenfors an Intrepidity, which thews that this 
People are very far from wanting Greatnefs of Soul. ..For the reft, tho’ the Viceroy of the Pro- 
vince has the four great Officers already mentioned under him, and the Mandarins of the 
inferior Jurifdictions have always onc, and fometimes two Affiftants ; yet Matters are not ordi- 
narily determined by plurality of Voices: Each Magiftrate, great or fmall, has his Tribunal, or 
Ya-men ; and fo foon as he 1s fully apprized of the Caule by the Parties, after fome few Pro- 
ceedings, drawn up by proper Perfons, he pronounces Sentence juft as he thinks fit. Sometimes 
he orders him who has loft his Caufe to be baftonaded, for having commenc’d it with no good 
Defign, or defended it againft all appearance of Equity. . 

The Baftonade, which is the ordinary Punifhment of the common People, cannot be inflited Ordina 
on a Mandarin however inconfiderable, unlefs he be firft depriv’d of his Office ; yet this no Punithment, 
way obftrudts the Viceroy’s Courts of Juftice, fince he has Power to cathier him on certain . 
Occafions, without waiting for the Anfwer of the fupreme Courts, being nly obliged to give them 

his Reafons, which ufually they approve, and_ often even order the Offender to be prolesied 3 
but he has liberty to repair to Pe-king, to juftify his Conduét, by prefenting his Petition to one 
of the fovereign Courts, or even carrying his Complaint before the Emperor: And this reftrain 
the Viccroy from aéting precipitately, and abufing his Authority. : 

The greateft Punifhment next to the Baftonade, is a fort of Collar made of two Pieces of Wood 
of different Sizes, according to the Nature of the Crime, and hollowed in the middle, to fit the 
Neck of the Offender, which is put between the two, and then the Boards being join’d clok oe 
gether, they are feal’d with the Seal of the Court, fix’d to a flip of Paper whee ae 
Pe are Punifhment is to continue, and the Ctime punifhed ro ener 

efe two Punifhments, and Imprifoni . : : ; 
of the Provinces to infli& on Coa ae ie ae each eae eg el Mandarins 
Sciitence ull be examined by ihe S 3 they may indeed condemn to Banifhment, yet their 

' muned by the Supreme Courts ; but they muft never go fo far as to take away 


- Life, 
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Life, except the Nature of the Crime require fpeedy Juftice, as in Cafes of Sedition, or Revolt , 
then the Emperor gives Authority to the Z/ong-t#, and even to the Viceroy, to punith the Offen- 
ders with immediate Death. 

"Lis true, the Law which requires all Caufes relating to capital@ffences to be tranfmitted to 
Court, would in Europe appear very inconvenient: But in China great Inconveniences would be 
‘the confequence of giving the Mandarins Power over the Lives of the People ; wherefore the [e- 
giflators, who know the difpofition of the Nation, have thought it neceflary to take that Power 
out of their Tands, 

Punifbments = The three capital Punifhments are Strangling, Beheading, and cutting in Pieces: This laft is 
of Criminals. in figed on none but Rebels, thofe who murder their Mafters, and mercilefs Robbers. | 

The firft isthe moft common Punifhment which the Court adjudges thofe to, who are wor- 
thy of Death. Beheading is the next: The condemn’d Perfon is not expofed on a Scaffold on the 
Day of Execution ; but being made to kneel in fome public Place, with his Hands tied behind, 
one Executioner holds him fo faft that he cannot move, while nother coming behind takes off 
his Head at one Stroke, and at the fame time lays him on his Back with fuch Dexterity, that 
not one Drop of Blood falls on his Cloaths, “which on that Occafion are often better than ordi-~ 
nary: His Relations and Friends, who are afhamed to own him in thofe unhappy Circums 
ftances, commonly fend him new Cloaths, and caufe Provifions and Drink to be furnith’d him 
by the way. 

The Executioner is commonly a Soldier, nor is the Office fcandalous, but the contrary, if they 
perform it well. At Pe-king, he accompanies the Criminal, girt with an Apron of yellow Silk, 
which is the Imperial Colour; and his Cutlas is wrap’d in Silk of the fame kind, to thew 
that he is vefted with the Emperor's Authority, and to command the greater Refpect from the 
People. : 

Thdeed in Chinefe Authors, mention is made of feveral other kinds of Punifhments, fome of 
them alfo pretty extraordinary ; but it muft be obferved, at the fame time, that they have never 
been inflicted by any but barbarous Princes, who were look’d on jas Tyrants by the whole Na+ 
tion; Juftice, fay they, is neceflary, but not Cruelty. 

But though the Power of the Magiftrate be reftrain’d by the Laws in criminal Matters, it ig 
in a manner abfolute in civil Cafes: Since all Affairs, which merely regard private Property, 
are determin'd by the great Officers of the Provinces, without Appeal to the fovercign Courts of 
Pe-/ing, except in Matters of greateft Confequence, ; 

Raifing of — That which chiefly employs the inferior Mandarins, whether they be the Chi-chew, Chi-hyen, 

Taxes. or Wey-fhew-pey, is gathering of the Taxes, and it requires their perfonal Attendance. Altho” the 
Lands in every Province are meafured, and what every (G) Arpent is to pay be adjufted, accord- 
ing to the Goodnefs of the Soil ; yet whether through Poverty, or Avarice, the People are ufually 
unwilling to part with it, tillhe inferior Officers come and harafs them for it, being fometimes 
-conftrain'd to make ule of Blows. When thefe Tax-gatherers are reproached for their Severity in 
preffing the Payment, they excufe themfelves by faying, That when they are {ent into the Villa- 
ges to levy the Tax, fhould they not bring it home with them, their Mafters would fufpeét either 
that they had neglected their Duty, or had taken Bribes; which bare Sufpicion, without farther 
Examination, would be fufficient to procure them the Baftonade. The Mandarins on the other 
hand pretend to juftify their Conduct, by the Neceflity they are under of acting in that manner; 
alledging, that having failed of collecting the Dues in the appointed Time, they have been obliged 
more than once to pay the Emperor out of their own Pockets, for fear of lofing their Employ- 
ments; which is a Fact known to all thofe who are acquainted with Affairs; befides, feveral Pro- 
vinces are greatly in Arrear to the Royal Treafury, which probably will never be -paid: But to 
remedy this Inconvenience, the prefent (#) Emperor Ras ordered that, for the future, the Proprie- 
tors of the Lands, and not the Occupiers, fhall pay the Taxes. 

Befides the great Mandarins of every Province, as before mentioned, there is one ftill more con- 
fiderable, call’d Tfong-td. His Jurifdition extends over two Provinces ; or, fhould we compare 
the Viceroys to our Intendants, [in France] (tho’ there isa great Difference in refpeét to their Au- 
thority, and the Extent of their Jurifdiction) it comprehends at leaft two Generalities : For in the 
larger Provinces, fuch as Hi-quang, Shen-fi, bcc. the T/ong-ti has the Care only of one Province y 
but then it is divided into two Governments, and each Government has its proper Viceroy : How’ 
far the Power of this fuperior Governor extends over the other Viceroys, is determined both by 
the Laws and Cuftom: For he is their Superior only in certain Matters; but he has always 
a Right of deciding Caufes, in cafe of Appeals from the Tribunals of either of the Provincial Go- 
vernors. 

Having given this general Account of the Magiftrates and their Jurifdictions, it will be proper 
to exhibit the Names of the Provinces, and the Cities belonging to each : This is the more necef= 
flary, as we find many Errors in the printed Relations ; probably either becaufe the Authors 
have followed the old Catalogues, without confidering the Difference between the Times they 
were made in, and the prefent; or elfe have relied on the Report of their Chinefe Friends, who, 
altho’ they are Batchelors and Doctors, are often as little acquainted with their Country, as old 
Lawyers in Europe, who never take any pains to know more of the Land than lies within their 
own Diftrict. 


(s) Arpent is a Meafure of Land, containing 100 Perches Square, af 18 Foot each. (n} Yong Ching, who died in the Year 1736. 
; There 
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There are in China 173 Tribunals or Juri(ditions, immediately fabje& to the general Officer. 
and Governors of each Province, named in Chine, Fit; 1.408 inferior Tribunals, or iubordinate 
Jurifdidtions, depending immediately on the Chi-fi, whereof 1173 have the Title of Fyn, and 
235 that of Chew; thefe latter however differ fomewhat from each other. The greater par! 
have no Authority over the Hyen ; but fome have a Jurifdiction over one, two, and fometimes 
four Hyen, almoft equal to that of the Cbi-fi. There are likewile feveral of them which 
have no dependance on the Chiff, but depend immediately on the Viceroy ; we fhall here give 
a Lift of them, which exhibits, at one View, the feveral Sub-divifions of each Province. If the 
Reader thinks it tedious, he may pafs it over, and confult it only when he has occafion for the 
better underftanding what follows. 


The Third Province, KYANG-SI, Sub- 
divided into XIII F#. 


The Firft Province, PE-CHE-LI, CHE- 
LI, or LI-PA-FU, Sub-divided into 1X 


Fi, or Cities of the firft Rank, 
Lp eT eG 1 Nan-chang-fa, Capital of the Province. 


Here the Governor relides. The I’ com- 


1 Shun-tyen-fi, the Capital City of the King- 
mands 1 Chew. 7 Hyen, 


dom. In this City the Court  refides, 


whence 'tis called Pe-hing, that is, the| 2 Zheu-chew-fi — governso 7 
* Northern Court. It commands over 6 Chew | 3 Quang-fin-fit fe) 7 
or Cities of the 2d Rank, and 20 Hyen,| 4 Nan-hang-fu ° 4 
or Cities of the 3d Rank. 5 Kyew-hyang-fi ° 5 
2 Pau-ting-fi, Capital of | 6 Kyen-chang-fii o 5 
the rete Ga Pe- M FG or Vi-chewSi o 6 
che-li, Here the Go- ' f : Ling-hyang-fit ° 
vernor of Che-li re-/ 3 Chew, 17 Hyen. 9 ea ° 3 
fides. This FZ has | 10 Shwi-chewfy. ° 3 
Jurifdi@ion over J 11 Ywen-chew-fa 6 4 
3 Ho-kyen fu governs 2 15 12 Kan-chewSit ° 12 
4 Chin-ting-fi 5 27 13, Nan-ngan-fa ° 4 
5 Shun-te-fi . ° 9 , 
Syone pine * : . The Fourth Province, FO-KYEN, Sub- 
8 Yung-ping-fi rt 5 divided into IX Fz. 
9 Swen-wba-fi . 8 1 Fi-chew-fa, Metropolis. Here refides the 


Tfong-té of the 2 Provinces of Fo-hkyenand 
Che-kyang ; asalfo the Governor of Fo-kyen, 
This Fé prefidesover o Chew. 9 Hyen. 


''The Second Province, KYANG-NAN, 
divided into two Parts, the Eaffern; and 
Weftern ; each of which is Sub-divided into 


Vil Fi. 2 Tfwen-chewfi governs o 7 
: 3 Kyen-ningfit ° 3 
The Eaffern Part. 4 Yen-ping-fi Qa 7 
¥ Nan-king, otherwife called Kyeng-ning-fti,| 5 Ting-chew-/i ° 8 
the Metropolis of all the Province. There] 6 Hixg-wha-fii o 2 
the Tjong-tt of Kyang-nan and Kyang-fi| 7 Shawit-fa o 4 
refides; This Fé-governs 9 Hyen.| 8 Chamy-chewft a 6* Yo 

2, Si-chew-fi, Capital of } 9 Tay-van-fi, in the Ife 
the Eaffern Part. of Tay-van, or Tay ° 3 

Here is the Governor ' wan. 


of the Eaffern Part, 7 1 Chew, 7 Hyen. 
which is named L a 


tong, it has under it 3 The Fifth Province, CHE-KYANG, 





3 Song-hyang-/il governs o 4. Sub-divided into XI Fi 
Chang-chew-fi ° 
: Chintiang Hs 4 3 1 Hong-chewfa, Capital of the Province, 
6 Whay-ngan-fa 2 9 the Refidence of the Governor, This Fz 
7 Yang-chew-fi 5 6 : governs 0 Chew. g Hyen, 
2 Kya-bingfi ° 2 
The Wefern Part. 3 Hi-chew-fi 1 6 
1 Ngan-hing-fi, the chief City of the We-) 4 Ning-po-fa. ° 6 
Stern Part. Here refides the Governor of} § Shau-bing-fa ° 8 
the Wefern Part, called If. 6 Tay-chew-fii a 6 
This Fa has o Chew. 6 Hyen.| 7 Kin-wha-fé ao 8 
2 Whe-chewfi governs o 6 8 Kyu-chew-fi ° 5 
3 Ning-que-fit ro) 6 . 9 Nyen, or Yen-shewfa 0 6. 
4 Ghi-chewfi ° 6 10 Wen-chewfi ° 5 
5 Tay-ping-fit. 9 3 11 Chu-chewfé e to 
Tong-yang-fé 3 330 
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The Sixth Provincr, HU-QUANG, divided] The Tenth Provincr, SHEN-ST, divided 


into two Parts, Northern and Southern ; into two Parts, Eaffern and Weflern ; each 
the Northern Part Sub-divided into VIII Sub-divided into 1V Fi. 
Ei, The Eaftern Part, call’d Ftong. 

1 Vii-chang-fi, the Metropolis of the whole} 1 Si-ngan-fi, Metropolis of the whole Pro- 
Province, and chief City of the Northern vince, and Capital of the Eafern Part, 
Part, or Hi-pe. “Tis the Seat of the ot E-tong. This is the Seat of the T/ong- 
Tjong-t of both Parts, and Governor t#, of both Parts of Shen-/i, and the Pro- 
of the Hi-pe. vince of Se-chwen. There alfo refides the 
The Fi prelides over 1 Chew. g Hyen, Governor of the Eaffern Part. 

2 Han-yang-fi governs o 2 This Fé governs 6 Chew. 31 Hyen. 

3 Nean-li-fii 2 5 2 Yen-ngan-fit 3 16 

4 Syang-yang-fi I 6 3 Fong-tfiang-fu I 7 

§ Ywen-yang-fa o 6 4 Han-chang-fi 2 14 

6 Te-ngan-fi I 5 

7 ey 2 I z The Weftern Part, or Lf. 

8 Whang-chew-fi I 1 Ping-leang-fi, or Ping- 

Ree. : (3 Chew. 7 Hyes. 
The Southern Part, Sub-divided into 7 Fi. 2 een & i 3 10 
p ing-tau- 2 I 

1 Chang-cha-fu, Capital of the Southern Part, : Lees is one of the Chews Shire the Go- 
called Hit-nan ; the Seat of the Governor vernor of the Weflern Part refides. 
of Hit-nan. 4 Hing-yang-fu oO ° 


This Fd governs 1 Chew, 11 Hyen. 
2 Yo-chew-fi 
3 Pau-hingfi 
4 Aing-chew-fa 
5 Chang-te fi 
6 Ching-chewfi 
9 Yung-chewfi 


The Eleventh Province, SE-CHUEN, [or 
SE-CHWEN.] Sub-divided into X Fé. 


1 Ching-ti-fa, Capital of the Province. Here 
the Governor refides. This FZ com- 
mands over 6 Chew. 19 Hyen. 

2 Pau-ningfi 2 8 


N ah oan 
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The Seventh Province, HO-NAN, Sub- | 3 hun tire 12 Se 

divided into VIII Fi. 5 Chong-king-fi 3 a7 

1 Kay-fong-ft, Capital of the Province, the| © “e-chew-ft 1 9 
Seat of the Governor. : 7 Ma-bi-fi 2 . 

This Fa governs 4 Chew. 30 Hyen, | 8 Long-rganfa . 3 

2 Que-te-fi I 8 9 Yinifi = 4 

3, Chang-tefi : 6 10 Tong-chwen-fi ° ° 

a Tenge . ; The Twelfth Province, QUANG-TONG, 

5 ea eye ae Sub-divided into X Fi 

Z Nan-yang-fi 2 Fo 1 Quang-chew-fi, Capital of the Province. 

8 Zhu-ning-fi 2 12 The Governor’s Seat is heré; and the FZ 

° Beh Gees ea Sg prefides over «I Chew, 16 Hyen, 

The Eighth Province, SHANG-TONG, | 2 Shau-chew-féd. ° 6 

Sub-divided into VI Fé. 3 Nan-byung fi : ae 
4 Whey-chewSii ° 1 

1 Tfi-nanfi, Capital of the Province; the] § Chau-chew-fi ° tT os 
Refidence of the Governor. This F% 6 Chau-king-fi Here refides the Tfong-té of 
commands over 4 Chew, 26 Hyen. Qyuang-tong, and Quang-fe ; it 

2 Yen-chewSit 4 23 governs 1 Chew. 11 Hyen. 

3 Tong-chang-fi 3 15 7 Kau-chew-fi I 5 

4 Tfing-chewfic I 3 8 Lyen-chew-fi 1 2 

§ Teng-chew-fi I 7 9 Koco ft sae ° 3 

6 Ley-chewfé 2 10 Kyun-chew-fd, in the 
ea : Ife of Hay-nan. } acid 

The Ninth Province, SHAN-SJ, Sub- The Thirteenth Proviner, QUANG-S/, 

divided into V Fé. Sub-divided into XII Fé. 

1 Tay-ywen-fi, Metropolis of the Province.| 1 Quey-ling-f, Metropolis of the Province. 
Here the Governor refides, Here the Governor refides. The FZ 
This FZ governs over 5 Chew. 20 Hyen. commands over 2 Chew. 7 Hyen, 

2 Ping-yang-Sé 6 28 2 Lewchew-fl 2 Io 

3 Li-yang fi ° 8 3 King-ywen-fi 2 5 

4. Fen-chew fi I 7 4. Se-nghen-fh 1 2 

5 Tay-tong-fé 4 7 5 Ping-lofi I 


6 U-chew-fi fe 
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6 U-chewSi 1 Chew. 9 Hyen. | 12 Ko-hing-fi t Chew. o Hyen. 
7 Vjin-chewfi . 0 3 13 U-ting-fit 2 I 
8 Nan-ning-fi 4 3 14 Li-kyang-fi o ° 
g Tay-ping-fl 12 2 15 Ywen-kyang fi ° ° 
to Se-ming Si 4 ° 16 Mong-whayt ° o 
a1 Chin-ngan-fi I ° 17 Yung-chang-fit I 2 
12 Se-ching-fit 2 fo) 18 Yung-pefi ° 3 
19 Kay-wha-ft ° ° 

The Fourteenth Provincr, YUN-NAN, ; 
Sub-divided into XVII Fi. The Fifteenth Province; QUEY-CHEV, 


. . Sub-divided into XI Fiz. 
1 Yun-nan-fi, Metropolis of the Province. ; 
This is the Seat of the T/ang-td of Yun-| 1 Quey-yang-fi, chief City of the Province. 


nan, and Quey-chew, as well as of the This is the Seat of the Governor. The 

Governor of the Province, The Fi Fit prefides over 3 Chew. 4 Hyen. 
governs 4 Chew, 7 Hyen, | 2 Se-chew-fi ° ° 
2 Ta-lifi 4 3 3 Se-nan-fa re) 3 
4 Ling-nganfi 4 5 4 Chin-ywen-fi ) 2 
4 Tit, Ti, or Chi-hyang-fu 2 ° 5 She-tfin-fi ° 1 
5 Chin-kyang fi 2 2 6 Tong-jin-fi ° I 
6 King-tong fi 0 ° 7 Li1-ping-fi ° I 
7 Quang-nan-fi ° ° 8 NganfhanfSi 3 5 
8 Quangfi-fi ° 2 9 Té-yunfi 2 2 
g Shun-ning-fi I ° 10 Ping-yuefa I 4 
10 Ku-chew-fi 5 2 11 Wey-ningfis 3 3 

I I 


a1 Yau-nganfi 


By this Lift, one would be apt to think thofe the beft and largeft Provinces, which had moft 
of thefe Cities [or Mandarinats} in them. But it is not fo; for, in fome Countries, the Necefi.ty 
of keeping certain ftubborn, and but half civiliz’d People in fubje€tion, obliges the Emperors io 
encreafe the Number of the confiderable Mandarins ; and thence it is, that the moft barren Pro~ 
vinces, fuch as Quey-chew,’ have more of them, in proportion, than thé moft fruitful. 

’Tis true, that, generally fpeaking, the Land in all the Provinces, and even in Quey-chew, is 
fertile enough, and fometimes brings a double Crop ; but ’tis entirely owing to the indefatigable 
Labour of the Hufbandman that thofe Countries, where the Grounds are low and boggy, are ca~ 
pable of bearing Corn, Add to this, that feveral Provinces being full of Mountains, which afford 
but a {mall quantity of Land frt for Tillage, it happens fometimes, that the whole Preduce of the 
Empire is {carce fufficient for the Suftenance of the prodigious Number of Inhabitants. 

efides the Provinces of Yun-nan, Quey-chew, Se-chwen, and Fo-kyen, which are too moun- 
tainous to be cultivated fufficiently ; that of Che-kyang, whofe Eaflern Part is very fruitful, has 
hideous Mountains in the Weflern. The Land of Quang-tong and Quang-ft, fo fine and fertile 
along the Sca-Coaft, becomes frightful and almoft barren in divers Places, the farther it lies 
from thence. In-the Province of Kyang-nan, the large Diftrit of Whey-chew-fi is entirely over-run 
with very high, and almoft uninhabitable Mountains ; they abound ftill more in the Provinces of 
Shen-fi, and Shan-f; all whofe Plains, put together, don’t amount to a quarter Part of the whole, 

When coming from the Province of Quang-tong, you have fail’d between the ftcep Mountains, 
which run along its River, and, having made one Stage of the Mcy-/in, afterwards come to the River 
of the Province of Kyang-/, then you begin'to difcover the moft beautiful Country of all Ghina ; one 
Part of it lies upon the great River, adorned with the fine Cities of Ngan-king-fu, Kyang-ning fi, 
or Nan-king, and Chin-kyangfié ; another Part runs along the great Canal, Yu-/yang-ho, befet 
with the moft rich and populous Cities of the Province of Kyang-nan; as Whay-ngan-fi, Yang- 
chew-fi, Chang-chewfi, Su-chew-fi ; and a third Part borders on the Sea-Coafts of the Province 
of Che-kyang, where are the Lands of Hang-chew-fu, the Metropolis, Hit-chew-fd, and Kya-bing- 
fé, which alone furnifl more Sik than all the other Provinces of China. 

It muft be confefled, nothing-appears more charming than thefe Plains, which are fo level, that 
they feem to have been laid out by Rule; they are overfpread with Cities and large Villages, and cut 
into an infinite Number of Canals, which have communication with each other, and are navigated 
without the levft Danger: They are covered with an incredible Quantity of magnificent Barks, 
and the Water’ of every Canal ‘is clear, and excellent to drink. ‘Thefe Plains are cultivated with 
an Induftry which no People but the Chine are capable of : They are withal fo fertile, that 
in fevcral Places they yield Rice twice a Year, and frequently Wheat and fmaller Grain between 
the two Crops. : 

But, whoever judges of China in general by this Country, cannot form an exact Idea of it, 
The Knowledge of a certain Number of very large Cities is not fatficient to give a diftin& No- 
tion of the whole ; and had it not been for the Opportunity. which the Miffionaries had of tra- 
velling over the Empire, when they made the Map of it, we fhould ftill have been ignorant, that 
in moft of the great Governments, there are Countries which for more than 20 Leagues together 
are very thinly peopled, almoft uncultivated, and often fo wild, that they are uninhabitable. 
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As thefe Countries are remote from the great Roads ordinarily taken by Travellers, they may 
eafily have efcaped the Knowledge of former Miflionaries, and Authors of printed Relations, The 
Reafon why the Provinces of Sheri and Se-chwen are much commended by fome of them, is, 
becaufe they had feen the Diftrit of Si-nganfi, which is divided into 37 Cities, moft of them 
rich and populous. Toa like Caufe are to be attributed the Praifes they beftow on the Lands of 
Ching-ti-fi, which are cut by artificial Canals, in imitation ofthofe of the Provinces of Kyang- 
nan, and Che-kyang ; they never imagin’d, without doubt, that the Parts which they had no 
Opportunity of feeing, differed {0 much, as in effect they do, from thofe they had travell’d 
thro’. The Provinces of Ho-nan and Hi-quang are generally commended by thole Writers, 
and not undefervedly ; for next to that of Kyang-van, they are the moft populous and fertile. 
Not but great Part of the Weflern Side of Ho-nan is defart and uncultivated, and there are larger 
Defarts ftill in Hi-guang : But it muft be attributed to the quantity of fertile Lands contained in 
thefe Provinces, that they commonly produce plenty enough of Rice and other Grain to furnith the 
neighbouring Provinces, and efpecially that of the Court : For tho’ the Province of Pe-che-ii is one 
vaft continued Plain, bounded on the Northweff by Mountains, and on the Eaf by the Ocean, the 
Soil-is always fo dry and deftitute of Rivulets, that notwithftanding it abounds in Wheat and 
fmall Grain, it produces very little Rice, without which the Chinefe could hardly make a fhift 
to live. Hence it is, that this Province, and efpecially Pe-king, which is the Refort of the whole 
Empire, could fcarcely fubfift without Supplies of Provifions brought from the other Pro- 
vinces, 

Generally fpeaking, the whole Country to the North of Whang-ho, [or Yellow River] produces 
greater Plenty of Rice than Pe-che-/i ; their Crop confifting in Wheat, {mall Grain and Pulfe. 
Neverthelefs, if the Chinefe were as careful as we to cultivate Fruit-Trees, they would have al- 
molt as many forts as there are in Europe. Walnuts, Chefnuts, Plums, Pears, Apples, Peaches, 
Apricots, and Cherry-Trees thrive almoft every where: Vines, Figs, and Pomegranates mul- 
tiply exceedingly in fome Parts of thofe Northern Provinces; the only difference is, that they 
have not fo great aie. of each Kind; thus they have but 3 or 4 forts of Apples, 7 or 8 of 
Pears, as many of Peaches, and no good Cherries at all, 

This Defeét is fufficiently compenfated by other excellent Fruits not known in Europe ; 
particularly one called, by the Chine/e, Tfe-tfe, but by the Portugueze of Macau, Figs; becaufe 
when it is dry’d it becomes mealy and {weet, like a Fig ; the Trees which bear them, when graft- 
ed, look very pretty; there is great plenty of them, efpecially in the Province of Ho-nan ; they 
are as tall, and {preading, as our middling Walnut-Trees ; the Leaves are large, and of a beauti- 
ful Green, which changes in the Autumn to an agreeable Red : The Fruit alfo is about the bignefs 
of our Apple, and, as it ripens, grows of a bright Yellow. 

Tho’ they are of different Kinds, the Fruit of fome having 2 more thin, tranfparent, and 
ruddy Rind, while that of others, to give them a finer Flavour, muft be put upon Straw to 
ripen, yet they are all very agreeable to the Sight, and good to eat: They are found alfo in the 
Provinces on this fide of the Whang-ho ; and it is no {mall Advantage that this kind of Tree will 
grow in fuch different Soils, 

In thefe Southern Provinces there grow other Fruits, which are ftill in greater Efteem with the 
Chinefe : For befides Oranges of feveral forts, Limons, and Citrons, which were many Years 
ago brought into Europe ; there are two forts of Fruit found in the Provinces of Fo-kyen, Quang- 
tong, and Quang-/, to which we are ftrangers, What they call L7-cdz, (if it be of a good 
fort, for there are feveral) is about the fize of a Date: The Stone is equally long and: hard, it is 
cover’d with a foft Pulp, full of Moifture and of an excellent Flavour, which it partly lofes when 
it becomes black and wrinkled, like our ordinary Prunes ; the Rind or Skin outwardly refembles 
Shagreen, but it is fmooth within, and of a Figure nearly Oval,..°) 
~ The other fort, which turns to great account in China, is call’d Long-yen, that is, the Dragon’s 
Eye : Its Shape is round, the Rind yellowifh, the Pulp white, watery, and often fourith, 
They pretend, that tho’ this is not fo pleafant as the Di-chi, it is more wholefome, and never 
does one hurt: However that be, both thefe forts of Fruit are excellent. But the Fruits called in 
the Indies, Pamplimis, and in China Yew-tfe, as well as thofe named Tfin-lan, or Quang-lan, 
have nothing in the Tafte to recommend them. 

The firft are ordinarily bigger than our Citrons ; the Fruit is fometimes reddifh, fometimes 
white, and of a Tafte betwixt fweet and four. The Tree is more prickly than the Citron 
Tree. ‘ 

The fecond fort, in Figure and Colour, very nearly refembles our large Olives: It is indeed 
one of the ten Kinds fpoken of in the Books, which treat of Olives ; and what they fay of its 
Natuie, Colour, and the Soil where it grows, fuits them very well, In all probability, if they 
were prepared in the fame manner as in Europe, they would have the fame Tafte. The 
Trec is large, and the Leaves refemble thofe of the Olive. When they have a mind to gather 
the Olives before they are thoroughly ripe, which is their Time of eating them, inftead of beat- 
ing them down with long Poles, which fhatters the Branches, and hurts the Tree, ay! make a 
Hole in the Body of the Tree, and putting in fome Salt, they ftop it up, and in a few Days 
after the Fruit drops of itfelf. 

We muft not forget to fpeak of two other Trees, which befides their Singularity, are ufeful 
at Meals. Qne of them produces a kind of Pepper call’d Wha-Tfyau, "Tis the Husk of a 
Grain as big asa Pea; the Kernel of which is too hot and biting to be made ule oe Sia 
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Colour is grey, mix'd with a few Streaks of red. The Plant which produces it, in fome Places, 
grows like a thick Bufh, in others it refembles a pretty tall Tree ; itis neither fo pungent, nor 
agreeable to the Tatte as Pepper, and is feldom ufed for feafoning Vidtuals, except by the 
meaner People. The other Tree yields Peas; for their Figure, Colour, Pod, and Tafte, tho 
fomewhat rank, fhew that they are of the kind of ordinary Peas. The Tree is common enough 
in feveral Provinces, it is very tall, extends its Branches very wide, and for Thickne& {carce yields 
to any other. 

But among the Trees that deferve the Attention of the Public, and are moft likely to excite the 
Envy of Europeans, there are none to be prefer'd to the four I am going to fpeak of. 

The firft is the Varnith-Tree, called Z/-/bu, ’tis neither tall, bufhy, nor {preading : Its Bark The Varnihh- 
is whitith, its Leaf nearly refembles that of the wild Cherry-Tree; and the Gum, which it Tree. 
diftils drop by drop, the Tears of the Turpentine-Tree. It yields a much greater quantity of 
Liquor if an Incifion be made in it; but then it perifhes fo much the fooner. . 

*Tis commonly reported, that this Liquor, drawn off cold, has certain venomous Qualities, 
and that there is no way of preventing its mifchievous Effects, in pouring it from one Veffel to 
another, or ftirring it, but by avoiding to fuck in the Effuvia with the Breath. The farne Caution 
is to be obferved in boiling it. However that be, ’tis certain this Varnith [or Japan] is not lefs 
efteem’d on that account, and is continually ufed by an infinite number of Workmen. It takes 
all Colours alike; and, if well made, lofes nothing of its Luftre and Clearnefs, cither by change of 
Air, or the age of the Wood to which it is apply’d. But to do it wellrequires Time and Care ; for Manner of 
one or two layings on is not fufficient ; nor muft a new lay of Varnith be applied till the former, peer ae 
which ought to be very fmooth and thin, be dry’d, but not fo as to be hard. Care mutt be ta- Japaning. 
ken to fee whether fuch Lay be ftiffer, or of a deeper Colour; one muft try to bring it by de- 
grees to a certain Temper, which only can render the Work firm, fmooth, and clear, This Art 
is to be attained only by Experience. As the varnifhed Works muft fometimes be fet in’ moift 
Places, {ometimes fteep’d in Water, and, in fhort, turn’d and placed in various Pofitions, they 
are feldom very large, like the Pillars fix'd on Stone-Bafes, wherewith the Great Hall of the 
Empire, defcribed hereafter, the Emperor's Apartment, and other Chinefe Buildings are fup- 
ported: Which Pillars are not done over with true Varnifh, but another Liquor call’d Tong- 
yew, 

The fecond Tree is the Tong-/hu, whence a Liquor is drawn not much differing frorn Varnifh. Tree whence 
Ata fmall diftance it appears like the Walnut-Tree : And fuch the Tartar Mandarins, who the Oil is 
came from Pe-Aing with the Miffionaries, took it for, fo great is the Refemblance as to the Fi- “™"" 
gure, colour of Bark, the fize and fafhion of the Leaves, the fhape and make of the Nuts. 

Thefe Nuts are full of a thickith Oil, mixt with an oily Pulp, which they prefs, otherwife they 
would lofe the greater part of the Liquor. 

There goes a Report, that fome Servants, after drefling their Supper in a Kettle, wherein this 
fort of Oil had been boil’d a few Days before, found them{clves much diforder’d : Which fhews, 
that it partakes of the bad Quality of the Varnith, To make it fit for ufe, they boil it with 
Litharge, and may mix it with any Colour at pleafure. It is often laid without any mixture in 
Wood, which it preferves againft the bad, Effects of Rain; as alfo on the Squares which form 
the Floors of Chambers: This makes them fhine ; and provided Care be taken to wath them 
from time to time, they retain their Luftre. The Pavements of the Apartments, belonging to 
the Emperor and the Grandees, are made in this manner. 

But if they would make a finifhed piece of Work, for inftance, wou’d adorn a Hall, Chama 
ber, or Clofet, they firft cover the Pillars and Wainfcot with a Pafte made of Flax, Lime, or 
fach like Materials ; when this is dry’d to a certain degree, they with Brufhes lay on the Oil 
(mix’d with the Colour they pitch on, and boil'd as ufual) according to their Defign. Some- 
times they gild the Moldings, the Carvings, and every thing that is in Relievo: But, fetting afide 
the Gilding, thefe Works fcarce yield in Beauty and Luftre to thofe wherein they employ the 
Varnith, call'd T-f. 

As this Oil is cheap, and the Varnith pretty dear, the Merchants ufually mix a great quantity 
of the Tong-yew with the latter, under pretence, that a little of it is neceffary to bring it to a 
Temper, and make it {pread more eafily. "Tis with this Tong-yew that they make Cloth to keep 
out Rain, like the Oil-Cloth in Europe ; but the Cloaths made of it can be worn only in the 
Northern Parts. In fhort, the Jong-yew is one of the moft ufeful Trees to be found in China 
and we have all the reafon in the World to with we had it in Europe. : 

The third Tree is that which produces the Tallow. It is as tall as a large Cherry-Tree ; the The Tallows 
Fruit is contain’d ina Rind called Yen-ky4, which, when ripe, opens in the middle like a Chef. 7: 
a it confifts of white Kernels of the bignefs of an ordinary Hazle-nut, whofe Pulp has 
the Properties of Tallow ; accordingly they make Candles of it when it is melted, ofteri mix~ 
ing with ita little common Oil, and dipping the Candles in the Wax produc’d by the Tree I am 
Zoing to {peak of: This forms a fort of Cruft about the Tallow which hinders it from runni 
Ffhal fpeak. more of i hereafter. et 

The fourth called Pe-Ja-/bu, that is, the white Wax-T'ee, i inary 
Tis not fo tall as the Tallow Tres and differs from it i in ene ce ahi Tee 
7 white ; and in the figure of the Leaves, which are longer than broad. A kind "of little 
- cri ee oe fea Leaves, wherewith being cover'd, an a fhort time they form Combs 

» much fmaller than the Peron Ane Wax is very hard and fhining, and is con- 
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fiderably dearer than Becs-Wax. When thefe Worms are accuftom’d to the Trees of any Di- 
ftriét, they never quit them but on particular Occafions; and once they remove from a Place, 
they never return, fo that others muft be procured in their ftead, there being Merchants who 
deal in them. 

The Bambi. To the ufeful Trees may be added the Cane, which the Chinefe call Chi-tf, and we Euxro- 
peans Bambi. \t grows as high as moft ‘Yrees ; and tho’ it is hollow throughout, except in 
the knotty Parts, yet ‘tis exceeding hard, is capable of fuftaining great Weights, and, in 
fome Places, large Houfes of Wood. It may be divided into {mall Splinters or Strings, of which 
they make Mats, Boxes, and other curious Works. When it is beaten to Pietes, then left to 
rot, and boiled in Water till it is reduc’d to a kind of Pafte, it ferves to make Paper of different 
forts, both fine and coarfe, in which they trade. The Bambi is alfo made ufe of for Pipes te 
convey Water, and feveral other Occafions too tedious to mention. In fhort, there are fo many 
forts of them, in the feveral Provinces, differing as to fize, colour, and other qualities, that it 
would be tirefome to defcribe them all. Moft kinds of Wood, uted by the Carpenters and Joiners 
in Europe, are to be found in China, In the Northern Provinces the Fir-Tree is employ’d in 
Building ; and in the Southern Part, beyond the River, they ordinarily make ufe of the Sha-mi. 

The Nermé But that of greateft Efteem among them is called Nan-mi. The Pillars of the Apartments, 

oe and ancient Halls, of the Imperial Palace, are all made of it, as well as the Windows, Doors and 

’ Beams. The Relations of Travellers fpeak of itas a Chinefe Cedar; poffibly, becaufe the Natives 
Took upon it asa Wood that never decays, and for that Reafon to be prefer’d to all others. When 
a Perfon has a Mind, fay they, to build a Houle, that may laft forever, he muft ufe the Naz- 
mit. However the Leaves of the Nan-mi, at leaft fuch as the Miffionaries have feen, are not at all 
like thofe of the Cedar, as defcribed by Authors who have feen the Cedars of Mount Libanus. 
This Tree is one of the talleft fort, and very ftrait ; its Branches fhoot direétly upwards ; they be- 
gin only at a certain height, and terminate a-top in form of a Nofegay. 

Toe eter, The Nan-mdi, notwithftanding ’tis fo much efteemed by the Chinefe, comes far fhort in Beauty 

Wood. of the Wood named Zje-tan, which at Court is called Rofe-Wood. It is of a reddifh Black, 
ftreaked, and full of very fine Veins, which one would think were painted: It is befides fit for 
the fincft fort of Joinery-Work. The Furniture made of this Wood is much efteemed all over the 
Empire, and in the Northern Provinces felling at a greater Price than that which is varnifhed. 


The Gi: With regard to Strength and Firmnefs, there is, perhaps, no Wood comparable to that call- 
mi, or Tror- ed by the Portugueze (the better to accommodate the Expreflion to the Chincfe Tye-lt-mit) Pao 
Wood y us 7 P je 49) 

" de ferro, that is, Iron-Wood, This Tree is as tall as our large Oak, but differs from it in 


the thicknefs of the Trunk, the fhape of the Leaves, the colour of the Wood, which is 
darker, and ftill more in the Weight. The Anchors of their Ships of War are made of this Wood, 
and the Emperor’s Officers, who accompany’d the Miffionaries in their Paffage to the Ifland of 
Formofa, oc Tay-wan, pretended they were preferable to the Iron-Anchors belonging to the 
Chine: Merchantmen ; but in this they muft be miftaken: For the Flooks can neither be fuffi- 
ciently pointed, nor ftrong enough for taking fure hold ; and, by making the Shanks twice as 
long as thofe of Iron-Anchors, they muft be proportionably weak, be they ever fo large. 
Tea-Shrub, If from Trees we pafs to Shrubs, thofe which bear the Tea ought to be placed in the firft 
its differeat Rank, becaufe they are of the greateft ufe and benefit in China. The Name of Tha, [or Tea] 
aa comes to us from the corrupt Pronunciation at T/won-chew, and Chang-chew-fi, in the Province 
of Fo-kyen ; in all other Parts of the Empire they ufe the Word Cha, as do the Portugueze in 
‘their Relations. But this Ward comprizes many kinds of Tea, confider’d according to the dif- 
ferent Names given to it in different Provinces. However, it may be diftinguifhed, by its Qua- 
lities, into four Sorts, vx. Song-lo-cha, Vi-i-cha, Pi-eul-cha, and Lo-ngan-cha. 
Seng, or . The firft Sort is fo call’d from a Mountain in the Province of Kyang-nan and Diftri&t of 
Grecn-Tea. Whey-chew-f, in the Latitude of 29 d. 48 m. 30 f. This Mountain bears the Name of Song-/o- 
phan; itis neither high nor of great Extent, but cover'd over with thefe Shrubs, which are culti- 
vated on its Sides, in the fame manner as at the Foot of the neighbouring Mountains. 
Song-lo, which we call Green-Tea, is planted much in the fame manner as Vines, and its 
Growth is prevented, otherwife it wou’d run up to 6 or 7 Foot in height : It muft alfo be planted 
anew every 4 or 5 Years, or elfe the Leaves will become thick, hard and rough. The Flower is 
white, and fhap’d like a Rofe of 5 Leaves. In Autumn, when the Flower decays, there appears 
a Berry in the form of a well-fill’d Nut, fomewhat moift, and not ill-tafted. 
What I have fpoken of the Height of thefe Shrubs, muft be underftood of thofe that grow in 
the Province of Kyang-nan ; in other Parts they let them grow to their natural Height, which is 
10 of 12 Feet; for this reafon, when the Branches are young, they bend them down, that 
they may gather the Leaves with greater cafe. The Song-/o-cha, preferved feveral Years, is an ex- 
cellent Remedy againft many Diftempers. 
Vai. or Bo. The V-i-cha grows in the Province of Fo-kyen, and takes it Name alfo from the famous 
hea-Icat. Mountain Vi-i-fran, fituated in the DiftriGt of Kyen-ning-fv, and two Leagues diftant from the 
little City of Tjong-gan-hyen, in 27d. 47 m. 38 f. Latitude, according to the Obfervations made 
on the Spot. This is the moft famous Mountain in that Province: It is cover’d with a great 
Number of Temples, Houfes and Hermitages of the Bonzas belonging to the Sect of Tau-hya, 
which draw thither a great Concourfe of People. 
The better to compafs their Defign of making this Mountain pafs for the Abode of the Im- 


mortal Beings, they have convey’d Barks, Chariots, and other Things of the fame Kind, ee 
Clefts 
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fs of the fteepeft Rocks all along the Sides of a Rivulet that runs between 3 infomuch | that 
ene Dinainenis are feuked upon by the ftupid Vulgar as a real Prodigy, pee it 
impoflible that they could have been raifed to fuch inaccefiitte | Places, but by a power male than 
human ; the Soil of the Mountain which produces this Plant is light, whitith and fan J is 

The Shrubs /#-i-cha and Scng-lo-cha are of the fame Height ard Size, and cultivate ss ic 
fame manner; the only Difference between them is, that the Leaves of the latter ste Hore tong 
and pointed, give the Water a greenifh Tindture, and Expericnce thews it to be Coe 
On the contrary, the Leaves of the V#-i-cha are fhort, more round, fomewhat blackith ae 
colour the Water yellow, without the leaft Harfhnefs, or any Quality offenfive to the weake 
Stomach: Hence the V#-i-cha is moft generally ufed throughout che Empire. Tis difficult ie 
meet with any that is good in the Northern Provinces, where ufually that only which confifts _ 
the large Leaf is fold ; for the more yellow, tender and fine the Leaves of the 71 u-i-cha, as wel 
as thofe of the Song-fo, are, the more they are efteemed : Of theft they make three forts in Places 

’ a is gathered. ; 
. ae is ihe Leaf gathered from the Shrubs newly planted, or, as the Chincfé expreds it, are 
the firft Points of the Leaves : This they call Mau cha ; and is {carce ever ufed but in Prefents, or to 
fend to the Emperor, The fecond is of the Leaves more full grown ; this is what they. fell by 
the Name of good V#-i-cha, The remaining Leaves, which are allowed to grow to their full Big- 
third fort, which is very cheap. : 
eee another fort made of ae Flower itfelf, but thofe who would have it mutt be- 
fpeak it, and pay an exceflive Price. The Miffionary Geographers, having got a little of it by 
means of the Mandarins, had it prepared twice or thrice after the ufual manner, but found no 
fenfible Change in the Water, either as to Colour or Tatfte, which is probably the Reafon why this 
Tea is not ufed by the Emperor or even in the Palace. The Mau-cha above-mentioned is the Impe- 
rial Tea, and fold in the Places near the Mountains Song-lo and Vw-7, ior ivorty or Fifty Sols a 
d {about two Shillings Exg//h. 

ee thefe two forts of Tes ee we may comprehend all the reft, diftinguifhed by dif- 
ferent Names, as Li-ngan-cha, Hay-cha, &c. The firft has its Name from the City of Lu-ngan-chew, 
although the beft Tea of this kind is cultivated no where but on the Sides of the little Hills be- 
longing to the {mall City of Ho-fhan-hyen, from whence they are diftant about feven Leagues. 
The Miffionaries, having examined it on the Spot, found no Difference between it and the Song-lo- 
cha, either in the Figure of the Leaves or the manner of Cultivation. _ If it tinges the Water of a 
different Colour, and when frefh appears not quite fo rough or corrofive to the Tafte, it may be 
attributed to the difference of Soil, which has a fenfible Effect on feveral Plants ; fince we fee in Eu- 
rope, that Wines of the fame kind of Grape are more or lefs rough in different Parts of the fame 
Province, and in Provinces more diftant the Alteration is ftill more sable ; 

The Chinefe however find the Effe€ts of them very different: The Song-/o is hot and raking, 
which the Lé-agan Tea is not, and befides is fo tempered that it is neither hot nor cold, and 
is reckoned very wholfome. The Hay-cha comes from Kan-chew-fi in the Province of Kyang-f, 
and differs in no Refpect from the L#-ngan-cha, not even in its Roughnefs or Smoothnefs upon 
the Palate, fo that it may be called a Species of the Song-lo-cha. 

*Tis the fame with the other forts of Tea ; for inftance, that which the Mongols in Tartary. 
ufe, called by them Kayel cha or Karcha, confifts only of Leaves, either of the Song-lo or Vit-1~ 
cha, which grow to their full Size, and are mixed withbot any forting ; becaufe the Chinefe think 
any thing good enough for the Tartars, who cannot diftinguifh the coarfe Tea from the fine, and 
commonly dilute it with Milk; of this they make both an agreeable and a noutifhing Liquor, 
which they take at any Hour of the Day. 

But we mutt not confound every thing which the Chinefe call Cha with the true Tea; for they 
give that Name to Plants that do not deferve it, and which are indeed otherwife denominated 
by thofe who have not Intereft enough to make them pafs for fuch. Thus in the Province of 
Shan-tong, that which is fold by the Name of Meng-ing-cha as admirable Tea, is properly no 
more than a kind of Mofs, which grows on the rocky Parts of a Mountain belonging to the City 
of Meng-ing-hyen. It is of a very bitter Tafte; and has this Quality of the true Tea, that, when 
drank hot after Meals, it promotes Digeftion. 

The fame fort of Tea is found in fome parts of the Provinces which are more N ortherly than 
Shan-tong ; though it be not made of Leaves, yet the Merchants call it Cha-ye, or Leaves of 
Tea, In thofe Countries where the Tea does not ufually grow, the common People, who have 
not the niceft Palates, make ufe of any thing that refembles the Tea, either in Tafte or 
Effects, and regale themfelves upon this coarfe Stuff, which they frequently gather from Trees, 
that, having been Jong tranfplanted, degenerate on account of the improper Soil, which does 
Not agree with them ; and to make it come cheaper, they lay in their Store when the Leaves are 
grown old, and become tough and large? which renders the Tafte rough and infipid, 
produces the fame Effects in thofe who take it, as the Song lo or Vii-i Tea. 

The third fort of Tea is that which we have named P#-eul-cha, or Tea of the Village Pd-eul, 
which is fituated in the Province of Yun-nan, and on the Borders of Pegu, Ava, the Laos and 
Tun-king. ts Neighbourhood to the Mountains, which produce this kind of Tea, has invited 
the Merchants thither, and by this means it is become confiderable ; though the Inhabitants de- 
bar any Merchant from approaching nearer than the Foot of the Mountains, where they receive the 
Quantity of Tea for which they have bargained. From thefe Merchants we learned that the Trees 
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which produce this Tea are tall and bufhy, planted without Order, and propagated wi 
Coltnre the Leaves are longer and thicker than thofe of the Song-lo-cha aid Via vebe, peace 
roll'd up into a kind of Balls, which they fell ata good Price. This fort of Tea is common in the 
Provinces of Yun-nan and Qucy-chew , but the Tafte is difagreeable, tho’ fmooth, The Balls, when 
cut in pieces, they throw like other Tea into boiling Water, to which it gives a reddifh Tin@ture, 

The Chinc/e Phyficians attirm this Drink to be wholfome, as by its Effects it feems to be: The 
Miffionaries, and thofe who accompanied them, found it very good in flight Diforders, inevitable in 
long Travels, efpecially in the exceflive Heats of Summer ; but its peculiar Qualities are, that it 
cures the Cholick, ftops the Flux, and creates an Appetite ; but then it ought to be drank as 
{trong again as Tea is commonly made. ; 

‘The Tree There is another Tree which bears a Fruit, from whence is drawn an Oil called Cha-yew ; this 

ee a Oil when freth is perhaps the beft in all China. It very nearly refembles the Shrub of the Vi-i-cha 

with refpect to the Figure of its Leaves, Colour of the Wood, and fome other Qualities, but dif. 
fers from it, not only as to its Size, Thicknefs and Make, but alfo as to its Figure, Flowers and 

Fruit, which is naturally olvaginows, and becomes ftill more fo when kept after it is gathered, 

Thefe Trees are of a moderate Height, and grow without Culture on the Slope of a Hill, and 
even in ftony Valleys ; they bear green Berries of an irregular Shape, filled with a fort of Kernels, 
which are pretty hard, but not fo hard as the Stones of other Fruits. 

The flowering Trees and Shrubs are very numerous throughout the Empire. In thefe the Chj- 
nofe have the Advantage of the Exropeans, asthe Europeans have of them with regard to Flowers 
which {pring from Seeds and Roots. Large Trees are to be feen there, covered with Flowers, 
which have a perfect Refemblance of Tu/ps ; the Flowers of others are like Rofes, which inter- 
mixt with the green Leaves make a very beautiful Appearance. 

Odoriferou; Among the Shrubs J don’t know above three or four Sorts whofe Flowers are odoriferous ; thofe, 

Shrubs. called by the Chincfé Mo-li-wha, are the moft agreeable. The Shrub which bears them is eafily pro- 
pagated in the Southern Parts of Chia, where it grows to a pretty good Height ; but in the North. 
ern Provinces it never exceeds five or fix Feet, although they take care in Winter to keep them in 
Green-Houfes made on purpofe. The Flower has a great Refemblance of the double Fe/amin, both 
in Figure and Colour, but the Scent is ftronger, though no lefs agreeable: Its Leaf is intirely dif 
ferent, more nearly approaching that of the young Citron Tree. 

Mower Quy. The Tree that produces the Flowers call’d Qyvey-wha, very common in the Southern Pro- 

awha, vinces, and fometimes as tall as an Oak, is rarely feen in any of the Northern. 'Thefe Flowers 
are finall, differing in Colour, and have a very agreeable Odour, The Leaves refemble thofe of 
our Bay-Tree; which Refemblance is more eafily difcerned in the very high Trees, that are 
principally to be met with in the Provinces of Che-kyang, Kyang-fi, Yun-nan, and Quang-fi, than 
in the Shrubs of the fame Kind. Thefe Flowers are ordinarily yellow, very {mall, and hang on 
the Trees in fuch Clufters, that when they fall they quite cover the Ground: Their Scent is 
fo agreeable, that the Air is perfun’d at a great Diftance. There are fome Trees which bear four 
times in the Year ; for when the old Flowers fall, others prefently fucceed, fo that very fre- 
quently they are to be had even in Winter. 

Lan.aha, There is yet a fort of Plant which is difficult to rear in all but the Maritime Provinces, *Tis 
that which bears the Flower call’d Lan-wha, or Lan-wey-wha, whofe Smell is ftill more fra- 
grant than that of the Mo-li-wha, and Quey-wha ; but it is not fo beautiful to the Eye ; the 
Colour of it is commonly inclining to that of Wax. The moft leafy, and the moft beautiful 
Flowers, but entirely infipid, grow like Rofes on Trees and Shrubs, which are thought to be of 
the Peach and Pomegranate kind ; they are ofa very bright Colour, but produce no Fruit. There 
is another Shrub which has ftill lef Conformity with any of that Species among us, named by 
the Chincfe, at Pe-king, Wen-quang-/hu ; for it has different Names, in at leaft three different Pro- 
vinces, ts Flower is white, the Leaves of it growing in form of a double and fometimes a triple 
Rofe. The Calix or Cup becomes afterwardsa Fruit refembling a Peach, but quite taftelefs: The 
Cells are fill'd with Kernels, or rather Seeds, cover’d with a cartilaginous and blackith Film. 

Peanies, Peonies are found in feveral Parts of China, much finer than thofe of Europe : And befides the 
variety of their Colour, in fome Places they have this peculiar to them, that they diffufe a {weet 
and a moft charming Fragrance. Indeed they are the greateft Ornament of their Parterres of 
Flowers, where one meets with no other fort to compare with our Pink, Tulip, Ranunculus, 
Anemony, and the like. 

Lyen aha, In artificial Fifhponds, and often in the Marfhes, there grows a Flower call'd Lyen-wha, much 

eee . efteem’d, and cultivated with great Care by the Chinefe; by the Leaves, the Fruit and the ret 

“Water. it appears to be the Nymphea, or Water-Lilly, which is but little valued in Europe: But by the 


Shrubs which 
bear Flowers, 


or Water- >, : 
Lilly. great Care they beftow on it, the Flower becomes double ; the Leaves, ‘tis faid, amount to an 


Hundred ; and the Colours are more lively, and in greater Variety than in Europe. Where i 
Flower is fingle, the Cup, as in ours, has ordinarily no more than 5 Leaves, whereof the ae 
grows in form of a Cone, and is divided lengthways into feveral Cells, which contain a very white 
fort of Fruit larger than our Beans. . a 
To this Plant, which is much usd all over the Empire, they attribute a great many ualities ; 
fome it certainly has, fuch as that of being refrefhing ; others are queftionable, as when the 
Chinefe tell us, that it foftens Copper when put into one’s Mouth, with a bit of the Root. I 
fhall have occafion to mention this elfewhere. The Flower, call’d in Chinefé Pe-tfi, is probably a 
Species of the little Water-Lilly: The Juice to the Tafte is agreeable, and feems to eu 
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corrofive Qualities. The meaner fort of People in China living, for the moft part, on Herbs, 
Roots and Pulfe, together with Rice, which 1s their ordinary Food, are very careful to cultivate 
their _Kitchen-Gardens: Whenever the Scafon for one thing is over, another immediately is 
planted or fown, and by this means they never fuffer the leaft Spot of Earth to lie idle. They 
have great Variety of thefe Vegetables, many of which we have in Europe, others we have not. 
The Seeds of Cabbage, Sorrel, Ruc,.and fome other Plants, which are brought from the Indies, 
either dye or degenerate in 2 or 3 Years. They have true Cabbages indeed, but they don’t come 
to a Head: They have had Parfly for many Ages, fince it is found in theit Books under the Name 
of Shin-tray ; but it has neither the Beauty nor Sweetnefs of ours. 
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Pot-Herbs. 


Among the Pot-Herbs which we have not, there is {carce any, except one call'd Pe-t/fay, that Pera, a 


deferves a Place in our beft Kitchen-Gardens, This indeed is exceeding good, and much us'd; fome 
miftake it for a kind of Lettuce: But tho’ its firft Leaves refemble thofe of the Roman Lettuce, 
it differs from it in the Flower, Sced, Tafte, and Height. They are beft in the Northern. Pro- 
vinces, where they are left.in the Ground during the firft Hoar-Frofts, by which they become 
more tender ; the Quantity of them that is fown, is almoft incredible : In O¢fober and Novem- 
ber, the nine Gates of Pe-ding are ftop’d up by Carts loaded with them, which are paffing conti- 
nually from Morning to Sun-fet. The ordinary Kinds which grow in any Ground, are propa- 
gated in an infinite Degree by the Chin/é, - who preferve them with Salt or Pickle them ; in ora 
‘der to mix with, and give a Relifh to their Rice, which, when boild by itfelf, is infipid. 

In fome of the Southern Provinces they cultiyate Mallows, boiling their Leaves, and dreffing 
them with Fat or Oil, as we do our Lettuce or Spinage with Butter. This Plant is very whole- 
fome and laxative, ‘without caufing any Inconvenience, ; 

The Medicinal Herbs, which we don’t there find colleéted, as at Paris, into a Royal Garden 

-of Plants, might certainly be very numerous in a Country of fuch vaft Extent, and under fo 
many different Climates: But it is not my Defign to examine the difference there is between 
thefe of China and ours. I fhall only fpeak fuccintly of thofe Plants, which are moft efteemed 
or extraordinary, at leaft that appeared fo to the Miffionaries, when they travell’d over the Pro- 
vinces of that Eimpire. 

-, Rhubarb grows in great Plenty, not only in the Province of Se-chwen, but alfo in the Moun- 
tains of Shen-fi, riamed Swe-fban, or the Mountains of Snow, which extend from Lyang-chew, as far 
as Sd-chew and Si-ning-chew: An incredible Quantity of it is gather’d in thofe Parts only, where 
the Miffionaries, while they were making the Map thereof, in the Months of Odober and No- 
vember, frequently met whole Troops of Camels, loaded with Net-Bags full of Rhubarb. The 
Flowers refemble Bells {colloped at the Edges ; the Leaves are long, and fomewhat rough to the 
Touch. The infide of the Root, when frefh, is whitifh ; but, as it dries, affumes the Colour 
it has when it comes to us. 

The Plant which their Phyficians moft ufe, is called by them Fi-ding, and by European Au- 

thors Radix Xina, and grows chiefly in Se-chwen; its Leaves, which creep along the Ground, 
sare long, and narrow; on the contrary, the Root grows to a great-thicknefs; and if we may be~ 
lieve the Chinefe, fometimes to the Size of a Child’s Head. But whatever Truth is in this, 
it is certain, that it contains in a kind of Shell a white pithy Subftance, fomewhat clammy : 
In all appearance, it is on account of its Whitene(s, that the right fort is called Pe-fi-/ing, or 
ewhite Fa-ling:.. It differs fram another fort, which is alfo much ued, becaufe it is cheaper, and 
-giows-{pontaneoufly. in feveral Parts of China, where itis confider’d as a Species of wild A#- 
ling. Some of our Miffionaries, who are Natives of that Part of France; where Truffles grow, 
afhirm that the Pe-fi-ling of Shen-fi is a. perfeét Truffle ;_ its Colour is nearly.green, but when dry, 
it grows fomewhat yellowith ;- the Virtues of this Plant are too univerfally experienc’d- to.admit 
of any Doubt ; but it is not fo eafy to determine in what Diftemper it is moft proper to apply 
it, becaufe the Chinese Phyficians are obferied to ufe it indifferently. in all their Prefcriptions. 

Whe Root.of the Plant named Ten-/e,' is not fo commonly ufed, but bearsa greater Price. It 
is fcarce, even in the Province of Sv-chwen, where it grows between the zoth and 2oth Degrees 
of Latitude ; is ofa hot Qualiry, and accounted an excellent Remedy for Diforders caufed by cold 
Humours, :and for all forts of Obftructions. .. rs 
_ Its Figure is fingular, being very round on one Side, and almoft flat on the other ;. its flat Side 
is faften'd to the Ground by Strings, efpecially by one, pretty thick, which is in the midft of the 
reft, and enters deeper into the Subftance of the Root; from the Convex Surface, fhoot divers 
Stems, which feparating at the Bottom, each makes little Nofegay ; by thefe Marks ’tis eafily di- 
ftinguith'd.. ‘They commonly throw away, the Branches, and only keep the Root, which. they 
boil, or at Ieaft make them pafs the Balneum Marie before they are fold. # 

Ti-whang is another Root of a very beautiful Plant, which grows chiefly in the North of the 
Province of Ho-nan, in 35d. 6 m.and ro f, Latitude, in.the Diftri of Whay-king-fi. ‘At firft 
fight one would take it for a kind of Liquorith, having a leguminous Flower, and crooked Pod ; 
but after examining the Leaves, the Sced and the Tafte,; it is hard to determine under what 
Species to range it. However that be, it is commonly ufed by the Chinefé,. who find it good fos 
ftrengthening the Stomach, and reftoring, by degrees, the lofs of Vigour... a, 
:: But of all Plants, next to the ¥in-feng, none is fo much valued by the Chinefe Phyficians;as.the 
San-tfi, and they attribute almoft the fame Virtues to both, even preferring the San-tf “int Fes 
pmol ane in all Cafes ive there is lofs of. Blogd: Tt has -no Refemblance of the 

were : igure 5 it growsin’ the Province. of Ruangt, _and is to be found. no where but on 
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_the Tops of almoft inacceffible Mountains. A kind of Goat, of a greyith Colour, is very fond of 
this Plant: Whence the Chine fay, the Blood of that Animal receives a Medicinal Quality. 
Tis certain, that its Blood has furprizing Effects in cafe of Hurts, and Contufions received by falls 
from Horfes, and the like Accidents ; this the Miffionaries have frequently experienc’d. Some 
of their Servants, who had been thrown by vicious Horfes, and depriv'd almoft of Speech and 
Motion, having been fo fpeedily cured by this Remedy, that next Day they were in a Condition 
to continue their Journey. 

We mutt not.torget to obferve, that they look on this Potion as a Specific againft the Small- 
Pox ; Inftances of its Succels are frequent: The black and infectious Puttules become of a clear 
red, as foon as the Patient has taken the Remedy : Hence 'tis prefcribed in feveral Difeafes, fup- 
pofed to proceed from bad Qualities in the Blood. But this Plant is both fcarce, and dear, and 
after all, one is not fure of having it pure and unmix'd. 

In the Experiments above mentioned, they make ufe of the Blood of a Goat that has been 
hunted down; the San-t/ they ufe, is always that which grows in the Province of Qyang-fi, 
and which the Mandarins, in thofe Parts, are accuftomed to make Prefents of to the fuperior 
Mandarins, and to their Proteétors at Court. : 

In the Province of Yun-nan, towards the Kingdom of Ava, there are Cafia Trees (Caffa Fif- 
tula); they are pretty tall, and bear long Pods; whence ’tis called by the Chinefe, Chang-ko-t/2-fbu, 
The Tree with long Fruit; its Pods are longer than thofe we-ee in Exrope, and not compofed of 
‘two convex Shells, like thofe of ordinary Pulfe, but are fo many hollow Pipes, divided by Par. 
titions into Cells, which contain a pithy Subftance, in every Refpeét like the Caffa in ufe 
with us. : 

‘I forbear to {peak of the Trees which produce the Betel, tho’ ’tis good againft feveral Ail- 
ments, and much ufed in the Southern Provinces ; asalfo of the Palm, the Banana-Tree, Cotton- 
Tree, the Mango-Tree, Anana’s, and feveral other Plants which grow in the Indies, becaufe they 
are deféribed in all the Relations of thofe Countries. 

J thall only. obferve, that the Chénefe Cinamon grows in the Province of Quang-/i, and Diftriet 
of Tfin-chew-fii, chiefly on the Mountain Pe-/he. "Tis not fo much efteemed, even in China, as that 
which comes from other Places ; its Colour inclines rather to grey than red, which is the Colour 
of the beft Cinamon of Cey/an ; it is alfo more thick, and rough, nor is it fo odoriferous. How- 
ever, it has the fame Virtue of ftrengthening the Stomach, and exhilarating the Spirits ; and Ex- 
perience fhews it has all the Qualities of Cinamon, tho’ not in fo great Perfection. One meets, 
now and then, with fome more biting than that which comes from the Indies ; and this they 
affirm becomes Grey alfo, when it is long a drying. m 

It is not proper here to {peak of the Simples and Drugs made ufe of by the Artificers of 
China ; fach a Work wou'd be more fuited to the Natural Hiftory of that Empire. However, 
J thall mention the Plant, named Tyen and Tyen-wha; ‘tis very commonly us'd in all the Pro- 
vinces: When it is fteep'd in Water, and prepar’d in large Tubs, or little Ponds, it yieldsa 
Blue, ferviceable in Dying. Thofe of Fo-kyen give a more beautiful Teint, and are moft efteemed 
in that fort of Painting which they call Tan-mey. 

They fcarce employ any thing elfe but the Juices of Flowers and Herbs for painting Flowers 
and Figures on Satin, and Satin-T'affaties, whereof the Chinefé make their Cloaths, Trimmings 
and Furniture. "Thefe Colours, which penetrate the Subftance of the Silk, never fade ; and as 
they have not a Body, they never peel off. They feem to be woven in very finely with the 
Ground of the Silk, tho’ they are only painted in a very delicate manner. ‘ 

We have not been able to procure an exact Knowledge of the rare Animals, which they tell 
us, are found in the Mountains of the Chinefé Empire. That which they relate of fome has 
fach an Air of Fable, that I think it unworthy the Attention of the Publick. By what is re- 
ported all over Se-chwen,: the Sin-fin feems to be a kind of Ape ; they: fay it is as large as a middle 
fiz’d-Man, and has a greater Refemblance of Mankind than other Apes, both in its Actions, 
and in the Facility with which it walks on its Hind-Feet. 

- What they likewife report of the Yin-hyung, or Man-Bear, found in the Defarts of the Pro- 
vince of Shen-/i, ought only to be underffood of the extraordinary bignefs of thofe Bears com- 
par’d with Man; juft asthe Animal call’d Ma-/#, or the Horjé-Stag, is only a Species of Stags, 
which are near as high as the little Horfes of the Provinces of Se-chwen, and Yun-nan, named 
Chiwen-ma. : ; 

Yun-nan alfo breeds a kind of Stags, to be found no whege elfe ; for their fize never exceeds that 
of ordinary Dogs; the Princes and great Men keep them in their Gardens as Curiofities. 

But what fome Chincfe Books mention of the Horfe-Tiger, ought to be look’d on as mere 
Fiétion. They pretend it differs from a Horfe only in being cover'd with Scales, in having 
Claws which refemble a Tiger’s, and in its bloody Difpofition ; which in the Spring makes him 
leave the Water to feize Men and Beafts, : 

The. Miffionaries have travell’d along the River Han, that waters the Territory of Syang- 
yang-fi, in the Province of H#-guang, where they fay thefe Animals breed : They likewife have 
crofs'd the frightful Mountains of Yun-yang-ful ; and, notwithftanding that the Inhabitants made 
them take Notice of every thing worth obferving, and of feveral things even very trifling, and that 
the Tartars were very inquifitive after whatever was rare, in order to entertain the Empe- 
for, who had a tafte for Natural Hiftory, and judged it very conducive to the Public Welfare, 


yet they cou’d neither hear of, nor fee any fuch Creature, That however which is reported 
con- 
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oncerning the- Hyang-chang-t/2, or odoriferous Deer, is very true; this Animal is not {carce, 
ie found, not in the Pes Provinces, but even within 4 or 5 Leagues to the Weft of 
Pe-hing. "Tis a fort of Deer without Horns, with Hair of a blackifh Colour ; its Mufk-bag is 
compoled of a very thin Skin, covered with Hair exceeding tine ; the Fleth is good to eat, and 
ferved up at the beft Tables. I fhall have occafion to {peak of it hereafter. ; ee 

In the Southern Provinces, as Quang-tong, and cfpecially Qyvang-/i, there are Parrots of all forts, ae frts 
in every refpect like thofe brought from America, they have the fame Plumage and Docility for Talk- He, 
ing, but they are nat comparable to the Birds ‘called Kin-di, or Golden-Hens ; thefe laft are found in 
the Provinces of Se-chwen, Yim-nanand Shen-fi, We have no Bird in Europe that refembles them ; 
their lively redand yellow, the Plume on the Head, the fhadowing of the Tail, and the Variety of 
Colours in the Wings, together with a well fhap’d Body, have no doubt given occafion to the 
Name of Golden-Hen, as it fhews the Preference this Bird ought to have over all others: Its Fleth is 
amore delicate than that of a Pheafant ; fo that, of all the Birds in the Eaft, this perhaps beft deferves 
to be brought into Europe. A ; . 

Nothing is more to be admived than a little Bird called Zung-wha-fong, mentioned by the Chinefe The Teng 
Geographers, according to whom, the Variety of its Colours is furprizing, and its Bill ofa fhining forge 
Red, inclining to Vermillion ; but in the Province of Se-chwen, and even at Ching-ti-fu it felf, 
where, they fay, it breeds, the Inhabitants know nothing of this Bird, according to the fame 
Geographers, its Life is of no longer Duration than the Flower Tng-wha, and its Beauty furpaffes 
that of the Bird Fang-whang ; which fhould be our Phenix, if there ever was fuch a Bird, as it is 
defcribed by our Authors. . ‘ 

It is certain that the Fong-whang, whofe Figure is often painted and fet off with a valt Number Reng-cwhangy 
of Ornaments, never appears in any of the Cities or Mountains, to which they have given its or Phenix. 
Naine, at Fong-tfhang-fv in Shen-/, where they fay it is, ‘tis not more known any where elfe, as 
ae have already remarked in {peaking of Fong-whang-ching in Tartary (M.) : 

Among the beautiful Birds, they with good Reafon reckon the Hay-tfing. "Tis very rare, being 
found only in the Diftrict of Hong-chan-/2 in Shen-fi, and fome Parts of Tartar’y ; it is not inferior 
to our fineft Faseons, but exceeds them in Bignefg and Strength; it may be calied the King of 
the Birds of Prey in Zartary and China; for it is the moft beautiful, fprightly and courageous of 
all, and in-fuch Efteem, that as foon as any of them is catched, it muft be carried to Court, 
where: it is-prefented to the Emperor, and afterwards committed to the Care of the Royal Fal. 
coners. 

The Butterflies of the Mountain Lo-few-/han, fituated in the Diftri of Whey-chew-fil and Butterfies; 
Province of Qvang-tong, are likewife fo much efteémed, that the largeft and moft uncommon are 
fent to Court, where they become a Part of certain Ornaments in the Palace: Their Colours are 
furprizingly diverfified and lively ; they are much bigger than the Butterflies of Exrope, and their 
‘Wings a great deal larger, In the Day time they appéar without Motion on the Trees, ahd are 
eafily taken ; in the Evening they begin to flutter about, much like our Bats, and fome of them 
feem to be as large, when their Wings are extended: There are alfo beautiful Butterflies found in 
the Moonntains of Shan in the Province of Pe-che-li, which are likewife in Requeft ; but they 
are fmall, and not to be compared to thefe of Mount Lo-few-fhan. 

The Mountains of China are ftill more valuable, on account of the Mines of different Metals. Mountits, 
The Chinefe fay they are full of Gold and Silver ; but that the working of them hitherto has been oe 
hindered frorn fome political Views, perhaps, that the publick Tranquillity might not be difturbed “““" 
by the wee great abundante ‘of thefe Metals, which woutl thakeé the People aughty and negligent of 
Agriculture. os 

Thus this immenfe Fund of hidden Treafure, which they talk fo much of, becomes ufelefS. The 
fate Emperor Kang-ti, fo famous for his Witdom, had once given Permiffion to fome of his own 
Houfhold, who had the Care of his Domain to a large Extent, to open the Silver Mines, but 
caufed them to give over the Work in 2 or 3 Years, Not, fay they, becaufe the Profit arifing from 
them was trifling, but rather to prevent the Rabble from affembling together. They add that 
thofe who work in the Silver Mines in the Province of Yun-nan, which have always been open, 
were formerly confiderable Gainers by them. 

Without doubt, Ciiina affords Mines of Gold alfo. What Gold they have there, is partly dug Gold Mines: 
out of Mines; but moft of it is found among the Sands, which the Rivers and Torrents roll from 
the Mountains in the weftern Parts of the Provinces of Se-chwen and Yun-nan ; this laft is the richer 
of the two. The People called Lo-/o, of whom I thall fpeak hereafter,and who poffef§ the neighbour- 
ing Parts of the Kingdoms of va, Pegu and Laos, probably dig a great déal of Gold from their 

ountains; fince they ufe to put a good Quantity of Gold Leaves in thé Coffins of illuftrious 
Perfons, or thofe who’ defetved their Efteem, Their Gold is not vety beautiful, poffibly becaufe 
not purified: In all likelihood the Lo-ls are not better fkilled in Smelting of Gold than Silver. 
which is ftill blacker, and fuller of Alloy; but when refined by the Cénefe Workmen, it becomes 
as pure and beautiful as any other Silver. The Gold, which is moft beautiful and dear, is found in 
the Diftriats of Li-kyang-fft and Yang-chang-fi. 

As the Gold which comes from thofe Places is not coined, it is employed in Trade as a Mer= 
chandize ; but the Demand for it in the Empire is not very confiderable, becaufe Gold is fcarce 


ever 


(4) It feems from this Cireumfance, 


of China, aslf the Defcription of Tartary was origmaliy defigned to have been placed befére thet 
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ever ufed but by the Gilders, and in fome trifling Ornaments; for none but the Laropeans have 

any golden Plate. 

Coal Mines are fo numerous in the Provinces, that perhaps no Kingdom in the World befides, 
has fo iiany and fo rich. Thofe in the Provinces of Shen-/i, Shan-fi and Pe-che-li are innumerable : 
So that Coal Supplies all their-Purnaces, Kitchens and Stoves, which are ufed: curing all the 
Winter s, Without fome fuch Convenience there would be no living in fo cold a Country, where 
Wood fot Firing is fcarce, and confequently very dear. : 

‘ Mines of Iron, Tin, and other Metals for ordinary Ufe, muft needs alfo be very numerous 
there, fecing they bear a low Price throughout the Empire. The Miffionary Geographers were 
Witnefles of the Richnefs of a Tuttenague Mine in the Province of Hi-guang, from, whence ina 
few Days were drawn fome hundreds of Quintals. . : 

The Mincs of common Copper which are in the Provinces of Yua-nan and Quey-chew, have 
fupplied the Empire with all the {mall Money that has been coined there for feveral Years paft : 
But the moft extraordinary Copper is that called Pe-tong, or White Copper ; it is white when 
dug out of the Mine, and (till more white within than without. It appears by a vaft Number of 
Experiments made at Pe-eng, that its Colour isowing to no Mixture,on the contrary, all Mixtures 
diminihh its Beauty ; for when it is rightly managed it looks exaétly like Silver ; and were there 
not a Neceffity of mixing a little Tusfenague, or fome fuch Metal with it, to foften it, and prevent 
its Brittlenefs, it would be fo much the more extraordinary, as this {crt of Copper is, pers 
haps, to be met with no where but in China, and that only in the Province of Yun-nan. 
Thofe who would have it keep its’ fine Colour, mix a fifth Part of Silver with it inftead of 
other Metal. 

. As for the Copper named T/e-lay-tong, or the Copper which comes of itfelf; it proves to be nor 
thing elfe but red Copper wafhed down by the great Rains from the high Mountains of Yun-nan, 
and found among the Sands and Flints, in the Channel of the Torrents, when they fubfide and 
their, Beds become dry. 

_ The Chinefe pretend, that the Bracelets of T/e-lay-tong defend the Arms againft the Pally, of 
rather prevent their Lofs of Feeling, by the Difcharge of certain Humours. One of the Tartars 
who accompanicd the Miffionaries, found as much Benefit from Bracelets made of Yier-nan Gold, 
as he had received from thofe of T/i-/ay-tong ; whence the Virtues afcribed ro the exterior Appli- 
cation of that Metal may be juftly queftioned : However, it is in great Reputation in Yun-nan, 
and even in Pe-king. ; ‘ 

_ I[fsvhat they affirm of the Stone called Hyung-Whang, being an Antidote againft Poilons is 
true, it ought to be looked on as a Source of Riches to the Empire, and preferred to the Rubigs of 
Yun-nan, where Mines or rather Quarries of it are found, as alfo in feveral other Provinces, even 
Northern ones, as Shen-/i. Tis not a Mineral but a foft Stone, eafily formed into Veffels of all 
kinds, which they tingé with Vermillion, the Stone itfelf being naturally of a yellowifh Colour, 
and forhetimes {potted with black. de 

What the Chinc/e Geographers report, of its being an excellent Specifick againft malignant Fe- 
vers, isuncertain ; at leaft itis not ufed in the Cure of them in Places where it abounds :, Whence it 
may be’ ptefumed, that in cafe it has that Property, the Phyficians there have not difcovered it. 

The Lapis Armenus is not very dear in Yun-nan, where it is found in feveral Places, differing 
in nothing from what is imported into Europe. "Tis produced alfo in the Province of Se-chwen, 
and in.the Diftrict of Tay-rong-fii, belonging to Shani, which furnifhes perhaps the moit beau+ 
tiful Yu-/ee in all China’; ’tis a kind of white Ya/per, the white refembling that of gat 5, 'tis 
‘tranif{parent, and sometimes {potted when it is polifhed. my es 
_, The Rubies fold at Yun-nan-fi,.ate ofthe right fort, but very -fmall. “We know not in what 

Part of the Province they are found. One meets with fome other kinds of Precious Stones at the 
fairie City ; but they aré ‘faid to be brought from other Countries, and efpecially from va : at 
‘Tedft they“are brought by the Merchants of that Kingdom, who come to trade at Yung-changfit, 
‘whofe. Jurifdiction borders upon it. es ; “ ie, oa? oe, 
The fairett Rock Cryftal does not come from Yur-nan, but is found in the Mountains of 
Chang-chew- fd, and Chang-pit-hyen, in the Provincé of Fo-kyen, fituated in the Latitude of 
24 deg. ro min. The Artificers of thofe two Cities are very fkilful in working it; and they 
make of it Seals, Buttons, and Figures of Animals. : ed 
‘ There are in the fame Province (of Fo-kyer) as alfo in feveral others, Quarries of Marble, 
hot inferior to European Marble, were it as well wrought. However, one may meet at the Mer- 
chants with Variety of little pieces, well enough polifhed, and of a pretty good Colour; for 
inftance, the little Tables named Tyen-t/an, wherewith fometimes the Tables at Entertainments 
‘are adorned, are very pretty, and fpotted with divers Colours, which, though not’ extraordinary 
‘Yively, reprefent very naturally Mountains, Rivers, and Trees: They are made of a Marble 
coitimonly dug in the Quarries of Tay-/-/4, whereof they feleét only certain Pieces... 

’ Bue tho’ there is no want of Marble in China, yet one mects with. neither Palace, Temple 
or other Stru@ure at Peking or elfewhere, which is intirely built with it, Tho’ the. Chinefe 
Hovfes are fupported by Pillars, it does not appear, that they have yet made any of Marble, or 
“once thought of employing the coloured kind inftead of Wood, whereof they are acauftomed to 
make Pitlars. Buildings even of the fine Free-ftone are rare in this Country : ‘Stone 1s never ufed 
‘but in Bridgesand Triumphal Arches, named Pay-/ew, which adorn the Streets of a great Number 
of Towns in each Province, ane 
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‘The triumphal Arches are moftly adorned with lively Figures of Men, Birds and Flowers, in aah 
pierced Work ; fo neatly detached from the Body of the Arch, that they are joyned together only. 
by Cordons, and thus run into one another without Confufion, This fhows the fuperior Skill, of 
the ancient Workmen ; for it is obferved that the Triumphal Arches erected of late in ‘cestain 
Cities, fall vaftly short of the old ones; the Sculpture is very fparing. and appears coarfe ; the 
Work is all folid, without being pierced, or having any thing to enliven it. 

~ However, the Order in the modern Pay-/ew, is the fame as in the old i ‘But, this Order is very 
different from ours, both as to the Difpofjtion and Proportion of the Parts. They have neither 
Chapiters, nor Cornifhes; and that which bears fome Likenefs to our Frizes, is of a Height 
fhocking to an Eye accuftomed to the European Architecture ; although “it is fo much the 
more agreéable to the Chine/e Tafte, as it affords more Room for the Ornaments, which garnifh 
the Sides of the Infcriptions engraven thereon.. 

The Stone-Bridges are commonly built like ours, on huge Stone Piers, capable of breaking ree 
the Force of the Stream, and fuftaining the Weight of Arches, wide and high enough for the ofthe Chine 
largeft Barks to pafs, They are very numerous in Coma, and the Emperor {pares no Expence, when ee 
the Benefit of the Public requires them to be built, There is {carce a more beautiful Bridge to. be feen aes 
than that of Fé-chew-fi, Capital of the Province of Fo-dyen; the River, which is a Mile and a half that of 
broad, is fometimes divided into fmall Arms, and fometimes interfperfed with little Iflands. This Fi-how fi. 
is all united in joining the Iflands by Bridges, which altogether make 8 Ls or Furlongs, and, 76 Chz~ 
nefe Fathoms, The principal Bridge alone has above 100 Arches, built of white Stone, with 
carved Bannifters on each Side, upon which at the diftance of every tenth Foot are placed little 
{quare Pilafters, whofe Bafesare very large, refembling hollow Barks. Every Pillar bears one or two 
crofs Stones, which fupport {tone Steps, more or Jefs in Number, according to the Breadth of the 
Bridge. 

Bat that which furpaffes all the reft, is the Bridge of Swen-chew-fi, built over the point of 
an Arm of the Sea, which otherwife muft be crofled in a Bark, often not without Danger. It 
is 2520 Chinje Feet long and 20 broad, fupported by 252 huge Piers, 126 on each fide: All 
the Stones are of a greyifh Colour, and of the fame Length and Thicknefs, as well thofe which 
crofs from Pier to Pier, as thofe which are laid a-crofs to join zbem together. 

’Tis not eafy to comprehend where they could find fo many large Pieces of Rock, or how they 
could contrive to cut or place Stones of fuch enormous Weight, high enough for large Veffels 
to pafs underneath : the Bridge is likewife fet off with Ornaments, made of the fame fort 
of Stone. In fhort, the moft remarkable things to be feen elfewhere, however efteemed in the 
Country, are nothing comparable to this, What I have faid is fufficient to give the Reader an 
Idea of the Magnificence of the Chinefé in publick Edifices, amd whatever concerns the Good of 
the People ; with regard to which they are no Jefs profule, than they are {paring in what relates 
to their Perfons and private Buildings. This Magnificence appears ftil] farther in the Quays, which 
border the Rivers and Canals, "Tis furprizing to behold of what Length and Breadth they are, ‘and 
what large Stones they are fac'd with. At Gils no 
. But thefe Works, however {plendid they appear, fall far fhort of thofé which'regard the Ri- 2, 4 
vers and Lakes, Nothing can be of greater public Conveniency, than to be able to go by Water Gain 
from, Kanton, the moft Southern Part of the Empire, ta Pe-Ring'the molt Nortberns and that 
without travelling above one Day by Land, over Mount Mey-/in, where the River of Kyang. 
rifes : But ong need never quit the Bark, provided he fails abopt-thro’ the Provinces of Quang-fi an 
‘Hi-quang. ‘For the Rivers of Hit-quang and Kyang-f tun Northwards intothe Yang-t/e-dsyang, 
which is the greateft River, in’ all China, and fraveries,it from We? to Eafe yg 

This great River joins the River Pe-ho, which is‘convey'd Soutbward from Pe-king, by theans of Great Ca- 
a famous Artificial Canal ; fo that there is an eafy Communication between the Southern Maritime nal. 
Provinces, and the Northern bordering on Tartary, which becomes an inexhauftible Source of. reci- 
procal Advantages to both. This Canal, which is call’d Yu-yang-ho, that is, the Canal for convey- 
ig Merchandize, and often Yu-bo, or the Royal Canal, is yery remarkable for its Length, which is 
above 160 great French Leagues, and ftill more fo for the Evennels of the Country thro’ which 
it is cut ; for in all that Space there were neither Hills, Quarries nor Rocks, which: gaye the 
Wore any Trouble either to Jevel, or to penctrate, _ Bee Re) seat ch 

n the Province of Shan-tong is a River of an ordinary: largenefs, named Wen-bo, ww hole Stream a 
they have found means to divide. The Point of Divifion is near a al oe dea Conte 
from the little City of Wenfhan-byen, This Place is call’d Fii-fbwi-myqu, ox the Temple of the 
dvvifion of the Waters, ecnufe it is confecrated by the Idolaters to Long-vang, ‘who according to 
the Bonzas, is Matter of the Waters ; the larger quantity of Water, after being divided, fu Si 
that Part of the Canal which runs to the North; where, after it has received the River wee 
from the Province of Ho-nan, and run a long Courfe, it falls, near the City of Tien thas wep 
in the Province of Pe-che-li, into the River which comes from Pe-king, and difcharges ivelt ‘ats 
the Eaflern Ocean. The other Branch, which is {carce one third Part of the Stream tunnin 
Southward {in the Canal] towards the Whang-ho, or Yellow River, meets at firtt with Pools aa 
tai ra whereof ferve for its Channel, and others fupply it with Water, by means of 
Saat bis “ ae ore . and fhut at pleafure, with Wooden- Planks that, are fattened aecrofs the 
the Canal luice, Tooves cut into the, Stone-Piers that line it, where it is difcharg’d into 
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Thefe Works are in Chingfé call'd Cha, and in our Relations Dikes, tho’ very improperly ; be- 
caufe thofe which are built in the Canal itfelf, and contract its Breadth, leaving only Space enough 
foralarge Bark to pafs, ferve like our Sluices to reftrain the Water, when they want at once to ftop 
its Courfe either entirely, or in part, by laying the Boards a-crofs to a certain Height, This 
Precaution is often neceflary, efpecially in times of Drought: For the Stream of the Canal be- 
ing only part, as has been obferved, of a moderate River, and not able to farnifh Water to more 
than the Depth of 5 or 6 Feet, they have endeavour'd to retard, and even ftop the Courfe of it, 
by the Elbows made by frequent Turnings and Windings of the Canal: It happens fome Years, 
when there is fearcity of Rain, that it isreduced to three Feet of Water, which is not fuflicient 
to bear the great Imperial Barks, that carry the Provifions and Tributes furnifhed by the Pro- 
vinces to Court. In Parts therefore fubjet to that Inconvenience, they have recourfe to this 
fort of Sluices, [or Refervoires,] if they deferve that Name, fince they have no other Bafin befides 
the Canal itfelf’ The Number of others is not fo great as is reported, not exceeding 45, and their 
Breadth not above 30 Feet, nor are the Sides of the Canal lined with Stone, except here and 
there: They often need repairing, either in thofe Places where the Earth, being fandy and loofe, 
eafily tumbles down ; or elfe near Ponds, which {well’d by extraordinary Rains, fometimes break 
down the Banks that are made commonly of Earth, probably the fame that was thrown up in 
digging the Canal. 

They have greater Difficulties to ftruggle with, beyond the #Whang-ho : For, to draw the Canal 
from its Southern fide to the great Yang-t/e- Kyang, it was neceffary to raife great Banks of Stone 
and other Works of that kind, to refift the Waters, both ofa great Lake which is to the We/, and 
of the River Quay-ho, which f{well’d to fucha degree, in the time of great Rains, that, after ravaging 
the Plain, it fell with fury on the Canal; thefe Works are near Whay-ngan-/it, and the beft that 
have been made for the Service of the Canal. There are alfo fome pretty good ones. towards 
Yang-chew-fii, which ferve as Quays to that fine City. 

Beyond the Yang-1/e-Kyang, the Canal (which is continued from Chin-kyang-{%, thro’ Chang- 
chew-fh, and Si-chew-fi, and receives the feveral Canals of the Province of Che-kyang,\ is more 
commodious, as it is not embarrafs'd with Sluices, or fuch like Works, The Evennefs of the 
Land, the plenty of Water which has no Defcent, and the Nature of the Ground, are Advantages 
which it wou'd have been difficult for thofe who made the Canal to have met with elfe-where. 

Imperial -“Phat which moft charms the Eye, is the vaft Number of large and beautiful Imperial Barks, 

Barks. divided into Squadrons, commanded each by its Mandarin, advancing in great Order, loaded 
with the beft Things that the Provinces afford. "Tis commonly reported, and agreeable to the 
printed Accounts, that the Number of thefe Barks, maintain’d at the Expence of the Empire, 
amounts to 10,000. However the Mandarins, who are Surveyors of the Tranfports of Mer- 
chandizes, and count them in their Paffage, have often affirm’d, that they never faw above 4 
or 5000 of them arrive : But even that Number is furprizing, when we reflect upon the Large- 
nefs of thofe Barks, many whereof carry 80 Tun, and that they are defign’d meerly for fup- 
plying the Imperial City with Neceffaries. 

In the Countries, where there is no danger of damaging the Great Royal Canal, fevera! little 
Canals have been cut into it, by the Inhabitants of neighbouring Towns or great Villages. 
The Advantages that accrue by having a Communication with the whole Kingdom, and here- 
by facilitating Trade, have made the Chinefe furmount Difficulties which frighten Europeans. 
We meet with an Inftance of this in the Canals that pafs from Shau-bing-fi to Ning-fo-fi ; 
the Waters of one Canal not being on a Level with that of another, the Boat, by means of 
two Capeftanes, is hoifted upon a Stone-Glacis, or Sloping, which being made flippery with Wa- 
ter, the Boat flides down into the fecond Canal, as fwift as an Arrow out of a Bow: For this 
redfon they are made in form of Gondolas, with Keels of a Wood hard enough to fuftain the 
Weight of the Bark. Thefe Boats are proper only for carrying Goods from Ning-po, and the 
Towns depending on it, as far as the Canal of Shau-bing. They differ much, both as to fize and 
mike, from the Imperial Barks, which to be fure wou’d be broken to Pieces, or at leaft receive 
fome confiderable Damage in the Defcent. 

In the Province of Quang-f they have joined the River that falls into the Sea at Kanton with 
that which, after crofling the Province of Hu-guang, enters into the great Yang-t/e-Kyang, at the 
Place where the Royal Canal ends, as has been already obferved. The Waters which defcend 

‘from the Mountains, in the North Part of the Province, form near the City Hing-ngan-hyen a 
{mall River, which is ftopped by a Bank equal to the higheft Ground whereon it runs, and its 
Rapidity makes it fwell above the natural Declivity of its Channel, which difcharges the Surplus 
of the Water. But this Canal, which goes not far, before it enters the two Rivers juft now 
mentioned, is neither fo commodious, nor fo well kept in Repair as the Grand Canal, The Wa- 
ter is often fo low, that in many Places the Barks are rather halled along the Gravel, than car- 
ry'd by the Stream. : : 

Thefe forts of Sluices, which are very proper for increafing the Water, by ftopping its Courfe, 
are commonly made only of Earth, fupported by Stakes, and their Mouths fecured by Matts, or 
fuch like things. But whatever Defects happen, they are fupply’d by the Induftry and Labour of 
the Boatmen and Peafants. This Road is chofen by the Merchants, who are deterred from ta- 
king that to Kanton, thro’ the Province of Kyang-/, becaufe of the Expence and Trouble they are 
obliged to be at, by carrying their Goods one Day's Journey over Land. a 
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There is fome Inconveniency in travelling from Kanton by the Province of Hi-quang for 
they mutt quit the River (which pafling to Shai-chew-fi, falls into that of Kanton) at E-chang- 
byen, whence it is 7 Leagues and a half to the fine City of Ching-chew, (both in Hi:-quang) 
where they embark on another River which falls into the great Yang-ije-Ryang : But, when the 
Waters are high, they are not retarded at all in the Road thro’ Ayang-/i and Hii-quang. "Tis 
doubtlefs of vaft Advantage to the whole Kingdom, to have a conftant Courfe of Trade fo eafi+ 
ly kept up among the Provinces, by means of the Communication carry’d on, as well by the 
Royal Canal, which leads to Pe-kng, as the leffer Canals, which terminate in it, like fo many 
crofs Roads. 

” Thefe Canals are fupply’d with Fith from the Rivers and Lakes, wherewith they communi- Dif-rent_ 
cate ; one meets with almoft all the Kinds that are found in our Rivers in France: Several others kinsts of Pith. 
come from the Sea, advancing 1 great way up the Rivers; fometimes thofe of the largeft Size 
are caught in Places above 150 Leagues from the Coaft. There is near Nan-king, a famous 
Fithery for Shads, call’d She-yz, in the Months of Apriland May ; and at another Place, a good 
way from thence, there is fuch plenty of this fort of Fith, that they often carry them to a neigh- 
bouring Ifland call'd Tfong-ming, where they were fold excceding cheap, at the time the Miftio- 
naries made the Map of it. 

Thefe Miffionaries were fo employ’d in fettling the Geography of Places, that they had not time 

to enquire into the various Species of Fith, which are fo numcrous in the Rivers and Lakes of 
China : Befides, a Work of that kind wou’d belong toa Natural Hiftory of the Country, if it were 
fet on foot. They have, however, obferved two or three Things fingular enough. The firft is, That 
in the great River Yang-t/e-Kyang, not far from the City Kyew-king-f, m the Province of Kyang- 
Ji @ prodigious Number of Barks meet every Year to buy the Spawn of Fifhes. About May the 
People of the Country damm up the River for g or 10 Leagues together, in feveral Places, with 
Mats and Hurdles, (leaving only Room enough for Barks to pals) in order to ftop the Spawn, 
which they know how to diftinguifh at firft Sight, tho’ the Water is fearce alter'd; with this 
Water, mixt with the Spawn, they fill (everal Veftels to fell to the Metchants, who at this Sea- 
fon arrive in great Numbers to buy, and tranfport it into divers Provinces, taking Caré to have 
it {tirr'd up from time to time. This Water is fold by Meafure to fuch as haveFifh-Ponds, 
and Pools belonging to their Houfes; ina few Days the young Fry begin to appear in little 
Shoals, but the different Kinds cannot be fo foon diftinguifhed. The Profit often amounts to 
a hundred times the Expence ; for the common People live much on Fifh. 

_ The next Thing remarkable, is the Kin-yu, or Golden-Fifb; thele are kept, either in little Golden Fith. 
Ponds, made for that’ purpofe, wherewith the Houfes of Pleafure, belonging to tlie Princes and 
great Lords, are embellifh’d ; or elfe in Bafins, that commonly adorn the Courts of their 
Houfes : In thefe Bafins, which are more deep than wide, they put the leaft that can be found: 
For the fmaller they are, they think them the more beautiful ; befides, the greater Number may 
be kept of them, and they afford more Diverfion. 

_ The prettieft of them are of a curious Red, {peckled as it were with Gold-Duft, efpecially to- 
wards the Tail, which is forked with two or three Points; fome are of a filver Colour, others 
White, and fome {potted with Red; both forts are extraordinary lively and aétive delighting 
to play on the Surface of the Water; but then their Smallnefs renders ’em fo tender, that the 
lea(t impreffion of Air, and even any violent fhaking of the Veffel, will kill great Numbers of 
them. Thofe that are bred in Ponds are of various Sizes ; fome.are bigger than our largeft Pil- 
chards (v) : They teach them to rife up to the Top of the Water at the Noife of a Clapper 
which the Perfon ufes who feeds them. What is moft furprizing is, that, according to all Nos 
counts, the beft way to preferve them isto give them nothing in Winter ; ’tis certain they do not 
feed them for 3 or 4 Months at Pe-t/ng, while the very cold Weather lafts ; what they live ori 
in the mean time, under the Ice, itis not eafy to underftand, except we fuppofe, either that the 
find little Worms in the Roots of Herbs, which grow at the Bottom of the Ponds or elfe he 
Pieces of Roots themfelves, being foftened by the Water, become proper Food for them: 
but thofe which, to prevent their being frozen, arc taken into the Houfes, and kept all Winter in a 
Chamber, often fhut up in a China Veffel, without being fed at all, are towards Spring pat into the 
Bafins again, where they fport with the fame Strength and Agility as they did the Year before, ' 
One wou'd imagine they knew their Mafters, and thofe who carry them Food by their bein oi 
fo ready to rife at their approach: The greateft Lords themfelves delight in feeding them a 
pereee Hands, and {pend fome Time to obfetve their nimble Motions, and {porting in the 

Thefe Fith, at leaft the prettieft of them, are caught ina fmall Lake (0), in f 
Che-kyang, near the little City of Chang-wha-hyen, ‘ihe Diftri&t of Hen Sonft - > Gene 
of a Mountain call’d T/yen-king, fituated in 30 d. 23 m. of Latitude ; but as this Lake is fi i 
it is not likely that all the Golden-Fith come from thence, which are feen in the Provinces ob 
China, particularly thofe of Quan-tong and Fo-kyen, where this Species may be eafily preferved and 
propagated. For tis certain, that even the fmalleft of thofe that are fed in Veffel . 
enough; their Spawn is feen fwimming on the top of the Water, 
kept with Care, the Heat of the Seafon never fails to animate it. 
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- But this Kind of Fith is not more beautiful, than thofe, called by the Chinefe Hay-fing. are 
hideous and ugly ; they are however the common Diet of the Chine, and make a Dith ii al. 
molt every Meal ; they are feen floating on the Coafts of Shan-tong and Fo-dyen : The Miftiona- 
ries took them at firft for fo many inanimate Lumps: But the Chiefe Mariners having taken one: 
of them, by their Orders, they found it to be alive. It fwam in the Bafin wherein it was caft.’ 
and even liv'd there a pretty while. The Natives having always. told them, that this Animal 
had four Fyes and fix Feet, and that in Figure it refembled a Man’s Liver, they examin'd it 
very carefully, but cou’d difcover only two Places, which feem’d to be Eyes, by the figns of Fear 
it fhewed when they moved their Hands before thofe Parts ; indeed, was every thing, that ferves 
it to move with, to be look’d on as Feet, one might reckon as many as there are little Pimples re~’ 
fembling Buttons, all over its Body; it has neither Prickles nor Bones, and dies the Moment it 
is {queezed. A little Sale will preferve it, in which it is convey’d toall Parts of the Empire ; it is 
accounted a great Dainty, and fo it may really be toa Chinefe Palate, tho’ it did not appear fo 
to ours. But if one’s own Tafte is not the fame at all times, no wonder it fhou'd differ from 
that of People accuftom'd to different Food. 

- I might peak of a kind of Sea-Crabs, (found between the Coaft of Kau-chew, in the Pro- 
vince of Quang-tong, and the Ifle of Hay-nan) which are fubje@ to Petrefaction. without lofing . 
their natural Shape, but this is no Novelty in Europe: The Chinefe Phyficians prefcribe them as 
very proper in burning and acute Fevers ; but to prove the certainty of this, Experiments ought 
to be made to demonitrate the Etficacy of this Remedy. 

. The Ghinefe tell Wonders alfo, concerning the Water of certain Lakes and Rivers; but what. 
they report appears to be as falfe as it feems improbable, Nature being the fame in all Countries 
extraordinary Effects ought to be rare, which they wou’d not be, if all that is faid on this Head, b : 
the Chinefe, was true : However it can’t be deny'd, but that China is full of confiderable Lakes as well. 
as Rivers ; fuch are the Hong-/e-Hd in the Kyang-pe ; Ta-H#, partly in the Province of Kyang-nan 
and partly in that of Che-kyang ; the Po-yang-Ht in Kyang-/i, and the greateft of all) in Hi. 
guang, named Tong-ting-Hé. This laft Lake is remarkable for the greatnefs of its Circumfe- 
rence, which is above 80 French Leagues, and the abundance of its Waters, efpecially in cer-: 
tain Seafons, when two of the largeft Rivers in the Province, fwollen with the Rains, difcharge. 
themfelves into it, and when it difembogues them, one can fcarcely perceive it to be dimi- 
nifhed. . 

In the Province of Yun-nan there are, .at leaft, three Rivers which terminate in pretty large 
Lakes, but lefsthan the four already mentioned ; the People of the Country name them Hay 
that is, Seas. There are alfo in the fame Province, as well as {ome others, large Brooks, which! 
run-under Ground for a confiderable Space, and appear again: But there is nothing. in all’ this: 
inconfiftent with the Nature of Things, the Countries known to us affording Inftances: of the. 
like kind. 

As the Cities of China, which are very numerous, are almoft all built on Lakes, Rivers or: 
Canals, they make without doubt their greateft Ornament, and render travelling by Water ex- 
tremely commodious, as well as agreeable ; this will appear hereafter from the De(cription of the’ 


‘feveral Provinces, each of which is preceded by its Map. But firft I think it neceffary to give an 


Account of the Great Wall, and certain Nations, which are either independant of the Chinefe, or’ 
but half-fubdued. To thefe I have added the Travels of certain Miffionaries thro’ divers Pro- 
vinces, whofe Obfervations are fo particular, that the Reader will imagine he is performing the 
Journey himéelf. : - 


ate 
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Of the GREAT WALL, feparating China from Tartary. ef 


221 Years before Chrift. It bounds China on the North, and defends it againft the neigh- 
bouring Tartars, who being at that time divided into various Nations, under different Princes, 
cou’d only incommode it by fudden Inroads and Plunderings. ‘There was then no Inftance of 
fuch a re-union among the Weffern Tartars, as happen’d about the beginning of the 13th Cen- 
tury, when they conquer’d China. No Work in the World is equal to this; it is continued along 
three large Provinces, viz. Pe-che-li, Shan-f, and Shen-/i, built often in Places which feem inac~ 
ceflible, and ftrengthened with a Series of Forts erected at no lefs Expence. The beginning of 
this Wall is a large Bulwark of Stone, rais'd in the Sea, to the Eaf of Pe-hking,. and almoft in 
the fame Latitude, being 40 d. 2 m. and 6 f in the Province of Pe-che-ii ; it is well terrafled, 
and cafed with Brick, and is as high, and much broader, than the Walls of the Cities of the Em-: 
pire ufually are, that is, from 20 to 25 Feet in height. ; 

P. Regis, and the other Miffionaries, who afhifted him in making the Map of the Provinces, have: 
often, on the Top of it, apply’d the Cord to meafure the Bafes of Triangles, and taken the Bear-. 
ing of Points at a diftance ; they always found it well pav'd, and wide.enough for 5 or 6 Horte-. 
men to march a-breaft with eafe. The Gates of the Great Wall are defended on the fide of 
China, by pretty large Forts: The firft of them to.the. Eaf is cull’d Shang-bay-Quan, it ftands 
near the Wall, which extends, from the Bulwark before-mentioned, the Space of a League, along 


T HIS celebrated Wall was built by the famous Emperor Tin Shi-wbang, with a politic View, 


The Great WALL of CHINA. 


a Country perfectly level, and does not begin to afcend the Mountains, till after it has pats'd. 
that Place. It was the Chine/é General commanding in this Part, who Arft called in the Tartars of 
the Province of Lyaw-tong, which lies bevond it: And by this gave them an Opportunity of con- 
quering China, notwithftanding the Confidence the Chincfe had in their mural Rampart, which 
they thought impregnable. Such is the viciffitude of human Affairs, that outward Defences, and 
all the Strength of a State; ferve only to produce more fudden Revolutions, and even haften its 
Ruin, when unfupported by Virtue in the Subjcét, and Vigilance in the Prince. ; 

The other Forts, no Jefs remarkable, are Hz-fong-kew, in 40 deg. 26 min. Tu-fre-hew is 4.1 deg. 
rg min. 20 fec, Chang-kya-kew, in 4odeg. 5 min. 1< fec. two noted Pailes, by which the 
Tartars, who are lubject to China, come to Pe-hing; and Kié-Pe-kew, in 40 deg. 43 min, 15 foc. 
this laft was the Way the Emperor Kang-/z ufually took to go to Ye-ho-el in Tartary: The Place. 
is above 40 Leagues North-eattward from Pe-ding., About it are nothing but Mountains, 
where he ufed to take the Divertion of Hunting: The Road hither from Pe-Aing isa grand Work, 
and level asa Bowling-Green. 

Here that great Prince refided above one half of the Year, governing His vaft Empire all the 
while with the fame Eafe as a Father governs his Family. If he returned late from Hunting, he 
never went to Relt till he had difpatched all the Petitions, and next Morning rofe again before 
Day-break. It was furprizing to fee him at the Age of Sixty, often when it {now'd very lard, 
on Horfeback, in the midft of his Guards, cloathed as thinly as themfelves, Jaden with his Bow 
on one Side and his Quiver on the other, without offering to make ule of an empty Chaile which 
followed him. 

Allthefe Forts, which are in the Province of Pe-che-/i, are made of Earth, cafed on both Sides 
with Brick; but when one Jeaves that Province and enters Shan-/i, towards Tyen-chinz-wey, 
the Wall begins to be only of Earth, is without Battlements, nor fo much as plaiftered, 
grows narrow, and is not above 15 Feet in Height. However, after one has pafled Sha-hi-kew 
in 40 deg. 19 min, which is the Place the Ru/fians come to directly from Selinghinfkei, it is cafed on 
the outfide with Brick ; fome of its Towers alfo are very large, and built of Brick, on a Foundation 
of Stone; but it does not always continue the fame. The River Whang-bo, which has Centty- 
Boxes along its Banks, where Soldiers keep Guard day and night, fupplics the Place of she Great 
Wall towards the Borders of Shan-f and Shen-fi. os _ 

Beyond the Whang-ho, Weltward, in the Province of Shen-/f, the Wall is only of Earth, low, 
narrow, and fometimes of Gravel (for it ftands ina gravelly Country) and in fome Places quite 
ruined. But then the Entrance is defended by feveral confiderable Cities, as Yv-ling-byen, in 
38deg. 18min. Ning-hya, (P) 18 deg. 32 min. 8 fec. Lyang-chew (Q)in 37d. 59m. Kan-chew, 
in 39 deg. Svi-chew and Si-ning, at which Places General Officers are potted with Bodies of Troops, 
He who refides at Kan-chew is the Generaliflimo, whom they name Ji-2#; the reft are only Lieu. 
tenant-Generals called Zjong-ping. 

Ning-hya is the beft of thefe Cities; it is handfomer, richer and better built than moft Cities of 
the Empire : It is alfo pretty large ; for taking in both the Inclofures, that are inhabited, it is at leat 
15 Chinefo Li in Compafs. ‘The Induftry of the Inhabitants has rendered the Country about it 
fertile ; tor by means of Canals and Sluices which they have made, they can convey the Waters 
of the Whang-bo into the Lands when they ftand in need of Moifture. There are Salt-fprings 
in the Ditches of the Town, from which they make Salt. Here are alfo Manufaéturies of Wool- 
Jen Goods andCarpets, after the Turki/h Fathion. The Mountains are fo high and almoft perpen- 
dicularly fteep in the Diftri&t of Ning-bya, that 7 or 8 Leag. from the City they ferve inftead of the 
Great Wall, for the Space of about 10 Leagues. S#-chew, which lies in 39d. 45m. 4of isa pretty 
large City ; but not cqual to Ning-hya, either fer Beauty or Trade, tho’ it commands the Garrifon at 
Hya-yu-quan, (thro’ which the Road lies to Hamz) and feveral Diftridts of the Kalka Tartars, 

The Wall in thefe Parts is only of Earth, but kept in better Repair than elfewhere, becaul of the 
Neighbourhood of the People of Hami, who have fubmitted to the Emperor within thefe few 
Years, The Walls of Hya-yu-gwan arc not of Brick, but they are well guarded with Soldiers who 
defend this important Pafs, 

The Wall ends when you have paffed the little City Chreang-lan, fo named becaufe it (tands where 
two Roads meet, one whereof is in the Valley which goes by Lang-chew to Hya-yu-quan, and 
the other upan the Mountains which reach to Si-ning-chew , but inftead of a wall there ts a pretty 
broad Trench dug on purpofe, excepting in the narrow Pafles near to Si-ning, which are walled 
like thofe in the Province of Sten-/7. The City of St-ning lying in 36 deg. 59 min. is not large, 
but exceeds Ning-hya in Trade. All the Furts that come from the Weftern Tartary, are fold in 
this Town, of in a neighbouring Borough called To-pa. ‘This laft Place is of more Worth than 
a large City, although it is neither well built nor well fituated ; for it abounds with almoft all forts 
of foreign as well as Chinfe Commodities, and with various kinds of Drugs, as Saffron, Dates 
Coffee, &e. : : * 

When P. Regis was at To-pa making the Map of that Country, he met with three or four Armenian 
Catholics, who kept Shop there, and fold beautiful Skins, which they fetched from Tartary. The 
ne _ Shops are much dearer in this Poreugh than in the City of Si-atzg, which is but four 


(v) In the Table of Longitudes and Latitudes, it is i igi i 

: I Ff ; put at (Q) Lan-chzaw, as in the Original, mult be a Miftake alfo, a: 
38 deg. 18 min. 8 fec. which agrecs with the Map, fo that a by the Latitud i 7 eet 
33deg. 15 min. as in the French, mutl be a Mittake.” ee teen ‘ SOR Tne: Co Ree 
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Of the EMPIRE of CHINA 


Leagues diftant. It is remarkable, that it does not depend on the Mandarins of Si-ning, but on a 
Lama-Bonza (x), who is always one of the Race to which that Territory belongs, This Family is 
the moft confiderable of the Nation called S/-fan or Té-fan, whereof I {hall give a more ample 
Account hereafter. 

The Emperors of the former Race, thinking to procure a more lafling Repofe to the Nation, 
by making the Place, where they kept their Court, impregnable, had built a fecond Wall as ftrong 
and furprizing as the firft, which ftill remains entire in Pe-che-, 76 Li from Pe-king, at one of 
the principal Gates named Nan-kew 10 Leagues trom thence, on the Side ofa high Mountain, by 
which the Road leads to Swen-wha-fi, and from thence to Tay-tong in the Province of Shen-fi. 
This is a {mall City fortified with feveral Walls, that rife and fall according to the Surfuce ‘of 
the Mountains whereon they are built, and furprize the Eye with the Boldnets of their Struéture, 

This Wall, which is called the inner Great Wall, joins the other to the.North of Pe-hing, near 
Swen-wha-fi, where there is a Garrifon ; and is continued along the Weftern Part of the Province 
of Pe-che-l, extending into that of Shan-/7, where it is fallen to ruin in feveral Places. Among the 
Plans of Cities inferted towards the middle of this Volume, there is one Part of the Great Wall 
on the Side of Yong-ping-fu. 

When we confider the Number of ftrong Places and Forts built between thefe two Walls, 
with the other Works on the Eaftern Side, we cannot but admire the Care and Efforts of the Chr- 
nefe, who feem to have made ufe of all the Means, which human Forecait could fuggeft, for the 
Defence of their Kingdom, and for preferving the publick Tranquility. 


LETS TSE ED LER 
Of the People named SI-F AN, or TU-FAN. 


OR the better underftanding what I am going to relate, it is neceffary to call to mind what 

Tonly juft mentioned before, viz. that the little Town of Chwang-lan ftands as it were at 
the meeting of two Valleys; whereof one goes towards the North as far as the Gate of the Great 
Wall, called Hya-yu-guan, the Space of above a hundred Leagues; and contains three great Cities, 
Lan-chew, Kan-chew, and Sé-chew, with feveral Forts belonging to them. The other Valley ex- 
tends Weftward above twenty Leagues to Si-ning, and is full alfo of little Forts, which are fubjeét 
to thatCity, and render the Chinefe abfolute Mafters of the plain Country ; but they are not fo of the 
Mountains, which are inhabited by a Nation different from the Chine/e, who lie to the South of 
them, as well as from the Zartars, who are to the North. 

The Chincfe diftinguifh this Nation into two forts of People ; they call one fort He Si-fan, or 
black Si-fan ; andthe other Whang Si-fan, or yellow Si-fang: Not that the one is whiter than the 
ai for they are in general a little fwarthy, but becaufe their refpective Tents are of thofe 
Colours. 

The black Si-fan have alfo fome pitiful Houfes, but are very uncivilized. They are go- 
verned by petty Chiefs who depend ona greater. Thofe whom P. Regis faw were dreffed like 
the Inhabitants of Hami: The Women wore their Hair parted into Treffes hanging down on their 
Shoulders full of little brafs Mirrors. 

The yellow Sz-fan are fubjeét to certain Families, whereof the eldeft is made a Lama, or Tar- 
tarian Bonzas, and wears a yellow Habit, which may probably be another reafon, for the Chinefe 
Diftinétion of Black and Yellow Si-fan. Thefe Lamas ,who are of the fame Family and govern in 
their refpective Diftriéts, have the Power of deciding Caufes, and punifhing Criminals. They in- 
habit the fame Canton, but in feparate Bodies, and without forming large Villages. Their ufual 
Way isto make little Hamlets, confifting of fix or feven Families of the fame Kindred; which 
appear like little Camps, or Syau-in, as they are called in the modern Chinefe Books of Geography. 

The greater Number of them dwell in Tents; but fome have their Houfes buile with Earth, 
and a few of Brick, They want none of the Neceffaries of Life. They have numerous Flocks 
of Sheep ; their Horfes indeed are but fmall, but well fhaped, mettlefome and ftrong. 

The Lamas, who govern thefe People, don’t make them uneafy, provided they render them 


‘certain Honours, and pun@tually pay the Dues of Fo, which are very trifling (s). The Armet 


nians who were at To-pa, feemed very well pleafed with the Lama, who is Lord of the Place, and 
was not then above 25 or 26 Years of Age. Far from vexing his Subjects, he only took from each 
Family a very fall Tribute, in Proportion to the Quantity of Land it poffefled. 

There is {aid to be fome Difference in the Language of thefe two forts of Si-fan; but as they 
underftand each other well enough to trade together, it is probable that they differ only as 
Dialeéts of the fame Language. : tits 

The Books and Charaéters ufed by their Chiefs, are thofe of Tibet, which is the Country of the 
great Lama, Neither of thefe two Nations are more than half fubject to the neighbouring Chine/e 
Mandarins, before whom they rarely appear when cited: and indeed for the moft part ony 

on’t 


(k) Or a Tartarian Bonza, as he is termed towards the Beginning of the next Article, to diflinguith thefe from the Chinef Bonaas 
or Pricks, who yet profefs the fame Religion. 
(s) Thefe Dues 4 take to be a kind of Tythes, as being exacted on a Religious Account. 
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don’t regard their.Citations, It feems, the Mandarins dare not treat them with Rigour, or offer 

to force them to Obedience, the Mountains they inhabit, whofe Tops are covered with Snow 

even in Fuly, fheltering them againft all Purfuits, Nay, as they have the Difpofal of the Rhu- 

barb, which grows in abundance on their Lands, they are courted by the Chincfe, who readily leave 

them in Poffeffion of fo frightful a Country, provided they can procure from them the Commo- Catoms and 
dity in the Condition which they require it. They have Cuftoms and Ceremonies very different Manners. 
from the Chincfé : For inftance, ’tis ufual with them to prefent a large white Handkerchief of 

Cotton or Taffety, when they go to wait upon the Perfons whom they mean to honour. They 

have alfo fome Cuftoms like thofe found among the Kal/ka Tartars, and others which refemble 

the Cuftoms of the Tartars of Kokonor. 7 

The prefent Government of the Si-fan, or Ti-fan, is very different from what it was formerly, Dominicns. 
They have not now one Town in their Poffeffion, and are pent up between the Rivers Ya-long 
and Yang-tfe-hyang, whereas anciently, their Kingdom was well peopled, fortified; and very 

owerful. 2 

J It appears from the Chine? Geographers of the middle Age; from the Hiftory of the Provinces of 
Shen-fi and Se-chwen, and by the great Annals Nyen-#-/he, that they hada very large Dominion, 
and Princes of great Reputation, who both made themfelves formidable to their ‘Neighbours, and 
cut out fome Work even to the Emperors of China, On the Ealt-fide they not only poffeffed 
divers Territories, which at prefent belong to the Provinces of Se-chwen and Shen-/i, but alfo pufhed 
their Conquefts fo far into China as to fubdue feveral Cities of the Rank of Chew, whereof they 
formed four great Governments : Weftward they were Mafters of all the Countries trom the River 
Ya-long, to the Borders of Cafbmir. i, 

In the feventh Century, Ki-t/x, King of the Li-far, poffefled this vaft Dominion, and had Hiflory of 
feveral Kings his Tributaries, to whom he fent Patents and Seals of Gold. Having form'd the che 5; fan 
Plan of an Alliance with China, in the Time of the Emperor Zay-tfong of the Dynafty of Tang, 4N.CHRIS. 
one of the greateft Princes that Monarchy ever had, he fent a moft famous Embafly to that 630. 
Prince, who, pleafed with his Politenefs, received and difmiffed the Ambaffadors with the greateft 
Marks of Honour and Di(tinétion. . 

Ki-tfon, upon this Encouragement, by a fecond Embafly demanded a Princefs of the Imperial 
Blood, for his Son Long-t/ang. The Emperor’s Council, looking on this as a very bold Propofal, 
rejected it with Scorn, without fo much as deigning to deliberate on it. Long-t/ang fucceeding to 
the Throne on the Death of his Father, came at the Head of 200,000 Men to demand the Prin- 
cefs ; and having defeated certain Princes Tributary to China, who oppofed his Paffage, he pe- 
netrated to the Borders of Shen where the Emperor then kept his Court. The Imperial Council 
depended on the Refiftance of thofe Princes, becaufe all the other Roads were impracticable to a 
numerous Army. 

After thefe firft Succeffes, Long-t/ang fent one of his Officers with a proud and haughty Letter, 
which he wrote to the Emperor ; wherein he demanded that the Princefs fhould be immediately 
delivered upto him, with a certain Quantity of Gold, Silver, and Silks, which he faid were due to 
the Hufband of a Princefs of the Imperial Blood, who came to receive her in Perfon with fo much 
State and Magnificence. ; 

The Emperor, offended at fuch a Demand, immediately fent Orders to his Troops on the Fron- 
tiers to- aflemble, and to gain Time, he amufed the Envoy with Hopes, giving him every Day 
a fumptuous Entertainment : But as foon as he underftood that the Imperial Army was ready to 
march, he dilmiffed the Envoy with Difgrace, and without returning any Anfwer to the Letter of 
the King his Mafter. 

The General Hew-byen-tfi fet out at the fame time, and as foon as he had joined the Army, he 
attacked that of Long-tfang, and routed it. However the Lofs was not fo confiderable on the 
Prince’s Side, but that, after having rallied his Troops, he found himfelf in a Condition to give the 
Emperor Uneafinefs ; for which Reafon, as he promifed to retire, in cafe the Princefs was fent him 
with an Equipage fuitable to her Dignity, the Emperor's Council were of Opinion, that he fhould 
give his Confent : Accordingly the Princefs fet out witha great deal of Pomp, and after the Cere~ 
monies of Marriage were over, Long-tfang retired, and became a faithful Ally. He was very fer- 
viceable to the Empire on divers Occafions; particularly when the General Alena ufarped a Tribu- 
tary Kingdom of China, Long-t/ang aided the Emperor's General with all his Forces, fought 
himfelf in Perfon, and had a good Share in the Victory by killing the Rebel, 

Ki-li-fo, who fucceeded Long-t/ang, did nothing to difturb the Peace which he had with the Em- 6,6 
pire and all his Neighbours : On the contrary, he ftudied only to continue it, by the Treaties = 
which he made with different Nations of Tartars, and efpecially with the Whey-be. This Prince The Whey-be 
fed without any Iffue, leaving his Kingdom equally powerful in domeftick Forces and foreign Tartars, 

iances. 

Su-fi, his next Heir and Succeffor, was of a more warlike Genius; he was call’d in with his’ 
Tartarian Confederates, and fome other Allies of the Empire, to affift the Emperor When-tfong, 
obliged at that Time to quit his Court at Chang-gan (the City at prefent called St-ngan) and aban- 
don it to the Rebels headed by the General Gan-/o-fhan. 

‘The next Heir to the Crown, who called them in, had promifed them great Rewards, if they 
gained the Victory. He kept his Word with them, and befides giving them the Plunder of éer- 
tain rebellious Cities, and among the reft that of Lo-yeng, which was very rich, he made them 
Prefents of great Quantities of Silks and the choiceft things that China produced. 


640. 


But 
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But whether diffatisfied with thofe Prefents, or grown more haughty and enterprizing from the 
Proof they had given of their Stwength, or prompted by Policy to take an Advantage of the 
Weaknels of an Empire-exhaufted by fo many civil Wars; as foon as they heard of the Emperor's 
Death, they fet forward with a formidable Army, and made fuch incredible Hafte, that they were 
arrived on the Frontiers of the Empire, before there was the leaft Surmife of their Irruption. 

The Governors of Ta-chin-guan, Lan-chew, and all the Country of Ho-/-7, were furprized, and 
forced to furrender. The News being brought to Court by fome that had fled, he who was then 
at the Head of Affairs, at firft could fearce believe it. However, as he had the Wifdom to pro- 
vide againft the worft, he ordered the moft experienced general Officer, then at Court, to depart 
at the Head of 3000 Horfe to learn the Truth. , 

Ko-t/ev, (for that was the General’s Name) was fcarcely arrived at Ayen-yang, a City not far 
from the Court, when he received Information that the Enemy’s Anny, confifting of 300,000 
Men, would be there that very Day. He difpatched immediately a Courier to the Minifter to 
prefs him for Succours, without which it was impoffible for him with fuch a Handful of Men, ‘to 
oppofe the Ti-fan, who were ready to fall upon the City where the Emperor refided, , 

The Minifter did not ftir a Step falter. Mean time the Generals of the Enemy, who knew the 
Country, were no fuoner arrived at Hyen-yang, than they detached a confiderable Body of Troops 
to poffefs themfelves of a Bridge on the River, where the reft of the Army arrived next Day in good 
Order. 

The Emperor, from whom they had till then concealed the Danger he was in; was fo con- 
founded with the News, that he abandoned his Palace and fled: The great Men of his Court, the 
Officers and People all followed hi Example. Thus the victorious Army entered the Palaces of 
the Empcror and the Princes, without Refiftance, where they found immenfe Riches, which they 
carried away, and then fet both the Palaces and the City on fire in different Places, 

Ko-tfey had retired with his 3000 Horfe, that he might join the Troops, which, on the 
firft Alarm, left Cbang-gan; By means of that Reinforcement he faw himéelf prefently at the Head 

of 40,000 Men; and in order to fupply by Policy what he wanted in Strength, he had recourfe to 
the following Stratagem. He ordereda Detachment of Horfe, commanded by one of his beft Offi- 
cers, to encamp on the neighbouring Hills, and there, ranging themfelves in one Line, to makea 
dreadful Noife with their Drums, and to light up great Fires every Night in different Parts of the 
Camp, in View of the Enemy. This Artifice fucceeded ; for the Ti/-fax fearing to be furrounded 
and overpowered by the united Forces of the Empire, conduéted by a General of known Bravery 


‘and Experience, returned towards the Weft, and blocked up the City of Fong-t/yang. : 


Wohey-be 
Tartars, 
invadeChiac. 


Ma-lin, who commanded in that Diftrict, came to the Relief of the Place, and forcing his way 
thro’ a Body of the Enemies Troops, whereof he killed above 1000, threw himéelf into the Town. 
As foon as he was entered, he caufed all the Gates to be opened, to let the Enemy fee he did not fear 
them. This extraordinary Conduét aftonifhed the T#-/am, and confirm’d them in their firft Sut 
picions, that there was fome Ambufcade prepared to furprize them. Befides, faid they, as this 
Gencral feems not to value his Life, it will coft us dear before we can take the Town, and con- 
fidering how much weakened we are already, by the Fatigues we have undergone, how fhall we 
be able to withftand an Army perhaps more numerous than our own, and compofed of frefh 
Troops? Hereupon they refolved to retire, contenting themfelves with the Spoil they had already 
gain’d ; and by their Retreat gave the Chine/e time to repair the Royal City of Chang-gan, whither 
the Emperor returned fome Months after he had quitted it in fo fhameful a Manner. 

Thefe Troubles were no fooner over, than the Ch/ncfe were obliged to take the Field againit a new 
Rebel called Px-Ai, who entered into Confederacy with the Whey-he Tartars; but he being taken 
very opportuncly off by a fudden Death, the Chinefe had the Addrefs to dif-unite the two Nations, 
by fomenting a Jealoufy. betwixt them, about the chief Command. 

Yo-ko-lo, who commanded the Whey-he, would nceds be nominated General of the whole Army, 
This the Ti#-fan oppoled, as a thing contrary to the Orders they had received from the King their 
Mafter, and difhonourable to their Kingdom, which was much fuperior to the little State poffefted 
by thofe Tartars. The Chine/e Generals, who were encamped in their View, fecretly fupported the 
Pretenfions of ¥0-/0-/o, and at length joined him, Hereupon the Ti-fan were attacked as they 
were marching off, and loft 10,000 Men in their Retreat. The King of the Tu-fan meditated how 
to retrieve his Loffes, and being informed that the Whey-be were retired much diffatished with the 
Chinefe, he fent his Army to befiege Ling-chew ; the Governor of which City and its Diftrie, 
having but few Troops, carefully fhunned an Engagement on fuch unequal Terms. 

The Courfe he took was to put himfelf at the Head of 5,000 Horfe, and turning fuddenly to- 
wards the Magazines of the Befiegers, not only burnt them, but carried off all the Spoil which 
they had taken, with part of their Baggage. This Lofs obliged the Ti-fan to retire in Hafte to 
their own Territories. They remained 5 Years without Action, and only thought of Preparations 


“fora new War; but then brought a formidable Army into the Field, which dividing into two 


Bodies, fell almoft at the fame time on the Diftricts of King-chew and Ping-chew. 
Thefe numerous Troops eafily defeated feveral Bodies of the Imperial Forces ; the brave 
Ma-lin, who before had driven them from Fong-t/jang, had the fame Fate as the other Generals 5 
but at Jaft the General Ko-t/y routed them intirely, by an Ambufcade which he laid for them in 
their Paffage. ; ; 
This. Defeat difpofing the King of Tii-fan to Peace, he fent an Embafly to China, more nume- 


rous than magnificent ; the Ambaflador having no lefs than 500 Men in his Retinue. The Em- 
a . peror 
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peror to mortify him detained him a long time at Court, without either giving him Audience, or 
difnifiing him. The King of the Tu-fan was greatly incenfed at fo difagreeable a Reception 
of his Embafly, and was preparing to take Revenge, when the Emperor happened to dye. 

One of the firft Cares of his Son Te-t/ong, who fucceeded him, was to deliberate about the 
manner of difinitiing the Ambaffador and his Train. The Courfe he took was quite different 
from that of his Predeceflor : he feafted the principal Perfons of the Embafly, gave them and their 
Followers rich Habits according to their feveral Ranks, loaded them with Prefents, and fent them 
back, under the Conduct of onc of his Officers, named Wey-/ag, who had Orders to juftify the 
fall Regard which had been paid to his Ambafladors, by laying the Fault on their bad Condud, 
and their having too numerous a Retinue. 

Wey-ling, contrary to his Expedtation, was received not only with Honour, but alfo with a 
Magnificence that furprized the Emperor, and gave him an Efteem for this Court. He had his 
Expences defrayed, and was fent back with an Ambaflador loaded with rich Prefents to the Em- 
peror, with an Affurance, that he would never do any thing for the future that might break the 
good Underftanding which he dglired to maintain with the Empire: So that the Court not doubt- 
ing the Sincerity of this Reconciliation, was too calily perfuaded that there was nothing more to 
fear from the Tit-fan. 

In the mean time this King dying, T/ang-to his Succeffor was no fooner in the Throne, than 
he ordered his Army to take the Field and enter Shen-/i, which they did without being difcovered ; 
and defeated all the Imperial Troops they met with till they arrived at the City Kyenr-ching, called 
at prefent Kyen-yang. 

The Chinefe Court was alarmed upon this ; but the General Li-ching, feeing the Confequences 
of this Invafion, thought he ought not to wait for the Emperor’s Orders; he therefore began his 
March with all his Troops joined to thofe of the Province, and coming up with the Enemy as 
they were on the point of belieging the City, he obtained fo compleat a Victory, that he forced 
them to fue for Peace, which was granted on Condition they fhould fwear to the Terms, as-foon 
as one of the Lords of the Emperor's Court arrived, ,with full Powers to adjuft Matters amicably, 
and ratify them in his Name by Oath, which was done accordingly : But their treacherous Defigns 
were foon difcovered. Some of their Officers who defired the Continuation of the War, endea~ 
voured to feize the Emperor’s Envoy and carry him to their Camp. Indeed the General difowned 
having any Hand in the Matter, and the Envoy imagined he had gained a great Point in his Nego« 
ciation with the Chiefs of the Enemy’s Army, by prevailing with them to return home, without 
doing any Damage to the Subjects of the Empire. ; 

This firft Expedition not having the Succefs which the King of the Zi-fan had promifed him- 
felf, he prepared for a fecond, and raifed an Army ftrong enough to oppofe both the Whey-he Tar- 
tars, (who had newly made an Alliance with the Emperor) and the Chincfe. At firft they took 
fome confiderable Forts which lay in their Road, and having poffefled themfelves of Gan-fi, ad- 
vanced to Pe-ting, which lies to the South of Ning-bya; where they were furprized and defeated 
by the Whey-he. Neverthelefs, far from retiring, they continued their March towards the Court 
with incredible Boldnefs and Intrepidity ; but foon after, when they leaft expefted it, the General 
Wey-kau fell. on them, ‘cut in pieces thofe Bodies which were drawn up in Order of Battle, carried 
off 50 of their * Camps, and purfued them as far as the Frontiers. At the fame time he difpatched 
an Officer to the King of Yun-nan, to perfuade him to come and join him with all his Force; but 
that Prince réfuled for fear of drawing fo formidable an Enemy upon himéelf. ; 

After this Victory, Wey-kau propoled to the Emperor a Method to hinder the Incurfions of the 
Tié-fan ; which was to build certain Cities or Fortreffes on the Weftern Frontiers. The Court fol- 
lowed his Advice, and Orders were given to build four in the Diftrict of Ning-yang-fti, in the 
Province of Shen-/i, viz. Tang-ka, Ho-tau, Mi-pii and Ma-ling. ‘ 

This Precaution was ulelets; for fcarce were thefe Towns finifhed, when the Ti-faz returned 
as ufual, and at length took the City Lrz-chew, which they had before attempted feveral times in 
vain. The General Wey-hau did not give them time to repair their Breaches, before he appeared 
with his Army, at the Sight of which the Ti-fan abandoned the City, and marched towards We 
chew in the Province of Se-chwen, which was one of the beft Places they had. Wey-hau urhicd 
them, and finding they fled continually before him, he refolved to befiege Wey-chew, 

_ This News ftartled the King of the Té-fav, who immediately fent Lun-mang his Prime Mi- 
nifter with confiderable Succours, Wey-kau being informed of this, marched out of his Lines to 
meet the Enemy, defeated the Army of the Prime Minifter, and obliged him to furrender himfelf 
Prifoner: Immediately after this Victory, he had Admiffion into the City, which he refolved ie 
make a Place of Arms, and went to befiege the Fortrefs of Quen-min-ching but he was baffled 
there, through the Bravery of the Governor, who made a glorious Refitance.. : 
; pe was one of eon Cities, and the Kings of Ta-fan, fince the Time of Ki-lo-/o, re- 
ae eo a oe car, So thatthe firft thing King Eray, who fucceeded his Brother 

id, was by all poffible Means to recover it. i is Vi i : 
ies eine " it. With this View he levied an Army of 150,000 Men, 

On the Report of the March of this Army, the Chine/e General i i i 
where he fuftained a Siege for 25 Days, and defended it cy ai te cat A e re 
the Enemy ; but the Succours which he expeéted not arriving ‘and feeing himfelf reduced to Ex 
teh Te at length conftrained to furrender. : : esta ee 

he Ta-fan, puffed up with their Conqueft, advanced towards Ching-tu-fi, the’Capital of the 
nes f ee The Cérnefe General, who with the few Troops he fern was un- 
: - able 
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able to oppofe their March, fpread a Report that he was gone to poflefs himfelf of the Defiles of 


cuxist. the Mountains through which they had paffed, and caufed his little Army to make al! the necef- 
WYN fary Motions to induce them to believe, that this was really his Defign, In effect they were fo 


842. 


convinced of it, that for fear of having their Retreat cut off, they contented themfelves with exe« 
cuting the principal Order of their Prince, and retired to Wey-chew. 

F-tay was a Prince naturally mild, peaceable and full of Tendernefs for his People: As he be- 
gan the War for no other End, than to recover a Place which had been.taken from his Predecefior, 
as foon as his Troops were returned, he fent to acquaint the Generals pofted on the Frontiers of the 
Empire, that he was willing they fhould live in Peace, and to convince them his Intentions were 
fincere, he publifhed an Order, which enjoin’d all his Officers to aét only on the Defenfive. 

The Chine on their Side behaved with great Generofity on feveral Occafions. Si-ra-mew, a 
Tafan by Nation, and Governor of Wey-chew, offered to deliver up that Place to Li-ti-yeu, who 
commanded the Chinefé Troops on the Frontiers of the Empire. The other Officers were almoft 
unanimoufly of Opinion, that the Offer ought to be accepted, but Ni-i-/az, one of the principal 
among them, oppofed it {trongly. 

‘“* A great Empire like ours, faid he, ought to prize fincere Dealing more than the Poffeffion 
“ ofa Town, If we break the Peace firft, we fhall authorize all the former Perfidies of the Ti-fan, 
“© and the Complaints we have made of them would thenceforth be unjuft; for whatever they do 
‘* for the future, either by plundering or ravaging our Frontiers, will be juftified by our own 
“ Example”. The reft yielded to his Reafons, and it was concluded to reject the Offers of the 
Governor.  J-tay took the Opportunity which the Peace afforded him, to govern his Subjects by 
new Laws, and advanced none to Employments but Men of the greateft Merit. 1f he was in- 
formed of any Perfon who was remarkable for his Knowledge, and Application to Study, he pre- 
ferred him to thofe who were equally experienced in the Management of Affairs, Having heard of 
one among the Literati of great Reputation named (c) Shang-pi-pi, and who had no other Recom- 
mendation but that of his great Abilities, he fent for him to Court from the fartheft Part of the 
Kingdom ; being defirous to examine him himfelf, and hear him difcourfe on different Subjects, 
he was fo well fatisfied of his Qualifications, that he made him Governour of the City and Diftri@ 
of Chen-chew, at prefent Si-ning. 

Notwithftanding all that Shang-pi-pi could do, in reprefenting that he was fit for nothing but 
Books, that fuch a Poft required a martial Genius, and that at the Age of 40, it was too late 
to fcrve an Apprenticefhip to State Affairs, the King ordered him to accept of the Govern+ 
ment, and take Poffeflion of it without Delay. That Prince who by the Wifdom and mild 
nefs of his Sway, had gained the Hearts of all his Subjeéts, dying without Iffue, Ta-mo, 
ae was neareft of Blood to the Throne, was readily acknowledged by the States, as lawful Suce 
ceffor. 

This Prince gave himfelf up wholly to his Pleafures; he lived in Peace with all his Neighbours, 
but his Paflions together with the Violences and Cruelties he committed, rendered him fo odious to 
his Subjects, that they left their Country in Crowds, ‘to free themfelves from his continual Oppref- 
fions. In fhort, he was the firft Caufe of this Kingdom’s falling to decay. 

The Diftra€tions encreafed much more after his Death ; for as he neither left any Children, nor 
had nominated a Succeffor, one of the Minifters, gained by the Widow Queen, caufed the Son 
of Pay-va, her Favourite, and one of the greateft Lords of the Kingdom, to be proclaimed King. 

On the firft Report of this Election, Kyc-ti-na, firft Minifter of State, haftened to the Palace 
and oppofed it. “ If the Royal Family is not extinét, cry'd he, is it not a Crime to chufe a 
“King clfewhere” ? But his Zeal coft him his Life, for they killed him as he was returning 
home. 

This Conduét of the Court loft them the Hearts of all the People; who were ftill more in- 
cenfed, when they underftood that the new King was no more than a Child of 3 Years old, whofe 
Name would be only of Uf to authorize all the Proceedings of the Favourite; but at laft the 
Queen’s Party was fo powerful at Court, that they were conftrained to comply and acknowledge 
this young Prince with the ufual Ceremonies. 

When this News arrived at the Army, which was then near the Frontiers, the great General, 
Li-hong-je, vefufed the Orders that were fent him by the Court, and even conceived Thoughts of 
making himfelf King. 

He was a Man of boundlefs Ambition, proud, full of his own Merit, extreamly paffionate, and 
often cruel; but on the other hand, he was brave, fkilful, and capable of the greateft Underta- 
kings. So without hefitating, he laid hold of this Opportunity to afcend the Throne. He firft 
caufed a Report to be fpread, that he was preparing to revenge the Royal Family, by extirpating 
the Ufurpers of the Crown: And having augmented his own Army with frefh Troops, marched 
dire@y againft that of the new King, which he defeated. He alfo took and plundered Wey-chew, 
and being joined’ by a great Number of Officers and Malecontents, he found himfelf at the Head 
of 100,000 effeétive Men. The firft Step he made, was to bring the Governors of the Provinces 
into his Meafures.. Oe 

Shang-pi-pi was one of the Principal, and in great Reputation among the Soldiery. Ever 
fince King J-tay had made him Governor of Chen-chew, he had apply’d himfelf with fuch Affiduity 
to difcipline his Troops, (by making them exercife frequently, and teaching them the various Stra- 
tagems of War) that they were reckoned the belt in all the Kingdom. 

(c) Orig Cbaw-ppi, where, as in many other Places, the Portuguexe Orthography feems to be retain’d thro” Inadvertency. 
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Lu-kong-je was willing to found him firft, and after writing him a deceitful Letter, advanced 
towards the City, Shang-pi-pi who faw thro’ the General's Detign, refolved to crofs it, and to deceive 
him in his Turn, wrote him fo modeft an Anfwer, that Lu-kong-je did not doubt but he had 

ained him over to his Side, : 
Se Laiataeely after the Departure of the Courier, Shang-pi-pi began his March with all his Troops, 
atid made fuch Hafte, that he arrived almoft as foon as his Letter. That Inftant he attacked the 
Army of Lu-kong-ye, which was much {tronger than his own, and as this Genéral was furprized 
and unprovided, he was defeated without any Difficulty. 4 

Lu-kong-je after rallying the reft of his Troops retired, much inraged in his Heart. He faw 
plainly, that Shang-pi-pi would be a great Obftacle to his ambitious Views, and the more fo, as he 
had given out in his Government, that if they could not have a King of the Royal Blood, it would 
be better to fubmit to the Emperor of China, than to favour the Ambition of a rebellious Subject, 

Lu-hong-je having recruited his Army, imagin’d the way both to regain his Authority and win 
the Affections of his Nation, was to enter the Chine/é Territories, and give them up to be be plun- 
dered. He had fome Succefs at the Beginning, but was quickly beaten by the Chine/e Generals, 
who afterwards took from the Tii-/am, the City of Yen-chew and feveral Fortrefles, 

Lu-khong-je was no way difmayed at thefe Loffes ; he imagin’d that if he was once fole Mafter of 
the Kingdom, it would not be difficult to repair them ; for which Reafon, he bent all his Thoughts 
on reducing Shang-pi-pi. He had augmented his Army with new Recruits, and with the Tartars, 
who were old Allies of the Ti-fan, to whom he had promifed the plundering of the Frontiers of 
China. Thus he began his March, and arrived near Chen-chew with a formidable Army. 

Shang-pi-pi, without taking too many Men out of his City, had fortified his Camp near the 
River, on the fart News of the Enemy’s Approach. But Lw-Aong-je, attacked and forced him 
to abandon it ; he pafled the River, broke down the Bridge, and followed the Enemy Step by 
Step on the other Side, And tho’ he beheld the Spoil and Ravages that Lu-kong-je made on his 
Territories, with a Defign to draw him to a general Battle, yet he never fuffered ‘his Soldiers to 
crofs the River, not fo much as to fkirmith with the Enemy. The natural Brutifhnefs of Lw- 
hong-je and bis bad Temper, which encreafed by the fmall Succefs of his Enterprizes, rendered 
him fo infupportable to his Soldiers, that they deferted in Troops to Shang-pi-p1, who received 
them kindly, and form’d them into new Companies. 

The Tartars on their Side, who could no longer bear fuch an intolerable Yoke, and faw into the 
ambitious Defign of the General, retired. In fhort, the Defertion, which encreafed daily more and 
more, frightend Lw-kong-je to fach a Degree, that he gave himfelf for loft, and defpairing of Suc- 
cefs, thought he could not do better, than furrender to the Emperor of China on certain Condi- 
tions. Accordingly he departed for the Court, and treated with his Imperial Majefty. Though he 
could not obtain all his Demands, he pretended to be fatisfied, and retired to Ko-chew, a Chinefe 
City, where he lived at cafe the Remainder of his Life. 

While the ambitious Lu-kong-je was Matter of almoft the whole Forces of the State, the 
Princes of the Blood retired into different Parts of the Kingdom, where they had {mall Patrimo- 
nies, tho fome of them took Shelter in certain Forts that belong'd to them towards Se-chwen, 
refolving rather to fubmit to the Emperor of China, than to an Ufurper. Others fortify’d them {elves 
in their Mountains, while fome of the moft confiderable remain’d in the Territories they poffefs'd, 
bordering on the Government of Shang-pi-pi. -Hence arofe an infinite Number of Diftraions in 
the State, which neither the Wifdom and Valour of that General, nor his Succeffor, were able to 
appeafe ; and which was the Ruin of this Monarchy at laft. 

When the Ti-fan, divided into different Parties, were weary of fighting, many Officers and Sol- 
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diers joined theméelves to Pan-lo-chi, Prince of L#-ki, a Place in the Borders of the Diftric of 951 


Chen-chew, which the Children of Shang-pi-pi had preferved for their Nation, As foon as they 
beheld a Chief of the Royal Blood, they quickly formed an Army, and to retrieve the Honour of 
their Country by fome glorious Exploit, refolved to attack the King of Hya. 

This new King, who was a Tartar, originally of Ti-pa, which is ftill in the Poffeffion of the Ti- 
Jan, had founded a Dominion in Spight of the Chinefe, near the Whang-bo, the Capital whereof 
eo call'd at prefent Ning-bya; from which City the new Kingdom took the Name 
of Hya. 

The Té-fan had much affitted this Prince in his Enterprize; but they alledged that their Ser- 
vices were ill requited, and that their Complaints had been rejected with ill Treatment from the 
Minitters of the new State; for which Reafon, feeing them(éelves re-united under one of their own 
Princes, they defign'd to be revenged of them for their Ingratitude. 

The King of Hya, who was the Founder of this little Monarchy, was named Li-hi-tfyen ; he 
had renewed the War with the Empire, at that Time govern’d by the Imperial Family of the 
Song; entring fuddenly with a numerous Army into the Weftern Part of Shen-fi, which bordered 
on the fall Dominion that the Tu-fan were ftill poftels'd of. 

Pan-lo-chi offer'd to join the Chzncfe Commander with his 
Power, provided the Emperor would honour him with a Title 
thority among thofe of his own Nation. 
as oe ee of the Tit-fan. 

¢ King of Hya, who knew nothing of thefe private Contraéts, after making & 
befieged the Town of _Si-lyang, and taking it, put the Governor to Death; he ieee ate 
Conqueft farther, believing that Pan-lo-chi was coming to join him with his Army, to favour his 


" Defigny, 


Forces, to deftroy this growing 
that might give him more Au- 
The Emperor liked the Propofal, and fent him Patents 


Kingdom of 
Hya or Kbya. 
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Voae of Defigns. But that Prince having, at the Head of 60,000 Horfe, come up with the King of Hya 
CURIST. ina few Days, attack’d him with fo much Valour, that he entirely defeated his great Army ; 
“V™ however, being wounded in the Battle he dyed foon after the Victory. 
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So-t/e-lo his Succeffor bent his Thoughts on recovering the ancient Monarchy of his Anceftors. 
His little Dominion confifted only of 7 or 8 Towns, with fome neighbouring Countrys, But he 
rely’d much on the experience and valour of his Troops, which were very well difciplined ; he was 
in hopes alfo that the reft of the T#-/an wou'd join him and feek his Proteétion, when they fhou’d 
fee him powerful enough to defend them. He fix’d his Court at Tfong-ko-ching, where he efta- 
blithed Officers the fame both as to Number and Titles, that the Kings his Predeceffors had. Af- 
terwards levying new Forces in the Territories of Li-t/ing-chin, Ho-chew, 5-chwen, Tjing-tang 
and throughout all the Parts in general that remain’d to him of the ancient Dominions of the 
Ti-fan, he entred the Territories of the Empire feveral Times, but was always beaten, and at 
length concluded a Peace. 

The Enterprizes of the King of Hya gave him fome uneafinefs, That Prince’s power encreaf- 
ed Daily, which {welled his Pride to fuch excefs, that he had affumed the Title of Emperor. 
The Chinefe Monarch was glad of having So-¢/o-lo to oppofe him, and to engage that Prince 
more firmly in his Intereft, he made him Governor General of Pau-/hun, which ftood very con- 
veniently for him. So-s/o-/odying in the mean Time, the Divifion, which foon after enfied a- 
mong his Children, haften’d the intire ruin of the State of the I#-fan. That Prince had by his 
firft Wife two Children, the one named Hya-chen, and the other Mo-chen-t/ii: He had afterwards 
by a fecond Venter the Prince Ton-/hen. This laft Wife had fo much influence and favour, that 
to render her Son more powerful, fhe perfwaded her Hufband to imprifon his Children by the 
firft, and oblige their Mother to turn Bonzefi. But they finding means to efcape, and deliver their 
Mother out of the Monaftery where fhe had been thut up, the People who affifted them in getting 
out of Prifon, declared for them. 

So-t/e-l0 who had recovered from his infatuation approved of this Change, and permitted that 
Mo-chen-t/i fhou'd live at Tfong-ko-ching which he gave him for his Maintenance, for he had re- 
moved his Court to Chen-chew. To Kan-ku his other Son he affign’d Hya-chen (p) for the Place 
of his abode. As to his third Son Ton-/hen, who appear’d to him moft capable of upholding his 
Family, he gave up to him all his Authority and the reft of his Dominions. Ton-fhen refided at 
Li-t/ing-chin, where he was equally beloved of his People and fear’d by his Neighbours: Info- 
much that all the 7-fan which dwelt to the North of the Whang-bo ( or Yellow River] were in- 
tirely under his Subje¢tion, Moreover the Emperor of China granted him the Government of the 
whole Country of Pax-/hun, at the Requeft of So-t/o-/, who furrendred it in his Favour. 

This great Power wherewith the Younger was invefted, gave Umbrage to the two.Elder, 
and their Families, who were afraid of being one time or other opprefs'd: Neverthelefs they re- 
fumed Courage, afferting the Privileges of their Seniority, and by the precautions they took, 
died undifturbed in the Cities that fell to their Share, 

Mi-ching, Son of Hya-chen, more uneafy than his Father at the Power of Prince Ton-/hen, re- 
folved to fubmit to the Emperor and deliver up to him Kan-ku, Ho-chew, and all the Land, which 
were in his Poffeffion. As the City of Ho-chew was a Place of great importance for fecuring the 
Frontiers of the Empire, the Chincfe Monarch received the Propofals of Md-ching with joy, grant- 
ing to him and his Pofterity in general, whatever he demanded in order to live with Honour in 
the Empire. : 

Mo-chen-tfit had for his Heir his Son Kyau-ki-ting, who was much beloved in his little State, 
but did not furvive his Father many Years. His Son Hya-cheng fucceeded him : He was a paf- 
fionate, violent and cruel Prince, whereby he fo incenfed his Subjects, that. they form’d a 
Defign to depofe him, and fet up his Uncle Si-nan in his Stead. But the Plot being difcovered, 
Sé-nan and almoft all his Accomplices were put to Death. 

One of the Principal Officers, named T/yen-/o-ki, finding means to efcape, carry'd with him, 
Cho-fa who was of the Prince’s Family ;_ and feizing the City of Ki-ki-ching, caufed him to be 
proclaimed Prince of that petty State. But Hya-ching haftening thither with his Forces, took the 
Place, and put Cho-/a to Death :’ while T/yen-/o-ki in the midft of all thefe troubles, found means 
again to efcape to Ho-chew. 

The General Van-chau, having been made Governor of this Place by the Emperor of China, 
Tfyen-lo-ki perfuaded him that the Conqueft of the Country of Tfing-tang was very ealy, and 
that if he had a mind he might make himfelf Mafter of it. Van-chau gave ctedit to him, and 
immediatcly attack’d the little City of Mo-chwen, which he took without any Difficulty. It was 
then that the Prince Hya-ching, feeing himfelf hated by his People, and vigoroufly attack’d by 
the Chine, refolved to fubmit to the Emperor on advantageous Conditions. To this end he re- 
paired himfelf to Van-chau, offer'd him all the Territories that belonged to him, and obtained his 
Demands, The Emperor ratify’d the Treaty and gave the Government of this Diftrict to 
Hii-tfong-wha. s 

The like happeg’d to Loug-/z (e) a Son of Mé-ching, whom one of the Chiefs of the £i-fan 


had put in Poffeflion of the City of Hi-pa-wen, After feveral Battles fought with oe 
wherein 


(») Hai-tchenin the Fr. perhaps by Miflake of the Printer. Confonants, except #, 4. (w) ory: tistrue the g is fometimes added 
(v1 Orig. Lencju, doubtlefs another Miftake ; there be- ton, by the Miffionaries, but it ia only to difinguith cerrain 
ing 10 Chincfe Word that ends with ¢ or 4, or indeed with any Words. See Pref. p. 12. 
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wherein he diftinguifh’d himfelf by his furprizing Valour, being fometimes Conqueror and fome- 
times conquered, that Prince fubmitted upon advantageous Terms, which the Emperor ratified, 
and thereby all his ‘Territories were re-united to the Empire. : be 

The Family of the third Son of So-t/o-lo continued longer in Splendor, but at length it was dil- 
polleffed of its Principality by the Mongo/s, who took the Name of Yaven and YVaven-chau, after the 
Conqueft of China. , - 

In the midft of the Troubles, which arofe in the r2th Century between the Chinese Emperors 
of the Dynafty of the Song, and the Eaftern Tartars, called Nu-che, who took the Name 
of Kin, the Family of on-/ben made an Alliance with the Kings of Hya, and under their 
Proteétion enjoy’d their Territories pretty peaceably ; But at length it was involved in the com- 
mon Ruin by the victorious Founder of the Dynaffy of the Ywen, whom our European Authors 
name Finghi-Khén, and the Chinefe Chin-hi-fe-Han. (z) . ; oe 

The Year 1227, according to the Chinefe Hiftory, is the Ara of the intire Ruin of the 77- EN ae 
fan; from that Time they have remained in their ancient Country without either Name or Power, jc Ti furs 
happy to live there in quiet. So true it is, that the Divifion of a Government almoft always 
overturns the moft flourifhing Monarchies. The T#-fan were always refpected by their Neigh- 
bours, fo long as they were united under Monarchs who were capable of governing them well. - 

Tho’ the Form of the Government has been changed among the Ti-fan, their Belief has always Reon = 
continued the fame. The Idolatry of Fo was the Religion of their Kings and Princes, as it js ftill "74" 
that of the Chiefs of the Nation. The Lama Bonzas, and fometimes the Ho-fhan Bonzas, had 
great Authority in their Courts: They even chofe them to be Minifters of State, and on certain 
Occafions to command the Armies. Superftition has rather encreafed among the Té-fan fince 
their Decline. Under the Emperors of the Ywen, the Lamas became fo powerful, that the Tartar 
Families thought it was an Honour to have one of their Kindred among thefe Bonzas. "Tis likely 
this introduced among the Ti-fan, who were then Subjects to the Ywen, the Cuftom of can- 
fering on a Lama of the Family, the Power of Governing and Punifhing. 

This alfo has much contributed to their being fo extremely devoted to Fo. Their Liberality is 
never fhewn, unlefs it be in honouring this Idol, which they inrich by their Offerings, For they 
have Gold in*fome of their Rivers; And know pretty well how to work it, efpecially in making 
Veffels and little Statues. 

The ufe of Gold is alfo very ancient among ’em: Since the Chizefé Books mention that in the 
Reign of a certain Emperor of the Dynafty of the Han, an Officer having been fent to the Ti- 
fan, to complain of the Devaftations made by fome of their Chiefs with their united Forces, they 
endeavoured to pacify him, by offering him a Quantity of Gold Plate: But the Officer refufed 
it, caufing the Tz-fan to be told, that Rice in difhes of Gold did not relith with him. 

Their Country is very Mountainous: Lying between the Rivers Whang-ho to the North, Ya-long Nature of 
to the Weft, and the Yang-t/e-kyang to the Eaft. Neverthelefs, between thefe Mountains there the Country. 
are fome fine Plains, which are like thofe of Se-chwen and Yunenan, principally along the Banks of 
the great and beautiful River Ya-/ong: But there is neither Town nor Fortrefs to be met with 
any where, though there muft needs be the remains of Cities, fince it is certain there were fome 
formerly in this Country. The Source of the Ya-/ong, which is both broad and deep, is between 
34 and 35 deg. of latitude and 19 of longitude (F). 

The Springs of the Yang-t/e-kyang, which runs quite thro’ China, are in the Country of the 
Ti-fan. The moft famous which the oldeft Chinefe Books {peak of, is named He-/bwi, and lies 
below 33 deg. of lat. and in 15 of long. but it is called by the Tifan, Chiinak, and comes from a 
Chain of Mountains, which they name Chérkitla. 

I thought fit to take particular notice of this, becaufe the Chine/e Books of Geography relate many 
falfehoods concerning the great River Yang-tfe-kyang. Thefe Authors wrote only from common 
Report, and at a Time when there was fcarce any Correfpondence with either Tider or the 


Ti-fan. 
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B EYOND Si-ning, without the Gates of the Great Wall, are the Territories of the Tarters 
of Koke-Nor, They ase properly Eiuths (6) by Nation: But fince the Extinétion of the 
Royal Family, denominated Ywen-chau, they inhabit to the Welt of China, along the Province 


of Se-chwen, between it and Tider ; they take their Name from a great Lake which the Chinefe 


rain that js, the Weflern Sea x and themfelves in their own Language, Koke-Nol or 


(2) P. du Halde paffes Gightly over this Part relating to the 


Defitudtion of the Power of the See ant Side which we take to have been the Country poffeffed by the 


o which yet is Emperors of Hya 
the moft curious and interefting to us of all their Hiftor F pe i 
‘ ; y, as be- (r) It mutt be obferved that the Longitude is alwa’ “d 
ing conncQed with that of ‘Fenghiz Khan; had that Jefuit or hi Ri i ici Faiont thei 
Correfpondents been fuller on this Head, we BE ase Lea Eh On thou 


able perhaps to have determined the Siwation of Xara Katay, vate SETS SE ERSTE ak aa 


Vou. I, I Their 
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Commoditic:- 


Govern- 
ment. 


Language, 
Re hgion. 


The NATION of th LO-LO. 

Their Country is pretty large, extending from North to South above feven Degrees. "Vis fepae 
rated from China by Mountains, fo high and fteep, that they ferve almoft every where inftead 
of the Grest Wall. However, there are fome Pieces of it to be feen towards the Openings of the 
Mountains, efpecially in thofe Places which are frequented by the Koko-Nor and other Strangers ; 
tor Inftance, T/sug-/ang-wey, where there are jome Battalions under the conduct of a Tong 
ping, who has alto other Troops in different Pofts, which he difpofes of as there ‘is 
Occafion. 

The principal Merchandize of Tjong-/ang-twey, isa fort of Woolen-ftuff named Pri-ii, much 
like our Frize, but not above one fourth or fifth part of the Breadth. It is made by the Zartars 
of Noko-Nor and the Si-/an, who know very well how to dye it of all forts of Colours. In the 
Country they often make long Habits of it, and at Pe-king they cover Saddles with it. 

The Country of thefe Zartars, which borders on Se-chwen, is not contiguous to the Kingdoms 
of Pegi and va, called by the Chinefeé Myen (c) and Ya-«wa, altho’ thefe tie to the South of it (4); 
becaufe there are frightful and inacceffible Mountains between, inhabited by Nationsalmoft wholly 
unknown, and which by report of the Chinefe of Yun-nan, their Neighbours, are very favage, 
being without either Laws or Government. 

The moft Northern of the Mountains bordering on the Koko-nor Tartars is called Ni-i , and 
the moft Southern bounding Ava, in 25 Degr. 33 Min, Latitude, is named Li-/ in that Part to- 
wards 2t2-chang-fii. é 

The Entrances of thefe Mountains, which alfo make a good part of its weftern Limits, are 
fortified no more than thofe of Se-chwen; but confidering the Country, they are fufficient for the 
Security of the State, and the Trade carry’d on with Ava, by Ten-ye-chew, a middling City, on 
which depends the guarding the Pafs which is neareft, and moft frequented by the Merchants. 

There was ftill lefs Occalion for fortifying the Avenues of the Mountains to the South of Yun- 
nan and China, along the Confines of the Kingdoms of Laos (called by the Chinefé Lau-Shwa or 
Lau-fé) and Tong-king ; for befides that the Air of this Country is fatal to Strangers, it happens 
that moft part of the Year it is uncultivated and wild, full of Rivers and dangerous Torrents ; 
whence it is, that the Chrne/e traffic fo little with either of thofe Kingdoms. Neverthelefs P. Regis 
found fome Traders at Yun-nan-fi, who had travelled as far as the Borders of both Countries 3 
and whofe Memoirs and Journals were ferviceable to him in determining fome Pofitions in the 
Southern Part of Yun-nan, proportioning their Stages to the Diftances meafur’d between the 
Places, thro’ which they pafled in making the Map of the neighbouring Cities. 

The Chincfé have extended their Dominions as far as thefe Traéts of inacceffible Mountains, 
which in a Courfe of fuch prodigious Length are interrupted only by great Rivers, and feem to 
have been defign’d by Nature for the Bounds of fome'large Kingdom. They little regard the 
Complaints and Efforts of certain inconfiderable Nations, who remain fhut up in this Enclofure, 
as we have obferved of the Si-fan, who have been hemmed in by the Great Wall about Si-ning and 
Kya-yu-quan. Neverthelefs the Conduct of the Chinefe has not been the fame towards thefe 
different Nations, as we are going to inform the Reader. 


SOHERGG 22 Ge Aba tea aa a a ae ST 
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HE Nation of the Lo-/o (1) ruled in Yun-nan, and was governed by: different Sovereigns, 

The Chine, after building fome Forts and Cities in the little uncultivated Plains there, and 
fighting feveral Battles, refolved to gain thefe People, by conferring on their Lords for ever the Seals 
and all Honours of Chincfe Mandarins, with the Title of Chi-f# and Chi-chew, &c. on condition, 
that they fhould acknowledge the Emperor, and be fubject to the Governor of the Province in 
common Affairs, after the fame Manner as the Chinefe Mandarins of the fame Rank: Moreover, 
that they fhould receive the Inveftiture of their Lands from the Emperor, and fhould not exe- 
cute ‘any Authority therein without his Confent; the Emperor on his Part obliging himflf to 
inveft the next Heir. 

The Le-/o are as well fhapcd as the Chznefe, and more inured to Fatigue ; they have a different 
Language, and a fort of Writing which feems to be the fame as that of the Boxzas of Pegu and 
Ava. Thefe have infinuated themfelves with the moft rich and powerful among the Lo-/, who 
inhabit the northern Part of Yun-nan, and have there built huge Temples of different Structure 
from the Chine/e; the Ceremonies, Prayers, and in fhort the whole religious Worfhip is the fame 
as practifed in Pegu. 

The Lo-/o Lords are abfolute Mafters of their Subjects, and have a Right to punifh even with 
Death, without waiting for the Anfwer of the Vice-Rsy, much lefs that of the Court; fo that 
they are obey’d with an incredible Readinefs and Zeal. Any one thinks his Fortune made, 
if he is admitted to ferve in the Palace; which Name thofe Edifices deferve better than a great 

: many 


(c) In the French it is faultily printed Afiew. (1) In the French it is written Lo-/s, but it mult be confider’d 
(4) The Situation given the Koko-nor Tartars here does not that the s is added to diftinguifh the plural Number, the Chi- 
agree with that affign’d them in the Map, where they are placed nef having no Words ending in s, for which Reafon we have 
to the Welt of Shenf, and North of the Ti-fan or Si-fan, whole left it out to preferve the Propriety of the Name. 
Country borders on Se-chuen, : 
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many Chinefe Tribunals, as they are called in fome Relations, which for the moft part are kept 
in bad Repair and fearce habitable. The £s-/o, who confider the Hall where they give Audience, 
and all the other Apartments, as their Eftate, take care to beautify and keep them in good 
Condition. 

Befides the Officers of the Houfchold, and others who ferve quarterly, they have Captains, Parce-. 
who command the Militia of the Country; one Part of which confitts of Horfe, the other of 
Foot, who are armed with Arrows, Spears, and often with Mufquets. 

Altho’ the Horfes of Yun-nan as well as Se-chwen are the leaft in all China, yet they are not Horfe: 
the lefs efteemed on that Account; for they are not only of a beautiful Colour and well fhaped, 


but are allo ftrong, lively, and tractable. : 

The Mountains within their Diftri muft needs afford Mines of Jron and Copper, for Mise: ot 
they make their own Weapons, ‘The Chinefe formetimes carry them Arms, and often infiauating oe 
into the Houtes of thofe Lords, enrich themfelves at the Expence of their Subjects. 

In fhort the Country abounds in all Sorts of Commodities, and affords Mines of Gold and God ard 
Silver. The Habit of the J.c-/o confifts ina pair of Drawers, a linnen Veft, that reaches no as 
lower than the Knees, and a Straw Hat, or oneof Ratann ; they go with their Legs bare, and 
wear nothing but Sandals; the Lords wear the Lartar Habit, made of Satin or Damalk ; the 
Ladies over a long Gown, which reaches down to their Feet, wear a little Cloak which comes 
no Jower than the Waift; it is in this Drefs they ride on Horfeback, even in performing 
the Marriage Ceremonies, or in the Vifits they make, accompany’d by their Waiting Women 
on Horfeback likewife, and their other Domefticks on Foot. 


CEI HE SNH CHE ETE TD PE AERIS 
Concerning the Nation of the MYAU TSE. 


HE Myau tfe (x) are difperfed thro’ the Provinces of Se-chwen, Quey-chew, Hu-quang, Their 
 Quang-fi, and along the Borders of Quang-tong ; under this general Name {feveral People Country. 
are comprehended. Mott of them differ only in certain Cuftoms, and a flight Variation of 
Language; fuch are the Myau-t/e of Se-chwen, thofe to the Weft of Hu-guang, and thofe to the 
North of Quey-chew ; they are more fierce and uncivilized than the Lo-/o, as well as greater Ene- 
mies to the Chine/e, ; 

To fubdue them, or at leaft to bridle them, the Chinefé have built large Forts and Towns, upon 
very difadvantageous Situations, with incredible Expence; but then by this means they have effectually 
fecured the Quiet of the State, by cutting off all Communication among them, fo that the 
moft powerful of thefe Myau-t/e are, as it were, block’d up by thofe Barriers, 

Thofe of whom we fpeak are as abfolute over their People as the Lo-/o; but as they have not Government. 
received the Dignity of Chi-ft, Chi-chew, &c. they are confidered as fubdued, provided they keep 
quiet: And in cafe they commit Aéts of Hoftility, either to be revenged of the Chinefe, who 
are often troublefome Neighbours, or to fhew their Bravery, wherein they picque themfelves, be- 
lieving they are better Horfemen than any other Nation, the Chizefe are content to drive them 
back to their Mountains, without attempting to force them from thence. In vain the Vice- 
Roy of the Provinces cites them to appear even by Proxy, for they .do juft as they think 
proper. 

One of thefe Myav-t/ Lords, having been invited toa Meeting, where the Vice-Roy of Yun- 
nan, Quey-chew, and Se-chwen, expe€ted him accompany’d with two great Men of Pe-king, fent 
from Court to examine into the Complaints which one of the Governors had made of his Con- 
duct, obftinately refufed to come ; whereupon the Grandees thought fit to diflemble, and treat with 
him by way of Negotiation. 

Thefe Lords have not only their Officers, like the Lo-/o, but they have alfo petty Lords 
under them; who, tho’ Mafters of their Vaffals, are feudatory, and obliged to attend with 
their Troops when ordered. The Howfes of thefe Lords are not inferior to the beft belong- 
ing to the Chinefe. Their ufual Arms are the Bow and half Pike ; their Saddlesare well made, 
and differ from the Chixef’, being narrower and higher, with Stirrups of painted Wood. 

Their Horfes are much efteem’d on account of their Swiftnefs im climbing up and galloping Herles. 
down Mountains, as alfo for their Agility in leaping very wide Ditches, Thofe of them that 
are fold in thefe Parts coft an exceffive Price. 

The Great Mandarins receive them often as Prefents from the Inferior, who buy them, dear 
as they are, to procure the Favour of their Proteétors, or even of the Myau-tfe Lords, when 
they live in good Underftanding with them, The Chine/e report furprizing and even incredible 
Things of thefe Horfes. ; 

One Thing, which they tell is not altogether fo, viz. That when Officers of the Army 
are to be choten, they oblige the Candidates to leap their Horfes over a Ditch, of a certain 
Breadth, with a clear Fire burning in it, and to order the Soldiers to ride full fpeed down the 
higheft Mountains, In fhort, they relate many other things of the fame Nature, wherein fup- 

pofing 


ee 7 Mie fignifies if Chinefe a Cat, (probably from the fignifies the Sons of Cats. P. du Halde for the moft part omits 
ofe Creatures make) and Tj, Son ; perhaps Myau-tfe the Significations of Names, which is a great Defect. 
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pofing them to be practicable by a few Heroes among them, the Aétors run very dangerous 
Risks. 

The Myan-tfe who dwell in the Middle and Southern Part of Quey-chew differ from the 
former as to their Condition: For without ftopping to give an Account of the various Names (t) 
given them by the Chinefe of the Country, (which are the Names of the Colonies come from 
other Parts, or fent by the Emperors and Conquerors of this Province,) they may be divided 
into Myau-tfe who are not fubdued, and Myaw-te who are fubdued. 

Mravtewho Thefe laft are again divided into two Sorts, one obeying the Magiftrates of the Empire, and 
are fubdued. making Part of the Chief? People, from whom they are diftiaguith’d only by a kind of Head- 
Drefs, which they wear inftead of the Bonnet, or Cap, commonly ufed by the Chine/. 

The others have their Hereditary Mandarins, originally inferior Officers, who ferved in the 
Chinefe Army of Hong-v#, on the Rife of the laft Royal Family, and were in recompenfe 
made Matters, fome of fix, others of ten or more Villages conquered from the Myau-tfe, 

Thefe new Mafters were fupported by the Garrifons placed in thofe advantageous Stations, 
where the Towns of that Province are feen at prefent, The Myau-t/2 accuftom’d themfclves by 
Degrees to the Yoke, fo that now they look on their Mandarins, as if they were of their 
own Nation, and have conform’d to almoft all their Cuftoms. However, they have not yet forgot 
their Country ; they talk of the Provinces and Towns they came from, and how many 
Generations have fettled in the Province of Quey-chew.. Moft of them reckon 14, fome 16; 
which agrees with the Aira of Hong-vi. 

Altho’ their Jurifdiction is but fmall, yet they do not want Riches. Their Houfes are large, 
commodious, and kept in good Repair. ‘They hear the Caufes of their Subjects on the firft De- 
mand, and have Power to punifh them, but not capitally. From their Tribunals, which have the 
Privilege only of the Chr-byen, an Appeal lies to that of the Ch:-fé. 

The People wrap their Heads in a Piece of Linnen, and wear nothing but a fort of Doublet 
and Breeches; but their Mendarins and their Domefticks are cloathed like the Mandarins and Chi- 
acfe of the Country, efpecially when they go to the City, to vifit the Chi-/#, or any other Mandarin. 

Shades It was from thefe Mandarins of the conquered Myau-t/2, that the Miffionaries, who were 

arenot fub- at work on the Map of thofe Provinces, got fome Intelligence of the Myau-t/e, who are 

dued. not fubdued, and poffefs above 40 French Leagues in the Province of Quey-chew near Li-ping-fi : 
For tho’ they pafs’d along their Country on the North and Weft Sides, in fettling the Pofitions of 
the Chinef? Towns and Places, where the Soldiers were pofted all around, almoft in fight of 
their Borders, yet they never faw one of them appear. 

their Houtes, They told them that thefe unconquered Myau-t/, who are called by the Chinefe Sing-Myau-tfe 
ot Ye-Myau-t/e, that is, Wild Myau-tfe, have Houfes built of Brick, one Story high, and like thofe 
of the conquered Myau-t/e. Inthe Ground-Floor they put their Cattle, as the Oxen, Cows, 
Sheep, and Hogs, for in thofe Parts one fees fcarce any he Kinds of Animals, not even Horfes. 
Hence it is, that their Houfes are dirty and ftinking, and that thofe who are not ufed to it, can 
hardly bear to lie in the upper Room. In effeét, the Tartars choofe rather to lodge in the mifer- 
able Caferns of the Soldiers, than in thofe Houfes, which otherwife make a pretty good Appearance. 

Manufa- Thefe Myau-t/e are divided into Villages, and live in great Unity, altho’ they are only govern’d 

ures. by the Seniors of each Village. They cultivate their Lands, make Linnen, and a fort of Carpets, 
which ferve them for Coverlets in the Night. This Linnen is not good, being like bad Muflin; 
but the Carpets are very well woven ; fome of them are made of Silk of different Colours, red, 
yellow, and green; others of raw Thread, made of a kind of Hemp, which they likewile dye. 
Their Habit is only a pair of Drawers,and a fort of Great Coat, which they fold over their Stomach. 

The Chinefe Merchants find Means, in all likelihood, by the procurement of the conquered 
Myau-tfe Mandarins, to trade with the Wild Myau-te, and buy the Woods of their Forefts, 
which having cut down, and thrown them into a River that runs through the midft of their 

" Country, the Chinefe, who are a little Jower on the other Side, receive and make great Floats of 
it ; the Price of the Merchandize remains in the Hands of a Perfon agreed upon, and ufually 
confifts of a certain Number of Cows, Oxen, and Buffaloes ; of the Skin of thefe Animals the 
Myau-t/e make their Cuiraffes, which they cover with little Plates of Iron or beaten Copper, 
which render them heavy, but very ftrong, and of great Ufe to thefe Nations. : 

Among the conquered Myau-zf2 there are fome who have their Chiefs, but thefe Chiefs have 
not Power of judging Caufes. They differ however from the Chinefé, in that they dwell only 
in Villages, and never go into the City, unlefs on fome very urgent Occafion. on 

Miclow. or Thofe whom the Chinefe call Mi-lau, that is, Rats of the Wood, and who dwell within 3 or 4 

Wood-Rats. Leagues of the Pofts of Yun-nan, throughout the Province of Quey-chew, are beft apparell’d of all 
the Myau-t/ in this Country. Their Habit is fhaped like a Bag, with Sleeves wide at the Cuffs, 
and flit in two above the Elbow; underneath there isa Veit of a differeat Colour; the Seams 
are cover’d with the {malleft Shells that are to be found in the Seas of Yun-nan, or the Lakes of 
the Country; the Cap and the reft of their Drefs are much of a piece. The Cloth is made of 
coarfe Thread twifted from a kind of Hemp and Herbs, unknown to us; they probably make 
Ufe of this Thread in working the Carpets already mention’d, which are woven fometimes all 
plain and of one Colour, fometimes in little Squares of divers Colours. 

(L) P. du Halde wonld have done well to have given us the Miflakes, as to the Identity of 2 Nation, call'd by different 


different Names by which thefe People are diftinguifh’d; fuch Names in different Authors. 
Notices are of great Ufe to Geography ; and ferve to prevent 


Among 
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Among their Inftruments of Mufick, there is one compofed of feveral Pipes inferted in a larger, 
which hasa hole or kind of Reed into which they blow, the Sound whereof is more foft and 
agreeable than the Chinefe Shin, which may be conlidered as a fort of little Hand-Organ, that 
mutt be blown with the Breath. 

They know how to keep Time in Dancing, and exprefs the gay, melancholy, &c. Ars 
very naturally ; fometimes they play on a fort of Guittar ; fometimes they beat an Inftrument 
compofed of two little Drums, one fet againft the other ; afterwards they turn it upfide dwn, as 
if they were going to throw it againft the Ground and break it to pieces. ; 

Thefe People have no Bonzas of the Religion of Fo among them, fo that being free from this 
unhappy Obftacle, which isconfiderable with refpect to the Chinefe and Lo-lo, they may more 
eafily embrace the true Religion ; in Cafe they have not among them fill worfe Seducers, fuch 
as are certain Tartarian Jugplers, tho’ we do not know that they entertain any. 

In that Part of Hu-guang, next to the Province of Quang-tong and that of Qvang-/i, depending 
on Yung-chew-fit, are Myau-t/e, till more uncivilized, altho’ they are thought to acknowledge the 
Jurifdigtion of the neighbouring Mandavins, and pay the Tribute, which they carry in what kind 
and when they pleafe ; for in certain Places they permit no Officer of the Chinaje Tribunal to 
enter their Lands, and if he fliould, he would run the Rifk of his Life. 

They go barefooted, and by the Habit of running on their Mountains, their Feet become fo 
callous that they climb the fteepeft Rocks, and pafs over the moft ftony Grounds with in- 
credible Swiftnefs, without receiving the leaft Inconvenience. 

The Head Drefs of the Women has fomething in it very odd and whimfical. They put on 
their Heads a piece of light Board above a Foot long, and five or fix Inches broad, which they 
cover with their Hair, faftening it with Wax, fo that they feem to have Hats of Hair; they cn 
neither lean nor lye down but by refting on their Necks, and they are obliged to turn their Heeds 
continually to the Right and Left, on the Roads, which in this Country are full of Woods and 
Thickets, 

The Difficulty is ftill greater when they would comb their Hair, for they mult be whole Hours 
at the Fire to melt the Wax ; after having clean’d their Hair, which Trouble they are at 3 or 4 
times a Year, they fall to drcfling it up again as it was before, 

The Myau-t/ think this Drefs very charming, efpecially for young Women. The more 
elderly Sort don’t take fo much Pains, but content themfelves with doing up their Hair on the 
Crown of the Head into knotted Treffes. ; : 

Thefe Myau-t/e are alfo called by the Chinefé, Li-jin and Yau-s, They have feveral other 
Names or rather Nick-names, for all the Names already mention’d, and many others, denote 
Contempt and Raillery, which the Chinefe are not {paring of. 

Thofe whom they call Pa-chay and Lii-chay, the firft on the Borders of Quang-tong, the 
latter on thofe of Quang-fi, are however more fear'd than defpifed by their Chincfe Neighbours of 
Hii-quang and Quang-tong ; the firft are fo call'd, becaufe the Number of their principal Villages 
is eight; and the latter, becaufe they have fix, which ferve them for Intrenchments. 

The Chinefe have ereéted fortified Towns to the North, Eaft, and Weft of thofe Countries, 
which feem to have been built for no other Purpofe, than to hinder the Incurfions of thefe petty 
Nations, for their Situation is very incommiodious. If to thefe Towns we add all the Forts 
that have been raifed about. their Territories, they will amount to more than twenty. 

Some of thefe Forts have been abandon’d fince the Acceffion of the prefent Family ; how- 
ever above one half of them are ftill kept on Foot, and pretty well garrifon’d. Thefe Myau- 
te were wont to fall upon the Chinefé; but the latter have at length got them to put one of 
their principal Men into the Hands of the neighbouring Mandarins, as a Security for their good 
Behaviour, Moreover they have bonnd theméelves to give the Chinefe no Difturbance, either be- 
caufe they intend to come and trade in their Cities, or do not care to leave their Mountains. 

_The Myau-t/e of the Province of Quang-/i are on another Footing. They exercife the Juri 
diction of the Chi-/i and Chi-hbyen, &c. over their Subjects, by a Right which has been hereditary 
to them for many Centuries, They are originally Chine/é ; their Anceftors having followed the 
two Conquerors of thefe Countries and Tong-ding, named Fi-pau and Ma-ywen. The firft was 
Generaliflimo of the Army fent by the Emperor Quang-vu-zi againft the Rebels of the South 
and the Tong-kinefe, who, taking advantage of the Troubles of the Empire, had feized on fuch 
Territories as they found convenient for them, 

- The General Ma-ywen march’d againft thefe laft, drove them back within their ancient Bounds, 
and fill'd them with fuch Terror, that his Name, after 16 Centuries, is {till feard among them. 
He caufed a Pillar of Brafs to be ereéted on the Mountain, which ferves for a Boundary, with 
thefe Chinese Words, Tong chit chi che kyo cit chi mye, which fignifies that they should extir- 
pate the Tong-kineft, if they pafs'd the Brazen Pillar. 

The Tong-kinefe at prefent look upon this Intcription, which is one of the moft ancient in China 
as a Prophefy that indicates the Duration of their Monarchy, which is not to be deftroy’d till the 
Brazen Pillar fhall be quite confumed by Time ; for which Caufe they take great care to fhelter it 
ah the Injuries of the Weather, and inclofe it with large Stones to render it more fteady, be- 
leving, that by preferving it, they fix the Deftiny‘of their Kingdom, 

Ma-ywen left his Officers and brave Soldiers ‘towards the Frontiers to fecure the Conquefts 
and, made them’ Mafters of whatever he diftributed among them, It is thus thele Mandarins of 
ee hold from the Beginning their Authority trom the Emperor, to whom they are 
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tributary ; they have their Seldiers and Officers, nor do they want for Arms, which they either 
make in their own Mountains, or buy privately of the Chine/e. 

What is very gricvous to thele People is, that they are almoft continually at War, and deftroying 
_ one another ; Revenge is perpetuated and hereditary among them. The great Grandchild éften 
endcavours to revenge the Death of his great Grandfather, if he thinks it has not been fufficiently 
revenged before. As the Chincfe Mandarins do not care to run any Rifk to eftablith Peace 
among them, they willingly wink at what they cannot hinder, without hazarding the Lives of 
the Chine/é Soldiers. 

ee The Language of the Myau-t/2 of Se-chwwen, the Weftern Parts of Hd-quang, and Northern 

"" Parts of Quey-chew is the fame, or differs only in the Pronunciation and fome particular Words ; but 
that of the Myau-t/e towards Li-ping-fu is reckon’d a Mixture . f the Chinefé and the true Myau-tfé, 
for the People of both Nations underftand one another very wei! They fay there art alfo fone 
Countries between Quang-f, Hu-quang, and Quey-chew, of which, thofe that are to the North 
are not underftood by the Myau-te; this the conquerd Myau-sfe afirm, 

Maaners. The Chinefe give all the Myav-t/e the Character of being an unconftant, perfidious, barbarous 
People, and above all egregious Thieves; which however did not appear to be faé& ta P. Regis 
and the Miffionaries who affifted in making the Map of thofe Countries ; on the contrary they 
found them very faithful in reftoring the Cloaths committed to their Truft, attentive, laborious 
and obliging. But perhaps the Myeu-¢/e have reafon to be diffatisfied with the Chinefe, who hava 
taken from them almoft all the Lands that were good fer any thing in the Country, and continue 
to {eize on whatever they fird for their Conveniency, unlefs prevented by the Fear of irritating 
thofe, whom they endeavour to difpofiefs, too far. However it is certain, that the Chinefe neither 
love nor efteem the Myau-t/e or the Lo-lo; and that thefe People have ftill lefs Affe@tion for 
the Chinc/?: looking on them as fevere and troublefome Mafters, who keep them fhut up by 
their Garrifons, and as it were coop’d up within a long Wall; which deprives them of all Com- 
munication with other Nations, from whom they might procure Affiftance. 

Iron Bridge. Whatever Towers, Towns, and Bridges there are in Qyey-chew and other Territories, which 
formerly did or do at prefent belong to them, they were all built by the Chznefé ; the Iron Bridge as 
it is called, which is in Qyey-chew upon the great Road to Yun-nan, is the Work of a Chinefe 
General, whofe Name is cut in a great Piece of Marble on the other Side of the Pan-ho. This 
is a Torrent, which is not wide but very deep; on each Bank they have built a great Gate be- 
tween two huge Piers of Stone, 6 ot 7 Foot broad, and 17 or 18 high; from each of the Piers 
on the Eaft Side hang 4 Chains by huge Rings, which are faften’d to the Piers on the Welftern 
Side, and link’d together by {mall Chains, which make it look like Network with great Methes, 
on this they have laid thick Planks faften’d one to the other ; but as they do not reach within fome 
Paces of the Gate, becaufe of the bending of the Chains, efpecially when loaded, they have fixt 
Confoles or Brackets on the fame, level with the Gate, which fupports a Floor that reaches to 
the Planks laid on the Chains; on the Sides of thefe Planks they have fet up little Wooden Pilafters, 
which fuftain a {mall Roof of the fame Materials, continued from one Side to the other, the Ends 
whereof reft on the Piers. 

The Chincfe have made fome other Bridges in imitation of this, which is famous over all the 
Empire ; there is one efpecially pretty well known, on the River Kiz-/ha-kyang, in the ancient 
Country of the Lo-/o of the Province of Yun-nan ; and. in that of Se-chwen there are 2 or 3 
others, which are tupported only by thick Ropes, but thefe tho’ {mall, are tottering and fo unfecure, 
that nothing but Neceflity could make one venture to crofs them. ; 

They have fiucceeded better in fome other Parts, both in the Province of Se-chwen, at the 
Foot of the Mountains poffefs'\d by the Myau-t/e, and in that of Shen-f, in the Diftriét of 
Han-chong-{i. They have by help of Confoles faften’d* Wooden -Poles into the Rocks of 
the Mountains ; on thefe they have laid thick Planks, and thus made Bridges hanging over the 
Valleys, which ferve for Roads, fometimes for a confiderable Way together. 

All thefe are the Works of the ancient Chinefe_fettled in thofe Provinces, which fhews the Su- 
periority of their Genius, not only over the Myau-sfe and Lo-/, but even all the neighbouring 
Nations, both to the Weftward and Southward. 
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The TRAVELS of feveral JESUIT MISSIONARIES inCHINA. 
The Road taken by P P. Bouvet, Fontaney, Gerbillon, Je Comte, avd 
Vifdelou, from the Port of Ning-po to Pe-king: with a very exah and 
particular Defertption of ‘all, the Placcs which they pafs'd through inthe 
Provinces of Che-kyang, Kyang-nan, Shan-tong, amd Pe-che-li. 

E departed from Ning-po the 26th of November 1687, in order to go to Pe-king, where 
\ \ we were call’d by the Emperor, embarking in the Evening with a Mandarin, who was 


appointed us by the Governor. 

The 27th in the Morning we pafs'd by Yu-yau-hyen, a City of the third Order, depending on 
Shau-bing ; its Wall inclofes a pretty high Mountain, on which there is not a Houle to be feen, 
3 : except 
(1) It appears“by a Cirea aflance smong others in the next Journal, that P. Fontansy wrote this, P 
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except towards the Foot. A litcle River feparates the City froma Palace, which Li-Ko-/au, . after 
having obtain’d a Permiffion to retire from Court, caufed to be built in the Reign of the Father 
of the Emperor Van-lye, to perpetuate his Memory in the Place of his Birth. He inclofed with 
Walls a great Piece of Ground, which was inhabited afterwards and is now Part of the City ; 
there is a Communication between them, by means of a Bridge of 3 Arches, pretty well built, 
and over-againtt it are erected 7 or 8 Triumphal Arches, which almoft touch one another. 

That Day in the Evening we pafs'd two Dikes, and arrived firft ata Paffage where they hoilt up 
the Barks in order to convey thei into a Canal, which is g-or 10 Feet higher than the Level of 
the River; they hoift the Bark on a Slope or Decliviry, paved with great Stones, and when it is 
at the Top they let it flide down another into the Canal. There,are feveral People at this Paflage, 
who wait to be hired for this Work, which they finifh in about a quarter of an Hour, by means 
of two Capftans. 

All the Country we faw confilts of large, well cultivated Plains, bounded with frightful barren 
Mountains, tho’ fome are cover’d with Pines and Cyprefles, which are the moft common 
Trees to be feen between Ning-po and Wang-chew, The Tree which produces the Tallow is 
almoft as common, efpecially towards Ning-fo, where fcarce any other Trees are to be {een ; they 
were at that Time ftrip’d of their Leaves, and cover’d with a white Fruit growing in Bunches at 
the End of the Branches; their Hufks being fallen off, they appear’d white, fo that at a Diftance 
they feem’d as if cover’d with Flowers. 

The 28th in the Morning, we crofs’'d a Sort of Lake, or rather an Arm of the Sea, call'd 
Lfau-bit, at our ownExpence; for the Mandarin declared, that having no Order from the Emperor, 
he could not oblige the Officers to furnifh us with Neceffaries beyond the Diftrict of Ning-po: for 
which Reafon we were compell’d to hire new Barks, and defray the Mandarin’s Expenccs as 
far as Hang-chew, 

This Day we failed on the fine Canal which P. Martini mentions, but he does not give fo 
particular an Account of it as it deferves, This Canal is near 20 Leagues in Length ; it is 
lined on one Side with large flat Stones, 5 or 6 Feet long, 2 in Breadth, and 2 or 3 Inches 
thick ; its Water is pure and very clear, and its Breadth is generally 20 or 30 Geometrical 
Paces, fometimes 40 or more. In divers Places it runs above a League, fometimes two in 
a ftrait Plain. But what is more common, tho’ not mention’d by P. Martini, is, that from Re- 
ginning to End, at certain Diftances, one finds feveral fine Canals on both Sides, extending along 
the Plain, where they divide into feveral others ; forming a great Number of Iflands, that make 
it look like a great Labyrinth, as far as the Mountains bounding thefe beautiful Plains, which 
are level, and fmooth as Glaf. ; 

In this agreeable Place is the City of Shau-bing, which is cro(s'd by a great Number of Camas; 
the Bridges, which are very numerous, and generally of a fingle Arch, are very high, but the Ar- 
ches not being of any Thicknefs towards the Top, are much weaker than ours; fo that Carts never 
pafs over them, all Burthens being carry’d by Porters. Thefe Bridges are pafs'd by means of 
Staits which are flat, and of eafy Afcent, the Steps commonly not being above 3 Inches thick. 

Some of thefe Bridges inftead of Arches have 3 or 4 great Stones laid on Piles in form of 
a Floor: We faw fome, the Stones whereof were 10, 12, 15, and 18 Feet in Length. There 
are feyera| of thefe over the great Canal, very neatly built. ‘The Country which is water’d by it 
is very pleafant and fertile, offering to the View large Plains cover’d with Rice and Pulfe, which 
afford Suftenance to an immenfe Number of People ; it is alfo diverfify'd with infinite Thickets 
of Cyprefs Trees, here and there Mading the Tombs. 

About Shau-bing, and from thence almoft as far as Hang-chew, one fees a continual Series of 
Houfes and Hamlets, which makes the Country look as if it wag one City. The Houfes in the 
Country, as well as thofe of the Villages, are better built and kept in Repair, than thole of the com- 
mon Sort in fome Towns: fo that the Villages of this Country are prettier and more pleafant 
than thofe of Europe generally are. 

The aoth we pafs'd by Syan-fhan, a City of the third Rank. It is fuppofed to have had its 
Name on account of a little Mountain, which is in one of its Suburbs. 
with many Canals; its Gates, as well as thofe of Shau-bing, are cover’d with Plates of Iron, 

The 30th we went in Chairs within half a League of the T/jen-tang (m), which we pafs'd in 
lefs than an Hour and an half. The River was in this Place about 4,000 Geometrical Paces 
in Breadth, but Ships cannot enter becaufe of its Shallows; it has an extraordinary high Tide 
every Year about the fall Moon in Oéfober, When we had pafs'd the River, we found very neat 
Calafhes cady for us, which the Chriftians of Hang-chew (s) had brought down to the Water 
Side ; they accompany’d us, as it were, in Triumph to Church, where we found P. Intorcetta, who 
was grown hoary in the Labour of the Apoftolic Life, and no lefs venerable on account of his 
Merit and Vertue, than his great Age. 

As we were going to Court we were indifpenfably obliged both to make and re 
Vifits ; in the way from our own Honé to the Palace of the Vice Roy, we pafs'd thro’a y 
ftrait Street, about 25 or 30 Feet broad, and in Length from our Houfe to the Gate of the ian 
City about a League. The Middle of it is paved with large flat Stones, and the reft like the Streets 
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of the Ewropean Cities, but without any Defcent. All the Houles are one Story high over tlie 
Shops, which are open towards the Street; on the back fide is the Canal, This Street is as much 
crouded as the moft populous Streets of Paris, yet nota Woman to be feen. It is adorn’d with 
feveral Triumphal Arches, placed at certain Diftances, which make a very beautiful Appearance. 
the other Streets, and efpecially thofe where the Soldiers and the Tartars live, ace very different ; 
the Houfes on each Side look like thofe of the pooreft Cottagers, neither are they by far fo well 
peopled as thofe before mention’d. 

We vilited the Burying Place of the Cbrifians ; all that Quarter, which is full of Mountains, ig 
fcatter’d cver with Tombs for the Space of near two Leagues. We went afterwards on the Lake 
call'd Si-bZ, which P. Martini deteribes as a delightful Place: The Chriftians had provided us a 
Dinner in a large Bark, which had a Hall and very commodious Apartments, This Lake, whofe 
Waters are very clear, is above a League and an half in Compafs; on the Side of it in fone 
Places there are Houies, which are agreeable enough, but not extraordinary handfome. With- 
out Doubt the Zartars, who have fack’d this great City 2 or 3 Times, have demolith’d mott 
of the Palaces P. Martint {peaks of. 

The rgth Dec. we took Leave of the Mandarins, and after having fent our Cheft on Board 
the Bark, went to Prayers in the Church where the Chriflians were affembled ; they furnith'd 
each of us witha Chair, and conduéted us as they had done at our Arrival to our Bark. 

We pafs'd Eaftwards thro’ a Street, belonging to one of the Suburbs, for abcnt 41 or 1,200 
Geometrical Paces ; as we did not go to the End of it, i cannot fay juftly how far it ex- 
tends. This Street is narrower than that before fpoken of, but as ftraight. The Houfes are 
2 Story high and very clofe together ; we faw as many People as there are in the moft frequented 
Streets of Paris, but ftill not a Woman. : 

Our Bark, tho’ it was only of the third Rate, was very large, neat and commodious ; 
being more than 16 Foot in Breadth, and between 60 and 80 in Length; its Sides 
were 10 or 12 Feet high ; it was accommodated with a Hall and 4 very convenient Chambers, 
without reckoning the Kitchen and the Places where our Dometticks retired, all on the fame 
Deck, The Hall and Chambers were adorn’d on the Infide with carved Work, painted and 
gilded; the reft was beautifully varnifh’d, and the Cieling confifting of feveral Pannels, painted 
after the Cree Manner. Not only the Emperor, but the Merchants themfelves have great 
Numbers of this Sort of Barks for trading to the feveral Provinces, by Means of the Rivers and 
Canals, wherewith the Country is interfeéted. 

We have feen fome of thefe Barks which might hold 200 Tun; whole Families lodge in 
them more conveniently than in their Houles, which are not fo neat, There were ahove 
400 in the Canal that we fail'd on. This Canal, which is to the North Weft of the City, 
runs more than a great League in a ftrait Line, and is in Breadth every where above 15 
Fathom ; it is lined on both Sides with Free Stone, and on the Banks are Rows of Houfes 
as thick fet as in the Streets, and as full of People; nor are the Barks lefs crouded, which 
lie on each Side of the Canal. We ftop'd in our Bark till the 2oth, being obliged to wait 
for the Vice Roy, who defign’d to vifit us, and give us the Kang-ho, or Order of the Ping-pi, 
that is, the fovereign Tribunal for the Militia, This Order imported, that whether we tra- 
vel’d by Land or Water, we fhould be furnifh’d with all forts of Neceffaries till we arrived at 
Court. , 

The 21ft in the Morning we left Hang-chew, the Canal pwas every where about 20 or 25 
Fathom broad ; the Sides which were lined with Free Stdite and fet thick with great Barks, 
whereof we reckon’d above 500, and the Banks were ranged with Houfes for a Mile and a 
Quarter. Beyond the Suburbs the Canal is lined with Stone only on one Side; along which 
there is a paved Way for the Conveniency of thofe who haul the Barks, We found Canals 
every now and then, and in thole Places, where the Banks are low and overflow'd, they have made 
flat Bridges, with great Stones, each 7 or 8 Foot long, and placed three and, three together, 
which form a fort of Cauley. 

About 4 Leagues from Hang-chew, we pafs'd through a Village call’d Zan-//, built on both 
Sides of the Canal, which to this Place is ordinazily 15, 25, and 50 Paces broad. The twa 
Sides are very well lined with Free Stone and form 2 Quays, each between 4 and 500 
Geometrical Paces long, adorned with double Stairs, fronting the Door of every Houle, for the 
Conveniency of Water. 

The Houfes which extend along the Quays are better built than thofe in the City, and more 
uniform; fo that each Row feems to be one continued Pile of the fame Building. In the midi 
of the Village is a handfome Bridge with 7 large Arches, whereof the middlemoft is 49 
Feet wide ; the reft are alfo very large, diminifhing in Proportion to the 2 Defcents of the 
Bridge. We found alfo 2 or 3 great Bridges of one Arch only, and feveral Canals with Houfes 
on each Side. Two Leagues from this Village we faw an Ifland in the middle of the Canal, 
with a very neat Pagod on it. 

The 22d, after we had pafsd feveral Bridges, we found that the Canal grew narrower , 
we arrived at a City called She-men-hyen, 10 Leagues from Hang-chew, ‘Thus far we had ad- 
vanced almoft continually North Eaft, through a very level Country without Hills, full of Canals 
cover'd with Bridges, and planted with dwarf Mulberry Trees, much like our Vineyards ; Houfes 
and Hamlets were alfo very numerous. 
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The 23d we arrived at Kya-bing-fi. We faw in our paflage on the Side of the Canal a beau- 
tiful Pagod, which is call'd San-ko-ta, becaufe of 3 Ta or Towers, feveral Stories high, which 
form the Entrance of it ; we faw another that was larger, in one of the Suburbs, on the Eat 
Side. This City is large, well peopled, and has a very good Trade; its Suburbs are of great 
Extent. They compare it to Ning-po for Bignefs, but it is much handfomer and richer. 

The 24th we departed early in the Morning, and enteréd a fine Canal, 25 or 30 Paces broad, 
the Water of which was very fweet. We crofs’d a large Village named Wan-kyang-king, which 
extends a good way into the Plain. ‘They pafs from one Side to the other over a three-arch’d 
Bridge of very beautiful Architecture ; the middlemoft Arch is 75 Feet wide and above 20 
high. This Work appears very bold, the Stones whereof it is built are more than 5 Feet long. 

From within three or 4 Leagues on this Side Hang-chew to this Place, the Country ts flat, 
without Mountains, and fufficiently cover’d with Wood, fo that it makes a beautiful Landfkip. 
Not an Inch of Ground lies ufelefs ; but Mulberry Trees here begin to be fcarce. Between 
Kya-hing and this Village, at a Point where the Canal divides into 3 Branches, we faw 3 For- 
trefles or Square Towers built in the Water, and fituated in Form of a Triangle. We were 
told that they ferved heretofore as Boundaries between Kyang-nan and Che-kyang, when thofe 
Provinces belong’d to two different Sovereigns, 

Twenty Li (*) from the fame Village we pafs'd by another on the Left, call'd Whan-kya- 
hyun-chin, inthe Province of Ksang-nan ; it is fo large that we took it at firft Sight to be 
a City; and is interfected and furrounded with very broad Canals, quite cover’d with Barks. The 
Plains are well cultivated, and full of Hamlets ; the Multitude and Breadth of the Canals, and 
the Evennefs of the Ground, where there is not the leaft Eminence to be feen, gives room to be- 
lieve that this Country had been formerly intirely under Water, and that the Chinefe, who are 
extremely laborious, have drain’d it by cutting thefe Canals, whereby they have render'd it ex- 
tremely fertile, and very commodious for Trade. Here we counted no lefs than a dozer Villages, 
the fartheft of which was not above a Mile off, beftdes thofe which appear’d ata Diftance. 

After all, we were told that this Country, as populous as it is, was a Defart, in Compa- 
rifon of Song-kyang, Nang-king, and the Southern Part of this Province. Hf China was every where 
as well peopled as itis between Shan-hing and Sii-chew, I fhould make no Difficulty to believe 
that it contain’d more Inhabitants than all Europe; but we were affur'd that tle Northern Pro- 
vinces are not near fo populous as the Southern. 

_ Having run 10 Li, we arrived at Pin-Vang, which figniftes an even Profpeé?. It is a great 
Village, which we took at firft for a City, on account of the Multitude of its Houfts and 
Inhabitants ; it is cut in fevera) Parts by Canals cover’d with well buile Bridges and a great 
Number of Barks. They derive their Waters from a great Lake on the Weft Side, through 
which i little Barks pafs to fhorten their Way in going to S#-chew, and then they don’t touch 
at Kya-hing. 

_ From this Village the Canal extends Northwards out of Sight, and continues in a ftrait Line 
with a Caufey lined towards the Water with very fair -Free Stone. On the Eatt appears 
another great Lake, and thefe 2 Lakes extend as far as U-hyang. We pafs'd by this City in 
the Night, which is like the reft cut with fair Canals, Before we arrived we pafsid under 
the Arch of a Bridge 48 Feet broad and 2¢5 high. ‘ 

A League beyond U-kyang we found that the Cauley on the Left Hand or Weft was 7 Feet 
high, and very well lined on both Sides with Free Stone, which made a kind of folid Bridge ; 
under which, at certain Diftances, there were Arches made for the Water. to pafs into’ the Plain, 
which was fown with Rice, and all overflow’d. This being Chriffmafs Eve we faid our Mattes 
in the Hall, which was as fteady as if the Bark had been on firm Ground: 

The 2sth, being Chrifimafi Day, we found ourfelves in the Morning at the Foot of the 
Walls of Si-chew, in a great Canal 35 or 4o Feet broad; it runs Notth and South along the 
Side of a Wall, which we difcover'd at one View for about a League, almoft in a ftrait Line. Our 
Bark ftop'd over-again{t a great Arch of a magnificent Bridge, under which is a Paflage into a 
great Canal, that runs Weftward, and lofes itfelf in a very long Suburb. 

On the Edge of the Plain we faw a kind of great Pavilion, or fquare Building, with a double 
Roof curling up, cover’d with'yellow Tiles, and encompafsd with a Wall, pierced towards, the 
Top, and adorn’d with variety of Figures, This is a Monument ereéted by the Mandarins, in 
memory of the Honour which the Emperor Kang-hi did their City when he came thither 
without that Pride and Pomp which ordinarily accompanies the Chizefz Emperors. There are 
engraven on a Stone, belonging to this Edificc, the Inftruétions which the Emperor gave the Vice- 
Roy for governing the People. 

We entered the City betimes in the Morning through the Weft Gate, and after we had gone 
the Space of 5 or 6 Ls on different Canals, we arrived at our Church, where we found P 
Simon Rodriguez, who prefides over a numerous and zealous Congregation of Chriftians. 
ne the a ee TL we oe we faw a Polygonal Tower 6 or 7 Stories high, and above 
a League without the Walls, another Tower of the i i ‘ hi 
extended eon iis Reach of Eye fame Height in one of the Suburbs, which 

That Day we received a Vifit from Hyx Lau-ya, Grandfon of Paul Syu, that f 
who was one of the greateft Defenders of the Chriftian Religion. That a ae 


Shank: : : yO fs : 
ve a with his Family ; he had been pees had’ he not been related to Ufan-ghey 
ae ; ‘ . who 
{") ‘Fen Li make a common League [perhaps inthis Part, but they vary in China as they do in the Countrics of Europe} 
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who revolted againft the Emperor, He is Han-/in (*), that ®, one of the Doétors of the 
firit Rank, who are chofen by his Majefty for their faperior Abilities, to compofe, print, 
and to be for the moft part. in waiting near his Perfon. This Dignity gives him a confi- 
derable Rank; the Billets of : Vifit which he fends, are written in the fame Manner as 
thofe of the F’rce-Roys. . , : 

This illuftrious Chrifian, malgre all our Oppofition, fell on his Knees to falute us, and knock'd 
his Forehead againft the Ground, to fhéw the Refpeét. which he bore to the Preachers of 
the Gofpel. On the 26th we vilited the Vice-Roy of the Province, who refides in this City; 
he received us with much Politenefs and Civility, and after a long Converfation reconducted 
us as far as his Court. . . 

The 28th we left Si-chetw. Firft we fail’d about 2 Miles Northwards on a great Canal, 
that runs partly along the Walls of the City, and partly along a large Suburb, which is 
cut with Canals in divers Places, and very thick fet with Houfes.. We faw for near three 
Quarters of a Mile together a double and treble Row of Barks, fo clofe that they touch’d 
one another’s Sides. We fteer’d afterwards to the Weft, quitting the Great Canal, which con« 
tinues its Courfe Northward, farther than we could fee; and advanced along a new. Canal, 
narrower than the former, croffing a Suburb, which is adorn’d with Houfes for the Space 
of a great League, furnifh’d with Streets and Canals, 

From what I had feen of the Walls of S#-chew, tho’ only on one Side, from the Large- 
nefs of its Suburbs, and the Multitude of Barks, where whole Families dwetl, I made no dif: 
ficulty to conclude, that it is more than 4. Leagues in Compafs, as they affirm’d it was, and 
that it contains feveral Millions of Inhabitants. : 

At the End of this Suburb, the Canal grows confiderably wider, and extends in a direct 
Line beyond: the Reach of Eye, to a great Village, divided by Streets and Canals, where is 
the Cuftem-Houle of Si-chew; from which City as far as Vit-tfye-byen the Canal runs in 
a ftrait Line to the North-Weft, the Space of too Li, which make 10 Leagues ; nothing is to 
be feen but Barks paffing, fometimes 50 at once. A League from the Cuftom-Houfe we 
found a Bridge of one Arch, 50 Feet wide. 

Vit-t{ye-byen is a City of the third Rank, depending on Chang-chew. We pafs'd thro’ the South 
Suburb, which is half a League long, extendirig on both Sides of the Canal; we went clofe by 
the Walls of the City, and tho’ we could fee but part of it, we judged it was two Milesand an haif 
in Compafs, The Walls were more than 25 Feet in height, not ftrong but very neat, and 
kept in good Repair. They are furrounded with a great Ditch, which is a fort of Canal. 
The Space between the Ditch and the Walls is very level, and makes a moft agreeable Walk. 
The Waters that abound in this Place form feveral Iflands in the different Canals, that make a 
charming Profpeét, and produce excellent Tea, which is fent even to Pe-Aing and all over China. 

We pafs'd the Night in the City, and next Day continued our Voyage on the Canal, which 
extends in-a ftrait Line ftill towards the North-Weft, with a Caufey on the Eaft, very well 
lined on each Side with Free Stone. The Country is even as Glafs, and very well cultivated ; 
one fees a continued Series of Hamlets and Villages, which may be eafily diftinguifh’d in Plains 
as level as our Gardens. When the View is bounded by fome large City, it yields a moft delightful 
Profpect. . 

The 31ft of December in the Evening we arrived at Chang-chew-fi, a famous City and 
of great ‘V'rade. Wee fail’d half a League only in croffing one of its Suburbs; the Canal was fo 
cover'd with-Barks, which touch’d one another, that we could fcarce fee the Water. Here 
they feized two Thieves, who in the Night had crept into our Bark ; .one of thent ‘found meanis 
to efcape, and. we hinder’d the other: from being carry’d before the Mandarin : When he was 
fet:free, he made what Hafte he could to a little Bark, where there were feveral of his Accom- 
plices, with whom He difappear’d in an Inftant. They affirm that thefe Robbers burn 
a kind of Paftil, whofe Fumes throw. one into a Sleep. . 

The 3oth in the Morning, departing from Chang-chew, we found the Canal very narrow, being 
fcarce 12 Feet in Breadth ; the Banks were 17 or 18 Feet high, but perpendicular. Forty nine 
Lt from thence, after we had pafs'd the Towns Ping-nyé and Lu-fhan, the Canal runs in a 
ftrait Line quite out of Sight. Thefé Towns are half ruin’d, altho’ there ftill remain a few 
Houfes, which are very neat. The Canal is lined on both Sides to the Height of 10 or 12 Feet 
with fine {quare Pieces of Marble, greyifh, and much of the Colour of Slate. 4 

About 2 Leagues on this fide Zan-yang we were obliged to quit the Canal, and continue out 
Journey by Land, becaufe they were making the Canal deeper, that it might carry the Barks: 
which bring the Tribute to the Court. Tho’ this Paffage had been fhut up but for ‘one Day, yet 
we {aw an infinite Number of Barks ftop’d, and thofe who conducted them purfued their Journey 
by Land Carriages like us. i ‘ 

The Mandarin of Tan-yang, who had Notice of our coming the Day before, fent us Chairs, 
Horfes; and Porters, to conduét us to Ching-hyang-fi ; thofe who carry’d us and our Baggage 
went at the Rate of a good German League an Hour, fo that in lefs than two Hours we made 
the two Leagues and an half, which was the Diftance we were at from Tan-yang. 

Before we airived thete, at the End of the Canal we pafsd near a Tower, 7 Stories high, 
and over three large Marble Bridges with only one Arch, The Suburbs of this Town are ea 
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aved with Marble’; in three Quarters of an Hour we went round it, going along the Walls, Read from 
which are of Brick, 25 Feet in height, andsraifed on a Marble Foundation. ere 

On the North of this Town is a Lake, 5 or 6 Leagues in Compafs; along which we ce Ive: 
travell’d about a League before we arrived at Ma-lin, a Village 2 Leagues beyond Tun-yang, Village Me- 
where we pafs'd the Night In a Houfé prepat'd for us by the Chriffians. Tho’ this Village has but a 
one Street, yet they affur’d us it contain’d above 200,000 Inhabitants ; it is paved with Marble like jyhacicanes. 
the reft of the Villages we pafs'd, till we came to Ching-Ayang-/ii ; in one fart of the Road we met 
with Stones of white Marble 6 Feet in height, with feveral coarle Figures in Relief cut on them. 

The 2d of Yanuary we arrived at Ching-kyang-fi. We palsid fir ft thro’ a Suburb 13,000 City Cringe 
Geometrical Paces in Length, all paved with Marble ; the Pieces of Marble wherewith the °*”-" 
middle of the Street is paved, are 3 Feet long and near 2 broad. After we had pafs'd above 
a League along the Walls, which are more than jo Feet high, and in very good Repair, 
we crofs'd over a Marble Bridge into another Suburb, where we found fo great a Concourle 
of People, that we had much ado to make our Way thro’ them. ae 

The City of Ching-kyang is none of the largeft, for it is but one Leagae in Circumference, 
but one of the moft confiderable for Trade, and as it were a Key of the Empire towards 
the Sea, from whence it is not above 2 fhort Days Journey ; it is allo a fortified Place, and 
has a large Garrifon. We faw 18 Iron Cannon, which form’d a Battery even with the 
Water, 

We crofs'd only one Street of this fecond Suburb, where there is a little Mountain, from 
the Top whereof we had one of the moft agreeable Profpects imaginable; on one Side we faw 
the City of Ching-kyang and its Suburbs, on the other the beautiful Yang-s/e-kyang, which the 
Chinefé call the Son’ of the Sea, or Ta-kyang, the Great River, or fimply Kyang, that is, The 
River, by way of Excellence; in effet, it feems from this Place to be a vaft Sea. On the 
other Side of the River over-againft Ch/ng-kyang there appears a great City, named Qua-chew, 
at leaft it wants nothing but the great Privilege belonging to Cities; nor is it look’d on in 
China as more than a Ma-tew, or Place of Trade. At the Foot of this Hill lies the Port, 
where there is a continual Concourfe of People, who make ho fimall Clutter and Noife. A Cha, & 

Here we went on Board the Bark again, whith the Officers had prepar’d for us; they Caingtsivice 
were {mall but éxtremely handfome, and were to ferve us only in paffing the River to Yang- 
ch ; wheie we pafs’d, the River is above a League in Breadth, and yet it was reckon’d 
narrow in comparifon of what it is both higher up and lower down. About 700 Paces within 
the River we pafs'd by an Ifland, which look’d like a Place inchanted ; hence the Chinefé calt 
it Kin-shan, or the Medan of Gold; it is about 600 Feet in Compafs, and cover’d with fair 
Stones ; on the Top ftands a Tower feveral Stories high, furrounded with Pagods and Houfes of 
Bonzas. : ; 

On the other Side of theRiver we enter’d into a Canal; where we were obliged to pafs a Cha, 
which is a kind of Sluice, if I may give it thatName, The Chinefe, whom I hadtalk’d to about 
our European Sluices, had not the leaft Notion of them. In this Place they have contraéted the 
Canal between 2 Dikes lined with Free Stone, which approach one another towards the Middle, 
where the Water runs with great Rapidity : It is likely they reftrain it thus, to make its Channel 
deeper, for otherwife it would fpread, and not have: Depth enough to carry Barks, At this 
Paflage. there are People ready to draw the Barks, who. muft be very careful not to let 
then Be down with the Stream, for in tliat Cafe they would infallibly be broken to Pieces and 
wreck’d, , , so 9 ; 

We could not fee Qyva-chew, becaufe it was Night, when we pafs'd_ thro’ one of its Suburbs, City Yang- 
Next Morning we arrived betimes at Yang-chewfi, which is a fair City, of great Trade, and céew/i. 
very populous ; they affured me it was 2 Leagues in Compafs, and that including the Suburbs 
it contain’d 2 Millions of Souls. 

We departed thence in Litters the 10th of ‘fanuary, at 6 in the Evening, and lay 4 Leagues 
and an half from it at a great Borough named Shau-pe ;.we travell’d a good part of this Way 
by the fide of the Canal on a fair Caufey, which is cut thro’ in three Places, to let the 
Water into the Fields. — 

The rith, after travelling 7 Leagues without ftopping, we arrived at Kau-yew-chew. This City Ker- 
Country is flat, and almoft all under Water; we advanced “along a great Cauley about 30°°'* 
Feet broad and 10 or 12 high, lined in fome Places with {quate pieces of Marble, efpecially 
on the Side towards the Canal, which: we left on the Right Hand. oor . 

Beyond this we, difcover'd a great Lake, which is parallel to the Canal, and above a League 
‘in Breadth. The Plain on the Right Hand is likewife under Water, excepting feveral Eminences 
where Rice is fown; and many Hamlets appear whofe houfes are cover'd with Reeds, and. 
have Walls made. of Reeds done over with ‘Clay. The vaft Number. of Barks under Sail, and 
rowing over thefe Fields, ason a large Sea, afforded a pretty diverting Spectacle. : 

Kau-yew-chew is a great City, as we were inform’d, for we only pafsid about the Space of. 
12,000 Geometrical Paces by the Side of the Walls, which are about 30 Feet high. In 
our Way to it we faw, in one of its Suburbs, a Tower 7 Stories high.; and in the, City. itfelt 
another {quare Building of 6 or 7 Stories, which went up tapering like a Pyramid, terminated 


by alittle {quare Roof of a different Make from that of the Towers ; the Suburbs are large, and 
pretty well built, ae . 
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The ‘rath in the Morning we travell'd 6 Leagues on the Caufey which runs along the 
Canal and Lake ; this Lake extends out of fight like a vaft 8ea, where we faw an infinite 
Number of Barks under Sail. Between the Canal and Lake is another Caufey, cover’d very 
neatly with fquare Stones in feveral Places ; it is full of wild Fowl, and from time to time 
we faw Clouds of finall Birds which cover’d part of the Sky; the Crows were all black, whereas 

_ thofe we had met with from Ning-fo hither, had a kind of white Collar about the Neck, 

In the Afternoon we went 6 Leagues farther to Pau-hing-hyen along the Canal, which advances 
continually between 2 great Caufeys, with the Lake on the Left Hand; the Country on the 
Right is flat, and very well cultivated near that City, but one half of it lies under Water. 

The rath having advanced 8 Leagues we came to lie at Whay-ngan-fit ; this is a contiderable 
City, and feem'd to us more populous, and of greater Trade than Yang-chew. The Grand 
Matter of the Waters, Canals, and Rivers refides there ; he then lived in a publick Inn, where 
thofe are lodged who are fent for by the Emperor, of difpatch’d from the Court into the Pro- 
vinces: fo that we were obliged to take up with a wretched Inn made of Mats and Reeds, 
notwithftanding the Cold and Snow, which fell even into the Place where we lay. Three 
Mandarins lodged with us, who were greatly pleafed with the Sight of fome of our Books, 
and the Paper Figures they found in them. We made them a Prefent of one of them, with 
a French Crown, for which they return’d us the weight in Silver, and invited us to drink 
Tea in their Apartment, where they regaled us with feveral Kinds of Fruit. 

Marble is common in thefe Parts, but the Chinefe don’t feem to fet any great Value on 
it; they employ it only for lining Canals, and in fome other publick Works; we faw 
there as well as at Ching-kyang Marble Rowlers, refembling pieces of Pillars, which they draw 
over the cultivated Lands to make them level. 

On the 1th in the Afternoon we went 3 Leagues farther to lodge at Chin-hyang-pi ( Q), 
which lies on the South Bank of the Whang-ho, and Side of the Canal ; between Whay-ngan and 
this Town we found another not far from the Suburbs of that City, this gave Occafion to the Error, 
which the Dutch Embaffadors fell into, who, as appears from their Relation, have taken thefe two 
Boroughs for a continuation of the Suburbs of Whay-ngan, making this Suburb above 3 German 
Leagues long. Indeed we pafs'd one running parallel to the Walls of the City, which is a League 
and an half in Length. ‘he Country is flat, well cultivated, and ‘in fome Places half under 
Water ; which renders the Plain, where they fow Rice, fit for tilling. Here we faw abwn- 
dance of Geefe, Wild Ducks, Pheafants, &e. 

We did not leave this Town till the 17th, which was almoft wholly fpent in paffing the Whang- 
ho, or Yellow River, becaufe the Ice was to be broken, and the Pieces obftructed the Paffage. id 
River is not more than 450 Fathom broad at this Place, which is 25 Leagues diftant from its 
Mouth; its Channel is pretty ftrait, the Banks confift of a yellowifh Clay, which mixing 
with the Waters in their Courfe, makes them yellow, whence it derives its Name. At 
the Time we pafs'd it, there was fcarce any Appearance of this Colour in the Water when 
it wastaken up; its Stream was then neither flow nor fwift, but when it {wells and is rapid, 
it wathes,off much Earth, which is naturally light, and fo becomes a great deal muddier and 
yellower. If this River was not reftrain’d by Dikes, which are continually repairing, it would 
meke ftrange Ravages. 

We went and lodged ina Village [or Town]; the Road is the moft even and handfome 
that can be feen, as well as the Country, which is flat and open like Beance, but more beautiful, 
better cultivated, and full of Hamlets, which are not above 50, 100, or 200 Paces afunder. 
One League from the #’hang-ho we found a great Caufey difcontinued in one.Place, over 
which there was a kind of Wooden Bridge, fupported by Piles of Stones, 8 or 10 Feet high; 
it is 300 Paces in Length, and paved very neatly with fquare Stones ; “afterwards we pals‘d 
a Canal, which runs Northward in a ftrait Line, parallel to- the Yellow River, whereinto it 
difcharges itfelf ; we took notice alfo of 3 other large Caufeys in the Plain, which are the 
Roads to different Cities. f 

Hitherto we had not met with any Flocks of Sheep in our Journey; but we faw abun- 
dance of white Goats and black Hogs, fome Cows and Buffaloes, a great many little Mules, 
Affes, and forry Horfes, which are commonly ufed for travelling, but not fo much as one 
tolerably handfome among them. ' 

The People are fo numerous, that the Men commonly perform the Office of Beafts of 
Burthen, bath for carrying Luggage and one another ; and tho’ the Land is very fertile and well 
cultivated, it does not yield Suftenance fufficient for Men and Reafts. The Houfes of the 
Suburbs and Country Towns, after one leaves Whay-ngan, are made of Reeds and Earth, 
and cover'd with Straw, the very Inns themfelves for lodging the Mandarins (Rr) being built 
after the fame Manner. From the Whang-bo the Land rifes till we come to Pe-king, as 
is evident from the Courfe of the Rivers, , 

The 18th we travell'd 11 Leagues to Sii-tfyen-byen over a flat Country, cultivated, and farnifh’d 
with feveral large Caufeys, which are fo many high Roads, as neat and commodious as one 
could with. Thefe Caufeys are level, and commonly raifed.10 or 12 Feet, being 20 or 
30 broadat Top, and the Slopes making 10 or 1g Feet more, All this Day we travell’d oy 

7 the 
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the Side of a fiall, but very deep and rapid River; it is 7 or 8 Geometrical Paces broad, pend fon 
and bears pretty large Barks, It feems to run parallel to the Whang-ke, which is feldom ate te 
above 3 or 400 Paces diftant, and is probably the fame which we took for an artificial 3: 

Canal the Evening before. The Land hereabouts is all marfhy, yet bears abundance of little 

Trees refembling the Birch, ; : 

We arrived at Si-t/ien-byen by a large handfome Caufey, the Whang-lo appearing to the seecentyen, 
Right. This City ftands on a rifing Ground, its Walls are half in Ruins; 1 has wo Suburhs, 
either of which is preferable to the Town, Near the Walls we faw a kind cf Palace, newly 
built ; this is a Monument in Honour of the Emperor Kang-f, who pafs'd thro’ the City 
in his Way to Sé-chew: the principal Part of this Edifice is a fort of oblong-fquare Salen, 
open on all Sides, with a double Roof, cover’d with yellow-varnith’d Tiles, 

The Caufey reaches no farther than Sé-t/yen, which we left the rgth, VTalf a League 
beyond it we found 7 flat Bridges one after another, each about 100 Foot long, fupported 
by Piers or little Walls of Brick, with great Rails on both Sides, and triumphal Arches 
made of Wood at each End. Thefe Bridges lie in d Line, and crof divers Canals, which 
form a kind of Labyrinth in this Place. Beyond thefe there is a ninth Mill larger, but not fo 
neatly built as the’ reft. The Counery {till continues pretty flat, but is not fo well cultivated 
or peopled as we found it the preceding Days. The Land is blackith, hard, and barren ; 
and the Houfes built only with Earth and Straw. 

The zoth we travell’d but 6 Leagucs, to Hong-wa-pii, a large Village. They faid it was in Province of 
Shan-tong, tho’ others affured us we did not enter that Province till we had got 2 or 3 Santry. 
Leagues farther. The Country is flat, fmoother than that we faw the Day before, and 
very well cultivated ; it is alfo ftored with Hamlets. We had 3 finall Bridges to pals of 3 
or 4 Arches each, built over the Torrents. We met with a fort of Centry Boxes for Cen- 
tinels built in the Plains at proper Diftances. Here we firft beheld a Flock of Sheep: for altho’ 
hitherto we always travell’d in Plains, where we had an unbounded Profpect, yet we neither 
‘faw Sheep nor Meadows, The Chinefe never let any of their Land ‘lie uncultivated, and they 
confume whatever it produces. 

The 2ift we began to fee feveral Orchards planted with Fruit Trees in the open Fields, 
which in this Refpect refemble feveral of our Provinces of France: But the Lands here 
are better cultivated, and the Houfes and Hamlets much more frequent. 

The Road from Yang-chew hither is extremely good and commodious ; altho’ it was the Depth 
of Winter, we did not find fo much as one bad Step: It is free from Dirt and Stones, and 
all on a levcl, fo that it looks like a Garden Walk. After Dinner we went 5 or 6 Li 
farther, the Country flat as. ufual and well tiltd; they fow both Corn and Rice, but mcft 
of the former. We had this Day, on the Right Hand towards the Eaft, a little Hill, which 
extends from North to South in a ftrait Line: We lay at Li-kya-Shwang. As far as this Town 
we had feen in the Plain great Numbers of thofe Stone Rowlers before mention’d ; fome 
channell’d, others plain, for levelling the Grounds and the Floors, whereon they threfh the 
Corn. This Borough lies befide a little River which is very broad, confidering its Depth. 

The 22d we crofs'd the River, and at the End of 4 Leagues came to chew ; the Plain city of 
always flat and even like /¢ Beauce, but much more populous ; the Roads dry and fandy. The Zeer. 
City did not appear to be above half a Lrague in Compafs; the Walls are of Brick, and in 
very good Repair: we obferved feveral Saliant Angles, and a fort of Baftions, which were 
either Polygenal or in the Form of a Horfe Shoe. 

The Governor came to vifit us at our Inn, and fent a Meffenger before to give Notice of our 
being on the Road, which was of great Service to us; for otherwife we might have found 
it difficult to have got a fufficient Number of Porters to carry our Baggage in the Towns of 
Shan-tong, which are for the moft part but fmall. 

We pafs'd into one of the Suburbs over a Bridge of five fmall Arches; this Bridge is of 
Marble with Rails of the fame, adorn’d with Lions very clumfily carved, Without the Suburbs, 
are a great many Tombs made of Earth in Form of Pyramids, with Infcriptions engraven 
on Marble Tables. We lodged 4 Leagues beyond chew, at a pitiful Town, whofe Houfes 
are of Earth cover’d with Stubble. The Country being fandy, the Roads are troublefome to 
Travellers on Account of the Duft. ‘ 

Beyond I-chew the Country is not fo open, for one begins to fee quick fet Hedges of a very 
ftrong and rugged kind of Thorns, At the Diftance of every half League we commonly 
met with Centry Boxes, where the Centinels make Signals in the Night time, by kindling Fires 
on the Top, and in the Day time by hanging out a piece of Cloath. Thefe Centry Boxes, 
which are only made of Sods or Earth, are {quare, raifed with a Slope and 12 Feet high. 

The 23d we travell’d g or 10 Leagues, In the Morning the Country was uneven, and 
we march’d now and then over Eminences, whofe Defcent was fometimes pretty fteep ; the 
Soil too was barren in many Places; but in the Evening we came into a fertile Plein, between 
— Ridges of ee oy to the Eaft, the other to the Weft. Thefe latter were high, fteep, 
and craggy in a thoufan aces, cover'd with Snow, and frightful : v 
Rocks aioe to the Eaft were lower, : . Renee Dy sasletiee abe 

The Houfes of the Villages which we faw, are buile with Stone in a vety coarfe Manne? : 
the Inhabitants of them are imploy'd in {pinning or weaving the grey Silk of Shan-tong. It was 
there we faw the wild Silk Worms, which feed indifferently on all Sorts of Leaves and {pin 
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Road fiom 9 greyifh Silk; of this is made the Stuff call’d. Kyen-chew, which wathes well, and is fold 

Ning-pove all over the Empire: Altho’ it is not beautiful to the Eye, yet it is commonly worn by Per- 

eee fons of Quality in their Houfes. 

Cay Mona, ‘The 24th we travell'd all Day between barren Mountains, but the Valleys are generally well 

by. ~~ cultivated, and ftored with Towns and Villages. We dined at Mong-in-hyen, a little City, 
whofe Walls are but 12 Feet high, and in bad Repair. Altho’ the Road was full of Afcents 
and Defcents, yet it was very good and dry, but much incommoded with Duft, 

City Sintay. The 25th we went but 8 Leagues. We pafs'd thro’ one of the Suburbs of the {mall City 

Ayen, © Sin-tay-byen, The Country was plain, well cultivated, very populous and cover’d with Fruit 
Trees. The Road allthe Way was up Hill and down Hill; it was neverthelefs good, and 
the Defcents fcarce perceptible. The Chains of Mountains continue on both Sides: at the 
Diftance of about a League in fome Places, they fink into low Hills, beyond which we 
difcover’d Plains which reach’d out of fight. 

The 26th, haying travell’d about 3 Hours between frightful and defart Mountains 
we caine into a well cultivated Plain, full of Fruit Trees. After Dinner, we found the Country 
equally charming, till we came to Tay-ngan-chew, which is at the Foot of a hideous Moun- 
tain that covers it from the North Winds. ¢ 

Gisen This City has a very agreeable Situation ; its Walls are above 25 Foot high, but the 

niavbew,  Houtes are very defpicable within. About a Mile from the Town of Yan-lew-tyen, where we 
dined, we crofsd a River that was almoft dry: there the Mountains open'd into a great 
Plain, which is very fertile and populous ; they feem’d to be difcontinued both on the Eaft 
and Weft Side, but began foon after, efpecially on the Eaft Side, and taking a Sweep, drew 
near again about Tay-ngan. 

The 27th we retted, to give our Baggage, which went the Road appointed by the Kang-bho, 
time to get 3 Days Jonrney from thence, where we were to overtake it, by nearer Roads, ; 

The 28th we travell'd g or 10 Leagues among frightful Mountains, and faw very little 
cultivated Lands, altho’ the Towns were pretty numerous and well peopled. One third of 
the Inhabitants of this Country have Wens or Swellings in their Throats; a Diftemper fup- 
pofed to proceed from the Well Water they are obliged to make Ufe of. The Inns are 
very inconvenient: the Beds are only little brick Forms the Length ofa Man ; the Entertainment 
is very bad, altho’ one may buy Pheafants cheaper than other Poultry ; we have fometimes had 
4 for 10 Sols. The Mountains I fpoke of, between which we pafs'd, are not very high, but 
generally without any Trees; fome of them are cover’d with Earth, and had formerly been 
cultivated. The Remains of theTerraffes are ftill vifible from Bottom to Top; but all the Way 
hither from Ning-po, thro’ the Provinces of Che-hyang, Kyang-nan, and Shan-tong, 1 could not 
perceive the lea(t sign of the Ravages which the War had made in this vaft Empire ; nor 
an Inch of Ground untill’d, excepting on thefe Mountains. 

Miferies of. RY other Kingdom muft have been exhaufted of Men, after fo many Maffacres : for it 

the Civi! 18 incredible how many Millions have perith'd by Famine and Sword, fince the laft Emperor 

Wars. of the Dyxaffy of Ming; the Declenfion of that Family began with a Famine that was 
almoft general. The Calamity was favourable to a great Number of Robbers, who refolved to 
live by Rapine, They enter’d Sword in Hand into the Cities and Towns, and chufing out 
the young Men, capable of bearing Arms, murder’d the reft of their Family; to the End that 
having neither Father, nor Mother, nor Homes to go to, Neceffity might compell them to 
be of their Party. 

The Chiefs of thefe Robbers made away with each other by Degrees, till at length there 
remain’d but two; one of whom afpiringeven to the Throne, made himfelf Mafter of Pe-king, 
and obliged the Emperor in defpair to hang himfelf. If we add to thefe Depopulations of 
whole Provinces, the War of the Yartars, (who were invited in to extirpate thefe Banditti) 
and the laft Civil War, it will be eafy to conclude, that no Country but China, could un- 
dergo fuch plentiful Bleedings without lofing any of its Strength. 

The 29th we travell’d about g Leagues between Mountains as hideous as the former: we 
pafs'd near one fhaped like a Cone, on the Top whereof-is a {mall Pagod, to which they 
afcend by very narrow and fteep Stairs, confifting of about 200 Steps; foon after we enter'’d 
a vaft Plain well cultivated, where we travell’d the reft of the Stage, much incommoded with 
the Duft, altho’ the Road was very good. This Day we went in all g Leagues. 2 Leagues 
before we came to our Lodging, we pafs'd near the Walls of a little City named Chang- 

City Chane. tfn-hyen; we were obliged to crofs a Bridge built before the Gate of the City, over a Brook, 
tivven.” ~~ Which was then dry : this Bridge has g Arches fuftain’d by fquare Piers of Stone very high 
and large, fo that the Arches are but fmall ; it begins by a great Arch and ends with a long 
floping, fupported by 7 fmall Arches, feparated from the reft by a very thick ftone Pier, The 
Heads of the Pofts which fupport the Stones that ferve for Rails, are rudely carved Figures 
of Animals. The Materials of the whole area fort of blackifh Marble, rough and unpoli(h’d ; 
the Pavement is great fquare Flags of the fame. We found a large Quantity of this fort 
of Marble in the two Provinces which we pafs'd thro’, efpecially in that of Shaz-tong, where 
we how are; and it is likely, that the Mountains which we faw, almoft intirely deftitute of 
Trges, are full of it ; becaufe in Places where the Rain had wafh’d away the Earth, there 


appear’d blackifh Stones, which much refembled this Marble. 
, The 
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The 30th we travell'd the Space of to Leagues in a very even Country, wel improved, Pond fiom 
and full of great Hamlets or Villages, which might be taken for Country Towns. The Road Sere ‘o 
being very dry is dulty, which mightily incommodes Travellers. In every Village we faw feveral (“7'5. 
Pagods, which are the only brick Buildings, all the reft being of Earth and Suraw: the Roots 
and Slopings are fet off with Ornaments; as Birds; Dragons, and Foliage ; and are cover d with 
Tiles, varnith’d or japan’d with red and blue. ; 

We found from Time to Time in the Plains, Pyraridical Tombs of Earth ; there are ufually 
in fuch Places fall Groves of Cypreffes, with flat Leaves which appear very pretty. Before 
Noon we pals'd by Yu-ching-byen, a fquare City, the Walls whereof are made of temper'd 
Earth, mix’d with Straw, and in many Places with Bricks baked'in the Sun, and rough cait, 
with Potters Clay. The Inns are the moft pitiful we have feen yet. 

Befides a great Numbers of Borroughs which the great Road patffes through, we frequently 
found Inns by the Way Side: thefe are Sheds made of Reeds, or at beft forry Cottages of 
Earth, where the meaner Sort of People lodge; on moft of the Towers here we saw Iron Bells, 
: ith very little Art. 

Pe Stage was 12 Leagues, @ Leagues from the Town where we lodged we had Cissy fis 
on our Left the City of Péx-ywen-byen, which feem’d to be about 2 Leagues in Compafs, In 3 en-4en. 
one of its Suburbs thro’ which we pafs'd we faw infinite Numbers of People, with many 
Timber-Yards full of Wood, for which there appear’d to be a great Trade. 

Eight Leagues from hence we found Te-chew, a large City, fituated on the great Canal of City%-cew. 
the Court and inclofed with fair Brick Walls: one of its Suburbs, thro’ which we pafé’d, appear'd 
like a City, by its extent and the Number of People it contain’d. : 

From Te-chew, the Road, which was before a little hollow, became even with the Plain ; 
and, making Allowance for the Duft, is one of the fineft imaginable. The Plain is level as a 
Garden, full of Villages furrounded with Fruit Trees, and diverfify’d with Cyprefs Groves, 
planted about the Sepulchres, which afford a very agreeable Profpeét. The Ground is a fort of 
Potter’s Clay, but fomewhat more foft and gray. The Carts are drawn by Oxen, as they 
are in Europe by Horfes.; one feryes for a Thiller, and carrics a fmall Saddle. The Houfes. 
are moftly of Earth and very low: the Roof makes fo obtufe an Angle, or more properly 
rounds by Degrees in fuch a Manner, that it appears flat ; it is compofed of Reeds cover’d with 
Eatth, and fupported by Mats of fmall Reeds, which lie upon the Spars and Joyfts, 
hence one may judge of their Inns, which are built in the fame Manner, but not near fo 
well. They have no Wood for firing, but make Ufe of Pit Coal, which muft be very 
dear; in the Inns they often burn Reeds or Chaff, of which they have great Plenty. 

' The Royal Canal, which lies to the North of this City, was frozen up, and on it half a 
League together, we faw a Row of Barks that feem’d to touch one another. In the Way from 
Hanz-wha-pii we often met with a fort of oblong fquare Towers or {mall Brick Platforms of 

2 Stories, about 45 Foot high, 50 or 60 long, and 18 or 20 broad ; with 7, Pinnacles on 

one Side, and 3 on the other. Their Villages are for the moft Part inclofed with little Mud 

Walls, with 2 Gates at the End of the Street, and Pagods or little Idol Temples over thofe 

Gates. 

- The rft of Feb. 4 Leagues from the Place where we lodged, we enter’d the Province province of 
of Pe-che-li, pafling thro’ one End of the Suburbs of King-chew. The Wall of this City feem’d Pe-cie li 
to be of Earth: we faw three Sides of it, which are at right Angles; this makes me believe ue z Kung- 
that it is {quare, as moft of the Chinefe. Cities are. Within the City we obferved an Hexagonal ~~ 
Tower of 12 or 13 Storics, one lefs than another as they rofe, with Windows on each Side of 

every Story. In the North and South Suburbs there are feveral of thofe Towers or little Plat- 

forms before meantion’d ; they are found in moft of the Villages, whofe Inhabitants make 

Ufe of them for fecuring their Effefs in troublefome Times, or when they fear an Irruption 

from the Robbers. The Houfes of thefe Villages are of Earth mix’d with Straw, and the Roofs 

almoft flat; feveral of them have a Platform. 

Generally peaking, in all the Road from Ning-po we faw no Buildings worth taking Notice of, 
except the publick ones, fuch asCaufeys, Dikes, Bridges, Walls of Cities, Triumphal Arches, &e. 

We lay 5 Leagues from King-chew, at the City Fi-ching-hyen, travelling a very dufty Road. hy ie 
There we heard of the Death of the Emprefs, Mother to the Emperor of Kang-hi, which hap- debe 
pen'd the 27th of the laft Month; to conform ourfelves to the Cuftoms of the Empire, we 
immediately took off the Tuft of red Silk, that cover’d our Caps, which isa Sign of Mourning ; 

it is a Ceremony obferved throughout the Empire for at leaaft 27 Days, reckoning from the 

time they receive the News; the Mandarius publith the Order for it, and if any Perfon fails to 

obey, he is liable to be punith’d. 

The 2d of February was the Beginning of the Chine Year, the firft Days of which 
are Days of Rejoycing in China, much like Carnival Time in Europe ; they vifit, with 
one another a happy New Year, and give publick Demonftrations of Joy by Illuminations 
and Fireworks. ‘This Day we dined 7 Leagues from Fa-ching, ata large Village; we pafs’d, 
in leaving it, over a fine Bridge of Marble about 20 Feet in Length. The Rails confift of beau. 4 
uiful Tables of Marble, laid along the Ground, about 20 Inches broad and 5 long (s); adorn’ 


with 


¥ 


(1) Here feems to be fume Miftake, for they ought not to be broader than long. 
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with Figures in Baffo-relievo, and Pedeftals between every two, which fupport Lions, better cut 
than any we had {een betore. 

There is plenty of Marble in this Province. The Country is'level, well cultivated and full of 
Towns and Villages, where we faw a great Number of thofe Towers or Platforms ; fo that at a 
Diftance one would take the Villages for fo many Fortreffes. All the Houfes are of Earth, 
the Roofs flat and cover’d with Straw or Stubble; many of them are flank’d with little {quare 
Pavilions, We met on the Road a great Number of Couriers, with little Boxes at their Backs, 
wrap'd in pieces of ycllow Stuff, which is the Imperial Colour: they were carrying without 
Doubt the News of the Death of the Emprefs into different Parts of the Empire, 

We travell’d 4 or 5 Leagues in the Evening, and having pafsd near Hyen-byen, a City 
about a League in Circumference, (the Walls whereof as well as the Houfes are built with {quare 
Tiles inftead of Bricks) we went and lay at Kye-Aya-sin. 

The 3d our Journey was 11 Leagues. After we had advanced about 2 Leagues, we pafs'd by the 
Walls of the City Ho-Ayen-fa”, which is fquare and about 2 Leagues in Compafs. The Walls 
and Parapets of Brick are in very good Repair, They are defended by little {quare Towers 
at certain Diitances, with finall fquare Baftions, which are not above 7 or 8 Fathom in 
Front. 

We took up our Lodging at Sin-kyew-hbyen another City. The Country appear’d the fame 
as the preceding Days, equally level, and well improved. The Towns and Villages are very 
numerous, Some of them are of a great Length, having Gates at both Avenues, which do not 
differ from Gates of Cities, with Pagods over them, 

We met with, in divers Places, Tables of Marble with Infcriptions, placed perpendicularly 
on the Back of a huge Marble Tortoife ; fince we left Ning-po we faw neither Wood nor 
Forefts ; all the Land was well cultivated, excepting what was under Water, and a few bar- 
ren Mountains. 

The 4th we departed from fi2-kyew-byen, which is in form of an oblong Square, and feem’d 
to be about 1400 Paces in Compals, Its Walls and Parapets are of Brick, (with Towers at cer- 
tain Diftances) more than 30 Foot high. The Houfes, as well as thofe of the Villages 
are likewife of Brick, and the Roofs of them handfome enough. 

Five Leagues from this City we pafs’d thro’ a large Borough of great Trade, in the midft 
of which is a tiumphal Arch, refembling the two we had feen the Evening before at Sin- 
hyew-byen. Juft without this Placea Caufey begins, and a League beyond, Marfhes; through 
which is a Caufey for the Space of s00 Paces: having pafs'd it we found a large Village 
where there are 3 Wooden Bridges over fo many Canals. 

Two Leagues beyond, we pais’d thro’ the City Hyong-hyen, whofe South Eaft Suburb is 
crofs'd by a Canal. The Street was adorn’d with 4 triumphal Arches, whole Pillars ftand on Bafes 
of white Marble 3 Foot high, compofed of 4 Scones bound together with Iron Hoops, and 
faften'd with Pins of the fame Metal ; moft commonly the Pillar which is of Wood, is fix’d 
between thefe 4 Stones, as between the Cheeks of a Prefs. Thefe Pedeftals inftead of an Ogee, 
have a kind of Chapiter of long Leaves, which refemble Flag or Sword Grafs. 

From Hyong-hyen, where we dined, we travell’d 4 Leagues to Pe-kew-ho a great Borough 
for Country Town] with Gates at both Ends, and Pagods over them. The Country as ufual was 
very populous and the Villages grew handfomer ; the Houfes are almoft all covei’d with very 
thick Tiles placed in form of a Demi-canal. 

The sth, 2 Leagues from this Town we pafs’d feveral Canals, and a League farther crofs'd 
the City Sin-ching-hyen, which is {quare and not above 12 or 1300 Paces in Compafs; its Walls 
are 25 Foot high. a 

After Dinner we crof'd Tso-chew thro’ the principal Street, which is very broad and lies in a 
Line, This City is three Miles round, and better peopled than the reft. The Suburbs on 
the South and North are very long, the Streets handfome and ftrait, the Houfes low and 
of one or two Stories, after the Chinefe Manner, The Profpeét we had on pafling out of the 
North Suburb was admirably fine: on the Right was a fpacious Plain without the leaft Emi- 
nence, or inequality within the reach of Eye; and on the Weft, a Chain of Mountains, which 
in all Appearance encompafs the Province of Pe-che-l to the very Sea; we travell’d by the Side 
of them, till we came to Pe-king. 

We prefently found a Bridge of g Arches fupported by fquare pieces of Stone, which project 
fo as to ferve inftead of Steps. The whole Work is folid and ftrong. The Bridge is paved with 
great {quare Stones , and the Breaft Walls or Rails, which are 2 Feet and an half high, confift 
of large Pannels of white Marble, not well polifh’d, grooved in Pofts of the fame, which 
are 62 on cach Side and 4 Foot high. The Pannels in the Middle are above fix Foot long, 
but they diminifh gradually to the Ends of the Bridge. Thetwo flopings or afcents are very 
eafy; one of them joins a Caufey, made of Earth, about 500 Paces long: at the End whereof 
we found another Bridge like the former, with 34 Pofts on each Side. At the Entrance of 
it we left on the Right a She-pey, that is a large Marble Stone, placed in a great fquare 
Room made of Brick ; it ftands on a Marble Bafis, 2 Foot and an half high, and 4 Paces 
fquare. We had feen feveral of the Kind on the Roads; thefe Monuments at the End of 
Bridges are ereéted in Honour of the Perfon or Perfons who have been at Expences to ferve the 
Publick, or done fome illuftrious Action. = 

“or 
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For three Days paft the Soil appear’d more hard and grey than ufiul, and we continued to 
imect an infinite Number of People going backward and forward. We lay 2. Leagues from 
Tjo-chew, at a great Borrough call’d Lew-li-ho; it has Gates at both ends, and a fort of Suburbs. 
We travell’d that Day 12 Leagues. 

The 6th, after we had pafs'd the Suburbs, we found a very handfome Budye about 100 
Geometrical Paces in Length, and 20 Feet in Breadth; with 2 great Triamphal Arches at 
the Ends. The Rails are of large flat Stones, fome white, others grey, fupported by fmnall 
Pillars of the fame, which very rauch refembles Marble; thefe Stoncs are neatly cut, and adorn’d 
with variety of Moldings. All along the Rails, there runs a little Bank of Stone in Height g or 
10 Inches. ‘The Bridge is paved with large handfome flat Stones; after which follows a long 
Cauley above 40 Foot broad and 6 or 700 Paces long, paved in the fame Manner; with 
two little Bridges on it of the fame Architecture, ; 

Four Leagues from Lraw-li-bo we came to Lyang-hyang-hyen a pretty large City, but the Walls 
are in bad Condition, One League from thence we faw a fine Bridge, the Rails or Side Walls 
of which are of large handfome whize Stones, and the Ends fuftain’d by four Figures of Elephants. 
We fiw another of them, the great Stones of whofe Rails were pierced tho’ like Balutters. 
This Day we travell'd but 3 Leagues, {topping at a Village, 8 Leagues from Pe-king, to. walt for 
News from the Fathers of our Society who were at Court; we there received the melancholy 
Account of the Death of P Ferdinand Verbieff, which happen’d the 28th of Yanuary, The 
Emperor {pared nothing to_preferve the Life of this Miffionary, whom he honour'd with his 
Favour. He fent him one of his Prime Phyficians, who waited clofe on the Emprefs Dowager, 
when at the Point of Death ; but the Phyfician, after having feen the Patient, told his Majetty, 
according to the Chinefi Way of fpeaking, that mine Parts in ten of him were aircady dead; and 
in Effect he dyed a few Days after. 

The 7th, the Miffionaries at Court fent an Officer of the Tribunal of Mathematics to conduct 
us to Pe-king; But none of them came in Perfon as they intended, becaufe they were obliged 
to oblerve the Chine/é Cuftom, of mourning for P. Verbief. We departed about one of the Clock ; 
the Road was near 20 Fathom broad and often more: but there was fuch a dreadful Clutter, 
caufed by the Multitude of People, Horfes, Mules, Affes, Cainels, Calafhes, Litters, and Carts, 
that it is difficult to defcribe it. 

We pafs'd thro’ Lit-kew-kyau, which is 3 Leagues thort of Pe-king. It is a little City almoft 
fquare, 1200 Paces in Circuit. Nothing makes a more delightful Appearance ; the Walls are 
exceeding beautiful, it has 2 double Gates with a Place of. Arms, and handfome Rooms over 
them. , Ss ahs 
We enter'd the City by a Bridge, the fineft we had yet feen: it is above 170 Geome- 
trical Paces in length ; the Arches are fmall, but the Rails or Side Walls arc. made of a hard 
whitith Stone, refembling Marble: Thefe Stonesare more than 5 Foot long, 3 high, and 7 
or 8 Inches thick, fupported at each End by Pilafters, adorn’d with moldings, and’ bearing 
the Figuresof Lions, I reckon’d on one Side only, 147 of thefe Pillafters. Two little Banks, 
half a Foot high, and a Foot and an half broad, run along the Rails. Thg Bridge is paved with 
great flat Stones, fo well joined, that it is aseven as a Floor. The Walls of the City are 
very neatly built, and 4o Feet high. The Rampart, which is not very thick, -is lined within after 
the fame Manner. The Bank or raifed Way is pretty broad and curioufly built, as well as the 
Parapet, whofe Battlements are very near each other, The Gates are double, with a kind of 
Advance Wall in this Place: they are high, thick, and well arch’d. Over them is a Building 
of 2 Stories, with a double Roof, to which they afcend on each Side by a large Stair Cafe, 
that looks very graceful. The Road from this City to Pe-ziag appears like one continued Street, it 
is fo throng’d with People. 

Four or Five hundred Paces from the Gate of the outward City, we ftopp'd at the Cuftom Houle, 
where they let our Baggage pafs without fearching. Mean Timea Perfon opening the Window 
of my Litter, afk’d if we were come to pay Tribute to the Emperor. On this Occafion it 
may be proper to make fome Remarks which are of Moment; but to explain them the better, 
it will be neceffary to rhe what i have obferved elfewhere, that the Chinefe fuppofing the Earth 
to be fquare, pretend that China takes up the greater Part of it: fo that, to denote their Em- 
pire, they ufe the Word Tyen-hya, that isthe under Heaven, this Term is continually in their 
Mouths ; fo they fay, Tin pit tyen-hya, that is, this is current throughout China ; Te lyan tyen- 
hya, be has made himfelf Mafter of the Empire. 

Prepoffefs'd with this rare Syftem of Geography, they have placed the reft of Mankind in 
the Corners of this pretended Square; and confidering them as Barbarians, think they do them 
much Honour in reckoning them among their Tributaries. Hence, whatever comes from foreign, 
Kingdoms, whether Letters, Prefents, or Envoys, all pafs as Tribute, and'a Mark of Sub- 
milion ; and thenceforward fuch Kingdoms are fet down in their Hiftory among thof that 
are tributary to China. It would be too tedious to enumerate all the Kingdoms which they 
reckon tributary to them, wherefore I fhall mention only the principal ; Kerea is the firft, 
next Japan, then come the Moors, in whofe dominions they put the Kingdom of Sa-ma-eul- 


Mah oe probably is Samarkand (s); Pan-ko-la, which mutt be Bengal, for they place it to the 
ou, I. N 


(8) Sa ma th han, as it is written in the French, is certainly Aan i f Kha. : * 
Samarkand, fos the Chinefe always exprefs the » by an 4, iy Eh eae ae 
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Eat of Jx-ti, or Indijlan; \aftly Me-te-na ; for Mohammed, who found the Way to be honour'd 
by fo many Nations, was not able to keep himlelf out of the Number of the Tributaries of 
China. 

In the Chinefe Geography intitled Quan-yu, you meet with the following Account; Afv-re- 
na(u) is the farft Kingdom of the Moors (w): Its firft King named Mo-han-mit-te (x) was a 
Man of an extraordinary Genius; he reduced all the Kingdoms inthe Weft under his Em- 
pire ; in the Reign of Min-bivn-te (y) he fent an Ambaffador, accompany’d with the P 
of the Kingdom of Tyen-fan, to pay Tribute. 

Whence it is evident, the Princes of Europe ought to be cautious how they f&nd Letters or 
Prefents, either by the Miffionaries, the Merchants, or any other Way in their own Name; 
for, the Moment they do, their Kingdoms will be regiftred among the Tributarics, The 
Rufians had a great Struggle to get this Term changed in their Favour ; and altho’ it was 
changed, yet the Embafly was confidered as a Tender of Homage. The fame Cuftom prevails 
in all other Parts of the Indies; where the Perfon, who carries his Princes Letter, is look’d 
on as his Ambaffador. Not that the Indians really believe them to be fuch, but they will have 
it fo, to flatter their own Vanity: whence often they take Occafion to defpife the Majefty of 
the Kings of Europe, with whom their Princes cannot compare. (z) 

For a League before we arrived at Pe-king, the Country was cover’d with little Groves 
of pretty tall young Trees, inclofed with Walls made of Earth, which are fo many Burying 
Places, About 4 of the Clock we enter’d Pe-king, by a Gate, which is double, (as ail the reft 
belonging to this City are,) and cover’d with thin Iron Plates, faften’d on with feveral Rows of 
very large Nails, The Walls are 30 or 35 Feet high, with fquare Towers at convenient Di- 
ftances. The Street weenter’d was between 45 and so Feet broad, and as ftrait as a Line. 
We pafs'd along for above half a League, thro’ an incredible Number of People, yet we did not 
fee one Woman, altho’ they are more numerous here than the Men, Every now and then 
we met with Jugglers, furrounded by s0 or 60 Men, crouded upon one another ; the Throngs 
were fo great in every Part of this vaft and long Street, that one would have concluded they 
were Fairs or fome publick Affemblies. 

This Street extended ftill beyond the Reach of Eye, when we turn’d fhort into another 
large ftraight Street on the Left, almoft as broad and crouded as the former. In both thefe 
Streets the Houfes are low, confifting only of a Ground Floor, and have nothing to attract 
the Sight, excepting the Shops of Merchants, which for Neatnefs, and perhaps Riches, excell 
moft in Europe; the Entrance into thefe Shops is adorn’d with Gildings, Sculptures, Paintings, 
and Japannings, in a Manner which charms the Eye, 

At the End of this Street we enter’d into the 2d Inclofure, or more properly the 2d City, which 
is call'd the Tartar City. The Gate at this Place alfo is double ; the Wall is very neat and new built, 
with f{quare Towers, the Sides of which are above 7 or 8 Fathom in Breadth, and the Front 
yet broader, The 2d or inner Gate, has a large Edifice built over it with a double Roof, cover'd 
with japann’d Tiles. It confifts of 2 Stories, whereof the lowermoft, which jut forward, is em- 
bellith’d with Paintings and carved Works. The Part of the advance-wall, which anfwers 
to the Gate, has likewife an Edifice ereéted over it, larger than the former; it is four Stories 
high, with 12 little {quare Windows in each, which makes a very handfome Appearance at 
the Entrance of the Street of the firft City. 

As we had pafs'd thefe 2 Gates, we found on the Right Hand the Houfe of the Por- 
tuguefe Fefuits, which is over-againft and near the Rampart. It has a double Entrance; going in 
by one we pafs’'d thro’ three little Gates pretty neatly made, into a fquare, regular Court, 
which leads to the Church; on each Side of the Entrance there is a very handfome fquare 
Tower, the Tops of which are made in form of an Obfervatory ; in that on the Right 
hand there is a very fine Organ, and in the other a Clock with feveral Bells. 

At the Beginning of the Chinefe Year, all the Inhabitants of Pe-king croud fo to fee thefe 
Cutiofities, that the Court is never empty from Morning till Night. During this Time the 
Organ plays, and the Clock is fet a chiming ; and many of thofe who enter the Church in- 
form themfelves about the Myfteries which are there reprefented by the Paintings, for there 
is a Cathechift attending all Day long to explain them : fo that Curiofity is always the Means of 
making fome Converts to the Faith. 


eople 


(uv) Me-te-na is evidently Medina in Arabia, or, as it is 
eall’d by the Arabs, Medinat al Nabi, that is, the City of the 
Prophet, meaning Mohammed. ; 

(w) By the Moors mutt be underflood the Mobammedans in 
general, who are fo called by a corrupt Ufe of the Word. 

(x) This is the Chincfe Way of Spelling, or rather pronoun- 
cing, Mobamarcd. : F : 

(x) Orig. Min-biuen-te 5 others for Hiven write Hinen and 


Huen, this feems to be the fame with Hivn-t/ng, 6th Em- 
peror of the Dynafly of Tang, who began his Reign in the 
Year 712 after Chrift; but Mohammed had been dead above Bo 
Years before. 

(z) Here, I fear, the European Vanity is ftrain’d as much as 
the Indian; for certainly the grandeur of the Oriental Princes, 
efpecially the Emperors of China, is not to be equalled by 
any thing on this Side of the World. 
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The JOURNEY of P. Fontaney, from Pe-king to Kyang-chew, 7” the 
Province of Shan-fi; and from thence to Nan-king #7 the Province of 


Kyang-nan. 


HE joth of March 1688, we fet out from Pe-king for Kyang-chew, which is 18 cafy Poad form 
Days Journcy. I hired Mules for 12 Francs each, out of which the Muleteer was obliged ee 
to maintain both himfelf and them; I lay at Tew-tyen, a Country Town, 80 Lz (*) from Pe-hing. Uv 

The 31ft I pafs'd thro’ Tfo-chew, where I took the Road of Shani’; it 1s incredible what 
prodigious Multitudes of People there are on the Road; the Streets of our beft Citics in Europe 
ate not fo throng’d. We rode 8 Leagues to get to Ting-hing-hyen. This City is {quare, about 
500 Paces long from North to South, and 400 broad from Eaft to Weft; its Walls are of 
Earth, and the Battlements of Brick. 

A little before we came to the Village of Pe-kew, which is 20 Li farther, we crofi'd a 
River over 2 Wooden Bridge cover’d with Earth; it runs Eaftward and rolls along a great 
Quantity of Sand with its Tide. Thefe Roads, which are always crouded, are very brosd, and 
planted with Trees on both Sides from Pe-king,; with Walls to cover and preferve the Country. 

In lefs than the Space of a League we met with two or three Villuges, not to mention thofe 
which appear on all Sides in the Plain; in one of them I faw Puppets, which were made 
to fpeak, and differ'd in nothing from thofe of Europe, but in their Drels. 

The r1ft of April 1 went from Pe-kew to Ki-chin-tyen, a great Borough, 30 L: diftant 
to the South-Weft by Weft; in the Way we found 3 Villages, Thence to Pay-ta-fz, where 
there is a great Tower on the Left Hand, 20 Li, with 2 Villages between, 10 Li farther we 
came to Gan-fi-byen ; we pafs'd thro’ this City, which meafures 350 Paces from Eaft to Weft, 
and 400 from North to South; its Walls are of Earth, and the Battlements of Brick. At the 
Entrance of the Suburbs we faw 2 Stone Bridge, without Rails or Side Walls, over a {mall 
Brook. 

From Gan-fi to Si-ho are 40 Li. Going out of this Town, we pals’d over a handfome Bridge 
of 3 Arches, and 20 Pofts on. each Side, built with rough Marble. Thence to the City 
Pau-ting-fi, where refides the Governor of the Province of Pe-che-li, 10 Li; it is nearly City Pan. 
-fquare, and above 4,000 Paces in Circumference, We left it on the Left Hand, and over-againft “#7 
the Corner of the Wall found a fine Bridge with 3 Arches, of greyifh Marble, built over 
a fmall River, form’d by 2 little Brooks ; one of which comes from the Weft, and the other 
from the North. Our Courfe*by Eftimation was South-Weft. The Road is very handfome, 
planted with Trees like a Garden Walk, and crouded with inconceiveable Numbers of People. 

The 2d we went direétly Eaft about 10 Li to Ta-/ye-pi, a Village, leaving on the Right, 

a little before we came to it, a fmall Tower in the Plain: 10 Li thence to another Borough 

named Ta-hi-tyen, where there are 3 fmall Stone Bridges; and 10 more South-Weft to another 
Borough; 10 Li farther to Kin-yan-i; and from thence to Tan-fhun-hyau, a great Country Town, 

in the middle of which there is a handfome Bridge of one Arch, 30 Lz; 30 Li farther we 

pafs'd thro’ the City King-té-byen, which is not {quare, and no more than 1200 Paces in Circuit ; City King. 
the Walls refemble thofe of other Cities .On leaving it we fawa beautiful Triumphal Arch of white 
Marble, adorn’d with 4. Lions. Thence to Tfin-fong-tyen a great Borough, where I lay, are 20 Li, 

In this Days Journey from Pau-ting I pafsd by 15 or 16 Cities, Boroughs, and Villages, 

which are full of Inns, for lodging that furprizing Number of People which throngs the 
Roads, About ro or 15 Lz beyond Pau-ting, the Road is raifed on both Sides with pretty 
broad Banks, fo that the Space betwixt forms a fort of Canal, which is plafhy in fome Places. 
As it is ftrait, wide, and level, with Trees planted on both Sides, it affords beautiful Ave- 
nues to the Villages, that one meets with every Mile and an half. In fome Places the Trees 
are at full Growth, in others but of one or two Years ftanding ; whence it is probable, thefe 
Avenues were ruin’d during the Wars, yet they have a fine Effet upon the Eye ; befides, very 
lovely, well cultivated Plains prefented themfelves on all Hands; however, there are fo few 
Trees in this Country, that it appear’d often like a vaft Sea. One is: alfo agreeably deceived in 
the Parts where the Profpect 1s bounded by Trees, which make the Country look as if it was 
overflow’d, or fome great Lake ; the thicknefs of the Vapours reflecting Light enough to create a 
Whitnefs refembling that of Water at a Diftance. But to produce this Phenomenon, the Hori- 
zon muft be terminated by opaque Bodies, fuch as Trees, otherwife the faint refle@ed Light 
will be overpower’d by that which fheds a greater Luftre; it may alfo be faid, that the Shadows 
of thefe Trees appear in the Vapours, which therefore feems to be thick enough to produce the 
fame Effect as a Looking-Glafs. 

The 3d we advanced 10 Li (1) South-Weft to a Village, then 10 Li South-Weift by South 
to another, after which we crofs'd a little River over a Wooden Bridge cover’d with Earth ; 
thence 10 Li South-Weft to Ting-chew, a City as big at leaft as Pau-ting ; after having pafe'd thro’ City Ting- 
4 Villages, I came to Min-ywe-tyen a great Borough, where I dined, 60 Li from Tfin-fong- 


() Tt matt be rememberd that 10 Li or Furlongs make a 


League, {t) En the French it is 10 Leagues, which mut be an Error 


of the Prefs or Copy. 
fyen, 
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Road ‘ram 84%, the Courfe always South-Weft by South ; three Li beyond, our Courfe was Weft-South- 
Pe-kingso Weft, and at the End of 3 or 4 more it changed to South-Weft by Weft. 
Kyangchew. Thirty L/ from Ying-chew we came to Stu-lo-hyen, a little City almoft fquare, not above 1200 
Cee Paces in Compafs; we then pafs’'d 3 wooden Bridges cover’d with Earth, overa fmall River 
dyer, that runs North Eaft, and which, when the Waters rife, overflows the Country for 3 or 4 Li; 
after croffing a few Villages and a Stone Bridge with 18 Pofts on each Side, we arrived at Fi 
Imperial Pol chin-f, A great Borough, where there is an Imperial Poft-Houfe, (as the Word 7 denotes,) 45 
Houle. Er diftant from S7a-/o. 
The great Road lies between two finall Canals, whofe earthen Walls ferve inftead of Banks 3 
it is of Gravel, about 100 Foot wide, the fineft and moft agreeable any where to be met with. 
City Ching. The 4th we travell’d 60 Li South-Weft by South to Chrng-ting-fi, a City near 4000 
ting fi, Paces in Circumference ; its Figure is a long Square and the Walls handfome ; we pafs’d along 
a Skirt of it at leaft 3 Lr, running South-Weft; from the Corner to the Gate J reckon'd 17 
fquare Towers. 

Six or feven Ls thence, we crofs'd the H#-to-Ho, a River 200 Paces broad; it comes from 
the Weft, and runs South-Eaft ; its Waters are muddy like thofe of Whang-ho. Beyond this 
River the great Road divides, one part leads ‘towards the Provinces of Se-chwen, Yun-nan, 
Ho-nan, &c. the other to thofe of Shan-f and Shen-fi, which laft was the Road we took ; 
as it belongs to fo many Provinces it is no wonder to find fuch a prodigious Number of 
Paffengers on it. 

Cite Holi: I took up my Lodging at Ho-li-hyen, a very. populous City, 1400 Paces in Circuit, and 

byen. about 40 Li from Ching-ting. It lies behind a Hill, which we pafs'd before we came to 
it; from the Top we dilcover’d the moft charming Country imaginable, as fmooth as Glafs 
to the Foot of the Mountains, whereon there are neither Trees nor Bufhes. The Suburbs 
of Ho-ld-byen are large in Comparifon of the City, where there are Manufactures of Iron 
and Earthen Ware. 

The sth I enter’d the Mountains, and having gone 40 Li to the Weft-South-Weft, 
dined at Zhu-chiwi-pié (1) a large Borogh on the Eaftern Bank of a River, which we crofs'd 
by a Bridge; on the other Side of the Town we found another handfome Bridge of one 
Arch, over a River that runs here Northwards, which having crofs’d, we found 3 more little 
Stone Bridges over fo many Torrents. We travell’d along the River, having it on the Left, and 
at the End of 15 Li, pafs'd it over a Bridge like the former, and 15 Li farther arrived at 
Chin-king-byen. : a 

Cis civ. This City is 1200 Paces in Compafs, feated on a little Hill; the Walls, which are of 

king-byen, Brick, are fair, excepting the part on the Hill, which is of Earth; the lower part only is inha~ 
bited, and the Suburbs are better than the City itfelf. We left it on the Right, and travelling 
25 Li farther, came to lodge at He-taw-tyen, a Town in the Mountains, which ‘are indif- 
ferently high. The Road is rugged, fo that one is always either afcending, defcending, or 
turning ; we faw an aftonifhing Multitude of Affes and Mules, loaded with Earthen Ware, 
ground Bark for making Paftils, Cotton, Silk, Skins, and efpecially wrought Iron, which 
comes from Li-ngan-fi, a City of Shani; on the River by which we travell’d, we faw 
feveral Mills, for grinding the Bark whereof they make the Paftils. , 

Thirty ZL? from Ho-/t, after having pafs'd thro’ the Borough of Chan-ngan, we crofs'd 
a Hill above 1oo Paces in height, on the Top whereof is a Pagod; we advanced on 2 
great inclining Plains, pav’d with Stone; nothing is to be feen on all Sides but Hills without 
Valleys, but they are low and cultivated to the very Top; to prevent the Rains from wath- 
ing down the Earth, as well as to detain the Water, they are cut into Terraffes, fupported 
by dry Walls, built with the Stones wherewith the Ground was cover’d ; we faw whole Fa- 
milies of Chine, which dwelt in Grots, for China has its Troglodytes, as well as Egypt; 
in fhort, every Place is as populous as can be. We faw neither Trees nor Shrubs on the Moun- 

~tains; the few Herbs and Briars which they produce are quickly pluck d up to feed the Cattle, 
and fupply the Lime-Kilns, which are very numerous along the River. Our Courfe was South- 
Welt by Welt. . . 
The 6th, having gone 40 Li, we came to a Village, where there is a Cuftom Houfe. I 
was difcharged by fending a Vifiting Letter, without having my Baggage fearch’d, The Pro- 
Pravinceor Vince of Pe-che-/i ends here, and that of Shan-/i begins. The Village is fhut up by2 great Stone 
Shan-fi. Arches, which crofs the Road that lies between fteep Hills. Here we faw a Wall, which 
running over the Mountains as well as Valleys, crofles the Road alfo ; I know not how far it 
extends, not being able to fee cither End ; it is of Stone, rough-hewn but firmly laid, and is 
flank’d at proper Diftances with fquare Brick Towers, which feem’d as intire as if newly 
built. The Wall including the Battlements might be 10 or 12 Foot high, and 3 or 4 thick ; 
fome Parts of it are fallen down, fome want only the Pinnacles, and others are ftill entire. 
The Height is equal throughout, fo that when they fay it is 100 Feet and more, they include 
the Hills. ‘ 

Twenty Li from the Cuftom Houfe, I came to Pe-chin-i, a great Borough, where I dined. 

5 Li beyond, we enter’da Road ro Paces broad, between pretty fteep Hills, which are ne 


(1) Orig. Fu-chowi-jou; the =b in Englife anlwers precifely to the French Z confonant. 
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60 Paces in perpendicular. Having travell’d 50 Zr, I camé to Ping-ting-chew, a City about 
2,000 Paces in Circumference. The North part ftanding on a little Till is watte, the retk is 


very populous: the Suburb to the Weft is large. In croffing the City; we pag'd thro’ a 


Street 300 Geometrical Paces long: I reckon’d 25 Triumphal Arches there, tome are of 
Wood with Stone Buafes, others are all of Stone; fceveral of them are very handfome, In the 
Welt Suburb we faw 6 move. This City is fituated ina Plain amidft the Mountuins, Two 
Leagues before we came to ‘it, the Road began to be very good. The Tops of the Moun- 
tains are till’d with Oxen. We faw Villages confitting of Grots or Caverns, dug on Purpote; 
being very neat Chambers 20 Feet long; and 10 or 12 broad. I pafs'd thro’ 14 Villages 
without reckoning thofe at the Beginning and End of the Stage; the Courfe South-Welt by Weit. 

The 7th feaving Ping-ting, we ftruck Northwards, afcending gradually for 7 or 8 Lf 
till we came to a Village, after which we found a Defcent, which was pretty fleep, and at the Foor 
of it another Village; for 15 Zi our Courfe was North-Weft. At the End of 23 L7 we pals’d a 
Brook, that runs Eaftward , at 25 Lt we found a Village where we turn’d Welt..North-Weft ; at 
40 Li another Village, and advanced Weft-South-Welt, for 2 Lz; afterwards North-Weit 12 Ly; 
then 6 Li Welt to Sin-tyen, 60 Li from Ping-ting, 

From Sin-tyen where I dined, I rode 4 Li Weft, then 6 Li Welt-North-Weit to a Village: 14 
Li farther I pafs'd a Brook which comes from the North, and falls into that by the Side whereof 
I travell’d. 20 Li thence to a Borough, and 4 Li beyond we afcended a very fteep Hill. 
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There the Stony Road which was very troublefome to us ends. The Top of this Hill, as . 


well as all thofe about it, is extremely well cultivated, and cut in Terrafles which are continued 
to the Bottom, and make a very agreeable Profpect. 

From thence we had an eafy Defcent Weftward to the City Shew-vang-hyen, 40 Li from Sin- 
tyen; one Li before we enter'd the Suburb we faw on the Left a Tower 300 Paces from 
the great Road beyond the Valley, where the River along which I rode, runs. This Dif- 
trict is full of Towns and Hamlets. We left the City to the Right; it is above 1500 Paces 
in Compafs, and its Walls are in very good Repair. 

The 8th I advanced 45 Li Weft-North-Weft: and at a Village 40 Li farther left the 
Road leading to Tay-ywen-fi, the Capital of Shan-/7, and took that for Pén-yang-fi, which 
runs South-Welt by South. 33 Li from that Divifion the Hills end; which were always 
well cultivated, and ftored with Hamlets; but full of Precipices, form’d either by the Torrents, 
carrying away the Mold, or what is more likely, by Earthquakes, which happen pretty fre- 
quently in thofe Parts, for many times I faw large Cavities encompafied in fuch a Manner that 
the Water could neither get in nor out, : 

One Thing extraordinary I remark’d in feveral Parts of this Province, that there is Earth 
or Mold for 4 or soo Feet deep without the leaft Stone, which contributes not a little to 
the Fertility of the Soil. I came to lie at Wan-hi-ching, after having travell'’d 120 Li over 
the Hills. In the Morning every thing was frozen and even the fmalleft River; fo that the 
Cold was very piercing, yet the Evening was exceeding hot. After quitting thole Hills, we 
enter'd into a very fine, even, and populous Plain ; here the Mountains form a fpacious 
Hollow, leaving a large Opening between the Weft and South-Weft: they are 4 Leagues diftant 
on the Weft Side, and fomewhat lefs on the South-Weft. . 

The gth, our Courfe was South-Welt by Weft. Advancing 6 or 7 Li, we left on the 
South to the City Yi-t/e-byen ; it has 4 Gates and feemsto be fquare. Having gone 12 Li we 
came to a Borough inclofed with Walls of Earth, where we crofs'd a Brook, which runs 
Weftward. Atthe End of 15 ZF we pafs'd another Brook running Weftward likewile ; thence 
11 Li to a Village, Weft-South-Welt ; 10 Zi farther toa Brook that runs North-wards ; 
7 Li beyond, to a Village, after which our Courfe was Welt-South-Weft, Three Li 
thence, to a River which we crofs’d over a Wooden Bridge cover’d with Earth; it runs 
firft to the Weft, and prefently turns Northwards, 6 Li farther, to a Village, and then 8 
Li more South Weft, to Syu-kyu-hyen, where I dined after travelling 60 Li that Morning. 

This City extends from North to South about goo Paces, and lefs than 200 from Eaft 
to Weft. The Walls are of Brick and very handfome: thofé which inclofe its Suburbs are 
of Earth, with Brick Battlements. Having travell’d 4.5 Li fartherand pafs'd thro’ feveral Villages, 
Icame to lodge at Kya-lin. Thefe Villages are fo many little Cities, and fome of them ate 
of more Value than feveral Hyen: this joined to the Beauty of the Country, which is as 
level as a Bowling Green, and the Groves of Trees wherewith the Villages are furrounded 
-makes a moft agreeable Landfkip, In feveral Parts of this Plain, within the Compals of a Mile 
and half round, we faw 12 Villages at once; and taking in thofe farther off, we could reckon 
20, each of which had {feveral pretty high Towers, . 

The roth I made 15 Li South-Weft to Ki-byen, lying on the Left. I pafv’d thro’ the 
Wett Suburb, which is large and inclofed with Walls of Earth ; thofe of the City are of 
Brick and very fair, with Guard Houfes and Towers at convenient Diftances. It may be 1a 
or 1500 Paces in Compafs, Travelling afterwards South-Welt by South we pafs'd thro’ feveral 
oe ae ek oe nat to. the Left a very beautiful Temple dedicated to Yu- 
woan-foan-ti ; thence Welt-South-Welt to U-/-chwan a large Vi i 
60 Lt from the place whence I fet out, Cen Pete eeee nota ere Sine 

Ten Li farther I pafsd by Pin-yau-hyen on the Left Hand, a fair City 3 
Paces in Circuit. It is fquare; its Walls hich are of Brick, are very fine, Vad dank gach 
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Towers at proper Diftances; I counted 30, and hetween every two, 22 Battlements; there are 4 
Gates, one in the Middle of cach ot the 4 Fronts of the Wall. “ 

Our Courfe afterwards was South-Weft. Having travell’d 60 Zt and pafs'd thro’ feveral 
large Towns, J] lay at Chan-tfven; the Road was crouded with People who raifed a dreadful 
Duft that was extremely troublefome. For thele two laft Days the Land appear’d more fat, 
black and tough thin ufual, andthe Villages had fewer Towers; bct to make Amends moft 
of them were inclofed by Walls of Earth, with Brick Battlernents, and often thick double 
Gates cover'd with Iron Plates faften’d by great Nails. 

The ith, at the End of 14 Li we faw a fair Pagod on the Left Hand, our Courfe 
Weft South Welt ; 6 Zi farther to Kyay-hyew-hyen, a fair populous City ; we pafs'd thro’ the 
North Suburb, which is a fecond City encompafs'd with Walls; 10 Li from’ thence Wett- 
South-Welt, we found a Bridge and Pugod ; and ro farther another Bridge on the Left, with 
two wall’d Villages, 100 Paces from the Road, which might be taken for Cities. There we 
turn’d South-Weft along a fmall River on the Right Hand, call’d Fwen-bo, which rifes in 
the Territory of Tay-yzen-fi; its Waters are yellow and muddy, like thofe of the Yellow River. 
Here the Mountains begin again, J travell’d however thro’ a Valley 1,000 or 1,500 Paces 
broad ; 10 Ly farther we came toa large Village, and when we left it advanced South. South- 
Weft ; oppolite to it on the Right was a fair Stone Bridge over the Fwen-ho of 12 {mall 
Arches ; prefently after on the Left a Pagod and two Villages built on little Hills. In hort, 
having rode in all 60 Li and pafs'd feveral big Villages, I dined ina large Burough; and 20 
Li farther arrived at Ling-/he-hyen. This City takes up almoft the whole Breadth of the 
Valley, altho’ it does not exceed 300 Paces in Length from North to South, and 150 in 
Breadth from Eaft to Weft ; we left it to the Right, being wafh’d by the Fwen-bo on the Wett Side. 

Ten Li from the City Southward there is a Village on the Right Hand ftanding on a 
rifing Ground, at the Foot of which we pafs'd; there we quitted the Fwen-ho, which runs 
Weftward into a Valley, and leaving on the South-Eaft the Channel of a Torrent, which 
is broad and very ftony, began to afcend a Hill, that feem’d to be about 100 Paces higher 
than the Surface of the Fawen-ho; the Way ,up was rugged, and at Top we found a Hamlet, 
20 Li from where we fet out: from whence defcending 5 Li, we came to a Pagod, where 
there is a large ftone Arch over a Torrent ; afserwards we afccnded for 5 Li, and then defcended 
to Fin-i where I lay, 40 Li from Lyng-/he-byen. We met an infinite Number of People on 
the Road; the Wind was fo high as fometimes to hinder my Mule from advancing, and the 
Dutt fo darken’d the Sky, that at Noon we faw no better than if there had been a thick Fog, 
All the Hills, whichare of Earth, are improved to the very Top and cut in Teraffes ; the Cavities 
and Precipices are equally well cultivated; for the laft 30 Li, our Courfe was South-South-Weft, 

The 12th I rode 3 or 4 Li South-Weft by Weft. Afterwards I pafsid a Mountain, ad- 
vancing South South Eaft; on the Top there is a Village, 15 Li from ¥in-t, from whence 
we defcended: Southward 10 Zi: then our Courfe was Weitward ; 23 Li farther at the Foot 
of the Mountain we found a Pagod 3 here we enter’d a Valley above 600 Paces wide, wath’d 
on the Right Side by the Fwen-bo. After having travell’d this Mourning 60 Zi I came to 
dine at Cho-chew on the fame River. At the Entrance of the City, which is 200 Paces from 
Eaft to Weft, and 400 from North to South, we pafsd a Brook over a little ftone Bridge, 
onthe Left of which we faw an Ox caft in Iron. From thence our Courfe was full South, where 
we faw a Pagod, then we alcended a Mountain ; at the End of 36 Lz we faw another Pagod 
on the Left, and found a charming Plain on the Top of the Mountain, which we defcended, 
after we had gone 5 Li farther, our Courfe being South-South-Weft, ‘Then we. enter'd into 
a Valley like the former, where we found the Fwen-bo, which we kept always on our Right. ; 

At length having travell’d 60 Li, I came to lodge at Chau-ching-byen. The Extent of this 
City from North to South is 300 Paces and 200 from Eaft to Weft ; it is very populous, 
I faw there a fine Tiiumphal Arch of well cut Stone. The Road was always crouded with 
People, and the Land extremely well cultivated. In thee Mountains, there are Coal Pits, where 
they are at work continually; the horrible Caverns which we faw were probably form’d by 
the Ground falling into the exhaufted Mines ; however from the Top of any of thefe Moun- 
tains there is a charming Profpe&t over the vaft Numbers of others that lye round it, all ter- 
rafs'd and cover'd in Spring with a beautiful Green ; on fome of the Precipices there are fearce 
3 or 4-Paces left for the Road, : : 

The 13th we advanced Southward ; 3 Li from the City we crofs'd a little River which falls 
into the Feen-bo, after which we pafs'd by a Village on the Left. A Lz farther, our Courfe was 
South Weft, and 6 Li thence, we came to another Village, where we went up a little Hill; 


and 8 Li beyond it, to a large Village, where we defcended into a fine Plain, At the Bottom of 


City Hong- 
tong -byen. 


Fair Bridge. 


this Defcent there is a handfome ftone Bridge of 3 Arches over a Brook; 5 Li before we 
came.to it, our Courfe began South-South-Weft. After we had pafs'd fome Villages and a fair 
Bridge 18 Paces long, always following the Fwen-bo, we arrived at Hong-tong-byen, 12 Ls 
farther. ThisCity is 1800 Paces in Compafs ; we crofs‘d it, and at the North-Weft Angle, found 
a Pagod with an Obelifk , for 4 Miles together it feems to be one continued Town, lying along 
the Hill; this Plain, which is 40 Feet lower than the former, is at leaft a Mile broad to the River. 

Departing from the City we crofs'd a fine Bridge of 17 Arches, 60 Paces in Length; the 
Piers are of Free Stone, faften’d together with large iron Keys ; the Buttrefles are thick and ftrong, 


fupporting Figures of different Animals, couchant in projecture, and faften’d by round oa 
, . 5 - at 
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of Iron, 3 Inches thick, among which are fome Lions Whelps + it is paved with large fquare good from 
Stones, placed on Beams. Ata Village 3 Li from Horg-tong we turn'd to the South-Weift Bag 
by Weft ; 10 Li thence we found a great Borough on the Right; i7 further another, leaving an laine 
which we faw a fine ftone Bridge of 3 Arches, over a large Brook. I pats'd two other Vil- U-WNy 
lages, and two Bridges over the Fawen-bo. 

Twenty Zi beyond I dined at a great Borough, where I fiw a fine ftone Bridge of 7 
Arches, with Rails or Side Walls, confifting of ftone Pannels, grooved into the Pofts, and adorn’d 
_with Baffo-relievo’s, Chine/é Characters, and 4 great Lions at the Corners; it is about 60 Paces 
in Length. 

Ten a7 farther is the City Pix-vang-fi, above 4 Miles in Circumference, where there is nay Pin. 
a Wooden Bridge over the Fien-bo, Thence our Courfe was South-Welt ; after I had rode ? " 
20 Li, and pals'd fome Villages, I came to Tfjang-leng-hyen s at the Entrance of this City, noe 
which is very populous, there is a Bridge with Rails or Side Walls cover’d with a Roof, fup-  ~ 
ported by Wooden Pillars. 

I travell’d all the Day in very pleafint and even Plains; tho’ on different Levels; there 
-is not an Inch of them uncultivated. Every thing here appeat’d green, which I had not ob- 
ferved any where elfe ; this no doubt was owing to the Multitude of Brooks, which defcend 
on both Sides of the Hills, whofe Waters are fo well managed that cvery Body is fupply'd 
_with them. 

Thefe Hills afford a very beautiful Landfkip, being ftored with Corn, Pulfe, Trees, and 
Villages, the Number of which is furprizing. As the Corn is fown in Beds, all this Part 
of the Country looks like a Garden ; here I faw many of thofe Trees, call’d Tjay-t/e (a), 
its Flower is yellow, and yields an Oyl ufed for Lamps. After paffing the Fwen-bo, we found 
Rice fow’d on its Sides, which are marfhy ; the Road was every where crouded with People, 
_and the Plains cover'd with Husbandmen fowing Pulfe. 

The 14 our Courfe was South-Weft by South; after we had fode 37 Li, in a Country 
:like the former, I pafs’d a Bridge of five handfome ftone Arches, over a Torrent that runs 
between 2 large Villages; there is a wooden Triumphal Arch ateach End. Three Li farther 
“we came to a three-arch’d Bridg:, and 20 beyond that to the City of Tay-ping-hyen + it City Tav- 
is fmall, and not very populous, but has a pretty large Suburb. A little before we got to it, ’ tebe 
«A faw a. Bridge cover'd with a Roof, which bears the Name of the fying Rain-Bow ; it is Remarkable 
a great Lattice of Timber, fupported by wooden Arches, placed on a Bank of Stone, built Bridge. 
.over two ftone Arches that are next the Land; the Cbinefe admire the Contrivance of it, 

.and for that Reafon, perhaps, have given it that whimfical Name ; it is 7 or 8 Paces long, and was 

-made by a fkilful Carpenter. ; 

' Seven Li from Tay-ping we found another ftone Bridge ; after which our Courfe was South 

Weft, as far as Kyang-chew, where I lodged. This City is 3254 Paces in Circumference, fituate City Kyang- 
‘on the right Side of the Fwen-bo; it has but two Gates, becaufe one part of it ftands on a 
tifing Ground. From Pe-king hither I made the beft Ule I could of a good Marincr’s Compafs, to 

mark the Bearings. 

At Pin-yang-fu I left the great Road which leads to the Province of Shen-/i. I have faid 
nothing of the Inns that are upon it, becaufe they are like thofe which I have defcribed in 
‘the Journal from Niag-po to Pe-king (8). The Houfes defign’d for the Reception of the Man- 
darins, cal!'d Kong-quan, have nothing remarkable ; it is much if on their Journey they find 
Neceffarics, but they have their own. Servants, who. buy and cook every thing according to 
their Liking. , 

The sth of May I fet out from Kyang-chew for Nan-hing ; that City ftands, as I faid, on TheAuthor's 
a rifing Ground, the River runs below in a fine well cultivated Plain, which bears Corn, | Journey’? 
‘pafs'd it over a wooden Bridge, my Litter being carry’d on the Shoulders of Men, (who wait Nan-king. 
for that Purpofe) inftead of the Mules, which they took out ;° perhaps becaufe the Bridge is 
narrow and weak. The Chriftians accompany’d me to the River Side, where they had fet 
a Table, with a Collation, according to the Cuftom of the Country, to take their Farewell 
‘of mes I juft tafted of their Wine, that they might not think I flighted their Civility. 

The 6th I dined at J-chin-byen (c), 50 Li diftant, our Courfe Eaft, I pafs'd thro’ 5 Villages, 
fome of which were encompafs'd with Walls of Earth, but thofe of the laft are of Brick. Going 
out of it, I pafs'd along a hollow Road, where feveral Carts meeting ftopp’d. The Chinefe 
never fall into a Paftion on fuch Occafions, but quietly affift one another, I had the Mountains 
always on the Right, ; 

Echin is in the Diftrict of Pin-yang-fi ; the Walls are of Earth, with brick Parapets ; the City Zchin. 
whole Country is cultivated, and near the City we faw feveral Sepulchres, We could get 
no Meat to buy at I-chin, the Mandarin thereof having forbidden the Selling any, in Hopes 
‘to obtain Rain, by that Sort of Faft; the Chinefe at this time eat nothing but Rice Pulfe 
and fuch things as had not Life; the Mandarins have Poultry in their Houles which they 
caufe to be drefs'd: yet after all, Fleth is fold privately ; for at Kyang-chew, where the ane 
Prohibition was publifl’d, we had Meat enough, and as cheap as at other times, I continued 


here 





The Tree 
Tfay-Ye. 


(a) In the French Tiai-sze . Map Yeebi. i 
3 ; “echin; the 7 being ufed for the J V ° 
é eat it appears that P. Fortaney was Author of the for- cane and where it ftand: for a Word; and GdeteeRaae e 
. + . - . . fi h ai i ic i i 
(c) This City, which in the Text is written J schin, is in the hantes, ha PRE a eel ne Nae one 
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here the reft of the Day, becaufe there was no Poffibility of getting that Night to the Place whiere 
we fhould have lodged, on account of the bad Weather, 

The 7th travelling 40 Li Eaft-South-Eaft, I came to dine at a large Village. 3 Quarters 
of a Mile beyond F-chin, we enter’d the Hills, which are all of good Mold ; the Afcent is 
rugged, every fcrap of them is cultivated, and fown, not excepting the very Precipices ;_ beyond 
them is a cultivated Plain full of Villages and Trees. Here fometimes we beheld Terraffes 
one above another, confifting of 4 or 5 Feet of till’d Earth, it appear'd that the Chinefé 
had fown Corn even on the Tops of the Hills. We found crouds of People on this Road, and 
faw Mountains to the Welt, South and Eaft, which fonn a Semicircle. 

I went 40 Li farther South-Eaft, to lodge at a Borough named Wan-chay; one League 
from Lew-hi (>) we had other Hills to pafs, which are ftony, and the Country uncultivated, 
excepting in certain Valleys ; a League farther we climbed another, the Defcent of which was 
fo fteep, that I was forced to walk. I met with feveral Affes and Mules, carrying Earthen 
Kettles of the Colour of Iron ; all this Country is poor, and the Road difficult. 

The 8th I dined at a Hamlet 40 Li diftant [from Wan-chay] to the South-Eaft, always ad- 
vancing ina Valley between Hills, the Way being ftony but perfectly even. I pafsd thro’ a 
Hyen, named Tfn-fhwi(e), it is a finall City with brick Walls. Leaving it we found two Towers 
one on the right, the other on the left Hand, on the Tops of the two higheft Mountains ; 
likewife ome Hamlets along the Road; Dinner was ferved up in Difhes of Earthen Ware, 
but not near fo fine as the Dutch. 

At the End of this City we climbed up a Mountain, where we met with fome Hamlets, 
It is an Hours very difficult Journey, Carts can neither afcend nor defcend it. In fome Places 
the Road is fo narrow, that they run a Rifk of falling down the Precipices; thefe Parts are 
uncultivated. . 

Afterwards the Road was even, the Lands were tilled, and we pafs'd by 2 or 3 Villages ; 
we were however in a fort of Valley, for on both Sides we beheld the Tops of other Moun- 
tains higher than that we were on. I lay at Lew-t/wen, a pretty tolerable Borough ; the 
Houfes there were of Brick ; our Courfe was South, the Diftance 40 Li. 

The oth I dined at a little Village, the Diftance 40 Li, Courfe South South Eaft. I pafs'd 
3 Villages and fome Hamlets ; in one of which, call’d %7-chin, they make thofe Iron colour’d 
Earthen Kettles mention’d before. The Road was even, and thro’ a clofe Valley, whence the 
Tops of the Mountains appear’d only like Hillocks. 

This Valley is ftony, yet every where cultivated and planted with fhady Trees: a Brook 
tuns thro’ the middle of it, among the Flints, fufficient to water both the Cattle and Land. 
At the End of it the Men and Horfes afcend a very rugped Hill, Calafhes and Litters con- 
tinuing their Way in the Valley by the Side of it, above a Mile and an half farther; in 
which Space we pafs'd 2 Villages, in the firft whereof abundance of thofe Earthen Kettles 
are made, Having pafs'd the 2d, I was obliged to clamber up a very fteep Road; the 
Lands on every Side were fown, and the Ways fo narrow that Carts cannot pafs; ona Point 
of the Hill we faw the Walls of a ruin’d Caftle. 

I defcended afterwards into a Valley, where is 2 Bridge, made of Stakes, over a Torrent or 
Rivulet, whofe Water is yellow ; then I went up another Hill: after which the Landsare very 
good and all’ tilled, the little Hills being cut in Terraffes to the Top, and each Terrats 
fowen; I counted more than 40, one above another, feveral of them fupported by Walls made 
of Stones, taken out of the Hills themfelves. Thefe Terraffes appear on all Sides for 2 or 
3 Leagues together ; the Country is diverfify’d with Trees, Houfes and Pagods built on 
Eminences. 

Five or fix Leagues on the right Hand I {aw Hills much higher than thofe whereon I 
was. It is likely the Chinefé have with vaft Labour levell’d the Tops of moft of thefe, in 
order to fow them, I lay at Chew-t/wen (r), a pretty Borough, enclofed with brick Walls; 
the Diftance 40 Zr, the Courfe South-South-Eaft. : 

The roth travelling 45 Zz, I cAme to dine at the Village of Li-chwens I judged our 
Courfe was South-Eaft, for the Sun not appearing I could make no Obfervation (c), In 
the Way I crofs'd three Mountains, and as many large Villages, befides 3 or 4 which I faw on 
the right Hand. The Afcent of the firft Mountain is not very fteep; we found very fine 
plowed Lands on the Top of it, but the Defcent was rugged. The fecond Mountain is 
fteeper, ftanding in the midft of little Hills, which are tilled, and cut in Terraffes, whereof 
in one Hill only I reckon’d more than a hundred ; they are commonly 20 or 30 Feet in 
Breadth ; tho’ fome are but 12, and even lefs, according to the fteepnels of the Defcent. 

Having advanced above a League, feeing nothing but little Hills, fowen with Corn, and 
Thickets of Trees, we went up other ftony Hills. The Roads were paved with large Flint 
Stones, but very uneven. The Terraffes on the Hills are here walled with Stone for a Mile 
and an half together. Thefe Parts, which are plowed and cultivated with fo much Toil, 
give usa better Idea of the Induftry of the Chinefe, than the Plains of Kyang-nan, Shan-tong, 
and Pe-che- li : 


(>) It is not mention’d how far this Place is from Wan- ules in the Word Tfay-tze, (See p.51. Note a), but as he is 
chay, not uniform, I make no Scruple to convert it into #/ 

(et) Inthe Map it is writtn Tcin-choui. (c) The Author in this Part of the Journey feems to have 
-(F) In che French it is written Tebeou-tpoven ; here the ¢ obferved the Bearing by the Courfe of the Sun, and not by 
fhould fecm to havea different Sound from the ¢/ and fz, which he the Compafs. 

: ; This 
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Beyond thefe little Hills, the Mountains began to be barren, excepting towards the Bottom,’ p,04 6. 


where the-Land is cultivated. I faw fome Places where they had begun to make Ter- 


the Ground and fow it, / ; / 

The third Mountain is ftill more rugged than the two former; in defcehding it I was forced 
to alight twice ; after Rains; thefe Roads are impaflible, the Flints being very flippery ; I lay 
at T/in-chau-i a large Village. Juft beyond the Place where we dincd, I alcended a Mountain ; 
the reft of the Country is good and level ; there appear on all Sides tittle plowed Hills, full, of 
Trees, and a great Number of wall’d Terrafles. I palfs'd thro’ 6 or 7 Villages, fome of which 
are pretty large, and built of Brick; I faw others.in the Bottom, at the Foot of the Hills. 
On the Road we met a good many Moles and Affes loaded with Commodities from the. 
Provinces of Ho-nan and Kyang-nan. 


Kvang chew 
raftes ; they firft gather all the Stones and pile them up to build Walls with, after which they level Ce 


The 11th, I dined at the Town of Chan-pin; having travell’d 40 Li South Eaft, and pafs'd Province of 
5 oF 6 littke Towns or Villages; it is in the Province of Honan: At fetting out we went Ho-nan. 


up a little Hill, after which we deteended all the Way ; we found a Road, made among the Rocks, 
along the Hills in form of a Terrafs both lined and paved with Stone ; itis 10 or 12 Feet wide, 
with a great Defcent, and in rainy Weather. fo flippery, that it is impottible to go down it. 

There are on this Road two or three little Forts to defend the Paflage, one ot which has thick 
Walls, whereon Soldiers might be drawn up. Beyond thefe little Hills we began to have a Sight 
of the Plains of Ho-nan, Every Part of the Mountains is improved, excepting where there 
are Rocks. We found multitudes of People on the Road, and fo great 2 Number of loaded 
Mules and Affes that they often ftopp’d up the Way. 

After Dinner, I got rid’ of the Mountains. ‘For two Leagues’ and an half the Road is rough 
and the Defcents very fteep, occafion’d by the Flints and Stones. . Beyénd a little Hill we dif-- 
cover'd the Whang-ho; its Courfe might be traced by the white Vapors, exhaled by the Sun. 
In the Space of a League and an half thro’ the Plain, I pafs'd thro’ 6 Boroughs or Country 
Towns, fome of which were very large. The Corn was high, and the Ears all form’d, in the 
Fields, whereas at 5 or 6 Leagues Diftance, in the Mountains, it was ftill in Grafs. The Conntry 
is charming ; we faw Trees every where amidft the Corn and about the Villages :. not an Incla 
of Ground is loft. I lay at Stx-wha-chin, having travell'd go Li Eaft-South-Eaft; it is a 
great Borough in the Diftrict of Wbay-king-fi. 

_ The rath I travell'd 30 Li, to a little Village where there was not a Room to dine in; thence 
40 Li, to.a Borough named Mi-/ang, where I lodged. The Country alk the Way was even 
and cultivated ; however J pafs‘d thro’ g or 10 pitiful Villages, 

The 13th I went 60 Li South-Eatt to Wan-chwen, where I both dined and fupp’d; it 
is a Borough depending on Kay-fong-/#. The Country all this Day was charming, with Villages 
on both Sides of the Road. We faw there little Carts with 4 folid Wheels, and not 3 Foot in 
Diameter, drawn by Oxen, Afics, Mules, and Horfes, all mixt together, 4 or 5 in a breaft, 
Trefted in this Borough, becaufe the Place where I was to have lodged was too far off. I 
faw Corn fown in Lines, like Rice, not above 6 Inches afunder. I faw it alfo fown the 
common Way as in Europe, but thole. Fields are plow’d without leaving Ridges. 

_The 14th, we advanced 60 Li Eaft-South-Eaft to the W hang-bo ; we faw Villages on both 
Hands, but they were forry ones, the River was 6 or 7 Li broad in this Place, and it is as much 
as the Eye can do to reach from one Side to the other. I never beheld a more rapid Stream, 
but it is not very deep, ‘for being got about a third part over, I obferved they reached the Bottom 
with a Pole ; I paid no more than 3o Sols for a Bark which carry'd overall my Baggage. Hav- 
ing pafs’d the Whang-ho 1 rode 20 Li farther to a Town; our Courfe was about Eaft- 
South-Eaft, for the Sun did not fhine. (11) , 


_ The 1th, travelling Eaft by South 70 Li, I arrived at Kay-fong-fii_ we found nothing to eat, City kg 
either on the Road or in the Inns, but Bread not half baked and a little Rice, dre(s'd after the /om-/ic 


Chinefe Manner ; every Body buys and cooks his own Vittuals. We lodged in the Suburb 
without entring the City ; fora few Days before, 60 Men having broken into the Mandarin's 
Houfe, and carry'd off the T/jen-/yang(1), or Tribute Money, Guards were placed at the Gates 
to hinder any from going in or out, till they were all taken, as feveral of them had been 
already. [This is the Metropolis of Ho-nan.] 

The 16th, paffing along Part of the Walls of the City, I counted the Steps of a Mule Driver, 
who walk’d before me, and computed that Side of the Town to have been 1000 Geome- 
trical Paces long ; the Walls are of Brick, and in good Repair, with little fquare Baftions at 
proper Diftances. The Country this Day appear’d charming ; we faw more Houfes and Vil- 
lages than before, and fteered our Courfe South-Eaftward. Having travell'd 55 Li, I pafsd 


thro’ Ching-Lrew-byen, a City inclofed by brick Walls, with Baftions. I lay at Han-kang-chin, a City Ching- 
great Borough 25 LZ: farther. hew-byen 


The 17th, advancing 30 Li I came to the City Ki-hyen, whofe Walls are of Brick, with Towers 
at certain Intervals ; on one Side they feem’d to extend not above 300 Fathom ; I left it on 
the Right. From hence to Tye-fii-t/e, the place where I lodged, the Country was full of 

Vor. I. P Villages 


(1) See Note (a) p. gz. the T } i 
(1) In the Freach Text Cien-Iean; but in the Explanation of — viritten. Wpolean: peer eee Cees 
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Read from Villages, whereof I often counted 12 at a time, and pafs'd thro’ 13 or 143; our Courfe ftill 
Kyang-chew Eaft-South-Eatt, and our Stage in all 80 Zt. The Road was very finely planted ‘on both’ 
t Nanking’ Sides with Trecs like a Garden Walk, and crouded with People. 

WY Each of thete Villages had belonging to it a lofty Houle like a fmall fquare Tower, which the 
Inhabitants make Ule of for fecuring their Effe€ts in troublefome Times, or when they fear 
the Irruptions of Robhers, &c. thefe Houfes are the particular Refidence of that Clals of the: 
People, who live at their Eafe; fuch as Mandarins, Soldiers, &e. 

Vhe 18th, 1 lett Zveff-t/, the Gates of which are fo low, that my Litter was twice in 
Danger of being broken. The Road continued to be planted with Trees; at the End of 
45 Li, I pals'd thro’ Hyan-bi-pé, a large and very long Villages thence 20 Li to Nhbing- 
hi-hven, where I dined and fupp’d, becaute there were no Inns within 70 Li. 


City Ning. — This City depends on Quey-té-f (K); it appear’d to be large, but wafte, and poor within ; 
furhye, its Ditches are fill’d with Water; its Walls are of Brick, with Towers at convenient Di- 


ftances. Our Courfe was Eaft by South. From Kay-fong hither, I found on the Road from 
time to time thefe fmall Towers: or Centry Boxes, with Bells in fome of them ; this Day I 
pais'd thro’ 8 or g Villages, 

The 19th, having travell’d 80 Li, 1 came to Tfay-kya-tau-kew (1), a great Borough,’ 
where I dined and lay; the continual Rain hinder’'d me from eftimating the Courfe. J 
left Quey-te-ffl on the left Hand, which makes me believe we travell’d South-Eaft, fuppo- 
fing the Account they gave of its Situation to be true; the Country was agreeable all the’ 
Way. I pafs'd by a handfome burying Place, where we faw Marble Lions, in a very thick 
Wood. 

The zoth, Idid not proceed becaufe of the Rain ; the Ground was become fo foft that there 
was no fure Footing. “Fhe 21ft, having travell’d go Li, South-Eaft, according to the Report 
of our Muleteers ( for the Sun did not fhine), I came to Whe-tin-tfye(m), a great Borough ; 
the Plains were all over fine, and the Roads and Villages befet with Trees. 

City Nant The 22d, I proceeded go Li South Eaft, and partly South. I dined ata large Village, 
ching-tyen.  inft halt way, after which I pafs’d thro’ the City Yung-ching-hyen; it is fmall within the 
Walls, but its Suburbs are very large. This Afternoon, I counted 12 Villages, which I faw 
all at once on my left Hand ; almoft all of them have little {quare Towers, by which they 
are diftinguifl’d at a Diftance, but we faw no more fuch Numbers of Trees. 
Province of  2He 23d, having advanced 20 Li, I pafs'd through Tung-tye-/i-t/u (m), a fmall Bo- 
Kyay-rax. Tough, where the Province of Kyang-nan begins. I dined at Pe-kang-i another Village ;: 
our Courfe was South-Eaft in all 4o Zi, and advancing South 4o Li farther, Jay at the 
Village of Sang-pi: all thefe Villages depend on Fong-yang-fi. 1 had Mountains all Day 
long to the Eaftward, at 5 or 6 Leagues Diftance. The Country was almoft deftitute of 
Trees, except in the Villages, which are very numerous, and furnith’d with little {quare 
Towers. I faw the Chinefe threfh their Corn fpread on the Ground, by rowling a Cylinder of 
* black unwrought Marble over it; it was 2 Feet in Diameter, about 2 Feet and an half long, 
and drawn by two Oxen, with Ropes faften’d to the Axeltree of the Rowler. 
City Syew- Monday the 24th, at the End of 30 Li, I pals'd near Syew-chew ; its Walls appear’d in no 
eee very good Condition, but its Suburbs are large. I dined at a Village, 45 Li South-South-Eaft 
from thence; and lay at another named Fan-chang-t/ye, 35 Li farther, the bad Weather and 
Rain would not permit me to obferve the Bearing. 

The Houfes of thefe Villages are very poor ; we found nothing to eat in them. At Dinner I faw 
a parcel of Silk Worms, on a Mat, feeding on Mulberry Leaves. Thofe which were i to Spin 
their Silk were put put into Boxes of dry Reeds ; the Cods which they make are fmall ; I was 
told, thofe of the Province of Che-kyang are twice or thrice as big. | : . 

“The 2th I travell’d 50 Li, without obferving the Bearing, to Lyen-chin- the, where I dined ; 
this is a great Borough, where there are two Bridges over two Rivulets, or rather Brooks, 
which the Rains make navigable for Boats, and run no farther than fome neighbouring Vil- 
lages, I lay at Ait-chin, another Borough 30 L¢ farther. The Soil was marfhy, and not fo 
good asthat of Ho-nan; thefe are Pafture Grounds for Cattle, where I faw numerous Flocks 
of Sheep. The Rain, which fell the two preceding Days, had fo fpoil’d the Roads, that I 
was forced to travel continually in puddles of Water. ; ; 

The 26th, I proceeded 60 Li, to Sang-pi, but by turning out of the Way fo often, to 
avoid the Water, I travell’d above 80 Lz. Twenty Li from Sang-pi, is the City Fong- 
yang-fii; 1 believe our Courfe was South, We were obliged to pafs thro’ the Water, which 
in fome Places was two or three Feet deep, and in the rainy Seafon renders travelling very 
difficult ; however, Corn grows there. I took Guides to conduct me thro’ the Fields; a 
Ridge of Mountains appear'd, extending from South-Welt to South, and even fome what. 
Eaftward. 

The a7th, at the End of 30 Li, I came to a finall City, where we crofs'd the Phay- 
ho, which River is about 70 Geometrical Paces broad; it has a Communication te the 

hang- 


(xj In the Text, Kowei-tefox, but in the Map, Kove tefr. («) Ibid. Hoe tin trie. 
(tL) In the French, Tpai dia-tao keon. (x) Ibid, Tung-tiefou-pu. 
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Whang-bo, anid thereby with Nan-king. I lay at Whan-mi-pi, 40 Li farther: all this Country 
is full of Pafture. ee , : 

The 28th I dined at T/on-kya-pit (0), a large Village, 40 Li, and lay at Che-ho-yi, a great 
Borough, 30 Li farther; at the Entrance of it is a Bridge, with 30 Pofts, over which we 
crofs'd a little River. I believe our whole Courfe was South fomewhat Falterly, through 
Roads, which were broken by the preceding Days Rains, but throng’d with People, and full 
f Villages. ; 

: The ih advancing 50 Li South, I came to Chi-lé-kyau, another Village, where I dined and 
fupped ; about half a League from our fetting out, I enter'd among Hills, which are neither 
high, nor the Road rugged, but I. faw few cultivated Lands. : 

The 30th, having travell’d a League, I was forced to climb a very fteep Mountain ; 
The Way up is paved with Stones. There are fome Houfes upon it, and a ftone Arch, 40 or 
50 Feet long, under which we pafs’d; the Defcent is cafier. eke. ait 

Forty Li farther, we came to Hyu-chew; this City is encompats’d with a Foffe, fill'd with 
Water, 60 Fathom wide; it ftands on a rifing Ground, and the Country round it is well 
cover'd with Trees; the Suburb thro’ which we pafs'd, is very large, where we faw fome 
Triumphal Archee and a Tower. : ; 

Thence 20 Li South Eatt, is Tan-tye-kan, a Borough, where I dined. I fay at Tf-i-kyo (r), 
another Borough, 40 Li beyond. The Plains were full of Rice, I faw them threth thé 


$5 


Road fon 
Pe-king 40 
Kan-ton. 


City Hyn- 


chew, 


Corn with a Flail, as in Europe, alfo fqueeze out ‘the Grain with a Marble Rowler, drawn by. 


a Buffalo. ; , 

The 31ft I proceeded 50 Li Ealt, to Pi-kew , a League before Wwe caimc to it, we enter'd 
among Hills, of a pretty eafy A(cent, and defcended gradually to this Place, which is a great 
Borough, encompafs'd by Walls, carty'd over a Hill, overlooking the River [Yang-s/e-hyang } like 
a Citadel, only it is too high to command it; it makes a Nook on the Eaft Side, which extends 
to another Hill where there isa Tower. , ; 
"The Yang-r/e-hyang is alrtioft a League broad in this Place. Nan-king ftands 30 Li South 
by Eaft of Pi-kew. We'latided on the other Side; a good League below Pii-dew to the 
South-South-Eaft, where we enter’d a River, which, two Leagues thence, brought us to 
the Gate of Nan-king, along whofe Walls we went for the: Space ofa Mile and half. There 
were on this River a great Number of Imperial Barks, for the Ufe of the Mandarins. 

In croffing over from Pd-kew, we obferved the Courfe of that great River, as far as we 
coitld fee, was Eaft-North-Eaft : afterwards nearer Nan-king, North-Eaft, as far as a Hill at 
Pé-kew, where there is a Towet; and from Nan-king to that Tower it runs North, for 
the Space of 3 Leagues. They told me when i crofs'd it, that it was 36 Shang deep, that is, 
460 She or Fect. ; 


SSG HOH abate eH RH CTC RG eRe 


The Road taken from Pe-king to Kan-ton, by P. Bouvet, when fent by the 
Eyrperor Kang-hi zmto EUROPE, ev the Year 1693: 


HE Emperor having done me the Honous ‘to nominate me for the Voyage into 
T Europe, was pleafed that I fhould travel to. Kan-fon, with a Mandarin of the 3d 
Order, named Tong Lau-ya, and a Portuguefe Jefuit, whom. his Majefty fent to Makau to 
meet P. Grimaldi, who was return’d from Europe, whither he had becn difpatch’d by the Em+ 
peror’s Orders, : 


The 8th of ‘Fuly 1693, was the Day fix'd for our Departure; and the Mandarin was chare’d- 


to haften the Difpatches for this Journey, by the Pixg-pi, or fovercign Tribunal (@), of the 
Soldiers: where it was refolved that I fhould have 8 Horfés for myfelf and Attendants, and might 
depart next Day, at what Hour I thought fit. 

“Fhis Patent, of the Ping-pi, which is call’d. Kang-bo, confifts of a large Sheet of Paper, 
printed in Tartarian and Chinefe Characters, and furnith’d with the Seal of the Court: it con- 
tains to this Effect, “ That the fupreme Tribunal of Ping-pi gave me this Kang-ho by the 
“* Emperor's Order, who fent me. from Court on his otwn Bufinefs, and was willing I thould 
“take my. Journey by Kan-ton. It order’d all the Heads of the Tribunals of Cities, and 
“ Places where there were Poft Houfes, to provide without Delay the appointed Number 

of Hortes, with all Neceffaries on the Road, for the Subfiftance of myéfelf, and Retinue ; 
to lodge me in the’ Kong-yuan, or public Inns, for the Reception of Officers, difpatch’d 
from Court; and when I fhould be obliged to proceed by Water, to futnith me with 
Barks and all other Neceffaries for my Voyage, &ec.” the Seal imprefs’d hereon was {quare, 
and 3 Inches broad, without any; ther Figure or Charaéter than the Name of the Tribunal 
of the Ping-pi, which on one Side was in Tertarian Charatters, and on the other in Chinefe, The 
Seals of all the Tribunals are of the fame form. At the Bottom of the Patent were the 
Names of the Zartarian and Chinefé Prefidents of the Court, with the Date, which was in thefe 
Words, * The 6th Day of the sth Month of the 32dgYear of the Reign of Kang-hi.” 


“6 
« 
« 


a 


(0) Orig. Ton kia pou. 


(P) Ibid. %i y dio (@) The Ping-pi is the qth Tribunal of the Army. 
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isn dIooee I departed accordingly from Pe-king the 8th of Fuly, at 6 ig the Evening. I fent a Servant 

Peking » before me Poft, to acquaint the Mandarin, in whofe Company I was to travel, that I would 

Kanton, — meet him at the Place appointed, as I did, but not without much Difficulty. We were overtaken 
by the Night, 3 Leagues beyond Pe-ding, and we had 4 more to go, but we went aftray 
every Moment, and I wander’d g or 10 Hours thro’ thick and thin, fo that it was Day- 
break before I arrived at the South Gate of Lyang-hyang-hyen, where the Mandarin waited 
for me. I had fearce lighted off my Horfe, when I was obliged to mount again to perform 
that Day's Journey of 140 Zi, that is, two Pofts of 7 Leagues each; the firft as far as T/o~ 
chew, the other to Siz-ching-byen. (R) 

Pofts. In all the Cities on the great Roads there are ordinarily Ema, or Offices, where more than 
100 of 150 Poit Fortes are kept, and when they are at too great a Diftance, there are Poft Houfes 
between. Whoever travels with the Aang-b0, always finds, at the Places where he dines or 
fups, frelh Hortes, with a Lodging prepared by the Mandarin of the Place. 

Kong-quanor Thele Lodgings, which they call Kong-quan, ought to be accommodated for the Recep- 

do0 eae tion of great Lords ; but as there are none to be found in feveral Cities, efpecially thofe that 
were ruin’d by the late Wars, the Mandarin caufes the beft Inn, which the Place affords, 
to be prepar’d for that Purpofe, and erects it into a Kong-quan, by faftening a Piece of red 
Silk in form of a Curtain over the Door, and providing a Table and Chair covered with 
Silk flightly embroider’d ; this at prefent is all the Furniture of moft Inns where the Gran- 
dees lodge in their Journeys. One never finds a Bed in any of them; it being the Cuftom 

‘for Travellers to carry that Conveniency with them, unlefs they like to lie cool and hard, 
on a fingle Mat. 

The 10th, our Stage was like the former, that is, of 14 Leagues; 7 Leagues to “Hyong- 
hyen, and as many more to Fin-Ayew-hyen. When we arrived at any City, we commonly 
found the Mandarins without the Walls, cloathed in their Habit of Ceremony, who came 
to meet us, to do us the more Honour. 

We were fcarcely got to our Inn, when they came to vifit us; befides the Tables, which 
we found well enough furnifh’d, the principal Mandarin feldom fail’d to fend each of us 
another Table full of Meat, boiled and roafted, with which we treated thofe who accom- 
pany’d us: for befides our Servants each of us had 4 or § Pey-pau, or Ma-pay, Servants of 
the Pofts, paid by the Emperor. Some of thefe ferved us for Guides, and others to carry our 
Baggage, all mounted on Poft Horfes; not to mention ten or a dozen Troopers armed, 
with Bows and Arrows to convoy us, whom we changed every Poft. The Ping-pi had re~ 
ee it in this Manner, by another Difpatch, different from the Kang-bo, which the Tribunal 
ad put into the Hands of Tong Lau-ya. 

The 11th, we rode but one Poft of 7 Leagues to Ho-kyen-fd. The 12th, we advanced 3 
Pofts: the firft of 6 Leagues to Hyen-hyen ; the fecond of Six Leagues alfo, to Fi-chwang-1 ; and 
the third of 3 Leagues, to F4-ching-byen. 

GityTechew, The 13th, we travell’d two Pofts: the firft 6 Leagues, to King-chew; the fecond 7, 
to Te-chew, a City in the Province of Shan-tong, fituated on the Side of that long and 
famous Canal, made for conveying the Tribute of Rice from the Southern Provinces to 
Pe-king : which’is performed every Year in the great and magnificent Imperial Barks, called Lyang~ 
chwen. 

The, Canal in this Place feparates the Province of Pe-che-li, from that of Shan-tong. We 
found at every Mile and half Diftance throughout this Road Tfun-tay(s), or Guard Houfes : 
with a little Terrafs built in form of a Cavalier, to look out, and make Signals in Cafe of 
Tumults or Rebellions. .s 

The 14th we made two Pofts of 7 Leagues each ; one to Ngen-byen; the fecond to Kan. 
tang-chew. One of the two Miffionaries who was with me, being diforder’d with riding, was 
obliged to quit his Horfe, and take a Calafh, which made us fhorten our Journeys for fome 
time. One has the Advantage in having a Kang-bo, of riding as many Pofts a Day as he 
leafes. 

: The 15th, our Stage was 2 Polts of 6 Leagues each ; the firft to T/in-ping-byen, the fecond to 
Tong-kyew-cll. 

The 16th three Pofts: the firft of 4 Leagues, the fecond of 8 to Tong-ping-chew, and the third 
of 6 Leagues to Wen-chang-byen (tT), We arrived there late at Night, becaufe the Stage was long; 
and notwithftanding the Diligence of the Mandarins, we were ftopp’d at two Rivers, where 
not finding a Bark large enough to carry them, we were obliged to unfaddle our Horles, and fwim 
them over. : 

From Pe-king to Tong-ngo-hyen, thro’ which we only pafs'd, (excepting the long Chain of 
Mountains, call’d Si-fban or the Mountains of the Weft, which we left on the Right, after 
our fecond Days Journey,) all the Country is flat and level, nothing appearing td view but 
a vatt Plain; but after we had pafs'd Tong-ngo-hyen, we tayell’d for fome Hours between 
Mounwins, and were much incommoded by the Heat. 


(r) By the Map %-cheav is twice as far from Peking as Sin- the Language, itfhould perhaps be T/un-/ay or Tun-tay. 

ching. : (t) The firt Word of this Name in the French is Voen, which 
{s) Orig. Thun-tay, We don't meet with the Word thar Gh the — can be no otherwife expreffed then by Wen. or Vaven 

Tables of Terms, nos is there any Word beginning with #6 tn 
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The 17th our Stage was 2 Pofts; one 4 Leagues and a half to Siw-kya-7, the other 4 
Leagues to Yen-chew-fii. Before we came to this Jaft City, we found for the Space of two 
Miles and a quacter, the Country laid wafte by a frightful multitude of Grafs-hoppers, 
call'd Whang-chong, that is, the Yellow Infeéf, from their Colour : the Air was full of them, 
and the Earth cover’d in fuch a Manner, even in the great Roads, that our Horfes could 
not move without railing Clouds of them at every Step. Thefe Infects had already entirely 
deftroy’d the Hopes of the Harveft in this Country ; however, the Mifchief did not extend 
far, for within a League of the Place; where this Havock was made, all was perfealy fafe. 

The 18th we rode three Pofts: the firft to Z/iw-hyen (T) 5 Leagues, the fecond to Kyay- 
ho-t, 5 Leagues and an half, and the third to Teng-byen, 3 Leagues and an half ; where the Man- 
darin, finding no Inn fit to receive us; had us conducted to the Palace of Kong-fu-t/'_ov Con- 
fusius. There are the like in all the Cities of Chima, where the Mandarins and Grandeces 
aflemble at certain Times of the Year, to pay their Refpects to the Memory of that Prince of 
the Chinefe Philofophers. ire 

The igth, two Pofts of 8 Leaguts cach, the firt to Ling-ching-i, the fecond to Li-ko-z, 
in the Province of Kyang-nan. The extreme Heat of the Seafon as weil as Climate, obliged 
us to travel Part of the Night. ; 

The 2oth, we went but one Poft of 7 Leagues to Syu-chew, a City of the fecond Rank, 
fituate on the Southern Bank of the Whang-bo or Yellow River; fo named from the Colour 
of its troubled Waters, mixt with a yellowith Earth, which is continually wath’d off its Chan- 
nel by the Rapidity of its Stream. This River, tho’ large and deep, is not navigable, be- 
caufe it is almoft impoffible to fail againft the Stream without a ftrong Wind, It often changes 
its Bed, and fometimes ruins its Banks in fuch a Manner, as of a fudden to overflow the 
Plains and drown whole Villages and Cities; it is 5 or 600 Paces broad over-againft Syu-chew, 
where we crofs'd it.- 

At our landing on the other Side, we found the Chi-chew, or Governor of the City, 
named KongLau-ya, one of Defcendants of Confugius, whole Family has continued in a direct 
Line for above 2000 Years. We received all forts of Civility from him; he waited for us 
by the River Side, where he regaled us with Tea and Fruit; afterwards he came to vifit us at 
our Inn, and fent us Tables loaded with Victuals. Coming to know that my Horfe had a 
troublefome Gate, he offer’d me his own, and fent over Night Men belonging to his Tri- 
bunal, 5 Leagues from his City, to prepare Dinner for us next Day. I went to vifit him, and 
recommended to his Proteétion two Churches which we had in this City, formerly erected by 
P. Couplet. 

The ait, we travell’d three Pofts; the firft to Zau-han-i, 5 Leagues, the fecond to Kya-kew-i, 
4 Leagues, and the third to Syew-chew, 6 Leagues, From Tong-ngo-hyen hither we had both on 
.the Right and Left a long.Chain of defart Mountains ; between which we generally found level 
and well cultivated Plains of vaft Extent. 

- The 22d, we advanced two Stages, one to Za-lyen-i, 5 Leagues; the other to Kii-ching-t, 7 
eagues. ‘8 
The 23d, two Stages of 6 Leagues each; the firft to Vang-chwang-i, and the fecond to 

Hau-hang-t. As we left Vang-chwang-i we difcover'd at a great Diftance, towards the South- 

‘Weft, the Mountain In-yusfhan, that is the Mountain of the. Agat Seal, becaufe there the Yu- 

Jhe is found, which is a kind of precioug Stone, like Agat, whereof they make. Seals of all 

.Sizes. The Imperial Sedl is made of this. Stone, whence the Mountain has the Name of 

dn-yu-foan. —. . 

: The 24th, two Stages; one of 4 Leagues and an half to Hong-/in, the other of 6 to Ting-ywen- 
ven, os vis . : 

The agth, three Stages; the firft to Chang-kyau-i, 4 Leagues and an half, the fecond to. F/- 
-ching-i, 6, and the third to Tyen-/ii-1, 4. Leagues and a half. : 

This Day, about a quarter of an- Hour before Sun rife, I faw a Phenomenon in ‘the 
Sky, which I never met .with before, or heard of in France, tho’ it is very common in 
‘the Eaft; efpecially in Siam and China, where I have obferved it above twenty Times 
both in the Mornings and: Evenings, at Sea and.at Land, and even at Pe-ting. This Meteor 
confifts of certain Semi-Circles of Light and Shade, which feem to terminate and unite in 
two oppofite Points of the Heavens, namely, in the Center of the Sun, and in the Point 
diametrically oppofite. As all thefe Semi-Circles terminate ina Point, both in the Eaft and Weft 
‘that is towards the oppofite Points of their Union, and enlarge uniformly towards the middle of 
the Sky, in Proportion to their Diftance from the Horizon ; they make a Figure not much 
‘unlike the celeftial Houfes, as they are mark’d on Globes, with only this Difference, that thefe 
Zones of Light and Shade are commonly of a very unequal Breadth, and often haye Breaks 
in ies efpecially when the Phenomenon is not well form’d. 

‘Asoften as I have obferved it, (and I faw it four- feyeral times duri i i 
than 15 Days,). I always aera that the Weather was extremely hes een Te 
Vapours and inclinable to Thunder, and; that a. great thick Cloud half open ftood. over- 
eae ar Sun. This. Meteor feem’d, a8 to its oe very different from thofe long asa 

. oO 


(t) In the French, Treou-bien, 
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Road from of Shade and Light, often feen in the Sky at Morning and Evening, as well in Europe 

Eebine to elfewhere, and which take the Name of Verges (uv), or Wands, from their pyramidical 

anton. igure, 

WYN The Canfe of this Phenomenon, appearing rather in Afa than Europe, and in Summer than at 
other Seafons, feems to me to be owing to the Nature of the Afatich Lands; which being ge- 
nerally more impregnated with Nitre than thofe of Ewrope, fill the Atmofphere, efpecially in 
Summer, and when the Sun has greateft Power, with Nitrous Exhalations; which being equall 
siete through the Air, render it more fit to refleét the Light, and confequently to form ie 

eteor. 

Ciey Lyn- The 26th, we rode two Stages, the firft 3 Leagues and an half to Lyw-chew-fi, the 

cewsu 6 to Lho-i. The City of Lyu-chew appear'd to a more populous and better et eee 
of the Cities I had feen fince I left Pe-Aing. I met with nothing there remarkable except- 
ing fome Triumphal Arches, Towers, and Marble Bridges. There are many Villages on this 
Road, partly defert and deftitute of Houfes, which have not been re-built fince they were ruin'd 
by the Tartars, who conquer’d China, and are its prefenf Matters. 

The 27th, we made two Stages; one of 6 Leagues and a half to San-kew-i, the other of 

City %- 2 Leagues to Yu-ching-hyen, and 4 more to Mey-/in-i. This Day we firft faw in the Plain 

Sarre feveral of thofe extraordinary Trees, which bear the Tallow, whereof they make the Candks 

allowTree. . : a 
ufed in moft Provinces of the Empire. 

City Tong- The 28th, two Stages; the firft 6 Leagues to Li-ting-i, the fecond 2 Leagues to Tong- 

ching-hyen. ching-hyen, and then 4 more to Tau-chwen-t. "This Day and the four following we travell’d 
continually between Mountains, infefted with Tigers, and thro’ very rugged Roads, As the 
extreme Heat obliged us to fet out 2 or 3 Hours before Day, we took Guides who carry'd 
Torches, that ferved both to Light us, and fcare thofe fierce Beafts, who are afraid of Fire. 
i 2gth, we rode two Stages of 6 Leagues each, one to T/ing-kew-i, the other to Syau- 
che-i. 

Province of The 30th, three Stages; the firft 6 Leagues to Fong-hyang-i, the fecond 6 more to Ting-fyen-i, 

i which is in the Province of Hi-guang, as well as the third of 4 Leagues to Whang-mey-byen. 

moy-hyen. "8 Altho’ the Country we pafs'd thro’ thefe three laftDays, and the two following, was frightful and 
incumber'd with long Chains of barren and uncultivated Mountains, yet the Valleys and Plains 
which feparate them ina thoufand Places, are very fertile and well improved; nor was there an 
Inch of arable Land in all that Space, but what was cover’'d with very gond Rice. ‘I ad- 
mired here the Induftry of the Chinefé; for it is aftonifhing to fee how they lay ftraight all the 
unequal Ground between thofe Mountains, that is fit for plowing, and divide, as it were, 
into Parterres, the Parts that are on a level, and into Terraffes in Form of an Amphitheatre, thofe 
which have Rifings and Hollows. 

ne of ‘The 31ft we rode three Stages; the firlt 4 Leagues to Kong-/ong-i, in the Province of Kyang-/r, 

Oo ba. the fecond 6 Leagues to the City Kyew-hyang-f, on the Side of that great and fine River call'd 

Avangfi.  Kyang, that is to fay the River,by Way of Excellence. Over-againft Kyew-kyang, where we pafs'd 
it, it is very rapid, and almoft a Mile and an half in Breadth. They catch excellent Fith in 
this Part, and among the reft a kind of Dorado, call’d (w) Whang-yu, or the Yellow Fifh, which 
is very large and of a moft delicious Tafte. We lodged in a real Kong-quan, or Hotel of 
the Mandarins; 1 imagined by the Largenefs of its Halls and Apartments, built in form ofa 
Pagod, that it had been defign’d at firft for an Idol Temple. . 

As the Roads to Nang-chang-fi, the Capital of the Province, two large Days Journey diftant, 
were very rugged, and the Horfes of the Country very bad, we were advifed to take Chairs, 
and made that Day a third Stage of 6 Leagues to Tong-ywen-i, travelling great Part of the Night. 
The two following Day's Journey being long, initead of four Chairmen, they furnifh’d each 
of us with eight, to relieve one another, and three for our Servants ; each of them was car- 
ry’d by two Men on Poles, made of two great Bambu's.join’d together by means of 2 others, 
Yaid acrofs them, we had other Men both to carry our Baggage and light us with Torches, with 
which Affiftance we eafily travell’d the moft difficult Part of all our Road. 

City Te-ngan. -Auguf? the 1ft, we made our Stage in the fame Manner to Te-ngan-hyen. ‘This Stage 

yen. is no more than 60 Li, or 6 Leagues, but it feem’d to me to be7 at leaft. I perceived 
for the laft 4 or § Days, that the Zi were longer, than they: were at our firft fetting out, 
and indeed I had often been told, that there was a Difference between the £7 or Furlongs in 
the North, and thofe in the South, being fhorteft about Pe-ding. 

As there were no Inns in this City, fit for lodging us all, they led me to the Temple 
of Ching-whang, that is, the tutelar Spirit of the City. The Bonze, who had the Care of it, 
immediately fpread a Table, and a little Bed in the middle of the Temple. Altho’ the 
Chinefe pay Honours to the Guardian Genii of each Place in thefe Temples, yet they reprefent 
them under a human Form. ; 

Conference On afking this Bonza a few Queftions, I found he was exceeding ignorant ; he did not 

between the know whether the Image he adored, reprefented forme Spirit, or great Perfonage of Anti- 

Fefait and quity; what Power they afcribed to it, or what they intended by placing it on the Altar. 


Bonza. 
. I forbore afking him any more Queftions, for Fear of teaching him Errors which he was 
ignorant 


(u) By Verges is meant the Aurora Borealis, (ss) Orig. Hong-yu, doubtlefs by Miftake for Hoanggu. 
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ignorant of. I therefore changed the Converfation, and made a long Difcourfe, concerning Pred fim 
the Exiftence of the Supreme Being, and his principal Attributes ; the Creation of the Heavens, ead ta 
Earth and Man; the Incarnation of ‘Yefes Chriff; the Obligation we are under, of know- s 
ing, loving, and ferving this Supreme Being, as our firft Principle and ultimate End; to 

know his Law, and obferve it. I thew’d him, that this Law is the Chriflian Religion, which 

1 was come from the fartheft Part of the Earth, to promulge in China ; that it is the only 

one which teaches Man to know himfelf thoroughly, by giving him to underftand, that he 

is compofed of a Body and Soul; the former corruptible and mortal, the latter fpiritual and 
immortal, capable of Joy and Grief, Pleafure and Pain, even after it is feparated from the 

Body by Death ; that the Souls of all Men, after their Deceafe, do, by an irrevocable Decree 

of their Creator and Judge, receive the Reward of their Merits and good Adtions, if they have 

lived conformable to his Law, by afcending to Heaven, there to live cternally happy, and enjoy 

the Prefence of God himfelf ; that, on the contrary, if they have defpifed or violated this holy 

Law, they receive a Punithment in Proportion to the grievoufnels of their Crimes, by going to 

Hell, where they fuffer everlaftingly the Rigour of the Flames, kindled by the Breath of an in- 

cenfed Deity, &c. 

All the while I was fpeaking, which was near two Hours, the Bonza, who appear'd very 
attentive and touch’d, did not once interrupt me. I concluded by fhewing the Obligation 
he was under of fearching out and following the Truth. I added that, if after what he had 
heard, he judged, this Truth was to be found in the Religion, whofe Fundamentals I had ex- 
plain'd, I counfel’d him, in return for the kind Entertainment he had given me, to allow 
himfelf to be inftruéted; that it was but a Step to Nang-chang-fi, where there was a Temple 
dedicated to the true God, and where he would find one of my Brothers, who would expound 
that Doétrine to him, the knowledge whereof is more precious than all the Treafures on 
Earth. 

The Bonza received my Advice, and heard my Inftruétions, with equal Signs of Joy. How- 
ever, I dare not flatter myfelf with having made a Convert of him ; his Profeffion as a Bonza, 
(without which he muft have been in miferable Circumftances) gave him a comfortable Subfiftance: 
and I know by Experience, that this Confideration is commonly a greater Obftacle to the Con- 
verfion of this fortof Men, than any Attachment they can poffibly have, either to their Religion, 
which they have fcarce any Knowledge of, or to a State of Life, which Neceffity alone has 
obliged them to embrace. 

The 2d, we made two Stages in Chairs, 6 Leagues each; the firft to Kyen-chang-hyen, the 
latter toa Village 4 Leagues diftant from Nan-chang-fi, the Capital City of Kyang /i, where 
we were toembark. As the City is on the other Side of the River, we found on our Arrrival 
one of thofe imperial Barks as big as Ships, painted and gilded, which was prepat’d for carrying Imperial 
us acrofs, givat Barks, 
_ As foon as we had gotten over, the Vice-Roy appeared with other Mundarins, who invited us 
to land, and conduéted us to a very neat Keng-quan, which is by the River; when we came 
to the middle of the fecond Court, the Vice-Roy, with the fix other Chief Mandarins who 
accompany’d him, fell on their Knees over-again{t the great Hall, at the Foot of the great Stair 
Cafe, and turning towards us, he afk’d in form concerning the Emperor’s Health, which none 
but Officers of this Rank are privileged to do; Zong Lau-ya made Anfwer, and inform’d them 
that his Majefty was perfectly cured. ©. San ats ; 

The Vice-Roy and Mandarins then rifing, he caufed us to enter into the Hall, where they had 
fet two Rows of Arm-Chairs, oppofite to each other, as foon as we were feated, they pre- 
fented us with Dithes of Tea, after the Tartar and Chinefe Manner, which we drank with 
Ceremony ; after this, we went altogether toa Dinner prepared at the End of the Hall. 

As this Entertainment was partly after the Zertar, and partly after the Chinefe’ Manner, 
thofe troublefome Ceremonies ufed in Chincfe Banquets were difpenfed with. After Dinner the 
Vice-Roy and Mandarins conduéted us to the River Side, where lighter Barks were got ready, 
which we demanded for greater Difpatch; there was one for TongLau-ya, one for the 2 other 
Fathers, and a third for myéelf. 

Thefe Barks are very commodious and neat, They are painted, gilded and japanned Lighter 
with their beautiful Varnifh without as well as within. ‘We had a Bed Chamber and a great Barks 
Parlor with two Windows on each Side ; not to mention the other Appartments, for our Servants, 
and thofe to lodge the Mafter of the Bark and his Family. 

The sth, we got at leaft 10 Leagues to Fong-ching-byen, where they brought us Provifion 
and Refrefhments. On the Road by Water, there are at the End of every League, Tang, 
or Guard Houfes, where there are commonly 8 or 10 Soldiers, 

The 6th, we pafs'd thro’ Fong-ching-byen, and went to dine 6 Leagues from thence at Chang- City Forg- 
Shit, a famous Place of Trade, for all fort of Drougs and Medicinal Roots. This Day and diag ben 
the two following we made but little Way, becaufe of the Shallows, which we found almoft 
every Moment. We pals'd thro’ fome Cities, and arrived at Ki-ngan-fé, 40 Leagues from ciy Kiran 
Nan-chang-fd. 1 faw nothing during thefe three Days worth Remark. “Our Paflage was con-fi. 
tinually between uninhabited and uncultivated Mountains, which form’d two Ridges. running 
parallel, one on each Side of the River. 

The oth, we went a Shore at Ki-ngan-fi ; there we found a Congregation of Chriffians, at 
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that time governed by the Francifcans, and under the Care of P. Gregory Ybaies a Spaniard. 
1 faid Mafs in his Church, which was very neat. 

The 13th, we pafsd thro’ Tay-bo-byen, and advanced no more that 10 Leagues, 

The rith, we faild 10 Leagues farther to Wan-ngan-hyen. The Chi-hbyen, or Governor 
who is a Cérifiian only in Name, tho’ his Wife is very vertuous, fhew’d us no Marks of 
Civility. 

The 12th, we went rr Leagues to the Village Lyang-hevw. 

The 13th, in the Morning we fail’d 3 Leagues to Yew-ching-1, and in the Afternon 7, paf- 
fing the Night 3 Leagues fhort of Kan-chiw-few. : by. 

The 14th, we arrived early in the Morning at Kan-chew fil, a great and very populous City, 
The Tjong-ping, or Commander General of the Militia of this City’s whole Diftri@, named 
Chang Lau-ya, vith other Mandarins, came to receive usat the River Side, and invited us to 
Dinner. 

After thefe Civilities, which we returned the beft we could, I went to our Church, where J 
found P. Greflon, who had labour’d near 40 Years with great Zeal and Succefs in the Con- 
verfion of the Chine; efpecially in this City, where he fucceeded P. /e Faure, who grew 
old in the Apoftolick Labours, and dy’d in the Odour of Sanétity. 

As the T/ong-ping was a particular Friend of Tong Lau-ya, our Conduétor, and had a great 
Efteem and Friendfhip for P. Greflon, we could not refufe the Invitation he gave us to his 
Houfe, where we had all the Liberty we demanded; only inftead of the Comedy, which 
ufually accompanies a Chinefé Entertainment, this was interrupted by a Diverfion, common among 
the Yartars, of fhooting at a Mark; the Law obferved in this Sport is, that he who hits 
the Mark, obliges the reft to drink his Health in a fmall Cup of Wine. 

This Sport came in Vogue about two Years before, when the Emperor Kang-bi perceiving 
the Effeminacies and Indolence of the Yartars, who are all obliged to learn the Art of War, 
refolv'd by his own Example to introduce this Exercife among the Grandees, and Prime Man- 
darins of his Court. That mighty Prince who fhot an Arrow with great Strength and Juftnefs, 
was pleafed to {pend feveral Hours every Day in this Recreation. The Mandarins who were 
obliged to try their Skill at an Exercife which was new to them, diverted the Emperor, and 
the whole Court at their own Expence. The Confufion they were put into on'this Occa- 
fion, caufed them immediately to have their Children, even thofe under 7 Years of ‘Age, to 
be taught to handle the Bow. - 

After our Departure from Nan-chang-/i, we found ourfelves from time to time between 
long Chains of Mountains, which ftretch themfelves along on both the Banks of thé River. 
Thefe Mountains are fometimes fo fteep. that the Chinefé were oblig’d to cut a Path along 
the Foot of them, in at leaft a Hundred Places, for the Conveniency of thofe who draw the 
Barks. Altho’ they confift for the moft Part of a fandy Earth, cover’d with Herbs, and 
that the Sides of them are rugged, we faw now and then a’ Piece of cultivated Land_ in the 
Vallies between, or elfe at the Foot of them, which could fcarce fuftice for the Support 
of the Inhabitants (let them be ever fo few) belonging to the neighbouring Hamlets, We found 
the Land pretty well cultivated for 3 Leagues’ before we came to Kan-chew-fd. 

The 15th, we advanced not above 8 or g Leagues ; the Chamipion’ Country feem’d to be even 
and well cultivated. 

The 16th, we fail’d 12 Leagues to Nan-kang-hyen. This Day the River grew fo narrow, that 
it was {carce 30 Paces broad, but the Stream very rapid.. We got 10 Leagues farther in the 
Evening to Lin-chin. © ana ee 

The rth, we went 12 Leagues to Nan-ngan-fi. Thefe 2 laft Days we fail’d continually be- 
tween Mountains; the River was much more narrow and rapid thar before, fo that we were 
forced ‘to increafe the Number of thofe who drew our Barks.’ a 
- I went next Morning very early to fay Mafs in the Church, under the Direction of P. Pinuela 
a Francifan, born in Mexico, who informing me of his‘Defign of going with me to Kan-ton, 
T made him an offer of a Place in the Bark, which they were to prepare for me at Nang-byong- 
Ji, a City of the fame Province ; for we were obliged to travel 12 Leagues by Land, from Nan= 
agan to that City. : ~ 
‘We pot each of us into a Chair, and having gone 2 Leagues, began to afcend a (y ) Mountain 
by a Road fo crooked and fo very ‘fteep, that they were obliged to cut it in feveral Places 
in form of Stairs. They were forced alfo to cut the Top of it, which is all Rock, to the Depth 
Of 40 Foot, in order to. open the Paffage to the other Side. es 

Tho’ the Mountains over which we pafs’d, are uncultivated and frightful, the Lands between 
them are till’d and cover’d with as good Rice, as any that grew in the fertile Valleys, fpokeri of 
before. se beng e 
Entering into the City of Nan-hyong, I found feveral Chriflians, who condutted tne'to theit 
Church; and thence to the River Side, where our Barks were all ready. We were fcarce got on 
Board, when, befides the Tye-t/e, or Billets of Civilities, and the Prefents of the Mandarins of 
the Place, they deliver'd us two others from each of the 4 Mandarins of the Province of Quang- 
tong, who made us a Prefent af all forts of Refrefhments. 


(x) ‘This is the famous My-/in, mention'd before, p- 7and 8. are carry'd over it, on the Shouklers of Porters. 
P. Gaubil calls it Mle-din, (or Ma-lin) Both Goods and Paffengers 
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As we delcended the River, we proceeded that Night and the next Day, about 30 Leagues, Road from 
ns far as Shau-chew-fit, where the French Miffionaries had a Church, which I vifited. Tong- Peking ¢¢ 
Lau-ya, whofe Bark was lighter than mine, had got the Start of me, and 1 underitocd on my S 
Arrival, that he waited for me at the Tribunal of his Friend, the Mandarin of the Cuftom- City Shaw 
Houfe. I repaired thither to oblige him, and having civilly refufed the Supper they had pre- ws% 
par'd for us, we return’d to our Barks. - 

We fail'd that Night and the Day following about 20 Leagues to In-te-hyen, where we eR 
arriv'd towards Noon. Purfuing our Voyage ftill Day and Night, we got to Thn-ywen-byen (Y), eemhyen | 
the zoth in the Morning, 20 Leagues farther, The River all the Way was bounded on 
both Sides by fteep and uncultivated Mountains, with very few Habitations at the Foot of them, 
but a little farther the Country is well peopled and improved. 

From T/in-ywen-hyen to Quang-chew-fit or Kanston, (which, being a Space of 40 Leagues, we 
fail’d between the aft in the Morning and the 22d in the Evening) all the Country is pretty 


flat, well cultivated, and cover’d with the Long-yen and Li-chi, two forts of Fruit-Trees petu- Bel ie 
liar to China, and found only in the Province of Quang-tong and Fo-hyen; eS 


About 4 Leagues from Quang-chew we pals'd thro’ Foshan, one of the grtateft Boroughs in Fofban, great 
China, which they pretend, contains above a Million of ‘People. We have a Church thete, and Town, 

a Flock of about 10,000 Souls, under the Care of P. Turcotti, a Milanefe Sfefuit. 

From Nan-byong to Quang-chew, over-againft moft of the Guatd-Houles, by which we pais'd, 
there were Galleys with their Flaggs and Streamers difplay’d, and mann’d with Cuira fliers, 
arm’d with their Lances, Arrows and Mufkets, drawn up in Ranks to do us Honour, 

Two Leagues from Quang-chew, the Yiwen-ywen, or Intendant General of the Province for the 
Salt, came to met us; he invited us on Board his Bark, where he had prepar’d a great 
Entertainment; we return'd him Thanks, excufing ourfelves, as being a Faft Day with us. 

We continued the reft of our Voyage very flowly, and arriv’d about 7 in the Evening dt City Quang: 
Quang-chew, commonly call'd by the Europeans Kan-ton, which Name comes from that of ne or 
Quang-tong-feng given to it allo, fignifying the Capital of the Province of Quang-tong. The Por- : 
tuguefe pronounce it Kantang. 

The Mandarins of the Province expeéted us on the River Side, to enquire in form aftet 
the Emperor's Health. We declined their Invitation to the Supper they had prepar’d for us, 
by making the fame Apology that we had done to the Ywen-ywen, 

They carry’d me toa Kong-guan, which was middling, as to Size, but neat and very com The Kong: 
modious. It had two Courts and as many principal Buildings, whereof one, which is at the”. 
Bottom of the firft Court, is a Ling, or great Hall, quite open in Front, for receiving Vifits ; 
and the other, which was at the End of the fecond Court, was divided into three Apartments; 
the middlemoft of them ferving fora Hall and Antichamber to the other two, which were large, 
and furnifh’d with Clofets, This is ufually the Form of the Houles of Perfons of any Diftin- 
tion in China, 


The ROAD by Land from SIAM to CHINA, ex- 
trated from the Memoirs of certain Chinefe, who had 
perform the Journey. 


O travel from Siam(z) to China, the Road taken by the Chinef, who communicated Roadsiom 


their Memoirs, it is neceflary to pafs thro’ the Kingdom of Lahos, The principal Cities §2™ 
and Settlements which occurr'd in the Way, were Kyang-hay (a), Kyang-feng, Mobang-ke- we. 


marat (B), Mobang-leng, the Capital City of Lahos, Mobang-lé, Mobang-mong, the chief City of 
another Principality or Province, and Mobang Vinan, which borders on China, or rather belongs 
to it. : 

From Kyang-bay, or Mobang-kyay, (for all thefe fupposd Cities or Territoties affume the 
Name of Mobang (c), inftead Bs which, to avoid Repetitions, I fhall put the Letter M1.) to MM. 
Kyang-feng, is reckon’d 7 Days Jourhey; from M. Kyang-fing to M. Kemarat 7 Days; 
from M, Kemarat to M. Leng 8 Days; from M. Leng to M. Lé 7 Days; from M. Lé to M. 
Meng 11 Days; from M. Meng turning Northwards they go to M. Vinan, from whence in a fhort 
Space they arrive at China. 


(vy) In the Prench; J) in-yues-hien, 

(z) ‘The true Orthography of this Name is Si-yang; Siam 
being the Portuguexe Way of writing it, 

(a) Ubid. Kiang-bais, but a Sittle lower it is written Kiang-hai. 

(3) In the French, Kemarat is joiwd with Mobang-leng, as 


may be prefumed that they are the Namiesgiven by the Natives, 

and accommodated to their Pronunciation by the Miflionaries. 
_(c) Ic is written Moang afterwards, and is doubrlefs the fame 

Word with Mong, which we find in the Names of a great Num- 


making one and the fame City, which by the Courfe of the 
Journal appear to be two diilin&t Places ; it mutt alfo be obferv'd 
that as Kemarat is not fpelld agreeable to the Chine Language, 
which wants the r, and has no Words ending “with a fit 


Voi. I. 


ber of Places in the Map of Yun-nan, and feems to fignify a 
Plantation, Colony, or any Body of People. And here it muit 
be obferved, that the Names in this Journal are written ins 
correétly ; the Miffionary himfelf fuppofes the Author of the 
Memoirs has written Vitan for Yun-nar, 
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Road from In the Way from the Confines of the Kingdom of Sram to Mobang-leng, Capital of the 
Siaw to Labos, our Chraefe met with a great Number of Woods, Rivers and Settlements, but with neither 
China: wild Beafts nor Robbers. The greater Part of the Road being unpaffable with Waggons, they are 

oblig'd to make ule of Horles. 

Mokeng-tene,  Mohang-ieng, Capital of the Lahos, has to the South M. Kemarat, to the EFaft M. Lian 

eae e and M. Rong-faa, to the North M. Put, M. Pling, M. Ken, M. Kaam, M. Paa, M. Saa, M. 

me fa Bobnoy, M. Booyay, M. Ning-neba, M. Kaan, M. Ghintay ; thefe Cities all depend on Mobang- 

feng, which has neither Walls nor Fortreffes, being inclofed only with Pallifades; it is in 
compafs about 400 Senes or Cords, (each of which contains 20 Siamefe Fathoms.) - 

GreatForells To the Weft of this Metropolis, is Mobang-ko-/ang-pyi (c), and further Welt ftill, the great 

of Patiae ~Foreft of Pabima-pan. M. Ko-fang-pyi was formerly inhabited by a certain People call’d 
ae Tay-yay, who poffefs'd a Kingdom of fo great Extent, that it requir'd 3 Months time to 

travel round it; But at prefent it is no more than a vaft Foreft, contiguous with that of 
Pabima-pan. 

The Siamefe have often been heard to fay, that to the North of Siam, there was a Na- 
tion, which had the famie Religion, Cuftoms and Language with themfelves, and that they receiv'd 
their own from them, and even their Name, fince the Dominions of that People were call’d 
the Great Kingdom of Siam. Now thefe People, by the Account of the Sramefe themfelves, 
are the fame, which the Chinc/e in their Memoirs call Tay-yay (p), and becaufe the Stamefé fay, 
their Dominions are govern’d by Priefts, it is very likely that the Country which the Chine/e 

The King. Name Tay-yay isthe Laffa of the Tartars, which belongs to the Supreme Pontif of the Lama’s; and 
denver ee that the City of Ko-/ang-pi is the fame with that of Barantola, where the Grand Lama keeps 

ue at his Court, and rules with an abfolute Sway both in Temporals and Spirituals, 

This appears the more probable, becaufe the Religion of the Lama’s is exactly the fame 
with that of the Sramc/e, or rather of their Priefts, who are call’d Talapoins. They both worfhip 
the fame Idols, and their Habit is of the fame Fafhion and Colour; befides the Situation 
of Laffa agrees precifely with what the Chinefe call Tay-yay, and with the Kingdom from 
whence the Siamefé derive their Religion and Language. Both of them lie to the North of 
Siam, in a very cold Climate, where it fnows in December, Fanuary, and February, All 
the Objection to it is, that the Zalepoins are ftrit and conftant Obfervers of their Laws; 
whereas the Lama’s are more loofe and irregular; but this Difference which relates to Manners 
does not deftroy the Conformity of their Religion. 

The King- Mohang-leng the Capital of the Labos is fituate on both Sides of the Menan-tay, or Menan- 

domof Lats. Jay, This River which is full of Rocks, rifes out of a Mountain in the North, call’d Pang- 

yeng, then defcending towards Mobang Kemarat it falls into the River Menan-kong, towards Bankiop. 
The River Siam, has its Source in a Mountain call’d Kyang-daw ; and that of Kyang-hay or Kyang- 
lay difcharges itfelf into the principal River of Siam commonly called Menan. 

In the Capital of the Kingdom of Lahos, there is great Plenty of Rice, and fo very cheap, 
that fora Fia, that is, a few half Pence of our Money, one may have 50 or 60 Pounds. 

Fith is fcarce, but to make amends, the Flefh of Buffaloes, Stags, &c. is very plenty, and fold 
in the Market. The Months of May, Sune, and uly is the Seafon for Fruit; whereof all 
forts, found in the Kingdom of Siam, may be had there, excepting the Thirian or Dirian, 
and the Mangiftan. 

Mines of Five Days Journey from Mohang-leng Northward, there are Mines of Gold, Silver, and 

Pe anee Copper, and a kind of red Sulphure, which has a very ftinking Smell. Two Hundred Senes 

Stones. or Cords from this City, on the fame Side, there is a Pit or Mine of precious Stones, full 

100 Senes in Depth, where they get Rubies, fome of them as big asa Walnut ; alfo Emeralds 
or gteen Stones, and they affirm, the King of Labos has one as large as an Orange. There 
are ‘Stones likewife of other Colours. A Brook whieh runs thro’ the Mine, carries feveral down 
its Stream, which fometimes weigh 2 or 3 Mas, tight is, 2 Quarter or third Part-of an Ounce 
Weight. . 

‘A for the Silver Mine, the King draws from it about 360 Catis yearly ; they are Chinefe 
who work in it, and give all the Direétions. The Merchants of M. Kemarat, M. Lec, M. 
May, M. Teng Maa, M. Meng, M. Daa, and M. Pan, repair to this Mine, which is inclofed 
by Mountains 300 Senes in Height, cover’d with Grafs, preferved continually frefth and green 
by the Dew. 

Medicinal "There is found here a Medicinal Root, call'd by the Chinefe Tong-quey, and by the Sia- 


Roots. mefe Kot wha bwa ; alfo a kind of Tree, named Vendezhang, which bears Flowers about the 
Fon ee Thicknefs of ones Finger, of a very agreeable Smell. When thefe Flowers open, they are of 
Duck. divers Colours, as red, yellow, white, and black ; and when the Fruit comes to Perfection, 


it is thap'd like a Duck: There are in the fame Parts great Numbers of thefe Trees, and it 
is chiefly in the Place where they abound moft, that the Dew falls in greateft Quantity. 


(c) This Name, by what follows, appears to be Chinefe. will be obferved hereafter, in the Account of Tibet ; but indeed 

(p) This Name, ufed by the Chinefe Authors, mutt have Laffa appears to be too far diftanc, and lies to the North- 
becn taken from the Labss, if Lafa be intended thereby; for Welt, not to the Welt of the Labor, with Hawa or Ava, 
the Chine Name for Lafa or La/a, is T/an and Tan-li, as and other Countries between. 


The 


from STAM to CHINA. 

The Inhabitants of Mohang Leng traffic with their Neighbours without being at the Trouble 
of going to them. Their Merchandize confifts in precious Stones, Gold, Silver, Tin, Lead, 
Sulphur, both common and. red ; ‘Cotton, fpun and unfpun, Tea, Lack, Sapan or Brafil Wood, 
and the Medicinal Root Kot'wha éwa already mention’d. ; 

The Merchants of Mobang bring them Elephants; The Chrnefe raw and manufactur'd 
Silk, Civet, white Hair as fine as Silk. Of this. Hair; which is taken froma certain Animal, 
the great Tufts are made, that adorn the Ears of the Elephant; which the King of Siam 
rides upon, and hang down to the Giound ; as well asthe red Tuft,; worn by the Chinefe on 
their ordinary Bonnets or Caps. They exchange thefe Merehandizes for Sapan Wood, Tea; Leck, 
Cotton, &e. 

The Merchants that come from Tay-yay or Pama-hang (x), to the Weftward, bring them 
Iron, yellow and red Sanders, Linnen Cloth, Chints or painted Callico; Venifon, a kind of red 
Medicinal Pafte, Opium, and other Commodities of Jndiijtén ; which they exchange for Gold, 
Silver, precious Stones, &e: : 

Thofe of M. Kemarat and M. Kyang-bay, come to M. Leng, to barter their Cows and 
Buffaloes for Silver, Tin, and Sulphur... Mf, Leng, or more properly {peaking Labos, is tributary 
‘to Hawa (r) or Pama-bang, and an Ambaffidor is fent annually from that Metropolis, to 
pay their Tribute; this docs not hinder the Labos from appointing a Succeffor, when their 
King dies ; but they are obliged to notify it to the King of Hawa. 

The King of Lahos employs but one Minifter of State. They reckon eight Cities or Places 
in this Kingdom, each containing a Garrifon of 1000 Men, Befides the 360 Catis which he 
receives yearly from the Minc, Northward from M, Leng, he raifes 860 more in the reft of 
the Kingdom, : 

Mohang Meng, the Capital of a patticular Province, has on the Weft M. Pan and M. Kaa, 

on the South M. T/e on the Eaft M. Chiong and M, Ki, bothdepcnding on M. Vinan, The 
whole Country is without the Tropic, for they never fee the Sun directly over their 
Heads. ‘ . ; . 
' The Province of M. Meng, is 17 Days Journey from. North to Sotth; and about 4 from 
Ext to Welt. They reckon 18 Cities which depend on the Capital. A River croffes it, 
that rifes in a Mountain in the North, and falls into the Menam Kong; this laft comes 
from Moang Chiay, call’d Moang Vinan (c) by the Chinefé. 

After it has pafs'd thro’ M. Lé, M. Kyang-feng, and M. Lan-chang ; it enters the Kingdom 
of Kamboya, which it crofles, and falls: into the Sea at the Bar of Bonfac (n). This River 
tarries large Barks from DM. Kyang-hong and M. Kyang-feng, as far as the Sea. But from M. Lé 
to M. Vinan it bears none, fo that there ig a Neceffity of travelling by Land. 
| The Soil of M. Meng. produces all Sorts of Fruits, which are found in Siam, excepting the 
Dirrion and Mangiflan.. - There are Mines of Kalin or Tin on the Weft Side ; of Silver, Copper 
and Iron ‘towards the North ; and on the: South Side, there is one of Salt. 

The Chine trade with, MZ. Meng, tranfporting their, Commodities on Horfes. In this Diftria 
they take the Creatures which produce; Maik , but more efpecially about MZ. Pang; M. Chay- 
ae M. Kong, all three depending on: M..Vinaz;, they. find-many of them alfo in the: Diftriét 
OF ee Ne iW e Sees Ps, gash oes eh 3 

* This Animal is ‘as: large. aoa yourg Goat; its Body yields. moft agreeable Perfurne i it has 
under its Belly ‘a Pure three’or, fourtimes as thick as.dnes Thumb; when it is cut, it feems to 
Ke a Piece of Fat, or Bacon ; they dry it till it may be teduced to Powder, and then fell it 
in the Country for its weight in Silver 3 this. Powder is yellowith and of a moft excellent Scent. 
The Natives being probithited: from feHling the. true Bags. to Strangers, -they make counterfeit ones 
of the Animal's Skin, which they fill up with its Blood and .other Humours adding rotten’ 
Wood,’ after which they.tic. them up and dry them. The Peafants bring great Quantity of thenr 
to M. Meng, which they exchange for things: of {mall, Value, and thofe of ™. Meng felt them 
at a pretty dear Rate to Strangers. ng, MO ee ee Ed 

_ Moang'Kemarat is, as it were, the Capital of a Province, of Difttid.of the fame Name, which 
1s 400 Senes in Compafs, ,and:abont 8-Days Journey, in Length ; it is ttibutary to Hawa. At the 
time the Chance: pals'd thro’ this. Country, ..the Name. of. ita King was Prachyau Otang + he every 
Year fends Ambaftadors, tothe King of, Hawa with the Tribute, which confifts o ‘two fmail 
Shrubs, ong having its Leaves.and Flowerg.af Gold, and the other of Silver. moe 

re Henares has'to ‘the Eaft M. Lé; to the North M. Lang, to the: South M. Kyang-feng and: 

- Kyang-hay, to the Eaft M. Vay, M. Rong, M. Nong, M. Labi, M. Maa, and M. Laa; 
to the North M. Hang, M. Kroa, M. Loey, M. Fang, and M. Pen. From M. Hang to M. 
Kroa is one Days Journey, and another from M. Loey to M. Fang. Thee eleven Cities, or Colonies 
are in the Jurifdiction of M, Kemarat. In this Country they have the Ufe of Fire Arms. preat 
and finall Canon, Mufkets, Zagayes, [or Darts] and Crofs-Bows. e 


.A8) Or the Kingdom of U4va. 


c {c) Written twice i E i s this is jude’ 
(F) Orig. Hauva The fame doubtlefs as Ava, eall’d by the Chine/e Mithonaries to ie eae PUT eS Ova es 
a-wa, though written otherwife in this Journal ; perhaps more {u) In the French, Bafach, 


conformable to the Pronunciation of the Lalor, 
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Road from While the Tartars were conquering China,a great Number of Chinefe Fugitives out of Mun-nan 
Siam — fell upon the Tcrritories of their Neighbours and fubdued them ; among the reft the Inliabitants 

China, of M. Kemarat, were forced to abandon their City. 
Conquerd Before the Chincfé drove thofe People out, they went duely every Year to trade with ther, 
By le carrying Velvets and other Silks, Camlets, Carpets, Hair, blew and black Callico, Mufk, Quick- 
ERE filver, Kors Shells, and Chruc/é Bonnets, [or Hats] Kettles, and other Utenfils of Copper, precious 
Stones of a green Colour, Emeralds, Gold, Silver, and China Ware: inftead of which they ‘carty’d 
back Cotton Thread, Ivory, an Earth or Medicinal Pafte, call’d Zhadem ; a fort of Medicinal 
A Medicinal Wood, call’d Ingo by the Portugucfe, and Maha ing by the Siame/e ; Opium, a kind of Medicinal 
alee Root, call'd Kor/o, and white Linnen Cloth ; all thefe Commodities came from Hawa, and the 
: Chinefe went to fetch them in Yanuary, February, and March, with an Intent to retutn 

the Month following. 

Moang Chay or Moang Vinan, belongs to a Province of China and probably to Yiun-nan, if it 
be not that Province itfelf: for the Chinc/e Memoirs {peak of 4 Rivers which rife in it, whereof 
the firft runs into the Province of Qyang-tong; the fecond pafles by M. Chyang-kong and M. Lan- 
chang ; the third by M. Motima ; and is call'd Menang-kong, and the fourth which goes to M. Ha- 
wa, is call’d Menam-kit; all the four paffing out of the Province Yun-nan, at length difcharge 
themfelves into the Sea. 








INTRODUCTION, to the DESCRIPTION of the 
PROVINCES. 


HAVE already obferved, that moft of the Cities of Cbina refemble one another fo nearly, 

that to fee one, is almoft fufficient to give an Idea of them all. They are for the moft 

Part fquare, when the Ground will permit, and encompafs’d with high Walls, defended 

by Towers, built as Buttreffes at convenient Diftances. They have fometimes Ditches, either 
dry or with Water. There are within the Cities alfo other Towers, either round, Hexagonal, 
ot Oftogonal, and 8 or g Stories high: Triumphal Arches in the Streets ; tolerably handfome 
Temples confecrated to Idols, or Monuments erected in Honour of their Heroes, and thofe 
who have donefome important Service to the State : in fhort there are certain publick Buildings 
more remarkable for their vaft Extent than their Magnificence. 

To this we may add a pretty many large Squares, and long Streets, fome very wide, others narrow, 
with Houfes on each Side, having only a Ground Floor, or one Story at moft. There one fees. 
Shops adorn’d with China Ware, Silks, and varnifh’d or japann’d Goods ; before the Door of each, 
there is placed a Pedeftal, on which is erected a Board 7 or 8 Foot high, either painted or gilded, 
with three large Charaéters written thereon, fuch as the Shop-Keeper chufes for his Sign, and to 
diftinguith it from all others; you fometimes find on it the Names of two or three forts of Goods, 
which are fold there, and at the Bottom that of the Shop Keeper himfelf, with thefe Words, 
Pd-bs#, that is, be will not cheat you. This kind of double Row of Pilafters placed at equal 
Diftances form a Colonade, which makes an agreeable Profpect enough. 

The Beauty of the Chinefe Cities, confifting wholly in thefe Particulars, I thought proper to 
premife this general Account, that I might not be oblig’d to make ufelefs and tedious Repetitions 
in {peaking of the principal Cities of every Province. For this Reafon I fhall confine myfelf to 
what is moft remarkable in them, with refpect to their Situation, Trade, or the Fertility of their 
Soil ;.and hall enlarge chiefly on thofe Cities which are of greateft Reputation, and moft fre- 
quented: Of the reft I fhall fay what is futficient to form an Idea of them; and illuftrate the 


whole with the Plans of fuch places as have any thing fingular. 
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PROVINCE 1. PE-CHE-LI, CHE-LI, or LLPA-FU. Peov.t 
HIS Province, which is the firft and chief of the whole Empire, is bounded on the lt a | 
i Eaft by the Sea ; on the North by the Great Wall and part of Tartary; on the Weft by Figure. 
the Province of SLan-/i, from which it is {eparated by Mountains ; and on the South by 
the Provinces of Shan-tong and Ho-nan. Its Figure is triangular, e 
It is divided into nine different Countries, each of which has a Fi, or principal City of the firft. Divifin, and 
Rank, whercon feveral Cities depend. Thefe Cities are 140 in Number, of which 20 are Chew, qe of 
or Cities of the fecond Rank, and 120 Hyen, or Cities of the third Rank; not to fpeak of ~~ 
Boroughs and Villages without Number, fome as large as Citics, but have not that Name, becaufe 
they are neither encompals'd with Walls nor Ditches, as the Cities are. 

The Air of this Province is temperate ; notwithftanding, tho’ it does not extend beyond the air. 
42d Parallel, the Rivers are frozen during 4 Months of the Year, that is, from towards the End 
of November to the middle of March. Unlefs a certain North-Wind blows, they never feel 
thofe piercing Colds the Froft produces in Europe, which may be attributed to the nitrous Exha- 
lations that arife from the Earth, and efpecially to the Clearnefs of the Sky, the Sur being fcarce 
ever cover’d with Clouds, even in Winter. ‘ 

The rainy Seafon is towards the End of ¥u/y and the beginning of Avguff: At other times it Weather. 
feldom rains,’ but the Dew that falls every Night moiftens the Earth ; this Moifture is dry’d up 
at Sun-rife, and is fucceeded by a very fine Duft, ‘which penetrates every thing, even Rooms 
mot clofely fhut. Tcnder-eyed People who travel on Horfeback, wear a thin Veil for covering 
their Faces, which, without hindering them to fee, defends them from thofe Whirlwinds of Duft 
that furround them ; or elfe they take other Precautions, whereof I-fhall {peak hereafter, 

The Soil of Pe-che-h is even, but fandy, and not very fruitful, It produces lefs Rice than the soil and 
Southern Provinces, becaufe it has but few Canals ; however, befides what is’ fown along the Produce. 
Rivers, it is fown dry in feveral Places, and grows very well, but is fomewhat harder to boil. All , 
manner of Grain thrives here. in abundance, and chiefly Wheat and Millet ; here likewife we 
find all forts of Cattle, and Pulfe, with plenty of Fruit; fuch as Apples, Pears, Plumbs, Chefnuts, 
Walnuts, ‘Figgs, Peaches, Grapes, &c. 

Its Rivers are full of Fith, efpecially excellent Cray-Fifh. The Mountains afford a great deal 
of Pit-Coal: this they burn inftead of Wood, which is very fcarce ; and confidering how long 

_thefe Mines have fupply’d the Province, one would think them inexhauftible. 

’ Among the various Kinds of Animals, there is a particular fort of Cats, with long Hair, and 
hanging Ears, which the Chrwefe Ladies are very fond of, and rear witha great deal of 'Tendernefs. 
But this Province is render’d much more confiderable by being as it were the Rendezvous of all 
the Riches of the Empire; and becaufé all the Northern and Southern Provinces ftrive to outvie 
each other in furnifhing it with the moft rare and delicious things they produce, 

The Inhabitants are neither fo polite, nor fo much addiéted to the Sciences as thote of the 
Southern Parts ; but they are much more Robuft, Warlike, and able to undergo the Fatieues 
and Hardfhips of War, The fame may be faid of all the Chinefé inhabiting the Northern Pro- 
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GEOGRAPHICAL DESCRIPTION 


The Firff City, Shun-tien-fu, or Pe-king. 


HE firft City, which is the Capital of the Province and of the whole Empire, is Shun-tyen- 

fi. It is fituated in a very fruitful Plain, 20 Leagues from the Great Mall, and is the 
ordinary Refidence of the Emperors. They call it Pe-Aing, which fignifies, the Court of the 
North; as the Capital of the Province of Kyang-nan, was named Nan-hing, or the Court of the 
South, when it was the Emperor's Refidence. But the Tartazs, a reftlef§ and warlike People, 
who made continual Irruptions into the Territories of the Empire, obliged them at length to 
remove their Court into the Northern Provinces; that they might be near at Hand, to oppofe 
them with the numerous Troops which ordinarily aftend the Chine? Monarchs. 

This City is almoft Square, and divided into two Cities; that where the Emperor’s Palace 
ftands is named Sin-ching, or the New City ; it is alfo call’d the Tartar City, becaule the Houfes 
were diftcibuted among the Zartars, when the prefent Family was eftablifh’d on the Throne. 

The fecond is call’d Lau-ching, or the Old City ; it may be termed the O/d Chinefe City, becaufe 
when the Ch/nefe were driven out of the other City, part of them retired into this, while others 
fled towards the Southern Provinces, bzing even obliged to quit the Country, becaule not only 
the Houfes of the New City (built under 2vnxg-/o about 1405, when the Court forfook Nan- 
king) but alfo the Lands about it and the Neighbouring Cities, within a certain Diftance, were 
given to the Zartars, witha perpetual Exemption from Taxes and all forts of Tribute. 

In lefs than fourfcore Years the Tertars have nvultiply'd to fuch a Degree, that they occupy 
almoft all the New City; the reft is inhabited by Chine/e, fo that there is not any Part of it empty, 
as there is in the O//. 

The Compafs of the Walls of both Cities together, exclufive of the Suburbs, has been meafurd, 
and does not exceed 52 Chinefé Lt [or Furlongs] fo that it is lefs than Nan-king. But there isa 
vaft difference between the Breadth, Length, and Beauty of the Walls cf thefe two Cities; 
thofe of [the New City of ] Pe-king are ftately, and worthy the Capital of the greateft Empire in 
the World ; but the Walls of Naxz-a&sng are narrow, and do not appear to exceed thofe of the 
ancient City of Pe-&/ng, which are no better than the Walls of the generality of the Cities of China. 

A Horfeman may afcend the Walls of the New City, by means of a Ramp, which begins at 
a great Diftance. In feveral Places there are Houfes built for a Corps de Guard ; the Towers 
are within Bow-fhot of each other ; there are fome of them at certain Diftances, much larger 
than the reft, and capable of containing finall Bodies of Referve. 

The Gates of the City, which are high and well arch’d, fupport exceeding large Pavillions, 
nine Stories high. Each Story is furnith’d with Windows and Loop-holes ; and the loweft forms 
a great Hall, where the Soldiers and Officers, who have been on Guard, or come to relieve it, retire. 
Before each Gate there is an open Area or Parade (ic) of above 360 Feet, (which ferves for a Place 
of Arms) incompafs'd by a femicircular Wall of equal Height and Breadth with that of the City. 
The Entrance of this Parade is never on that Side which faces the great Road into the 
City: This Road is alfo commanded by a Pavillion like the former, fo that, as the Cannon 
of the one can play upon the City, the Cannon of the other fcowrs the neighbouring Country. 
All the Gates, which are nine in Number, havea double Pavillion, built in like Manner on 
the Platforms of the Walls, and furnifh'd with Artillery; nor is thcre need of any other fort 
of Citadel, this Artillery being more than fufficient ‘to keep the People in Awe. — 

The Streets of this great City are exceeding ftrait, almoft all laid out: with a Line, at leaft a 
League in Length, and about 120 Feet wide, with Shops, for the moft part, on both Sides. 
It is a Pity there is fo little Proportion between the Streets and the Houfes, which make a 
mean Appearance, and are very low. . . 

It is aftonifhing to {ee the infinite Multitudes of People, wherewith thefe Streets are crouded, 
without one Woman among them; and the Confufion which is caufed by the furprizing Number 
of Horfes, Mules, Affes, Camels, Carts, Waggons, and Chairs, without reckoning the various 
Crowds of Men, 100 or 200 in a Clufter, which one meets with every now and then, gathered 
about fome Fortune-teller, or Players at Cups and Balls; or liftening to Ballad Singers, and 
others who read or repeat certain comical Stories to make Diverfion ; of elfe gaping at a 
fort of Quacks, who dittribute their Medicines, and difplay their admirable Effects with a great 
deal of Eloquence, People of Diftinétion would be ftopp’d every Moment, if they had not a 
Horfeman to go before and cal] to the People to make Way. re 

All the Riches and Commodities of the Empire are continually flowing into this City. People 
are carried thro’ the Streets in Chairs by Men, or more ufually on Horfeback. Both forts of 
Poiture are eafily to be met with in many Places : one may fometimes hire a Horfe or Mule 
the whole Day for 6 or 7 Pence; and as all the Streets are crouded with People, the Muleteers 
often lead their Beafts by the Bridle, in order to make way. Thefe Men are perfecdy acquilinted 
with the Streets and Houfes, where the great Folksand principal Citizens refide. There are alfo 
Books fold, which give an Account of the Wards, Streets, or Places where every Perfon lives, 
who has any public Employment. 


(x) There are np Parades in the Plan of Pe ding, but the Reader will find them in that of Chin-ting-fi, in the fame Plate. 


The 


of the PROVINCES of GHINA. 


The Governor of Pe-king, who is a Manciew Tartar of Figure, is call'd Kys-men ti-té, or the 
Gencral of the nine Gates, and has under his Jurifdi@ion not only the Soldicrs but the People, 
in whatever concerns the civil Government or the Public Safety. 

Nothing can exceed the Policy obferv’d here: it is amazing to fee the perfect Tranquillity 
that is maintain’d among fuch an infinite Number of Tartars and Chinefe ; and for feveral Years 
together one thall not hear of a Houfe being broken open, or a Man murder’d; for fuch is the 
Order obferved, that it is almoft impoffible thofe Crimes fhould be committed and the Authors 
efcape unpunifh'd. 

All the great Streets, which run in a Line from one Gate to another, and are about 120 Feet 
broad, have Corps de Guard. Day and Night there are Soldiers with Swords by their Sides, and 
Whips in their Hands, to chaftife all, without Diftinétion, who make any Difturbance ; and 
to confine whoever relilts, or creates any Quarrel. 

The leffer Streets, which terminate in the greater, have Wooden Crofs-barr’d Gates, thro’ which 
thofe, who walk within, may be {een by the Corps de Guard, placed over-againft them in the 
great Streets. There are alfo Soldiers on Duty towards the middle of almoft all thofe Streets. 
The Crofs-barr’d Gates are fhut every Night by the Guard, and are ftllom open’d, except to 
Perfons with a Lanthorn in their Hand, who are known, and have a good Reafon for going out, 
fuch as to fetch a Phyfician. As foon as the firft Stroke of the Watch is given ona great Bell, 
one or two Soldiers walk from one Corps de Guard to the other, playing all the Way with a 
kind of Clapper, to let it be known that they are on the Watch. They fuffer none to waik in 
the Night, and even queftion thofe whem the Emperor fends about Bufinefs; if their Anfwer 
gives the leaft Sufpicion, they put them in Cuftody of the Corps de Guard ; befides, this Guard 
muft anfwer every Call of the Centinel who is on Duty. 

Tt is by this excellent Order, obferved with the greatelt Exa€tnefs, that Peace, Silence and Safety 
reign thro’ the City. It muft he added that not only the Governor of the City, who is obliged to 
go the Rounds, arrives when leaft expected ; but alfo the Officers, who keep Guard on the Walls 
and Pavillions over the Gates, (where they beat the Watch on great Brafs Drums,) fend Subalterns, 
to examine the Quarters belonging to the Gates where they are pofted: the leaft Neglect is 
punith’d next Day, and the Officers of the Guard are broken. 

This Regulation, which prevents Noéturnal Meetings, will without doubt appear very extraor- 
dinary in Exrope, and be by no means relifh'd by Perfons of Quality and Fortune ; but, ought 
not thofe who are at the Helm in a State, to prefer good Order and the publick Security, to 
Diverfions, which give Occafion to innumerable Attempts on the Effects and Lives of the Citizens? 
Befides, nothing {eems more agreeable to Reafon, fince the Tartars, a People bred up in Woods, 
illiterate and unenlighten’d with the true Religion, acting according to thefe Maxims, root out 
fo many Crimes too common in other States. , 

The Empire is indeed at great Expence on this Account, for part of the Soldiers I have mention’d 
are employ’d for nothing elfe but to take Care of the Streets; they are all Foot, and their Pay is 
large : Befides their watching Day and Night, it is their Bufinels to fee that every Body cleans 
the Street before his Door; that it is {wept and watered every Morning and Evening in dry 
Weather ; and that the Dirt is taken away after Rain: And as the Streets are very broad, one of 
their chief Employments is to work themfelves, and keep the middle of them always clean for the 
Publick Conveniency. After they have taken up the Dirt (for the City is not paved) they beat it, 
or turning it dry it, or elf@ mix. it up with other dry Earth ; fo that within two Hours. after the 
heavy Rains one may walk all over the City without dirtying himfelf. Thofe Writers who tell 
us, that the Strects of Pe-king are commonly nafty, probably fpeak with Refpect to thofe of the 
Old City, which are finall, and not kept in fuch good Order as thole of the New; where: the 
Soldiers are continually employ’d to keep them clean, even when the Emperor is abfent. 

There is a fecond Wall in the New City, which is low and narrow, but adorn’d with large 
‘Gates, where there are Guards ; this is call’d Whang-ching, that is, the Imperial Wall. \ts South 
Gate is that of the Palace itfelf, about a hundred Fathoms from the principal Gate of the City 
which looks Southward alfo, and is call’d by the People Syen-men; altho’ its true Name, which 
a won Dap nee tarian and Chinefé Charatters, is Ching-yang-men, that is, the Gate facing the 

This Palace is a prodigious Collection of great Buildings, vaft Courts, and ; it isi 
with a Brick Wall about twelve Chinefe Ei jn Chieu This Wall has Soe neta 
tains, and at the Angles is adorn’d with little Pavillions ; over each Gate there isa Pavillion more 
oe ie well as ftronger built, than the former, and furrounded with a Gallery, fupported by Pillars 
: ae S ling ca be Fale This properly is the Palace, becaufe it contains the Apartments of the 
__ The Space between this Inclofure of the Palace and the firft Wall , I i 
is above 15 Li in Compafs, is taken up chiefly with Houfes, as well af the Officer oF he Honk. 
pont s a Eunuchs, ang the feveral Tribunals; whereof fone have the Care of providing Necef. 
ee for 2 ee of the Prince, and others are to ‘preferve good Order, decide Differences, 
oo ea it and punifh the Crimes committed by the Domefticks of the Imperial Family. 

helefs when the Crimes are flagrant, and fully proved, thefe Tribunals of the Palace, named 
: the 
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P the Inner Tribunals, tranfmit the Criminals to the Exterior Tribunals, which are the Grand Tri- 
nov. I. ls of the Empi 
Pe-che-];, bunals of the Empire. > = 
» _ Altho’ the Archite€ture of the Imperial Palace be wholly different from ours, yet it ftrikes 
Kee archite” the Eye by its Vaftne(s, the regular Difpofition of the Apartments, and the Structure of the 
ae Roofs, which have four Sides rifing very high, and adorn’d on the Reft with a Plat-band of 
rance. Flower-work, and turn’d up at the Ends; the whole is cover’d with varnifh’d Tiles of fuch a 
beautiful Yellow, that at a Diftance they appear as bright as if they were gilded. A fecond Roof as 
glittering as the former, rifing from the Walls, goes quite around, fupported by a Foreft of Beams 
Joyfts and Spars, all japann'd with green Varnith, ftrew'd with Gold Figures. This fecond Roof 
with the Projection of the firft makes a kind of Crown to thofe Buildings, which has a very fine 
Effect ; and perhaps we ought to judge of the Goodnefs of the Rules obferved in any Building 
according as we find ourfelves affected with the Beauty of it; fince thofe received in Europe are 
rejected by other Nations, and have appear’d good to us, only becaufe we have difcover’d Grace 
and Beauty in the Works of the Ancients, who feem to have introduced both. Whatever 
one may think as to the Tafte of Architeéture, it is certain that thefe Hails, built in the Chinefe 
Fafhion, with their Bas-Courts, furrounded by Galleries, and ranged one after another in 
regular Order, form altogether one intire Stru€ture, which is very magnificent, perfectly Auguft, 
and worthy the greateft Empire upon Earth. 
The Terragis. The Terrafles, whereon thefe Apartments are built, contribute alfo much to give them that Air of 
Grandeur which ftrikes the Eye; they are about 15 Feet high from the Ground,cafed with white 
Marble, adorn’d with Balluftrades of pretty good Workmanthip, and open only at the Entrance of 
the Stair Cafes, which are placed on the Sides, and in the Middle, and Corners of the Front. The 
Afcent in the middle is properly no more than a Ramp or Slope, confifting of one or two 
ieces of Marble, without either Steps or Reftings; Nobody is permitted to enter this Way 
into the Apartments but the Emperor alone, who upon Days of Ceremony is carried thro’ 
in his cover’d Chair. 

Thefe Terraffes, which extend from Eaft to Weft, make before the Doors and Windows of 
the Apartments, a very broad Platform paved with Marble, projecting feven or eight Foot all the 
way beyond the Building. This is the Form of the Apartments or Lodgings of the Emperor, 

InperiatHall and of the Imperial Hall, named Tay-bo-tyen, (as who fhould fay, the Hall of the great Union) which 
ftands more towards the South, and is expofed to the Eyes of all the Mandarins of the Empire. 

In the Bas-Court before this Hall the Mandarins range themfelves on Days appointed for the 
Ceremonies prefcribed by the Laws of the Empire, to renew their Homage, which Ceremonies are 
perform’d whether the Emperor be prefent or not. Nothing is more ufual than for them to 
{trike the Ground with their Foreheads, before the Gate of the Palace, or one of the Royal 
Halls, with the fame Formality and Re(peét, as if he was feated on his Throne. 

This Hall is about 130 Feet long, and almoft {quare; the Cieling is all of carved Work, varnith’d 
with green, and charg’d with gilded Dragons. The Pillars that fupport the Roof within, are fix 
or feven Feet in Compafs at the Bottom, and incruftated with a kind of Pafte, japann’d with red 
Varnifh. The Pavement is cover’d partly with very ordinary Carpets, made like thofe of Turky ; 
the Walls are very well white-wafh'd, but without Hangings, Looking-Glaffes, Branches, Paintings, 
or any other fort of Ornament. 

Toe Throne. = The Throne, which is in the middle of the Hall, confifts of a lofty Alcove, very neat, but 
neither rich nor magnificent ; and without any Infcription but the Word Shing, which the 
Authors of Relations have render’d Holy; but it is not always ufed in that Senfe, for it is fome- 
times better explain’d by the Latin Word Eximius, or the Engli/b Words Excellent, Perfect, Moft 
Wife. On the Platform or Floor before it, ftand very great and thick Veffels of Brafs, wherein 
Perfumes are burnt during the Ceremony, and Candlefticks made in the Form of Birds, large 
enough to hold Flambeaux. This Platform is continued Northward beyond the Hall, Tay-bo- 
tyen, and ferves as a Foundation to two other leffer Halls, which are hid by the former; one of 
them is a very pretty Rotundo or circular Room, with Windows on every fide, and thining with 
Varnith of divers Colours ; there, they fay, the Emperor repofes fometimes, before or after the 
Ceremony, and changes his Habit. ; 

This round Hall is but a few Paces diftant from a fecond, that is longer than broad, the Door 
of which faces the North ; thro’ this Door the Emperor is obliged to pafs, when he comes from 
his Apartment to his Throne, there to receive the Homages of the whole Empire, he is then 
carried in a Chair, by Chairmen drefs’'din long red Vefts, embroider’d with Silk, and wearing Caps, 
adorn'd with Plumes. . 

Great Court The Court which is before the Tay-ho-tyen, is the largeft belonging to the Palacé; it is at leat 

before the 300 Feet long, and 250 wide. Over the Gallery that furrounds it, are the Imperial Magazines of 

Hall. Rarities, for the Treafure or Revenues of the Empire are kept in the fupreme Tribunal, named 

Hii-pi, Thefe Magazines are open’d on certain Occafions, as at the Creation of a Prince, who is 
to inherit the Crown, an Emprefs, Queen, &c. In one are kept the Vafes, and other Works of 
different Metal ; in another vaft Quantities of the moft beautiful Skins of various kinds; a third 
contains Habits furr'd with the Skins of gray Squirrels, Foxes, Ermins, and Sables, wherewith 
the Emperor fometimes rewards his Servants. There is one for precious Stones, curious Marbles, 


and Pearls which-are found in Tartary. The greateft of all, confifting of two low Storics, is on 
o 
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of Preffes, where the Silks are kept, made on purpofe for the Ufe of the Emperor and his Family; pay, f. 
at Nan-king, Hang-chew, and Si-chew ; thefe are the belt in all the Empire, becaufe they are pe.che-li: 
manufaétur'd under the Care and Infpeétion of a Mandarin, who prefides over thofe Works, and U-wnw 
would be puni(h'd if they were not finith’d in the greateft Perfeétion. : Magarintt. 

In the other Store-houfes are repofited Arrows, Bows, and Saddles, which have either been 
made at Pe-king, brought from foreign Countries, or prefented by great Princes, and fet apart 
for the Ule of the Emperor and his Children ; there is one alfo where they colleét the beft Tea, 
of every kind that China produces, with various Simples, and other the moft efteemed Druggs. 

This Gallery has five Doors, one to the Eait, another to the Weft, and three in the South 
Front, Thofe in the middle are never open’d but for the Emperor ; the Mandarins, who come to 

erform the Ceremony before the Imperial Hall, entring by the Side Doors. 

There is nothing extraordinary in this Front ; it has a large Court, into which one defcends by 
a Marble Stair-Cafe, adorn’d with two great Lions of Copper, and a Baluftrade of white Marble; 
it is made in form of a Horfe-thoe, on the Side of a little Serpentine River, which runs thro’ the 
Palace, and has Bridges over it of the fame Materials, It would be endlefs to defcribe the reft of 
the Buildings belonging to this vaft Palace, but as thefe are the moft magnificent in the Judgment 
of the Chinje and Tartars, they may fuffice to give the Reader an Idea of the whole. 

The Palaces of the Emperor's Children and the other Princes of the Blood, are very neat within, p,/,,,, othe 
vaftly large, and built at a great Expence; the fame Manner runs thro’ the whole, both as to the Enmpecror’s 
Body of the Work and Embellifliments. It is a Series of Courts, adorn’d on the Sides with &//arm. 
Buildings, and in Front witha varnith’d Hall, rais'd ona Platform, three or four Feet high, which 
is border’d with great {quare Blocks of hewn Stone, and paved with large fquare Tiles ; the Gates 
generally open into little Streets not much frequented, and have no other Ornaments than two Lions 
of Brals or white Stone of very indifferent Workmanfhip, without any Order of Architeéture, or 
Sculpture in Stone, fuch as is found in the Triumphal Arches, ; 

I fhall enlarge no farther on this fuperb Edifice, (the only one throughout that great City, which 
deferves Attention) the rather becaufe I fhall {peak of it in another Place. What I thall fay 
of it there, with the Defcription I have already given of it, will fuffice to make it tolerably well 
known to the Reader. 

The Tribunals of the fupreme Jurifdiétions are alfo vaftly Jarge, but ill built, and worfe kept it s5¢ Supreme 
Repair ; they are in no wile {uitable to the Majefty of the Empire ; there are fix of them, which Triburat: of 
I but juft mention here, becaufe I fhall hereafter fpeak of them more at large. Me Babee: 

The firft, the Lzhi-pi#, propofes the Mandarins who are to govern the People. 

The fecond, Hil-pi, has the Charge of the Tributes. _ : 

The third, Li-pi, is for maintaining the Cuftoms and Rites of the Empire. 

The fourth, Ping-pi, has Care of the Troops and Pofts which are on all the great Roads, and 
maintain’d at the Emperor’s Expence. 

The fifth, the Hing-pf, determines Criminal Caufes. ; 

The laft, Koug-pé, has the Infpection of the publick Works. 2 ; 

All thefe Tribunals are divided into different Chambers, among which the Bufinefs is diftri- 
buted ; their Number is not the fame in every Tribunal, fome of them having much lef to do 
than others. 

Under thefe fix fovereign Courts are alfo divers other Tribunals, which depend on them ; for 
Inftance, the Kin-tyen-kyen, or Tribunal of the Mathematics, is fubordinate to that of the Ls-p4 ; 
it is alfo divided into two Chambers, whereof the principal and moft numerous, call’d Li-ho, is 
folely employ’d about calculating the Motion of the Stars, and Aftronomical Affairs the other 
named Li-ko, belides other Bufinefs more peculiar to it, is employed to determine the proper 
Days for Marriages, Burials, and other Civil Affairs; about which they give themfelves but little 
Trouble, copying for the moft part an ancient Chinefe Book, wherein almoft all thefe things are 
already fettled according to the Year of the Sexagenary Cycle or Chinefe Century. 

Thefe fix fupreme Jurifdi€tions never meddle with Affairs of State, but when remitted to 
them by the Emperor, with Orders to deliberate thereon; for then ftanding in need of each other, 
they are oblig’d to agree together, to the end that the Money, Troops, Officers and Equipages 
may be ready at the time appointed : Excepting in fuch Cafes, each Court confines itfelf wholly to 
the Affairs belonging to it, and cértainly has enough to do, in an Empire of fuch vaft Extent a9 
China. If the different Funétions of repairing public Works, the Government of the Forces, 
the Regulation of the Revenue, the Adrminiftration of Juftice, and above all the Choice of Magi- 
ftrates, were all united in one Tribunal, it would without doubt produce great Confufion in the 
Refolutions, and a Slowne(s in Proceedings, which would ruin Affairs; for this Reafon it waa 
neceflary to encreafe the Number of Mandarins, both at Court and in the Provinces. 

But as in fo great a multitude it would be difficult to find out the proper Perfon with whom one 
has Bulinefs ; to remedy this Inconvenience, there isa Book fold, which may be call’d the Prefent 
State of China, containing the Names, Sirnames and Employments of all the Officers, and diftin- 
guifhing whether they are Chinefe or Tartars, Bachelors or Doétors, &¢, It takes particular Notice 
a of the ene a ap ae ie the Officers of the Army, as well thofe that are in Gar- 

» asin the Field; and to fpecity thei i -printi 
See ok ae pecity thefe Changes, without re-printing the Book, they make ufe 

cae called Families live in or about Pe-king, and are not permitted to remove from thence Emperar’s * 

m out : e Emperor's fpecial Order; hence it is, that the Tartar Troops, which compofe the Life-Guard. 
Ohad T Emperor's 
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Prov. 1, Emperor's Life Guard, are always in a manner near his Perfon; here are alfo found fome Chinefe 
Pe-che-Ji, Troops, who formerly lifted themfelves under the Tartar Banners, and were for that Reafon call’d 
Wn the Tartarized Chinefe; they are very well paid, and are always ready to fly on the firft Order 
eel the Flames of Sedition, wherever they break out, with furprizing Secrecy and Ex- 
ition. 
Thefe Troops are divided into 8 Bodies, each of which has a Banner, diftinguith’d either by 
the Colour, vz. yellow, white, red and blew, of by the Borders, which are all red, excepting 
that of the red Banner, whofe Border is white ; green is the Colour belonging to the Troops that 
are entirely Chincfe, which are thence call’d La-&s, or the Soldiers of the Green Banner, 
Every Jartar Banner has its General, named in the Manchew Language Kiifanta, who has 
under him certain great Officers, called Meyreynchain, who are like our Lieutenant-Generals, and 
have under them feveral other Officers fubordinate to each other. 
As each Body at prefent is compofed of Manchew Tartars, Mongul Tartars, and Tartarized 
Chinefé, the General has under him two General Officers of each Nation, and thefe Officers 
have likewife Subalterns of the fame Nation. Each Body confifts of 10,000 effective Men, divided 
into 100 Nurii's, or Companies, of 100 Soldiers each (nN); fo that if we reckon the Emperor's 
Houfehold and thof of the Princes, who have their Servants, Po zho nuri with the Pay of the 
Officers and Soldiers, the common Opinion may be readily allow’d to be true, vz. that there are 
always 100,000 Horfe at Pe-king. 
Forces of the, We may hence form an Idea of the Forces of the Empire ; for if to the Cavalry, already fpoken 
Empire. of, we add the Infantry which are at Pe-king, thofe pofted along the Great Wall, (in the innumer- 
able Forts built for its Defence, tho’ lefs numerous at prefent than when the Country was in Danger 
of Invafions from the Tartars) together with the reft of the Forces difpers’d all over the Empire, it 
wili be found that the Number, agreeable to the common Calculation, amounts to at leaft 600,000 
Men: So that China may be faid to keep on Foot in time of the profoundeft Peace, an Army able 
to refift the moft formidable Powers, purely to maintain the public Tranquillity, to provide againft 
Seditions, and extinguith the fmalle(t Sparks of Rebellion. ‘ 
Such a vaft Body as China mutt needs be terribly agitated when once it is in Motion, fo that 
it is the whole Policy of the Chine/é Magiftrates, to prevent and fupprels Infurreétions as foon as 
poffible. No Favour is to be expected for a Mandarin whofe People revolt ; let him be ever fo 
innocent, he is confider’d as a-Man of no Capacity, and the fmalleft Punifhment that can befal 
him is, to be difcharg’d from his Employment, by the Tribunal of the Court, to which fuch 
Caufes are always tranfmitted by the Vice-Roys and Governors of Provinces ; and thofe Tribunals 
deliberate on the Informations, and prefent their Report to the Emperor, who either confirms or 
rejects it, 
"hele fovereign Courts have no Superior, except the Emperor or the Great Council ; when that 
Prince thinks fit to aflemble it on fome important Affair, already determined by one of thofe Courts, 
they prefent their Petitions on the Days appointed, and often confer with the Emperor himéelf, 
who either approves of or reje€ts them, by figning them with his own Hand. But if he retains 
them, they wait fome time for his Orders, which is communicated to them by the Great Man- 
darin, called in Chinefe, Ko-lau, and in Tartarian, Aliagata. 
Form of The Petitions prefented by the Prefidents of thefe fupreme Courts, who are call’d in Chinefe, 
Petitions. —§ Shang-fhu, and in Tartarian, Aliagamba, ought to have the Subject, which it relates to, fpecify'd 
in the Title, and to end with the Opinion of the Court, to which the Affair belongs. 
The Emperor difpofes in the fame Manner of all the Employments of the Empire, without 
being oblig’d to confer them on the Perfons propofed by the Tribunals, altho’ he generally confirms 
their Choice, after he has himfelf examined thofe to whom the Employments fell by Lot, in the 
Manner hereafter explained. As to the principal Pofts of T/ong-t#, Vice-Roy, @c. they are always 
nominated: by the Emperor himéelf. 
Emperor's Tt will fcarce be believ’d, that the prefent Emperor condefcends to examine himfelf fuch 
Peete, Crowds of Mandarins, whereof every Day fome are advane'd to higher Employments, and others 
Goverment. are Candidates for them; neverthelefS, it is certainly trae, and this fhews his Care in governing the 
State: He will fee every thing with his own Eyes (0), and he will truft nobody in choofing Magi- 
ftrates for his People. : 
Prerogative. His Authority is abfolute, and almoft unlimited. A Prince of the Imperial Houfe can neither 
affame the Titles, nor receive the Honours due to him as fuch, without the Emperor’s Permiffion. 
When his Conduct does not anfwer the Expeétation of the Public, he lofes his Dignity and Re- 
venues by order of the Emperor, and is no longer diftinguifh’d, except by the Yellow Girdle, worn 
by Men and Women of the Imperial Blood, who are allow'd but a moderate Penfion out of the 

Royal Treafury. . . ; 
Cenfors of The Laws allow no way of applying againft the Abufe of Authority, but by Remonftrance, 
the Empire. Thefe Laws have eftablith’d publick Cexfrs, whole Daty it is to give Information to the Emperor 
by Petitions, which are difpers’d thro’ the Empire, and cannot be rejected by him, without hurt- 
ing-his Reputation ; befides, the Chinefe having annext an Idea of Heroic Bravery to wit Em. 
2aO ployment, 


(s} As Jenghix khan is remark'd to have eflablifh’d the fame (0) This may well feem incredible in a Monarch of fo vaftan 
fort of Order among his Troops, it would be worth enquiry, Empire, when the petty Princes of Europe are fo muc' taken up 
whether be tools it from, or communicated it to the Chinefe with other Affairs, that they have not Leifure to look into thole 
Gartars. of State. : 
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loyment, fhould the Emperor treat them ill, he would do them the greateft Honour, and draw prov. I. 
on himfelf odious Names, which the Hiftorians would with great Care wan{mit to Pofterity. —Pe-clie-Hi. 
In thort, thefe Cenfors feldom or never change their Refolution. If the Court or the Great Tri- U~“Ny 
bunals feek to elude the Juftice of their Complaints, by fome Rebuff, they return to the Charge, oot 
and make it appear that they have, not anfwer'd conformable to the Laws, Some of them have per- 
fever'd two whole Years in accufing a Vice-Roy fupported by the Gramdecs, and without being 
difcourag’d by Delays and Oppofition, or frighted by the moft terrifying Menaces, have at length 
compell’d the Court to degrade him, to avoid difgufting the People, and fullying its own 
Reputation. 
But if in this fort of Combat between the Prince and State, in the Name of which the i 
{peaks, the Prince happens to yield, he immediately receives the Prailes of the Public: ur their 
Addrefles, and is loaded with Elogies by the whole Empire ; the fovereign Courts of Pe-Aing return 
him their Thanks, and what he has done for Juftice, is look’d on asa fingular Favour. 
~ It is owing to this good Order oblerv'd at Pe-Aing, and which influences the other Cities, that 
the Empire enjoys fuch a happy Tranquillity and long Peace. This Blefling may allo be attributed 
in fome meafure to the favourable Situation of China, whofe Neighbours confift of Nations not 
very populous, half Barbarians, and incapable of attempting any thing to the Prejudice of fuch 
a mighty State, while its Forces are well united under the Authority of its Sovereign. The Man- 
chews, who conquer'd it, took Advantage of the Troubles of the Realm, which was fill’d with 
Rebels and Robbers; and were brought in by the faithful Chinefe, who were defirous to revenge 
the Death of their Emperor, ; 
J could not forbear enlarging in my Account of this Capital, becaufe it is, as it were, the Soul 
of this great Empire, puts itin Motion, and keeps all the Parts of it in Order; but I fhall be 
much briefer in fpeaking of the other Cities, efpecially thofe, which have nothing more than 
ordinary to recommend them, I fhall only add, that befides the general Jurildiétion which Pe- 
hing has over the whole Empire by its fix Supreme Courts, it has alfo, like the other Capitals of 
Provinces, a particular Diftriét, which comprehends 26 Cities, whereof fix are of the fecond, and 
twenty of the third Rank, oy ee 


The Second City, Pau-ting-fu. - bap Se 


au-ting-fit’ is the Refidence ofthe Vice-Roy of this Province; it has ‘three Cities of the Pav-simyé. 
fecond Rank, and feventeen of the third, within its Diftri€t, which is very agreeable and 

fruitful. In the midft of the City there is alittle Lake, farmous for the great Quantity of thofe The Lyer- 

Flowers, elfewhere defcribed (p), which the Chins call Lyen-wha. ape he 

In travelling from Pe-&éng into the Province of Shan-/i, one is obliged to pafs thro’ this City ; eae 

it is one of the moft pleafant Journeys imaginable ; all dooce is fat, and well cultivated ; 

the Road even, and planted with Trees in feveral Places, with Walls to cover and defend the'Fields; 

Men, Carts, and Beafts of Butthen are continually paffing backwards and forwards. In the Space 

of a fingle League you pafs thro’ two of three Villages, without reckoning thofe you fee on all fides, 

The Rivers are cover’d with very handfome Bridges of feveral Arches, | «: . 


Lhe Third City, Horeyen-fu. : oA ; 


T HIS City has its Name from its being fituated between two Rivers. Its Walls are built H..ten,/%, 
in a Line, handfome, high, and in good Repair ; it is reckon’d almoft four Miles in Com- ne 
pafs. On it depend two Cities of the fecond Order, and fifteen of the third. Its Rivers are ftor’é 

with good Fith, befides the Cray-Fith, which are very plenty, and exceeding delicious, , 


The Fourth City, Chin-ting-fu. - 


“HIS is a great City, almoft four Miles in Compafs; its Figure approaches. an oblong Chin-ting/t. 
Ee Square ; the Walls are handfome, and flank’d with fa Tose Ri tei Diftances ; f st 
ftands pretty: near a fine River, which a few Leagues from thence falls into the Lake Pay-ba' 
Its Jurifdiction is very large, comprehending thirty two Cities, five of the fecond, and twenty 
feven of the third Rank. To the North of it are Mountains, where the Chine/é pretend, abundance 
of Simples and uncommon medicinal Herbs are found, Certain Monuments or Temples are feen 
there, built in Honour of their Heroes, and, among others, one confecrated to the Memery of 
the firft Emperor of the Dynaffy of the Han. sh 


The Fifth City, Shun-te-fu. 


HE Diftrict of this City isnot very extenfive, containing only ni | 

th : g only nine,-but they are very famous gyn 0.2. 

i and populous Cities, of the third Order. The Country is render’d very chatining and fer- ae 
tile, by the plenty of Water; the Rivers afford divers forts of good Fifh. A very fine Sand is 
: found 


(P) Sce p. tz and Elfewhere, hereafter. 
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Prov. I found there, which is ufed in polifhing precious Stones, and fold all over the Empire ; they alfo 
Pe-che-li, Make China Ware of it, but far fhort for Beauty of that made at King-te-ching, a Borough in 
wen the Province of Kyang-/7. Shun-te-f alfo produces Touch-Stones for Gold, reckon’d the beft in the 


whole Empire. 
The Sixth City, Quang-ping-fu. 


H1S City is fituated in the Southern Part of Peeche-l:, between the Provinces of Shan-tong 

and Ho-nan; it has but nine Cities of the third Rank in its Dependance ; its Territory is 
water'd by feveral Rivers, which breed very good Fifh; the Country is agreeable and fertile: It 
has otherwife nothing to diftinguith it from other Cities. 


The Seventh City, Tay-ming-fu. 


HIS City as well as the former, which lies near it, has nothing extraordinary to boatt 
of ; but the Country is more fruitfull and agreeable, and the Riversequally full of Fith ; it 
has under its Jurifdi¢tion only one City of the: fecond Rank, and eighteen of the third. 


The Eight City, Yung-ping-fu. 


HIS City is advantageoufly fituated, but its Jurifdiction not large, extending only over 
iy one City of the fecond, and five of the third Order ; it is encompafs’d by the Sea, by 
Rivers, and by Mountains cover'd with very fair Trees ; its Soil is not very fertile, but that 
ae is fupply'd by the neighbouring Bay, which furnifhes it with Plenty of all forts of Ne- 
ceffaries. . 

Not far from this City is a Fort named Shan-hay, which is as it were the Key of the Province 
of Lyau-tong ; it ftands near the Great Wall, which, before it afcends the Hills, extends from 
the Bulwark built in the Sea, for the Space of a League, in a plain Country. 


The Ninth City, Swen-wha-fu. 


H E Largenefs of this City, Number of Inhabitants, Beauty of its Streets, and Trium- 
T phal Arches, render it confiderable ; it is feated amidft Mountains, and not far from the 
Great Wall ; two Cities of the fecond, and eight of the third Rank are under its Jurifdi@tion ; 
befides fome Places or Forts along the Wall, which are provided with numerous Garrifons for 
defending the Entrance into China from Tartary. Its Mountains afford fine Cryftal, Marble, 
and Porphyry. 

Among the Animals which this Country produces, there are abundance of yellow Rats, larger 
than thofe of Europe ; their Skins are in great Requeft with the Chinefe, 

Befides the Fort of Shan-hay above-mention’d, which defends the Paffage from ae into 
Pe-che-li, the Gates of the Great Wall are defended on the Infide. with feveral pretty large 
Forts, viz. Hi-fong-kew, at 40° 26’ (r), Ki-pe-kew, at 40° 43' the Emperor utually paffes 
thro’ this Gate, when he goes to hunt in Tartary ; Tu-fhe-kew, at 41° 19'20''; and Chang-hya- 
kew, in 40° 51' 15''(p); thefe two laft Entrances are famaus, becaufe the Roads which the 
Tartars, (whoare in Subjetion to the’ Empire) take to’ come to Pe-king, lye thro’ them. All 
the Places along the Great Wall in this Province, are built with Earth, and cafed on both Sides 
with Brick. : 

It would be endlefs and tirefome to give’ an account of the Cities of the fecond and third 
Rank ; however I cannot omit one, which, tho’ without any Jurifdiction over others, has beyond 
Comparifon a greater Trade, is more populous and rich than molt of the Cities before defcribed ; 
it is named Tyen-t/ing-wey, raifed fince the Map was made to the Rank of Chew, or Cities of the 
fecond Order. 

It is feated in the Place where the Royal Canal, which comes from Lin-t/in-chew, joins the 
River of Pe-king. A great Mandarin, named Yen-ywen-i, refides there, on whom the Officers 
depend, that fuperintend the Salt made along the Coafts of the Provinces of Pe-che-/; and Shan- 
tong. All the Ships that fetch Timber from Eaftern Yartary for Carpenters Work, after crof- 
fing the Gulf of Lyau-tong, named Tyen-tung-wey, come and unload in this Port ( @), which is 
but 20 Leagues diftant from Pe-ding. 

(8) The Latitude mark'd here, differs fome Seconds from the ( Q) Ten-tfing-rvty, though here call’d a Port, is above 27 


Tables. Miles from the Sea, up the River Pay.ho, 
e 


PRO- 
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PROVINCE I. KYANG-NAN. Bae tt 


HIS Province which is one of the moft fertile, trading, and conf quently wealthy ed 
; of the Empire, is bounded on the Weft by that of Ho-nan and Hi-quang, on the 
: South by Che-kyang and Kyang-/i, on the Eaft by the Gulf of Nax-king, and on the 

North by Shav-tong. 

The ancient Emperors conftantly kept their Courts there, till Reafons of State obliged them to 
‘rernove neater Tartary, and choofe Pe-Amig. It is of vaft Extent, containing fourteen Cities of the Extent atid 
‘firft, and ninety three of the fecond and third Rank, all the moft populous and famous in the pee af 
Empire, efpecially for Trade, It is the Refort of all the Great Barks, for the Country is full of 
Lakes, Rivers, and Canals, either natural or artificial; which have a Communication with the Great 
River, Yang-t/e-kyang, that runs thro’ the Province, where there are few Mountains to be feen, cx- 
cept towards the South. - 

The Silks, varnith’d Works, Ink, Paper, and in general every thing that comes, both from Nax- 
Ring and the other Cities of the Province, which carry on an aftonifhing Trade, is much more 
efteem’d and dear, than what is brought from other Provinces. In the City Shang-hay only, and 
the Villages belonging to it, they reckon above 200,000 Weavers of Callico. 

The Sea Coaft in feveral Parts abounds with Salt Pits, the Salt whereof is difperfed almoft thro’ Salt Pits. 
the Empire ; a.great Quantity of Marble is alfo found there. In fhort, this Province is fo plentiful 
‘and rich, that it yields annually about 32 Millions of Tad/s (*), exclffive of the Duties arifing 
from every thing either exported or imported, for receiving of which feveral Offices are eftablifh’d, 

The Inhabitants of Kyang-ian are civil and polite ; they are excceding ingenious, and have a Charailer of 
more than ordinary Inclination for the Sciences ; hence this Province is remarkable for producing the. Peaple. 
a great Number of Doétors, who by their Metit attain to the Offices and Dignities of the Empire. 

The Province is divided into two Governments; the Eaftern, the Governor whereof refides at Divifion. 
Sé-chew-fi, and the Weftern, whole Governor has his Seat at Ngan-hing-fi, cach Government 
has feven Fi or Cities of the firft Rank within its Jurifdiction, 


Commodities 
and Trade, 


The Firft City, Kyang-ning-fu, or Nan-king, Capital of — — 
| : the Province. 


F we may believe the ancient Chine/e, this City was once the fineft in the World; when they naz-ting. 
J {peak of its Magnitude, they fay, that if two Horfemen went out in the Morning by the fame See Plate V, 
Gate, and were ordered to gallop round it different Ways, they would not ‘meet till the Evening. 
It.is certainly the greateft City in China, its Walls are 67 Li in Compas, according to the Meafure jts Magni- 
‘we took of it when we made the Plan, which amount to near 5 great Leagues and an half and 466 tude. 
Fathom. 
It ftands but one League from the great Yang-t/e-hyang; from which River Barks come up to 
it by means of feveral Canals, that end at the City ; one fees on. thefe Canals Numbers of Immpe- eg 
rial Barks, almoft as large as our middling Ships. bce 8 
The Figure of Nan-Aing is irregular, the Hills that aré within it, and the Nature of its Soil is _ 
fuch, that it could not be otherwife without great Inconveniencies, It was formerly the Impe-+ Figure. 
rial City, whence it has the Name of Nan-king, that is the Southern Court, as Pe-king fignifies 
the Northern Court ; but fince the fix great Tribunals, which then were in both thofe Citics, are ‘ 
all tranflated to Pe-Aing, the Emperor has given it the Name of Kyang-ning : it is ftillin Dit 
courfe called by its old Name; but it is never fuffer’d to be mention’d in the publick Inftruments. 
This City is much fallen from its ancient Splendor, no Footfteps appear of its Magnificent 
Palace ; its Obfcrvatory is now neglected, and almoft deftroy’d; nothing but the Memory of its 
Temples, Sepulchres of Emperors, and other fuperb Monuments remain ; being all demolith’d by ae 
the artars who firft invaded the Empire, to gratify their Avarice and hatred to the Dyna/y then 
reigning. About one third of it is quite wafte, but the reft very well inhabited ; ‘fo great a 
Trade, and fuch Numbers of People are feen in fome Parts of it, that one would {carce believe 
there is a greater Hurry any where: this would be ftill more extraordinary, were the Streets as 
‘broad as thofe of Pe-king, which they are not by one half; Neverthelefs they are fufficiently hand- 
fome, well pav'd, and adorn’d on both Sides with neat Shops richly furnith’d, er ; 
In this City one of the great Mandarins refides, named Tjong ti, before whom are brought governme 
important Matters, not only from the Tribunals of both the Governors of the Province, but alfo ee 
from that of the Governor of Kyang-fi. The Tartars have alfo a numerous Garrifon here, under 
a General of their own Nation, and poffels one Part of the City, feparated from the reft by a 
fingle Wall. 
. The Palaces where both the Tartar and Chinefe Mandarins dwell, are neithe i ick 
nor well built as thofe of the Capitals of en of the. Provinces. One fees a ae ane — 
Buildings there, anfwering to the Reputation of fo famous a City, except its Gates, which are 
(") A Tacf is the Value of an Ounce of Silver, and this 
Ounce in China is equivalent to 7 Livers 10 Sols French, at this 


Time [that is about 8 Shillings 7 Pence Engih.} 
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exceeding beautiful, and fome Idol Temples : Such is that where ftands the famous Porcelain 
Tower ; it is of an Odtogonal Figure, each fide being fifteen Feet in Front ; it is twenty Chinefe 
Fathom high, ,that is two hundred Feet, and divided into nine Stories, by fingle Floors 


Famous Por- within, and without by Cornifhes at the Rife of Arches, which fuftain little Roofs, cover'd 


ceclain Tower. 
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with Tiles done over with green varnith. IT fhall give a Defcription of it in another Place. 
This Tower is without Difpute the talleft and moft beautiful of all thofe to be feen in China, 
where this fort of Works, named Ta, are fo common, that in feveral Provinces, one meets with 
them in almoft every City, and even in the great Towns, 

That which renders alfo this City famous, is the great Care it takes to cultivate the Sciences: 
It fingly furnithes more Doétors and great Mandarins, than feveral Cities together; the Libraries 
here are more numerous, the Book-fellers Shops better furnifh’d, the Printing more beautiful, and 
the Paper better than any where in the Empire befides. ‘ 

Nothing can be more natural than the artificial Flowers made here of the Pith of a Tree call’d 
Tong-t/au; this is at prefent become a particular Manufacture, which has increas'd to that Degree in 
China, within thefe few Years, that there is a great Trade driven with them, 

The Satins of Nan-king, which are call’d Twan-t/e, as well thofe that are flowerd as not, are the 
beft and moft efteem’d at Pe-hing, where thofe of Kanton are much cheaper ; pretty good Woolen 
Cloath alfo is made here, which is call'd, from the Name of the Town, Nan-hing-/len. That 
which is to be found in fome other Citics isnot to be compared to it, as being fcarce any thing 
elfe than Felt made without weaving. 

The Ink, call’d the Int of Nan king, comes all from Whey-chew, in the fame Province, Its Diftri& 
is full of great Villages, almoft wholly peopled with thofe who make or fell thefe Sticks of Ink 
which are often adorn’d with green, blew or gilded Flowers; they are of all forts of Figures, as 
Books, Joints of Bambu, Lions, &c. 

The Breadth and Depth of the Yang-t/t-kyang render’d Nan-hing formerly an excellent Port: 
The famous Corfair, who befieg’d it in the late Troubles, pafs’'d eafily up to it ; but at prefent the 
great Barks, or rather the Chinefé Veflels of Carriage, do not enter the River, either becaufe the 
Mouth is ftopp’d up of itfelf, or that the Chine/é out of Policy make no more ufe of it, that the 
Knowledge of it by Des3ees may be loft. 

In April and May, abundance of excellent Fifh is caught near the City ; during this Seafon 
fome of them are canvey’d to the Court, cover’d with Ice, which keeps.them freth, in Barks ap- 
pointed folely for that ufe ; thefe make fuch Speed, that in eight or ten Days time, failing continu- 
ally Day and Night, they arrive at Pe-ding, tho’ it be more than two hundred great Leagues 
diftant; for greater Expedition there are Stages all the Way, where the Men are reliev’d. So long 
as the Fifhing lafts, two Barks depart from Nan-king, twice a Week, loaden with Fith. 

Tho’ Nan-king is the Capital of the whole Province, it has no more than eight Cities of the 
third Rank under its Jurifdiétion, 


The Second City, Su-chew-fu, Capital of I-tong, or the 
Eaftern Part of the Province. 


T HIS is one of the moft beautiful and pleafant Cities in all China; the Europeans, who 

have feen it, compare it to Venice, with this Difference, that Venice ftands in the midft of 
the Sea, and Si-chew in frefh Water. One may pafs thro’ the Streets here both by Water and 
Land; the Branches of the River and Canals are almoft all capable of bearing the largeft Barks, 
which may even fail thro’ the City, and arrive at the Sea in two Days at moft, 

Iecarries on a Trade, not only with all the Provinces of the Empire, but alfo with Yapan ; from 
which it is feparated only by an Arm of the Sea (s), which the little Merchant Ships crofs fome 
times in two or three Days. 

There is no Country that is more charming, in refpect of Situation and Clitnate; that is 
more populous and thick fet with Towns and Boroughs, which are ever in Sight; that is better 
improv’d, there not being an Inch of Ground, but what produces Fruit, Corn or Rice; and 
Jaftly, that more abounds with Rivers, Canals, Lakes, and efpecially Barks of all Sorts, and 
Sizes, painted or gilded : fome full of Perfons of Quality, who are lodg’d in thein more decently 
than in their own Houfes ; others loaded with rich Commodities, and feveral defign’d purely for 
Recreation, 

This City, like Hang-chew in the Province of Che-kyang, is properly a City of Pleafure; it 
wants nothing that can contribute to make Life delightful ; hence we find an ancient Proverb in 


, the Chinefe Books, Shang yew tyen tang, Hya yew Su Hang, that is, Above is Paradife, below SA 


a Hang chew ; in Effect it may be faid that thefe two Cities are the Terreftial Paradife 
of China. 

This City, like Hang-chew, and fome others of the Empire, may be reckoned three Cities : 
one within the Walls, which are reputed more than four Leagues in ‘Compafs ; another in the 
Suburbs, which extend a great way on both fides of the Canals; and a third.in the Barke, which 
are fo many floating Houfes, rang’d on the Water for more than a League together in feveral Rows; 
many of thefe Barks equal our third Rate Ships in Bulk. 


(s) The Autlior is to be underflood here of the Diftri& of  feems that this Defeription is an Abftraét from a more com- 
the City, and not of the City itfclf, which he feems to con- plete one, 
found together, as,he does in many other Places ; whence it 
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The whole together yields a Profpe&, which cannot well be defcrib'd, and muft be viewd in page of 
order to judge how agreeable it is. This great City has but fix Gates to the Landward, and as Kyang-nan 
many towards the Water. To behold the immenfe Numbers of People that are here continually in U-~yW~y. 
Motion, and the Throngs there are in every Place, of thofe who come to buy and fell, one would 
imagine that the Inhabitants of all the Provinces came to trade at Sd-chew. The Embroideries 
and Brocades that are made at this Place, are in Requeft throughout the whole Empire, becaufe the 
Work is good and cheap. Itisthe Seat of the Vice-Roy of the Eaftern part of this Province; whole 
particular Juri{dition contains eight Cities, whereof one is of the fecond Order, and feven of the 
third ; they are all very handfome, and a League and an half or two Leagues in Compafs each. 


The Third City, Song-kyang-fu. 


HIS City is built in the Water, and the Chinefe Ships, or rather Veffels of Carriage, Son-hang fi. 
enter it on every Side, and fo pals to the Sea, which is not far diftant. The extraor- 

dinary Quantity of Cotton, and lovely Callico’s of all forts, wherewith it furnifhes not only 

the Empire, but alfo foreign Countries, render it famous, and of very great Refort. Thefe Callico’s 

are fo exceeding fine, that when they are dyed, one would take them for the fineft Serge. 

It has but four Cities under its Jurifdiction, but it is neither the lefs fertile nor rich on that Score : 

for, tho’ thefe Cities are of the third Order, they may compare with the belt for Magnitude, 

the extraordinary refort of Merchants from all Parts throughout the Year, and the different forts 

of Commerce carry'd on there ; fuch is for inftance the City of Shan-bay-hyex, where Ships freim 5!eng-bayé 

Fo-hyen are continually entring, and others failing out to trade with Fapan. Aen. 


The Fourth City, Chang-chew-fu. (") 


1 HIS isa famous City, and of great Trade, fituate near the Canal, by which the Batks Chang-chew. 
fail from S4-chew into the Yang-t/é-kyang ; it is adorn’d with feveral Triumphal Arches, “ 

and the Sides of the Canal, which lead to it, are lined with hewn Stone. Its Diftriét contains only 
five Cities of the third Order, but moft of them are very fair and well peopled. Vi#-/i-byen (u) Ya f-byem, 
for Example, is a good League and an half in Compafs, Exclufive of the Suburbs, which are a Mile 
and an half in Length; it is furrounded with a great Ditch in form of a Canal; the Walls are 
twenty five Feet high, and kept in very good Order ; the Waters wherewith it abounds are very 
good, efpecially for Tea, to which it gives a very agreeable Flavour, not to be found elfewhere. 

In another City of the fame Diftrict, China Ware is made, which, according to them, adds an 
admirable Smell to the Water us'd for Tea; whence it is preferr’d to the beft Porcelain of King. 
te-ching, and bringsa confiderable Trade to the Town. 


The Fifth City, Chin-kyang-fu. 


HTS is none of the largeft Cities in’ the Province, for it is {carce three Miles in Cort Ching-tyang- 
pafs; bug it is one of the moft confiderable, on account of its Situation and Trade, being /«. 
one of the Keys of the Empire towards the Sea, .and‘at the fame time a Place of Defence, where 
there is a Strong Garrifon ; its Walls in feveral Places are above thirty Feet in height, and made of 
Brick, which are at leaft four or five Inches thick ; the Streets of the City and Suburbs are paved 
with Marble. It ftandson the fides of the La-kyang (w), which, in this Place, is a Mile and an 
half broad, and to the Eaft of a Canal, which they have cut as far as the River, 

Six Paces from the Bank, in the River, ftands a Hill, calf'd Kin-/oan or Golden Hill, becaufe 
of its agreeable Situation ; on the Top of it is a Tower feveral Stories high. This Ifland is at leaft 
five hundred-Baces round, and has its Shores befet with Idol Temples, and Houfes of Bonzas, 

Oppofite on the other fide of the River ftands Qy¥a-chew, which, tho’ it has not the Denomi+ 
nation of a City, and paffes for no more thana Ma-tew, or Place of Trade, yet it is as confider- 
able as the greateft Cities. ; 

The Suburbs of Chin-kyang are a Geometrical Mile in Length, and as populous as the City 
iticlf, from which they pafs to them over Stone Bridges, There is fo great a Throng of People 
in the Streets, and efpeeiay at its Port, that one can fcatce {queeze thro’ them. There are fome 


very agreeable Hills near the Town. Its Jurifdiétion is but fmall, extendi h 
three Cities of the third Rank, J a 


The Sixth City, Whay-ngan-fu, 


T HIS City, which is fituate in a mar(hy Place, and is inclofed with a triple Wall, is rich wh 
tho’ pot very populous, it isin Danger of being drown’d, by the extraordinary In¢reafe of fi, 
Water, for the Ground it ftands on is lower than the Canal, which in feveral Places is fupported 


only 
{1) In the French it is Tehing-tcheou-fou, inftead of Tchan, it is Printed 7% 7 i i 

: 1 mg «the Tent, where it is Printed  Moaffie bien, which accordi 
tcheou- fw, aviv ought to be according to beth th rd che: t i iten Fai fo aii 
Gules oF ae eee = ¢ Map and the the Engi Alphabet is written Vii-the-byen. 


Yanp-tfe-ky, 
(v), In the Name of this City I follow the Map rather than fe) Oe Tense ere: 


Kin-foan. 


Qua-chew, 
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rz, nly by Banks of Earth: But two Leagues off, it has a Borough belonging to it, named Tfing- 


Pace hkyang-pi, which is as it were the Port of the River Whang-bo; it is very large, and populous, and 
wry~T the People commonly very bufy. There, one of the great Mandarins refides, named T/eng-ho, that 


is, the Surveyor General of the Rivers, or Grand Majfter of the Waters. This Mandarin has a 
great Number of Officers under him, who have each their Divifions, and convenient Stations 
allotted. 

Mohamme- Beyond the Whang-ho there are certain Towns along the Canal, where the Mohammedans have 

dans inChina yn faccefsfully endeavour'd to draw a Trade ; their Mofques are very high, and not built in the 
Chinej? Tafte. Notwithftanding they have been fettled there for fo many Generations, they 
are ftill confidered as of foreign Original, and from time to time meet with Infults, A few 
Years ago at Hang kew in the Province of Ha-quang, the People, provok’d by the indifcreet Beha- 
viour of fome of them, deftroy’d the Mofques which they had built there, in Spight of all the 
Magiftrates could do. 

Marble. Marble is very common in the Diftric&t of this City ; the Plains produce plenty of Rice and 

Wheat, and are watered by Rivers and Lakes, where all forts of Fifh are caught. It has eleven 
fubordinate Cities, two of the fecond, and nine of the third Rank. 


The Seventh City, Yang-chew-fu. 


Yang-chew- H E Air of this City is mild and temperate, the Soil agreeable and fertile ; it is built 
Ju on the fide of the Royal Canal, which extends from the Ta-kyang, and runs North- 
-- _- ward to the Whang-ho or Yellow River. It is a Place of great Trade, efpecially in all forts of 
Chinefe Manufactures. 
Great Trade | That which contributes moft to rendering it fo populous, is the Sale of Salt, which is made on 
in Salt. the Sea Coaft in all Parts of its Diftriét and Neighbourhood ; whence it is convey’d hither by 
means of Canals made on Purpofe, which enter the Great Canal, whereon there is no City as 
far as Pe-king, comparable to it. T his Salt is tranfported by a great Number of rich Dealers 
into the Provinces lying in the Heart of the Empire and very far from the Sea. 

The City is divided into feveral Parts by Canals ; the People are fo numerous, and the Canals 
cover'd fo thick with Barks, that there is free Paflage for nothing but abfolute Neceffaries; there 
is a Tartar Garrifon in the Place. 

Over-againft the Eaftern Part one fees a Bridge and large Suburbs ; the Croud is fo great at 
all times, that the Bridge is not large enough to let them pafs; this has oblig’d them to fettle 
a Ferry-Boat, thirty Paces farther, which fcarce fuffices to carry over the People that turn 
that Way, altho’ the Paffage is not above twenty Paces over. 

Yang-chew, is two Leagues in Circumference, and, including the Suburbs, contains 200,000 
Souls, It has only fix Cities of the third Rank in its Dependance. The Inhabitants are great Lovers 
of Pleafure; they educate feveral young Girls, whom they teach to fing, to play on Inftruments 
of Mufick, to paint, and all other Accomplifhments that render the Sex agreeable ; and after- 
wards fell them at a great Price to the rich Lords, who place them among their Concubines, 
that is, their Second-Hand Wives. 


The Eighth City, Ngan-king-fu, Capital of the Weftern 
Part { V-fi. J et Te 


Nean-hing.ft, YE TS Situation is charming ; it is near the Borders of three Provinces, and tho’ it be but 
igan-king- fs : ; ; / : : 
five Days Journey from the Capital, yet it has a particular Vice-Roy ; this Mandarin keeps 
a great Garrifon, in a Fort that commands the Lake Po-yang, at the Entrance of the Province 
of Kyang-fi and of the River Yang-t/fe-hyang. . a 
This City is very confiderable, on account. of its’ Riches and Trade ; whatever is carry’d to 
Nan-king, paffes thro’ it ; there are but fix Cities of the third Rank in its Diftri@, which is a 
very open, agreeable and fertile Country. 


The Ninth City, Whey-chew-fu 


Whoy-chew- S the moft Southern City in the Province, and one of the wealthieft in the Empire ; 
a J the Air is wholefome and temperate, tho’ it is encompafs’d with Mountains. It has within 
its Jurifdi€tion no more than fix Cities of the third Order. The Inhabitants are reckon’d very 

expert in Trade; there is not any City, be the Commerce ever fo {mall, without fome Dealers 

from Whey-chew ; nor any Bank or Change, in which there are not fome of its Inhabitants 
principally concern’d. : : ; . 

Beft Indian The People there are thrifty and live fparingly ; but they are bold and enterprifing in Bufi- 
Ink made pefs, In the Mountains there are Mines of Gold, Silver, and Copper ; and they fay, it is the 
ae Country that produces the beft Tea. In this City alfo the beft Ink in China is made, wherewith 
the Shop-keepers of Nan-king are furnifh’d, Every body knows this Ink is not liquid like 

ours, but made up in little Sticks, on which the Makers cut divers Figures of Flowers, Animals, 

Anticks, &. . si 

e 
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The Art of making Ink, as well as all the other Arts which have a Relation to the Sciences, paoy. II; 
is honourable in China, where there is no attaining to the Dignitics of the Empire, but by the Kyangenan 
Sciences, They alfo prefer all the varnifl’d Works that are made at Whey-chew, becaufe oe 
the Varnith is more beautiful, and they have the Art of laying it on bettcr there than any cfwore 
where elfe, The Earth whereof they make the China Ware, particularly at King-te-ching, and Farth for 
is likewife found in the Dili of this City, near the Borders of the Diftritt of Zhau- pune 


chew, in the Province of Kyang-/. 


The Tenth City, Ning-que-fu. 


T HIS City is fituate on a fine River, which falls into the Yang-t/--hyang. The Ground Nig-qef- 
where it ftands is uneven and rugged, becaule furrounded with’Hills ; but its Hillocks afford 

an agreeable Profpect, and its Mountains, which are all cover’d with Woods, furnifh the Botanifts 

with excellent Medicinal Herbs. There are in this Place a great many Manufacturies for Paper, 

which is made of a kind of Reeds. It has under its Jurifdiétion fix Cities of the third Rank. 


The Eleventh City, Chi-chew-fu, 


RESIDES likewile over fix [yen ; it ftands on the Side of the Yang-t/-hyang (rR), Chest 
P and tho’ encompafs'd with Hills, yet its Diftrict is fruitful, and furnifhes plenty of all the 
Neceffaries of Life ; in cafe it fhould want any, it may be fupply’d by the Kyang, which is 
continually carrying on its Waters the Riches of feveral Provinces. 


The Twelfth City, Tay-ping-fu. 


Y this City's being fituate on the Yung-t/e-hyang, and by the Rivers wherewith its Plains Tay-ping ft: 
are water’d, one may readily judge how eafy it carries on Trade. It may be taken it in fome 
meafure for an Ifland, for it ftands inclos’d by three Branches of Rivers, which fall into the 
Kyang ; its Diftri€t contains only three Cities, whercof the moft confiderable for Riches is 
Vi-bit-hyen. 


The Thirteenth City, Fong-yang-fu. 


T ftands on a Mountain, pretty near the Yellow River, and inclofes feveral little Hills ’ssas/* 
within its Walls. Its Diftrit is very large, comprehending eighteen Cities, whereof five 

are of the fecond Rank, and 13 of the third ; befides a great Number of Ma-tew, or Places 

of Trade, fettled on the River for the Conveniency of Merchants, and levying the Duties of 

the Empire. It is cighty Leagues from Eaft to Weft, and fixty from North to South; fo 

that is exceeds in Extent our greateft Provinces of Europe. 

As this, was the Bicth Place of Hong-vuii, firft Emperor of the preceding Dynafly, he refolv'd to 
render, it famous, by making ita ftately City, and the Capital of the Empire, which he did in 1367. 

Having driven the Weltcra Tartars out of China, which they had .been in Poffeffion of 

87 Years, he fix’d his Court at this Place, and named it Fong-yang, that is, the Place of the Splendor a fener 
of the Eagk. He defign’d to have made it the moft large and famous in the Empite; but the thareSuaces * 
Unevennefs of the Ground, the Want of frefh ‘Water, and moft of all, the Neighbourhood of 

his Father's Tomb, caufed him to change his Refolution ; and by the unanimous Advice of his 

principal Officers he transferred his Seat to Nan-king, a more beautiful and commodious City, 

not above thirty two Leagues diftant. . 

As foon as he had determin’d to quit it, a Stop was put to all the Works that were then. 
going forward, The Imperial Palace, which was to have had a triple Inclofure ; the Walls Magnifcens 
that were to have been nine Leagues in Compafs, and the Canals which were mark’d out, were has ve 
all abandon’d, There were but three Monuments finifh’d, which are ftill remaining ; the Grandeur 
and Beauty whereof demonttrate how magnificent that City would haye been, had the Emperor 
purfu'd his firft Defign. 

The firft of thefé Monuments, the Tomb of the Father of Hong-vii, is adorn'd with every - 
thing the moft beautiful in its kind, that the Chinefe Genius, and Filial Affection were able to 
invent ; it iscall’d Whang-lin, or the Royal Tomb. 

The fecondsis a "Tower, built in the midft of the City ; it is the Figure of an oblong Square, a 
hundred Feet in Height, divided into four large Stories, raifed ona maffive Pile of Brick-work, forty 
Foot high, a hundred tong, and fixty broad ; it is, they fay, the higheft Struéture in China, and is 
feen at a great Diftance. 

The third is a famptuous Temple, ereéted to the Idol Fa; it was at firft a little Pagod, where rite of 
Flong-vit, after having loft his Parents, retired at the Age of feventeen, and ferved for fome 43-v4. 
Years as Scullion in the Kitchen ; being weary of fuch a flothful Life, he lifted himfelf a « 
Soldier under one of the Chiefs of the Robbers, who had revolted: againft the Tartars. He 

Vou, Xx foon 


(®) According to the Map, this City fands a Mile, or a Mile and an half from the Kyang on the Eaft Side. 
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Prov. IJ. foon gave Proofs’ of his Valour, and the Chief, whofe Efteem he had gain’d, gave him his 


Kyang-nan. Daughter in Marriage ; thortly after he was declared his Succeffor by the unanimous Confent of 
UV™ the Troops. 7 
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Upon this feeing himfelf at the Head of a confiderable Party, he afpired to no lefs than the 
Throne ; his Reputation had already brought a great Number of brave Men into his Army. 
at the Head of which he attack’d the Tartars brifkly, defeated them, and took Nan-hing, with 
feveral other neighbouring Cities. He did not ftay long there, but never ceafed purfuing the 
Tartars till he had driven them entirely out of China. So many Battles he fought were fo 
many Viétories, whence he got the Name of Hong-vi, which fignifies, a Prince of Valour 
that triumphs over every thing. : 

As foon as he came to the Throne, more out of Acknowledgment to thofe who had 
entertain’d him in his Mifery, than any Truft he put in Idols, he caufed the fumptuous Temple 
I have been fpeaking of, to be built in Favour of the Bonzas ; it begins by a Row of five 
great Piles of Buildings after the Imperial Manner, flank’d with divers Halls and Lodgings 
for the Bonzas; to whom he affign’d Revenues for maintaining three hundred Perfons handfomely, 
‘under a Chief of their Seét, whom he conftituted a Mandarin, to govern them independant 
of the Officers of the City. 

This Pagod was call'd Long-bing-fe, that is, The Temple which the Dragon came out of, be- 
caufe the Emperor bears a Dragon and fix Griffins for his Arms; it was kept up fo long 
as the laft Dynaffy continued, but afterwards, during the Civil Wars, it was almoft entirely 
ruin’d, and nothing remains of it now, but the five main Buildings aforefaid, 

The prefent Dynafy of the Eaftern Tartars, who fucceeded, have taken no Care to repair 
this Temple; fo that there is not above one in twenty of thofe Idol Priefts remaining, who befideg 
are almolt reduced to Beggary. 

Except thefe three Monuments, there is fcarce any thing to be feen in Fong-yang worth 
Notice ; it has been fo intirely ruin’d by the Wars, that from an Imperial City it is divindled to 
a large Village ; it is pretty populous, and well built towards the middle, but in all other parts 
of it, nothing is to be met with but low thatch’d Houfes or open Fields, where they plant 


Tobacco, in which the Riches, and almoft the whole Trade of the Country confifts, 


In the neighbouring Mountains there is found abundance of Talc, and red Wormwood, ufed 
by the Phyficians. Its Plains are water'd by fine Rivers, and among others, the great Whay- 
ho {s), which rifes in the Mountains of the Province of Ho-nan, rans thro’ the whole Country, and 


after a long Courfe, paffes thro’ the Lake Hong-t/, and falls into the Whaeng-bho, about thirty nine 
Leagues from its Mouth. 


The Fourteenth City, Lyu-chew-fu. 


T HE ey where this City ftands, is pleafant, and very fertile; the Lake T/au, in 


the midft of which there is an Ifland, furnifhes Fith of all Sorts, and waters the Plains fo 
well, that they produce plenty of all forts of Grain and Fruit, and efpecially the beft Sort of Tea, 
on which account chiefly the whole Diftric&t is famous, They make very good Paper here, 
- Its Mountains, efpecially thofe which are in the Neighbourhood of Li-Ayang-byen, are cover'd 
with very fine Trees ; there is a very remarkable Bridge near Ld-ngan-chew. Its Jurifdiction is 
pretty large, containing eight Cities, two of the fecond Rank, and fix of the third. 


The Ifland of Tfong-ming. 


HIS Iland, which belongs to the Province of Kyang-nan, is feparated from it on the 
Weft by an Arm of the Sea, that is not above five or fix Leagues over ; they pretend 
it has been form’d by Degrees, of the Earth, which the Yang-t/e-kyang brought along with it 
from the feveral Provinces that it wafhes. Wherefore, befide the Name of Tjong-ming, they 
commonly call it Kyang-/he, which fignifies The Tongue of the River, either becaufe, being 
longer than broad, it refembles a Tongue, or that it lies directly at the Mouth of that great River. 
' Anciently it was a defart fandy Country, over-run with Reeds, where the Robbers and Villains, 
of whom they wanted to purge the Empire, were banifh’d. The firft who were tranfported 
there, were under a Neceffity either of perifhing by Famine, or getting their Food by cultivating 
the Earth; the Defire of Living render’d them active and induftrious ; they clear’d this unculti- 
vated Land, pluck’d up the Weeds, fow’d a few Grains they brought with them, and in a thort 
time reap’d the Fruit of their Labours. Some Chincfe Families, who found it difficult to live on 
the Continent, took it in their Heads to go and fettle there, whither they went and divided the 
arable Ground amongft them. : - m 
Thefe new Comers, not being able to improve their refpective Shares, invited other Families 
from the Continent, to whom they made over for ever part of the Lands, on condition they 
pay'd a yearly Rent, in the Produce of the Country. The Duty, which the firft Proprietors 
referv’d, is call'd Quo-tew, and ftill fubfifts. 
The Ile of Tfong-ming is about twenty Leagues long, and five or fix broad. There is only 


“one City, on it which is of the third Rank, inclos'd with very high Walls, fupported by good 


Terraffes 


(s} Inthe Text it is Hai Lo, inflead of Hoai ho, as it is elfewhere written, agreeable to the Map. 
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Terraffes, ahd furrounded with Ditches full of Water; the Champain is cut into an infinite Prov. Il. 
Number of Canals, edg'd with very high Cauleys, to prevent Inundations; for the Land is even, Kyang-nan. 
and void of Hills. The Air is wholefome and temperate, and the Gountry pleafant. : ’ 
Every now and then one meets with large Boroughs, well furnith’d with Shops, where all things 
for neceflary Ules, and even Pleafure may be had. Between the Boroughs there are as many Houles 
fcatter’'d up and down the Country, as there are Families employ'd in Hufbandry. It is true thefe 
make no extraordinary Figure, excepting thole of the richer fort, which are built with Brick, 
and cover'd with Tiles; the Walls of all the reft are made of Reeds platted, and the Roofs of 
Stubble. The Trees that are planted-on both fides of the Ditches, which furround the Houfes, 
and are full of running Water, give them an Agreeablenefs which they want in themfelves. 
The great Roads are narrow, becaufe the Inhabitants are very {paring of their Land, but lin’d 
on both fides with little Houfes of Shop-keepers, who fell Refrefhments to Travellers, One would 
almoft imagine the whole Ifland, in thofe Places where it is beft cultivated, to be one Village of 
an immenfe Extent. 
The Ifland affords no Game, but there is plenty of large Geefe, wild and tame Ducks, Hens, Produdiiens. 
Hogs, and Buffaloes, which they referve for the Plough. Fruit is fcarce, the Ground producing 
nothing but large Limons, fmall foyr Oranges fit for Sauces; Apricocks, huge Peaches, the Fruit 
call’d Se-¢/e, of which I fhall fpeade elfewhere, and large Water-Melons; with all forts of Herbs 
and Pulfe the whole Year round. 
There are three different forts of Soil in this Ifland ; the firft lies to the North, and is wholly Nature of the 
uncultivated, but the Reeds, which grow there naturally, yield a very confiderable Income; as 5%. 
‘there are no Trees throughout the Ifland ( T ), part of thofe Reeds is employ’d in building Houfes 
about the Country, the other part ferves for Fewel, and fupply’s not only the whole Ifland, but 
alfo part of the neighbouring Coafls on the Continent. 
The fecond fort of Land is that which extends, from the firft, as far as the Sea on the 
South-fide, It affords the Inhabitants two Harvefts every Year, one of Grain in general, which 
‘always ‘falls in May, the other is either of Rice or Cotton ; the firft in September, the fecond 
foon after. Their Grain is Rice, Wheat, Barley, and a kind of bearded Corn, which, tho’ refembling 
Rice, is yet of a quite different Nature. 
There isa third fort of Land, which, tho’ barren in Appearance, is yet more profitable than 
‘the other two; it confifts of a greyifh fort of Earth, difpers’d, by Spots of the Bignefs of two 
Acres, over feveral parts of the Ifle on the North-fide; it yields fo great a Quantity of Salt, 
‘that thofe of the Continent are fupply’d with it, as well as the Iflanders. It is pretty difficult to 
account whence it is that certain Portions of Land, {catterd here and there over the whole Country, 
fhouldbe impregnated with Salt to fuch a Degrce, as not to producea fingle Blade of Grafs; while 
at the fame time the Lands contiguous to them are very fertile, both in Corn and Cotton. It 
often happens alfo that the fertile Lands, in their turn, become full of Salt, and the Saline Lands 
fit for fowing. 
Thefe are fome of the Secrets of Nature, which the Mind of Man ftrives in vain to dive into, and 
ought to make him admire more and more the Grandeur and Power of the Author of Nature. 


Rods. 








PROVINCE Il KYANG-SL Prov. If. 
ang-fi. 
HTS Province is bounded on the North by that of Kyang-nan, on the Weft by Hf- ARS 
quang, on the South by Qyang-tong, andon the Ealt by thofe of Fo-kyen and Che- Bounds, 
kyang. The Mountains, which are in the Southern part of it, and unite with thofe 
of Quang-tong and Fo-kyen, ave almoft inacceffible ; but having pa{t them, one dif 
covers very fine Valleys and Plains exceeding well improv'd. 
However, it is fo populous, that notwith{tanding its Fertility, it does not yield much more Inbabirants; 
Rice, than is fufficient for the Ufe of the Inhabitants ; they alfo pafs for being great Oeconomitts, 
and their fordidnefs draws on them the Raillery of the neighbouring Provinces ; in other tefpects 
they are of an excellent Genius, and produce a great Number of able Men, who obtain the 
Degrees, and are advanc’d to the Magiftracy. 
_, Kyang-fi is watet'd with Brooks, Lakes, and Rivers, which abound with all forts of Fith, Pat= Produce. 
ticularly Salmon, Trouts and Sturgeon, The Mountains, with which it is encompafs'd, are 
cover’d over with Woods, or famous for their Minerals, Simples, and Medicinal Herbs. 
This Province, befides abounding in all Neceflaries of Life, is very rich in Mines of Gold, 
Silver, Lead, Iron and Tin. It furnifhes very beautiful Silks, and the Rice Wine made here 
is reckon’d delicious by the Chinefé; but what renders it moft famous is, that lovely China Ware 
made at Kiag-te-ching, and the Rice it produces, which is much efteem’d in the Empire, and 
whereof many Imperial Barks are freighted. , 

_ The Flower of Lyen-wha, fo much valued in China, is found almoft every where in this Pro- The Lym. 
Vinee ; it’ grows principally in the Lakes, juft as the Water-Lilly in Europe fprings up in Standing #, or Wa: 
aters; but is is very different from the Water-Lilly, as well in the Root and Bloffom, as the pe 

-Fruit. Nothing is more agreeable than to fee whole Likes all cover'd with its Flowers, which 


a . . are . 
(t) That is Trees for Timber, etherwife thole p'anted about the Houles in the Coun:sy muft be excepted. 
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ate cultivated every Year, the great Lords keep them in little Ponds, fometimes in great Vales 
fill'd with Mud and Water, which ferve to adorn their Gardens or Courts. ‘ 

This Flower, which fhoots up above the Top of the Water, the Height of a Yard, or Yard and 
an half, pretty nearly refembles our Tulip; it confifts of a little Ball, fupported by a {mall 
Filament, much like that which is found in the Lilly ; its Colcur is either Violet, or White, or 
partly Red and partly White; the Smell is very agreeable ; its Fruit is of the Size of a Hazel- 
Nut, the Kernel whereof is white and well tafted. The Phyficians prize it, being of Opinion 
that it nourifhes and (trengthens, for which Reafon they prefcribe it for thofe who are weak, or 
after a fevere Sicknefs do not eafily recover their Strength ; the Leaves are long, and float on the 
Water, they are faften’d to the Root by long Strings ; the Gardeners make ufe of them to wrap 
their Ware in. The Root is knotty like that of Reeds; its Pith and Subftance is very white; 
it is eftem’d and much ufed, efpecially in Summer, becaufe it is very refrefhing 5 there is nothing 
in this Plant but what is of ufe, for they even make Meal of it, which ferves for feveral 
Occafions, ; 

The River Kanskyang divides this Province into two Parts, which contains thirteen Cities 
of the firft Rank, and feventy eight of the fecond and third Rank, 


The Firft City, Nan-chang-fu, the Capital. 


HIS is one of the fineft Cities that are fituate on the Banks of their charming Rivers, 

It was formerly ruin’d by the Tartars, whofe Yoke it refufeing to fubmit to, they fet 

it on Fire, and nothing remain’d of it excepting the Walls; but it has been fince re-built. 
The Compafs of its Walls is not great, and along the Port the River (u) is pretty deep; 
that which renders it a Place of fo great Trade, is the Canals and Rivers, by which it may 
be enter’d on every fide. Jt is not far off the Lake Po-yang, into which the River difcharges 


‘itfelf, after it has colleéted almoft all the Waters of the Province, from the Southern End 


China Ware. 


Zhau-cher- 


fi. 


King-te-ching. 
Famous for 
China Ware. 


whereof it comes, 

The China Ware, which is made in the Diftrict of Zhau-chew-fu, ftanding on the Eaftern 
fide of the fame Lake, is the Commodity wherein all its Trade confifts; and indced it draws 
a great Number of Dealers from the reft of the Provinces, for the Sort that is made at 
Kanton, in the Province of Fo-kyen, and fome other Places, is not fo much efteem’d in China, 
as Earthen Ware is in Europe; Strangers cannot miftake it, for it is white as Snow, does not 
Shine, and is without any Mixture of Colours. 

It feems that the Water of the Place where the China is made, contributes to its Beauty 
and Goodnefs, for they do not make fo good elfewhere, altho’ they employ the fame Mate- 
rials ; thefe Materials are not only found on the Borders of this Province, but alfo in one Place 
on thofe of Kyang-nan ; what this Earth is, and how it mult be order’d, will be fhown hereafter ; 
and as one cannot from a bare Defcription form an exact Notion of the Nature of the kinds 
of Stones and Earths, that are employ’d in this Manufa€ture, I have procur’d Samples of them 
from China, and put them into the Hands of Mr. de Reaumur, one of the Members of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences, who is capable of difcovering whether there are any of the fame Kind 
in the Provinces of France. 

Eight Cities depend on Nan-chang, whereof feven are of the third, and only onc of the 
fecond Rank. Its Plains are fo well cultivated, that it is hard to find Places for Cattle to graze 
in; it has always produced a great Number of Literati, and is full of Perfons of - Diftinction. 
The Vice-Roy keeps his Court in this.City, where there are confiderable Officers and Magiftrates, 
Under the preceding Dynafy, feveral Families of Princes of the Imperial Houfe dwelt there, 
whofe Fortune was fomewhat capricious, but not inglorious, At prefent all the Princesremain at 
Court, and are not fuffer'd to leave it. 


The Second City, ‘Zhau-chew-fu. 


HIS City, which has within its Diftrict feven others of the third Order, has a very 
T beautiful and pleafant Situation, being built on the North-fide of the Lake Po-yang, 
and encompafs’d with Rivers that fall into the Lake. 

All the Country is flat, and render’d extraordinary fruitful by the Rivers that water it, but 
it is chiefly famous for the beautiful China Ware made at Krng-te-ching, which is in its Diftrict. .” 

This Borough, where the true Artificers for Porcelain arc to be found, is‘’as well peopled 
as the greateft City in China, and wants nothing but Walls to merit the Name. Thefe Places 
eall’d Ching, which are of great Refort and Trade, ave not enclos'd. They reckon in this 
Borough more than a Million of Inhabitants, who confume every Day above ten thoufand 
Loads of Rice, and one thoufand Hogs, exclufive of other Animals, whofe Flefh they eat. The 
Houfes of the Merchants take up a great Deal of Room, and contain a prodigious Multitude 
of Workmen. : : 

King-te-ching extends a League and an half along a fine River, and is not a Heap of 
Houfes as might be imagin’d, but the Streets are very long, and interfeét each other at certain 
Diftances ; 


(u) The Kan-dyaxg before-mention’d, — 


. 
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Diftances, without a Scrap of wafte Ground to fpare in it. The Houfes themfelves are rather po ow TT. 
too clofé,. and the Streets too narrow ; in paffing thro’ them one would think himélf in the Kyang-fi. 
middle of a Fair, and they ring with the Cries of Portérs, who are clearing way. 

It is confiderably dearer living here than at Zhau-chew, becaufe whatever is confum d muft _ ra 
be brought from other Places, even to the Wood for fupplying the Furnaces: with Fewel, which ping em 
at prefent comes from near three hundred Miles Diftance ; but notwithftanding the Dearnefs of ploy’d. 
Provifions, it is the Refuge of an infinite Number of poor Families, who have no Means of 
fubfifting in the neighbouring Towns. They find Employment here for Youths and weakly 
Perfons; there are none, even to the Lame and Blind, but what get their living here by 
grinding Colours. Anciently they reckon’d no more than three hundred Porcelain Furnaces at 
this Place, but at prefent they amount to about five hundred. 

King-te-ching ftands in a Plain, furrounded with high Mountains ; that on the Ealt-fide, Sirustion of 
againit which it is built, forms, without, a kind of Semicircle. The Mountains | on the Sides Aizg-t«-chiag. 
give Paffage to_ two Rivers, one of them is finall, theother very large ;_ which unite and make 
an handfome Port, within a League of the Place, in a vaft Balin, where it loles a good Deal of 
its Rapidity. One fees fometimes two or three Rows of Barks, following one another the whole 
Length of this Space ; this is the Profpect that prefents itfelf on entring, thro’ one of the 
Straights, into the Port. The Clouds of Flame and Smoke, which afcend in different Parts of it, 
thew at once the Length, Breadth, and Circumference of King-te-ching ; at Night one would 
think he faw a great City all on Fire, or a vaft Furnace with a great many Vent-holes. 

Strangers are not fuffer’d to be at King-te-ching: whoever has not Acquaintances in the 
Place to anfwer for his Behaviour, muft lodge at Night in his Barks. This Regulation, 
join’d to that which is obferv'd Day and Night in the Borough itfelf, the fame as in the 
Cities, keeps all in good Order ; and eftablifhes perfeét Security in a Place, whofe Riches would 
otherwife make it liable to the Attempts of an infinite Number of Robbers. 


The Third City, Quang-fin-fu. 


LTHO?’ this City is fituated in the midft of Mountains, which are for the moft Patt Quang.jinfi, 
A very high and of great Extent, it muft not be thought that the Country is lefs culti- 
vated and inhabited. A great Number of thefe Hills are divided into plough’d Lands, which are 
no way inferior to the moft fertile Plains, and abound with Boroughs and Villages 2 Some 
of them are cover’d with great Forefts, and others produce good Cryftal. There is very 
good Paper made at this Place, and the beft Candles in all the Empire. : 

This Country borders on the Provinces of Fo-kyen and Che-kyang. The Conveniency of 
efcaping eafily to the Mountains, gave Robbers Opportunities formerly of doing Mifchief with 
Impunity, and the Emperor kept a pretty good Garrifon in the City, in order to purfue 
them. As the Roads, leading into the Province on this Side, are narrow, and like Straights 
between the Mountains, it is very eafy to defend the Paffage of them, and in cafe of an 
Infurreétion in the neighbouring Provinces, to prevent Invafions, The Jurifdi€tion of Quang-fin- 
fi extends over feven Cities of the third Rank. 


The Fourth City, Nan-kang-fu, 


“JAS in its Diftri@ no more than four others of the third Rank, and ‘ftands on the fid 

“HL of the famous Lake Po-ydig, which is about four Leagues long, and thirty broad; it 
affords all forts of excellent Fifh, and divides this Part of the Province in two. The Plains 
produce plenty of Rice, Wheat, Fruits, and Pulfe ; the Mountains are partly cultivated, and partly 
cover’'d with thick Woods, fome of which are five Leagues in Length. A kind of Hemp 
grows about the Town, whereof they make good Summer-Cloaths. 


The Fifth City, Kyew-kyang-fu, 


S a large City of great Trade, fituate on the South-fide of the Yang-tfe-kyang, pretty near K i 
the Place where the Lake Po-yang communicates with that River ; thus being inviron’d with no : 
Water on the North and Eaft-fides(x), it becomes the Rendezvous of all the Barks, that go and 
tome from the other Cities of this Province, as well as thofé of Kyang-nan and Hi-quang. ‘Altto' 
it is near a hundred Leagues from the Sea, they catch Salmon, Dolphins, and Sturgéon in the 
_ River which wathes its Walls, the Water whereof ebbs.and flows at the New and Full Moon, 
it runs fo flowly from this City to the Sea, that its Cour is almoft imperceptible, 


The Sixth City, Kyen-chang-fu. 


HIS City is fituate on the Borders of the Province of Fo-kyen, ina pleafant and fruitful Kiewbaags 
Country. Five Cities of the third Order depend on it; it is famous till, but was much 
more fo formerly. The Rice Wine made here is pretty good, but the Rice itfelf is not; fo that 


Ferfons of Fortune have it brought from fome neighbouring Town, However the Land produces 
a fort of red Rice that is well tafted, and very wholefome, They make a kind of Linnen here of 
Hemp, which is efteem’d, and worn during the Summer Heats. ate : 


Nan-hany-fa. 


(x}. Rather on the North and Weit Sides, which are wath’d by Rivers, the Lake being 3 or 4 Miles from it at leaft. 
VoL. I, Y The 
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GEOGRAPHICAL DESCRIPTION 


The Seventh City, Vu-chew-fu, or Ruchewta: ; 


Vuaccheafuor TANDS on the fide of a River in a great Plain, fufficiently fertile; the Compafs of 


its Walls is greater than that of any City in France, exccpting Paris ; its Government 
may extend twenty or twenty five Leagues, and contains fix Cities of the third Rank. 

To judge of its ancient Beauty by what ftill remains, it muft have been one of the moft 
flourifhing Cities of the Empire, before the laft Wars; but fince it was fack’d by the Tartars 
it is become a Heap of Ruins and Rubbifh ; in the midft whereof every now and then ote 
fees certain Houfes, which are repair'd, and form, as it were, Hamlets, Villages, and Boroughs 
in the City itfelf; excepting the Eaft-fide, which is well built, and contains almoft all the Tribunals 
of the Mandarins. 

They reckon but 40, or 50,000 Inhabitants in the City and Suburbs; the Country, to 
make amends, is very populous and well improv’d. In feveral Places they have two Harvefts 
of Rice every Year; and it is out of the Diftri@ of this City, that moft part of the Rice is 
taken, which the Province is oblig’d to furnifh yearly to the Emperor: it is very good, and 
fo white that it dazzles the Eyes. 

The Air is very pure and wholefome. Nothing can be; more agreeable than its Mountains 
from whence defcend Brooks and Rivers, which water and fertilize the whole Country, and 
this makes fuch plenty of Provifions here. Figs thrive very well ; and a Miffionary, having 
planted Vines in his Garden, they produc’d very good Grapes, whereof he made fome Wine ; 
but as to other forts of Fruit they do not ripen kindly, probably becaufe the Soil is too moift, 


The Eighth City, Lin-kyang-fu. 


N the Diftri€& of this City, and three Leagues diftant on the fide of the great River 

Kan-kyang, ftands a Ching, or Borough, where there is a great Trade for Drugs and Simples; 
becaufe it is a celebrated Port, where Barks arrive from all the Southern Parts, loaden with 
Medicinal Herbs, whereof Remedies are compos’d, and where they come from the other Pro- 
vinces in queft of them. As to the City it is not populous, and has but little Trade; the 
Inhabitants live very faving, whence they fay, by way of fneer, that one Hog ferves the City two 
Days. Its Diftri€t contains no more than four Cities of the third Order, 

It is fituated two Leagues and an half from the Kan-hyang, on the fide of the River 
Yu-ho ; its Soil is good, and Air wholefome ; it produces excellent Oranges, which are fent into 
the neighbouring Provinces, and indeed almoft all its Trade confifts in them; the Mountains 
furrounding it are cover'd with great Trees, or cultivated by way of Terraffes. 


The Ninth City, Ki-ngan-fu. 


INE Cities of the third Rank depend on this City, which is fituate on the fide of 
the Kan-hkyang. It is here that one perceives the Danger there is in defcending that 
River ; the Stream runs with extreme Impetuofity among feveral Rocks, which are even with 


’ the Surface of the Water, fo that one runs a great Rifk of perifhing, unlefs he has a fkilful 


Pilot. Hence all Barks that want Pilots are usd to provide themfelves in this City, or at 
leaft hire Men to help to fteer, till they have paft thefe dangerous Places: for there are 
eighteen Currents, which require both Strength and Skill, either to afcend or defcend them, 
They call this She-pa-tan. Tho’ the Country is uneven, the Plains in it are not lefs agree- 
able or fertile. They fay that there are Mines of Gold and Silver in the Mountains, 


The Tenth City, Shwi-chew-fu. 


HIS City ftands on the fide of one of the Branches of the Kan-kyang ; as it is divided 

by a River in two Parts, each of which is encompafs'd by a Wall, it feems to be two 

Cities. “This River bears great Barks at all times, but efpecially from February to Auguf, 
when it is fwell’d by the Rains. 

Thefe two Parts of the City are join’d together by two Bridges, one of Stone with upwards 
of ten Arches well built; and the other of Boats, which rifes and falls according as the Water 
increafes and diminithes. , 

In one of thefe Enctofures, call’d the North City, dwell all the Mandarins, both great and {mall ; 
viz, the ‘Mandarins of the People, the Mandarins of War, and the Mandarins of Literature ; 


whence it is alfo call’d the MandarinCity. The other part, call’d the South City, contains almoft 


-all thé confiderable Families, the Burghers, and the common People, without fo much as one 
Mandarin among them. As the Gates of both thefe Divifions are fhut, during the Night, in 
cafe any Difturbance fhould happen in the latter, the Mandarin would find it difficult fometimes 
to fupprefs it as fpeedily as might be required. 


The 
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The Air is fo mild and wholefome, that they have given it the Name of the Happy. In paoy tf, 
the Brooks that water the Country, there are found Gold and Silver Sand ; its Fields are K yang-fi. 
very fertile, and’ fuffice to furnith its pact of the Rice, which is fent to Ceurt ; the Mountains SYN 
and Forefts, wherewith they are furrounded, afford a very agreeable Profpeét 5 in thefe Mountains Taps 
they get the Lapis Armenus. Een 


s The Eleventh City, Ywen-chew-fu, 


TELDS to none of the reft in fertility of Soil, and plenty of every thing. It is fituate 7echew 
on the fide of the River Yu-bo; and has in its Neighbourhood a little Lake befet with 7” 
Houfes of Pleature, where the Inhabitants often go to divert themfelves, It furnifhes the reft of 
the Empire with a good deal of Vitriol and Alum; but its Diftrict is inconfiderable, as con- 
taining but four Cities of the third Order. 


The Twelfth City, Kan-chew-few. 


HIS is a City of great Refort, and may be compared to Rowen for Bigne(s;" it takes Kupchew,/fi. 
its Name from the River whereon it is fituate (v), altho’ it receives another in that 
Place call’d Chang-ho(z); its Trade is not inferior to that of the Capital. , 

They fay its Mountains afford extraordinary Plenty of Medicinal Herbs, as well as thofe 
of Quang-fin-fi, at the Foot of which the Chicf [Prie(t] of the Bonzas of the Sect of Tau-#/e, 
(who aflumes the magnificent Title of Tyen-/e or Heavenly Mafter) has his Refidence. 

Between Kan-chew and Nan-ngan, whereof I thall fpeak by and by, there are nothing but 
Defarts ; but from Kan-chew to Nan-chang for the Space of fixty Leagues along the River, the 
Country is charming, populous and fertile. The rapid Current fpoken of in the Defcription of Dangerous 
Ki ngan fi, is a Days Journey from Kan-chew ; it is near twenty Leagues in Length, and Paffage. 
when once Veffels have paft it, they find themfelves in a fine River, fix times broader than 
the Seine at Rouen; and fo cover’d with Barks, that at any time of the Day one may reckon 
above fifty Ships of Burden under Sail. 

As this Country borders on the Provinces of Hit-guang, Fo-kyen, and Quang-tong, ahd was 
formerly infefted with Robbers, who eafily efcap’d out of one Province into another, a Tau-ye 
was eftablifh’d here, who is Governor of two Cities of the firft Rank ; there is alfo a Cuftom- 
Houfe ‘erected for receiving the Duties laid on Goods that pafs up and down the two Rivers, 

Near the Walls of Kaz-chew, and in the Place where thefe two Rivers meet, there is a Bridge 
of Boats, which are faften’d to each other by Iron Chains, WNéar this Bridge is the Office, 
where the Receiver of the Cuftom-Houfe comes every Day, to fee the Barks fearch’d, and exa- 
mine if they have paid the Duty; one of thefe Boats is fo order'd as to open and thut, 
for the Barks to pafs,- after they have been examin’d. 

The Diftri@ of this City is very extenfive, containing twelve Cities of the third Rank; 
and abounds with thofe Trees from whence the Varnifh diftills, which is fome of the beft 
‘that China affords. 


The Thirteenth City, Nan-ngan-fu. 


"Te is the moft Southern City in the Province; it is as big as Orleans, very handfome Nan-xgan fui 
and populous, of great Trade,: and much frequented ; ‘for here all the Merchandizes muft 

land that go to, or come from the. Province of Quang-tong. The Suburbs are larger than the 

City, which has no more than four Cities of the third Order under its Jurifdiétion. 

_ In going from Nan-ngan to Nan-byong, the firft City of the Province of Quang-tong on 

that fide, one muft travel ten Leagues by Land; at the End of the firft two Leagues you asoineai 
come to a Mountain, fo fteep, that in fome Places they have cut it in form of Stairs; the Masta 
Top of it is Rock to the Depth of forty Feet, which they have been oblig’d to cut in order 

to open a Paffage. - Altho’ thefe Mountains are uncultivated, the Spaces between them are im- 

prov'd, and as well cover’d with Rice as the moft fertile Valleys, 








PROVINCE IW. FO-KYEN. 


: T HIS is one of the leaft yet richeft Provinces of the Empire; its Situation is ad- paoy. IV 


vantageous for Navigation and Commerce, and the Climate hot, but at the fame Fo-kyen 

time the Air pure and wholefome ; as part of it is wafh’d by the Sea, they catch YN 
: abundance of Fithes on the Coaft, which being dry'd and falted, are fent into the “aston.” 
inland Provinces. Along its Shores, which are very irregular, occafion’d by the many Bays of 
different Sorts, they have built a great Number of Forts for their Defence. 

It contains nine Fi, or Cities of the firft Rank, and fixty Hyen, or Towns of the third Rank ; Divifon. 
ae thefe ae Ps they pas Tay-wan, Capital of the Mand of Formofa, which I thal 
, as well as Hya-men, or Emoy, j 4 - i 

ae at Boel i: oe ”y, 4 Port of this Province, and the Ifles of Pong-hi, lying be- 


(v) This is the a (2) The Chang ho does not fall into the Kan-dyang at the Town. 


Fo-kyen 
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Fo-kyen is bounded by Che-Ayang onthe North, Kyang-fi on the Weft, Quane-tong on th 

Tegan, South, pee on the Eaft yy ieee of China. a eae : 
» Its Mountains, by the Induftry of the Inhabitants, are almoft all form’d into a ‘fort of Am-« 

Bounds. phitheatres and Terraffes, plac’d one over another, and fow'd with Rice; its Plains are water’d by 
Soil. great Rivers, Tortents and Springs that defcend from the Mountains, and are dextroufly convey'd 
by the Hufbandmen to fupply the Rice, which never grows but in Water. They have the Art 

of raifing the Water to the Top of the higheft Mountains, and convey it from one to the 

other, by Pipes of Bamba, with which this Province abounds. . 

Commodities, Befides, Fo-Ayen producing whatever grows in moft of the other Provinces of the Empire, it 
js render’d exceeding rich by the Trade which its Inhabitants drive with Yapan, the Philippine 
Afands, Formofa, fava, Kamboya, Siam, &c. The Commodities found here are, Mukk, 
precious Stones, Quick-filver, Silk, Hempen-Cloth and Callico, Steel, and all forts of Utenfils, 
made to great Perfection; and they bring from foreign Countries Cloves, Cinnamon, Pepper, 
Sandal-Wood or Sanders, Amber, Coral, and many other fuch Goods. Its Mountains are 
cover’d with Forefts, full of Trees fit for building Ships, and contain Mines of Tin and Tron ; 
they fay alfo that they yield fome of Gold and Silver, but it is forbidden to open them under 
Pain of Death. 

Fruit. Among the Fruits that it produces, there are excellent Oranges, bigger than thofe known 
in Europe, having both the Tafte and Smell of Mufcadine Grapes ; the peel comes off very eafily, 
is thick, and of a bright yellow ; they candy them with Sugar, and tranfport them into 
other Provinces. Here alfo are found thofe beautiful red Oranges, which we have defcrib’d 
elfewhere. 

In this Province alfo, as well as in Qyang-tong, there grow two forts of Fruit peculiar to 
China, that are much efteem’d, and not to be found elfewhere, vz. Li-chi and Long-ywen, {poken 
of at the Beginning of this Work. I fhall only add, that there is fcarce any Fruic in the World 
fo delicious as the Li-chi, efpecially that kind which has the little Stone. The Plant call’d Tyen- 
wha, which grows here, and is ufed by the Dyers in dying Blue, is in far greater Efteem than 
that which grows in the other Provinces. ; 

isavage: a. Phey fpeak a different Language in moft of the Cities of this Province, each of which 
has a Diale& of its own; Paffengers find this very inconvenient ; the Mandarin Language, 
which is the only one generally fpoken throughout China, is underftood by very few People of this 
Province. The Inhabitants are ingenious, and fond of Learning the Chznefe Sciences ; hence this 
Province produces a great Number of Literati, who attain to the great Employments of the 
Empire. 


The Firft City, F u-chew-fu, Capital of the Province, 


Fuchew fi. RESIDES over nine Cities of the third Order. Befides the Vice-Roy, the Tjong-tt, who 
. is the Intendant - Gerieral both of this Province and that of Che-kyang, refides here. 
It is famous for the Advantage of its Situation, the Greatnefs of its Trade, Multitude of its 
Literati, Fertility of its Soil, Beauty of its; Rivers, which carry the largeft Barks in the Empire 
eurereing: up to the Walls; and laftly for its admirable Bridge of above a hundred Arches, built with fair 
Briige white Stone, acrofs the Bay. All its little Hills are full of Cedars, Orange and Limon-Trees, 
They make an exceeding white Sugar, throughout its Diftri€t, where grow abundance of 
thofe Trees that bear the Fruits L-chi and Long-ywen ; the firft is fo agreeable, that one is never 
tired of eating it; the fecond is very good, but lefs efteem’d than the Li-chi. They dry thefe 
Fruits, and carry them into all parts of the Empire; but then they are not half fo pleafant as 
when they are newly gather'd, tho’ they are very wholefome, and often given to fick Folks, 


The Second City, Tfwen-chew-fu. 


Thwen-cbere- |HE Situation of this City is moft agreeable, and renders it a Place of great Trade. ft 
fi. is builton a Cape, and almoft encompafs’d with Water; the greateft Barks or Chinefe 
Veffels of Carriage enter within its Walls. It has within its Diftriét feven Cities of the third Rank. 
All thefe Cities are very populous, and carry on a great Trade ; their Houfes are uniformly neat, 
their Streets are pav’d with Bricks, which inclofe two Rows of fquare Stones, and adorn'd 

with Triumphal Arches. 
Temple. Among the Temples there is one that deferves Notice, on account of its two Towers, built 
with Stone and Marble, feven Stories high each; one may walk round each Story by means of 

Galleries on the Outfide. 
Remarkable Not far from the City is a Bridge, remarkable for its Largenefs as well as Beauty ; it is built 
Bridge. with blackifh Stone, has no Arches, but is fuftain’d by above three hundred Stone Pillars, which 
end on both fides in acute Angles, to break more eafily the SwiftnefS and Force of the Stream. 
This Bridge was built by a Governor of the City, who was griev'd to fee fuch an infinite 
Number of Barks perifh continually by the Violence of the Tides; they affirm that this Work 
coft him 1,400,000 Ducats. A prodigious Number of Ships, bound for foreign Parts, are every 
Hour. fetting eut from this City and others in its Diftri&t. 


The 
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The Third City, Kyen-ning-fu. ON 


IGHT Cities of the third Order depend on this City, which ftands on the fide of the Ayer-ning fu. 
River Min-bo ; it has a pretty good Trade, as lying in the way of all Ships that pafs up 
and down the River. 

As it ceafes to be navigable about the City Pé-ching-byen, thirty Leagues from Kyen-ning, 
‘the Goods are ‘landed here, and carry’d by Porters beyond the Mountains as far as a Borough 
near Kyang-chan in the Province of Che-kyang, where they are embark’d on another River. ‘There 
are eight or ten thoufand Porters attending the Barks, who get their Livelihood by going conti- 
nually backwards and forwards acrofs thefe Mountains, which are very fteep, and the Valleys, 
which are very deep. 

They have made this Road as even as the Nature of the Ground will permit; it is pav’d 
with {quare Stones, and furnifh’d with Boroughs full of Inns, for lodging Travellers. At Pi- 
ching-byen there is an Office where all Merchandizes pay a Duty, which is apply’d towards 
repairing the Road. 

While the Zartars were conquering China, Kyen-ning underwent two Sieges, and perfifted 
in refufing to fubmit to their Dominion ; but after the fecond Siege had lafted a long time, 
the Tartars took it, burnt it entirely, and put all the Inhabitants to the Sword ; moft of the 
Houfes have been rebuilt fince, but not fo fumptuoufly as before. 

Not far from Kyen-ning is Fu-ning-chew, a City of the fecond Rank, remarkable for having Pi-nng cheav, 
Jurifdiion over two Cities of the third Order, viz. Fi-ugan-hyen and Ning-te-byen. The 
Country where they are fituated is of a vaft Extent, but almoft wholly over-run with Mountains, 
of which thofe to the North are of difficult Afcent ; however it is in want of nothing, the neigh- 
bouring Sea furnifhing it with plenty of every thing. 


The Fourth City, Yen-ping-fu, (4) 


CATANDS on the Defcent of a Hill, at the Foot of which runs the River Minho; by means Yr-sinz/a, 
K) of fo agreeable a Situation, it appears like a kind of Amphitheatre to all that are upon 
the Water, who have a full View of the whole. Tho’ not very large, it is reckon’d one of the 
fineft Cities in the Empire, and is fortify’d naturally by the inacceffible Mountains which cover it. 
There is fcarce any City befides this, that can boaft of having the Water, which defcends from 
the Mountains, convey’d by Canals into every Houfe ; and, what is another fingularity belonging 
to it, the Mandarin Language, which is that of the Learned, is commonly fpoken by the Inhabi- 
tants, whence it may be infer’d that it was firft peopled by a Colony from: the Province of 
Kyang-nan. Alt the Barks of the Province pafs by the Foot of its Wall. 

Sha-hyen, which is one of the feven Cities under its Jurifdiction, is commonly call’d the Silver s43 jyen: 
City, on account of the Plenty and Fertility of its Lands, nor are thofe belonging to the other we 
Cities lefs fruitful. og 


The Fifth City, Ting-chew-fu. 


HIS City lies among the Mountains which feparate the Province of Fo-Ayen from that ging-chew-(%; 
of Kyang-fi ; of thefe Mountains fome are cover'd with Flowers, efpecially in Spring paws 
which makes a delightful Profpect; others, if they were allow’d to be dug, would afford Mines 
of Gold ; others again are fo prodigious high, as to be almoft inacceffible ; however the Country 
furnifhes plenty of all forts of Neccflaries, The Air indeed is not very healthful, nor the Trade 
confiderable. Seven Cities of the third Rank depend upon it, . 


The Sixth City, Hing-wha-fu, 


HE Name given this City, fignifies a growing Flower, and it mult be allow’d to be Hirg-wh 
| : yy : 1 I -W) iS 
I anes in the ot delightful and fertile Country of the whole Province, on the Sea Coat. ie 
ho’ it has no more than two Towns of the third Rank in its Diftri@, yet it’ ’ 
confiderable Tribute in Rice of all the Cities. Pepa eee 
Its Diftri€t” contains fo great a Quantity of Boroughs and Villages, that one would take it 
for one continued City. _Some of thefe Boroughs alfo might for their Largenefs and Beauty 
7 put in the Rank of Cities, Numbers of rich Merchants live there, who trade all over the 
mpire. 
The Roads are very handfome, broad, and almoft all pav'd with f Ss ity i 
_, The Ro | . quare Stones. The Cit 
adorn’d with feyeral Triumphal Arches. The Fruit Li-chi is better here than in any other ba 


= Ass ae ty catch very good Fith of all forts at Atiigwba fi, and the Country fur- 


a) Inthe Map Yen pi ‘ hy ¢ ata 
vy fei ape ile but in the Tables of Divifion, Pp. §. and of Longitude and Latitude atthe End of the Work, it is 
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The Seventh City, Shau-u-fu. 


HIS City, which is, as it were, one of the Keys of the Province, was not very con- 

fiderable formerly ; it is however become fo of late, and its Situation renders it very ftrong 
and commodious ; it is encompafs’d with feveral Forts or Military Places, which do not differ 
from the ordinary Cities, except that Troops are there in Garrifon, : 

In the Diftrict of this City, there are Manufadtorics of very fine Linnen, made of a kind of 
Hemp, which is much in Requeft in the Empire, becaufe it is cool in Summer, and when 
one f{weats never fticks to the Back. It has no more than four Cities of the third Order under its 
Jurifdiction. 


The Eighth City, Chang-chew-fu. 


HIS City, which is the moft Southern of all thofe in the Province, has ten Cities of 

the third Rank in its Diftri€&t. It ftands on a River that ebbs and flows, over which to 
the South of the Town is a very fair Bridge of thirty fix very high Arches ; it is fo broad, as 
to admit Shops on both Sides, where all things of Value, that either the Empire or foreign 
Countries afford, are fold: for it is not far from Emoy, which is a Place of very great Trade, 
and Merchandizes are continually paffing up the River that wafhes the Walls of Chang-chew, 
which Advantages have render’d it very populous and famous. Its Mountains produce the finett 
Cryftal imaginable, whereof they make Buttons, Seals, Figures of Animals, &c. 

The Inhabitants, who are very ingenious and induftrious, have a great Talent for Bufinefs, 
Its Territory abounds with Orange-Trees, the Fruit of which is much larger than the Euro- 
pean, and has both the Tafte and Smell of the Mufcadine Grape; they candy them together 
with the Peel, and tranfport them into foreign Countries as well as all over the Empire. Some 
Footfteps of Chriffianity are found in this City , altho’ it is not known whether they are of 
ancient or modern Original: but it is certain that P. Martini faw in the Hands of one of the 
Literati an old Parchrnent Book in Gothic Charaéters, which contain’d moft of the Scripture 
in Latin ; he offer’d a Sum of Money for it, but the Owner would not part with it, tho’ he had 
no Knowledge of the Cariflian Religion, becaufe it had been long in the Family, and his Anceftora 
had look’d on it as a great Rarity. 


Hya-men, or the Port of A-mwy. 


HIS is a’ famous Port call’d 4-mwy(s), from the Name of the Ifand to which it be- 
longs, for it is properly no more than a Road, that makes one of the beft Harbours 
in the World ; it is inclos’d on one fide by the firm Land, and feveral very high Iflands, which 
defend it againft all Winds, and is of fo great Extent as to receive many thoufand Ships. 


The Sea is fo deep that the biggeft Veffels may ride as near the Shore as they pleafe, with- 


The Ifland of 


Pi ongeha, 


out the leaft Danger; and there are continually in the Port a great Number of Chincfe Tranfports, 
that trade to foreign Countries, not very remote from China. About twenty Years ago, it was 
much frequented by European Ships, but at prefent very few are bound hither, the Trade 
being carry’d to Kanton. The Emperor keeps a Garrifon of fix or feven thoufand Men here, 
under the Command of a Chinefe General. ; 

At entring the Road, you double a Rock, which, rifing feveral Foot above the Water, 
feems to divide the Road in two Parts, in the fame manner that the Mingant divides that of Bre/. 
Three Leagues from thence there is a little Ifle, having a Hole from one Side to the other, thro’ 
which one may fee the Light ; for this Reafon it is call’d the Pierced [fand. 


The Ifland of Pong-hu. 


HE Ifland of Pong-bi forms a little Archipelago, between the Port of 4-mwy and the 

- Ifland of Formofa, which is inhabited only by the Chinefe Garrifon. However a Literary 
Mandarin relides there, to watch the Ships that are almoft continually paffing and re-paffing 
between China and Formofa, which brings in a confiderable Revenue to the State. 

As thefe Ifles are nothing but Sands or Rocks, all forts of Neceffaries muft be brought thither from 
Hya-men or Formofa, to the very Wood for firing. They afford neither Buthes, nor Briars, nor any 
Trees except one, which is their fole Ornament. The Port is good and fecure againft all 
forts of Winds. Its Ground is fandy, and the Water from twenty to twenty five Fathom deep. 

When the Dutch were Mafters of the Port of Formofa, they had built a fort of Fort at the 
End of the great Ifle pf Pong-bd, to defend the Entrance; but at prefent nothing remains of it, 
except the Name of Hong-mau-chay, that is, the Fort of the Red-Hairs, for fo the Chinefe calf'd 
the Dutch. This Port, altho’ it is in an uncultivated and uninhabited Country, is abfolutely 
neceflary for the Prefervation of Formofz, which at prefent has no Port for Ships, that draw 
above eight Feet of Water. : 


(8) In the Frengh it is written Emow, which in our Charaéters a Fattory there ; fome write Ey muy. 
Should be E macy or A my ; the Englifo call it Anmy, and have : 
. “Tay-wan, 
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. LVN 
§ this Ifland has been long unknown, even to the Chinefe themfelves, who, tho’ it be Tay-t0at, OF 
juft at their Doors, did not begin to get footing in it till the Reign of the late oe 
Emperor Kang-bi ; and as the Government, Manners, and Cuftoms of the Iflanders, (very dif- 
ferent from thofe of the Chinefé,) as well as the means by which they were fubdued, deferve 
a particular Relation, I fhall be more large in my Account of it. : 

The whole Ifland is not under the Dominion of the Chinefe. It is divided, as it were, in 
two Parts, by a Chain of Mountains, which begins in the South Part of Sha-ma-ki-tew, and 
ends at the North Coaft. Only that part lying to the Weft of the Mountains belongs to the 
Chinefe, contain'd between 22° 8', and 25° 20' of North Latitude. 

The Eaftern Part, if you will believe the Chene/*, is inhabited by Barbarians ; the Country Charaéter of 
mountainous, uncultivated and wild. The Charater they give of them, differs little from that the Natives, 
of the Savages of America ; they paint them’ lefs brutifh than the Troquois, more chafte than 
the Indians, and of a mild and peaceable Difpofition. They love and afiift one another, are not 
covetous or felfith, making no Account of Gold and Silver, whereof they fay they have feveral 
Mines ; but they are exceeding Revengeful, without Law or Government, living only on Fifh 
and the Fleth of Animals, and in fhort without Worfhip or Religion. 

This is the Account the Chinefe give of thefe People, who inhabit the Eaftern part of the 
Ifland ; but as the Chinefe are not always to be credited, when they fpeak of Foreigners, I will 
not vouch for the Truth of it, and the rather, becaufe there is no Correfpondence, but a con- 
tinual War, between the Chincfe and them. 

The Chinefz, who knew there were Gold Mines in Formofa, before they fubdu’d it, went in Gold Mines; 
Search of them, as foon as they got Poffeffion ; but as they found none in the Part whereof they 
were Matters, they refolv’d to examine the Eaftern Part, where they were affur'd they lay. 
Accordingly they equipp'd a fmall Ship, that they might go by Sea, being unwilling to venture 
their Lives in croffing unknown Mountains. The Inhabitants receiv’d them very kindly, and 
generoufly offer'd them their Houfes, Provifions, and all forts of Affiftance. But all the En- 
deavours of the Chine/e, during the eight Days they continued there, to difcover the Mines, prov'd 
fruitlefs;. either by the Fault of the Interpreter, who might apprize the People of their De- 
fin, or elfe thro’ a Politic Fear, being unwilling to give Sufpicion to a Nation, which 
had Reafon to be jealous of the Chinefé Power ; however that be, of all the Gold they came 
in queft of, they found none but a few Ingots, lying in the Cottages, whereof thofe poor People 
made no Account. ° 

The Chinefe, to whom this was a dangerous Temptation, vext at the bad Succefs of their Chin Cru; 
Voyage, and impatient to get poffeffion of thofe Ingots, refolv’d on a moft barbarous Stratagem ; “'Y. 
having equipp’d their Ship by the Affiftance of thefe good People, who furnith’d them with ‘all 
things necefflury for their Return, they invited their Benefactors to a great Entertainment, as it 
were, by way of Acknowledgment, and having made them all drunk, cut their Throats when 
they were afleep, and fail’d off with the Ingots. 

This cruel ACtion was not long unreveng’d, but the Punifhment fell on the Innocent; the seveng'd. 
News was no fooner fpread thro’ the Eaftern Part of the Ifle, than the Iflanders enter'd the 
North Part belonging to China, where they put Man, Woman, and Child to the Sword, without 
Mercy, and fired’ fome Chinefe Habitations. Ever fince that time, one Part of the Ifle has been 
continually at War with the other. : , 

That Part of Formofa, poffefs'd by the Chinefe, certainly deferves the Name it bears, It is a Air and Soil: 

fine Country, the Air is pure, and always ferene ; It produces plenty of ‘all forts of Grain, efpe- : 
cially Corn, Rice, &ec. and is water’d by many Rivers, which defcend from the afore-mention’d 
Mountains. Moft of the Fruits that grow in the Indies are found here, as, Oranges, Bananas, 
Ananas, Goyavas, Papayas, Cocos, Sc. and there is Room to believe, that if European Fruit- 
Trees were planted here, they would thrive; fince one meets with Peach-Trees, Apricocks, 
Figgs, Grapes, Chefnuts, and Pomegranates. They cultivate -a fort of Water-Melons, as they 
call them, which are much larger than thofe of Europe, and of an oblong Figure, tho’ fome- 
times they are round ; ses confift of either a white or red Pulp, and are full of a cool 
lufcious Juice, very grateful to the Chine. Tobacco and Sugar grow here exceeding well. 
All thofe Trees are fo agreeably rang’d, that when the Rice is tranfplanted in Lines and Squares 
as ufual, the whole Southern Part looks more like a vaft Garden, carefully cultivated, than a 
great Plain. ; 

As the Country, till of late, has been inhabited by a barbarous unciviliz’d People, Horfes 
Sheep, and Goats are very fcarce ; Hogs themfelves, fo common in China, ate pretty dear there ; 
but one meets with abundance of Pullets, Ducks, and tame Geefe ; as alfo of Oxen, which 
ferve to ride on inftead of Horfes, Mules, and Affes. They break them betimes, and bring 
them to'go as well and fwift as Horfes; they are furnith’d with a Bridle, Saddle and Crupper. 
which often coft very dear. ; 

_ You fee there Apes and Stags in Herds, but Fallow Deer are very rarely to be met with ; 
and if ‘there are any Beats, Boars, Wolves, Tigers, and Leopards, as in China, it is on the 
Mountains of the Eaftern Part, for there are none in thofe belonging to the Weftern. 

Very few Birds alfo are to be feen in this Part of the Ifland; the moft common Sort are 

Pheafants, which the Fowlers will not fuffer to encreafe. Was the Water of the Rivers as good © 


(¢) Written alfo Tay-van, : " 
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to drink as they are ferviceable in fertilizing the Soil, the [and would want nothing that was ne- 
ceflary within itfelf, ®t 

The Chincfé divide the Lands they poffefs in Formofa into three Hyen, or fubordinate Go- 
vernments, which depend on the Capital of the Ifland; each of thefe Governments has its par- 
ticular Officers, who are immediately fubject to the Governor of that Capital, and he to the 
Vice-Roy of the Province of Fo-hyen, whereof Tay-awan or Formofa makes a Part. 

The Capital, named Tay-wan-fi, is very populous, much frequented, and of great Trade 
being equal to moft Cities of China, for Goodnefs, and the Number of Inhabitants. There 
one finds every thing that either the Ifland produces, or is brought from other Countries, as Rice 
Sugar, Sugar-Candy, Tobacco, Salt, cur’d Venifon, which is much efteemed by the Chinefe, 
all kinds of Fruit, Linnen of divers Sorts, Wool, Cotton, Hemp, the Bark of certain Trees, 
and Plants refembling Nettles, abundance of Medicinal Herbs, for the moft Part wnlarewit 
in Europe ; thefe are the native Commodities, the foreign are Chinefe, and Indian Callicoes, Silks 
Varnith, China Ware, feveral things made in Europe, ec. there are very few Mulberry-Trees 
in the Ifland, and confequently few Silks of the Country, or Manufaétories, 

If the Chinefe had Liberty to fettle in Formofa, feveral Families would gladly tranfplane 
themielves thither ; but in order thereto they muft obtain Pafsports from the Mandarius of China, 
who grant them with Difficulty, and not without taking Security. 

The Afandarins are very careful to examine all that pafs into or out of the IMand, and fome of 
them extort Money under-hand. This extraordinary Precaution is the Effet of good Policy, 
efpecially as the Tartars are Matters of China; for Formofa is a Place of great Importance, and 
if a Chinefé thould feize it, he might raife great Troubles in the Empire: fo that the Emperor 
keeps a Garrifon there of ten thoufand Men, commanded by a Tjéng-ping, or Lieutenant-General, 
two Fi-t/yang, or Major-General, and feveral inferior Officers; who are chang’d duely every three 
Years, or oftner, if there be Occafion, 

The Streets of Tay-wan-fii are all ftrait as a Line, and cover’d during feven or eight Months 
in the Year, to keep off the Heat of the Sun, They are not above thirty or forty Feet broad, 
but fome of them are near a League in Length; all the Houfes on each fide belong to .Dealers, 
whofe Shops are adorn’d with Silks, Céiza Ware, Varnith, and other Goods, rang’d to admirable 
Advantage, in which Art the Chizefe excel. 

Thefe Streets look like charming Galleries, and it would be a Pleafure to walk in them, if 
tliey were lef crouded with People, and better pav’d ; the Houfes are cover'd with Straw, 
and built for the moft Part only of Clay and Bamb#; the Tents wherewith the Streets. 
are cover’d, hide all that is difagreeable, letting nothing be feen but the Shops. : 

Tay-wan-fi has neither Fortificatidns nor Walls; the Tarters don’t care to confine either 
their Forces or Courage within Ramparts ; they love to feour the Country on Horfeback. The 
Port : pretty good, and fhelter'd from all Winds, but the Entrance becomes more difficult 
every Day. 

Heretofore it had two Entrances, the one call’d Ta-kyang, where the greateft Ships ride 
with Eafe; and the other Lo-u/h-men, where the Bottom is Rock, and there is not above nine 
or ten Feet Water, at the higheft Tides. The firft Paffage is impra¢ticable at prefent, for in 


-fome Places they find but five Feet Water, and the moft it rifes to is feven or eight ; befides, 
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‘the Enemies they had moft to fear, that is, the Chine/e and Faponnefe. 


it is every Day choak’d up more and more by the Sea rolling in the Sands, 

The Dutch formerly enter’d the Port by this Ta-dyang, and to keep foreign Ships out, at the 
Point of the Ifle, to the South of the Ta-kyang, they built a Citadel, which would be an ex- 
cellent one, was it not founded on the Sand; however, it is very fit to defend them from 

The Part of Formofa which is fabje& to the Chinefe, is inhabited by two different Nations, 
the Natives, and Chinefe, who, drawn by Gain, flock from feveral Provinces of China, Tay- 
wan-fi, Forg-fhan-hyen, and Chu-lo-byen, are inhabited only by Chinefe, for the third Hyen, 
of the three abovementioned, is included in the Capital, As to the Natives, there are none 
but what are the Servants, or rather the Slaves of the Chine/e. 

Belides thefe three Citics the Ck have feveral Villages, but they have no confiderable Fort 
excepting Ngan-ping-ching ; it is at the Foot of the Caftle of Zeland, which is the Name given 
by the Dutch to the Citadel fpoken of before. There may be four or five hundred Families 
at Ngan-ping-ching, with a Garrifon of two thoufand Men, commanded by a Fia-tfang, oF 
Major-General. ; 

The Chinefe in Formofa are the fame as to Government and Manners as in China; fo that 
I fhall only here give an Account of the Genius and form of Government among, the Natives. 

The People of Formofa, who are fubject to the Chincfe, are divided into forty five Boroughs 
ot Habitations, call’d She, thirty fix inthe Northern, and nine in the Southern Part ; the Northern 
Boroughs are populous enough, and the Houfes very like thofe of the Chine/e: but thofe of the 
South are no more than a Parcel of Cottages made of Earth and Baméé, cover'd with Straw, 
raifed on a kind of Terra&, three or four Foot high, built in form of a'Tunnel inverted, and fifteen, 
twenty, thirty, or forty Feet in Diameter; fome of them are divided by Partition-Walls. 

There are in thefe Huts neither Chairs, Benches, Tables, Beds, nor any Moveable. In 
the middle is a kind of Chimney or Stove, rais’d above.two Feet from the Ground, where 
they drefs their Vidtuals ; their ordinary Diet is Rice, fmall Grain, and Game, which they take 
either by running or with Arms; their Swiftnefs is furprifing, and they have been feen to 
out-run Horfes in their full Speed. a 
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The Chinefe alledge as the Caule of their Swiftnefs, that till the Age of fourteen or fifteen 
their Knees and Loins are bound exceeding tight. Their Arms are a fort of Dart, which 
they throw the Space of feventy or eighty Paces with the greateft Dexterity; and tho’ nothing 
is more fimple than their Bows and Arrows, yet they kill Pheafants flying with as much cer- 
tainty, as do Europeans with a Gun, They are very flovenly in their Diet, having neither Dithes, 
Plates, Spoons, nor Chop-fticks ; whatever they have drefs’d, is put on a piece of Wood or Mat, 
and they feed themfelves with their Fingers like Apes ; they eat their Flefh half raw, and chink it 
exceeding delicious if it be but fhewn to the Fire. For a Bed they are content with the Leaves 
of a certain Tree, very common in the Country, which they fpread on the Earth or Floor 
of their Cottages, and fo lay themfelves down to fleep. Their whole Apparel is a fingle 
Cloth, wherewith they are cover’d from the Waift down to the Knees. 

Pride, which is rooted in the Heart of Man, finds means to fubfift amidft fo much Poverty; 
they even pay dearer for it than the moft polite People, who pique them{clves more on Luxury 
cand Magnificence. Thefe latter borrow Hair from Animals, and Silk from Worms, which 
they embroider with Gold and Silver ; but our Iflanders make ufe of their own Skin, whereon 
they imprint feveral grotefque Figures of Trees, Animals, Flowers, &c. which puts them to fuch 
violent Pain, that the Operation would kill them, was the whole to be perform’d at once. 
They therefore employ {everal Months about it, and fometimes a whole Year, during which 
time, they muft put themfelves every Day to a fort of Torture, and all to gratify the Am- 
bition they have to diftinguith theméelves from the Croud ; for it is not every one that is 
allow'd to bear thofe Marks of Magnificence, the Privilege being granted only to fuch, as in 
the Judgment of the moft confiderable Men of the Borough, have excell’d the reft in running 
or hunting, 

Neverthelefs, all Perfons are at Liberty to blacken their Teeth, wear Bobs in their Ears, 
Bracelets above their Elbows and Wrifts, Necklaces and Coronets, confifting of feveral Rows 
of fmall Grains of different Colours; thefe Coronets end with a kind of Plume made of Fea- 
thers of Cocks or Pheafants, which they pick up with a great deal of Care. Whoever reprefents 
to his Imagination thefe fantaftical Ornaments on the Body of a Man of an eafy and flender 
Shape, olive Complexion, with fleek Hair hanging negligently over his Shoulders, arm’d with 
a Bow and Dart, all his Cloathsa piece of Linnen two or three Feet long, which goes round 
him from the Waift to the Knecs, will have the true Pidture of a Native of the Southern 
Part of Formofa. 

In the North Part of the Ifland, as the Climate is fomewhat colder, they cover themfelves 
with the Skins of Stags, kill’d in hunting, whereof they make a fort of Coat, without Sleeves, 
fhap’d much like a Da/matic (p). They wear a Bonnet in form of a Cylinder, made of the 
Leaves of Bananas, which they adorn with feveral Coronets, plac’d one over another, and 
faften'd with very narrow Bands, or little Locks of Hair, of different Colours ; on the Top 
a the pean they place a Tuft or Plume of Cocks or Pheafants Feathers, like thofe in 
the South, 

Their Marriages have nothing barbarous in them, they do not buy their Wives, as they 
do in China; neither have they any Regard to the Fortune of one or the other Party, as ts 
practifed in Europe, the Fathers and Mothers having {carce any Hand in them at all. 

When a young Man has a Mind to marry, and meets with a Lafs to his liking, he goes 
feveral Days together with Mufick to her Door; if the young Woman is fatisfy’d with her Spark, 
fhe goes out to him, where they fettle Terms between themfelves, after which they acquaint 
their Parents with the Matter, who prep.ure the Marriage Feaft. This is made at the Houfe of 
the Bride's Futher, where the Bridegroom continues, looking on it as his own, and himélf as 
the Support of it, without ever returning to ftay at his Fathers Houfe; which thence- 
forth he has no more Regard to, than the Brides in Europe have for the Houfes of their 
Parents, when they quit them to live with their Spoufes ; hence they place their good Fortune 
- having Boys but Girls, who procure them Sons-in-Law, that are the Props of their 
old Age, 

Altho’ the Iflanders in this Divifion are intirely fubjeét to the Chinefe, yet they ftill preferve 
fome Remains of their ancient Government ; each Borough choofes three or four of the moft an- 
cient, who are in greateft Repute for Integrity, tobe the chief Judges over thitm ; thefé detgr- 
mine all Differences abfolutely, and if any one refufes to fubmit to their Decifion, he is driven 
that Inftant out of the Borough, without Hopes of ever being admitted there again, nor dares 
any other receive him. 

They pay their Tribute to the Chinefe in Grain, the Tails or Skins of Stags, or in other 
Things of that Nature, which are eafily procur’d in the Ifland. To regulate what concerns 
this Tribute, there is in every Borough a Chinefe, who learns the Language, to ferve as an 
Interpreter to the Mandarins. Thefe Interpreters, inftead of procuring Eafe to thefe poor People, 
and preventing their being over burthen’d, are fo many petty Tyrants, who tire out the Patience 
not only of them, but the Mandarins themfelves, who are forc’d to let them continue in their Em- 
ployments, to avoid greater Inconveniencies, 

However, of the twelve Boroughs that were fubje& to the Chinefe in the South, there remain 
but nine. Three of them having revolted, they drove out their Interpreters, and united them- 


(0) Dalmatic is a kind of Cope or Veltment which Deacons, Subdeacons, and even Bifhops pat on, when they officiate. 
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Prov. fy, /lves with thole of the Eaftern Part of the IMand, paying no longer Tribute to China ; under 
Fo-kyen. the prefent Emperor a great Number of Boroughs have fubmitted, and they hope, by little’ 
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» and little, that the reft will follow their Example. Tho’ thefe People are reckon’d Barbarians’ 

™ by the Chincfe, vet they feem to have truer Notions of Wifdom, than many of the Philofo-' 
phers of China. One finds among them, by the Confeftion of the Chinefe themfelves, no- 
cheating, thieving, quarrelling, nor any Law-Suits, except againft their Interpreters, and they. 
practife all the Duties of Equity ‘and mutual Benevolence ; whatever is given to any of them. 
mult not be touch'd by him, till thofe who fhar'd the Labour partake of the Wages. 

There appear to have been Chriftians among thefe Iflanders, when the Hoslanders were Matters 
of the Port; we found feveral of them who underftood Dutch, read their Books, and made: 
ufe of their Characters in writing ; we alfo faw in their Hands fome Fragments of Scripture in’ 
the fame Tongue. : 

Thefe People adore no Images (r), and even abhor whatever tends that Way; they per- 
form no religious Worfhip, nor fay any Prayers, yet we have feen fome who had Know." 
ledge of one God, Creator of Heaven and Earth, in three Perfons, Father, Son, and’ Holy 
Ghoft ; that the fir! Man was call'd Adam, and the firft Woman Eve, and that they had 
by their Difobedience brought down the Anger of God on themfelves and their Pofterity ; 
and that it is neceffary to have recourfe to Baptifm, to wath out that Stain. They are acquainted 
alfo with the Form of Baptifin, neverthelefs we could not tell certainly whether they were 
baptized or not. Ks? 

Altho’ Formofa is not far from China, yet the Chinefe, according to their Hiftory, had 
no Knowledge of it, befcre the Reign of the Emperor Swen-si of the Dynaffy of. the Ming, 
about the Year 1430, when the Eunuch Wan-/an-pau, returning from the Weft, was driven 
thither by a Tempeft. 

This Eunuch finding himfelf in a ftrange Land, whofe Inhabitants appear’d to him as bar-., 
barous as their Country was beautiful, made fome Stay there, in order to get the beft Intel- 
ligence he could of it, to carry to his Mafter; but the greateft Advantage he reap’d by: his: 
Enquiries, were a few Plants and Medicinal Herbs, which are to this Day employ’d in Ching 
with good Succefs, : 

In the forty fecond Year of the Emperor Kya-tfing, and of Chriff 1564, Yueta-yew, Chief 
of a Squadron, cruifing in the Eaftern Sea of China, met a Corfair, named Lin-tan-hyen, 
who had. feiz'd the Ifles of Pong-hi, where he had left Part of his Men. He was a proud 
Man, and ambitious of every Occafion to diftinguifh himfelf ; as foon as he faw Yuta-yéw, 
he fail'd up to him, attack’d him brifkly, and had -infallibly defeated the Chinefé Squadron; 
if he who commanded it had not had an equal-Share both of Courage and Conduct. 

Yu-ta-yew receiv'd the firft Fire with unconcern, after which’ he attack’d his Enemy in 
his Turn ; the Fight lafted more than five Hours, when Night coming on, Lin-ta-kyen fled 
towards the Iles of Pong-h#, with an Intention, after he had refrefh’d his Troops, and taken 
all the reft of his Soldiers on Board, to return and face the Enemy; But Yu-ta-yew,- like -an 
experienced Captain, purfued him fo clofely, that at break of Day Lin-tau-kyen found the 
Entrance of the Port block’d up by Part of the Enemy’s Squadron. His Troops being much 
dimini(h’d in the Fight, and intimidated by their Loffes, judg’d it dangerous to attempt enter- 
ing the Port, wherefore he refolv'd to continue his Courfe, and put into Formofa. 

Yu-ta-yew purfu'd him thither, but as he found the Sea fhallow, and befides had no Know- 
ledge of the Entrance of the Port, he was unwilling to expofe his Ships, and return’d to the Ifles 
of Pong-bi, whereof he made himfelf Mafter. He made the Soldiers he found there Prifoners, 
and after he had left a good Garrifon in the Place: return’d viétorious -to China, where he gave 
an Account of his Difcoveries and Expedition. The Court receiv'd the News with Joy, and 
fent a Literary Mandarin to govern thofe Ifles. ‘ 

Formofa, fays the Chincfé Hiftorian, was then an -uncultivated Country, inhabited only by 
Barbarians. Lin-tau-kyen, who had great things in View, not thinking this Mand fit for his 
Purpofe in his prcfent Circumftances, cut the Throats of all the Inhabitants that fell into his 
Hands, and by an unparallel’d Piece of Inhumanity making ufe of the Blood of thofe unhappy 
Mortals to caulk his Ships, put to Sea as foon as he could for the Province of Quang-tong, 
whete he dy’d miferably. 

Towards the End of the Year 1620, which was the firft of the Emperor Tyen-ki, a Fa- 


feize Formofe. panfe Squadron landed on Formofa ; the Officer who commanded it, finding the Country, wild 


Dutch arrive 


there, 


as it was, fit for receiving a Colony, refolv'd to fubdue it ; for which End he left part of his 
People there, with Orders to get fuch Information concerning it, as was neceflary for the Exe- 
cution of his Defign. : £4 

About the fame time a Dutch Ship, in its Courle to or from Yapan, was.driven by Storm 
on the Ife, where they found the ‘Yapane/é in no Condition to oppofe-them. The Country, accord- 
Yhg to the Chinefe Hiftorian, appear’d charming to the Dutch, and commodious for their Trade; 
wherefore under Pretence-of ftaying for Provifions and other Neceffaries, fome of them took the 
Opportunity to examine the Ifland. ; . 

On their Return on board, they refitted their Ship, after which they intreated the: ‘fapa- 


() Tt is Ido/:, in the Original : ‘but tho’ P. du Halde maces a well known to every bedy, yet Proteftants make no Difference. 
Diltindlion between the Worthip of Idols and Images, for Reafons oe ‘ : ¥f 
; nbfe 
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nefe, with whom they were unwilling to embroil themfelves, for Fear of hurting their Trade, tO Prov. IV, 
let, them build a Houfe on the Share, at one of the Entrances of the Port, which might be Vo-kyen. 
of .fome Benefit to them in trading with ‘Yasan. The Fapanefiat firft rejected their Propofal, io 
but the Dutch prefling theiv Inftances, and ailuring them that.they would take no more, Ground aos a 


than what an Ox-Hide would inclofe, they at laft confented. (F) ; Fermofa. 

The Dutch immediately went to work, and cutting the Hide into very narrow ‘Thongs, Th Dar? 
join’d the Ends together, and therewith mreafur'd out their Ground. The Yafancfe were at ficlt Juprye, and 
a little angry at this piece of Fraud ; but on farther Reflections pleas’'d with tke Stratagem, they aoe 
were pacify’d, and allow'd the Dutch to’make ule of the Land; accordingly they in that“ 
Place built. the Fort I have already tpoken of, on the Gate whereof are {till to be feen thefe 
Words: CasTEL ZELANDA, 1634. i; 

The Building this Fort render’d the Dutch Matters of the Port, and the only Paffage by 
which large Ships could enter; perhaps the ‘Yupanefe faw the Importance of it too late. How- 
ever that be, whether they took Umbrage at the new Fort, or did not find their Account in 
the Ifand,: which continued {till unimprov'd, they foon after abandon’d it, and return’d home. 

- The Dutch feeing themfelves now fole Mafters of Formefa, for the Iflanders were in no Con- 
dition to oppofe them, the better to fecure the Port, built on the other Side of it, oppofite to 
Fort Zeland, a Houfe fortify’d with four Semi-Baftions, whereof I have alfo fpoken before. 

, At this time China was all in a Combuftion, partly by the Civil War, which laid wafle 
fo many fine Provinces, and partly by the War with the Zartars, who at length fubdued it, 
and founded.the prefent Dyzaffy. One of thofe who moft ftrenuoufly oppos’d the latter, was a 
Perfon of Condition.in the Province of Fo-kyen, call'd Ching-chi-long(c), who from an ordinary 
Trader was become one of the greateft Merchants in China; This Perfon fitted cut a Fleet 
at his‘own Expence, .agdintt the fartars, :and was foon fallow'd by an innumerable multitude of 
Chinefe Veflls, whereby he became Head of one of the.moft formidable Fleets that ever appear'’d 
in thofe Seas ; the Tartar offer'd him the Dignity of King, provided he would acknowledge 
his Sovereignty, which Offer he refufed, butdid not long enjoy his good Fortune.. Happy had 
his Zeal for Religion. (for he was:a Chri/fian) equall'd his Fidelity to his Prince and Country, 
now ready to fall under a foreign Power. 

His Son'Ching-ching-hong (u), who fucceeded him in the Command of this numerous Ar- Cing-ching. 
mada, more zealous flill for his Country than his Father, undertook divers Exploits; he bes fire of Co i 
fieged feveral confiderable Cities, as Hay-ching in the Province of Fo-kyen, which he took after Forms/a. 
cutting in Pieces the Tartar Army fentto relieve it ; alfo Wen-chew in Che-kyang , Nan-king in 
Kyang-nan, Gc. But his Succefs did not continue long, for he was at length vanquifh'd by the 
Gah and driven quite out of China; he then direéted his Views towards Formofa, refolving 
to expel the Dutch, and eftablith a new ‘Kingdom there. : 

In the Year 1661, and the feventeenth of the Reign of Shun-/i7, Father of the Emperor Kang- 
hi, Ching-ching-kong \eft. China, and in his Way to Formofa took thc Mes of Pong-hit. “The 
Dutch, who without doubt thought themfelves fecure on the Side of China, which was ftill 
in Trouble, had taken no Care to furnif, Poag-bd and Tay-wan with Forces ; fo that Ching- 
ebing-kong no fooner appear'd, but they fell into his Hands; he left there an hundred of his Ships 
to.guard them, and continued his Coyrfe to Formofa. gh 9 re yt YE : 

In the Garrifon left to defend the Fort and Port of Formofa, there were but eleven Dutch- 
men, the reft confifted. of Indian Blacks and, Mlanders;, notwithftanding which Inequality the 
Hollanders refolv'd to. defend them€lvesbravely, which they did. S aes re ; 

Ching-ching-kong enter'd the Port with his Fleet, confifting pf nine hundred Sail, by the Paflage 
of Lo-ul-men, a great League beyond the Fort of Zeland, and landed Part of his Men, in 
order to attack the fame, both by Sea and Land , the Siege lafted four Months, during which 
time the Durch defended themiclves by their Cannon, with an unexpected Succes. Ching-ching- 
dong was in Delpair to meet with fuch a Refiftance and Courage in a Handful of Ewropeans, 
againft an Army fo numerous as his own. As the Chinefe wanted Guns, they had no Hopes 
of reducing the Dutch otherwife than. by Famine, which Method as it required much Time, 
would give. them an Opportunity of procuring Afliftance from their Ships at Batavia, or thofe 
that trade to ‘Yapon, Bae ke 

Ching-ching-kong was fully appriz’d of the Difficulty of his Enterprize; but feeing no Hopes 
of ever returning to China, while the Tertars govern’d, on whom he had made War, and that if 
he was fhut out of Formofa, he. knew not where to retire to, he refolv’d to make a la(ft Effort 
againft the Dutch ;. thefe had four Ships in.the Port, on board each of which they had put one 
of their Men with Indians to guard them, the other feven Dutchmen were block'd up in the 
Citadel or Fort of Zeland. : 


(t) Te is remarkable that the fame Stratagem, related here 
of the Dutch, was ufed by the Phenicians in Building Byrya, 
afterwards Carthage, and there is:a Refemblance in che Cha? 
radters aa well as adverse of tha cwo People. 


(s) He’is named Chin chi lung in the Dutch Embaffies, where | 


it is obferved, chat he Was tcallal: by Féreigners Iguon, or Thian 
and Equen; there alfo we are told, that he alpired to the Empire, 
‘was made General of the Chinefe Forces*, betray'd the Emperor 


(4) This muft be the famous Coxinga inthe Dutch Embathes 
for it is there faid, that his Son Coxinga and Brothers being 
(about 1657) informed of his Father's Imprifonment, betock 
them(elves again to the Fleet, and kept the Yartars on the Coatt_ 
in continual Alarm, till being at length driven ouc of the [Mands 
Ay, Que-moy, Fe. by the Tartars, affited by the Durch; he in 
Revenge, in 1660, failed with all’ bis Forces to Tay-wan and 


Formofa, both which [flands, with Caltle Zeland, he took in * See Ogil. 


A the ba and was after all cafttin Prifon by them, at Pe March 1661, after a Siege: of '1q- Months, treating the Dutch China, Vol 
ing, where he y'd. i Behan ‘ty "+, with great Rigour, contrary to Agreement. : Gol 
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Prov. vy, Thefe Ships the Chinefe Captain purpofed to burn, to thisend putting a Quantity of Fire. 
Fo-kyen, works on Board fome of his own Velfels, and being favour’d by a North-Eaft Wind, he fent 
\-w~N them driving againft thofe of the Hoélanders, whereof he burnt three; on this unexpected Suc- 
Pre , cels he immediately fummon’d the Dutch, who were inclofed in the Port, to furrender, declaring 
Formeya, he would fuffer them to retire with all their Effects, but if they perfifted to hold out, he would 
The Durch give them no Quarter. The Dutch, who had only one Ship left, readily accepted of the Offer 
driven out. and having put their Goods on Board their Veffel, deliver’d up the Place into the Hands of 
the Chincf’, and fail’d away. 

Ching-ching-kong having no body new to oppole his Defigns, diftributed part of his Troops 
in that Part of Formofa, which is at prefent poffefs'd by the Chinefe. He plac’d a Garrifon 
at Kr-/ong-chay, an abandon’d Fortrefs formerly built by the Spaniards, and built one himflf 
at Tan-fhwi-ching, at the Mouth of the River Tan-/hw1, where the Chine/e Veflels might lie 
at Anchor. He pitch’d on the Ground where Chu-lo-yen and Fong-/han-hyen ftand at prefent 
and founded two Cities thereon, to which he gave the Names of Tyen-hing-hyen and Wai, 
nyen-hyen. He erected the Capital of his new Dominions in the Place where Tay-wan-fi now is, 
and gave it the Name of Shing-tyen-fu ; he eftablifh’'d his Palace and Court at Fort Zeland, giving 
it the Name of Ngan-ping-fi, which it ftill retains, 

Tt was then Formofa began to take a new Form, where he eftablifh’d the fame Laws, Cu- 
ftoms, and Government as in China ; but he did not long enjoy his new Conguett, dying within 
a Year and fome Months, after he had taken Poffeffion of the Ifland. He was fucceeded by 

Ching-ting- is Son Ching-king-may, who having been bred up to Study, took little or no Care to cultivate 
may: the Lands his Father had acquired with fo much Pains and Fatigue, which much diminith’d 
the Courage of his Troops, and their Zeal for his Service. 

In the Year 1673, and the twelfth of the Reign of Kang-bi, the Kings of Quang-tong and 
Fo-kyen revolting, Ching-king-may, being willing to revive the Martial Spirit of his Troops, 
refolv'd to join the latter againft the Tartar ; accordingly he fitted out his Ships, and fail’d to 
the Coafts of that Province, but as he would be treated on the Foot of a fovereign Prince, and 
the King of Fo-kyen pretended to have the Precedency of him, he was fo highly incenfed thereat, 
that he forthwith declar’d War againft him. 

They fought on both Sides with much Refolution and Courage, but as the Troops of 
Ching-king-may confifted of Veterans, the Victory always fell to him ; fo that the King of Fo- 
yen was at length oblig’d to caufe himfelf to be fhav'd a fecond time, and lie gt the Mercy 
of the Tartars. Ching-king-may return’d to Formofa, where he dy’d foon after, leaving for Suc- 

Cling-te fen. ceffor his Son Ching-ke-/an, who was very young, under the Conduct of Lyew-que-kan and Fong- 
f-fan, two Officers firmly attach’d to his Intereft. 

The Rebellion of Fo-Ayen being intirely fupprefs'd by the Tartars, they abolifh’d the Title 
of King ; and in the Year 1682, which was the twenty firft of the Reign of Kang-bi, they 
eftablifh'd a Tjong-t# to govern both this Province and that of Che-kyang, which is a Dignity 
fuperior to that of Vice-Roy. 

The firft of their Appointment was Z/ong-td yau,. who was dexterous, polite, and of an en- 
gaging Behaviour ; no fooner was he in the Poft, than he publifh’d a general Amnefty, which 
extended to Formofa, for all who fubmitted themfelves to the Dominion of the Tartars; with 
Promife to procure them the fame Employments, Honours, and Privileges, which they poffefs’d 
under their refpective Chiefs. This Declaration had the defired Effect ; for moft of thofe who, 
having follow'd Ching-ching-kong, had abandon’d their Country, Wives, and Children, fecing 
themfelves in a foreign, uncultwated, and almoft uninhabited Land, without Hopes of 
drawing any confiderable Advantage from it, were rejoic'd to find fo good an Opportunity 
of returning home, Some therefore without any farther Delay left Ching-ke-fan to go into Fo- 
hyen, where the Tjong-td yau receiv'd them with fo much Curtefy, and fo well provided for them, 
that they were quickly follow’d by a great many more. The Tfing-ti yau thought this a 
proper time to fubdue Formofa, and accordingly fent out of hand a formidable Fleet under the 
Command of a 77-té, or Licutenant General, to feize on the Ifles of Pong-b#. The T7-t@ found 
more Refiftance there than he expeéted, the Soldiers defending themfelves vigoroufly with the 
Affiftance of the Dutch Cannon; but at length they were oblig’d to fubmit to Number and 
Force. 

Submits to The Ifle of Pong-hi being taken, the young Prince’s Council judg’d it would be difficult, 

the Emperor confidering the Temper the Troops were then in, to preferve Formofa; and without waiting 

of China. for the Ti-t@ to come and attack them in form, they difpatch’d a Ship to carry a Petition 
to the Emperor, in the Name of the young Prince, by which he fubmitted himfels to his Majefty. 
This Petition, faithfuly tranflated from the Chinef, is as follows : 


The King of Yen-ping, General of the Army, Ching-ke- 
fan, prefents this Petition to the Emperor. 


s \ X 7 HEN humbling myfelf at the Feet of your Majefty, I confider the Grandeur of 
“ China, which from time immemorial has always fupported itfelf with fo much 


Glory, and where an infinite Number of Kings have fucceeded each other ; I cannot help 
“ confeffing 
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*¢ confeffing that it is the Effect of a particular Providence of Tyer (m), who has chofen your paoy ty. 
« illuftrious Houfe to govern the nine Earths.(*). Tyen has not made this Change but in order Fy-Kyen, 
“to render the five Virtues perfect (+), as appears evidently from the good Order and Succels U-WNS 
“of all your Majelty’s Undertakings. - : ei nacese 
“ When I think with Humility of my Anceftors, I perceive they were firmly attach’d to the 7... «47 0r 
« Interett of their Sovereigns, whereby they endeavour'd to make an Acknowledgment for the Ferra 
“* Favour they receiv'd from the preceding Dyna/ty, at a time when my Family had received none 
from your iluftrious Houfe, It was this Principal of Loyalty to his Prince, which oblig'd 
“ my Grandfather Ching-ching-hong to leave China, and go to grub up the uncultivated Lands 
of the Ea(t. My Father Ching-ching-may was a ftudious Man, who durft not venture him- 
«© lf on the Side of a Precipice; like the Kings of Ye-/ang, he was whoily employ’d in 
“ governing and inftruéting his People, confining himfelf to this Corner of the Earth, lying 
« in the midtt of the Sea, without having other Views. 
© Hitherto I have enjoy’d Benefits derived from my Anceftors ; J their Grandfon, never ceafe 
“to tettify my Acknowledgments, by continually calling to mind the Favours they have receiv’d 
* from Heaven, without aiming to aggrandize myfelf on Earth, But now that I fee your Ma- 
« jefty, like the Heavens (N), which by their Height and Extenfion cover all Things, and the 
« Earth, which by its Solidity sfupports them, always inclin’d to do good, and allay the Effects 
“ of your Juftice ; the Foundation whereon your Majefty governs China: Now that I fee your 
“ Majefty, like the rifing Sun, whofe Light fpreads itfelf in an inftant over the whole Earth, 
«© as foon as it appears on the Horizon, and difpels in a Moment the flender Mifts, which it 
“ meets with, on the Surface of the Earth; how dare I think of any thing elle but applying 
“© my felf to my Perfection? which I, a Foreigner, deem the only Means of acquiring Con- 
*© tentinent, ’ 
“ Should I think of fending my Ships to crofs over to the Wef (0), I confels I fhould com- 
«* mit a Fault: But alas! What remains of that Race which came into the Eaff ? Is it 
“not like a feeble Dew, that falls in the Morning, and ditfipates when the Sun appears ? 
“ How durft I then undertake any thing againft your Majefty ? My Heart is intirely devoted to 
€¢ aes This Petition difclofes its fincere Sentiments to your Majefty, who will fee the Effects 
“of them. 
“ | know at prefent that I am not in the right Way, and for the future, I fhall be ambi+ 
« tious to walk in the Garden of Charity, and in the Retinue of K7-/ing. I ardently with to 
© fee Heaven and Earth united in one; the poor People of this Ifand do not want to in- 
* toxicate themfelves with Liquor, or to furfeit themfelves with Vidtuals ; if they are treated 
« with Mildnefs, they will be more inclin’d to Submiffion. It is the,Nature of Fifh to retire 
« where the Water is deepclt, they have never too much of it, and can live a Jong time 
*€ amidft the Waves of the Sea. To confirm with an Oath all that I lay before your Majefty in 
* this Petition, may I never fee the Light of the Sun, if thefe are not the Sentiments of 


«| my Heart.” 





The Emperor’s Anfwer to this Petition was, that Ching-ke-fan fhould leave Formofa, and 
come to Pe-king. But Ching-he-fan fearing to go to Pe-king, by a fecond Petition, (wherewith 
he fent his Seals, and thof of the Principal Officers) reprefented to the Emperor, that having 
been born in .the Southern Parts, and being likewife very unhealthy, he dreaded the Cold of 
the North; wherefore he intreatéd. his Majefty to permit him’to retire into the Province of Fo- 
hyen, from whence his Anceftors came. , 

This laft Petition was of no Effeét, fo that this unhappy Prince, who faw himfelf almoft 
wholy deferted, was oblig’d to furrender Fermofa into the Hands of the Tartars, and go to Pe- 
hing, where on his Arrival at the Court, the Title of Count was conferr’d on him, in the 
twenty fecond Year of Kang-bi, and 1683 of Chrift, 








PROVINCE V. CHE-KYANG. 


! HIS Province is one of the moft fertile and flourifbing asto Trade, in the whole Ent- py 
i pire. It is bounded on the Eaft by the Sea; on the South by Fo-kyen; on the Coe 


North and Welt by Kyang-nan and Kyang-f, with which it is furrounded. , 
; They reckon in it eleven Cities of the firft Rank, whofe Jurifdidtions are like “fo Binds abd 
many Provinces, and feventy feven of the fecond and third Rank, befides an infinite Number of aac 
very popwlous Boroughs and Villages. 


e 
(1) Here Zen, which fignifies both God and Heaven, fands 


for God (t) Charity, Juftice, Civility, or the Ceremonies, Prudence, 


(") Thatis the whole inhabited World. The Cbine/ divide the 
Earth into 9 Sorts; 1. Mountains of good Land, 2. Stony Moun- 
tains, 3. Land and Hilloeks, 4. Black and dry Lands, 5. Moift 
Lands, 6. Sandy Lands, 7. Clay Lands, 8. Yellow Lands, and 
g. Red Lands. 


‘ 


Vor. I, 


Fidelity, or Honetty. 
: (x) Heredoubtlefs, in the Original Chinef, the Word Den 
is ufed, but the Properties of Height and Extenfion requires it 
to be taken for Heaven, as the Attribuce of Providence in the 
me oa oe it Mhould be tranfatedG od. : 

-(o the Wf is to be underiloo i 
oe ff dl China, and by the Baft, 
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Soil. 


Sills. 


Golden Fih. 


Gammors, 
Tallow Tree. 


Teuit Pei. 


BambiCanes. 


Hang-clew- 
fu. 


Number of 
the Inhabi- 
tunte, 


GEOGRAPHICAL DESCRIPTION 


The whole Country, which confifts of well cultivated Mountains, and equally fertile Fields, 


is cut with Rivers and Canals: which laft are broad, deep, and lin’d on both fides with hewn 


ftone; they are cover'd alfo with Bridges at certain Diftances, which join the Plains on both 
fides together, fo that one may travel all over the Province by Water as well as Land. The 
running Springs and Lakes, wherewith it abounds, contribute farther to its Fertility. 

Its Inhabitants are very mild, ingenious and polite. The Silks which they make, embroidered 
with Gold and Silver, are the beft in all Chzna, and fo cheap that a Suit of good Silk cofts lef 
than one of the moft ordinary Cloth in Ewrope. Hence one fees a great Number of Fields, full 
of dwarf Mulberry Trees, which they hinder to grow, planting and cutting them almoft like 
Vines ; the Chinese being convine’d by long Experience that the Leaves of the finalleit Mulberry~ 
Trees produce the beft Silk. 

They breed {fo great a Quantity of Silk-Worms in this Province, that we may almoft fay 
it_is in a Condition of ittelf to furnith Yapan, the Philippine Wands, and Europe with Silk 
of all forts, at an eafy Price. 

All forts of Necefluries are very plentiful. The Mountains in the South and Weft Part are 
cultivated ; in other Parts where they are interfpers’d with Rocks, they afford Timber for 
building Ships and Houtes. 

In the Lakes of this Province the Golden Fifh are found, which I have defcribed before ; 
it affords alfo abundance of excellent Cray-Fifh. In certain Places there grows an intinite Number 
of Muthrooms, which are carry’d all over the Empire. After having falted, they dry and keep 
them the Year round. When they want to make ufe of them, by only letting them lye a 
while in Water, they become as good and frefh as if they had been juft gather’d. 

The beft Hams come from this Province, where alfo that extraordinary Tree grows, call’d 
U-kyew-mi, which produces the Tallow ; likewife thofe Shrubs that bear a very white Flower 
refembling the Jafmin, excepting that it has a greater Number of Leaves as well as a more 
agreeable Smell ; a fingle Flower is futficient to perfume a whole Houfe, fo that they are in. 
fuch Efteem with the Cdine/e, that they take the fame Care to preferve thofe little Shrubs, as is 
employ’d in Europe to defend the Orange-Trees from the Rigour of Weather. 
Altho’ the Fruit call’d Pe-¢/ is found elfewhere, yet it is much more common in this Provinces 
it grows in marhy Water, and is as big asa Cheinut; its Kernel is cover’d with a very thin 
Skin; the Pulp is White, and full of an agreeable Juice, it is firm and fomewhat four. 

Some pretend that if one puts a Piece of Copper Coin with this Fruit in his Mouth, he 
may break it with his Teeth, as eafy as the Fruit itfelf; this P. Martini affirms, but other 
Miffionaries who made the Trial found it not fo. 7° 

The Canes or Reeds, call’d by the Portugueze Bamba, are found throughout the Empire, but 
Che-kyang yields more than any other Province, having whole Forefts of them ; thefe Bambu’s 
are of infinite ufe in China ; they are very large and hard ; and tho’ they are hollow within, and 
divided into Joints, they are very ftrong, and bear the greateft Burthens ; their Leaves are long, 
and fold:d in towards the Ends, Notwithftanding their Hardnefs, they are eafily flit into very 
thin Slips, wherewith they make their Matts, Boxes, Combs, &c, As they are by Nature bor'd 
thro’, they are very proper for Pipes to convey Water from one Place to another ; or for Telefcopes, 
to ferve cither as a Tube, a Cafe, or a Reft. 


The Firft City, Hang-chew-fu, Capital of the Province. 


HIS is one of the richeft and largeft Cities of the Empire. It is confiderable, efpecially 
on account of its moft advantageous “Situation, prodigious Number of Inhabitants, the 
Conveniency of its Canals, and its Trade for the beft Silk in the World. 

If you will believe the Chinc/e Proverb, it isthe Terreftrial Paradife. Its Figure is almoft round, 
it is forty Ls, or four Leagues, in Compals, exclufive of the Suburbs; thefe Zi muft be three 
hundred and fixty Paces each, from the Eaftern Gate to the Northern they reckon ten L7, One 
of our Miffionaries, by counting the Steps of the Chair-Men, judg’d that the Zi might well be 
of that Length. 

As to the Number of Inhabitants they amount to a Million. A Chriftien Bachelor affur'd | 
a Miflionary who refided there, that within the Walls only, without reckoning the Suburbs 
which are immenfe, the Officers who gather the Tax, had on their Rolls about three hundred 
thoufand Hé or Families ; or, as the Chinefe exprefs it, San-/he-wan (P), which fignifies thirty 
tines ten thoufand. ; ss 

The Walls of Haag-chew are fair, very high and thick, The Water of the Canal within 
the City is not good. There are on the Canals of the Suburbs a prodigious Quantity of 
Barks, inhabited by intire Families, the fame as at Kan-ton, The Streets are pretty narrow, 
but the Shops very neat, and the Dealers very rich. 

Thefe Streets are all adorn’d with Triumphal Arches, which one meets with, efpecially in Places 
of great Refort, being Monuments rais'd in Honour of the Mandarins, who have diftinguith’d 
themfelves in the Difcharge of their Office, or have attain’d the chief Dignities of the Empire. 
There are befides in Hang-chew dour great Towers, feveral Stories high. The Garrifon sec 

o 


(*) Orig. San-che-woan, which lalt Syllable is elfewhere written ouan. 
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" “ven thoufand Men, under the D/ang-kyun or Tartar General, and three thoufand under Prov. V- 
Mit-ywen or Vice- Roy. Che-kyang, 
‘Tuo’ there are large Gardens in the City, and the Houfes are of one Story, it is aftonifh- Ned 
ing to think how populous it is. The great Streets are throng’d with sae like thofe of 
"Paris, with this Difference, that there are no Women among them. The Tartar Troops have 
a Fortrefs here, feparated from the City by a Wall. The River, call'd Djjen-tang-kyang, 
runs near its Walls, where it is a great League in Breadth. a tee 
it may be faid without exaggerating, that Hang-chew is properly the Country of Silk, be- yy cpetury 
caufe the chief Manufacturies are there. They fay there are fixty thoufand Workmen with- for Silk. 
in its Walls, ang it that be fo, there mult needs be feveral hundred thoufand in the neighbour- 
ing Country, the Places depending on Kya-bing-fii and Hit-chew-fd ; fince there is f{carce 
a Village, howfoever [mall, but the Silk-Works are going forward in it. 

Certain flower’d Taffetics and satins, named Lin-t/e, and others all plain, but compa& and 
even, call'd Lau-fang-/', which are made in this City, are reckon'd the beft in the whole Empire, 
and in exceeding great Requctt. 

But that which renders this Place delightful, is a little Lake, nam’d S7-54, which is clofe Charming 
to it, and two Leagues in Compafs. The Water of it is good, and clear as Cryftal, fo that the Lake. 
{mallet Stones may be feen at the Bottom ; on the fide where the Water is low, it is cover'd 
over with the Flowers of the Lyes-wha. They have rais’d there on Wooden Stakes open Halls, 
fuftain’d by Pillars, and pav'd with great fquare Stones, for the Conveniency of thofe who would 
walk on Foot. They have alfo made Caufeys lined with Free-Stone, and over the Openings 
left for Boats to pals, built pretty handfome Bridges. — 

In the midft of the Lake there are two little Iflands, whither they ufually repair, after having 
taken the Pleafure of the Barks ; and where they have built a Temple and Houfes fit for diverting 
themfelves. The fides of the Lake are likewife adorn’d with Temples, huge Menafteries of the 
Bonzas, and pretty handfome Houfes ; among which isa little Palace for the Ufe of the Emperor, 
who lodg’d there, when he travell’d into the Southern Provinces. 


The Second City, Kya-hing-fu. 


LL this Country is water’d by Lakes and Canals, made by the Induftry of the Chinefe, Kya-bing-fa 
A The City is great, very populous, and of confiderable Trade. Its Suburbs are of very 
great Extent, its Canals and Ditches cover'd with many handfome Bridges, and every Houle 
in it rears Silk Worms. 
'Lhey have brought Canals, whole Sides are lin’d with fine Free-ftone, into every Part of 
the City. In all the Streets there are handfome Piazzas, under which one may walk out of 
the Rain. Triumphal Arches are common enough, both within the City and without. There 
are fifteen Marble Towers, on the fides of the Canal, to the Weft of the City, thro’ which all 
the Barks pafs. 
The Fruit, call’d Pe-t/, fpoken of before, grows in all the ftanding and marfhy Waters, Fruit Pei 
In Autumn they catch certain little Birds, which are preferv'd in Wine made of Rice, and 
fold all the Year round. Very good Cray-Fith are alfo taken here, 
In the Neighbourhood of the City Hay-yex-hyen, which ftands on the Sea Coaft, there are 
Salt-Pits, which yield plenty of Salt. One fees on all fides Silk Manufaéturies, The whole 
Country is flat, without fo much as one-Hill, The City contains feven others of the third 
Rank within its Diftrict. 


The Third City, Hu-chew-fu. 


HIS City takes its Name from the great Lake on the fide whereof it ftands, Hi fig- Huchew,/a. 
nifying aLake; and is one of the greateft and moft confiderable in China, on account 
of its Riches, Trade, Fertility of its Lands, and Beauty of its Waters and Hills. 
It_is inconceiveable what a Quantity of Silk is made there. The Tribute pay’d therein : 
by Te-tfin-byen, one of the Cities depending on it, amounts to five hundred thoufand Taéls fe aaa 
or Ounces of Silver. It is alfo the Place in China, where the beft Pencils for writing with Saxe 


are made. It yields abundance of Tea, and has in its Diftri&t one City of the fecond Rank, 
@nd fix of the third. : 


The Fourth City, Ning-po-fu. 


NIN G-PO-FU, which Europeans (x) have call'd Liam-fo, is a very good Port on the Ning-pofa 
*™ Eaftern Sea of China, over-againtt Japan, and has four Cities of the third Order under 
its Jurifdiétion. It ftands on th: Confluence of two fmall Rivers, which form the Canal from 
thence to the Sea, This ‘anal is capible of bearing Tranfports or Chinefe Veffels of two 


hundred Tuns. One of thefe Rivers nam’d Kiz, comes from the South, the oth , 
from the Weft-North-Weft, ane Cee or ee segeraeee 


AR) Dy Europeans arc to be undexftoad chiefly the Portuguefe, Liam po in Englith Charatters fhould be Lyang-po. * 
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GEOGRAPHICAL DESCRIPTION 


Thefe Rivers water a Plain encompals'd almoft on every fide with Hills, which oii a kind 


Chekyang of Oval Balin, whofe Diameter from Eaft to Weft pafting thro’ the City, may be ten or ° 
LVN twelve thoufand Chinefe Fathom, which, as I have faid, are of ten Feet each. The Length from 


Canal of 


Ning fe 


The Wang, 
or yellow 
Fil, 


City Walls. 


Tin-bay-lyen, 


Mand Clew- 
Sean, 


Stan hing fit. 


South to North is much greater. 

The Plain, which refembles a Garden, as being fo level and well improv'd, is full of Villages, * 
aud Hamlets. It is cut by a great Number of Canals, form'’d by the Waters, that fall from the 
Hills, The Canal on which part of the Eaftern Suburb ftinds, extends to the very Foot of the 
Mountains, and divides into three Branches. It may be about five or fix thoufand Fathoms long, 
and fix or feven broad. 

In this Space there are fixty fix Canals on both fides of the principal Canal, fgmeral of which 
are broader than it. This great abundance of Water, manag’d with Art, rende® the Plain ex- 
ceeding fruitful, and makes it yield two Harvefts of Rice ; befides which Grain they fow Cotton 
and Pulfe. ‘Tallow-Trees are very numerous here, 

The Air is generally pure and wholefome, and the Country pleafant and open. The Sea 
furnithes plenty of Fifh, with all forts of Shell-Fifh, and efpecially good Cray-Fith ; among the 
reft in the beginning of the Summer, they catch the Fith call’'d Whang, that is, Yellow, which 
are much in Requeft, being very favory and delicious; but as they will not keep long out of 
Water, they put them in Glaffes, and fo tranfport them into all Parts of the Empire. 

The Walls of Ning-po are five thoufand and feventy four Geometrical Paces in Compafs, In 
pafling from the Weftern to the Eaftern Gate, we reckon two thoufand five hundred and feventy 
four great Paces. Its Walls are built of Free-Stone, in good Repair, and able to withftand any 
Force, but that of Cannon. ’ : 

It has five Gates, whereof two look towards the Eaft, becaufe the Port is on that fide; 
Mot to mention two Water-Gates, as the Chinefe call them, which are great Arches, made in 
the Wall, to let the Barks in and out of the City, for there are many Canals in the South-Weft 
part of it. There is not one Building worth taking notice of in the whole Place. Indeed 
one meets with a Brick Tower, feveral Stories high; and before the moft Southern of the two 
Gates there is a Bridge over the River Kzz, of fixteen flat-bottomed Barks, faften’d with Iron 
forty Fathom long. . 

The moft tolerable Pieces of Architeture to be found here, are the Pay-/ew or Pay-fan, 
which we call Triumphal Arches. The Streets, which are narrow, are ftill more contraéted by 
the Pent-houfes over the Shops, fo that two of our large Coaches would have much ado to pais, 
This City was pluinder’d and fack’d in the laft Wars, but of late Years it has recover’d again. 
It is provided with a large Garrifon. 

The Entrance of Nixg-po is difficult, efpecially for great Veffels, there not being above fifteen 
Feet of Water at the Bar in the Spring Tides. In entring the River, you leave on the left 
Hand the City of Tin-bay-hyen (s), which depends on it. 

This laft City, which jsan oblong Square, 1000 Toifes inCompafs, iscommanded by a Citadel 
built on a very high Rock, at the Foot of which Ships muft neceffarily pafs within the Diftance 
of half Piftol-Shot. One Tide brings them up along a very fine River, at leaft a hundred and 
fifty Fathom broad, and every where feven or eight deep, with Salt-Houfes on both Sides, be- 
tween which and the Mountains one has a Profpeét of Villages and cultivated Plains, 

The Chinefe Merchants of Siam and Batavia come to Ning-po every Year, to buy Silks, 
which they know to be the faireft in the Empire. Thofe of Fo-kyen and other Provinces 
refort thither continually. The City has alfoa great Trade with ¥apan, Nangazaki being only two 
Days failing from hence. The Chinefecarry thither Silk, raw and manufadtur’d, Sugar, Drugs 
and Wine ; and bring back Copper, Gold and Silver. 

Eightcen or twenty Leagues from Ning-po in the Sea, is the Ifland Chew-/han. The Port is very 
good, but not commodious for Trade. The Engii/b at their firft Arrrival put in there by Accident, 
not being able to find out the Way to Ning-po, among fo many Iflands as are upon the Coaft, 


The Fifth City, Shau-hing-fu. 


HIS City is fituated in one of the fineft Plains in the World ; it is full of Canals, nor 
T is there any Place, which has a greater Refemblance of Venice, but it has the Advantage 
of it in this, that the Canals here are fill’d with clear and running- Water. 

One may come from all the Places in the neighbourhood to any Part of the City in a 
Boat. There is no Street without a Canal, fo that Shau-bing abounds with-Bridges, which 
are very high, and almoft all of one Arch. ; 

On both Sides of each Canal there are very handfome large Streets, paved with great white 
Stones, for the moft Part fix or feven Feet long. The City is adorn’d with a Number of 
handfome Triumphal Arches, and reckon’d at leaft four Leagues in Compafs ; for which Reafon 
it is divided into two Hyen or fubordinate Jurifdi@tions, that have their diftin& Governors, one 
of which is call’d Shan-in, the other Quey-he. 

Several of the Houfes are built with exceeding white Free-Stone, which is fcarce ever feen 


(s) Here feems to be a double Miflake, for Tin-hay-hyen, — byen, and this Jaft ftands on the right Hand, in refpect of thofe 
which ison the Ifland Chee-fran (above nine Leagues from who enter the River, 
the Mouth ofthe River of Ning-po} is put inllead of Chia-hay- 
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sn the other Cities of China. Thefe Stones are dug out of an almolt inexhauftible Quarry In the Prov. V. 
Mountain Nyau-men-shan, two Leagues from the City. Its Walls are encompals'd witli 4 Ditches, Chekyang. 
the one within the other without the City, both full of Water as good and as clear as that in the Canals. -yrU 

Shau-bing is in fome fort a City of Literati, for its Inhabitants are the molt noted in all 
China, for the Chicane of the Law ; tho’ otherwile they are good Lawyers, and there is no Vice- 

Roy or Mandarin, but what has an Inhabitant of this City for his Syang-kong or Secretary. 
It ‘contains within its Diftri@ eight Cities of the third Rank. 

The Wine, whereof a good Quantity is made here, is much efteem’d, and tranfported aah the 
throughout the Empire. Half a League from the City is a Tornb, which the Chinefe fay Bre 
isthat of the great Yu, who advanc’d himlelf to the Throne, by the Service which he did his 
Country at the beginning of the Monarchy, in caufing the Sea, which had overflow'd part of 
the Empire to retire ; on one Side of this Tomb they have rais'd a ftately Edifice by orders 
of the tate Emperor Kang-bi, who, in the twenty eighth Year of his Reign, went to thew his 
Refpect to the Memory of that great Man. 

There is near it alfo a remarkable Hill, call’d Hew-/han, or the Mountain of the Ape, becaufe it 
has fome finall Refemblance in Figure ; it is a Place of Recreation, where the People go to regale 
themfelves. They have built a pretty Room here for that Purpofe, at the Foot of which there 
is a very deep Pond, wherein they keep Fith of an extraordinary Size; which are accuftom’d 
to appear on the Top of the Water, white thofe within the Hall throw them little Loaves out of 
the Window, which they {wallow whole. 


The Sixth City, Tay-chew-fu. 


HIS City, which has fix others under it, ftands on the fide of a River, in a Country quite (ay :benw fi: 
over-run with Mountains. Altho’ it is not by far fo rich and confiderable as the Citics ; 
already defcribed, yet the Neighbourhood of the Sea fuppli¢s it with all Neceffaries. 
What it is remarkable for, is a kind of Ray or Thorn-back caught there, whofe Skin ferves for 
feveral ufes, and efpecially in making Scabbards for Hangers, They drive a great Trade with it 
in the Country, and tranfport it to Yapan, as well as thro’ the whole Empire. 


The Seventh City, Kin-wha-fu. 


HIS City ftands in the middle of the Province, and on the Side of a pretty handfome River, Kinwba,ff. 
T whereinto feveral others fall. It was formerly very great, and famous for the Beauty of its 
Buildings ; ‘but its Inhabitants, who are warlike, having long withftood the whole Power of the 
Tartars, were at length fubdued. One part of the City was burnt, which they have fince re- 
built, as well as a great Bridge on the Weft Side, and another Bridge of Boats, which is near the 
City of Lan-ki-hyen, and much handfomer than that burnt by the Tartars. 
Kin-wha has eight Cities of the third Rank depending on it; they are fituate partly in the 
open Fields, partly in Countries furrounded with Hills. Rice grows here plentifully, and the 
Wine made of it is much efteem’d in the Country. 
A great Trade is carry’d on here, with large dry’d Pltimbs and Harhs, which are in fuch 
Reque(t, that they fend them into all the Provinces of the Empiré. Thofe little Shrubs, whofe 
white Flower refembles the Jafmin, are found almoft every where in the Diftriét, as well as TallowTree: 
the Trees producing the Tallow, whereof they make very white Candles, which neither ftick to 
the Fingers, nor have an offenfive Smell when put out. 


The Eighth City, Kyu-chew-fu. 


Toe Situation of this City is agreeable enough ; it is built on a fine River, and between 
two other fmaller ones that fall into it. It is the moft Southern City in the Province, and 
borders on the Provinces of Kyang-/i and Fo-kyen; but the Road leading into this latter Province, 
which is three Days Journey diftant, is very ditticult to travel, becaufe of the Mountains 
which mutt be pafs'd. z 
This Road begins about the City of Kyang-/ban-byen, and continues over pretty fteep Moun- Difficule 
etame for neag thirty Leagues together. On one of them they have made Stairs, confifting of ®*- 
more than. three hundred fteps, of flat Stones, which go winding round it, to render 
the Afcent more eafy. There are Inns all the Way at certain Diftances. There is nothing 
a Ph remarkable in this Country, where there are five Cities more of the third Order under 
yu-cheww. : 


K, u-cheiv fa. 


The Ninth City, Yen-chew-fu, or Nyen-chew-fu. 


LT HO’ this City is fituate on the fide of a River which runs hard by its Walls, and Yr-chew-t, 
near another into which it is difcharg’d, and bears pretty large Barks, yet it is not to be oT Nemcbew- 
compar'd to the reft of the Cities of the Province, either for Bignefs or the Number and’ ” 
eee, a Ls Inhabitants, The Hills and Mountains, wherewith its Territory is incumber'’d, render 
ven, 


Vou. I, , Cc Mines 
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Proy. v, Mines of Copper are found there ; one meets alfo with the Trees that diftil the Varnith; 
Chekyang. which giver a Value to the Chefts and Cabinets that are done over with it, and makes them {9 
UN much efteem’d in Exrope. When this Varnith is once dry, it never melts, nor fuffers by con- 
Copper- taining the moft boiling hot Liquor. The Paper made here is equally efteem’d, and has a 


Mines, and : ae ae A : 
Varah, Very great Vent. Six Cities of the third Rank are under its Jurifdiction, 


aper. The Tenth City, Wen-chew-fu. 


Winchewfa T HE Situation of this City is in a marthy Soil, very near the Sea, and the Beauty of its 
Buildings have gotten it the Name of little Hang-chew, The Tide comes up to its very 
pa where a great Number of Barks and Chincfé Tranfports find a fafe and commodious 
arbour, 
_ The whole Country is divided betwixt very fertile Plains and Mountains, fome of which 
are frightful to look at, efpecially thofe towards the Province of Fo-kyen, It has under it five 
Cities of the third Rank. 


The Eleventh City, Chu-chew-fu. 


LL this Country is environ’d with vaft Mountains; the Valleys are fruitful, and the 

Rice cheap, becaufe of the Ditficulty of tranfporting it into other Parts. The City 
is fituate on a fine River which is navigable to the Sea. The Mountains are cover'd with fair 
Trees, among which are Pines of an extraordinary Thicknefs; there are fome of them, as 
affirm, the Hollow of whofe Trunk would hold above thirty Men ; they ufe them for building 
Houfes and Ships, 
Woods of The Sides of the Brooks are cover’d with whole Forefts of Reeds or Canes, which the 
Banti. Europeans have nam’d Bambi (1), fome of them are more than twenty Feet high, and the 
fmalleft. not lefs than ten. If thefe Canes are burnt when they are green and freth cut, 
there runs a Water from them, which the Phyficians reckon very wholefome, and give thofe 
to drink, whofe Blood has been coagulated through a Bruile or Fall, pretending this Li- 
ae ie the Body from the corrupted Blood. Ten Cities of the third Order are fubject to 

u-chew, 


Chu-chew- fis 








PROVINCE VI. HU-QUANG. 


Prov. VI, HIS great Province lies in the middle of the Empire, between thofe of Ho-nan, 
Hu-quang. Kyang-nan, Kyang-fi, Quang-tong, Quang-fi, Quey-chew, Se-chwen, and Shen-fi. The 
"great River Yang-t/e-kyang croffing it from Weft to Eaft, divides it into two Parts, 

the Northern and Southern. 

TheNorthern Part contains eight Fi, or Cities of the firft Rank, and fixty of the fecond 
and third Rank, The Southern Part comprifes feven Fi, and fifty four Chew and Hyen, befides 
Boroughs, Villages, and fortify'd Towns. ' 

The greater Part of this Province is a plain Country, confilting of open Ficlds, water’d on 
all Sides by Brooks, Lakes, and Rivers ; wherein infinite Quantities of all forts of Fith are caught, 
and on the Lakes a great Number of Wild Fowl. ay, : 
0 a The Plains afford Pafture for incredible Numbers of Cattle, and produce all forts of Grain 
Limes and Fruit, efpecially Oranges, and feveral kinds of Citrons, | Its Mountains are very fertile, 
Minesof foe in Cryftal, and others in Simples and Medicinal Herbs; from fome of them they dig 
secs Talc, and many others are cover’d with old Pines, fit for making thofe great Pillars, which 

the Chincfe Archite&ts employ in their fineft Buildings. Gold is found in the Sand of the 
Rivers, and Torrents which defcend from the Mountains ; and there are Mines abounding 
with Iron, Tin, Tottenague, and fuch like Metals. : ‘ 3 

A good deal of Paper is made of the Bambds growing here ; ahd in the Plains one fees ftore 
of thofe little Worms, which produce Wax in the fame manner as Bees make Honey. Ia 
fhort it affords fuch plenty of all things that it is commonly call’d the Granary of the Empire ; 
and it is a Proverb among the Chincfe, ‘“ That the Province of Kyang-i might fulnife--a. 
« Breakfaft for China, but that Hi-guang hasof itfelf wherewithall to feed the whole Country.” 

There were formerly in this Province a great Number of Princes defcended from the Im- 
perial Family of Hong-vd ; but that numerous Race has been intirely extirpated by the Tartars. 


-- The Northern Part of the Province. 
The Firft City, Vu-chang-fu, Capital of the whole. 


HIS is both the Capital City of the whole Province and of the Northern Divifion call’ 
Hé-pe, where the Tiong-td of both Parts refides. It has under its Jurifdiction one City 
of the (cond Rank, and nine of the third. ; 


(1) This Word feems to be a Corruption of the Jndian Name for this fort of Reed, viz. Mambis. 


\ 
Bounds, and 
Divifion. 


V1 uchang-fia is 


Eu : Vit-chang 
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_- Vat-chang is as it were the Center of the whole Empire, and:the Place from whence it is eafielt paoy, VI, 
to keep. a Communication with the reft of the Provinces. This City in conjunction with py quang 
Han-yang (which is feparated from it only by the River Yang-t/e-<yang and the little River Han) UWS 
forms the moft populous and frequented Place in all Caina. ; 
The City itfelf may be compar'd for Size to Paris; Han-yang (one of whofe Suburbs extends 
to the Point wheré the Rivers Hau, and Yang-t/-kyang mest) is not interior to the molt populous 
Cities in France, fach for Inftance as Lyows or. Roaa; add to this an incredible Number of 
great and fimall Barks, part of which are fpread along the Kyang, and part along the Han for 
above two Leagues together. There are never reckon’d lefs than eight or ten thoufand Veffels 
in this Place, fome hundred of which are as long and high in the fides, as molt of thofe that 
lie at Nantes. 
Certainly was one only to confider this Foreft of Mats rang’d along the Yang-t/e-kyang, which 
in this Place, tho’ at leaft a hundred and fifty Leagues from the Sea, is three Miles broad, and 
deep enough to carry the biggeft Ships, he would have Reafon enough to be furprized ; but 
fhould he from an Eminence view that vaft Extent of Ground, cover'd over with Houfes, he would 
cither not believe his Eyes, or own that he faw the fine(t Profpeét of the Kind in the World. 
By the Number of Rivers and Lakes wherewith this Province is water'd, one may judge 
of its Fertility, and what Wealth muft accrue to it from the eafy Means which the Yang-t/e- 
Ayang affords it of trading with the whole Empire. 
That which it is farther remarkable for, is the fair Cryftal found in its Monntains, plenty of 
the beft Tea, and the prodigious Demand for the Bambé Paper made here. 


Han-yarg. 


The Second City, Han-yang-fu. 


HIS, City, which is only feparated from the Capital by the Yang-s/e-Ayang, and is wafh’d Hanyang fil 
alfo by the River Han, whence it takes its Name, has both within and without its Walls 
feveral Lakes abounding with Fith and Wild Fowl, Its Situation, and Store of all forts of Com- 
modities that the Empire affords, render the Inhabitants exceeding rich. 
Several kinds of Oranges and Citrons grow here, but never come to perfect Maturity. Ic 
is remarkable for a very high Tower, built formerly in Honour of a young Maiden, whofe 
Innocence and Virtue were juftify’d, as they fay, by a very extraordinary Prodigy. Han- 


chwen-byen is the only City under its Jurifdiétion, and is entirely furrounded with Lakes and 
Rivers, 


The Third City, Ngan-lo-fu. 


Dae City is built onthe River Han in a vatt Plain equally agreeable and: fertile. Its Nyanbyu. 
Trade with the famous City, before ipoken of, contributes much to the Riches and Pro- 
fperity of its Inhabitants, In other Refpects it has nothing to diftinguifh it, It prefides over 

two of the fecond and five Cities of the third Rank. , 


Lhe Fourth City, Syang-yang fu, 


es City ftands on the fame River Han, and has the fame Advantage as the fortner, Svangsangé 
with refpect to Trade, and all the Conveniencies of Life. They gather abundance of 
Gold out of the Sand of its Rivers, and it is likely its Mountains afford rich Mines of it 
was it permitted to open them, , 
However the Lapis Armenus Vitriol, and a green Stone of great ufe in Painting, are dug out of 
them. They are alfo ftor'd with old Pines, whereof the Pillars are made, that fupport the 


Timber-Work in the larger fort of Buildings. The Mountains, wherewith one part of its 


Tertitory is iucumber'd, render the Country rugged, and the Roads difficult. They produce 
plenty of Houfe-Leek, and Simples, which the Phyficians employ with Succefs. One ity of 
the fecond, and fix of the third: Rank depend on it. 


te. 
o = 


“The Fifth City, Ywen-yang-fu. 


Ake is the moft Northern City in the Province, and neareft that of Shen-fi. tt ftands Paiiasang: 


Bon the River Han, and in a pretty large Plain, encompafs’d with Mountains, whereof the 
Hills, having. a gentle Defcent, form a kind of Inclofure 
agreeable: ; 


20 es Produce feveral forts of Medicinal Herbs 
“Tin. e Soil is fertile every where; a remarkable Shrub grows here, which has im 
Refemblance of the Ivy, in that it climbs and faftens about Trees; it. bears Flowers of a 
pale Yellow, and the Extremities of its Branches are as fine as‘ Threads of Silk, 


which renders the Country very 


and abundance of very good 


Thig 
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This City has fix others of the third Rank under its Jurifdidtion ; one of them named Chi- 


Hoe fran-hyen lies on the River that falls into the Han: the Water of which is proper for taking 
AY L Spots out of Silk, and tharpening Iron Tools, a Virtue doubtlefs owing to its being impregnated 


with certain Salts. 


The Sixth City, Te-ngan-fu. 


Te-ngarfite HIS City, which is not far from the Yang-t/e-hyang, is built on a River that falls into 
it, and by feveral Branches has a Communication with divers Lakes in the Neigh- 
bourhood. 


The whole Country, which is inclos’d on the North by Mountains, and on the South by 
Rivers that water it, is exceeding fertile. That which it is moft remarkable for, is a kind of 
Wax-Worms White Wax, made by little white Worms, which are not rear’d in Houfts like Bees, but found 
in the Fields. They make Candles of this Matter, that are whiter than Wax, and give a clearer 

Light, as well as a more agreeable Smell. 


The Seventh City, Kin-chew-fu. 


Kin-chew fii. HE Diftri& of this City is confiderable, including thirteen fubordinate Cities, two of 

the fecond, and eleven of the third Rank. It is handfome enough ; feveral Lakes that 

furround it, contribute not a fittle to render the Soil fertile and pleafant. It is befides of great 

Trade, fcarce inferior to the Capital for Numbers of People, and divided by a fingle Wall in 

two Parts, one whereof is poffels'd by the Chine/e, the other by Yartars, who compofe the 
Garrifon.: 

Oranges are plentiful here, but they are all fomewhat four. The feveral Lakes, great and 
finall, the fides of which afford a fine Profpect, abound with all forts of Fith, The Reafon 
why the Tartars have built a Citadel here is, becaufe it isa Rule with them to be Matters of 
a City whofe Situation renders it of Importance, It is a common Saying, that when ene is 


polled of Kin-chew, he bas the Key of China in bis Hands. 


The Eighth City, Whang.chew-few. 


Flom Tn Situation of this City on the Yang-t/e-kyang, its {mall Diftance from the Capital, 


fit. and the Number of Lakes wherewith it is {urrounded, renders it a delightful Habitation, 


Hence it is exceeding populous, and yields to few of the other Cities for Trade. A furpri- 
fing Number of Barks arrive here every Day, loaden with all forts of Merchandizes, 

Its whole Territory is admirably well improv’, and agreeably diverfify'd, as well by 

the Rivers and Brooks that water it, as the Mountains that are tothe North: fome of which 
Jatter are cover'd with Trees and Forefts, that are very beneficial to the Inhabitants; they alfo 
afford Springs, whofe Water gives the Tea a delicious Tafte. 
Springs. There are caught in the River about this City a great Number of Tortoifes, fome very 
large, others very finall, which the Lords keep for their Diverfion in their Gardens and Houfes 
of Pleafure. They make excellent Spirits there, which are very ftrong, take Fire in an Inftant, 
and have no bad Smell. There are alfo very good and large Chefnuts. Its Diftri€t contains 
nine Cities, one of the fecond, and eight of the third Rank. 


The Southern Part of the Province. 
The Firft City, Chang-cha-fu, the Capital. 


ee HIS is the chief City of the Southern Part of Hi-quang, which the Chinefe call Hi- 
ieee ceA nan. Yt ftands on a large River, that has a Communication with the great Lake Tong- 
Parcofthe — fing-hii. The Lakes and Rivers wherewith the Country is water’d, and the Eafe with which 
Province. the Hufbandmen convey the Water into the Lands by Machines of their own Invention, 
whereof I {peak elfewhere, renders its Soil rich and fertile, fo that they need never fear Scarcety, 
even in time of the greateft Drought. They catch abundance of Fith.in its Rivers, and efpe- 
cially very good Lampreys in fome of them. a . 
Vermillion, The Country is partly plain, partly mountainous. The Hills yield very fine Cinnabar or Ver- 
and Tal. sillion, and abundance. of Talc, which the Phyficians reduce to a Lime, and mix with 
Wine; they fay it is a wonderful Remedy for preferving Health. This Capital has in its 
Diftri€t one City of the fecond Rank, and cleven of the third. 
Great Fen. © The Inhabitants of one of thefe Citics have given‘ Occafion to a great Feftival,. which in 
val. the fifth Month is celebrated throughout the Empire, with much Joy and Pomp. A certain 
Mandarin, Governor of this City, whofe Probity and Virtue had endear’d him to the People, 
happening to be drown’d in the River, they inftituted a Feftival in Honour of him; which they 
celebrated with Games, Feafts, and Combats on the Water, as if they meant to fearch for 
that Mandarin, the Object at once of their Love and Grief. This Feftival, which at firft was 
peculiar to the City, was obferv'd afterwards all over the Empire. , 
They 
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They prepare againft that Day certain little Barks, long and narrow, which arc gilded all Prov. VI; 
over, and carry at onc End the Figure of a Dragon, whence they are call’d Long-chewn, in Hu-quang 
thele they formerly fought upon the Water, and Premiums were regulated for. the Vidtors; Uw 
but as this Sort of Diverfion was dangerous, and often attended with fatal Accidents, the 
Mandarins have prohibited ic almoft every where, 


The Second City, Yo-chew-fu. 


HE. Situation of the City is admirable, being built on the Side both of the Yang-tfe- aechew ft. 
dyaug, and the great Lake Yong-ting. BF ot tah ns ben 
This Lake, which refembles a Sea, is remarkable for the Greatncfs of its Circumference, Late Tap: 
(being more than fourfcore Leagues) for the abundance of its Watcrs, cfpecially at certain sing. 
Scafons, (when two of the greateft Rivers of the Province {well’d with Rain difcharge them- 
{elves into it, palling out of it afterwards without any fenfible Diminution) and for the 
aftonifhing Quantity of good Fith that is caught thercin. : 
The great Number of Barks, and Variety of Commodities that refort to this City, ren- 
der it one of the wealthieft in the Empire. 
Its Territory, which is divided by the great Lake juft now mention’d, contains one 
of the fecond, and feven of the third Rank; fome on the Eaft-fide of the Lake, and others 
on the Weft. It is exceeding fertile every where, and ftored with different Kinds of 
Orange and Limon-Trees. : ‘ 
Many of its Mountains are covered with Forefts, chiefly of Pine-Trees ; in fome of them pines. 
they find the Lapis Armenus, and Green Stone, which reduced to Powder makes a very beau- 
tiful Colour for Painting. Out of others they dig Talc, and little black Stones, the impal- 
pable Powder of which is made ufe of by Phyficians as an effe@tual Remedy againft Difeafes 
of the Throat, and efpecially the Squincy. 


The Third City, Pau-king-fu. 


HIS City is built on the River Lo-kyang, whofe Waters fall into the Heng-kyang, Pau-hing-fa: 
which has a Communication with the Lake Tong-ting. Its Territory, which confifts of 
fertile Vallcys, and very fine Plains, excepting towards the Province of Quang-/t, where it is 
mountainous, contains only one City of the fecond, and four of the third Rank. 
To the North of one of thefe Cities, nam’d U-kang-chew, the River is render’d very dan+ 
gerous ‘for failing, by Rocks, down which it falls with aftonifhing Rapidnefs. They have 
erected a brazen Pillar here, to which the Bark is faftened, till the ncceflary Meafured 
are taken for afcending the River with Safcty. 


The Fourth City, Heng-chew-fu. 


‘HE Diftri& of this City is pretty extenfive; one Town of the fecond, and nine sere.cheue 
of the third Rank, are under its Jurifdiétion. It is fituate at the Confluence of two fi. 
Rivers, which inclofe part of its Territory. Its Mountains are very agrecable, and well 
cultivated, or cover'd with Trees always green. The Country produces all the Neceffaries 
of Life, it furnifhes much Game, and contains feveral Mines of Gold and Silver, but 
they are not fuffer’d to be open’d. Very good Paper is made here; in fhort, every thing 
is plenty, nor is it onc of the leaft Citics in the Province. 


The Fifth City, Chang-te-fu. 


HIS is a large City, built on the River Tiwenskyang, not far from the great Lake cing segfi. 
Tong-ting, where that River difcharges itfelf. Its Diftri€t is of no great Extent, com- 
priling only four Citics of the third Rank; but the Country is the moft fertile in all the 
Province, and its River, which is navigable almoft from the Beginning to the End, caufes 
Trade to flourifh, Every thing grows hcre in great plenty. . 
It is remarkable for a peculiar fort of Orange-Trees, which bear no Fruit till the Seafon 
for othergis paft; whence they are call’d by the Ghinefe Winter Orange-Trees, but its Fruit 
bus “Atuclicind>sTafte. 
Its Mountains are full of Fallow Deer, and bear Cedars, whofe Fruit is not good to eat ; 
but they hang it up in their Chambers, which are perfumed with the fweet Smell that 
iMues from it, Store alfo of Lapis Armenus, and even fome Manna is found there. 


The Sixth City, Ching-chew-fu. 


HIS City is fituate on an Angle made by two Rivers; and the Country is water’d by Chine-cheve 
| a multitude of Brooks, which render the Valleys very fertile. Its Mountains, whichs. @* 
are numerous, yicld abundance of Quickfilver, Lapis Armenus, and Green Stones fit for Paine 
fers; nor are they deftitute of Gold and Silver Mines, The People who inhabit thele Moun 
fains want the Politenefs of the Ghivefe Commonalty, being of a rude and favage Ditpofition, 
fo that they are look’d on as Barbarians. The Diftrid of this Ful comprizcs ten other 
Citics, whereof one is of the fecond, and nine of the third Rank. 


Vou. I. ; D d The 
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oe The Seventh City, Yong-chew-fu. 


Hu-quang 


Lv 

Yong chew fi. HIS is the moft Southerly City in the Province. It ftands amidft Mountains, whofe 

Banhis, and Verdure yields a very agreeable Profpect, and on a River, which a little way from 

dyenawha, thence falls into the Syang-kyang. The Water of this River is fo clear and purc, that in the 
deepeft Placcs you may count the Flints and finalleft Pebbles at the Bottom. 

Store of Bambtis grow in fome parts of this Territory, and in others the Lyen-wha, with 
yellow Flowers; of which Colour it is rare to find any elfewhere. There are eight Cities 
within its Jurifdiction, whereof one is of the fecond Rank, and the other deven of the third, 

Befides thefe principal Cities there are two more of the fecond Order, which do not depend 

Cities Yin. OT ANY Fi, or Cities of the firft Rank, but have a Jurifdi€tion over other Cities. The firft is 

Chewand Lfitechew, on the Borders of Qyvey-chew, which has under it three Cities of the third Rank: 

Ching-Chew. the fecond Ching-chew, a great and very populous City, ftanding between two Rivers, whereon 
depend five Cities of the third Rank, all on the Borders of the Province of Quang-tong, 
Altho’ this Country is full of Mountains, yet it is well cultivated. 














PROVINCE VII. HO-NAN. 


Prov. VILF- ‘HE Mildnefs of the Climate, and the Fertility of the Lands, render this Province a 

Ho-nan. delightful Country; for which Reafon it is named by the Ghinefe, Chong-wha, or the 

L-wny Flower of the Middle, becaufe it is ftuate almoft in the middle of China, 

Names, It is bounded on the North by the Provinces of Pe-che-li and Shan-/7, on the Weft by 

Bounds, and Shey-/7; on the South by Hé-guang, arid on the Eaft by Shan-tong. It is likewife water’d 
by the WVhang-ho, [or Fellow eer] 

Divifion. Befides the Forts, Caftles and Garrifon Towns, it contains eight F°@, or Cities of the firft 
Rank, and a hundred and two of the fecond and third. 

The Chinefe fay that Fo-bi, the Founder of their Monarchy, fix’d his Court in this Pro« 
vince; and according to fome Authors began his Rcign about the Year 2952 before Chrift, 
which if true confirms the Chronology of the Septuagint. 

Airand Pro. - The ancient Emperors invited by the Beauty and Fruitfulnefs of the Country fix’d their Scats 

duce. here, and indeed the Air is temperate, and very healthful. Here every thing that one can wiflt 
is to be found, as Wheat, Rice, Pafture,.a great number of Cattle, Oranges of all forts, 
Pomegranates, and all kinds of Fruit that grow in Europe, in fuch abundance, that they coft 
a Trifle; infomuch that one fhall have three Pounds of Meal for a Penny. 

Soil. The whole Province is plain, excepting on the Weft-Side, where there are Mountains 
cover'd with Forefts; but on the Eaft-Side the Land is cultivated with fo great Induftry, that 
one feems to travel thro’ a vaft Garden. Hence the Chimefe commonly call it the Garden of 
China, as we call Touraine the Garden of France. 

It is moreover fo well water’d with Brooks, Springs and Rivers, that for Dclightfulnefs 
no Country can compare with it. The Quantity of Corn, Rice, Silk and Cloth, which it 
furnifhes by way of Tribute, is aftonifhing. . 

Remarkable It is farther remarkable for a Lake, which draws to it a grcat number of thofe concerned 
Lake. in manufacturing the Silk, becaufe its Water gives it an inimitable Luftre.  ~ 
Serpents. In one of its Cities, nam’d Nan-yang, there is a kind of Serpent, whofe Skin is fpeckled 
with little white Spots; this Skin the Chixefe Phyficians fteep in a Vial full of Wine, which 
» they make ufe of as a good Remedy againtt the Palfy. 


The Firft City, Kay-fong-fu, Capital of the Province. 


HIS is a great, rich and populous City, ftanding in a fine Country, in the middle of a 
large and well cultivated Plain, fous Miles and an half from the /“hang-bo; there is 


XK. SOUes ite . ~ . . . 
ee one Defect however in its Situation, as lying very low, fo that the Water ot theRiver is 
higher than the City. 7 

Dettroy'd by To guard againft Inundations, they have built great Banks or Dykes for the Space of above 


anInundation thirty Leagues. But in 1642, this City having been befieged by the Rebels, after the Inha- 

of the River. hitants had held out vigoroufly for fix Months againft more than a hundred thoufand Men; 
the Commander of the Troops, which came to its Affiftance, judg’d the only Expedient left 
for its Relief was, to break down the Banks of the hang-ho, in order to lay the Plain under 
Water. But the Inundation was fo fudden and violent, that the City itfelf was overflow’d, 
and three hundred thoufand of its Inhabitants drowned. 

P. Roderic de Figucredo, a Portuguefe, who had founded the Church at Kay-fong, and 
govern’d it for twenty Years with great Zeal, would never quit his Flock in the midft of Dan- 
ger; but, conftantly refufing the Offers of the Mandarins, who prefs’d him to retire in their 
Barks out of the Place, facrifie’d his Life to the {piritual Welfare and Confolation of the 
Chriftians,-whom he confefs’d, and exhorted to die a holy Death. ’ 

Kay-fong 
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Kay-fong appears to have been three Leagues in Compafs before that Misfortune ; and jhas been ProvVIL. 
fince rebuilt, but not fo well as to hold its Place among the handfomett Ciies of China. Its pYo-nan. 
Diftrict is very extenfive, and contains four Cities of the fecond, and thirty of the third Rank, Wr-wry 


The Second City, Que-te-fu. (8) 


HIS City ftands in a vaft Plain, and in the middle between two fine Rivers, It has under Qrete fa, 
its Jurifdiétion one City of the fecond, and fix of the third Rank ; “all rich and very 
populous. The Country is flat, without any Hi'ls, and well improv’d; the Air very pure, and 
Soil fertile in all forts of Grain ahd Fruit, among the reft Orange and Pomegranates are very 


plenty. 
The Third City, Chang-te-fu. 


T lies in the moft Northern Part of the Province, which is there much ftreighten’d by Chang-te fi. 
the Provinces of Pe-che-l# and Shan-/i. Vhis- Country, which is of no great Extent, 1s 
watered by many Rivers, that render its Soil rich and fruitful, and alfo afford divers kinds of 
Fith: among which one refembles the Crocodil, and has this remarkable, that if the Fat of 
it be once fet on Fire, it is fcarce pollible to extinguith it till che whole is confum’d. 
Its Mountains, which are not very high, yield Loadftones, and divers kinds of Wormwood; Load-Stones; 
One of thefe Hills is fo ftecp and difficult of Afcent that in time of War the Inhabitants 
retire thither, and are in perfeét Safety. There ison the Top a Plain of large Extent, where 
they may dwell, as long as they will, fecure from the Avarice and Violence of the Soldiers. This 
City has within its Diftrict one of the fecond, and fix of the third Rank. 


The Fourth City, We-kyun-fu. ) : 


HIS City ftands off a River in a fandy Country, whofe Soil is lef productive than the ¥o-byafa. 
T re{t of the Province. It has only fix Cities of the third Rank within its Diftrict, 

which is fmall, being like the former contracted by the Provinces of Pe-che-/i and Shan-f. On 

the fide next this laft there are fome Mountains, the reft is a plain Country, and pretty well 
improved, 


The Fifth City, Whay-king-fu. 


HE Territory of this City is of very {mall Extent. It is bounded on the North by W2ay-ding/?: 
Mountains, which feparate it from the Province of Shan-/i, and on the South by the 
great River Whang-ho, containing only fix Towns of the third Rank, under the Juri(diction 
of Whay-king. 
The Air is mild and very healthful, and the Soil no lefs fertile produces all the Neceflaries 
of Life in abundance. Simples and Medicinal Herbs are found here in fuch Flenty, as to 
fupply the whole Province. 


The Sixth City, Ho-nan-fu. . 


r*HIS City, which bears the Name of the Province, ftands in the midft of Mountains, 4e72./4.. 
between three Rivers, The Chincfe formerly believ’d it was in the Center of the Earth, ae ak a 
becaufe it is in the middle of their Empire. Tho’ it is furrounded with Mountains, yet its Soi 
is very fruitful. It is very large and populous; its Diftri& alfo is of great Extent, comprizing 
one City of the fecond Rank, and thirteen of the third, 

One of thefe Towns nam’d Teng-fong-hyen is famous for the Tower built there by the cele- 7. 4, 
brated Chew-kong, where he ufed to obferve the Stars. There is ftill an Inftrument to be area 
feen which he employ’d to find the Meridian Shadow, in order to difcover the Height 
of the Pole, and make other Aftronomical Obfervations. He liv’d more than a thoufand Years oe — 
before Chriff, and the Chinc/e pretend he invented the Mariners-Compafs. vases 


~., The Seventh City, Nan-yang-fu. 


. 


oe Countty about this City which is fituate on a fmalt River, is very fine; tho’ it is Nanyaigfa, 
of very great Extent, it is notwithftanding furprizingly fertile. Provifions are fo plenty 
that they are exceeding cheap, and numerous Atmies have quartered here a confidetable time. 
without incommoding the Inhabitants in the Article of Provifion, ; 

The City is neither large, rich, nor populous, It is encompafs’d with Mountains fome of 
which produce the Lapis Armenus and breed thofe Serpents already fpoken of, which are mark’d Spotted 
with white Spots, and ufed as a Remedy againft the Palfy. Its Jurifdiction is very large, ex- Szrpents, 
tending over two Cities of the fecond, and fix of the third Rank. ; 


(8) Orig. Kenei-te-fon. (c) lib. Ovei-kiumfox, 
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GEOGRAPHICAL DESCRIPTION 
The Eighth City, Yu-ning-fu. (>) 


HIS City is built on the River Yu-bo. Its Diftri€t, which is very extenfive, is partly 

plain, and partly. mountainows, efpecially towards the North and South ; but at the 
fame time it is water’d by feveral Rivers, which produces plenty of all forts of Grain and 
Fruit. Two Cities of the fecond Rank, and twelve of the third depend on it, 





PROVINCE VII; SHAN-TONG. 


HIS is one of the moft fertile Provinces of the Empire. It is bounded on the 

Weft by Pe-che-/i and part of Ho-nan; on the South by Kyang-nan ; the Gulf 

of Kyang-nan wathes it on the Eaft, and that of Pe-che-/¢ on the North, It is di- 

vided into Gx Countries, coniaining as many Cities of the firft Rank, which have 
under them one hundred and fourteen of the fecond and third Rank. 

Among thefe are not included above fifteen Forts, built at the Entrances of all Ports and 
Rivers along the Coaft; neither do we reckon feveral Iflands fcatter’d over the Gulf, which are 
equally populous, and afford fome of them very commodious Harbours for the Chine/e Trauifports, 
that have an eafy Paflage from thence to Korea and Lyau-tong. 

The great Imperial Canal croffes part of this Province; by which all the Barks from the 
South Parts arrive at Pe-Aing. They carry fo many forts of Commodities, and in fuch great 
Quantities, that the Duties arifing merely therefrom amount.to more than ten Millions. 

When one confiders the Length of this Canal, the Thicknefs and Height of the Banks, which 
are all of Hewn-Stone, very folid, and ornamented at proper Diftances, he cannot help adiniring 
the Induftry of the Chine/e. 

The Numbers of Lakes, Brooks and Rivers, which, befides the great Canal, water the Pro- 
vince, contribute much towards rendering it one of the moft plentiful parts of the Empire ; nor 
is this extraordinary Plenty to be interrupted, except by too great a Drought, for it feldom rains 
here, or by the Havock that is fometimes made by Locutfts, 

The Soil produces Rice, Millet, Wheat, Barley, Beans, with all forts of Grain and Fruit. 
Fowl, Eggs, fat Capons, Pheafants, Partridge, Quails, and Hares aré exceeding cheap; they 
catch a prodigious quantity of Fifh in the Lakes and Sea, of which you may have {everal 
Pounds for a Penny. , 

” Fruit-Trees of all kinds grow here, efpecially excellent Pears, Chefnuts, fine wholefome 
Peaches, ‘divers forts of Nuts, and abundance of Plumbs. They dry the Plumbs and Pears for 
tranfporting iato the other Provinces; but the Fruit which grows in moft plenty, is that fort 
called by the Portugucfe Figgs, and the, Chine/e Se-t/e ; which are to be found no where but in 
bina, nor in any Province thereof in fo great abundance as in this of Shan-tong. ‘This Fruit, 
which I fpeak of elfewhere, does not ripen till the Beginning of Autumn; they commonly 
dry them as they do Figgs in Europe, and fell them all over the Empire; being dry’d, 
they commonly grow mealy and are cover’d by degrees with a Cruft of Sugar ; they have an 


sexcellent Tafte, fo that one would imagine he was cating fome of our beft dry’d Figgs ; fuch 


alfo is the fmaller’ fort that grows in Shan-f. There is likewife another kind of green Figgs, 


‘which continue hard, éven when ripe, and. are cut with a Knife like our Apples in Europe. 


Wid Sake. 
Warns. 


Tfi-nan-fa. 


The Trees that bear them, need no cultivating ; but we conteive that if they affifted Nature, 
by being at the pains to graft them, the Fruit would be-truely delicious. 

In the Fields certain Worms, refembling Caterpillars, produce a white Silk, which is faften’d 
to the Shrubs and Bufhes, whereof they make Silks, coarfer indeed but more compaé and 
trong than thofe made of the Silk produced by the Worms that are rear'd in the Houles, 


The Firft City, Tfrnan-fu, Capital of the Province. 
; 2A ee 
LTHO?’ this City is not on the Grand Canal, yet by means thereof principay"y is its Trade 
carty’d.on; a little more than a League from it is the Village L#-kew, ftanding on the fide 
of the Z/ng-ho, by which River Goods are convey’d to the Canal ; thofe which are moft 

common and peculiar to the Country are, wz. 

1. The Stuffs nam’d Kyen-chew, made of Silk, inclining to a greyifh Colour, which is pro- 
duced only Ly the wild Worms, refembling Caterpillars, Thefe Worms fpin their Webs on 


_ Shrubs, and Bufhes, and furnith as great Quantities as the domeftick Worms. This Silk is 


the more eftimable, as it cofts in a manner nothing, and is fo ftrong, that the Goods made of 
it ate very lafting, and have a tolerable Vent every where. It muft however be confe(e’'d that 
the Colour is fometimes neither agreeable nor uniform, and often vatious; fo that one may fay, 


(vy Or 2hienins-fa, being elfewhere written Za-ning-fou in the French, ; 
the 
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the Piece is divided into grey, yellow, and white Spaces, Cne that would have thofe which Prov VILL: 
are very genteel, muft take his Choice and pay a Price for chem accordingly. . __ Shan-tong. 
2. Another kind of Commodity that turns to great Account confifts in Works of Lew-lt, of UNS 
Chine Glafs, which are made at Yen-ching, a great Borough in the Diftrict of this, Capital 
this fort of Gla& is more brittle than that of Europe ; breaking when expofed to too tharp an Ait. 
Tf-nan is a very great and populous City, The Lakes within its Walls which fupply Canals 
throughout the City, together with the beautiful Buildings, render it very famous. Its Jurif- 
dition is large, extending over four Cities of the fecond, and twenty fix of the third Rank. 
‘This whole Country, which extends to the Sea, abounds with all forts of Grain, and nou- 
rithes numerous Herds of Cattle. Some of its Mountains have Iron Mincs, The Lakes 
{catter’d over its Territory are {tored with Fith, and adofn’d with abundance of thofe Flowers, 
named Lyen-wha, fo often mention’d before. 


The Second City, Yen-chew-fu. 


HE Territory depending on this City is fhut up, as it were, between two famous Rivers, _ : 
viz. Ta-chin-ho to the North, and the Whang-ho to the South; befides feveral other Rivers Yea dew/r. 
and fome Lakes, which abound with Fifth, and render the whole Country exceeding fertile. Here 

nothing is to be feen but cultivated Plains or woody Mountains. The Air is mild and temperate, 
which renders living here very agreeable. 

Its Jurifdiétion is of great Extent, confifting of twenty feven Cities, four of the fecond fining chews 
and twenty three of the thid Rank. One of thefe uam’d Tf-ning-chew, is not inferior 
to Yen-chew, either for Bignefs, multitude of Inhabitants, or richnefs of its Trade. Its Situa- 
tion, which is towards the (a) Middle of the great Canal, renders it one of the greateft Marts 
in the Empire. 

. Another City, nam'd Kya-few-byen, is famous for being the Birth Place of Confugius, the a. 
chief Doétor of the Nation.. Here the Chinefe have ereéted feveral Monuments, as fo many eafietats 
public Teftimonies of their Gratitude towards that great Man. 

They athirm that in the Neighbourhood of another little City, calf’d Kin-kyang-hyen (3), ee 
they formerly gather’d much Gold, whence it had its Name, which fignifies Earth of Gold. 7” 
There are alfo divers Parts, efpecially towards Tong-ping-chew, fo intermixt with Woods and 
Fields, that they afford the molt gay and agreeable Profpect imaginable, , 


The Third City, Tong-chang fu. 


HIS City, which is fituate on the great Canal, is equally famous for its Riches and Trade. Song-chang>” 
The whole Country, that depends on it is level, and produces plenty of Grain and 
Fruits of all kinds; which procure in Return whatever other Parts contribute towards the Sup- 
port and Pleafure of Life. Three Cities of the fecond and fifteen of the third Rank are 
under its Jurifdiction, 
Among thefe Cities there is a- very confiderable one, call’d Lsn-t/fin-chew, where the great 
Canal joins the River Wey-bo(c); it is the Rendezvous of all the Velfels, and in fome fort the 
general Maguzin of all kinds of Merchandizes one can with for. ., | 
Few Cities in the Empire are more populous and of better Trade. It is no lefs famous for p,.cttain 
its Buildings, efpecially a beautiful- Tower of eight “Stories, rais'd without the Walls. The Tower. 
Outfide which is of Porcelain, is adorn’d with divers Figures ; within it is lin’d with finely 
polifh’d Marble of feveral Colours, By a 8tair-cafe made in the Wall, one goes up to all the 
Stories, and from thence to very fine Galleries of Marble, embellith’d with gilded Iron Rails, 
which encompafs the Tower ; at the Corner of thefe Galleries hang little Bells, which, when 
mov'd by the Wind, make an agreeable Tinkling. Not far from this Tower are certain curious 


Idol-Temples,. whofe Manner would not be difagreeable to the Tafte of the beft European 
Architects, i 


The Fourth City, Tfing-chew-fu. (p) 


HE Territory belonging to this City is partly water'd by Rivers, and partly cover’d with qing-chew-fi 
Fills. Befides the Fertility of its Soil, the Neighbourhood of the Sea fupplies it plen- 

sully with svzceffariks, So great a Quantity of Fith is caught here, that they are exceeding 
cheap, and their Skin alone yields a eonfiderable Profit. , ; 

In this Country there grows in the Bellies of the Cows a yellow Stone, call’d by the Chine, 
Nycw-whang ; itis as big fometimes as a Goole-Egg, but not more folid than the fofteft Crayon (rE). 
The Phyficians of China prefer it to the Bezoar, and fay, that, when pulveriz’d and taken in 
hot Water, it is an immediate Cure for Defluxions and Rheums ; in the fame manner as the 
Stone that grows in the Gall of an Ox, cures the Jaundice. This City has’ in its Diftrict one 
City of the fecond, and thirteen of the third Rank, 

Se ee Ee, giana iSite bse Mop ant Te 


Map. Befides Kvang fipnifies a River, but Yanga perfect Matter. (e) A Crayon is a foft Mi f which Penci 
“ In 4 French, Qci-Lo, : pn Drawing, call'd Crayon eee Cece y Ae aes ae 
ov, I. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL DESCRIPTION 
The Fifth City, Ten-chew-fu, (») 


S fituate on the Sea, where it has a very commodious Harbour. It has a very ftrong 
Garrifon and feveral Ships of War to guard the Coaft. Eight Cities depend on it; one of 
the fecond, and feven of the third Rank. 
‘’ Part of thefe Cities are within Land, the reft are very convenient Sea Ports, where they catch 
abundance of good Oyfters, which are ferv'd as Dainties at the Tables of the Lords. Altho’ 
the Country be mountainous, yet it is water’d by Rivers that contribute much to its Fertility, 
The Nycw-whang Stone is found in this City as well as the former. The Bambi’s, or Reeds, 
are here {quare, contrary to what is ufual, for every where elfe they are round. 


The Sixth City, WLay-chew-fu. 


HIS City, which is fituate on a Promontory, is encompafs'd on one fide by the Sea, and 

and on the other by Mountains, Two Cities of the fecond Rank, and five of the third, 

are fubordinate to it. Some of which are alfo wafh’d by the Sea; for Inftance, Kyau-chew, 

which is very ftrong by its Situation. All this Country is render’d fertile by the Rivers that 
water in It isintermixt with Plains and Mountains, efpecially toward the Sea Coafts, 








PROVINCE IX. SHAN-SL 


HIS Province which is one of the leaft in China, is bounded on the Eaft by 
‘ the Province of Pe-che-li ; on the South by that of Ho-nen; on the Weft by Shen-f; 

and on the North itis feparated from Tartary by the Great Wall. It contains five 

Cities of the firft Rank, and eighty tive ft the fecond and third,} without reckon- 
ing a great Number of Forts built at certain Diftances, to defend the Great Wall, and 
render the Roads fecure, Some of thefe fortify’d Places are larger and better peopled than many 
of the Cities. 

The firft Inhabitants of China, as the Hiftory relates, fettled in this Province, whofe Climate 
is healthful and agreeable. Tho’ fome of its numerous Mountains, are frightful and uncul- 
tivated, yet moft of them are well improv'd, being cut into Terrafles from Bottom to Top 
and quite cover'd with Corn. 

In ‘feveral Parts of thefe Mountains they find four or five Feet Depth of Earth, without 
the leaft Stone; and the Mountains themfelves have very fair Plains on their Tops They are 
farther remarkable for inexhauftible Mines of Coal, which is ufed (either in Lumps, or ground 
and made into Cakes) inftead of Wood, whereof there is not enough in the Province for Fewel. 

Excepting Rice, which grows there with more Difficulty than elfewhere, becaufe the Canals 
are not fo numerous; it abounds in all other Grain, efpecially Wheat and Millet, which are 
catry’d into the other Provinces. Its Vines produce good Grapes, whereof the Chinefe might 
make Wine if they would, but they content themfelves to dry them, and fo fell them all 
over the Empire. 

This Province furnithes abund: nce of Mufk, Porphyry, Marble, and Jafper of divers Colours. 
The Lapis Armenus is very common, as well as Iron Mines, which afford great Store of 
that Metal ; whereof they make all forts of Utenfils for the Kitchin, which are fent into the 
re(t of the Provinces. One meets alfo with Lakes of falt Water, which yield Salt; with many 
hot and boiling Springs. 


The Firft City, Tay-ywen-fu, the Capital. 


HIS was formerly a very fine City full of beautiful Palaces, where dwelt the Princes 
T of the Blood of the laft Imperial Family Zay-ming (c). But at prefent it is partly 
uninhabited ; for thofé grand Edifices have fallen to Decay by Degrees, and at length, been 
quite deftroy’d ; nor dare any body re-build them, altho’ the Place is healthful and agrgeable, 

Befides divers forts of Silks wrought here, as in other Places, there is a particular-*ianutactory 
for Carpets, after the Lurkifh Fathion, which they make of any Dimenfion required. As the 
Mountains yield abundance of excellent Iron, there is a great Trade driven here in Iron Works. 

This City, which is ancient and very populous, meafures about three Leagues in Compas, 
and is inclos'd with ftrong Walls, It ftands on the River Fwen-ho and has a very large Jurif- 
diction, extending over five Cities of the fecond Rank, and twenty of the third. ‘ts verdant 
Hills and Mountains cover’d with Woods, afford an agreeable Profpect. 


(r) Here the Name agrees with the Map; in the Table of Syllable sehao, er chau, which is only a Chronological Term, 
Longitude and Latitude it is Teng-chew fii, as in the Table of chat décs not belong to the Name, and only ferves to breed Con- 
Divifions, p. 6. fuhon, fince the Author has not tack’d it to the Names of other 

(c) In the Orig. Tai-ming scbaqi but I have left out the Jaf Families, or even of this in other Places. 


: 3 On 
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On the neighbouring Mountains are to be feen very handfome Sepulchres, which take up a great Prov. 1X: 
deal of Ground, and are all either of Marble or Hewn-ftone. At convenient Diftances are plac'd oe 
Triumphal Arches, Statues of Heroes, with Figures of Lions, Horles, and other Animals, in 
different Attitudes and very natural, The whole is encompafs'd with a kind of Foreft of ancient 

lanted checker-wife. 
ee ioen-bo, whofe Name is found in the moft ancient Chrnefe Books, is either broad phe Faven-boi 
nor deep ; yet it contributes to the Ornament and Conveniency of the City, in the fame Manner 
as the River Wey does to the City Si-ngan-fa ; for tho’ neither of them is comparable to the great 
Rivers, which run by feveral Capitals, yet as after a pretty long Courfe they fall into the yellow 
River, they by that Means have a Communication with the Provinces of Ho-nan and Kyang-nan. 

There is at Tay-ywen a {mall Tartar Garrifon, under an Officer nam’d Ho-tong-ta. The 
Manchews who are at prefent Mafters of China, have few Garrifons of their own Nation, and 
indeed it would be difficult, and almoft impoflible to furnith fo many Cities, which are either 
at the Paffiges of great Rivers, on the Frontiers, or on the Sea Coaft, with Garrifons, So 
that they are content to garrifon fome of the principal Cities of the Empire, partly to fapport 
the Chinefe Soldiers, who are on the Coatts, partly to difpute the Paflage of the Great River Jang- 
t/e-kyang, which croffes thro’ the middle of China ; and partly to have a watchful Eye upon the 
Militia of the Provinces of Shan-fi and Shen-fr, employ'd for Defence of the great Wall; altho’ 
the Emperor being a Tartar, there is at prefent no great Number of the latter. (1) 


The Second City, Ping-yang-fu. 


LTHO’ Ping-yang is no more than the fecond City of the Province, yet it is not inferiour 
A to the Capital, either for Antiquity, Fertility of Soil, Extent of its Diftri@, or Number 
of Ciries under its Jurifdiétion, which amount to thirty four, viz. fix of the fecond and twenty 
eight of the third Rank, whereof feveral are very confiderable; without reckoning an infinite 
Number of very populous Boroughs and Villages. It is fituate on the River Fwen-ho, and is 
more than four Miles in Cormpafs, 

The Country which depends on it, is partly plain, partly mountainous ; al] the Lands ard 
cultivated and very fertile, except in the Neighbourhood of fome Mountains, which are unim- 
prov’d and perfeétly frightful, Two Rivers which divide this Territory do not contribute a. 
little to keep up the plenty that reigns there. On the Weft and South Sides it is water’d by 
the River Whang-bo. Near Ngan-s-hyen there is a Lake whofe Water is as falt as the Sea, 
whereof they make abundance of Salt. 


The Third City, Lu-ngan-fu. 


HE Territory of this City is not large, for it has under its Jurifdection no more than 
T eight Cities of the third Rank ; burt it is agreeably fituated, almoft at the Head of the 
River 7/o-¢/ang-ho. Altho’ the Country it pretty full of Hills, yet the Lands produce all the necef+ 
faries of Life. The whole Diftrict is (pread over with Boroughs and Villages. 


The Fourth City, Fwen-chew-fu. (2) 


HIS City lies almoft at an equal Diftance between the Capital and Ping-yang. It takes 1. »-chciw. 
sh its Name from the River Pwen-bo, on the Weft fide whereof it ftands (r) in a Place si. , 
very commodious for Trade. Its Diftri€t is not large, for it contains only one City of the 
fecond Rank, and fcven of the third, almoft all of which lie between the great River Whang 
and the Fwen. 

Altho’ the Country is hilly enough, it is not the lefs improwd on that Account. One meets 
with Fields, abounding with all forts of Grain, thick Forefts and good Paftures. They make 
a Drink here of Rice call’d Yang-t/yi, wherein they fteep Mutton after a particular manner. 
They prize this Liquor highly, it is nourifhing, ftrong, and very delicious to Chinefe Palates, In 
this Tract one meets with a great Number of Baths and Springs almoft boiling hot, whofe 
Waters differ both in Colour and Tatfte. 


The fifth City, Tay-tong-fu. 


eo City is neither fo antient nor large as the other Cities of the Province. That which Tay-tongsfo; 
renders it of Importance is its being fituated in the midft of Mountains, (wherewith indeed 
the whole Country is cover'd) and in the only Spot which lies expos’d to the Inhcurfions of 


the 


Ping-yang-fith 


Lit-agan-/a. 


(b) This is a Reafon grounded on a Falfity in Fat; for 
neither che Mancbews who govern China, nor the Mongols and 
other Nations (urrounding China, are Tarfars; nor is the Name 
Tartars, or rather Tatars, known to thole People, in the ex- 
tended Senfe it is ufed by Europeans; it being peculiar to a 
particular Tribe, which at prefent fcems to be extindt, at leaf 
as to the Name; the Reafon therefore, why fo few Guards 
are employ’d now about the Walls, is, probably, becaufe the 
Power of the Mongols being weaken'd, they have fubmitced or 


-—- 


put themifelves under the Protection of the Manchews ; whom 
fancy they expell’d out of Chiza, under the famous  eaghiat 
a, 


(£) {n the two Tables mentioned p. 106. Note F, tis wri 
Fen-chew-fit, but faultily. Ma aca e 
__ (F) Tt flands above two Miles from the River Puen, accord- 
ing to the Map; and indeed the Author is not very accurate as 
to the Situations. si 
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GEOGRAPHICAL DESCRIPTION 


the Tarters; hence it is one of the beft fortify’d Places after the Cdrnefe manner, and fur- 
nith’d with a numerous Garrifon. Its Territory is furrounded with the great Wall, along 


Ley which there are Forts built from Space to Space, provided with Forces for its Defence. Its Ju- 


Prov. X, 
Shen-fi. 
WIV 


Gold-Mines, 
and Gold- 
Sand. 


rifdi€tion which is very large, extends over four Cities of the fecond Rank, and feven of the third, 
In its Mountains are found excellent Lapis Armenus, with abundance of Simples and Medicinal . 

Herbs, which the Botanifts come in fearch of from all Parts. Some of them produce a Stone 
fo red, that being fteep’d in Water it is ufed inftead of Vermilion, for taking the Impreffion of 
Seals ; others furnifh the Azure, refembling that which is brought into Europe; and a par- 
ticular kind of Jafper nam’d Yu-/he, which is very tranfparent, and as white as Agat. In thort 
there is plenty of Marble and Jafper of all Colours; anda great Trade is driven in all Sorts 
of Skins drefs'd here. 








PROVINCE X. SHEN-SIL. 


HIS Province is divided into two Parts, the Eaftern and Weftern, which contain 
eight Cities of the firft and one hundred and fix others of the third Rank ; befides 

a great Number of Forts built from Space to Space along the great Wall. 
OF thefe fortify’d Places Kan-chew and Sé-chew are very confiderable. In the fir(t 
a Vice-Roy refides, and feveral Mandarins, the principal among whom receive their Orders from 
none but the Court. The fecond is of equal Strength, and its Governor very powerful. It is 
divided into two Parts, whereof one is inhabited by the Chinefe, and the other by Strangers. 
who come to trade here. : 
The Air is temperate, the People mild, civil, obliging, and better affeéted to Strangers, than 
the Chine, who live more towards the North, are. The overflowing of Torrents and Rivers 
render the Soil very fruitful, This Province yields rich Gold Mines, the opening of which is 
prohibited ; fo great a Quantity of that Metal is found in the Rivers and Brooks, that an 
infinite Number of Perfons fablift by the Profit that arifes by wafhing the Sand and feparating 


_ the Gold from it. 


Soil and 
Produce. 


Minerals, 


Animals, 


Singan fic 
the Capial. 


This Country is fubjeét to be infefted with Locufts, which eat up the Grafs, and fome- 
times deftroy the moft plentiful Harvefts. It produces little Rice, but abounds with Wheat 
and Millet ; which grows here fo faft, that during Winter, the Hufbandmen faffer their Sheep to: 
browze on it, knowing by Experience that thus it will thrive the better in Spring. . 

Befides Grain, this Province furnifhes abundance of Drugs, efpecially Rubarb, Honey, Wax, 
Mofk, Red-Lead, perfum’d Wood which refembles Sanders, and Pit-Coal, whereof there are 
inexhauftible Mines. ; : - 

A great Number of Quarries afford a foft Stone, or Mineral, call’d Hyung-whang, out of, 
which they cut Veffels of feveral kinds. The Phyficians look on it as a fovereign Remedy 
againit all forts of Poifon, malignant Fevers, and the contagious Heats during the Dog Days. 
They infafe this Mineral in Wine before they make ufe of it ; it is of a red Colour inclining to 
yellow, and fpeckled with littk black: Spots ; it has a great refemblance of the Crayon. 

Little blew Stones are alfo found there, inclining to black, and interfpers’d with fmall 
white Veins; the Chine fay, that being ground and reduc’d to a very fine Powder, they 
make an excellent Remedy, and even prolong Life. 

Stags and Deer range the Country in Herds; here are alfo abundance of Bears, wild Bulls, 
and other Creatures refembling Tigers, whofe Skins are in much requeft; a kind of Goats, . 
from whence they take the Mule, and of Sheep with very long and thick Tails, whofe 
Fleth is: very well tafted ; not to mention a fingular fpecies of Bats as big as Hens, which 
the Chinefe prefer to the niceft Pullets, \ 

Of Wool and’ Goat-Hair mixt, they make a very pretty Stuff much in requeft ; the Hair 
they ufe, is that which grows in the Winter, as being more fine, becaule not fo long, 
The Birds, call’d the Golden Hens, much efteem’d for their Beauty, are alfo found in this 
Province. 

All forts of Flowers grow here, particularly one much efteem’d by the Curious, calltd 
the Queen of Flowers, refembling the Rofe, but is more beautiful, and has larger Leaves, altho’ 
The Smell is not fo pleafant ; the Stalk is without Prickles; its Colour is a mixture of White 
and Red; yet there are fome of them red and yellow. The Shrub it grows on is like the 
Elder-Tree, and to be {een in all the Gardens of the Lords; but Care muft be takerr“in the Trot” 
Clumates to fhelter it from the Sun, 


The Eaftern Part of the Country, calld I-TONG. 
_ The Firft City, Srngan-fu, the Capital. 


EXT to Pe-king this is one of the largeft and faireft Cities in China. It ftands in a — 
Nd great Plain, and is the Refidence of the Zjong-ti of Shen and Se-chewn, as well-as of the 
Governor of this Eaftern Part of Shen-fi. Its Juri{diétion extends over fix Cities of the fecond, 
atd thirty one of the third Rank. , . 
: This 
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This City was for feveral Ages the Court of the Chincfe Emperors, and is ftill very populous, proy. X, 
and of great Trade ; efpecially for Mules, which the Inhabitants breed and train fo dexteroufly, Shen-fi. 
that many of them are feen trotting after Horfes at Pe-Aing, where they fell for five or fix Ly 
hundred Livres apiece: It being the Cuftom for all Perfons of Diftinétion to have a Servant ride *™'** 
before them well mounted. 

The Walls of Si-ngan are very broad, and high, flank’d with Towers at the Diftance of a 
Bow-fhot from one another, and encompafs'd with a good Ditch, They are almoft an equi- 
lateral Square, but not above four Leagues in Compafs, tho’ commonly faidto equal thof of 
Pe-king in that Refpeét. Some of its Gates are very magnificent, and remarkable for their 
Height. 

There is {till to be feen a Palace where dwelt the antient Kings of the Province, whom the Palace at the 
great Extent of Country they poffe(s'd, and the Valour of their Subjects render'd very pow- ea 
ful; the reft of the Buildings are no better than thofe of other Cities, the Houfes being : 
necording to the Chinefe Fafhion very. low and ill enough built ; nor is the Furniture fo neat as in 
the Southern Provinces, the Varnifh being coarfer, China Ware fcarcer, and the Wotkmen 
not fo fkillful. ; 

_ The Principal Forces of the Tartars defign’d for the Defence of the North of China, are in 
Garrifon here, under a Z/yan-kyun, or General of their Nation, who with his Soldiers inhabit one 
part of the City, feparated from the reft by a Wall. The chief Mandarins of the Province, who 
are here in great Numbers, are moftly Tartars. . 

The People of the Country are more robuft, brave, better able to undergo Fatigue, and 
even taller than elfewhere ; which renders its Militia more formidable than thofe of almoft all 
the other Provinces. . 

The Mountains of the Territory of Si-rigan-fu, aré very agreeable, and abound with Bucks, 

Does, Hares, and other Game; as well as that fort of Bats as big as Pullets, fpoken of before. 
They alfo afford a kind of Earth, which .is white, and highly valued by the Ladies, who in- 
fufing it in Water, make ufe of it to whiten the Complexion. 


The Second City, Yen-ngan-fu. 


PYHIS City is fituate in an agreeable Plain, on the River Yen-ho. Three Cities of the fecond, fa-ngan,fi. 
and fixteen of the third Rank, depend on it, It has within its Walls a pretty high Hill, 
remarkable for the fine Buildings that are upon it. Its Mountains diftil a bituminous Liquor, 
which they call Oy/ of Stone, and ufe for Lamps. Oy] of Stone, 
The Country is very rich in Martins, Sables, and othet cHoifé Furs. It abourds Jikewife with 
all forts of fine Marble; and produces almoft every where thofe Shrubs, already defcrited, which 
produce the Flowers rear’d, with fo much Care, in the Gardens of the Grandees. 


The Third City, Fong-tfyang-fu. 


A Fabulous Bird, which the Chinefé defcribe with Variety of admirable Colours, and paint fong.rpang- 
fometimes on their Cloaths and Furniture, gives’ Name to this Place, which hag under %. 

its Jurifdidtion one City of the fecond, and feven of the third Rank. It is very large and 

the Buildings handfome enough. ‘The Air is temperate and healthful; the whole Country is well 
cultivated, and rendered fertile by the Torrents, Brooks and Rivers. 


The Fourth City, Han-chong-fu. 


HE whole Country of this Diftri€t, containing two Cities of the fecond, and fourteen of Har chong-fi. 
the third Rank, is water’d by feveral Branches of the River Han, whereon Han-chong, 
which is large and populous, is fituate. The high Mountains and Forefts, wherewith it is cn- 
compafs'd, render it very {trong, and ferve for Bulwarks, The Valleys are pleafant, and furnifh 
plenty of Neceffaries, as well as Honey, Wax, Mufk, and red-Lead ; fallow Beafts are very nu- 
merous, efpecially Deer, Stags, and Bears ; the Feet of thefe laft, efpecially the fore-feet, are deli- 
cious Morfels with the Chinefe. 
The Road made formerly over the Mountains, leading to the Capital, has fomething fur- ¢,, 594 
~ prifing in it ; upwards of a hundred thoufand Men were employ’d in the Work, which was ex- Rol. 
ecuted with incredible Difpatch. They levell’d Hills, and made Arches from one Mountain to 
another, fupporting them by Pillars, when the intervening Valley was too wide. Thefe Bridges, 
which form part of the Road, are in fome Places fo high, that one cannot behold the Preci- 
pice without Horror ; four Horfemen may ride abreaft over them, and for more Security they 
have Rails on each Side. At certain Diftances, there are Villages and Inns for the Corfveniency 
of Travellers, 
It is only, in the Diftri€t of this City, and fome particular parts of Tartary, that a very Fare 
Bird of Prey, call'd Hay-tfng, is found. It may be compar'd to our beft Falcons for Sprightly- 
nefs and Courage ; a9 foon as any of thle Birds are caught, they are immediately fent to the Em- 
‘peror’s Falconry, ; 
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GEOGRAPHICAL DESCRIPTION 


The Weftern Part of the Province, call’d I-SI. 
The Fifth City, Ping-lyang-fu. 


Tee City f{tands on a Branch of the River Kin-ho, and abounds with every thing. The 
Climate is very mild, and the agreeable Profpeét of Mountains furrounding it, together 
with the Rivers which water the Country, tender it a charming Habitation. It has within 
its Diftrict three Cities of the fecond, and feven of the third Rank. 


The Sixth City, Kong-chang-fu, 


HIS is a City of Trade, and very populous, fituate on the River Whey. The almoft ins 
acceffible Mountains which encompafs it, render'd it formerly a Place of Importance to the 
Security of the Empire, when they ftood in fear of Invafions from the Tartars. They thew a 
Sepulchre there, which the Chinefe fay is that of Fo-bi, which, if fo, mutt be the moft ancient 
Monument in the World. . a 
It affords plenty of Mufk,fand almoft all its Mountains, yield the Mineral Hyung-whang ; which 

as I obferv'd before, is a kind of Orpiment, ufed in Phyfic, when very tranfparent, efpecially 
againft the Bites of venemous Infects; and in malignant and epidemical Difeafes, either as a 
Remedy or an Antidote. Here is alfo found the dark blue Stone, ftreak’d with white, which, 
being reduc’d to Powder, according to the Chine/é; preferves Health. This City has in its Diftrict 

three more of the fecond, and feven of the third Rank. 


The Seventh City, Ling-tau-fu. 


HIS City ftands on a River that falls into the Whang-ho or Yellow River. It is famous 
T for the great Quantity of Gold found in the Sand of the neighbouring Rivers and Tor- 
rents. The Country is full of Mountains, which abound with wild Bulls, and certain Ani- 
mals refembling ‘Vigers, whofe Skins are in great Requeft, and ufed for Winter Cloathing. 

The Valleys are cover’d with Corn, excepting thofe near Rivers which are ftock’d with Cattle, 
efpecially Sheep, whofe Tailsare very long, and Fleth delicious. In fhort the whole Territory 
is fufficiently fruitfull. It comprizes two Cities of the fecond, and three of the third Rank. . 


: The Eighth Gity, Kin-yang-fu. (a) | 


PY HIS has always been look’d on as a Barrier againft the Incurfions of the Tartars. The 
T Ditches encompaffing it are very deep, and the Walls ftrong. The River, that almoft 
furrounds it, and the feveral Forts built from Space to Space, join’d to the Mountains and Rivers, 
by which it is as it were inclos'd, render it a very ftrong Place, according to the Chinefe man- 
net of Fortifying. 

The Country is very fruitful, being water’d by numerous Springs and Rivers. It produces @ 
certain Herb nam’d Kin fe, that is, gz/ded Silk, which is confider’d as an excellent Remedy; 
alfo a kind of Bean, affirm’d to be an admirable Specific againft all forts of Poifon. This City 
has under it only one of the fecond, and four of the third Rank. 


Lan-chew, a4 famous City of the fecond Rank, [and Capital 
of the Weftern Part of Shen-fi.] 


LTHO' Lan-chew is only of the fecond Rank, and depends on the former, yet it is of 

eminent Note in the Province, being the beft City to be met with on the Ye/fow River. 

It cannot indeed be call’d large, however it is the Capital of the Weftern part of this Pro- 

vince, and the Seat of the Governor; becaufe being near the Great Wall, and principal Gates 
in the Weft, Succours are eafily fent from hence to the Soldiers who defend the Entrance. 

The Trade of this City confifts principally in Skins, which come from Tartary by way of Si- 
ning and Jo-pa, thro’ which they muft neceffarily pafs; as alfo in Woolen Stuffs of feveral 
forts, whereof a kind of fine Serge, nam’d Ki-zhong, is the moft efteem’d ; it is alffioft as déar 
as the common Satin, but is eafily fpoil'd, becaule it is difficult to preferve it from being Moth- 
eaten; the coarfer fort is call’d Ko-be.. ‘There is another Stuff call’d Pe-zhong, made of hort 
teasd Hair, which is fubje@t tothe fame Inconvenience, and likewife dear. The Myew-zbong 
is made of Cows-Hair, it is coarfe, and almoft as thick as Kerfey. They make Cloaths of it, 
Proper fgr fnowy Weather, having nothing better for the Purpofe in this Country. 

Laftly, there isa Stuff call’d rye-be-myen, made of Thread and Worlted ; which might be 
compar'd to our Linfey-Woolfey, if it was as fubftantial and clofe woven, But notwithftanding 
its Trade in thefe Commodities, Lan-chew is not reckon’da rich City in China. 


(a) Inthe Map-Here, it is Kin-sangfi, inthe Table of Divifions p. 6. Hing-yangfi, and inthe -Fable-ot Longitude and Latitade 


at end of the Work King-sang fu, 
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PROVINCE XI. SE-CHWEN. 


E-CHWEN is hardly inferior td any of the other Provinces, either for Extent or Plenty. Prov. XI, 
It is bounded on the North by that of Shen-/i ; on the Eaft by Hd-quang ; on the South Se-chwen. 
by H4-quang and Yun-nan; and on the Weft by the Kingdom of Tibet, and certain AYN 
neighbouring People. It is divided into ten Diftri€ts, comprizing ten Cities of the firft 
Rank, and eighty eight of the fecond and third, befides a great Number of fortify’d Towns 
rnd Forts, 
The great River Yang-t/?-kyang ins thro’ the Province, which is very rich, not only by reafon 
of the great Quantity of Silk it produces, but alfo in Iron, Tin, and Lead, in Amber, Sugar- 
Canes, excellent Loadftones, and Lapis Armenus ; which laft is of a very beautiful Blue. It 
abounds alfoin Mufk ; Orange and Citron-Trees are very numerous. The Horfes are very much 
efteem’d, becaufe they are little, very pretty and excceding {wift. Here are likewife plenty of Stigs, 
Deer, Partridges, Parrots, and a fort of Hen with Wool like that of Sheep, inftead of Feathers ; 
they ‘are very {mall, have fhort Feet, and are highly efteem’d by the Chinefi Ladies, who keep 
them for their Amufement. From this Province comes the beft Rubarb, and the true Root The bet Ru- 
of Fi-in ; which has under its Bark.a kind of white fpongious Subftance, fomewhat clammy, barb,andtrue 
which the Phyficians prefcribe in almoft all Cafes. There is founda wild fort in the other Pro- is shi 
vinces; but it is neither fo large nor good as this.. Se-chwen produces alfo another Root, named 
Fen-fe, which bears a great Price, and confequently is not fo commonly uted. 
As this Province is far from the Sea, it would be difficule to bring Salt hither; to fupply 
that Defeét, they dig Wells in the Mountains from whence they get {alt Water, which being 
evaporated by Fire, leaves a Salt behind; but it is not fo good for feafoning as that of the Sea. 


The Firft City, Ching-tu-fu, the Capital of the Province.. 
“HIS was heretofore oné of the fineft Cities in the Empire ; but having been ruined as ching-mfa, 
~ wellthe as whole Province in 1646, by the Civil Wars preceding the Change in the Mo- ‘h¢ Capical. 
narchy, it retains nothing of its former Splendor: however it is ftill very populous, and of great 
Trade. Its Diftriét, which is very large, comprifing fix Cities of the fecond, and twenty five 
of the third Rank, is interfpers'd with navigable Canals, lin’d with hewn-Stone. 
The Territory of Ching-t# is the only one that is plain ‘in all the Province ; it is water'd by 
Canals, cut from the Ta-kyang, which there is very gentle, and rather flow than {wift ; but The Je-tyang 
when (after thefe Branches are re-united into oné Channel, and augmented by the River Hin. 0 Ta-/- 
fea-kyang) that River paffes out of Se-chwen into Hé-quang,' it becomes very dangerous; as_well bars. 
on account of the Rapidity of its Stream, as its beirig incumber’d with Rocks, which the Coun 
try is full of.. The Ta-ayang cannot truely be faid to be the broadeft, deepeft and moft navigable 
River of China, till it has pafs’d Kin-chew. ‘The Breadth of its Mouth inthe Oriental Ocean is 
almoft feven Leagues; but at Ching-kyang-fi itfelf, the neareft City to the Sea, built on purpofe 
to defend the Entrance of It; its Channel, is {carce half-“a* ‘League broad: as it was found on 
mea(uring it with Inftruments, from the famous Mountain Kin-fhan, which ftands in the 
middle of the River, by obferving the Points whofe Situations had been before determin’d. 
This thows how little Regard is to be had to computed Diftances ; for altho’ that Part of the 
River is much frequented, the Chine/e have'err’d very much in their Eftimation, on the fide of 


Excefs, 
The Second City, Pau-ning-fu. 


HE Situation of this City between two Rivers, tho’ fmall, renders it agreeable, and of Pretty Pau-ning-ft 
good Trade. Its Houfes are well built. The Country depending on it, which abounds oe 
with Mufk, is as it were cover’d with Mountains; which are ftor’d with Stags and Deer, 
and for the moft part afford no difagreeable Profpect, efpecially thofe that are cultivated and 
cover’d with Forefts, It has ten Cities under its Jurifdiction, two of the fecond, and eight 
of the third Rank, 


The Third City, Shun-king-fu. 


Ts City, which ftands on a fair River, has in its Diftrit two Cities of the fecond, and Séua-ding-/& 
feven of the third Rank. It is furrounded with Mountains, whereof fome are cover'’d , 
over with Orange-Trees ; and affords more arable Lands than the Territory of the preceding City 
_ This Country yields abundance of Silk, Oranges of all forts, the Root Scorzonera, and a 
kind of well tafted Chefnuts ; but is remarkable for nothing elfe, , 
The 
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GEOGRAPHICAL DESCRIPTION 
The Fourth City, Su-chew-fu. (a) 


HE Situation of this City on the Banks of the Yang-t/e-kyang renders it a Place’ of 
great Trade as well as Note; and opens a Communication with feveral other Cities of 
the Province, befides the Capital. ‘The Country tho’ mountainous is very fertile, wanting hothing 
that may contribute to the Pleafures or Conveniencies of Life. 
The Canes, called by us Bambi, which the Chrnefe put to fo many different ufes, grow almoft 
every where in the Territory of this City, which has ten Cities of the third Rank within its Ju- 
rifdiction. 


The Fifth City, Chong-king-fu. 


HIS is one of the handfomeft and moft trading Cities in the Province ; reckoning within 
T its Diftri€t three Cities of the fecond, and eleven of the third Rank. It ftands at the Con- 
fluence of two remarkable Rivers, which facilitate its Commerce with the whole Province ; one of 
them is call’d Kin-/ha-kyang or [the River of | Gelden Sand, which in its Way from the Province of 
Yun-nan colleéts all the Waters of the Mountains on the fide of Tartary; the other, which rifes 
{till further beyond the Borders of China, is properly the Ta-kyang, tho’ it goes by divers Names 
according to the Place thro’ which it paffes; but after it has Toft Yo-chew-fi, it conftantly re- 
tains the Name of Ta-kyang, or Yang-t/e-hyang. 

Chong-king is built on a Mountain, where the Houfes feem to rife one above another, in form 
of an Amphitheatre. The Country depending on it, which is of vaft Extent, is intermixt with 
Plains and Mountains. The Air is healthful and temperate; they make very pretty Trunks 
here of Canes twifted and painted with divers Colours. The Rivers afford exceeding good Fith, 
whereof the Tortoifes, efpecially, are much efteem’d. : ; 


The Sixth City, Quey-chew-fu. (3) 


S this City, which ftands on the great Yang-t/e-kyang, appears as foon as ever we enter 

the Province, they have eftablifh’d a Cuftom-Houfe for receiving the Duties on Goods 
brought hither. Its Trade renders it very rich, Ten Cities are under its Jurifdidtion, viz. one 
of the fecond, and nine of the third Rank. Altho’ the Country is full of Mountains, yet the 
Induftry of the Hufbandman has made it very fertile, there not being fo much as an Inch 
of Land uncultivated. It produces abundance of Mufk, and of thofe Pits from whence they 
procure Salt; Orange and Limon-Trees arecommon. In the moft Northerly Parts, the Moun- 
tains, which are very rugged, and difficult of Afcent, are inhabited by a very clownith fort of People, 
if compared with the Cinefe Commonalty. 


The Seventh City, Ma-hu-fu. 


HIS City, which is feated on the Kin-/ha-hyang, has no more than one City of the third 
Rank under its Jurifdiction. Its Territory, tho’ very fmall, is well watered, and very fruit- 
ful, Some of its Mountains are full. of Stags, and its Situation procures it the Advantages of 


Trade. 
The Eighth City, Long-ngan-fu. 


LTHO' this City has only three of the third Rank under its Juri{dition, yet it has al- 
A ways been look’d on as one of the moft important Places in the Province, whereof it is, 
as it were, the Key: Hence it commands over feveral Forts, which were of greater ufe formerly 
than they are at prefent, to defend the Province from Invafions of the Tartars. The Country is 
intermixt with fteep Mountains and fertile Valleys. 


The Ninth City, Tfun-i-fu. 


HIS City is confiderable for nothing, but becaufe it lies on the Borders of the Province of 

Quey-chew, and may defend the Entrance of it on that fide. It has in its Diftri& two 

Cities of the fecond, and four of the third Rank. The whole Country is very mountainous ; 
notwithftanding which it is well watered, and fertile enough in feveral Parts, 


The Tenth City, Tong-chwen-fu. 


HIS is a military Place, as well as the Cities U-mong-ti-fui and: Chin-hyung-tdfi ; which 

are fo call’d, becaufe the Inhabitants are old Soldiers, who from Father to Son have been 

bred up to Arms, Befides their Pay, they have Lands affign’d them near the Cities they inhabit. 

Thefe Troops are difbanded in time of Peace, but to make them amends, they are diftributed 
into all the Frontier Garrifons of the Empire. 


(a) In the Table of Latitude and Longitude it is Sus-chew fi, (3) In the Map, as here, Quey-chew-/2, but in the rft Table men- 
but clfewhere as in this Place. tion'd p.10.Note a tis #-chew fa,and in the 2!Table Quecbeq fu. 


Befides 
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Befides thefe Cities of the firft Rank there are fome others, which, tho’ only of the fecond paoy xz. 
Rank, have peculiar Jurifdidtion over certain Cities of the third Rank, and many Forts or Places go chwen. 
of War, fuch as thefe following; viz: ; _ SAY 

Tong-chwer-chew, whofe Diftrict is very fruitful, being watered by feveral Rivers, The Air Tomcmwer 
is very healthful, and the Mountains as well as Plains well cultivated. The Country produces 
abundance of Canes, whith yield exceeding good Sugar; and very poputous Boroughs are feen in 
great Number. ; 

Kya-ting-chew, whofe Tefritory ig watered by many Rivers, furnifhes plenty of Rice and Kynsting- 
Mutk. chew, 

Ya-chew lies nearelt Tibet, and commands fevera! Forts, built on the Borders of the yacheaw: 
Province. 











PROVINGE XIL QUANG-TONG. 


HIS is the moft confiderable of all the Southern Provinces, It is bounded on Frov.XII. 

the North-Eaft by that of Fo-Ayer; on the North by Kyang-//, on the Weft by Quang. 

Quang-fi and the Kingdom of Tong-king ; the reft is wath’d by the Sea, where are tong. 

a good Number of commodious Ports, It is divided into ten Countries, containing Y¥NA 
ten Cities of the firft, and eighty four of the fecond and third Rank; exclufive of feveral Bounds: 
Forts or military places, together with the City of Ma-kau, and Ifle of San-gian; of both which 
I thall fpeak, becanfe they are become famous in Europe. 

The Country is partly plain, partly mountainous, and fo fertile as to produce two Crops of Produce. 
Corn yearly. Whatever can contribute to the Pleafures of Life abaunds here ; it alfo furnifhes 
Gold, precious Stones, Silk, Pearls, Pewter, Quickfilver, Sugar, Copper, Iron, Steel, Saltpeter, 

Ebony, Eagle-wood, and feveral forts of Odoriferous Wood. ‘There is likewife pleaty of all forts __ 
of. Fruits, as Pomegranates, Grapes, Pears, Plumbs, Chefnuts, and Peaches; whic. tho’ the, do Fruits. 
not ripen without Difficulty, would make pretty good Sweetmeats. There are others that are 
excellent in their kind, viz, Bananas, Ananas, Li-chi, Long-ywen, Oranges, and Limons of 

all forts. 

There is a particular fort of Limon, which grows on. Trees, full as thorny as the Citron- 
Tree, but much larger ; it bears white Flowers of an exquifite Odour, from which they diftil 
a very pleafant Liquor. The Fruit is dimoft as big asa Man’s Head; its Rind refembles that 
of other Oranges, but the Subftance within is either white or reddifh, and has a Tafte between 
{weet and fower, 

There is another fort of Fruit, the largeft any where.to be feen, which grows not on the 
Branches, but out of the Body of the Tree; its Rind is very hard, ‘and within it has a great 
Number of little Cells, containing a yellow Pulp, which is very fweet and agreeable when 
the Fruit is full ripe. ; ; 

Fith of all forts are caught on the Coafts, ‘befides Oyfters, Lobfters, and very well tafted Fish; ° 
Crabs, and Tortoifes of an extraordinary Size; the Chinefe make an infinite Number of 
pretty Curiofities of their Shells, This Province abounds with wild and tame Peacocks, which 
are carry’d into the other Parts of the Empire ; alfo a prodigious multitude of tame 
Ducks, which the Inhabitants breed with Care. They hatch their Eggs in Ovens or in Dung, 
and then carry them in little Boats to the Sea- Side, at low Water, to feed on Oytters, 

Cockles, and feveral Sea-Infects. As a great Number of Boats go together, con{equently many 

Flocks of them are intermixt on the Shore; but as foon as.the Owners ftrike on a Bafin every 

Flock returns to its own Boat, as Pidgeons do to their Houfes, i 

; Another Rarity of this Province is the Tree, which the Portugueze call Tron-Wood y | and Iron. Wood, 
indeed it refenibles Iron in Colour as well as Hardnefs and Weight, which laft hinders it: from 
fwimming on the Water. There is alfo another particular Wood, which they call Rofe-Wood, Rofe-Waodj 
whereof the Chincfe Joiners make Tables, Chairs and other Moveables: Its Colour is black. 

inclining to red, it is fpeckled with Veins, and painted naturally. . . 

On the Coafts and in a Lake of the Ifland Hay-nan they catch Crabs, which, as they affirm, Petrefed 
as foon as they are taken out of the Water, become as hard as Flints; and prove, as they fa "Crabs. 
a ood Remedy ‘ent ane Fevers, : m 

There grows alfo on the Mountains a prodigious Quantity of a wonderful kind o i i 
Willows, no thicker than one’s Finger. cess clone ihe Ground, and fies oe oe” 
Sprigs refembling twifted Cords, which fo embarrafs th 
not how to extricate themfelves. , 


" This Ozier, which is very pliable and tough, {erves for making Cables.and Ropes for Shippin gs 


they divide them into very thin Slips, whereof the k i i 
I » v y make Bafkets, Paniers, Hurdles, Ch 
very commodious Mats, which the Chize/é generally lie on in Summer, becaule they are seek a 


very long of Oziers. 
e Way, that the Stags themielveskeioee 
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GEOGRAPHICAL DESCRIPTION 


The People of this Province are very induftrious ; and tho’ not quick at Invention, they are 
very expert at imitating any fort of European Work that is fhown them, and immediately make 
fach another in great Perfedtion. 

As Quang-tong is a Maritime Provirice, and moft remote from the Court, its Government. is 
one of the molt confiderable in the Empire. He who is Tjing-td of it, is allo Tjong-rd of 
Quang-fi ; and for that Reafon refides at Chan-king, to be the nearer at Wand for giving his Orders 
relating to that Province. 


The Firft City, Quang-chew-fu, Capital of the Province. 


‘HE City which the Chinefe name Quang-chew, is the fame which Europeans call Kan-ton (A). 
It is one of the moft populous and opulent in China; and perhaps deferves the firtt 
Place in this refpeét, fince to the Trade of the neighbouring Nations it hath added that of 
Europe. Befides it ftands on one of the fineft Rivers in the Empire, which they have Reafon 
to name Ta-ho, [or the great River] efpecially at Kan-ton ; becaufe in its way from the Province 
of Quang-/i, it receives another River deep enough to bring up large Veffels from the Sea to the 
Town, and by means of Canals extends its Waters into divets Provinces. Its Mouth is large, 
and more terrible for its Name Hit-men, that is, the Tiger's Gate, than its Forts, which are built 
only to keep off the Chinefé Pirates. The fides of this River, the neighbouring Plains, even the 
little Hills themfelves are well cultivated, and ftor’d with Rice, ora kind of Trees, which are 
always green. . 

The great Quantity of Money, which is brought hither from the moft diftant Countries, draws 
the Merchants of the feveral Provinces to this Port, where almoft every thing that is curious and 
rare in the Empire may be found. The Inhabitants are befides very laborious, ingenious, and 
above all exceeding fkilful in imitating any Pattern, as has been already obferved, and embellifh- 
ing their Manufactures : which however are not much efteem’d at Pe-king, becaufe the Work- 
then there undervalue them, as being neither fubftantial nor well wrought ; for generally the 
Materials they are made of, are too feanty or ill chofen, or elfe the Workmanfhip within ds 
too flight. 

Neveithelefs the Silks made at Kan-ton, call’d Sha, are reckon’d at Pe-king the beft of that 
kind ; efpecially the flower’d forts, which are wrought open like Lace, and very much worn in 
Summer, becaufe they are cheap and genteel. 

Tho’ the Number of Artificers in this City is almoft incredible, yet not being fufficient for its 
Trade, they have eftablifh’'d a great many Manufactories at Fo-/han, which has render’d it 
famous thro’ the whole Province. During the Troubles wherein Kan-ton was involy’d, the 
Trade was carry’d to this Borough, which is within four Leagues of it; it is at leaft three 
Leagues in Compals, is a Place of great Refort, and fn fhort not inferior to Kan-ton, either 
for Wealth or Number of Inhabitants; tho’ that City taken altogether is reported to contain up- 
wards of a Million of Souls: which is the mare credible, confidering its great Extent, and 
vaft Concourfe of People continually in the Streets, altho’ one {carce ever fees a Woman among 
them. , 

The. Vice-Roy refides at Kan-ton, which has under its. Jurifdiction feventeen Cities, one of 
the fecond, and fixteen of the third Rank. 

. There can hardly be a more charming Landfkip than what offers itfelf on entring the River 
that. leads to the Town. It is various, animated and gay; on one fide Meadows of a moft 
lovely. Green extend out of Sight, on the other Groves appear, or little Hills which rife in form 
of Amphitheatres, and are afcended by Steps made of green Sods, Sometimes Rocks are feen 
cover’d with Mofs; at other times Villages are difcover’d among the Copfes; fometimes Canals 
prefent themfelves, which form Iflands, or lofing theméelves in the Earth expofe to view their 
beautiful Banks; in fhort the whole Profpeét is inchanting. 

Kan-ton is very large, and, as it were, three Cities united in one; which are feparated by fair 
high Walls, but fo contiguous that the fame Gate ferves to pafs from one to the other. The 
whole-forms a Figure almoft {quare, and is not much lefs in Compafs than Pars ; thofe who 
live at a Diftance from the Center, are fometimes a whole Hour going to make a Vifit in a 
Chair, and yet there are no very large Gardens or wafte Grounds in the City ; only there are 
forme pretty good Squares, which are agreeable enough. 

The Streets are long and ftraight, paved with very hard hewn-Stone, and extremely neat, but 


- all narrow, excepting a féw, which are adorn’d with Triumphal Arches at certain Diftances. 


They are wholly taken up with Shops, and as fome of them are cover'd, the beft Shops are 
there. The Streets are full of People, efpecially Porters, who commonly go bare-footed and bare- 
headed ; or-elfe wear a Straw Hat, of a vaft Circumference, and an odd Figure, to defend them 
from the Sun or Rain. Moft of them are feen loaden with Burdens, for they have noConveniency 
here -for carrying Goods but the Shoulders of Men. Perfons of Condition are carry'd in Chairs, 
The Houfes, tho’ very neat, are far from being ftately ; almoft all of them confift of a 
Ground-Floor, and are built of Earth, ornamented with Bricks, and cover'd with Tiles. Yet 
Kan-ton 


(a) Kan.ton is a Corruption of Quang tong, the Name of the Terms are feldom explained ; for the Table of Terms is far from 
Province. P. Renw?, p. 61, fhews how it came in ule. It is taking in all, 
gne great Fault of this Relation, that the proper Names and 
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Kan-ton is not deftitute of handfome Buildings. The Idol Temples, furrounded with Cells of Paov.XIl. 

the Bonzas, have fomcthing fingular in them : And the Hall of Confucius, as well as the Aca- Quang- 

demy where the Literati allemble to compofe their Exercifes, are curious Structures, The Ya-men ‘ong. 

or Palaces of the Mandarins, ate alfo beautiful and grand; tho’ in a different Refpeét from Uy 
shit We term fo in Europe. ; 

withe River is crouded a both fides with a prodigious Number of Barks in feveral Rows, 

which contain an infinite Quantity of People, and make a kind of floating City. Thefe Barks 

lying clofe together form Streets ; each Bark contains a whole Family, and like Houfes is an 

into different Apartments; the common People who inhabit them, go out betimes in the 

Morning, either to fith, or work at the Rice, which yields two Crops every Year. At the 

End of each Street there is a Barrier, which is thut every Evening foon alter the Gates of 

the ‘City; fo that every Body is obliged to be at home by the time it grows dark. This 

Regulation prevents many Diforders in China, where the greatelt Cities are as quiet im the Night- 

time as if they confifted but of fingle Families. 


The Second .City, Shau-chew-fu. 


HIS City is fituate between two navigable Rivers, which meet at the Place where At shaw chene- 
is built ; one of them comes from Nan-hyong, and the other from the Province of Hé- fi. 
gquang. The Bank of the River on the Welt-Side is joined to the City by a Bridge of Boats; 
and well inhabited. The whole Country, which is (cattered over with Boroughs, produces 
abundance of Rice, Herbage, Fruits, Cattle and Fith ; but the Air is not healthful, fo thae 
often from the middle of Oéfober to December a great Number of the Inhabitants are carry’d off 
by the Diftempers that reign there. Six Cities of the third Rank are dependant on it ; near 
one of which there grow black Reeds, which look like Ebony, whereof they make various 
Mufical Inftruments. 

Three Miles from Shau-chew there is a celebrated Monaftery of the Bonzas, which formerly, Fine Mons- 
they affirm, contained a thoufand of thtin ; nothirig can be more charming than its Situation. “ery- 
In the middle of a great Mountain, where it ftands, call’d Nan-wha, one difcovers an agree- 
able Defart, which extends along a vaft Plain, intirely encompafs'd with little Hills ; on the 
Tops of which they have planted Rows of Fruit-Trees, and from Space to Space Thickets, 
of Evergreens; The Country’ round about belongs to this Monaftery, which they fay was 
founded cight or nine hundred Years ago. : ; 

The Devil, who is the Imitator of God’s Works, has his Penitents as well as his Virgins 

and Martyrs. They pretend that the Founder of this Monaftery, whofe Body is worfhip’d here, 
fpent his Life in the moft dreadful Mortification; and that Worms having bred in the Sores, made 
in his Fleth by an Iron Chain which he wore about him, he took fo much Care to improve 
his Sufferings, that he gather’d them up as faft as they drop’d off his Body, and put them in their 
Place again, faying, That there was ftill fomething to feed on. 
"The Bonzas his Succeffors'follow his Example, but very ill; for tho’ they make Profeffion 
of Chaftity, it is faid they are given to all forts of Debaucheries. Formerly great Complaints 
were made by the People, who came hither in Pilgrimage, that they robbed and plundered 
them ; but at prefent Care is taken to prevent the like, ‘ 


The Third City, Nan-hyong-fu. (4) a 


HIS is a large trading City, ahd one of the moft frequented in the Empire. It ftands 
‘Bat the Fco: ofa Mountain, (leparating the Provinces of Qyang-tong and Kyang-/i) from which 
two large Rivers defcend, whereof one runs Southward, the other Northward; this laft is 
divided into fo many Branches that none of its Waters are loft, which are continually fwell’d 
with the Streams that fall from the Mountains. This City has only two Cities of the third 
Rank under its Jurifdi€tion. ; 

Between Nan-byong, which is the laft City of the Province of Quang-tong, and Nan-ngan ‘ 
the firft City of Kyang-/i, ten Leagues diflant, lies a great Mountain, call’d Mey-/in; over which abet 
there is a rcmarkable Road, above three Miles in length, with Precipices on each fide ; but :as are. B 
the Way is pretty wide, Travellers are in no Danger from Accidents. 

On the Top of the Mountain; from whence one may fee a great Way into both Provinces, 
there is a fort of Temple built in Honour and to the Memory of the Mandarin who caufed 
this admirable Road to be made, which is the moft famous throughout Ching; becaufe what« 
ever comes either from the Eaft or South, muft pafs that Way ; whence it is almoft conti- 
nually throng’d with People, as much as the Streets of great Cities. The Merchants of the 
feveral Provinces have very lately caufed a Stone Monument to be ereéted here, at their own 
Expence ; whereon is infcribed the Elogy of the Vice-Roy, who had the Care of the Cuftom- 

Houfes of the Province of Quang-tong, and caufed the Duties to be confiderably teffen’d, 


Nan-hyeng fa. 


(a) In the Map, Nam-yong, and in the Table of Divifions, p. 6. 


. fay id in Work, nor is it eafy to determine which is the ¢rue Ortho 
Nav-byung. Differences ot thele kinds are very common in this . . 


graphy. 
The 
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Quang: The Fourth City, Whey-chew-fu. 


tong. 


Whey-cbew- 6 ge City is almoft furrounded with Water; and the Lands about it, which are the 
fe beft in the Province, are irrigated by abundance of Springs. It has under its Jurif. 
diction one City of the fecond Rank, and ten of the third. 

The whole Country, which lies near the Sea, abounds with Fifh, Oyfters, Lobfters, very 
well tafted Crabs, befides extraordinary large Tortoifes, of whofe Shells the Chrucfe make all 
forts of Toys. There are two remarkable Bridges at Whey-chew, one of forty Arches, which 
covers the two Rivers that meet on the Eaft-fide ; the other isto the Weft, built over a little Lake, 
that wafhes the Walls of the City. This Lake which is but three Miles in Compafs, is lined with 
Stone quite round; and the fides of it are embellifh’d with Gardens, and ftately Trees. There 
are two Iflands in it which are adorn’d with Pleafure-Houfes, and joined by a fine Stone Bridge, 

In a Mountain of this Diftriét they catch Butterflies, remarkable for their Beauty and Size; 
which are fent to Court, and employ’d in certain Ornaments of the Palace, defcribed elfewhere, 


The Fifth City, Chau-chew-fu. 


Chaw-chews HIS City ftands near the Mouth of the River Han-kyang, the Sea flowing up to its 

ft. Walls. It has a magnificent Bridge on the Eaft-fide, which is very long, and proportion 
ably wide, Its Diftri@ contains eleven Cities of the third Rank. 

This Country is feparated by Mountains from the Province of Fo-kyen, and fo well water’d, 

that the Soil is every where very fertile; excepting in fome Places, where it is ftony and incapable 


of Tillage. 


The Sixth City, Chau-king-fu. 


Chawking fi. FEN this City, which, according to thofe who are Judges, is the beft built and handfomeft in 
the whole Province, the Tjong-tw of the Provinces of Quang-tong and Quan-fi refides, 
It is fituate by the River Ta-ho, on whofe Eaft-fide appears a beautiful Tower, nine Stories 
high. The Port is very {pacious, lying at the Confluence of three Rivers, or great Streams, one 
of which goes to Kan-ton, This Stream is fo reftrain’d between two Hills, that often in the 
time of Rain it overflows. 
’ From Chau-king to Kan ton, both fides of the River are befet with large Villages, fo near 
each other, that they feem to make but one, Among the reft there is one upon the left 
Hand, of an extraordinary Length, containing neartwo hundred Houfes; which appear like 
{quare Towers, and ferve the Inhabitants to retire to with their Effects, in time of Rebellion, 

Village Fe or the fuddain Attack of: Robbers, Afterwards you come to the Village Fo-/han, faid to con- 

fean contains tain a Million of People. 

Stul There are, upon the River only, upwards of five thoufand Barks, each as long as our midling 
Ships, and containing an intire Family ; without reckoning an infinite Number of Fifhing-Boats, 
and Canoes for croffing from one fide to the other; there being no Bridges over thefe great 
Rivers. , 

This Country abounds with wild and tame Peacocks, which are rarely feen in the other 
Provinces, unlefs they be brought thither; alfo with Eagle-Wood and the Pao de Rofa, or Rofe- 
Wood, as the Portugueze’ call it, of which the Chinefé make divers very curious Moveables. 
The Mountains likewife produce large Trees, which they caJl Zron-Wood, on account of its Hard- 
nefs and Weight. k : : 
. Chau-king has under its JurifdiGtion one City of the fecond, and five of the third Rank, 


The Seventh City, Kau-chew-fu. 


HE Tide comes up as far as this City, fo that the Chinefe Ships of Burthen may Gil up 
to it; which Conveniency, with the Fertility of its Land, caufes great Plenty. It prefides 

over one City of the fecond, and five of the third Rank. : 
This Diftri& is inclofed partly by the Sea, and partly by Mountains, which are as Walls 
to it. Were are abundance of excellent Birds of Prey ; alfo a fort of Stone neatly refembling’ 
Marble, which naturally reprefents Water, Mountains, and Landfkips. The Chine/é cut it into 


Leaves, whereof they make Tables and other Furniture. 
The Sea produces a kind of Crab, much like the common fort, which have this ex- 


Kau-chew fi, 


Petrefyin 

Gant traordinary Quality, that when they are out the Water, they petrefy, without lofing their 
natural Form. The Chine Phyficians ufe them as an excellent Remedy againft burning 
Fevers, - 


The 
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The Eighth City, Lyen-chew-fu. Quine 


: r . IVT 
THs City ftands near the Sea, which there forms a very commodious Port for Barks, and Eovehi 
Ships of Burden. Its Diftri¢t is but of finall Extent, comprizing only one City of the“ 

fecond, and two of the third Rank. 

The Country borders on the Kingdom of Tong-hing, from which it is feparated by inacceflible 
Mountains. It affords plenty of Peacocks; they fith here for Pearls, and make feveral pretty 
Works of Tortoife-Shell. 


The Ninth City, Lwi-chew-fu. 


HE Territory belonging to this City, is the moft agreeable and plentiful in all the Weftern ecichecw sar 
Part of the Province, It is almoft furrounded by the Sea, being feparated from the 
Idand of Hay-nan, only by a {mall Streight; where, it is faid, there was formerly a Pearl- 
Fithery. 
It abourids with Boroughs, whofe Inhabitants fubfift by fithing on the Coafts, which afford 
plenty of all forts of Fith, The creeping Ozier, confifting of long Shoots, refembling twifted 
Cords, whereof the Chine? make an infinite Number of pretty Works-*, grows every where in * See before, 
the Diftriét of this City; which has Subordinate to it three Cities of the third Rank, a 


The Tenth City, Kyun-chew-fu (4), Capital of the [land 
of Hay-nan. 


‘AY-NAN, which fignifies South of the Sea, is a great Ifland, having to the North, the 

Province of Qyang-tong (3), whereto it belongs, which may be feen diftin@lly when the Sky is 
clear; on the South, the Channel form’d by the Bank of Paracel, with the Eaftern Coaft of 
Cochin china; on the Weft, part of the fame Kingdom, and that of Tong-king ; and on the Eaft, 
the Sea of China. 

Its greateft Length from Eaft to Weft is between fixty and feventy Leagues, and its Breadth 
from North to South, between forty and fifty; fo that itis near a hundred and fixty Leagues in 
Circumference. 

On the North fide, the Country is plain for fifteen Leagues from the Coaft; but on the South seit, 
and Eaft fide, it is covered with very high Mountains. It is only between thefe Mountains, 
and thofe which poffefs the middle part of the Ifle, that one meets with cultivated Plains ; 
and even thefe Plains, altho’ they contain but a very finall Portion of the Land, are alfo in many 
Places fandy and uncultivated. However the great Number of Rivers, and frequent Rains that 
follow the Change of Seafons, render the Rice Fields fertile enough; and as they have often 
two Harvefts a Year, the Produce fuffices for the Inhabitants, tho’ pretty numerous. 

The Climate of the Southern part is very unwholefonie,. Mpecially on account of the Water, a anwholes 
which according to the Chine is noxious; wherefore they take Care to boil every Morning a * 
Quantity that may ferve for the whole Day. ane at? 

Kyun-chew-fi, the Capital of Hay-nan, is fituate on a Promontory ; and Ships come to Anchor 4u-<ewi 
under its very Walls. ‘Two forts of Mandarins command here, as in all other Parts of China,?”” 
viz. Literary Mandarins, and Military Mandarins, or Officers of War. It has under its Jurif- 
diGtion three Cities of the fecond, and ten ofthe third Rank, which are almoft all on the 
Sea Coaft. 

' The greater Part of the Ifland is fubject to the Emperor of China ; none but the Country Zi-méfar,or 
in the middle, named Li-mi-/ban or Chi-/han being independent. It is inhabited by a free piiean, is 
People, who have never yet been conquered, or acknowledged the Authority of the Mandarins ; independent: 
being obliged to abandon the plain Country to the Chine/é, they have retreated to the Mountains People.“ 
in the Center of the Ifland, where they are fhelter'd from all their Infults. 

Thefe People had formerly an open Correfpondence with the Chinefe: ‘Twice a Year they 
expofed to Sale the Gold, which they dug out of their Mines, and their Eagle and Calamba Wood, 
fo much efteem’d by all the Eaftern People. One deputed by them was fent to examine the 
Chinefe Linens and Wares on the Frontiers, while the Principal among the Chinefe Merchants 
repair’d to the Mountains to view their Commodities; the Bargain being made, the Chine/e Goods 
were firft carried thither, after which they faithfully deliver’d them the Things they had agreed for; 
by this Trattic the Chinefé made an immenfe Gain, whereof the Governor had the greater part. 

The Emperor Kang-hi, being informed of the prodigious Quantity of Gold which his Man- 
darins acquired by this Commerce, for that and other Reafons, forbid all his Subjects, under Pain 
of Death, to have any Correfpondence with thefe People. However; fome fecret Emiffaries of 
the neighbouring Governors, ftill find means of getting to them by Stealth; but the Profits 


arifing from this clandeftine Trade, for thefe thirty Years paft, are very inconfiderable to what 

they ufed to be. : 
(a) In the Geographical Table as well as the Text, it is way of fpelling will be Kyong-chew-fi. . 

written Kiva; but in the Map, Xiong, which according to our (n) The French has, thro’ fome Millake, Quang-f, 
Vou. I. Hh 


as Thef: 
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Thefe Iflanders therefore {carce ever appeat, unlefs when they are moved, either by Caprice, 
or the Remembrance of their ancient Liberty, to invade the neighbouring Chinc/é Villages, 
They have now and then attempted to furprize fome of them; but are fuch Cowards, and fo 
badly ditciplined, that fifty Chinefe, tho’ far from being good Soldiers, would defeat roao of 
them, their very Looks being enough to put them to flight. Neverthelefs there are other Manders 
moore tractable, who, paying Tribute to the Emperor, are fuffered to poffe(s feveral entire Villages: 
in the Plains, becaufe they hold no Correfpondence with thofe of the Mountains, Many others 
put themfelves into the Service of the Chinc/e, keep their Sheep, till their Lands,. and are fub- 
ject to the common Days-Work, appointed by the Governors of the different Places; thefe 
are difperfed thro’ the Plain in the Eaft and South part of the Mand; and generally {peaking 
are very deform'd, fhort, and of a reddifh Colour, ; 

Both Men and Women wear their Hair in a Ring on the Forehead, and on their Heads a 
Hat made of Straw or Rattan, tied under the Chin with two Strings. Their Habit confifts 
of a Piece of Callico, either black, or of a deep Blew, which covers them from the Waift 
tothe Knees. The Women wear a kind of Waift-Coat of the fame, and are farther diftin- 
guif’d by blue Streaks on their Faces, made with Indigo, from their Eyes downwards, Both 
Sexes wear Gold and Silver Ear-Rings, fhap’d like a Pear, and very well made. ‘ 

Their Arms are Bows and Arrows, which they are not very expert at ; and a kind of Hanger 
which they carry in a little Bafket, faften’d to their Girdle behind. This is all the Tools 
they have for doing their Carpenters Work ; and to cut Wood and Buthes, when they crofs 
-Forefte, 

Befides the Mines of Gold in the Heart of the Ifland, there are others in the North part, 
of the Lapis Armenus, which they carry to Kan-fon, and is ufed in painting all the blue Por. 
cellain. The belt Wood, both for Scent and Carving, comes from the Mountains of Hay-rian; 
from whence the prefent Emperor caufed a Quantity to be brought, at a vaft Expence, fuffi- 
cient to build a Palace defign’d for his Burying-Place. 

The moft precious of thefe Woods, next to the Eagh-Wood, is the Wha-li, calkd by Ex 
ropeans, Rofe or Violet Wood, oh account of its Scent. There is alfo a yellow Wood, which 
is very beautiful and incorruptible ; whereof Pillars of a certain Thicknefs, are of an immenfe 
Price, and referved as well as the Wha-li for the Emperors Service. 

This Ifland, befides the feveral kinds of Fruits found in ‘China, produces much Sugar, To-_ 
bacco, and Cotton. Indigo is common here; to which if we add the Harvelt of the Areca-Nut, 
the Crop of Rattan, with the different forts of Fith taken on the Coafts, which are dry’d and: 
falted for Exportation ; nobody need wonder that twenty or thirty thoufand pretty large Jonks 
fhould acrive here every Year from Kan-ton, or fcruple.to to rank. Hay-nan among the moft 
confiderable Iflands of A/a, on account of its Situation, Magnitude, and Riches. 

The Port, where almoft all the Barks of Kan-ton come, is in the North-fide of the Ifland, 
and form’d by a'pretty large River, whofe Mouth is defended by two finall Farts; but as it 
has not above ten or twelve Feet Water, Weffels, made after a different Manner from tho. 
Chinefé, would find it difficult to’entet. Trade brings thither all the Merchants in the Ifland, | 
who have their Faétors in other Parts. The Capital City ftands about two Leagues from this 
Port ; .between then is:a great Plain, full of beautiful Chinefe Sepulchres, among which there 
is one with a Crofs on it, where Nes interred an Italian Sfefuit, the firft Millionary who 
landed on this Ifland.° © = : 

On the Southern Coaft, where the Company's Ships have put in, there is one of the bef 

Ports to be met with, at the Bottom ‘of a great Bay;.where Veffels ride at. Anchar in. twenty 
Feet Water, within Piftol-thot, of thé Shore, atid fix. Ships may. cgotinue, during both the. 
Monfoons, in the greateft Security. ¢ — - . 
- On the Shores of this Port grow feveral Maritime Plants ¢nd Mandrepores (c) of all kinds ;, 
alfo fome Trees which yield Dragons Blood, and {everal others of different forts; from which, an 
Incifion being made, there diftills a white Juice, that 48 it hardens, turns red; but is not of a 
Confiftence fike Gum or Rofin. This Matter caft into a Perfume Pot, burns flowly, and dif- 
fufes a Scent lefs ftrong, and more agreeable, than Incenfe, 

There is found among the Rocks, at no’ great Depth of Water, a certain little blue Fith, 
which refembles the’ Dolphin more than the Dorado, and is in greater Efteem with the Chiae/e 
than the Golden Fifh ; but, unluckily, they live ‘only a few Days out of their Element. 

Tho’ we cannot abfolutely deny what is reported in Travellers, of a Lake in this Ifland, having 
the Virtue of petrifying whatever is thrown into it; yet there is great Reafon to doubt it, be- 
caufe the Iflanders know nothing of the Matter ; that which may have given Occafion to this 
Opinion, is thofe counterfeit Petrifications, which the CAsnefe make to Perfeétion, and are very com- 
mon at Kan-ton. They tell us alfo, that Pearls are found no where in fuch Abundance as on the 
Northern Coafts of this {land ; but however true this might have been formerly, it it certain, that 
at prefent there is no fuch thing : Indeed fome very fmall ones are gotten on the Coaft of Quang- 
J, which are very dear; but ie Pearls one meets with in China, come from the Indies. 

Among the Animals, this Ifland breeds a curious kind of great black Apes, whofe Phyfiognomy 
very nearly refembles the Human, fo diftin® are the Features ; but this Species is fearce. There 
are others of a gtey Colour, which are very ugly and common, : 


J 


*(c) The Manditpors is a Sea Plant refembling H’site Coral. 
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Hay-nan abounds with Game ; indeed the Partridges, Quails, and Hares are inferior to thofe proy XIF, 
of Europe, but Snipes, Teal, and all forts of Water-Fowl are very good. There is a kind Quang 
of Wood-Hen of an excellent Relith, TTurtle-Doves are in great plenty, as well as two forts tong, 
of Wood-Pidgeons. Stags, and Maron-Hogs, whicle are a kind of wild Boars, are very common. 7 V\¥ 

Here are allo feveral forts of curious Birds, as Ravens with white Rings about their Necks, 
like Cravats ; Starlings, which have a little Moon on their Bills; Black-Birds of a deep blue 
Colour, with yellow Ears, half an Inch long, which fpeak and whittle in Perfeétion ; little 
Birds, the Bignefs of a Linnet, whofe Feathers are of a moft beautiful Red, and others of 
a very bright Gold Colour ; which two forts of Birds, tho’ of different kinds are always together. - 

Confidering the Iilanders travel both by Day and Night thro’ the Plins and thick Woods, 
without Arms, and almoft always bare-foot, the Reptiles of Hay-nan cannot be dangerous ; and 
tho’ it breeds Serpents and Sakes of a monftrous fize, yet they are fo timorous, that the lealt 
Noife frights them away, j 


The Port of Ma-kau. 


HIS Port is famous for the great Trade carry'd on by the Portugucfe (who have been in The Port of 
Poffeffion of it above a Century) when they were Mafters of a confiderable Part of “* 
the Zndies ; but now they have only a Fortrefs with a very {mall Garrifon, being in no Candi- 
tion to. maintain many Soldiers. 

The City is built on a little Peninfula, or, if you will, a fmall IMand, becaufe it is (eparated 
from the Land by a River, which is enlarged by the Tides. It is join’d to the reft of the Ifland 
by a very narrow Iftthmus, acrofs which they have built a Wall. / 

Thofe who are at Anchor without, fee nothing on all hands but Ifles, which form a great 
Circle; with two or three Fortreffes on the Eminences, and fome Houfes at the end of the 
Town, Thefe Houfes and Fortreffes feem.to be built on a very high Land, bounding the 
View on that fide ; but between this Land, (which indeed is a pretty large Ifland) and Ma-~ 
Rau, there is a fafe and commodious Port, along whofe Shores the City extends. 

The Houfes are built aftet the Exropcen Fafhion, but fomewhat low. The Chinefe are more 
numerous than the Portuguefe, who are almoft all Mongrels, born in the Indies or at Masa 
Bax, and not being very rich, are in no Efteem with the Chiaefe. nd “4 

The Fortifications belonging to Ma-kau are pretty good, and well provided with Cannon ; but 
‘the Garrifon is ey weak, and as the Chineé fupply it with all Neceffaries, they are at no Pains 
become Matters of it. a rey tie 

_ There is in the Place a Portuguefe Governor, and a Chinefé Mandarin, on whom the whole 
Country deperids ; his Palace ftands in the middle of the City, and whatever he would have 
done, the Portuguefe mult obey, efpecially where the Intereft of the Chinefé is concern’d. 

- The Portsguefe obtain'd this Settlement in the following Manner: During the Reign of 
Hong-chi the Europeans traded either at Kan-ton, or Ning-po, in the Province of Che-kyang ; but 
in the time of Kya-t/ing, 4 Pitate named Chang-fi-lau, who.infefted the Seas of Kan-ton, having 
feiz'd Ma-kau, and belieg'd the Capital of the Province ; the Mandarins defir'd the Affiftance 
f the Europeans on Board the Merchantmen, who oblig’d the Pirate to: raife the Siege, and 
purfaing him ‘to: Makau, flew him there. The Emperor being inférrh’d ‘of this Vi¢tory, by 
the Tjorg-t8, publith'd a ‘Decree, whereby he gave Makau: toi ghele Exropean Merchants, is] order 


to fettle there. 


The Ifland of Shang-chwen-fhan, or Sancian. 


HE Death of S. Francis Xavier, the Apoftle of the Indies, and-his Tomb, which is ftill The Ifand of 
T fo be feen in this Ifland, have render’d it remarkable, The Tomb ftands on an Emi- 270m 
nence at the Foot of a Hill; befide it is a little Plain, cover’d on one fidé with Trees, and oh dies 
adorn’d. on the other with: fevefal Gardens. te! : 

The Ifand is not defart, as is reported ; for there are five Villages in it, Inhabited HY poor 
Fithermen, who live on the Fith they take, and a little Rice which they’ fow... Here is a pel 
built by the Portuguefe Fefuats, about thirty Years ago's it is only of Phaifter, but looks very 
pretty, the Chine/e having japan’d it over with red and blue Varnith, , 
, ® 





PROVINCE XM. QUANG-SL 


4 ‘HIS Province a nuts bereean: thofe of Suan Sect LY i 
: Cee ee wg tong, Quey-thew, Yun-nax, ‘and Proyv.XTL 
the Kingdom of Tong-king. It.contains twelve Cities of eae Rank, and four- Quang. 
fcore.of the fecond and third. “ft produces fuch plenty of Rice, that for fix Months WYN 


of the Year it furnifhes the Province of Quanib-ton ltich otherwi 
be able to fupport its numerous Inhabitants, ' ener ere ghee eae 


Notwith- 
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- Notwithftanding which it is not to be compared tomoft of the other Provinces, either 

One Beauty, or Trade, Altho’. it is water’d by many Rivers, yet only the Parts ero 
<2. and South, are well improv’d, being a flat Country and the Air mild ; almoft every where elfe 
Co, efpecially towards the North, it is incumbg’d with Mountains cover'd with thick Forcfts : 
ee eae There are in this Province Mines of all forts of Metals, efpecially Gold and Silver ; which the 
se. Chinefe out of Policy have always prohibited to be open’d, for fear of occafioning Difturbances 
A certain Chain of Mountains having been known, for a long time paft, to contain Mines 
of Gold, Silver, Tin, Copper, and Lead; fome Years ago the Governor of a City of the firtt 
Rank, in whofe Diftri@ they are, prefented a Memorial to the Emperor, wherein he thew’d 
how to prevent Inconveniences. Among the reft, he obferv’d that the Inhabitants offer’d to open 
them at their own Expence; and propofed that none, either of this or the neighbouring Provinoes 
fhould be permitted to work at them, without a Patent from his Mandarin, befides four Perfons 

Security for his Conduct. 

The Emperor having fent this Memorial to be examin’d by the Hii-pi, that Court, which 
fuperintends the Revenucs, approv'd of it, conditionally that, according to what is pradtifed on 
like Occafions, the Undertakers thould give forty per Cent to the Emperor, and five per Cenz to 

the Officers and Soldiers, who prefided over the Work. Afterwards the Emperor referv'd the 
. Gold Mine wholy to himfelf, and work’d it at his own Expence. There is in this Province a 
ces Meal. pretty extraordinary ‘Tree, which inftead of Pith contains a foft Subftance, that ferves for 
Infeés that Meal, and does not tafte amils. Here are abundance of thofe Infeéts, fpoken of before, which 
ve white produce the white Wax. The Cinnamon that grows here, diffufes a more agreeable Odour 
, than that of the Ifland of Cey/an (0), and the Silks that are made, bear a good Price; in thort. 
this Country breeds Parrots, Porcupines, and Rhinocerofes, e 


Plant produ 


The Firft City, Quey-ling-fu, Capital of the Province. 


Quey-ling.fi HIS City ftands on a River (z) that falls into the Ta-bo; and runs with fuch Rapidity 
thro’ the narrow Valleys, that, tho’ it is large, it is not navigable, or of any ule for 


Trade. ' 
The City is remarbable for being built partly after the Manner of our antient Fortifica- 
tions ; but is much inferior ta moft of the other Capitals. 
Eiymel, of Quey-ling fignifies the Foreft of the Flowers of Quey, becaufe the Flower call’d Quey, tho’ pretty 
No Le. . . . * i. « i i ? 3 
common throughout China, is more plenty in this Province, and efpecially in the Territory of 
this City, than elfewhere. : 
The Flower . Tlie Tree which produces it, is very large, with Leaves refembling thofe of the Lawrel; 
et it is little, yellow, and grows in Bunches; it does not remain long on the Tree, and when 
it falls, another comes in its Place. In Autumn the Tree is cover'd over with thefe Flowers, 
whole agreeable Smell perfumes the whole Country. 
Beft Stones In this Diftrict are found the beft Stones which the Literati ufe to make their Ink of ; and 
Pong Birds whofe Feathers are’ variegated with very bright Colours, and woven in their Silks, 
: Quey-ling has under its Jurifdi€tion only two Cities of the fecond, and feven of the third 
Rank. It isalmoft ‘wholly encompafled with favage and barbarous-People, who are fettled in 
the Mountains. -I. have already given an account of them, diftinguifhing thofe who are fubject 


to the Chineli Mandarins, from thofe who live in a State of Independency. 


The Second City, Lyew-chew-fu. 


oe HE Territory .of this City is of great Extent, and welt water’d, but full of Mountains, 
: ‘which however abound with Simples, much ufed by the Phyficians, Two Cities 

j of the fecond, and ten of the third Rank depend on ‘it. os 
Pufueuyen, Among thefe latter, Vi-fwen-byen is famous on account of the lively and fubtil Wit of its Inha- 
bitants. There is {carce an Examination at Pe-Aing for the Degree of Doétor, but feveral 
Literati of this City obtain it, who ate afterwards employ'd in fome of the Governments or 


Magiftracies. 


The Third City, Kin-ywen-fu. (F) 


Kin ywen fi. HO’ this City is built on a large River, yet it isnot the more agreeable ; for befides being 
encompafled with frightful Mountains, thofe of Quey-chew, which are inacceffible, and 
inhabited by People who are half Savage, are in its Neighbourhood. 

_The Valleys lying between thefe frightful Mountains are interfperfed with Villages and Forts, 
Gold is gather'd out of its Rivers, and the Arcka is found every where. Two Cities of the fecond, 
and five of the third Rank depend on its Jurifdiction. ; 

(F) Here the Name agrees with the Map, but in both the 


(p) More properly Seylan, or Selon with an S. 
(t) According to the Map, it ftands on a fort of Lake. Tables i¢ Is fpelled, King yrwen fi. 
The 
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: ae ; ; Quang-fi, 
The Fourth City, Se-nghen fu. ee 
HE Diftri& of this City is of no great Extent, containing only one City of the fecond 
Rank, and two, of the third. It is encompaffed with Mountains, whofe Inhabitants, 
who were formerly rude, and half Barbarians, but have become civiliz’d by Degrees, fince they 
were incorporated with the Empire. 


The Fifth City, Ping-lo-fu. 


‘HIS City ftands on a River, which, tho’ large, is hardly navigable. It_runs among very 
narrow Valleys, interfperfed with Rocks, which makes it full of Water-Falls. Its Jurildi- pirg-tfa. 
ion contains one City of the fecond, and even of the third Rank, 
All thefe Cities are inviron’d with Mountains, which render the Country difagreeable ; 
fome of them however are cover’d with Orange-Trees ; abundance of that white Wax, made 
by certain Infects, is found here, whereof I have fpoken more than once already. 


The Sixth City, U-chew-fu. 


LL the Rivers of the Province meet neat this City, which borders on Quang-tong 5 whence 
it is look’d on as the moft confiderable for Trade, and of greateft Importance, becaufe it IS U-chew/fid. 
the Key of that Province. Its Diftrit comprizes one City of the fecond, and nine of the third 
Rank. 

The Country is partly plain, and partly mountainous. It produces Red Lead, and a remark~ igs 
able Tree, nam’d Quang-lang ; which inftead of Pith contains a foft Subftance, employ’d to cing Mezf. 
the fame Ufe as Meal, and of no difagreeable Tafte. 

Befides the common Animals of China, one meets here with the Rhinoceros; and 4 kind Rhinoceros. 
of Apes, with yellow Hair, which by their Shape, and Shrilnefs of their Yell, have a great Re- 
femblance of Dogs. 


The Seventh City, Sin-chew-fu. (4) 


HIS City ftands at the Confluence of two Rivers, in an agreeable Country, if compar'd 5. sey ft. 
with the re(t of the Province. The Forefts and Mountains, wherewith it is inconipaffed, 
have fomething inexpreflibly gay and {miling, efpecially to fuch as come from thofe fteep Moun- 
tains, on the Spot which ftrike the Eye with nothing but what is frightful and melancholy. 
The Country produces a fort of Cinnamon, much inferior to that of Cey/an, in Goodnels 
and Smell; alfo thofe Trees, whofe Wood is fo hard that it has the Name of Iron-Wood. 
They make Cloth of a certain Grafs, which fometimes bears agreater Price, than the com- 
mon Silks. A kind of yellow Earth is found here, which they fay is a fovereign Remedy 
againtt all forts of Poifon. The Diftrit of this City is not confiderable, , containing no more 
than three Cities of the third Rank. ~ hae 


The Eighth City, Nan-ning-fu. 
HE Place where this City ftands, is almoft furrounded with Rivers, and little Lakes, Now-ingfi, 
Four Cities of the fecond, and three of the third Rank are within its Diftri@, which 
is intermixe with Plains and Mountains. 
Great Parrots are found here, that are eafily taught to fpeak ; alfo a kind of Fowl, which 


difcharges out of its Mouth Threads of Cotton; and very large Porcupines, which dart-very 
long and tharp Quills at thofe who approach them. Somie of its Mountains produce Iron Mines, 


The Ninth City, Tay-ping-fu.. 


HIS City is fituate in an Elbow made by a large River, by which it is inclofed on Taping fi, 
three fides, and fortify’d on the fourth by a Wall running from’ one Branch of that 
River to the other. 

The Country depending on it is the beft in the whole Province. The Soil is fertile; very 
populous, and well cultivated, It contains a great Number of Forts, as bordering on the 
Kingdom of Tong -hing. oe 

The Inhabitants are look’d on as Barbarians by the Chinefe, becaufe they have not much 
Politenefs, and fhew a Roughne(s in their Behaviour, very different from the Chinefe Affability: 

The Diftrict of this City contains twelve Cities of the fecond, and two of the third Rank, 


(a) Inthe Table Page 6, Yin chew fii. 
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The Tenth City, Se-ming-fu. (8) 


TANDS alfo near the Borders of Tong-king, in a mountainous Country, and not far from 
the Pillar, which the Tong-dingefe have erected to ferve for the Limits of their Kingdom, as 
I have elfewhere remark’d. Its Mountains furnith abundance of Wood, and its Diftri@ contains 
only four Cities of the fecond Rank. 
The Country produces all the Neceffaries of Life, but the Inhabitants are not near fo polite as 
thofe of other Parts of the Empire. 


The Eleventh City, Chin-ngan-fu. 


AS great Part of the Diftrict of this City depends on Tong-king, it. contaiiis only one 
City of the fecond Rank. It was formerly no more than a pitiful Borough, which 
was afterwards inlarg’d, and inclofed with Walls, in order to make it a City of the firft Rank. 

The Manners of its Inhabitants does not differ much from thofe of the Chinefe. The Country 
produces all the Neceffaries of Life, and among the reft much Honey and Wax. 


The Twelfth City, Se-chin-fu. (c) 


‘HE Diftrict of this City is inconfiderable, containing only two Cities of the fecond Rank, 

It is fituate almoft at the Spring of two little Rivers, which meet near its Walls. The 

Country is partly plain, partly mountainous. It borders on Yun-nan, and is full of populous 
Boroughs. 





PROVINCE XIv. YUN-NAN. 


HIS Province, being one of the richeft of the Empire, is bounded on one fide by the 

Provinces of Se-chwen, Quey-chew, and Quang-/i; and on the other by Tibet, fome 

favage Nations little known, and the Kingdoms of Ava, Pegu, Laos, and Tong-king. 

It contains twenty one Cities of the firft Rank, and fifty five of the fecond and 

third. It is water’d every where by Rivers, whereof feveral take their Rife from confiderable 
Lakes, which are in the Province, and tender it very fruitful. 

All forts of Neceffaries are very.cheap here. The Gold alone that is gathered out of the 
Sand of the Rivers and Torrents, which defcend from the Mountains fituate in the Weltern 
part of the Province, amounts to a confiderable Sum; whence it may be judged that thofe 
Mountains contain Gold-Mines, which would produce immenfe Riches, were thcy fuffer'd to 
be open'd. 

Befides the Mines of common Copper, found alfo in fome other Provinces, there are fome 
of a fingular. kind, named Pe-tong, which is white, both within and without. It produces 
red Amber, but no yellow ; ina word, Rubies, Saphirs, Agats, Pearls, precious Stones, Mufk, 
Silk, Benjamin, a fort’ of Frankincenfe, which is much efteem’d, Lapis Armenus, and 
very beautiful Marble. Some of this Marble, which is of divers Colours, naturally reprefents 
Mountains, Flowers, Trees and Rivers, whereof they make Tables and other Ornaments ; 
fome think that the Rubies, and other precious Stones, are brought hither from the King- 
dom of Ava. i” 

Among the Animals, one meets with excellent Horfes, moft of them low but ftrong 
and vigorous ; Stags of a peculiar kind, which are neither taller Nor thicker than our ordi- 
nary Dogs. The Lords keep them in their Gardens for their Diverfion. The Birds, call’d 
Kin-ki or Golden-Hens, are alfo found here, which I have defcribed elfewhere, 

The People are very ftrong and courageous ; befides they are ofa mild affable Temper, and fit 
for the Study of the Sciences. 


The Firft City, Yun-nan-fu, the Capital of the Province. 


HIS City has no navigable River, but is built on the fide of a large and deep Lake, or 
. to {peak in the Language of the Country, on the Coaft of the South Sea. It is not many 
Years fince it it was remarkable for its Beauty. Within its Walls, which are three Miles in Com- 
pafs, it was--fall of hendfome Buildings, and without, adorn’d with pleafant Gardens, two or 


three of which are fiill to be feen. 


(8) In the Map Seminar; but in the Tables as here, {c) In the two Tables tis Se-ching-/ii; but in the Map as here. 
; A Chinefe 
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A Chinefe Prince formerly kept his Court here; the Zartars becoming Matters of China they gave pa oy.xry, 
him the Anveftiture thereof with the Title of King ; but that Prince (p) being weary of the -Yun-nan. 
Yoke, and having taken up Arms againft the Emperor, in 1679, his Famjly was ruin’d, and dying U7~WNY 
a while after of old Age, his Troops were of a fudden difperfed. 

The Trade for Metals is greater here than in any other Province. They make a particular fort 
of Silk, named Toug-bay-twan-t/, that is, the Satin of the Eaflern Sea, without knowing the Oc- 
cafion of this Name. It is made of twilted Silk, is not flower’d, and without any Glofs. 

They dye it of all forts of Colours, as they do the Twan-t/>, or common Satin ; but it appears 
neither bright nor lively ; they allo make very good Carpets. 

After all, Yun-nan, at prefent, has more Reputation than Wealth ; the Shops are but indif- 
ferently furnifh'd, the Dealers poor, the Buildings mean, and the Concourfe of People not very 
great, if compared with what is fecn in moft of the other Capitals of Provinces. 

In this City the Zjong-td, or Governor-General of the Provinces of Yun-nan and Qyey- 
chew, refides, as alfo the Vice-Roy of the Province. Its Di(tri&t contains four Cities of the fecond, 
and feven of the third Rank. 

The whole Country is agreeable and fertile, confifting partly in little Hils, and partly in 
large Plains. The Waters are very good, the Climate temperate, and the Canals give an ealy 
Admittance to Veffels. 

The Inhabitants are indued with Wit and Courage, and have always been additted to Arms, 
or Agriculture. The Horfes that are bred there are {mall, but hardy and ftrong. It pro- 
duces Lapis Armenus and fine Marble. The Trees call’d Rofe-Wood, are alfo found here. 


The Sccond City, "Ta-li-fu. 


HIS City, like the Capital, ftands on a Lake, which is very long, and abounds with all 7“/-. 

. forts of Fifh, It is large, and very populous ; the Climate is mild, and the Soil fertile, 
fo that it is a very pleafant Place to live in. 

It is here principally thofe fair Tables and other Ornaments are made of that moft beau- 
tiful Marble, dug out of the Mountain Tven-/ung ; and which is naturally variegated with fo many 
different Colours, that one would think the Mountains, Flowers, Trees, and Rivers reprefented 
thereon were drawn by a {killful Painter. 

Ta-li has under its Jurifdiction, four Cities of the fecond, and three of the third Rank. 


The Third City, Ling-ngan-fu. (2) 


HE whole Country, that belongs to this City, containing four Cities of the fecond Rank, and Zing-ngan fi, 
five of the third, confifts either of Plains, little Hills, and Mountains, which afford no dif- 
agreeable Profpeét ; it is water’d by pretty large Lakes, and feveral Rivers, that render it fertile, 
efpecially in Rice and Wheat, It produces alfo plenty of Honey and Wax, as well as moft of the 
Fruits found in the Indtes. ou 


The Fourth City, ‘Chu-hyung:-fu. (®) 


HIS City ftands in the Heart of the Province, and a very beautiful Country, water’d C4#-bugy/ft. 
T with feveral Rivers, and inclofed on all fides with fine Mountains, which ferve inftead 
of Bulwarks. The Air is healthful, and the Soil produces plenty of all forts of Grain, It 
abounds alfo with good Paftures, , 
The Mountains yield the, Lagis Armenus, anda fine green Stone; fo do fome of them Silver 
Mines in Cafe they were open’d, It has but two Cities of the fecond Rank under its Jurifdiétion, 


The Fifth City, Chin-kyang-fu. 


Noa can be more agreeable than the Situation of this City. It ftands on the Chia-bangfi 
; fide of a great Lake which lies to the South, and in a Plain encompaffed with Moun- 

tains, which afe at a proper Diftance to render the Profpett agreeable. Its Diftri@t is of no 

great Extent, containing no more than two Cities of the fecond, and two of the third Rank; 

but it is water'd by Lakes and Rivers that make it fertile, and abound with excellent Fifth, 

The Inhabitants make Cotton Carpets, which are much efteem’d. 


The Sixth City, .King-tong-fu, 
HE Country, where this City ftands, is full of very high Mountains, which they fay.cons 


tain Silver Mines. It abounds with Rice, and its Valleys are well water'd with Brooks 
and Rivers. Altho’ it enjoys the Rank of F¥, there is no other City in its Diftrict, 


King-tong fa. 


(bp) This was the famous U-fan-ghzy, who call'd in the Zartars (F) In the Map as here, but Chi-Ayanz-fi, i 
. ; a > -byanz-fity he frit 
to fupprefs the Rebels. and Chfj-byong fii i the fecoud, ne ee ; are 


() Im the Map Ling-ganfa, but in the Tables as here. 
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Yun-nan. 
LYN 


Quan - 
Quan nan 


fi 

Quang fifi. 
Shun-ning-fit. 
Ku-tfing fi. 


Yau-ngan-fi. 


Ko-hing fit. 


Viptingsfit. 


Li-kyang-ti- 
fs. 


‘GEOGRAPHICAL DESCRIPTION 


On the Weft of it is one of thofe Bridges, which I have defcribed elfewhere, fupported by Iron 
Chains. The Sight of the Precipices, and Agitation of the Bridge, when many Paflengers are on 
it at once, never tail to terrify thofe who have not paffed it before. 


The Seventh City, Quan-nan-fu. 


HIS City, as well as the former, has no other within its Diftric. It ftands on the 

Borders of the Province of Quey-chew, and is feparated, as it were, from the reft of 
the Province by frightful Mountains, Its Soil is fertile, but the Inhabitants are confider'd by 
the Chincfe as Barbarians, on account of the Rudenefs of their Behaviour. 


The Eighth City, Quang-fi-fu. 


HIS City ftands in a little Plain, and on the Side of a Lake. It is quite furrounded 
| with Mountains, and has under it only two Cities of the third Rank, without any 
thing farther, worthy Remark. 


The Ninth City, Shun-ning-fu, 


S a very {mall City, not above a Mile and an half in Compafs, furrounded with Mountains, 
| fo that the Avenues to it are thro’ very narrow Valleys, The Soil is almoft every where 
barren, and the Genius as well as Manners of the Natives as rude as the Climate they inhabit. 


The Tenth City, Ku-tfing-fu. (c) 


LTHO’ this City is furrounded with Mountains, yet the Country about it is fruitful 

enough. It commands over five Cities of the fecond, and two of the third Rank, 
Their Inhabitants are very laborious, and do not leave an Inch of Land unimprov'd; but they 
are fo litigious, that they {pend the beft Part of their Effects at Law. 


The Eleventh City, Yau-ngan-fu. (1) 


HE Territory of this City is fufficiently large, altho’ it has but two Cities, one of the 
ry fecond, and the other of the third Rank under its Jurifdiétion, It is intermixt with 
fertile Valleys and Mountains, cover’d with fine Forefts. It furnifhes abundance of Mufk, 

Near the City is a Well of falt Water, whereof they make very white Salt. The People of 
this Country are of a {trong Conftitution, and naturally warlike, 


The Twelfth City, Ko-king-fu. 


HIS City, which is encompaffed with Mountains, has no more than one City of the 
fecond Rank in its Diftriét, which is fituate on a Lake, fix Leagues in Compas, 

Its Inhabitants are couragious and brave. They ufually go arm’d with Bows and Arrows. 
The Country produces Mufk and Pine-Apples, Very beautiful Carpets are made here, 
It is faid there are Gald Mines in. its Mountains, bordering on the Country of the Si-fan, 


or Territories of the Lamas. 


The Thirteenth City, Vu-ting-fu. (1) 


HIS City is fituate on the Borders of the Province of Se-chwen, ina rich and fertile Soil, 
water’d with Brooks and Rivers that produce great Plenty. It has a pretty large Gar- 
rifon to defend the Country againft any Incurfions of the neighbouring Mountaineers. 
The Land is well cultivated, and its Paftures are ftock’d with numerous Flocks, A great 
deal of Mufk alfo comes from hence. Some of its Mountains are rugged and fteep, and the 
Paflages. over them fo narrow, that only one Manat atime can clamber up. In time of War 
the Inhabitants retire to them as inaccefible Holds, It has in its Diftriét only two Cities of the 
fecond Rank, and one of the third. 


The Fourteenth City, Li-kyang-tu-fu. (x) 


T is faid the Inhabitants of this City and the Territory belonging to it, are defcended from 
J the ancient Colonies of the Chine/é, who came and fettled here. It has no City depending on 
it, andis furrounded by Mountains, which feparate it from the Dominions of the Lamas, wherein 
no doubt are Gold Mines. The whole Country is well water’d and fertile, yielding Amber and 
Pine-Apples. 


(c) This City iscall'd in Table 1, and the Map, Ku cheeu fu. (1) In both Tables U-ting-fic ; but in the Map as here. 
(ny In theMap, Yauganyi. (x) In the Map as here; but in the Tables Li-tyang-/id. 
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The Fifteenth City, Ywen-kyang-fu MIY 


TANDS on a pretty large River, call'd Ho-li-kyang, and has no City under its Jurifdidtion. 
The Country confifts of Mountains, and Plains water'd by feveral Rivers. It farnifhes Abun- 
dance of Silk; produces plenty of Ebony, Palmi-Trees, and Areka, which the Inhabitants chew 
with Bete! Leaf. Peacocks are very. numerous here. 


The Sixteenth City, Mong-wha-fu. 


HIS is one of thofe Cities which has no Jurifdi€ion over others; it is furrounded ating-awhe- 
with high Mountains, and is remarkable in that there is no Country in the whole Empire, 7 
which furnifhes fo great a Quantity of Mufk, 


The Seventeenth City, Yung-chang-fu. (a) 


HIS City is pretty large and populous, built like the former, in the midft of Moun- , 
T tains, near an Extremity of the Province, and in the Neighbourhood of People, who no 
are favage, and little known; the Difpofition and Manners of the Inhabitants partake of 
thofe of their Neighbours, The Country furnithes Gold, Honey, Wax, Amber, and abun- 
dance of good Silk. One City of the fecond, and two of the third Rank are under its 
Jurifdiction, 


The Eighteenth City, Yungning-tu-fu. 


HIS City is fituate at the end of the Province, almoft touching the Dominions of the 
Lamas. There is a fine Lake on the Eaft-fide of it, with four little Ifles in it, which 737s 
appear above Water in pretty Eminencies, It has no other City under its Jurifdiction, is 
Here, as well as in Tibzt, Numbers of that fort of Cows are to be met with, whofe Tails ferve 
for feveral Utes. They make Stuffs of them, that are Proof againft Rain, and Carpets much 
efteem’d. The Chine/é Officers employ them alfo in adorning their Standards and Helmets. 


The Nineteenth City, Yung-pe fu. 


LTHO’ this City ftands amidft Mountains, its Territory is not the lefs fertile; having "g2-/%. 
large Plains, watered partly by a fine Lake, partly by divers Brooks and pretty big Rivers, 
but has po City depending on it. 


The Twentieth City, Kay-wha-fu. (2) 


Th City is confiderable for nothing but that it borders off Zong-Aing, and is one of Kas-wha/a. 
the Keys of the Province on that fide, . It ftands ip. a,Country, intermixt with, fer- 
tile Valleys and high Mountains, It has no Jurifdiction or City depending on it. 


The Twenty Firft City, San ta-fu. (c) 


HIS laft City, which ftands on the Borders of the Kingdom of va, is properly a For- 
tcefs to defend the Frontiers. The whole Country is full of Mountains, which ferve it 
for a Bulwark ; and the Valleys are water'd with Rivers, that render the Soil fertile. . 


San-tafi. 











PROVINCE XV. QUEY-CHEW. 


(HIS Province, which is one of the fmalleft in the Empire, is fituated between 
j thofe of Hi-quang, Sc-chwen, Yun-nan, and Quang-fi. It contains ten Cities of Oe 


the firft Rank, and thirty eight of the fecond and third, chew 
It is full of inacceffible Mountains, whence one Part of it is inhabited by People, WVU 
who never were fubdued, but are perfectly independant, as I have fhewn at the Beginning of Bounds. and 
this Work. [p. 32] ee 
(4) The fir Syllable in the Name of this City, and the fol- (5) In the fame Table it is Sere 


lowing, is fpell’d Yéug in the fecond Table of Lati = is City, i i i i 
ious » : ee i oe wee able of Latitude and Lon: a ae ee as well as Yung-ning-tu-fu, is omitted in the 
» P 6 
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Quey- 
chew. 


SYN 


Quepyang- 
ik 


Se-chew fit, 


Se-nan fii. 


Chin-pwen- 
Ji. 


She-thinsu. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DESCRIPTION 


The Emperors, in order to people this Province, have often {ent Colonies hither and 
even fometimes Governors with their whole Families. : 

It contains abundance of Forts, and Military Places, where numerous Garrifons are kept ; 
but the Tribute which the Province pays, not being fufficient to maintain them, the Coure 
is oblig'd to make up that Defect by fending them Supplies every Year. 

The Mountains afford Mines of Gold, Silver, and Mercury; alfo part of the Copper, 
whereof the {mall Money, current thro’ the Empire, is made, comes from hence. , 

Among thefe Mountains one meets with agreeable and fertile Valleys, efpecially near the 
Rivers. Provifions are cheap, but not in fuch Plenty as elfewhere, or as they might be, if the 
Land was better cultivated. 

They have no Manufaétures for Silks in this Province, but they make Stuffs of a cer- 
tain Herb, which refembles Hemp, very fit for Summer-wear. 

The Inhabitants breed a great Number of Cows, Hogs, and the beft Horfes in all Ching ; the 
wild Fow], whereof one meets with infinite Quantities, have an excellent Tafte. : 


The Firft City, Quey-yang-fu, (v) Capital of the Province. 


HIS City, which is one of the fmalleft in China, is not three Miles in Compafs, 

Its Houfes are built partly of Earth and partly of Brick, like -thofe belonging to the 
Tribunals, The River whereon it ftands, bears no Boats, whence it has but little Trade; 
But its Jurifdiction extends over three Cities of the fecond, and four of the third Rank. 
befides abundance of Forts, wherewith it is, as it were, furrounded. The Country is plain 
in fome parts, and.in others full of Mountains, fome of which are very fteep. 


The Second City, Se-chew-fu. (:) 


E-CHEW, fituate at the Extremity of the Province towards Hi-quang, has only fome 

Forts under its Jurifdi€tion. The Country is full of Mountains, and furnifhes Red-Lead, 
Quickfilver, and divers other Metals. 

Its Inhabitans, tho’ more civilized than the reft of the People of the fame Province, are 
perfectly ignorant of the Chinefé Sciences. They go ordinarily barefooted, and are fo inured 
to Fatigue that they travel over the Rocks with a furprizing Swiftnefs. 


The Third City, Se-nan-fu. 


HIS City, which ftands on a fine River, and in a long Plain, has in its Diftri@ three 
Cities of the third Rank, and feveral Forts. It is bounded on both fides by Moun- 
tains, fome whereof are inacceffible, there being but one narrow Way to get up any of 


them. 
In time of War, the Inhabitants retire to thefe Mountains with their Effects, to prevent 


being plunder’d by the Soldiers, who pafs thro’ their Country. There alfo a favage People hide 
themfelves, who have fcarce any Correfpondence with the Chine/e. 


The Fourth City, Chin-ywen-fu. (») 


HE Diftric&t of this City is very fmall, comprifing only fome Forts, and two Cities 
a of the third Rank; but produces Pomegranates, Oranges, and the beautifulleft Flowers 
in all China. 

Some of its Mountains are inhablted by People, who having little Communication with the 
Chinefe, ate Boorifh, and next to Barbarians. 


The Fifth City, She-tfyen-fu (c) 


§ fituate between the two former Cities, and has but a very finall Jurifdiction, comprifing 
i a few Forts, and one Town of the third Rank, The People who inhabit the Mountains are 
of a Difpofition and Charaéter very different from that of the Chinefe; both Men and Women 
go bare-footed, and retain other Cuftoms very foreign to the Chznefe Politenefs, The Country 


yields abundance of Quick-filver. 


(n) Inthe Second Table Qur-pang-fu. (F) In the Map Chi-yewen-/u. 
(8) Ue-chewfi, in the fame Table. («) In che fir Table, She tfn fv. 
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The Sixth City, Tong-jin-fu. ; chew. 
HIS is one of the Frontier Cities towards the Province of Hi-guang. It has only one MSE 
City (a) and a few Forts under its Jurifdi€tion. Much Gold is gathered here, nor 
are there wanting Mines of Copper. Converfing with the Chinefe has in fome Meafure civi- 
lized the People, who were formerly cruel and favage. 


The Seventh City, Ngan-fhan-fu.  (s) 


HE Country which belongs to this City is full of Mountains, and contains three Nyanfoanfa, 
Cities of the fecond Order, with five of the third Rank ; befides feveral garrifon’d Forts 

to keep the People of the Neighbourhood in Awe, who live in a State of Independance in 

their Mountains, The Rivers that water the Valleys and Plains, would render the Country 

fruitful enough, were the People more induftrious. 


The Eighth City, Tu-yun-fu. (c) 


T° HE Jurifdiction of this City is of very fmall Extent, containing only two Cities of the gpyunfa. 
a fecond Rank, and as many of the third. It lies next the Mountains, inhabited by 
the Seng-myau-tfe, People, whom the Chinefe were never-able to reduce, and who have a 
Government of their own, as I have already related ; it is feparated from them only by a 

River, and certain very fteep Mountains, 


The Ninth City, Ping-ywen-fu. ( >) 


TH Country belonging to this City is, like the former, in the Neighbourhood of tho pin jwen,fi, 
wild independent People, who inhabit inacceffible Mountains. It comprizes no more 

than five Cities, one of the fecond, and two (£)of the third Rank. The Soil produces excel- 
lent Tea, and Oranges of all forts, They make Cloth of a kind of raw Hemp, very different 
from that which grows in Exrope. 


The Tenth City, Wey-ning-fu. (») 


THIS City ftands on a fine Lake, and in the middle of a Plain, encompaffed with 
high Mountains. It has under its Jurifdiction three Cities of the fecond Rank, and 
as many of the third, with feveral Forts, where there are Garrifons kept, for the Defence 
of the Country. 


Wo-ning fa, 


(a) By the Fil Table, p. 6 it appears, that this City isa (p) In the fir Table, Ping-yue-fu. 

Hycn, or of the third Rank, *(8) Here is a ganifeft Miflake, for the particular Numbers do 
(a) In the Second Table Ngau-Shun-fu. not agree with the general ; and the Firft Table makes four Hyen, 
(c) In the Map and fait Table as here, but in the fecond (e) In the Second Table Whey-ning-fu, : : 

Table Tu.ywen-fu. 








CHINESE MONARCHS; 


OR, 
A compendious HISTORY, 


The moft remarkable Events under each R EIGN, 
according to Chronological Order. 








fee INFRODUCTION 


#3 HAVE already obferv'd, it is the ccmmon Opinion of thofe who have en- 
deavour'd to trace the Origin of this Empire, that the Pofterity of the Sons 
(0 of Noah, {preading themfelves over the Eaftern Parts of Affa, arriv'd in China 

Sy about two hundred Years after the Deluge, and fettled in Shen-f, This Pro. 
, vince, being thus peopled by the Heads of many confiderable Families, who 

multiply’d greatly, new Colonics were fent into thofe of Ho-nan, Pe-che-li, 
CAS 2) and Shan-tong ; which in time were united under one Sovereign, whofe Domi- 
nion extended no farther Southward than the River Yang-¢/e-kyang. 

In the Reign of the Emperor Yv, new Difcoveries were made Southward, whereof Maps 
were drawn by that Prince's Order. Thofe Regions were then but thinly inhabited, nor did the 
People acknowledge the Emperor of China; but the fucceeding Monarchs fettling the Crown on 
their eldeft Sons, gave thofe Countries to their other Children, who went and planted them. 

Thus feveral petty Kingdoms came to be eftablifh’d; and thefe new Inhabitants, being 
reduc’d infenfibly to Obedience by. fage and able Sovereigns, learned by Degrees the moft ufeful 
Arts and apply’d themfelves particularly to Agriculture; afterwards the Provinces, being united 
by the Policy or Force of the Emperors, form'd at length this vaft Empire. 

Hence we learn the Origin of thofe Principalities, or little Kingdoms, (fo often mention’d 
in the Annals) whofe Sovereigns were always either the Sons or the Nephews of the Emperors. 
It was cuftomary for the eldeft, who was invefted with the fupreme Authority, to give a 
Province or Country to his younger Brothers, with Liberty of raifing Taxes, in order to 
fapport a Grandeur fuitable to their Birth. In after-times certain Perfons were raifed to the 
fame Dignity, either on account of their extraordinary Merit, or for having done impor- 
tant Services. This Partition of the foyereign Power, altho’ dependant on that of the Emperor, 
has under weak Princes been the Source of infinite Divifions and civil Wars, that have rent the 
Empire in Pieces. e 

All the beft Ch:ncfe Hiftorians agree, that the Monarchy was founded by Fo-Ai ; fo that 
whatever fome Authors advance, who have endeavour'd to carty the Origin higher up, is 
manifeftly groundlefs and fabulous. They agree alfo as to the Succeffors of Fo-bi down to the 
Emperor Yau, which are fix in Number, wz, Shin-nong, Whangzi, &c. but as to the ‘Time 
of Fo-bi, and the Duration of the Reigns of thofe fix Emperors, they confefs it to be very 


uncertain 
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Introduction .to the Afinals Ri 
“ yncertain, and their Chronology in that part defective. “ Some alfo doubt whether the Em- , 
“« perors, plac’d between Shin-ngng and Whang-ti, facceeded one another ; becaufe they might 
“ poffibly have been no more than tributaryPrinces, or great Officers,who were contemporary.” (A) Chins Hit 

However from the Reign of Yau, which began 2347 Years before Chriff, their Hiftory iS VEIY tory certain 
exact; there we find the Names of the Emperors, with the Length of their Reigns, and an trom she 
account of the Troubles, Revolutions, and Interregnums that have happen’d, all fet down very Time of Yas. 
particularly, and with great Fidelity. 

« Indeed there are Criticks who difpute about the Duration of fome of the Reigns and 
<« Dynatties, even fince the Time of Yau. But I was not willing to enter into Difcullons of 
“this Nature, which would have been tedious, and only ferved to darken and confound the 
“ Hiftory ; I have therefore, as to this Point, followed the Opinion of our ancient Miffie- 

“« naries (8), who were beft verfed in the Chinefé Learning, and moft of thole who are ftill 

« living ; feveral of whom give Place to none, either for diligently ftudying, or well under- 

« ftanding the Books of that Nation. This in general may be faid in Behalf of the Chincfe sincerity of 
“ Hiiftorians, that they appear to be fincere, and regard nothing but the Truth ; that they the Chinge 
“ do not feem to think the Glory of a Nation confifts in its Antiquity ; and that they Hillorians: 
“© have no Reafons, like other Nations, on account of Intereft, or Jealoufy of their Neigh- 

“ bours, to alter or falfify their Hiftory; which is no more than a fimple Recital of 

*« the principal Events, proper for the Inftruétion and Imitation of Pofterity. It will be faid Objeétion to 
*« perhaps, that the Shu-ding, which contains the Hiftory of thofe early Times, and the other Ca- the Certainty 
“ nonical Books were deftroy’d in the Reign of Shi-whang-ti, who ordered ‘them to be burnt, fie 
“under pain of Death; and that confequently the Lofs of thofe Monuments muft render the ; 

“ Hiftory very uncertain, This would be a ftrong Objection, in cafe thofe Books, which 

“are in the heigheft Efteem with the Chine/é, had been all brought together, and burnt at 

““ one time ; but they were difperfed thro’ the Empire, and in the Hands of all the Learned. 
“neither were all forts of Books profcrib'd ; among the reft thofe that treated of Phyfic were 
“excepted, and in picking them out, means was found of preferving feveral Copies of the reft. 

“The Zeal of the Learned faved a good Number of them; Caves, Tombs, and Walls be- 

“« came Places of Refuge againit the Perfecution. By degrees thofe precious Monuments of 
Antiquity were brought to light again ; and at length reftor'd without any Danger under the 

“« Emperor Ven-ti, that is, about 54 Years after.” 

Allthe learned Hiftorians of Géina are fo unanimoufly agreed (as to the Authority and Exaétne{s C'ineg Chro- 
of their Chronology, fince the Time of Yau) that he who fhould attempt to place the Origin nology vindi- 
of that Empire nearer our times, would be liable to be feverely punith’d, as the Broacher of “*% 
an erroneous Dottrine. And indeed the Chine/e Chronology, as thus fettled, deferves intire Credit 
for the following Reafons, viz. 

I. It is very coherent and circumftantial. 

TI. It has not the Air of a Fiction, like that of the Greeks and Romans in the Beginning of 
their Hiftories. 

IIE. It is fupported by feveral Obfervations of Eclipfes, which occur;in the Courfe of the 
Hiftory, and have been found to agree..with the Calculations of {everal learned Aftronomers 
of thefe Times. Nor needs there any other Proof than the Verification ofthe famous Eclipfe, 
aa under the Emperor Chong-kang, who. ceign’d abpve two thoufand Years. be- 
ore Uprifr. : Ree ate a Gop en: Sod : Sa, eda ars 

IV. All the Parts of the ancient Chinefe Hiftory have been written by Authors, who were 
contemporary with the Emperors, whofe Lives they have given us. 

V. Confucius, whofe Authority ought to be of very great Weight on account of his Pro- 
bity and extraordinary Merit, never calls this Chronology in Queftion ; but on the contrary 
always fuppofes it to be true. ee ; 

VI. Mengius, the moft famous of the Chincfe Philofophers after Confugius, and who liy’d 
about four hundred Years before the Chriflien AEra, affirms ; that from Shun, whom Yau 
affociated in the Empire, to the Emperor Ven-vang, there pafs'd a thoufand Years, This Au- 
thority of Mengius is unexceptionable ‘among the Chinefe. Now from Ven-vang to the’ time 
of Chrift, there are eleven hundred and odd Years, as it appears by the Hiftory ; the Cer- 
tainty of which is confirm’d in proportion as it advances nearer the prefent Times. 

VII. According to this Chronology, the Lives of the firft Emperors of China correfpond, in 
tefpect to Length, with thofe given by Scripture to Mankind in the fame Ages. 

It is true this Chronology appears too long to the Learned of Europe, who have an Intereft 
in making it fhorter; but how can they pretend to retrench the Times that incommode and 
weaken their Syitem, without alledging plaufible Reafons? And what Reafons can they pro- 
duce, fufficient to perfuade the Chinefe to reject one part more than another of their Hiftory ; 
ee on in an uninterrupted Series, and is no way inconfiftent with itfelf from Beginning 
to End? 

Befides tho’ it feems difficult to reconcile it with the Vulgat, it agrees very well with the 
Septuagint Verfion ; which having been admitted in the Church for more than fix Centuries, & 4sree- 
was approved of in the fifth [General] Council, in the fame Manner as the Vulgat was approv'd sha er vhe 
in a oune of Trent. It is certain, that neither of thefe famous Affemblies have pretended SePruagiut. 

ox. I. LI 
(4) This Paffage, and all the other comma'd Parts of this therein, P. 4. Note r. = 


Inuredudtion (or Advertifement, as ‘tis eall’d in the French) are 8) PP. Martini, i 
jnferted from the Prefacey according to what is reseed {*) . Martini, Couplet, Noel, Se. 


* 
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to eftablif either onc or other Chronology ; on the other hand fome learned Authors of lute 
“have adhered to that of the Septuagint, and found a way of reconciling it with the Vuigat, 
in refpeét to the Years that paffed between the Deluge and the time of Chriff. Thus we {ee that 
the Points of Chronology, that are or ought to be moft certain, are contefted every Day by 
the ableft Men ; and this Difference of Opinion, together with the Liberty that is allow’d df 
faying what one will within certain Bounds, has fometimes embarraffed the Miffionaries in 
_an{wering Queitions put to them on this Subject. The late Emperor Kang-hz, perceiving this 
Diverfity in reading the Religious Books, written by different Mitfionaries, fome of whom 
followed the Svptuagint, otheis the Vulgat; How comes it, faid he, that your King are not 
‘clear ? don't you affirm, that they contain nothing but what is fure and indubitable? "They did 
fiot want folid Anfwers fufficient to fatify an European; but what Effe&t could fuch have on 
a Prince, who was but little acquainted with our Religion, and could not conceive how its Doétrines 


could be truc, and its Chronology (8) fale ? 


It is eafy to demonftrate, that the Chinefe Chronology agrees exactly with that of the Septuagint : 
for according to the Septuagint there are 3258 Years from the Deluge to Chri/t, and the Chine/e 
fix the Reign of Yau 2357 Years before Chrift; whence it follows that from the Deluge to Yau 
there were above nine hundred Years. So that, fuppofing the Pofterity of Noah did not 
arrive in China for two or even three hundred Years after the Flood, there will remain Time 
more than fufficient for the Reigns of Fo-4i, and the fix Emperors who preceded Yau: for altho’ 
the Chincfé confider them as the Founders of their Empire, they acknowledge that they can 
fix neither the Times nor Duration of their Reigns; and that the Succeffion of their Empe- 
rors, with the Length of their Reigns, is to be prov’ unexceptionably only fince the Time 


of Yau. 


‘It was not without good Reafon that I faid it only !feem’d difficult to reconcile 
the Chincfe Chronology with the Vulgat, fince a late Writer of Note (c) has found tlie 
Interval between the Deluge and Chri/t to contain 3234 Years. And in thus reconciling the 
Vulgat with the Septuagint, he has of Courfe alfo reconcil’d it with the Chinefe Chronology ; 
for when by adding an hundred Years to the Life of each of Shem’s Defcendants, he follows the 
Samaritan Text and Septuagint Verfion, he changes nothing in the Hebrew; fince he only fup- 
plies-what the facred Penman feemsto have omitted defignedly. (p) . 

The Place in Queftion is the 11 Chap, of Genefis. Suem, fays Moses, v. 10. was an hundrid 
Years old, and begot ARPHAXAD, two Years after the Flood, v. 11. and Sutm lived after he begot 
ARPHAXAD, five hundred Years, and begot Sons and Daughters; v. 12. and Arpuaxan /ived 


thirty five Years and begot SALAH. 


- As a Hundred is aCapital Number, and not accompany’d with an inferior one, when Mo/es 
{peaks of Shem’s Age at the Time he begot Arphaxad, nothing more can poffibly be under- 
ftood ; but it is not fo in the twelfth and following Verfes, where he fpeaks of the Age of 4r- 
‘phanad and his Pofterity, for there the: inferior Numbers fuppofe the capital Numbers (which 
it was not neceflary to repeat) to be underftood ; and this way of {peaking is cuftomary. Thus 
‘when a Man after talking of ohne Event, which happen’d for Inftance in the Year 1710, 
-paffes to another, and fays it fell out in feven hundred and twenty or feven hundred and 


twenty two; every Body knows the capital Number shoufand is to be underttood. 


In like 


manner, tho’ according to the Stri€tnefs of the Letter, Arphaxad was but thirty five Years old, 
when he begot Sa/ab, yet according to the Senfe of the Vulgat(r) he became a Father at the 


: Age of one hundred and thirty five. 


We have no Reafon to fuppofe the fame Omiffion in the fifth Chapter of Ge efs, becaufe 
there the facred Text is clear, (F) and will not admit the fame Conjecture, which +the eleventh 
Chapter offers us, and ferves admirably well, to reconcile facred with profane Hiftory, as well 
as the Hebrew Text with the two others: one of which isvenerable in primitive Chriflianity, 
‘and the other cannot be fufpected of being alter’d. (¢) 


* (B) This is the trae Senfe of the Original, which literally 
render'd, ie, And Bnew not bow to feparate the Truth of its Doc- 
srines from that of its Chronology. 

(c) P. Tournemine. 

(v) Doubtlefs the Years were either put originally as they 
are to denote the precife Years of the Patriarchs Ages, when 
they begat Children ; or elfe were altered by the Jews, to 
ferve fome Turn; for what Defign could the Penman have 
in omitting thefe Years, if they were neceflary ? Was it to con- 
found and raife Scruples in his Readers ? I don’t wonder the 
Chinefe Emperor thould not be fatisty’d with fach quibbling, ftu- 

id Anfwers, however fufficient they might be to fatisty the 

jority of Europeans, ae 

(e) This is not a parallel Cafe, nor indeed is it poffible to 
“find one that is, When we {peak of Events in a Chronological 
Series, the two Capital Numbers, which ftand for thoufands and 
hundreds may be omitted ; fo we fay the Year forty, fixty fix, 
eighty eight; having firft mention’d the Century, and fo on 
till we begin a new Century. This is done commonly, even 

in Writing ; nor is it liable to 2 Miftake, becaufe thofe 
fmaller Numbers of Years, or Divifiorta of the Century have 
a necefiary Reference co the Capital Numbers. But it is very 


* 


different in fpeaking of Adtions referr'd to the Ages of Men, 
which are independent one of another, and unconneéted with 
the Courfe of Time. Befides, in {peaking of the Years 
of the Century, it is allow’d, that the Century itfelf muft be 
previoufly mention’d ; but here is no previous mention of the 
Age of 4rphaxad, only that he was begotten by Shem, when 
he was a hundred Years old. Which hundred Years ot Shem have 
no Relation to the Years of Salah's Age; and therefore can in 
no wile fland as part of them, or as a Number conneétible with 
them. 

(F) How is the facred Text more clear in one Place than the 
other? And why will not the fifth Chapter admit of the fame 
way of Reafoning ? For may it not as well be infifted, thac 
Encs begat Cainan, not at nincty Years of Age, as is in the 
Text, but at one hundred and nincty; becaule Seth being one 
Hundred and five, when he begat Eno, the Capital Number, 
Hundred, has Reference to the Ages of all his Defcendents, 
which are defignated by inferior Numbers. 

(c) There being an Oppofiticn between the two, if the one 
cannot be fulpeéted of being alter’d, the other mult be a Cor- 
ruption (fuppofing the Hebreav to be genuine) however venerable 
it was in Primitive Times. 


If 


the Chinefe Monarchs. 


e 

If we ftick to the Letter, we fhall run into almoft inextricable Difficulties ; for the Ages 
at which the Patriarchs had Children, were proportionable to the Length of their Lives. Is 
ir credible that the firft feven Patriarchs, next after the Deluge, who liv'd three or four hundred 
Years each, had Children at thirty Years of Age; and yet that the fuccecding Patriarchs, who 
did not live half fo long, had not theirs till they were fixty or thereabout, Terab at 70, Abrabant 
at 87, Ijaac at 60, Yacob at 84, Ge.? Did Noab live to fee nine Generations fucceeding one 
another after the Flood? (F) 

Betides, if this Omiffion be not allow'd in the Vulgat, there will be no more than 200 
Years between the Deluge and the Building of Babe/; whence it will follow that Noah, who 
according to the facred Text lived three hundred and fifty Years after the Flood, mutt have 
been Witnels of fo rath an Attempt. Now is it likely that Moab and Shem, thofe holy Patriarchs, 
for whom their Defcendants had fo great Veneration, would have fuffer’'d fuch a ptefumptuous 
and impious Enterprize ? (G) Would not fo exaét a Writer as Mofés have told us what was become 
of Noah, and menuion’d the Land where he lived at the time of the Difperfion of Mankind ? 

When therefore we read in the: twelfth and following Verfes that Arphaxad was thirty five 
Years‘ old at the Birth of Sa/ah, that Salab was thirty at the Birth of Heber, &e. it is 
reatonable to believe the Senfe mult be, that 4rphaxad lived before the Birth of Sa/eh thirty’ 
five Years more than Shem lived before the Birth of Arphaxad, which make one hundred and @ 
thirty five Years; and that the like muft be underftuod with refpect to the Ages of the fuc- 
ceeding Patriarchs, at the Birth of their firft Child. (H) 

The Author of this Syftem fupports his Differtation (1), (which has been approv'd of by 
Men of Learning in France (*), ‘Italy (£), and England (+),) by Authority and folid Reafons, 
which it is not my Bufinefs to repeat here; it being fufficient for my Purpofe to thew, that 
in the Judgment of the learned Moderns, the Chinefe Chronology, and the Monuments produced 
in Confirmation of it, ought not to. be rejected, as they have been by fome, a little too rafhly.(x) 
“ Tam fenfible that a few ‘Years ago a Chronological Table was publith’d (1), which began 
no higher than the Reign of Lye Vang, that is, four hundred and twenty four Years before 
Chrift, It wascompofed by a Chinefe Lord. who is {till living, and’ was Vice-Roy of Kan-ton(m), 
when the Miftionaries were bani(h'd thither ; but that Lord, to: my certain Knowledge, never 
had or affum'd the Character of an Hiftorian, nor had:he a Thought of entring into the 
Queftion about the Chinefe Antiquity, much lefs of fixing the Epoch of it at the Period 
where his ‘Table commences, “So far from. that, he would be highly offended, to be fulpected 
of having retrenched the Reigns preceding that of Lye Vang, or even intending any fuch 
thing ; neither durft any Chzxefe publifh an Opinion fo'contzary to that receiv’d from Reign 
to Reign throughout China. That Chronological Table, publith’d by him, was copy’d from 
a Book intitled KanG-mu ; and he had no farther Hand in it, than to adapt the Sexagenary 
Cycle, which he has done in a neat and commodious Manner. 

“The Author of the Kang-mi is Chu-bi, who in the Chronology follows Se-ma-wen-hong : 
but neither of thefe eminent Writers had the leaft Thought of re-trenching the three firft 
Families, or even of infinuating, that the Emperors; whofe Names are inferted in the Shu-king 
are only fictitious and imaginary Perfons. Should any one in Ching offer to impute fuch an 
Opinion to them, he would be look’d on as a Vifionary, and might pay-dear for his Te- 
merity. Both of them begin their Hiftories with Fo-bs ;.and we have the Commentaries 
of Chu-bi upon the Shu-king (n) and Shi-king, wheré he always {peaks as one who takes the 
Reigns and Princes therein mention’d to be real. 

“ Confucius, well known as to the Age he lived in, fpeaks in exprefs Terms of the three 
firtt Dynaftics, named Hya, Shang, and Chew; and affirms that he practiced the Rites pre- 
{cribed by the laft. This fingle Teftimony would fuffice in China, to caule any Perfon to 
lofe his Head, who dared to fay that thofe three Imperial Families ought to be ftruck 
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(F) Some will perhaps objet here, that it would be of dan- 
Gerous Confequence to deny what is pofitively affirm’d by the 
Scripture, without fome Criterion, by which (if it feem to con- 


to the prefent, by a Society of learned Men in England 
(x) Upén the whole, notwithitanding all P. dit Halde's Paina 


tradidt) it may be reconcil’d to Reafon. 
(c) See this Argument confuted, Univ. Hift. Vol. 1. p. 143. 
(n) This way of Reafoning we have already fhewn to be 
unnatural and abfurd ; we fhall only obferve farther, with Re- 
gard to the inconfiftent and partial Conduét of a certain Set of 
Men; that let the Literal Senfe of any Text be ever fo abfurd 
in itfelf, or injurious to tbe very Attributes of God, yet if it 
favours their own Schemes, how hotly will they ftickle for the 
Letter againft common Senfe and Reafon, nay and call the Op- 
pofers of it Infidels and Atheifls ? On the contrary, if the Lite- 
ral Senfe does not lerve their Turn, how ready are they to op- 
ofe it themfelves, and endcavour, like our Author, to demon- 

dtrate, that it is abfurd and incredible ? 
(1) P. Tournemine Differt. in Tab. Chrono]. ad fin. Bibl. Sacr. 
edit. cum Notis 7. B. dv Hamel, & in add. ad Menochium, 


P- 427. 
__(°) Methode pour etudier I'Hifloire ; or, A Method of ftudy= 
ing Hiftory, in 4 Vol. by the Abbé Langlet du Fre/noy. 

Syflem Chronologique fur les trois Textes de la Bible. 

({) Trattenemento iftorico e chronologico, or, An Hiftori- 
. and Chronological Diilertation, by Signor Francifo Maria 
acca. 


(4) The Univerfal Hiftory, from the carlieft account of Time 


to eltablifh the Veracity of the Chinef Hiltory as welt as Chro= 
nology, at leaft from the time of Yaw; it may yet be quettion’d 
from feveral Circumftances, which we fhall take Notice of in 
our Notes as we go along. We hall only obfervé here, that 
Confiftency, Connexion, and Simplicity are not infallible Tokens 
of a genuine Hiflory. In a Word, many of the firft Reigns 
feem to be fititious, and to be written by the early Chinefe 
Hiftorians ; partly to give their Nation the Reputation above 
all others, for Antiquity, Wifdom, Politencfs, wholefome Laws, 
and other Advantages ; and partly to form Models and Cha- 
raters for the Imitation of Princes. It feems very ftrange, that 
not only all their Sciences, but all their Arts and Ucenfils, even 
to thofe of the Plough and the Kitchen, fhould be invented 
by their firft Emperors; as if there were no Men elfe of Genius 
or Capacity among them iti thofe early Times. 

(L) The Table here meant, is that, publith’d at Rome, in 
1729, im three large Sheets, by P. Forguer Bithop of Eleuthe- 
rl, rer a Fefuit and Miffonary, intitled, Tabula Chro- 
eel iftorie Sinica, comnexd cut Cyclo qui valgo Kia-t/f 

jicicur. 

(4) Fouguet gives it as the Work of a young Tartar Lord, 
named Nyen, very well verfed in the Cbinefe Hiltory, who was 
living in 1720, when he left China, 

(®) In the Original Chu-hing, 
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out of the Chinese Hiftory (x). I do not even believe that any one durft advance fuch a 
“ Dodtrine in Europe; for either he muft deny that Confucius himfelf ever exifted, or faid the 
“ Things afcribed to him ; or elfe muft acknowledge that we have in him an undeniable 
“ Teftimony (s) of the reality of the three firlt Dynaflies, which compofe the Shu-king. For 
*« this Reafon we ought not to believe that Se-ma-wen-kong, and after him Chw-hi reduce the 
“Epoch of the Chinefé Hiftory, to the Reign of Lye-Vang, or exclude the preceding Reigns ; 
“they have indeed in the Hiftory taken Notice, that the Chronology before Lye-Vang ap- 
** pear'd to them not fufficiently certain (T); at leaft fo far as concerns the Beginning and 
“End of Reigns, and the Succeflion of Years compared with the Kya-t/e, or Chinefe Cycles, 
“ And this their pointing out what is uncertain in their Antiquities, isa Proof of their great 
« ExadtnefS and Fidelity. 
“ Other Critics, lefs fcrupulous, affirm that the Beginning of the Years of each Reign may be 
mark’d diftin@tly from the twelfth Emperor of the Dynafty of the Chew. Now from that Pe. 
riod to the Emperor Lye-Van, where the Chronological Table in Queflion, commences, they 
reckon feventeen Emperors, ~ 
“ Whatever thefe different Opinions of the Critics may be, the Chronology of the Chine/e 
“ Hiftory may be deduced with Certainty from the time of Yau, to the prefent; fo far as 
e* relates to the Succeffion of the Emperors, and moft remarkable Events during their Reigns, 
This will appear more evidently ftill, from the Difcourfes of the Emperors themfelves, and 
the moft illuftrious Chincfe of thofe Times, inferted in this Work.” 
As the Eclipfe, which happen’d in the Reign of Chong-kang, and has been verify'd by our 
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Why no E- ; ; 

clipes men. Aftronomers, is one of the moft remarkable Proofs of the Extent of the Chinefé Chronology, 

ueenll it may be afked, how comes it that the Hiftory mentions no Eclipfe earlier than the Reign 
ng -kang. 


of that Prince ? 

The Anfwer made by the learned Chinefe, who were confulted on this Occafion, was, that 
it was the Cuftom in thofe early times to infert the Eclipfes ; and that the only End of their 
Hiftory then wasto inftruct Pofterity, by recording the moft effential Matters relating to the Go- 
vernment : fuch as the Laws; the Progrefs of Arts and Sciences; the frequent Revolutions and In- 
trigues by which they were carry’d on; the great Inftances of Virtue ; the Advice given to 
the Emperors ; the good or bad Actions of thofe Princes, that their Defcendants might learn, 
by their Examples, what they ought to pradtife or avoid. 

It is alfo very likely, that if Hy and Ho had done their Duty, by informing the Emperor 
when that Eclipfe was to happen, the Hiftory had fpoken of it no more than former Eclipées. 
As the Silence of thofe two famous Aftronomers was not owing fo much to Ignorance as Malice, 


and the Defign they had of favouring the Treafon of a Minifter, who forc’ 


(a) ‘This fort of Argument, which he makes ufe of fo often, 
is very frivolous, and only proves how zealous the Chinc/ are for 
their Antiquities, not how genuine thofe Antiquities are. 

(8) Confiugins's mentioning thole Dynaffies, is far trom being 
an undeniable Teftimony of their Exiftence; it only proves at 
molt, that the Hiftory of them was extant in his Time, and 
that i¢ was commonly believed they had exifted. . 

(t) Molt of the Miffionaries are of the fame Sentiments ; 

which are probably grounded on the Authority of thefe Au- 
thors, who are the Founders of the Kang mo or great Chine/e 
Annals, and molt efteem’d of all their Hiftoriographers. P. Fau- 
quai, Bithop of Eleutheropolis before mention'd, accounte it one of 
the prime Ufes of the Table he publith'd, Thar st fixes the 
ra of the Chinele Hiffory, fo far as is gemeine, about four bun- 
@red Years before Chrill; and fays, there are fame who think, xt 
ewithout frrong Reafons, that it might be brought lower fill. He al- 
lows the Chinefe Nation to be almoft as old as the Deluge, but 
denies their Hiflory deferves much Credit, if you afcend more 
than four hundred Years before Chrift: and this, fays Mr. Four- 
™ont, is an Opinion at prefent pretty common antng the Jefujt 
Miffionaries. (Fourm. Refl. Critig. fur Hift. Anc. Peapl. Tem. 
2. p. 402. 
Kir’ Migr, Bithop of Kenon, does not believe the Chins 
Cycle very ancient ; he fays it is without Grounds afcribed to 
Weang-ti; and that the Author of the Annals above meation'd 
firt apply’d it to Years and Ages, it having been ufed before 
only to number the Days. He allows indeed of the Bxiftence of 
the three firft Races, and even of Shun, Yau, Fo bi, and Sbin- 
nung: But denies the Chronology of aucient times to be certain, 
and fuppofes the Annalift oe both the Years and Eclip- 
fes according to his Fancy. Jdid. 

P. Duane in his Later againft the Abbé Renasdor Gin the 
Leteres Edifiantet, Tom. 19. ?- 457) diltinguithes the Chronolo 
of China into fabulous, uncertain, and fore. This Remark, he 
fays, he takes from the moft celebrated Obine/e Hiftorians, who 
are Enemies to Partiality, and reckon the Times betwixt Fo-bi 
and Ghey fe vang, uncertain, (that is, not to be ranged accord. 
ing toan exad& Chronological Series) and that all preceding 
Fo-bi is fabulous 3 yet he allows that Chine was peopled above 
2155 Years befare Chri ; whereof he reckons the Mbliple of 
the Sun, which happen'd that Year (and is inferted in the Céi- 
nefe Hillory) as a Demonttration. (Jbid, p. 403.) ‘ 

As thefe Miffonaries only give their Opinion on the Chine/e 
Chronology, without producing their particular Reafons and 
Proofs, they only, ferve to create Doubts in their Readers, with- 


the Emperor to 
retreat 


out affording chem any Satisfadtion. They are accufed indced with 
railing thefe Objeétions on a religious account ; imagining if the 
Chinefe Chronology be admitted, it will overthrow the Verity 
of the Scripture Chronology, as being much more extended 
than the Hebrew, And this is very likely to be a Caufe of their 
obje@ing to it, but it is a very bad one; efpecially as they have 
their Choice of the Septuagint or Samaritan, the laft of which 
is at leaft as authentic if not more fo than the Hebrenw. 

This is the Opinion of molt of the Learned of late, and a- 
mong the reft M. Fourmont ; who vindicates the Certainty of the 
Chinefe Chronology as well as Hiflory againft the Objeétions of 
the Fefaits, He argues (1) that Cos/upias living in the time of 
Ling vang one hundred and farty one Years before Ghey lye vang, 
and writing himfelf the C4um tf, containing the Annals of two 
hundred Years) the Chronology is fixt for cight hundred eighty 
five Years before Céri/t, that is, to the time of Li-vang, or 
higher. [Ji p. 404.) (2) That the Chine having fix’d F- 
pochas and Obfervations of Eclipfes, the Hiftorians could not 
mi(take in ranging the Times; which would be a good Arpu- 
ment were thole ee ee enough in carly times, 
as they are not, (3) He afks, why the Times before Ghry he vang 
fhould not be more certain and exact than the Chronology of the 
Grech, Latin, and even French Annals? But the Chronology of 
thefe Nations goes but a {mall Way back in comparifon of the 
Chinsfs i and yet in chat fmall Space of Time is confels'd to be 
very uncertain towards the earlieft Periods of it. [Jéid, p 405.) 

Mr. Fourmont makes ufe of other Arguments, by way of ie 
ference, in behalf of the Chine Chronology ; but he judicioufly 
obferves, that without a diligent Examination of that Variety 
of Books which he mentions relating to the Chinefe Hiflory, 2 
Critic will never be able to judge abfolutely of the Truth, 


‘either of any Event, or its Date. [Jbid. p. 411.) 


With regard to the Commencement of the Cycle, Mr. Feur- 
mont takes Notice, that there is fome Difference among the 
Chincfe Authors ; fince Mefirs. des Miffons Etrangeres begin the 
firlt Cycle at the eighth Year of Whang-ri, and P. Coupler at his 
firft Year, agreeable to a Chinefe Work compofed on the Cycle ; 
[/bid. p. 424] which he belicves to be the Refult of the firit 
Attempt of the Céine/ to calculate the Motions of the Heavens. 
(Bid. p. 405.] He alfo affirms, that nothing is to be found in 
profane Hiltory, fo confiftent and probable, as what occurs in the 
Chinsfe Annals after Whang-ti ; between whom and Fo-hi thing: 
appear fomewhat nncertain, and before Fo-4/, all is confeflediy 
fahalous, [ Bid. p. 405, 406.) 


Chinefe Monarchs. 


retreat for Safety Southward., they were juftly punifh’d with Death ; and as their Treache- 
ry was difcover’d by means ol the Eclipie, that gave Occafion to its being mention’d in the 
Hiftory. ; = Sitch 

To prevent the Reader's falling into any Error by augmenting or diminifhing the Years of each 
Reign, it is neceffury to inform him, chat the Year wherein any Emperor dies, is reckon’d among 
thole of his Reign; and Ict his Death happen in what Month it will, tho’ his Succeflor be already 
proclaim’d, yet the deceafed Prince has the Honour ofhaving all Affairs difpatch’d in his Name. 
The new Emperor {carce ever does any thing in his own, till the Year following, unlefs when the 
Crown paffs into a new Family; for then the Year of his Reign begins the fame Day that he 
afcends the Throne. 

The Uncertainty, with regard to the Length of the firft feven Reigns, has induced me not 
to commence the Sexagenary Cycles before the Reign of Yau; altho’ the Invention of thofe 
Cycles, which is a Period of fixty Years, (as our Century is a Revolution of an hundred) is 
commonly afcribed to Whang-si (uv). Neverthele(s, I ought, not to omit what the Chincfe Authors 
report either of Fo-47, whom they confider asthe Founder of their Monarchy ; or of the fix 


Emperors, who fucceeded him, and govern’d the Empire till the time of the great Yaw. (x) 


(vu) We mutt obfrve here that P. du Halde, by commencing 
the Cycles in the Reign of Yau, feems to have made a conh- 
derable Alteration in the Chincfe Chronology ; firlt we are told 
the Chine begin their Cycles from the firlt Year of Whang-ti, 
on account of his being the Inventor, or rather Perfector of 
them ; [-wid. P. Mart. Staic. Hift, p. 25, 26. &9 P. Couplet ad S:- 
nic. Chranal, Pref. p. 12) and P. Gaubil exprefly tells us that 
the Year 1723 whercin he wrote, is the fortieth of the feventy 
fourth Chinefe Cycle: (P.Gaub de Cycle Sinic, ap. P. Souciet. Obf. 
Math. p. 28, 29 } whence it follows that the firit Year of che 
Cycle will fall in the Year 2697 before Chri, coincident with 
the firlt Year of the fame’ limperor, according to the Chine/e 
Hiftorians. In Beginning therefore the Chinefe Cycles at the 
Reign of Yau, P. du Halde has retrenched fix Cycles from the 
Chinefe Account of ‘Time; and fo falls into the fame Fault of 
curtailing the Chrzefe Chronology, which he has condemn’d fo 
much in others, ; 

“Thus the Year 1723 does not fall according to him in the 
feventy fourth Cycle, as it ought to do, butin the fixty eighth, 
which begins with him in the Year 1684. It is true P. Coupit 
tells us, chat molt of the Cbinefe Hiltoriographers do not ufe the 
Computation of Cycles before the Reign of Yaw; And Mr. 
Fourmont particularly obferves, that in the Tu chi tong kyen, or 
Kang-mo, that is, the Great Annals of Su ma quang (the fame doubt- 
lefs with P. du Halde’s Se ma wen kong} tho’ much is fpoken 
of the Cycle in the Reign of Whang-ti, and afterwards, yet that 
it docs not begin to be apply'd regularly ta the Reign of each Prince 
before Yau. (Vide Fourm. Ref. Critig. fur Hift, Anc. Peupl. Tom. 
2.p.424.] But neither of them fays that the Cycle which is 
firft fo apply'd by the Chinefe Hiforians, is the firit Cycle; or 
that they begin to reclton their Cycles from that wherein the 
Reign of Yau falls. Initead of that, the Words of the latter 
feem to imply the contrary ; and it has been prov'd from the 
Paflage of P, Gaubil before-mention'd, that the A&ra of Whang- 
fischat, which is in common ule with the Césnef ; nor is it like- 
ly they have two forts of /Eras. It is probable therefore, that 
thofe Hiftorians who do not compute by Cycles before Yau, con- 
neét hisReign with the 6th or 7th Cycle, and not with the firlt: and 
this ought to be the Cafe, the rather, if all or fame of the Adti- 
ons of the Emperors preceding Yau, are in the ancient Books con- 


neéted with the Years of the Cycle commencing with Whang-t. 
But indeed the Authors above-mention’d are filent in this, and 
other Particulars, relating to the Cycles which yetit is neceflary 
to know before we can judge of the Accuracy of the Crinefe Chro- 
nology, and how high their Account of Time may be traced with 
any Certainty. 

It is true the Reafon P. du Halde affigns for this Altera- 
tion (for he produces no Chinefe Author to give him a Sanction) 
is the Uncertainty with regard to the length of the Reigns of 
the firft fix Emperors. But onthe other hand P. Coupie aflures 
us that the Chinefe Hiltorians agree almoft unanimoully therein, 
notwithitanding their varying in applying the Cycles. (P. Cou- 
plet «bi Supr.} and was it true that they did not, the Reafon P. 
du Halde alledges is infufficient ; fince the Cycles have no Depen- 
dance on the Reigns, as the Reigns have on them, and the firlt 
of them is fix'd by the Chinefe to the Reign of Wbang.ti. 

In Effect, this Innovation feems to have been made for nd 
other End than to make the Chine/e Chronology more confiltent 
with that of the Bible; which ‘ia the thing -P. du Halde has 
been labouring at fo much, thro’ his Preface ; but who would 
not ftrain a Point, even farther than this, to ferve fo good a 
Turn? 

However it is eafy to reduce P. du Halde’s Chronology to the 
current Account of Time in Céina, or to the Aira of Whang- 
i, by adding fix Cycles co that ufed by our Author. 

P. du Halde feems to have committed {till a greater Innova- 
tion, and to begin the Cycles with the firlt Year of Yau's Regn; 
but on Examination that proves to be an Error, which affects 
only his firfl Cycle, as we that! obferve when we come to the 
Reign of that Emperor. 

(x) As P. du Hal/de does not inform us whence he had his 
Hiltory, we cannot fay precifely whether it is a Tranflation of, 
or an Extract from, a Chinefe Author. It contains feveral things, 
omitted by PP. Martini and Coupler; tho’ for the molt part it is 
the fame in Subitance, with what thofe Authors have already 
publith'd on the fameSubjegt.. ‘Bac it is neither fo copious as 
the Sinica Hiftoria of the former, nor fo ftri€tly Faffi or Ah- 
nals as the Monarchiee Sinice Chronolgica Tabula of the latter ; 
the Cycle mat-being {6 commodioully apply'd, nor the: Faas fo 
regularly dated, and ranged in Chronological Order. 
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CHINESE MONARCHS 








The Names of the firft Emperors of The Order of the twenty two Dynajffies (c), or 


China. Imperial Families, that have poffefs'd the 
Throne fucceffively, 
FO-HI. According to P. du Halde. ~According to Mr. 
ourmont. (D) 
SHIN-NONG. Dynafties. al Dui: Beginning. Rue 
WHANG-TLI é ive 17 458 Yer 2207 4qt 
- Shang or Ing 28 644.ci,47. 1766 66 
SHAU-HAU. Wi Gee ee ee a 
CHWEN-HYO. a ie 4 43 248 42 
V. Han 25 426 206 425 
TI-KO. VI. Hew Han 2 gd yerop 220 45 
VII. Tin 35 155 Chri. 265 155 
CHI. VU, Song 8 59 420] 59 
IX. Ti 5 23 479) 23 
The Length of the Reigns of thefe Founders X. Lyang 4 55 soz] 55 
f the Empire are unknown aes 35 33 557] 
. P 2 XII, Swi 3 29 37 
XIII. Tang 20 289 618 289 
XIV. Hew Lyang 2[1] 16 907.16] 
XV. Hew Tang 4 13 923 13] 


The Time of the Reigns of the following 





XVI. Hew Tin 2 


1 930 (F)I 1 


Emperors are fix’d, XVIL Hew Han 2 4 947 ‘ 
XVIII. Hew Chew 3° 9 gsi 9] 
YAU reigned 72 Years alone, and 28 in ae pn 18 349 oe ane 
at ees . . Ywen 9 9 1280 
Conjunction: sith XXI. Ming —-16(z)276— 1268 277 
SHUN, who reign’d alone 50 Years, XXII. Tfing 3. [92 1645 











Po-bi, fir 
Emperor, 


FO-HI, the Firfi Emperor. 


E was born in the Province of Shen-/i(c), and chofen on account of his Su- 
o4 perior Merit to govern his Countrymen, who call’d him Tyen-se, that is, the 
WAll Son of Heaven; thereby to denote that he. was more favour’d by Heaven than 
Se Ke the reft of Mankind, fince it was from thence that he received thofe exalted, 
We-Geees!| and extraordinary Qualities, which raifed him to the Throne. 
"In thefe early times, fays a certain Author, Men differ'd little from Beafts; they knew their 
Mothers, but not their Fathers; they were unciviliz’d and rude; they never eat but a 
prefs 










. (c) The Word in the Chinefe is Chau, which fignifies neither (n) Voy. Fourmont Refl. Crit. fur Hi). Ane. Penples, Vil s. 
Dynafly, Race, Family nor Succeflion, but acertain Number of p. 441 & fgg. from whom [ have added this, 
Years; the whole Time which any Race poffeffed the Dominion, (£) In the Orvginal Saas 236. 
being called the Céau of fuch a Race. For Inflance, the Hya (F) In the Original this Number and the following are tranf- 
Chau, that is, the Chau of the Hya, or the Space of Time, du-  pofed by fome Mittake. 
ring which the Aya reign’d ; fo they fay the Shang-Chau, or the (¢) He removed his Seat from Shen-fi to Chin-cheav, a City of 
eChau of the Shang, Efe. [ Vey. Fourm. Refl. Critig. for Hift. Honan. [P.Couplet Pras. ad Sinte. Chronal. p. 29. 
nc, Peupl, Tom. 2. p. ¥¥7-) 


ANNALS of the CHINESE Monarchs. Bs 


prefs'd by Hunger, and when that was fatisty’d they threw away what was left ; they fwallow'd 
the Hair, drank their Blood, and clothed themfelves with the Skins of Animals. 

Fo-hi taught them how to make Fifhing-Nets, and Snares for Birds ; alfo to rear Do- Things in- 
meftic Aninials, as well for Food as for Sacrifices (4), whereby he provided for the Subfiftence re by 
of his People. This Prince pereciving afterwards that the knotted Cords, which ferv'dinftead of 
Charaéters, and to inftruét their Children, were unfit for publifhing his Laws, and tranfinitting 
his Documents to Pofterity ; he invented the eight Qua, confifting of three Lines cach, which, 
differently combin'd, make fixty four, to ferve as Symbols for expreffing whatever he had a mind. 

Thele eight Qya or Symbols, whofe Lines are either whole or broken, fignify certain general The $ Qva.} 
Things, on which depend the Corruption and Generation of particular Things ; one reprefents 
Heaven, another the Earth, the third Thunder and Lightning, the fourth Mountains, the fifth 
Fire, the fixth the Clouds, the feventh Water, andthe eighth the Wind. He taught them how 
to make ule of thefe famous Symbols ; and to give the greater Credit to his new Laws, pre- 
tended that he had feen them infcrib’d on the Back of a Dragon-Horfe, which rofe from the 
Bottom of a Lake ; he call'd it a Dragon-Horfe, becaufe it was fhap'd like a Horfe, with the 
Scales and Wings of a Dragon. 

He took Occafion, from this Prodigy having gain’d him Reputation among the People, to Creates fere- 
create Officers, or Mandartns, under the Name of the Dragon. He call’d one the fying Dra- ra) ner 
gon, and his Employment was to compofe Books ; he call'd another the Dragon that hides him- °° 
Jey; whofe Bufinels it was to make the Kalendar ; a third was nam’d the Dragon who inhabits, 
and he had the Infpeétion of the Buildings ; a fourth, call'd the Dragon Proteéfor, had the Charge 
of relieving the People, and preventing their Miferies; a fifth, under the Name of the Terrefrial 
Dragon, had the Care of the Lands; a fixth was call'd the Dragon of the Waters, whofe Office 
it was to procure the Growth of Trees and Plants, as alfo a Communication between Springs. 

He eftablifh’d a Prime Minifter, and divided the Government of his Realm among four Man- Makes Laws. 
darins; one of whom he fent to the North, another to the South, the third to the Eaft, and 
the fourth to the Weft; in this Manner he gave Strength to his Laws. The two Sexes were not 
then diftinguifh’d by different Habits, but mix’d together, lived without Shame, and in perfect 
Ignorance of the connubial Laws, Fo-hi, to reform this Abufe, ordained that Women thould 
go clothed in a different Manner from Men ; and made Laws for conjugal Society, by one of 
which no Man could marry a Woman of the fame Name, whether related or not, which Cuftom 
continues to this Day; for Inftance, thofe of the Name of Yong, Li, &c. can not matry Wives 
of the fame Name, altho’ remov'd twenty Generations, or of different Families. 

To mitigate the natural Fiercenefs of his new Subjects, and calm wild and turbulent Spirits, rayents 
he invented Mufic, with the Inftrument Kin(1); the upper part of which was convex, to re- Mutic. 
prefent the Heavens, and che under part flat, to reprefent the Earth. If the Harmony invented 
by Fo-bi was no better than what the Chinefeé make at prefent, we cannot conceive how it 
could have any Effect on the Mind ; for this they apologize-by faying, That the Mufic of Fo- 

di was all divine, but that it is a Treafure they have irrecoverably loft. 

Fo-bi dying (kK), was buried in a Place called Chin, and was fucceeded by Shin-nong. A 
certain Chznefe Hiftorian places fifteen Princes before Shin-mong, but others following the com- 
mon Opinion affirm, that thefe fifteen Princes were no more than Lords of tributary Provinces, 
much like the Chu dew in after times. 


SHIN-NONG, the fecond Emperor. 


HE People being exceedingly multiply’d, the Plants and Animals were not fufficient to S2ix-nong, 
prevent Famine. Shia-nong, touch’d with the Mifery of his Subjects, ftudy’d to render ta Emp. | 
the Earth fruitful; and inventing the Implements proper for Tillage, taughe the People to fow uihbundey, 
five forts of Grain. Hence he got the Name of Shin-nong, or Celeftial Hufbandman; he taught , 
them alfo how to make Salt of Sea-Water. 

The People becoming fubject to many Difeafes, for which they knew not the proper Re- Phific, 
medies, Shin-nong made Trial on himfelf of the Virtues of Simples, and difcover’d their good 
and bad Qualities; he confider'd, fays the Chinefe Hiftorian, their Nature whether hot, cold 
or temperate, and made ule of them accordingly, asa good King does of his Subjects, In 
one Day he difcover'd feventy (L) poifonous Herbs, and had the Art of making them ufeful, 
that is, he found out the Counterpoifon: After which he compofed Books of Medicine, and 
taught the way to reftore fick Folks to their Health ; whence he is look’d on as the Author and 
Prince of Phyfic, 

The Simplicity of Manners kept out the Spirit of Contention. Every one had enough to live andCom, 
on; the Laws were few, and there was no Occafion to multiply them, but the Government was ™"* 
majeftic and fevere. Shin-nong introduc'd Commerce, and appointed publick Markets, where 
the People reforted about Noon, and having furnith’d themfelves with what they wanted, teturn’d 
quietly home. 


(") Which he offer'd to the Spirit of Heaven and Earth. fore the Chriffian Era, and to have (at one hundred and fifteen 


[P. Couplet Pref. ad Sinic. Chranol, p. z0.J Years on the Throne. (/éid. & P. Martini Sinic. Hiff. ds. p.2.. 
(1) He invented two Inflruments, one of twenty feven, and rt. Fo-hius.} 

the other of thirty eight Strings. Jbid, (L) Martini agrees with our Author inthis Point; but Couples 
(s) He is reported to have begun his Reign 2952 Years be-  fays anly twelve Poifonous Herbs. . 


While | 


IP 
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His Death. 


Sircceffors 
uncertain. 


sancti, 


gd, Emp. 


Invents the 
Compats. 


Makes 
Roads thro’ 
his Domi- 
nions. 


Creates 6 
Ko dau. 


Invents the 
Kya-tfe or 

Cycle of 60 
Years, 


A Sphere 
and the Ka- 
lendar. 


ANNALS of the 


While this Emperor was wholly employ'd about the Good of his Subjeéts, a tributary Prince 
named Soyha, revolted, and refufed to obey his Orders. But his Difobedience was punith’d by 
his own Subjects, who put him to Death; after which every one return'd to his Duty. Nor was 
there one throughout the Empire, who did not willingly fubmit to the mild and juft Government 
of Shin-nong. 

He dy’d at Cha-hyang, a Place depending on Chang-cha. A certain Chinefe Author fays, that 
Cha-hyang is the City call'd at prefent Cha-lin-chew 5 which is under the Jurifdidtion of Chang- 
cha-fu, the Capital of the Southern part of the Province of Hi-guang. (m) 

Some Hiftortans place feven Emperors between Shin-nong and Whang-ti, viz. Lin-que 
Cheng, Ming, I, Lay, Li, and Yu-wang ; this laft was depofed, and perhaps the reft were 
no more than tributary Princes. However, it is certain that the Chinefe Hiftorians place only 
Fo-hi, Shin-nong, and Whang-ti among the firft Emperors to whom Arts and Sciences owe 
their Rife and Progrefs, 


WHANG-TI1(), the Third Emperor. 


HE Hiftory relates that Yu-wang was a Prince of a paffionate and violent Temper; that 
the People groan’d under the Oppreffion of his Government ; that the tributary Princes 
revolting, one of them, nam’d Chi-yew, firft appear’d in Arms againft him; that the Emperor 
was depofed, and Whang-t7, who was but twelve Years of Age, placed by the Princes on the 
Throne ; that the Mother of Shin-nong had a younger Brother, who was hereditary Sovereign 
of the Principality of Shau-tyen ; and that the Wife of the Regulo thereof, in the Reign of Yu- 
wang, was nam’d Fii-pau, who being much frighten’d with a Noife of Thunder, brought 
forth Whang-ti, on a Mountain call'd Swen ywen. He was according to the Hiftory a wonder- 
ful Child ; he fpoke almoft as foon as he was wean’d from the Breaft. In his Infancy he dif 
cover'd a great deal of Wit and Addrefs; in his Youth an exceeding good Nature and Sweetnefs 
of Temper ; and in his Manhood an extraordinary Depth of Judgment and Sagacity. 

Cbi-yew, above-mention’d, was a Prince whofe reftlefs Temper and unbounded Ambition occa- 
fion'd great Difturbances. Whang-ti attack’d and fought three Battles with him ; when perceiving 
that the thicknefs of the Fogs hinder’d him from purfuing his Enemy, and that the Soldiers ftray’d 
from following the right Courfe ; he contriv’d a Card, which fhew’d them the South and the 
other three Cardinal Points ; by which means, at length, overtaking Chi-yew, he feiz’d and put 
him to Death. Some fay that on the Card were engraven the Characters of the Rat and the 
Horfe, and Underneath a Needle to point out the four Quarters of the World.: We fce here 
the ufe of the Compals, or fomething like it, of great Antiquity, and exprefly recorded ; it is 
pity they have not explain’d the Method of it, but the Expofitors knowing only the bare Fad, 
durft not venture on any Conjectures of their own. (o) 

Having regulated the moft important Affairs of the Empire, Whang-t? employ’d his whole 
Care to make his People happy, by procuring them all forts of Conveniencies: he cut thro’ and 
levell’d Mountains, made great Roads to facilitate Commerce, and enlarg’d the Bounds of his 
Empire ; extending it Eaftward as far as the Ocean, Northward to ancient Tartary, and 
Southward to the River Kyang, which ferv'd as a Barrier to his Dominions. He created fix 
Ko-lau, or Prime Minifters, to affift him in governing the Empire, and made T/ang-kyay, the 
Mandarin for compofing the Hiftory. a-nau had the Charge of making the Kya-t/e, or Cycle 
of fixty Years (p). ‘This Cycle is compofed on one fide of ten Charatters, nam’d Tyen-kan, and 
on the other of twelve, call'd Ti-chi. Thefe Charatters fignify nothing (Q), but ferve inftead 
of Numbers and Signs; the firft ten are call’d the ten Roots, and the others the twelve Bran- 
ches. Every Year is mark’d by two of them, that is one of each fort, which are fo com- 
bin’d, that the fame two Signs never come together till the Cycle is out. (R) 

Yong-cheng was order'd to make a Sphere and Kalendar ; he difcover’d the Pole-Star and the 
others that are about it. But what Figure the Sphere was of which he invented, reprefenting the 
celeftial Orbs, is not known. In fhort, by means of feveral Experiments he could foretell the 
Changes of the Weather and Air. 

Li-chew's Office was to regulate Numbers and Meafures. The Method he invented to caft 
up any Sum, and which is ftill in ufe, confifts of a little Box, divided in two Parts, crofs’d 
with feveral Iron Wires, thro’ which pafé little Balls. On every Wire in the upper Divifion 

there 


(1) He tranflated the Imperial Seat fron Ho-nan to Yen- 
chew in Shan-tong. He is faid to have dy'd in his Progrefs thro* 
HMu-quang, after he had reign’d one hundred and forty Years, 
and to have been interr’'d in the City Zing. [Couplet, id.) 

(xs) Whanz-ti fignifies the Yellow Emperor. 

(0) As P. du Halde does not produce his Authors, to war- 
rant the Antiquity of this Fa€t, it may have been inferted into 
their Hillory of late Ages, to do Honour to che Founders of 
their Monarchy. Indeed as the thing is related it has the Air 
of a Fi€tion ; nothing can be more abfurd than to fuppole 
a Compafs invented to dire an Army in purfuic of a vanquifh’d 
Enemy; if they were in View, as it fhould feem they were, 
heing jutt defeated, the Viétors had no Occafion for a Com- 
pa to dire utem ; if they were not in View, of what ule 
was a Compals to find them out? Could they divine on what 


Point of the Card the Enemy was fled, and yet not know 
how to find that Point out? In fhort, was not Whang-ti him- 
felf fufficient to fhew them the Way ? However that be, it 
is not likely, if fo uleful & Secret had once been difcover'd, 
that it ever would have been lof. 

(P) Thefe Chinefe call this Cycle Lofhe-wha-kya, that is. the 
Confirudtion of fixty Converfions. (Couplet Pref. ib. p. 14.J 

(q) Thefe Charaéters are the Names of Animals. 

(rn) P. Noef has given a Scheme of this Cycle, (Noel Od. 
Math. &F Phyf. p. 59.) Oleh betgh treats of it at large, [de 
Epochis Celebr. Cap. 6. p. 42.] but his Tranflator Greaves 
has committed many Miflakes in writing the Names of the 
Charadters, as Dr. Hyde has juftly remark'd. (Hyde dz Menf. 
& Pond. Sintec. p. 39.) 


CHINESE Monarchs. ia 
there are only two Balls, each ftanding for five; but every Wire of the lower Divifion, which is 

much larger, has five Balls, each of which ftands for one. When they reckon from right 

to left, the Numbers multiply the fame as in Cyphering with us; which Method of cafting 

Accounts is more ready and fure than ours with the Pen. 

With regard to Meafures, he took a Grain of Millet to determine the Dimenfion of a Line, andMeafures. 
reckoning ten Lines to an Inch, ten Inches to a Foot, &c. The various ways of ranging thee 
Grains, which are of an Oval Figure, have occafion’d a Diverfity in the Meafures under different 
Dynafties. 

sete the prefent Dynafly there are three forts of Mcafures, 1. the Foot of the Palace, 
which is to the Paris Foot as ninety feven and an half toa hundred, 2. The Foot of the 
Tribunal of Publick Works, call’d Kong-pé, led by Workmen, is fhortcr by one Line than 
the Parts Foot. 3, The Taylors Foot, made ufe of alfo by the Mercers, is feven Lines larger 
than the Kone-pi. 

To Ling-lun was given the Care of improving Mufic, and to explain the Order and Arrange- Atufic im 
ment of the different Tones. Laftly Yong-ywen had Orders to make twelve Copper Bells, proved. 
which reprefented the twelve Months of the Year. 

Whang-ti afterwards invented the Bonnet or Cap, call’d Myen, to ferve him for a Diadem. Lane Arts 
This Bonnet dip’d a little before and rofe behind, it was feven Inches broad and one Foot two nee 
Inches high. He alfo made Habits and Ornaments, proper for his Dignity ; his Robe was blew vented by 
and yellow, to imitate the Colours of the Sky and Earth, After having maturely confider'd the "#8" 
Feathers of the Pheafant, and various Colours of Birds and Flowers, he found out the Art of 
Dying, and order'd that the Stuffs, wherewith the Rich and Poor were cloathed, fhould be of 
different Colours. He caufed feveral ufeful Inftruments to be made, as Machines to pound Rice, 
Kitchen-Stoves, Cauldrons, &c. and the People began to eat their Rice dref’d after different 
Manners, fometimes thicker, fometimes thinner. He caus'd Bridges to be built over Rivers, 
and Coffins to be made for the Dead. He taught the way of making Bows and Arrows ; 
alfo Wind Inftruments, as Flutes, Fifes, and Organs ; Trumpets that imitated the Voice of 
the Dragon, and Drums that made the Noife of Thunder, Obferving hollow Trees to fwim, 
he caus’d Barks to be made, to which he added Oars, He likewife invented Waggons, and 
order’d Oxen and Horfes to be train’d to draw them. His Subje¢ts dwelling at that time in mi- 
ferable Hutts, he drew Models for Building, and caus’d: a Palace to be erected, nam’d Ho-kong, 
where he facrific’'d to the fovereign Lord of Heaven. To facilitate Trade, he coin’d Money, 
which he call’d Kin-tau, becaufe it had the Figure of a Knife-Blade ; and regulated the Expences 
of the Empire fo well, that its Riches grew immenfe. _ 

Mankind being tormented, from without by the Rigour ‘of the Seafons, and within by their 
Paffions, dy’d before their Time , therefore Whang-ti having attentively confider’d the five Ele= 
ments, the Seafons of the Year, and the Nature of Man, order’d three Doctors, nam’d Ki- 
pe, Yu-fi, and Ley-kong, to examine the Blood-Veffels, after which he appointed the Remedies ;° Anatomy 
proper for every Difeafe, fo that Men lived as long as they ought to do, according to the Courfe and Phytic. 
of Nature. He order’d the Emprefs to teach the People the Manner of rearing Silk-Worms, to 
-Ipin their Webs, and make Cloaths thereof (a). This Prince enjoy’d not a Moments Repofe, 
and tho’ he had taught his Subjeéts to build Houfes, and had a Palace built for himéfelf, yet 
he had no fix’d Abode, but encamp’d with his Soldiers in the Field. an 

He caus’d the Country to be meafur’d, and divided it into.Chew ; he eftablifh’d feveral Prin- Divifion of 


Difcoveries 


cipalities, confifting of a hundred Zé ‘each, wherein he. built Cities. According to his Ap- the Country 
. i : : A into Cher, 
pointment, two hundred and forty Paces in length, and one in breadth, made a Mé, and a hun- &. 


dred Mé one King; fo that the Pace confifting of five Fect, every Mi of Land contain’d fix 
thoufand fquare Feet, and the King fix hundred thoufand. He appointed alfo, that nine King 
fhould be call’d T/ing, and that a Ting fhould be allotted to eight Families, each to have one 
King or a hundred Mi ; the King which remain’d in the Middle to belong to the Emperor, 
and to be cultivated in common by the eight Families. He caus’d four Roads to be made to 
every Tfing, and farther ordain’d that three T/mg thould be call’d Ho-ki ; three Ho-47 one Street ; 
five Streets a Town; ten Towns a 74; ten Tua She; and ten She a Chew, 

Whang-ti dy’d on the Mountain King-/han, and was interr’d in the Province of Shan-tong, 
The Chinef? Hiftorians beftow on him the higheft Praifes: he Virtue and Endowments of this 
Prince, fay they, equal Heaven and Earth, bis Government was admirable, bis Laws firm 
and lis Condud unchangeable ; be featter’d his Benefits all over the Earth, and we fill feel 
the Efficts of bis Liberality, infomuch that tho be be dead, be may be faid to be yet iuing. He 
had twenty five Children, whereof Shau-hau fucceeded him in the Empire. (3) 


(4) She alfo taught them the Art of Dying. [Couplet.] 

(B) His Seat was at Cho-chew, in the Province of Pe-che-li. 
He appropristed the yellow Colour to the Emperors, as their 
Livery, forbidding others to wear it. He invented Aftronomy, 
Mulic, and Mufical Inftraments ; alfo Arms, the Bow, Netts, 
Chariots, Barks, the Art of Building, making Earthen-Ware, 
Meafures, and Weights ; wrote feveral Books on the Method 


Vou LL 


Nn 


of difcovering Difeafes by the Pulfe, Eighty five Emperors of 
three Imperial Families, which continwd 2467 Years, derive 
their Pedigree from Whang-ti, He dy'd in the fortieth Year 
of the fecond Cycle, aged one hundred and eleven Years, where- 
of he reign’d a hundred. (Vid. Couplet Zab. Chron, Monar, 
Sinic. po, 2. 


SHAU- 


ANNALS of the 
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SHAU-HAU, the Fourth Emperor. 


Te Prince gain’d the Efteetm and Love of his People by the Mildnefs and Goodnefs of 


Shau-bau, 4th 


Finer his Difpofition, It is reported that the Fong-whang (c) appear’d at his coming to the 
Crown, which was look’d on asa happy Omen ; becaufe the Chinefé fay this Bird never appears 

The For. _ bUt_when good Kings are upon the Throne. 

hea ae This Foug-whang is a very extraordinary, or rather fabulous Bird, much like our Phenix; 

Phanix. according to the Chinefe way of painting it, it refemblesan Eagle, but differs a great deal from 

mi Geant it, in the wonderful Variety of its Colours. 


of Mandasins From the pretended Appearance of this Bird, the Emperor took the Hint to diftinguith 
diftinguith'd his Officers by the Figure of divers Birds, which they wore on their Cloaths ; a Cuftom that -is 
by Birds. ill obferv'd. Thofe of the Literary Mandarins are embroider’d with Birds in Gold, as a Mark 
of their Dignity ; thofe of the Mandarins of War are adorn’d with Animals, fuch as the Dragon, 
Lyon, Tiger, &c. by which Marks the People know the Rank which the feveral Officers bear 
in the nine prime Orders of the State. 

Among the Mandarins of the new Creation, fome of them, call'd Kyew, were oblig’d to 
affemble the People ; it was the Bufinefs of others to govern the five forts of Artificers, while 
others had an Eye to the Tillage, and the Manners of the People. 

This Prince govern’d his Dominions with much Equity. The Chief Authors fay, he was 
an exact Imitator of Fo-bi; he reform’d the Meafures for Grain, and had a Drum made to beat 
the Watches; he clear’d the Channels of Rivers, and {moothed the Roads over the Mountains ; 
in fhort he invented a new fort of Mufic, that united Spirits with Mortals, and reconcil’d the 
high with the low; whence he is call’d Ta-ywen. 

This Emperor dy’d very old, and left five Sons, whereof four were Men of Merit ; but pers 
ceiving greater Talents in his Nephew Chwen-hyo, who was Wbang-ti's Grandfon, he preferr'd 
him before his own Children to be his Succeffor in the Empire. (p) 


CHWEN-HYO, the Fifth Emperor, 


AS fo far from diftrufting thofe whofe Station he fill’d, that as foon as he was on the 
W Throne, he conferr'd confiderable Employments on them, fuitable to their refpedtive 
Capacities, As thefe Princes had a perfeét Knowledge of the Nature of Metals, Waters, 
Trees, &c. he made one Governor of the Mines, another Mafter of the Waters, Forefts, &c, 
and being affur'd of their Fidelity, rais'd them afterwards to the moft honourable and impor- 
tant Pofts. 
Lari Towards the End of the Reign of Shau-bau the People began to intrude into the facred 
with the Im. Miniftry, each Family affeéting to have Sacrificers among them; which Abufe Chwen-byo re- 
perial Dig- form’d, by uniting the Priefthood to the Crown, and ordaining that none but the Emperor fhould 
This Law has always been and ftill is obferv'd; 


Kyeav, or 
preaching 
Mandurins. 


Cowen-byo, 
5th Emp. 


Unites the 


ene offer folemn Sacrifices to the Lord of Heaven. 
for the Emperor alone is the Pontif, and has a right to offer Sacrifices in the Temple of Heaven, 
from which if he be hindet’d by Age or Sicknefs, he deputes a Prince or fome Great Man to 
perform that Duty in his ftead. 

Improves As this Emperor was an able Aftronomer, he chang’d the Method of calculating and obfer- 


Allronomy. ying the Celeftial Motions; which being to be view’d only at a Diftance, he invented an Inftru- 
ment to give a clearer Notion of them, and fhew the Equations, Afcenfions, &e. 
Regulates. The Interpreters fay nothing about the Conftruétion and Figure of this Inftrument, which 
the Kalendar jt jg probable they were ignorant of. They fpeak only of the Conjundtion of the five Planets 
in the Conftellation She, that happen’d in this Emperor’s Reign ; but as an able Chinefe Aftro- 
nomer remarks, it is an hypothetical Conjunétion, not a real one. (*) ; 
Chwen-byo regulated the Kalendar alfo, ordering that the Year fhould begin the firft Day of the 


Month, wherein the Conjunction of the Sun and Moon fhould fall neareft the fifteenth De- 
gree 


of other Planets in refpceét of thofe in Conjundiion, was fufli- 
cient Ground with them to form an Afpeét, which flateer’d the 
Emperor, and was of Benefit co themfelves. This falfe Con. 


(c) It appear’d before in the time of Whang-ti. (1) 
(p) He built Cities for Men to dwell ins caufed Chariots to be 


drawn by Oxen. Kyew-/i, or the 9 Regulo's, diftarb the Order 
of Sacrifices, terrifying the People with Spectres and Goblins, 
which gave Rife to Superftitions, that brought the Empire in 
Danger. Shau-hau was born, reign’d, and bury’d in Kyo few in 
the Pravince of Shan-tong(2). Martini makes Kyew-li a fingle 
Impottor (3) ; 

_ (") As the Conjunétions of the Planets have always been look ‘d 
on as good Omens ; thefe falfe Conjunétions often occur in the 
Hiftory, efpecially at the Change of Dynaftics. To find one, 
we need go no farther back than the fecond Year of the prefent 
Emperor, when the Conjunction of 4 Planets was thought fuf- 
ficient Reafon for making 5 of them, in Favour of the new 
Monarch. The Emperor feem’d rejoic'd at it, and receiv’d the 
Compliments of the whole Court on that Occafion ; every one 
found his account in it, efpecially the Tribunal of the Mathe- 
matics, which did not err thro’ Ignorance, A certain Situation 

(1) Vid. Coupl. p. 1. ~ (2) de. p. 2. 


junétion, which is fet down in the Regiflers, may poMibly caufe 
Difputes and Objeétions hereafter. What if z or 3,000 Years 
hence, on calculating this Conjunétion of Planets in Europr, 
they fhould not find Saturn among them; would that be a ful- 
ficient Reafon to doubt of the other Padts recorded in the Reign 
of Yong-ching ? It would certainly be none to the Chintfe, who 
being accuftom’d to thefe Flatteries to their Emperors, Itnow how 
to make Allowance for them. 

(This Apology, which in the Original is inferted in the Text, 
does not free the Chinefe Hiftory, as it is defign'd to do, froma 
Sufpicion of being corrupted in other Refpects ; on the contrary 
ft fhews it is liable to be corrupted, and if in Matters which 
flatter the Emperors, why not in thofe which Aatter the Anti- 
quity, &c. of the Empire and Nation ?} 


(3) Martini ubi fupr. p. 32. 
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gree of Aquarius ; whence he is call’d the Author and Father of the Ephemerides. He pitch'd 
on the Time when the Sun was in thesmiddle of the Sign ; becaufe then the Earth is adorn’d 
with Flowers and Plants, the Trees ref{ume their Verdure, and every thing in Nature revives and 
feems to be produc’d anew. 

This Prince, who dy'd very aged, was interr’d at Pd-yang, and fucceeded by Ti-ko, or Kan- 
fia, the Emperor Shau-hau's Grandfon. To the Defcendants of Chwen-hyo, who were very nu- 
merous, were afterwards given (£) feveral little Dominions, whereof they were Kings or tributary 
Princes, (F) 


TI-KO, rw KAU-SIN, the Sixth Emperor. 


HIS King is greatly extoll’d by the Chinefe Writers ; they fay he had a penetrating Judg- 77.40, 614 
ment, and faw into every thing; that he éxamin’d all things himfelf, and entered into Emrerer- 
the minuteft Particulars. He was popular without lofing his Majefty, lov’d his Subjects, diftri- 
buted his Bounty every where, reform’d himéelf, and was a religious Worfhipper of the fovereign 
Lord of Heaven, whom he ferv'd refpeétfully. His grand and auguft Air drew Veneration ; 
his Virtue was eminent ; he did nothing amus, and kept a juft Medium in all things. In thort 
there was no Nation, enlighten’d by the Sun, and water’d by Rain, but what took Pleafure to 
obey his Orders. He eftablith’d Mafters to teach the People Virtue, and invented Vocal Mufic; , jonts vo. 
Hyen-bo was the firft, who made Songs by his Order. He appointed others to make different cal Mufic. 
forts of Inftruments, as Flutes, both direét and tranfverfe, a Drum, a Bell, a King, (which is a 
thin flat Plate, beaten with a Wooden Mallet). He caufed that Mufic to be play’d, which 
he nam’d Li-ing, that is, the Beauty of Heaven, Earth,: and the four Seafons. 

He fet the firft Example of Polygamy, by marrying four Wives. He had by the firft a yioduces 
Son, nam’d Ks, whofe Defcendants founded the Dynafy of Chew; by the fecond, Sye, whofe Polygamy. 
Pofterity founded that of Shang ; by the third he had Yau; and the fourth brovght him Chi, 
which laft was fo hopeful a Prince, that the Emperor chofe him his Succeffor before the reft. (c) 


CHI, the Seventh Emperor. ‘i 


THIS Prince did not anfwer the Opinion at firft conceiv'd of his Merit, making nfe of C4, 7thEm- 
his Authority only to ferve his brutal Pleafures. The tributary Princes, who were ac- P°°" 

cuitom'’d to obey wife Emperors, unable to bear his exceffive Riots, made him feveral Remon- 
ftrances on his Conduct; which having no Effect, they dethron’d and banith’d him, fetting 
his Brother Yau on his Throne. (1) 

There is no applying the Sexagenary Cycle before the Reign of Yau, fot tho’ invented by 
Whang-ti, the Duration of thefe firft Reigns is very uncertain. On the contrary, from Yau 
to Chrift the Chronology is perfeétly well deduc’d; the Chinefe Authors:having fet down the 
particular Tranfations of every Year, even to the Divifions ‘that. have difturb’d the Empire, 
and the Interregnums, with the Time of their Continuance ; which Reafons have led me to be- 
gin the Cycle with that Emperor. (1) , 


YAU, the Eighth Emperor, ee alone feventy two Tears, 
and twenty eight wth SHUN, -xvhom be affociated in the 
Empire. 


PUHIS Prince afcended the Throne in the forty firft Year of the preceding Cycle (x). Fahy Beh Em: 
B He isconfider'd as the firft Legiflator of the Nation, and the Model of the Sovereigns. AQ 
-All the Emperors who were jealous of their Reputation, .endeayour’d to imitate him and his ,Crcue I. 
Succeffor; and it is at prefent the greateft Praife that can be given to a Chinefe Monarch, coat oe 
to fay that he is like Yau, Shun, &e. SY 


(c) It is the Emperor always who grants thefe Eftates to the 
Princes, either as being his Relations, or on account of their 
Merit. ‘They hold of the Empire much like the Dukes and 
Counts of Europe; and if the Emperor is engag'd in War, 
they are oblig'd co attend him witha certain Number of Troops. 

(e) His Seat was at the Town of Wha, in the Province of 
Malkt. 

(G) His Scat was at Yen-fv, a City of Honan. Peace all his 
Reign. He created his Brothers and their Sons Regulo’s in: the 
Province of Se-chwen. Hedy'd in the thirty fecond Year of the 
fixth Cycle, ag’d 105. (2) 

(n) He reign’d cight Years, being depofed the fortieth Year 
ofthe fixth Cycle ; and is not reckon’d among the Emperors.(3) 

(1) We have already thewn, p. 135. that this feems to be 
an Innovation in the Chine/e Chronology. 

(x) There are two or three confiderable Miftakes in the Ori- 
ginal in this Place ; for P. du Halde by connetting as he does 
the firt Year of the Cycle with the Year 2357 before Cérif, 
which coincides with the firit Year of Yau's Reign, not only 


(1) P. Couplet wai fupr. p. 2, 


(2) Mid, 


contradiéts himfelf, and committs a great Anachronifm (in telling 
us at the fame time that Yaw began his Reign the forty firit 
Year of the former Cycle,) but makes the Cycle commence 
twenty Years carlier than the Cbineje Hiftorians. When [ firlt 
met with this Paflage, I concluded P. du Halde had determin’d 
to overturn the whole Chinefe Chronology, by altering the Be- 
ginnings of the Cycles (and confequently milplacing the Dates 
of all Events) as well as retrenching their Number ; but on 
Examination I found the Error went-no farther, for his fecond 
Cycle (and generally all the reit of the Cycles) is collated. with 
the right Year before Chri, However by referring the Be- 
ginning of Yau’s Reign to a Cycle preceding the firlt Cycle, 
he feems not only to commit 2 Solecifm, no lefs abfurd than 
to refer to an Olympiad before the firft Olympiad ; but racitly 
confeffes, that he hath reerench’d Cycles from the Chinefe Era, 
To have exprefled himfelf therefore confiftently with his new 
Chronology, he fhould have faid Yau began his Reign twenty 
Years before the firlt Cycle. , 


(3) Bid. p. 3. 
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AN The Hiftorians tell us, that Virtue was natural to him; he was active, laborious, vigilant, 
oe and of fuch Penetration and Underftanding that he for€faw cvery thing. His Moderation and 
Chri 243~. Equity kept the Laws in Force, and at the fame time made them efteem’d. He never em- 
ev ploy’d his Authority, but for the Good of his Subjects. [is Modefty was equal to his Digni- 
ke ty, and was remarkable even when he receiv’d Homages. His Frugality in his Diet was fuch, 
that he contented himfelf with the coarfeft Meats; he ufed no magnificent Furniture ; his 
Palace was without any Ornaments, and his Cloaths were of Woolen Stuffs during Summer, 
and of Deer-Skins in Winter. If any publick Calamity happen'd, or one of his Subje@s com- 
mitted a Crime, he imputed the Misfortune to his own Want of Virtue, or as a Punithment 
of Heaven, for his negleéting to inftrué them. He never vifited his Dominions, without having 
firft offer’d Sacrifices to the fovereign Mafter of Fleaven, and his SubjeGts long’d with as much 
Impatience for the Happinels of feeing him, as the parch’d Fields thirft for Rain. In fhort his 
Reign was fo mild and amiable, that his Subjeéts fcarce perceiv'd they had a Mafter. The 
Chinefe Philofophers are wont to enforce their Maxims of Morality from their Uniformity with 
the Conduét and Aétions of this Emperor and his two Succeflors; which Conformity, once 
prov’d, give them an undifputable Authority. re 
Aftronomy Yuu, who delighted mightily in obferving the Heavens, order’d ‘two able Mathematicians, 
cultivated. call'd Hi and Ho, carefully to examine the Motions of the Moon and Stars, and make proper 
Inftruments for obferving them ; by their Affiftance he regulated the twelve Lunar Months, 
and re-eftablith’d the intercalated ones, which return’d feven times in nineteen Years, : 
The Emprefs had the Care of breeding Silk-Worms, and teaching Women how to make 
better Silk Manufaétures than had been made before ; for the firft Eflays were very coarfe, as 
is always the Cafe, efpecially in Arts which require much Time and Experience to bring them 
to Perfection. 
The fix fu- This Prince introduc'd a new Regulation in the Adminiftration of Affairs, by eftablifhing fix 
preme Tribu. Supreme Tribunals, which ftill fubfift. His Reputation for Virtue and wife Government drew 
Rhea feveral neighbouring Nations into his Dominions ; but his Subje&ts had increas’d to fuch a 
Degree that there was not Room for fo many Strangers as came to fettle in the Provinces ; 
Chinefe in. chiefly becaufe the Low Lands were overflow’d; which Inundation was either the Remains of 
undation, — the Univerfal Deluge, as many believe, or occafion’d by the Rivers meeting with fome Obftruétion 
in their Courfe: ‘To recover thefe drown’d Lands, and render them of ufe, he order’d an Officer, 
nam‘d Quen, to drain the Plains by opening a Paflage for the Waters to the Sea. This Offi- 
cer, either thro’ Negligence or Ignorance, fpent nine Years to no Purpofe about this Work, 
for which he was put to Death, His Son Yw, repairing his Father’s Fault, after thirteen Years 
indefatigable Labour, levell’d Mountains, turn’d the great Rivers into their natural Channels, 
drain’d the Lakes and Marfhes, confin’d feveral rapid Torrents between Banks, and divided 
the leffer Rivers into different Canals, which ended in the Sea; by this means he enlarged 
the Provinces, and render’d them more fertile ; nor was fo important a Piece of Service unre- 
; warded, as we fhall fee hereafter. . : 
aii In the mean time Yau thought of choofing a-Succeffor ; wherein he was govern’d, not by 
ceffor. the Diétates of Paternal Affection, but the Welfare of his People. Difcovering his Defign one 
Day to the Lords of his Court, one of them faid, His eldeft Son wasas worthy of the Throne 
as of being his Son; and that the People would be fure to find hereditary Virtue in his Race. 
to which Yau reply'd: I dete? thofe who love the Wicked as much as thofe who blame the Good. I 
know what my Son is ; under the fpccious Appearance of Virtue, he conceals real Vices. Which An- 
{wer ftop’d the Mouths of all the Courtiers. 


oS Self- Some time after Yau fent for one of his Minifters, whom he moft confided in for his Pru- 
Miniter of ence and Integrity, in order to refign the Crown to him. But that wife Minifter refus'd the 
State. Honour, alledging that the Burden was too heavy for his Shoulders; and ‘at the fame time 


propofed a Hufbandman, nam’d Shun, whofe Virtue, Probity, and Patience under the fevereft 
Trials, join’d to the Confidence which all good Men had ‘in him, and an infinite Number 
of other excellent Qualities, rendred him worthy of the Throne. 
Yau hereon fent for Shun, and to make Trial of his Abilities, rais'd him to be Governor of 
a Province ; where he got fo great Reputation for Wifdom, Prudence, Moderation and Equity, 
that at the End of three Years, Yau made him his Affociate in the Empire, and gave him 
both his Daughters in Marriage. . 
fone The Emperor liv’d twenty eight Years in great Harmony with his new Collegue; and at 
Years before length perceiving himfelf near his End, he exhorted Shun to govern his Subjects like a true 
Cérif 2277. Father, and remember that he was made more for the People, than the People for him; and 
that an Emperor is exalted above the reft of Mankind, to no other End but to procure their Ad- 
vantage, and prevent their Neceffities. Having fpoken thefe Words, he departed in the hundred 
and eighteenth Year of his Age, leaving nine Children behind him; the People, who found 
in this Prince the Love and Tendernefs of a Father and Mother, mourn’d for him the Space 
of three Years, 


SHUN, 
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SHUN, the Ninth Emperor, reign'd alone Fifty Tears. sorvme 
y4u dying in the twenticth Year of this Cycle, Shux began the Year following to reign ae ninth 
alone, and is reckon’d one of the Chinefe Lawgivers, as well as his Predeceffor. S.on after eee 
Shun trufted the Government to his Minifters, and fhut himfelf up for three Years in Yau’s journing 
Tomb, the more freely to vent his Grief for the lofs of a Prince, whom he contider’d as his three Yeirs 
Father; whence the Cuftom arofe of mourning three Years for one’s Parents. fora Parcot, 

The Chincfe Hiftorians attribute the Advancement of Shun to the Submiflion and Obedience he 
always (hew’d to his Parents. Tho’ he receiv'd nothing but bad Ufage from them, and his Life was « 
often in Danger, he mildly bore all their ill Treatment, fo that by degrees his Refpect and Patience 
wrought a Change in their Hearts, and made them virtuous, From hence the Chinefé Philofo- 
phers deduce two great Principles of Morality; firft, That however wicked Fathers and Mothers 
may be, the Children are not the Is bound to pay them Refpeét and Obedience. Secondly, That 
there is no Man fo bad, but may be reclaim’d at laft by good Offices. 

Shun having difcharged his Duty of Piety and Gratitude towards Yau, took Poffeffion of the 
Imperial Palace, and receiv'd the Homage of all the Tributary Princes. Finding abundance OF vce 
Gold and Jewels in the Palace, he caus’d a Sphere to be made, exhibiting the Seven Planets ; jeu 
each of which was reprefented by the Precious Stone moft fuitable to it. He made new Laws 
for governing the Realm, and appointed inferior Officers to affift in the fix Tribunals eftablifh’d 
by his Predeceffor. He always honour’d Philofophers and Men of Learning with his Favour and 
Protection. He vifited the Provinces every Year; and in his Progrefs rewarded or punifh’d the 
Tributary Princes with fo much Juftice, that he gain’d the Efteem and Admiration of the 
People. 

ae of his principal Cares was to procure Plenty and to make Agriculture flourifh ; for which 
end he forbad the Governors, under fevere Penalties, to exaét Days-work from the Hufbandman, 
as a thing that was a Hardfhip, and tended to flaken their Ardor for tilling the Lands. 

He was equally careful, not to truft Governments to any but Perfons of Merit and Capacity. 

Jn aword, he made feveral other Ordinances, the Wifdom and Juftice of which have in all times 
caus'd him to be look’d on, as one of the greateft Heroes China ever produc’d. One of thefe Remarkable 
Ordinances may appear fomewhat extraordinary, as it permits any of his Subjects to fet Seis, 
forth ona Table, expos’d to publick View, whatever he found blameable in his Conduct. He 
admitted twelve Lords into hjs Council, fix whereof were defcended from Chwen-ho, and fix 
from Ti-ko. The Shu-king contains Difcourfes made by fome of thefe Lords to the Emperor, 
concerning the Maxims of a wife Government. ; 

The fifty fourth Year of this Cycle he chofe a Succeffor; in which Choice he wholly see his 
confulted the Good of his People, preferring %% to his own Children, on account of his Ca- ; 
pacity and Merit, as well as in fome meafure to reward the Service he had done the Empire, 
by draining the Lands that were overflow’d. He lived feventeen Years after he had rais’d Yu 
to the Throne, and the Union was fo great between thefe two Princes, that the Authority 
never feem’d to be divided. 


The Emperor Shun died the tenth Year of this Cycle, aged one hundred and ten Years, and OAM 
was bury’d in the Province of Shen-/i. : Year before 
Chrift. 2217. 

SYN 








The firff DYNASTY (*) call’d HYA, confifting of Seven- 
teen Emperors, in the Space of 458 Lars. 


YU, the firft Emperor, reign'd alone Ten Tears. 
'T: eleventh Year of the fame Cycle, which anfwers to that of 2207 before Chrifi(m), _H Y 4. 


Yu or Ta-yu, that is, Yu the Great, ruled alone, and kept his Court in the Province rere. 

of Shan-fi. One of the Sons of Shun, vex’d to fee a Stranger on his Father’s Throne, WW 

had a mind to revolt ; but being abandon’d both by the Grandees and the common 7 frft Em- 
People, his Attempt only ferv’d to fix the Crown more firmly on the Head of Yu, whofe P°" 
great Genius and Virtue had endear’d him exceedingly to the whole Nation. 

The Knowledge he had acquit’d of the Nature of Lands, by draining off the Waters, 
qualify'd him for compofing an excellent Piece upon Agriculture ; treating of the Method of 
Tilling and Sowing, and manuring Lands with the different kinds of Dung. Afterwards he 
caus'd the floping and rifing Grounds to be levell’d, that the Waters might run towards thofe 
Places which had moft need of it. 

He divided his whole Dominions into nine Provinces, and caufed as many great Brazen Divifion of 
Veffels to be made, with the Map of a Province engraven on each, In after-times thefe egg 
Veflels became very precious, infomuch that it was believ'd the Security of the State depended ae 

VoL. I.° Oo on 


aft bile is here render'd Dynafly, is in the Chinefe term'd (m) P. du Halde makes it the Year 2217 before Chrif, which 
pau, for an Explanation of which fee p, 136, Note (c). coincides with the firt Year of the Cycle. * 
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on their Prefervation ; and whoever could get Poffeffion of them thought himéelf fecure of the 

Crown. The Empire became hereditary under this Prince, as well as the Priefthood, which 

had been before united to the Crown, as it has continued inviolably ever fince ; it being: Death 
_ by the Law for any Perfon but the Emperor to offer Sacrifice. 

To give the Emperor Yu Advice as to his Conduét, was the way for a Man to gain his 
‘Favour ; and he thought no Employment more worthy of a Sovereign, than that of ren- 
dering Juftice to the People. For this End he was acceffible at all times; and to make the 
Admittance more eafy, he caus’d a Bell, a Drum, and three Tables, one of Iron, the fecond 
of Stone, and the third of Lead, to be faften'd to the Gates of his Palace; on which was 
san Order fix'd, enjoining all thofe who wanted to fpeak to him, to ftrike onthe Inftru- 
ments or Tables, according to the Nature of their Bufinefs. The Ringing of the Bell di- 
ftinguifh’d Civil Affairs, the Drum was to be beaten for Bufinefs relating to the Laws and 
Religion ; the Leaden Table for Matters concerning the Miniftry and Government ; the Stone 
Table to denote a Complaint againft the Injuftice of fome Magiftrate ; and ftriking on the 
Table of Iron was to exprefs very fevere Treatment. 

He always receiv’d gracioully, and even with a fort of Acknowledgement, thofe who came 
either to give him Advice, or implore his Juftice ; it is reported, that one Day he rofe from 
Table twice at the Sound of the Bell, and another Day left the Bath three times to hear 
the Complaints of People. We find in the Shu-keng the Inftructions he gave the Princes for 
governing their Dominions, and the Rules he prefcribed with regard to beftowing Employ- 
ments and raifing Taxes. 

He usd to fay, that a Sovereign ought to be as cautious of his Conduét, as if he 
walk'd on Ice; that nothing is more difficult than to reign; that Dangers {pring up under 
a Monarch’s Feet; that he has every thing to fear, if he gives himfelf wholly up torPlea- 
fures; that he ought to avoid Idlenefs, chufe good Minifters, and follow their Counfels; 
in fhort, that when he had once made a wife Refolution, he ought to execute it with- 
out the leaft Delay. : . : 

In this Reign tye invented the Chrnefe Wine, a Drink made of Rice; as foon’-as the 
Emperor tafted it, he thew’d his Difpleafure at it, faying, This Liquor will caufe the greateft 
Te bles in the Empire. He banifh’d the Inventor, and forbid the making of it for the future 
under grievous Penalties. But the Art being preferv'’d, the Law prov'd ufelef, and it is at 
prefent one of the greateit Delicacies at the Tables of the Chinef. - 


TI- KI, the Second Emperor, .reigwd Nine Years. 


LL the Chine rejoic’d at fo worthy a Succeffor, and finding in the Son the fame, 
Qualities which they admir’d in the Father, were more eafily comforted for their 
J.ols, The Beginning of his Reign was difturb’d by a War, declar'd againft him by one 
of the Tributary Princes, who had treated his Subjects rigoroufly, and defign’d to make him- 
felf independent; the Emperor therefore put himfelf at the Head of his Army, and with the 
Affiftance of fix other Tributary Princes fo reduc’d the Rebel, that it was not in his Power 
to create new Troubles. 
The People did not long enjoy the Happinefs they began to tafte under the Government 
of fo wife a Prince, for he dy'd in the twenty ninth Year of the Cycle, and was fucceeded by 
his Son Tay-kang. 


TAY -KANG the Third Emperor, reign’d Twenty 
nine Tears. — 


E began his Reign by erecting feveral Territories into Principalities, which he divided 
among his five Brothers, in order to diminifh, the Jealoufy they might entertain on 
feeing him preferr’d ; but this was the only wife thing he did during his Reign. 

Very different from his Predeceflors, who were employ’d in governing the State, he aban- 
don’d the Care of it, to give himfelf up to Wine and Women, with whom his Palace 
fwarm'd. He fpent intire Days in the Woods, hunting wild Beafts ; his Horfes and ae 
laid wafte the Plains, and deftroy’d the Harvefts. The People in general complain’d heavily 
of this Tyranny ; but Cries and Remonftrances proving ineffectual, they were at length 
driven to Defpair, and revolted. 

One of his principal Officers, nam’d J, who was General, and had the entire Confidence 
of the Army, undertook to depofe him ; accordingly, in concert with the Grandees of the 
Empire, he feiz’d the Prince in the Woods, where he had been an Inhabitant for three 
Months, and fending him into Exile, fet his youngeft Brother nam'd Chong-kang on the 
Throne. This Revolution, which happen’d in the forty feventh Year of the Cycle, was 
brought about without the leaft Difturbance, not one appearing in behalf of the depofed 
Monarch. ' : 


CHONG- 


CHINES E Monarchs. 


CHONG-KANG, the fourth Emperor, reign’d Thirteen Tears. 


HE Years that pafsid from the Depofition to the Death of Tuy-kang are not reckon’d 
to the Reign of Chong-hkang, becaufe he conftantly refus'd to take the Title of Emperor 
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during his Brother's Life. This Conduct was no lefs prudent than modcft ; he was afraid Chorg-tenge 


that J, who had Power and Credit enough to dethrone his Brother, would one day ferv 
him in the fame Manner. Neverthelefs, as he was beholden to him for the Crown, he 
found means of providing for his own Security, without being wanting in point of Grati- 
tude. He declar’d that he could not be without the Counfel of fo able a Minifter as J, 
and defird to have him near his Perfon. J was caught in the Snare, not doubting but 
foon to get the Afcendant over the Prince, and govern the Empire in his Name, The Com- 
mand of the Army being incompatible with this Employment, Chong-kang gave it to Chew, 
an able Officer, of approv’d Fidelity. 


e fourth iin- 
peror. 


T plots the 


I, foon perceiving that he had no Share either in the Emperor's Tavour, or Confi- it pion 
dence, vow'd in Revenge to deftroy the Imperial Family ; yet he conceal’d his Refent- of tie Inpe- 
ment: But finding he could not execute his Defign while Chew was at the Head of the tia! Family- 


‘Troops, and that he had no Hopes of corrupting fo faithful a Subject, he attempted feveral times 
to make the Prince jealous of him, but in vain; nor did he fucceed any better in his Con- 
trivance to deftroy him. His laft Shift was to gain the Grandees by his Bounty; and he 
had the Addrefs artfully to infinuate himfelf into the Confidence and Fayour of the Prince 
who was to inherit the Crown, till be had an Opportunity. of effecting his Plot without 
Hazard. Inthe mean time Tay-kang dy’d the fifty eighth Year of the Cycle, when Chong- 
hang aflum’d the Title of Emperor. 

The fecond Year, or, according to others, the fixth of this Cycle, there happen’d a re- 


NWN 


markable Eclipfe of the Sun, at the Time.of its Conjunction with the Conftellation Fang (x), Crcur IV. 


Year before 


Two Aftronomers, nam’d Hi and Ho (+), who prefided in the Tribunal of the Mathematics, yi 73165, 
were put to Death, becaufe being overcome with Wine they had not foretold this Eclipfe; SYN 


and that by a like Negleét to calculate and obferve the Motions of the Stars, they had 
difturb'd the Order of the Kalendar, entrufted by the Emperor to their Care, which isa 
capital Crime. It is the Opinion of fome that thefe Mathematicians fecretly favour’d the 
Treafon of J, and fuffer'd partly. on that account, 


Chong-kang dy’d the thirteenth Year of the Cycle, and was fucceeded by his Son Ti—fyang, the - 


Year following. 


TI-SYANG, the Fifth Emperor, reign'd Twenty feven Tears. 


Th Imprudence of this Prince was the Caufe of the Ruin of himéelf, and almoft of Ti-fang, ftth 
his whole Family. Inftead of following his Father's Example, by keeping J out of Emperor. 


all confiderable Employments, 7#-/yang put his whole Confidence in him; nay, was fo blind, 
as to deprive the faithful Chew of his Command of the Army, and give it the Traitor, who 
by cringing and and flattering was become his Favourite. SS 


I, feeing himfelf reftor'd to this important Post; whieh: Gbong-kang had depriv'd him of, 7 forces the 
began to think of executing his long-conceal’d Defign. He firlt gain’d the Affections of the Emperor to 


Soldiers ; by degrees he accuftom’d them to pay more Regard to his Orders than the Em- 
peror’s, and thus drew them over to his Intereft. In fhort, he fet on Foot fo many In- 
trigues and Confpiracies, that the Emperor was force’d to fly for Refuge to the Courts of 
two Tributary Princes his Relations. : . 

J, during the Time he was in Favour, made a World of Creatures, whom he rais'‘d 
to the chief Pofts in the Empire; yet fearing left the other tributary Princes fhould join the 
Emperor, he durft not fo foon dclare his Revolt: but having Recourfe to his ufual Stratagems 
and Artifices, he wrote the Emperor a very fubmiffive Letter, full of Proteftations of F ide- 
lity, intreating him to return to his Palace, and affur'd hin. he would foon be convinc’d by 
Experience, that he had not a Subje&t more devoted than himéelf to his Intereft and Ser- 
vice. He added that they were his Majefty’s greateft Enemies who had given him fuch ill- 
grounded Sufpicions; in effet, he accus’d them falfly of feveral Crimes, for which they 
were either bani(h’d or condemn’d to die, and their Places fill'd with Creatures of his own, 


fly. 


He thought that he was upon the Point of enjoying the Fruit of his deteftable Crimes, when !* himtlr 
he perifh’d himfelf by a like piece of Treachery. Among his Creatures there was one ee 


Han-tf, a dificmbling, artful Man, whom he moft confided in, and to whom he: had 
given full Power over the Army. This ambitious Villain imagin’d he thould mount the 
Throne himfelf, if he could deftroy both his Benefactor, and his Sovereign, at the fame 
time ; and had laid his Plot in fuch a Manner, that he thought he could not fail of Succef; 
for having order’d fome Soldicrs, who were intirely devoted to him, to affaffinate J, as he was 


- hunting, 
e () aes neiecend Star to the South of the Lucid Star ~~ (4) Thefe feem to be Names of Employments rather than of 
Orehead of Scorpio, Families. [for they cannot be the Jd and Ho meationed in the 


Reign of Yau, p. 142-] 
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Hy bunting, he gave out that it was done by the Emperor's Orders ; and the Death of I was 
pynasty look’d on as a juft Punifhment due to a rebellions Subject. 
“gas To difpatch the Emperor, he made ufe of the following Contrivance: He fent for Kyaw, 
Cyrene 1 the eldeft Son of J, who was an aétive, violent young Man ; and exciting him to revenge his 
Year before Father's Death, furnifh’d him fecretly with a Body of his Troops for that Purpofe, Kyau 
Chrif 3157. marching towards the Emperor, who had not time to gather many Forces, defeated his 
Sa Army entirely, kill'd him with his own Hand, and afterwards extirpated his whole Family, 
The Empe- = The Emprets alone efcap’d his Fury, who being pregnant, with much Difficulty got to the 
ror and his Wi ountains, Han-t/o immediately feiz’d the Crown, and to reward him who had fo well fery’d 


Family de- . as e * Re icecdiads 7 
ftroy'd. his ambitious Views, ereéted certain Lands into a Principality, which he conferr'd on him, 


HAN-TSO, an Ufurper, reign'd Forty Years. 


Hanis, an HE Emprefs, who took refuge among the Shepherds in the Mountains, was there de- 

Vfurper. T liver'd of a Son, whom fhe nam’d Shau-kang, and brought up unknown to any body ; 

fo that the Birth of this Prince was a Secret for feveral Years, and he arriv'd to an Age 

of Maturity before the Ufurper heard of it, who immediately caus'd a ftri Search to be 

made for him; but the Prince being inform’d of it, retir’d, and became a Domeftic at the 

Court of one of the Tributary Princes, where he pafs'd for a Shepherd’s Son. But his Mafter 

perceiving fomething grand and noble in his Air and Behaviour, beyond what could be ex- 

pected from a low Birth and Country Education, he fent for him one Day ; and in private 

afk'd him feveral Queftions, concerning his Family, in fo very kind a Manner, that Shau- 

kang, judging he ought not to diffemble the Matter, told him ingenuoufly all the Misfor- 

tunes of his Houfe, as he had heard them related by his Mother. The Prince, who was 

acquainted with them himfelf, embrac’d him tenderly, and gave him his Daughter in Mar- 

riage, with part of his Principality for a Portion. Shau-kang having now a better Oppor- 

“tunity of fhewing his excellent Qualities, made it appear, that he was worthy of the Throne, 

His Father in Law without Delay wrote to all the Minifters and Nobles, who were in 

the Intereft of the late Emperor; and being fure of having the People on his Side, who ab- 

I horr'd the Tyrant, and with'd for their lawful Sovereign, he rais’d an Army, and the eigh- 

Year before teenth Year of the Cycle attack’d Han-t/o, who making no great Refiftance, was defeated, 

pes taken Prifoner, and put to an infamous Death. At the fame Time Shau-hang afcended the 
Throne of his Anceftors with general Acclamations, 


SHAU-KANG, Sixth Emperor, reign'd Twenty two Years. 


Shau-kang, S foon as Shau-kang was inaugurated, he order’d the General of his Forces to purfue 

fixth Empe- the Accomplices of the Ufurper and Murtherer of his Father. Kyau ftood on his Defence, 

or but his little Army being cut to pieces he was taken Prifoner, and beheaded. By the Death 
of thefe Rebels, Tranquillity was eftablith’d in the Empire, the Laws re-aflum’d their former 
Vigour, and the Emperor frequently affembled the Tributary Princes to reform the Abufes that 
had crept into the feveral parts of the Government. His Orders were exactly obey’d, and the 
People liv'd with Satisfaétion under fo wife an Adminiftration. His Reputation drew Embaffies 
from foreign Princes, and his Reign was as glorious as peaceable, He dy’d in the fortieth Year of 
the Cycle, and the next Year his Son Ji-/hu fucceeded him. 


TLSHU, Seventh Emperor, reign’d Seventeen Years. 


Ti-fou, feventh ‘HIS Reign offers nothing remarkable; the fovereign Authority, which was fo firmly 
Emperor, eftablifh’d by the late Emperor, and the Reputation that he on the Throne had ac- 
quir’d for Arms, kept the Princes, the Great Men, and the common People in perfect Obedience. 
The Empire enjoy’d a profound Peace, nor durft any body difturb it ; there were indeed fome 
Commotions towards the Sea-Coaft, but they were quell’d as foon as they arofe. This Prince 
dy'd the fifty feventh Year of the Cycle, and the Year following his Son Ti-whay afcended 


the Throne. 


TI-WHAY, Eight Emperor, reign'd Twenty fix Tears. 


Tanta: EACE and good Order had put the Empire in fo flourifhing a Condition, that the 
cighth Em- Pp neighbouring Nations fent Ambaffadors in the fixtieth Year of the Cycle, to the new Em- 
ae Navi. POTON, offering to put themfelves under his Protection, and pay an annual Tribute. It appears 

by the Hiftory, that the Ambafladors came by Sea, and confequently that the Art of Navi- 


gation 
known early. gation was then known, . 

Get, This Prince growing effeminate, during g long Peace, became a Slave to his Pleafures ; he 
Yearbefore fpent the reft of his Life (hut up in his Palace, among his Women and Eunuchs, without ever 
Chi 2037. thewin 
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(hewing himélf to the People, and left the Care of the Goverment intirely to his Minitters. DYN_E. 

He dy'd the twenty third Year of the Cycle, and the twenty fourth was fucceeded by his Son ay 

Ti-mang. Chie ee 
Year Lefore 
Chrifh 2037- 


TI-MANG, Math Emperor, reign'd Eighteen Tears. ~~~ 


HIS Reign was much like the former ; the Prince was not indeed fo addicted to Pleafure Ti-mar oth 
T as his Father, but his Life was equally indolent and idle; all that he did worth Notice, Empen: 
was removing his Court towards the Yellow River, and vifiting fome of the Maritime Parts of 
his Dominions. He dy’d in the fortieth Year of the Cycle, and was fuccecded by his Son Ti-/ve, 
who began his Reign the Year following. 


TLSYE, Zenth Emperor, reign'd Sixteen Years. 


HIS Prince was commendable for his Love of Juftice, as well as his Care to prevent 7.f¢, reth 
Difturbances, and maintain Peace in the Empire. The petty Sovereigns of the neighbour- Emperer. 
ing Nations, who were become his Tributaries, came in Perfon to do him Homage, and put 
themfelves under his Prote€tion ; to reward their Fidelity, he honour’d them with certain Titles 
of Dignity and Diftinétion. He dy'd the fifty feventh Year of the Cycle, leaving the Crown 
to his Son Ti-pi-kyang. 


TI-PU-KYANG, Eleventh Emperor, reign'd Fifty nine Tears. 


T is furprifing, that during fo long a Reign, nothing fhould happen worthy a Place in the 7-s1-A,<ng. 

Chinefe Hiftory ; which only applauds the Equity of this Emperor, and the Tranquillity of #1! =mp- 
his State. NAY 
He dy’d in the fifty-fixth Year of the Cycle, His Son Kong-kya, whom he had nominated (rsts } 1 
his Succeffor, gave Way to the Power of his Uncle Ti-Ayong, who forcing him out, ufurp’d the Chew toc 
Throne ; but at the end of forty three Years he recover’d the Poffeffion. ww 


TI-KYONG, 7welfth Emperor, reigndTwenty one Tears. | 
“HIS Ufarper afcended the Throne peaceably the fifty-feventh Year of the Cycle; and to Te ivone, rath 
deprive Kong-kya of all Hopes of ever recovering it, nominated his Son Yi-Ain his Suc- AW 
ceflor. This is all the Hiftory {ays of a Prince, whom Ambition had rendered unjuft and un- CreveVIll. 


natural, He dy'’d the feventeenth Year of the Cycle. coup oi = 
Leow 


. eX 
TI-KIN, Thirteenth Emperor, reign'd Twenty one Tears. 
Toh Ufurpation continued as long under the Son as the Father, bat his Debauches rendring ;.4i9, + 5th 
him contemptible and odious to the People; fome of the fedditory* Ptinces ftudied to de- Emperor. 
pofe him. Neverthelets, he poffefs'd the Throne tillitis Death; which happen'd in-the thirty- 
cighth Year of the Cycle ; but he could not fecute it to his Son, it being reftor'd to the Prince, 
who had been difpoflefs'd by his Uncle. Es 


KONG-KYA, Fourteenth Emperor, reign'd Thirty one Years. 


be Prince, who was the lawful Heir of the Throne, did’ not anfwer the People’s Ex. 


peétation. More than forty Years of Adverfities fhould have taught him to govern his fa 
Paifions ; inftead of that, as foon as he got the Power in his Hands, he gave himfelf wholly ; 
up to them, and became the moft lewd and effeminate Prince that ever reign’d. a 
He left the Government of the State to his Minifters, of whom he made a bad Choice, be- 
ftowing the moft important Places on Flatterers rather than Perfons. of Merit ; and to applaud 
his Extravagancies was fufficient to entitlea Man to the principal Employments of the Empire. 
His Conduét brought him in fuch Contempt, that the tributary Princes refus'd to pay him 
Homage, and a voluptuous Courfe of Life had effeminated him to. that Degree, that he durft 
not ufe his Authority, to bring them.to their Duty. ees 
Ching-tang, the Founder of the following Dyna/fy was born the fifth Year of the Cycle, and Vote 
the ninth Kong-kya yielded the Crown, by his Death, to his Son Ti-kaw. Chef 1837. 
SY¥NS 


TLKAU, Fifteenth Emperor, réign'd Eleven Tears. 


B* the Vices of the late Emperor the Throne began to totter in his Family ; not did his gi 4u, seh 
Son labour to fix it more fecure: But copying after his Father, he made his Palace the Emperan. 
Seat of the moft infamous Pleafures; and fhortning his Days by exceffive Debauchery, dy'd in , 
the twentieth Year of the Cycle, his Son Ti-fa fucceeding him, a 
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TI-FA, Sixteenth Emperor, reign'd Nineteen Years. 


Ane fays nothing either of the Vices or Virtues of this Emperor, mentioning only the 
Homage which was pay’d him by the tributary Princes on his Advancement to the Throne, 
and his Misfortune in being the Father of Kya, the moft wicked of all Men ; who fucceeded 
him in the forticth Year of the Cycle, (Ii-fa dying the Year before,) and was the laft Prince of 


this Dyna/ty. 


KYA, Seventeenth Emperor, reign'd Fifty two Years. 


HE Cruelty and infamous Actions of this Emperor have caus'd him to be look’d on 

as a Monfter. His Name is {till as odious in China, as that of Nero is in Europe ; and 

one cannot give a bad Prince a worfe Charaéter than to fay, He is another Kya, He was 

indeed born with good Qualities, and endow’d with extraordinary Strength; but thefe Advan- 
tages were totally obfcur’d by the Vices to which he abandon’d himéelf. ‘ 

He had a Wife ftill more wicked and cruel than himfelf, whofe Orders he blindly obey’d. He 
made nothing of fhedding the Blood of his Subjeéts every Day, to pleafe the Humour of this 
barbarous Princefs ; and both of them carry’d their Brutality to fhameful Excefles. Kye caufed 
a pretty large Space of Ground to be dug, .refembling a Lake, and filling it with. Wine, ordered 
three thoufand of his Subjects to jump into it. There was a private Apartinent in the Palace, 
where, by the Order, and in the Prefence of the Emperor and Emprefs, the moft aborninable Vices 
were committed. . 

Thefe fcandalous Proceedings turning the Hearts of the whole Empire againft them, the 
Princes, Great Men, and People were onthe Point of taking up Arms,’ but were reftrain’d by 
the chief Minifters; who having ftill fome Remains of Tenderncfs for his Perfon, reptefented in 
an humble Manner, the imminent Danger which his licentious Tyranny expofed him to. But 
thefe Remonftrances only made him more furious ; one of the Minifters, who {poke to him, being 
condemn'd and executed in his Prefence. However the Rage of the Emperor did not abate the 
Zeal of thefe wife Minifters ; they addrefs’d a Memorial to him, wherein they boldly reproach'd 
him with his Murders, his Cruelty, and the horrid Actions of his Life. He had fcarce read it, 
when tranfported with Fury, he refolv’d to put the Authors to Death, oa 

Ching-tang, one of the tributary Princes, who was moft efteem’d for his Wifdom and Virtue, 
and defcended from Whang-ti, having join’d his Remonftrances to thofe above-mention’d, was for 
his Zeal caft into Prifon, the twenty firft Year of the Cycle ; but he did not long remain cenfin'd. 

Thefe Violences, which encreas’d every Day, caufing all the Orders of the State to unite 
againft the Tyrant; they unanimoufly chofe Ching-tang vo fupply his Place, and forc’d him to 
proclaim War againft the Emperor ; in doing which, this virtuous and difinterefted Prince de- 
clar'd, he had no Right tothe Crown, and that he took up Arms, only to bring the Emperor to 
Reafon, and a Senfe of his Duty. His Army was foon completed, each of the Princes furnifh- 
ing him with Troops. ‘The Emperor on his Side began to raife Forces ; but the Difaffection 
was fo general that he could only bring together a handful of Men. Nor had he better Succeis, 
for all his fair Promifes, with the Zartars, by whom he was equally, abharer’d. eid 

Seeing himfelf thus abandon’d by every body, he had Recourfe to Diffimulation; he acknow- 
ledged his Crimes, and feem’d to repent, defiring no other Favour than that they would grant 
him his Life. oe . oe ae pe 

Ching-tang hereon relented, and believing this Change to be fincere, not only fpared his Life, 
but reftor'd him the Crown; then quitting the Cornmiatid of the Army, he return’d into his 
own little State, fetting an Example 6 Moderation and Difintereftednefs, which was admir’d by 
the whole Empire. , ; . 

The Emperor was fcatce re-fettled on the Throne, but he fell again to his old Vices ; nay, 
raifing Forces in hafte, he march’d againft Ching-tang, whom he treated as a Traitor and Rebel. 
But when the two Armies met, the Emperor's Soldiers deferted to Ching-teng, who had put him- 
felf in a Pofture of Defence, and throwing their Arms at his Feet, acknowledg’d him for their 
Sovereign. , 

Rie who had now no other Courfe but to fly, banifh’d himfelf, by going out of the Empite; 
and after three Years Exile, ended a Life which has render’d his Name and Memory odious 


to Pofterity. 
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The Second DYNASTY, call’d SHANG, which compre- Saive 
hends Twenty eight Emperors, in the Space of Six hundred ‘Grete Xe 
forty four Years. chip 297 


CHING-TANG, Firft Emperor, reign'd Thirteen Tears. 
an HIS Prince afcended the Throne the thirty fecond Year of the Cycle, and gave 


Coingetang, 
to the Imperial Family the Name of Shang ; which belong’d to the little State he Tear 


had long govern’d in Quality of a King, or tributary Prince. His Modefty, Gentle- 
nefs, Juftice and Application to Affairs, had already gain’d him the Admiration of 
the People, and he was acknowledg’d Emperor by all the Provinces, with univerfal Applaufe. 
He alone thought himfelf incapable of fuftainmg fo weighty a Burden, and affembled his Mi- 
nifters, and the Grandees of his Court, no lefs than three times, in order to refign a Crown, Inftance of 
which, he fay’d, any other would wear more worthily than himfelf. He added, that it was ee 
fufficient for him, that he had deliver'd his Country from the Perfecution of the Tyrant ; that 
he was contented with the {mall State which Heaven had allotted him ; and that it wasa great 
Grief to him to fit on the Throne to which he was not the lawful Heir. 

The Grandees of the Empire perfifted in remonftrating to him, that he fat on It by the payti- 
cular Direétion of Heaven ; that Heaven, touch’d with the Misfortunes of the People, Had sg 
fen him to be the Deliverer of his Country ; and that this appear’d vifible enough from the 
unanimous Concurrence of all the Orders of the Staté, who would have no other Sovereign 
but him. : 4 ‘ nae 

Ching-tang, whofe Conduét was fincere, yielded at length to ‘the preffing Inftances of the 
Nobles, and govern’d the Empire with the fame Modefty as had indue'd him to refufe it. He im- 
mediately abrogated the cruel Laws of his Predeceffor, and eftablifh’d others full of Wifdom and 
Equity. A Minifter nam’d Ein, whofe Merit, Prudence, and Fideliry were perfectly well known 
to him, being honour'd with his Confidence, was-plae'd at the Heed of his Council, and affign’d 
the Command of his Armies. The Soldiers, who before had been us’d to plunder, were 
brought under the ftricteft Difcipline, and in a thort time Order and Tranquillity reign’d through- ~ 
out the Provinces: Every Place rung with the Benedictions which the People heap’d upon a 
Prince fo ftudious to make them happy. He caus’d to be engraven on all the Veficls, which . - 
were for the Ufe of the Palace, the moft eminent Maxims of Morality; that both himfelf and 
his Officers might have continually before their Eyes thofe Principles by which they ought to ° 
{quare their Conduét. Pree cage. we tamea s 2 sak; 3 

He gave a very fignal Proof of his Tendernefs towards his Subjects, in the Time of a uni- Tele 
verfal Drought, (which lafted- feven’ Years, without .one Dyep' of Rain, end: perhaps is phe jeais.y' 
fame mention’d in Gene/is (p))- atttibuting fuch @ Oalagalty co-hjsowa Faults, he: devoted nde 
a Viétim for the Welfare of his People patter thar Redad wblertd -a tigorous Patt, he laid afide 
the Ornaments of his Dignity, had his Hair cut off, which then was worn very long, and being 
bare-footed, in the Pofture of a Criminal, lifted up his Hands towards Heaven, and entreated 
the Lord to fpare his Subjeéts, and let: the alice ‘Weight of his Wrath fall on. him alone. 
Hiftory relates, that at the End of his Prayer the Sky became cover’d with Clouds, and a 
general Rain follow'd, which render'd the Earth fruitful, and reftored Plenty. The Deathtof 
this Prince, which happen’d the forty fourth Year of the Cycle, ‘put the whole Empire in 
Mourning, and every one lamented for him as if he had loft his Father. 7 

His eldeft Son Tay-ting dying before him, the Crown devolv’d to his Grandfon nam'd Tay-hya. 


TAY-KYA, Second Emperor, veign'd Thirty three Ypars. 


HE Beginning of the Reign of this Prince made all afraid of his Adminiftration ; far Taba 28 
from treading in the Steps of his Grandfather, his Conduct was diseétly oppofite, ang nee 
fuch as was likely to draw on him the Contempt and Averfior of his Subjects, Ein,“ thd 

wife Minifter, already mention’d, in whom Ching-tang placed his whole Confidence, made 

ufe of his Authority, which was very great, to remonftrate to the new Emperor’ the Abules 

that be made of a Power, which Heaven had intrufted him with, folely for the’ Good of his 
People. He related to‘him the Examples of Divine Wrath, ‘on vicious Prihces, and endea- 

vour'd to infpire him with the Love of Virtues proper for a Sovereign, moe ge 


(®) That is Ger. 41, according to P. Coupler®. But we fee Earth a leaft from Egypt to China + hefides the! Chinefe Famine 
no Reafon why they thould be the fame, which would be to falls about the Year 1866 Hefore. Chriff, ‘that of Ey ype in 4798, 
fuppofe this Famine to have afflitted all Countries over the : ye 

* Monarch, Sinie. Tab, p. 6. , 
As 
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DYN. it. As the young Prince gave no Attention to the wholefome Advice of fo wife a Minitter 
282 4°G. this latter bethought himfelf of an Expedient ; the Rafhnefs of which could hardly be excus'd. 
Re if his Integrity and the Uprightnefs of his Intentions had not been well known. He caus'd 
Year before 4 Houfe to be built near the Tomb of the fate Emperor, and there thut up Tay-kya, that he 
Chih A797. might have Time to reflect on his ill Conduét; and form himéelf, over the Athes cf his 
Boll a Grandfather, to thofe Virtues of which he was fo perfect a Pattern, At the fame time he 
ceeding ofa declared himfelf Guardian both of the Prince and the Empire. The Emperor, who had been 
name Mi- blinded by the Splendor of his high Fortune; profited by his Difgrace, and for three Years 
: togetlier made wholefome Reflections on the Misfortunes which his Mifcondué had plung'd 
him into, and on the Virtues requifite for governing a great Empire. When the Sincerity 

of his Change could be no longer doubted of, the Minifter himlelf went to him; and con- 

' dudting him to the Throne, from whence he had made him defcend, proclaim’d him Empe- 
ror a (econd time, and caus’d him to be acknowledg’d by all the People: who unanimoufl 

loaded with Praifes both the Docility of the Prince and the Moderation of the Minifter, 

Crarxt.  Tay-kya took the fevere Behaviour of his Minifter to him very kindly, always refpected him 
Year before as if he had been his Father, and followed his Counfels in every thing. Thus he govern’d 
Chrift, 1737 the Empire with much Wifdom. The tributary Princes, who had begun to revolt, return’d 
with Joy to their Duty ; and all the Orders of the State were perfeétly fubmiffive, while this 

Prince liv’d. He dy’d the feventeenth Year of the Cycle; his Succeflor was Vo-ting, another 


Grandfon of the Founder of this Dynafty. . 


VO-TING, Third Emperor, reign'd Twenty nine Years, 


Voting, 3d HIS Prince, who defcended from Ching-tang, did not difgrace the Blood from whence he 
Emperor. fprung, but was Heir to his Virtues, as well asto his Crown. Like him, he plac’d all 
his Confidence in /-iz, but this wife Minifter dy’d in the eighth Year of his Reign, and the 
twenty-fifth of the Cycle ; when the Emperor, to teftify his Gratitude and Efteem for fo great 
a Perfon, honour’d his Memory by pompous Obfequies, which were worthy the Imperial Maje- 
fty. The lofs of the Father was repair’d by his Son J-p#, who was endow’d with the fame 
reat Qualities, and equally merited the Confidence of the following Emperors. Vo-ting dy'd 

in the forty-feventh Year of the Cycle, and was fucceeded by his Brother Yay-heng, 


TAY-KENG, Fourth Emperor, reign'd Twenty five Years. 


obra dh Hees relates nothing of this Emperor and the two following, except the Year they 
nA began their Reigns, and the Year they dy’d, This Emperor dy’d the eleventh Year of 
Cree xif, the Cycle, and his Son Syau-kya fucceeded him. 


Year before ; 

Chrift 1677. . 

vw SYAU-KYA, Fifth Emperor, reign’d Seventeen Years. 

Syau-kya, 5th 

Empeta. LL we know of this. Emperor is, that he reign’d peaceably like his Father, affifted. 
A by the fame Minifter, whofe Counfels he follow’d, and dy'd the twenty-cighth Year 
of the Cycle. He was fucceeded by his Brother Yong-zi. 


YONG-KI, Sixth Emperor, reign'd Twelve Years. 


Yorg-ti, 6th P-EXHIS Prince was the Son of o-ring, but not by the, fame Mother as the two preceding 

Emperor. Emperors. Some Difturbances began in his Reign, by certain tributary Kings, or petty 
Princes, refufing to come, according to Cuftom, to the Affembly, which the Emperors held 
from time to time. He dy’d the fortieth Year of the Cycle, the Crown defcending to. his 
Brother Tay-vi. 


TAY-VU, Seventh Emperor, reign'd Sixty Tears. 


E was Son of the fame Mother as Youg-hz. It is reported that at his Acceffion to the 
“WN Crown, a Mulberry-Tree in the Palace was cover'd with Leaves in feven Days, and 
vane three Days after became wither'd. The Prince was terrify’d at this Accident, which he look’d 
Chri 1617, upon as foreboding fome Revolution or great Misfortune. He therefore confulted J-pi, and 
UVWN3 defir’d to know what he thought of it; that Minifter anfwer’d, ‘that Virtue direéts Omens, 
ae Anlst “and renders them good or bad. Govern your Subjects with Juftice, continued he, and no- 
"« thing will be able to difturb your Repofe.” 

The Emperor receiv'd’ Advantage by this Leffon, His Zeal and Application to adminifter 
Juttice to his People were fo great, that he gave Audience daily betimes in the Morning, and 
did not end it till he had heard all the Parties who appear’d. His Love of Juftice made him 
ador’d by the People, who reckon’d him equal to the greateft of his Predeceffors. The tribu- 
7 tary 


Tay-nh, sth 
Emperor. 
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tary Princes never abfented themi{elves from the Affemblies convoked by him, and his Orders yyy gy 
were always punctually obferv'd. SHANG. 

Among the Laws, which he either eftablifh’d or reviv'd, one was, that in every Town ONE 
a certain Number of old People fhould, he maintain’d out of the publick Treafure, which “Yc: before 
Cuftom is ftill kept up. After he had reign’d in Peace feventy five Years, he dy'd in Chrift 1617. 
the fifty-fifth Year of the Cycle, in the Province of Ho-nam, whither he had remov'd his Court, ~V~ 
and was fucceeded by his Son Chong-ting. 


CHONG-TING, Eighth Emperor, reign'd Thirteen Tears. 


HE frequent Inundations of the Whang-ho, or Yellow River, oblig’d this Emperor to Céoong-ring, 

_ abandon the City in the Province of Shen-/7, where he kept his Court, and to remove &hEmperor. 
it, firft into the Province of Ho-nan, and afterwards into that of Pe-che-li. His Reign was : 
difturb’d by the Inhabitants to the South of the River Yang-tfe-kyang, who made Irsup- CyevrXxiv. 
tions into his Provinces, and committed alt fofts of Rapines. He immediately fent Forces, en 
who cut thefe Banditti in Pieces, and by that méans prevented the like Inroads for the future. UAVAD 
This Expedition re-eftablith’d Peace in the Empire ; but the Emperor did not long enjoy the 
Fruits of his ViGtory, for Death feiz’d him the eighth Year of this Cycle, and his Brother 
Vay-jin afcended the Throne. - 


VAY-JIN, Ninth Emperor, reign d Fifteen Years. 


T this Time began the-Civil Wars between: the Brothers and Children of the deceas'd Yay, th 
A Emperors, for the Right of. Succefftoh! ** Thefe Wars lafted néar two hundred Years, ®™P* 
but Hiftory mentions no Particulars about them. All that we find concerning this Emperor, 
is, that he was cet and ‘belov’d of his Subjects; that he dy’d in the twenty-third Year 
of the Cycle, arid Ho-tan-hya his Brother fucceeded him. eo an ee 


HO-TAN-KYA; ‘Tenth Emperor, reign'd Nine Years. 


E fix’d his Court in a City of the Province of Ho-nan, fituated on an Eminence, ‘arb, 
I which prevented its. being overflow’d by the Inundation of the Whang-bho. There 1" Em? 
is nothing remarkable related of this Prince, who dy’d in the thirty-third Year of the Cycle, 
and left the Crown to his Son T/#-yé, who was very worthy of fucceeding him. 


TSU-YE, Eleventh Emperor, reign'd Ninetecn Tears. 


P-NHIS Emperor had had a very. prudent and able. Kedeu,.or Ptiine Minifter, call’d Yer; Wiré, 11th 
_ by following whofe Counfels he preferv'd the; Empire.in profound Peace, and ké ge SMP EOT 
the Tributary Princes in perfeét Submiffion,;: Tho’ she Enpatbtvnever gives Principalities or. tiene. 

States to any but the Sons or Nephews’ of Emperors, yet he did to this Minifter ; on:Con- 

dition however, that he fhould always remain in the Palace near his Perfon, for the Advantage 

of confulting him whencyer he would ; nor was he fuffer'd to govern in Perfon his little Do- 

minion, till after the Death of this Emperor, which happen’d the fifty-frft Year of the Cycle, 

his Son T/it-/in fucceeding him, s 4% 3 fi 


TSU-SIN, Twelfth Emperor, reign’ d Sixteen Years. 


HE Brothers of the [late] Emperor would have ufurp’d the Crown, to the Prejudice of 2itfm, 12th 
the lawful Heir, under Pretence of being of an Age more proper for the Govern. =™Ptr™ 
ment than their Nephew. They had already begun to make Parties, and would have crea- 
ted great Difturbahces by dividing the Grandees of the Empire, if the Ko-/eu, Yen, had not 
by his Authority and Skill put an End to the Conteft...Thefe were but the Seeds of Am- 
bition, which afterwards will appear more flagrant ; when, without regard to either Juftice or 
the Right of Blood, we fhall fee the Princes ufurping the Inheritance of their Nephews. 


The Death of the Emperor happeh’d in the feventh Year of the Cycle, and his Brother Vo-dya 
fucceeded him. Cycre XV. 
Year before 
Chriff 1497. 


“VO-KYA, Yhirteenth Emperor, reign'd Twenty five Tears. “\~ 


Ts U-TING, Son of the late Emperor,. was .not able to refit his Unkle, who ufurp’d Vohe, 13th 
the Crown, and enjoy’d, it more fortunately than he deferv’d. The.Ufurper’s Defign was P™P#t**- 
to transfer it to his Son; but his Meafures were difconcerted by the Addre(s of the lawful 


Heir, who afcended the Throne immediately after the Death of Vo-4 hich ha "di 
thirty-fecond Year of the Cycle. : Sy oes ii oe 
Vor. I, Qq TSU- 
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ns TSU-TING, Fourteenth Emperor, reign'd Thirty tzo Years. 


Tir-tiogs teh Ts U-TING could not, without fecret Indignation, fee the Crown which belong’d to 
Emperor. Himfelf on his Unkle’s Head. But he diffembled his Refentment, and infinuated him- 

felf fo dextcroufly into the Ufurper’s Favour, as to gain both his Friendthip and Confidence. He 

took his Meafures with fo much Wifdom and Secrecy, that he afcended the Throne without 
Teaves the the leaft Violence, excluding his Coufin, the Ufurper’s Son. He govern’d the Empire with 
Choice of a equal Wifdom, and before his Death gave a great Example of his Modefty, by leaving the 
ark © Choice of a Succeffor to his Minifters, in cafe they judg’d his Son had not Virtue and 
~~ Merit enough to govern his Subjects. Accordingly they chofe Nan-keng, the Son of Vo-kya, 
CvéteXvI, who had been banifh’d out of the Empire. T/u-ting dy’d the fourth Year of this new Cycle, 


¥ear before . are 7 
Chrif 1435 and Nan-keng fucceeded him. 


NAN-KENG, Fifteenth Emperor,reign’d Twenty five Years. 


‘Newacenesh LTHO’ Nan-keng was agreeable to the Minifters, yet their Choice was not generally 

Emperor. approv’d of, the Provinces declaring for the Son of the late Emperor. So. that there 
were two powerful Parties in the State, which made cruel War on each other ; but the. 
Party of Nen-keng being the ftronger, kept him in Poffeflion of the Empire. He remov'd 
Me Court into the Province of Ho-nay. This Prince was. fucceeded by Yang-kya, the Son of 
[fit-ting. , , ors 


YANG-KYA, Sixteenth Emperor, reign'd Seven Years.’ 


Dung-bya, HE Divifions in the Imperial Family caus’d great Troubles in the Empire. The Tri- 

oth Emp: T butary Princes began to withdraw their Obedience from their Sovereign, openly’ refufing 
to pay the Tribute; and werc on the Point of rendring their little Governments independant, 
which would have endanger'd the Overthrow of the Monarchy, when the Emperor dy’d, in the 
thirty-Gxth Year of the Cycle ; and was fucceeded by Pwan-keng, his Brother, who ufurp'd 
the Throne, to the’ Prejudice of his Nephew. 


PWAN-KENG, (2) Seventeenth Emperor, reign'd T- wenty 
eight Tears. ns 


Pavan-keng, Te Prince, altho’ an Ufurper, was the Reftorer of the Empire, by his Merit, and, Ap- 
»7th Emp. plication to Government. He kept ‘his Court in the Province Shani, and began his 
Reign with reviving the ancient Laws of Ching-tang, which had becn in a manner abolifh’d, 
thro’ the Negligence of his Predeceffors. He took-that great Emperor for his Pattern, and 
endeavour'd to imitate him. He made it a Rule, never to intruft the important Charges, either 
of his Court, or. Empire, to any but thofe of his Subjeéts who had moft Capacity and Merit. 
He punith’d with Severity the leaft Tendency to-Rebellion. In fhort he eftablith’d fo good Order: 
throughout the State, that the Tributary Princes all return’d to their Obedience, paid: him 
the ufual Tribute, and renewed their Homage. Being fenfible that the Ufurpation of the 
Brothers of the Emperors was the Caufe of the late Troubles, he refolv’d to remedy an 
Evil which he was guilty of himfelf,; and made an Order to fecure the Crown to their Children. 
~,»~v> However, this Decree, fo wife, and proper to prevent new Difturbances, was of no ufe, 
CreveXVIT. with refpect to himfelf; for in as much as he dy’d without Tflue, in the fourth Year of the Cycle, 
Near before his Brother Syau-fin fucceeded him. co 


Chri 1377 
YN : : 
SYAU-SIN, Eighteenth Emperor, reign'd Twenty one Years. 


Ssau fn,1Sth . | HIS Emperor inherited the Crown, but not the Virtues of his Brother. He left the 

Emperor. Government intirely to his Minifters, to follow his Pleafures ; and thofe who flatter’d 
him in his Exceffes, and the Love of Idlenefs, had moft of his Favour. In fhort his 
inactive and effeminate Life had like to have deftroy’d all the good Order, which his Brother 
had eftablifh’d in the Empire. By his Death, which happen’d in the twenty-fifth Year of the 
Cycle, the Crown fell to his Son Syau-yé. 


SYAU-YE, Nineteenth Emperor, reign d Twenty eight Years. 


HIS Prince had an Education fuitable to his Birth; and the wife Governors, who 
had the Care of it, did not in the leaft doubt but he was worthy of the Throne 
he was deftin’d to. But he no fooner faw himéelf Mafter of this great Empire, but he forgot 


Svan pésegth 
imperer. 


the 


{ %) This Emperor chang’d the Name of the Imperial Family, from Shang to Ing. - 
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the go od Inftructions that had been given him, and follow’d the pernicious Courfes of his Father; pynt qr. 
whom he imitated -in every thing. He would have been remarkable only for his Vices, and 5S HANG. 
'diforderly Life, if he had not given Being to-a Son, who is to this Day feverenc’d, as one ey 
of the greateft and beft Emperors that Cézna.ever had. This Son, nam'd /#-ting, fucceeded his Year before 
Father, who dy’d the fifty-third Year of the Cycle, eG 


-VU-TING, Toivntieth Emperor, reign'd Fifty nine Tears. 


Vor s was yet young when he afcended the Throne. He trufted’ the Government Futings 2oth 
of the Empire with his Prime Minifter, during his three Years Mourning, and fhut him- “SPS 
felf up in a Houfe near His Father's Tomb, in order ‘to lament his Death, and to beg of CyccexViIL. 
Heaven to affift him in acquiring the Virtues fuitable to ‘his Station, © The Time of his Y¢r fi 
Mourning being expir’d, he return’d to his Palace; where he faw in a Dream a Man, pre- ww 
fented him by Heaven, to be his Prime Minifter, and as he beheld him attentively, the Features 
of his Face were fo ftrongly imprinted in his Fancy, that he drew an exact Portrait of him, 
when he awoke, Then he affembled his’ Minifters, and having related to them his Dream, 
and fhew'd the Piture to them, -fent fome trufty People, to feek for the Perfon whofe Picture 
they had feen, They found him in a Village among a Sp of. Artificers ; his Name 
was Fi-ywe, a Mafon by Trade. They carry’d him immediately to Court, where a great 
many Queftions being propos'd to him, relating to Politics, the Virtues proper for a Sovereign, 
and the ‘reciprocal. Duties ‘of Princes and Subjects, the different Charges of the Empire ; &e. 
he made himfelf admir'd by every one, by ‘the Juftnefs, the Propriety and Eloquence of his 
Anfwers. = - . “ haa Te a : 
Then the Emperor addrefling himflf.to the poor Mechanic, It is you, dear Fu-vwe, 
‘faid he; whom Heaven has chofen to affft. me with your wifé Leffons, I look on you as my 
Mafter, and do you confider me as an unpohfed Looking-Glafi, which you are to finifh; or as 
a feeble Man, flaggering on the Brink of a Precipice, whom you.are to guide, or as.a dry and 
barren Soil, which you are to cultivate. Neither flatter me, nor {pare my Faults, that by the In- 
faruttion of you and my Miniflers I may acquire the Virtues of my Grandfather Cuinc- 
TANG; and reflore in. theft. “unfortunate Limes the Moderation, Equity, and Mildnefi of bis 
Government. " 
_ Fé-ywe proftrated himfelf according’ to: Cuftom before the Emperor, whom he found 
always very ready to receive his Inftructions, Thefe may be feen in the Shu-Aing, whereof I 
have given an Abftract; and by following them é-ting not only became a Patern for good 
Princes, but his Reputation, extending to the moft diftant Nations, induc’d them to come 
and fubmit themfelves to him. .. . os 
This Prince-dy’d in the fafty-fecond Year of the Cycle, and was fucceeded by his Son, call’d 
Tfi-keng. fn 


TSU-KENG, Twenty firft Emperor, reign'd Seven Years. 


HIS Reign was fo fhort; and’ the State’ in! fuich ‘excellent Order, that the Emperor had“no Zé-tens, zit 
other Care but to preferve it, He wort the Crow no longer than feven Years, leaving’ enperere 
it to his Brother Z/#-Aya in the fifty-ninth Year ‘of the Cycle. : 


TSU-KVA; Twenty fecond Emperor, rei gwd Thirty four Years. 


HE great Virtues of Vié-ting, whofe Lofs was ftill regretted, render'd the Vices of Tft- Thi-kya, 220 
Aya more: odious. ‘They had not forgot the Wifdom, Modefty and Meeknefs of the Emperer- 
Father, and they found in the Son a Prince: full of Pride and Haughtinefs, who ‘defpis'd his cycrs XIX. 
Subjects, and was given to all manner of Debauchery, Such a diforderly Conduct occa- Years before 
fion’d many Commotions in the Empire, and {eem’d to foretell th hi i Chri 1257. 
ae Dynal a P. ee 0 approaching Ruin of PN 
The twenty feventh Year of the Cycle is. remarkable for the Birth of Ven-vang, whofe 
Name is till rever’d on account of his Virtues, The Emperor dy’d the thirty third Year of 
the Cycle, and was fucceeded by his Son Lin-fin, 


LIN-SIN, 7zwenty third Emperor, reign’d Six Years. 


HIS Prince was, like his Father, a Slave to his Lufts ; and fo far from taking any Care Linjix, 234 
of his Empire that he not only left, the Government of it wholly to his Minifters, &"?*"" 
but even forbid them to give him any Accounts of publick Affairs, that he might not 
be eed in his infamous Pleafures. 
This Prince's Days being fhorten’d by his Debaucheries; he dy’d without Iffue, the thirt 
eighth Year of the Cycle, and was fucceeded by his Brother Keng-ting. : re 


KENG- 
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wan KING-TING, Tesenty fourth Emperor, reign'd Twenty 
. one Years. 


Year before 
Chri? 1257. . toy 
Rouen ISTORY relates nothing of this Emperor, excepting the Years that he reign'd, and the 
2qth Emp. } | Year of ‘his Death; which was the fifty. ninth.Yeat of the Cycle,.and nine Yéars 
after the Birth of Vié-vang, who was the Founder of the following Dyna/y.” His Son V#- 

_ yé fucceeded him. * - 


VU-YE, Twenty fifth Emperor, reignd Four Years. 


Pir’, 25th AS fhort as this Reign was, it appear’d too long to the Chinefé. They {peak of Vi-yé 
ee as an impious and wicked Prince, who could not fail to draw on himéelf the Ven. 
Creve XX. geance of Heaven. He was kill’d by Thunder, as he was hunting, the third Year of the 
Years before Cycle, his Son Tay-ting fucceeding him. _ 
vik 9". “About this time fome Iflands to the Eaftward were peopled by Chinefé Colonies ; arid there arc 

fome who fay Fapan began then to be inhabited. % a 


TAY-TING, Twenty fixth Emperor, reign’d Three TY: ears, 


Tay-ting, 26th HIS Emperor began his Reign by declaring War ayainft a Tributary Prince, white 

mper . little State was call’d Yen. It ‘is in the Province of Pe-che-/i; and Pe-king, which, is 
at prefent the Metropolis of the Empire, was one of the Cities belonging to it. “His Death 
which happen’d the fixth Year of the Cycle, hindred him from finifhing the War ; which was 
continued by his Son, who fucceeded him, : ‘ 


Emperor. 


TLYE, Twenty feventh Emperor, reign d Thirty feven Years, 


fixé, ath © J “HIS Emperor continuing the Wat, which his Father had begun, agninft the’ Prince of 
Emperor. Yen; he gave the Command of his Forces to a General, :call’d Ki-lyé, who defeated 
that little Sovereign, and having driven him out of his Territories; teduc’d him to the Condix 
tion of a private Man. The Emperor was fo well pleas’d with the Conquett, that he gave 
that Principality to his General, and made it hereditary to his Family. K7-Wyé govern’d: it 
Keven Years, and at his Death ‘his Son Venlvang Succeeded him, who afterwards founded the 
third Dynafly. a 
{i-yé had three Children, two of which were by a Wife of the fecond Order, who 
were: born before their Mother-had the Title of Queen. The third, who was by the Emprefs, 
was lawful Heir to the Crown ; but being very young, and of no promifing Talents, his 
Father was induc’d, to prefer the elder of the two others. The Emprefa herfelf to pleafe him 
came into his Meafures : But this Choice was’ oppos’d by the Minifters, who declar'd it to-be 
contrary to the Imperial Laws, and that they would acknowledge none for their Lord, but 
the Son of the Emprefs, nam’d Chew. They had Caufe to repent it afterwards, for Chew was 
a cruel Tyrant ; whereas the Prince whom the Emperor had chofen, was indow’d with all the 
good Qualities requifite for a Sovereign. The Emperor -dy'd “chs. forty third Yeat of the 
ycle. 


CHEW, 7wenty eighth Emperor, reign'd Thirty three Te ars ‘ 


Grew, 28h JYRIDE, Luxtry, Debauchery, Tyranny, and Cruelty, mounted the Throne with this 
Emperor, a Prince. He marry’d a Woman nam’d Ta-kya, who was the molt beautiful, but at the 
ela j fame time the moft barbarous and wicked Perfon in the whole Empire. ‘She would have 
by his Wife all things directed according to her Caprice and imperious Humour ; and. if the Minifters 
Ta-kya. fai'd to conform to her Opinion, in cither thelr Reprefentations or Counféls,. they were 
immediately driven from the Palace, or condemn’d to Death. To difapprove what was 
done by her Orders, was accounted Rebellion and fhe perfuaded her Hufband that he could 
not be abfolute: Mafter of his. Subjects, unlefé-he made himéelf dreaded by them. For that 
Purpofe fhe invented a kind of Punifhment, terrible to think of :, She caus’d a. brazen Pillar 
to be eretted, which being made red hot, by means of a preat Fite, the condémn’d Perfon 
was fore’d to embrace it, till fuch time as his Flefh‘whs confuintil to the Bone! It was ‘an agtee- 
able Diverfion to her, to fee the unhappy Victims of her Futy faffer, and to ‘héar the dreadful 

Shrieks, caufed by the Exquitenefs of the Torture.  * - ee 
Que: of the. -Minifters of Chew, in order to-infinutte himielf into his Favour, and ‘merit 
his Confidence, made him a Prefent of his Dadghter, who: was a great Beauty, but at'ehe 
fame time very virtuous, The Daughter, who detefted this Adtion of her Father, refifted with 
° an 
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an heroic Courage, the criminal Addrefles of the Emperor; whofe Love thereat changing Bee 4 
of a fudden into Fury, he flew the young Virgin with his own Hands, and cutting her SHANG. 
Body in Pieces, caus'd it to be ferved up at her Father's Table. Another Minifter was lo AWAD 
aftonifh’d at this Barbarity, that, not being able to contain his Indignation, he took an ee 
Opportunity to reprefent the Horror of the Aétion to the Emperor, who rewarded his Zeal Chif 1197. 
with prefent Death. ; _ tINNS 

Thele cruel Executions did not intimidate the wife Ven-vanz, who had the Courage vi- Iinprifons 
goroufly to oppole fuch Inhumanities. The Tyrant, who ftill refpected his Virtue, did not 
treat him with the fame Rigour, as he had done others, but fent him to Prilon, te pu- 
nifh his Rathnefs, as he call’d it. The principal Subjeéts of Ven-vang’s little State, quite 
difmay'd at his Imprifonment, affembled tnemfelves , and belicving that they might eafily ob- 
tain their Prince’s Liberty by Prefents, that would flatter the Emperor’s debauch’d Inclina- 
tions, among other things fent him a young Girl of very great Beauty. Chew, as they had 
furmis'd, was fo taken with her Charms, that he immediately order'd Ven-vang to be releas'd; 
whofe Joy was doubled, to fee himfelf both freed from his Confinement, and removid from 
fo corrupt a Court. This Prince was dearly belov’d by his People ; and tho’ his Dominions 
were but finall, yet he was as much refpected throughout the Empire, as Chew was hated. 

Ven-vang was eminent for his Sweetnefs of Temper; his Love of Juftice; the Care he took ‘reer 
in having young Men brought up according to the pureft Maxims of Morality; the good SHARES 
Reception he gave wife Men and Philofophers, which brought a great Number of them to 
his Court ; the Pleafure he took in hearing their Difcourfes; his preferring Perfons of Virtue 
and Merit to Employments; the Refpect he fhew’d to thofe of his Family, who were his 
Seniors ; in fhort all thefe excellent Qualities join’d to his Modefty, Frugality, and Application 
to publick Affairs, gain’d him fo great Reputation among the Princes, who were his Equals, 
that feveral of them made him the Arbitef of their Differences. 

It is related, that two petty Kings [or Regulo’s} who were always in War about the Limits dati of 
of their States, having agreed to refer their Pretenfions to his Decifion : As foon as they enter’d i bas 
his Territories, they obferv'd that his Subjeéts ftrove to outdo one another, by reciprocal Proofs 
of Friendthip and Kindnefs; that none durft even take up any thing which happen’d to be 
drop’d on the Roads, every one faying it did not belong to him; and that thofe who had Lands, 
gave. a art of them to their reduc’d Friends for their Subfiftence.. When they arriv’d at 
Court, they were furpriz’d at the Unanimity and good Underftanding, which they found 
among the Grandees, who were Strangers to Artifice, Diffimulation and Intrigue, 

On fecing fuch great Order in the State, What Bujfine/s have we here? fay’d one of them, 

What will Ven-vane think of our Difputes? What Notion will he have of us? They there- 
fore without proceeding any further in the Bufinefs, inftantly accommodated the Difterence 
between themfelves ; and inftead of infifting on their Rights and Pretenfions, ftrove who fhould 
yield up moft Lands to the other. 

The Reputation of Ven-vang became fo great, that forty Tributary Princes chofe him for 
their Sovercign ; perceiving that he alone could remedy the Evils which afflicted the Em- 
pire. But he dy'd foon after he had obtain’d that Dignity, leaving hisPrincipality and his Riches 
to Vit-vang his fecond Son, whom he preferr’d to his eldeft, becaufe he would not enter into 
his Views of dethroning the Emperor. . The eldeft difcovered a peculiar..Greatnefs of Soul 
on this Occafion ; forhe did not make the leaft Compleint ‘of amy Injuftice done him: and Kingdoms of 
that he might not difhonour the Memory. of. hia: Father. he retired beyond the River Yang oot Hi, 
tfe-kyang towards the Borders of Se-chweh,. where he founded the two Kingdoms of Yaé 
and Hu. 

In the mean time Chew grew more cruel every Day, as well thro’ Habit as the Infln- 
ence of Ta-kya, who was in effect Sovereign; the Emperor always confirming whatever Laws 
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fhe propos’d. It is faid to be owing to her, that little Feet is accounted one of the greateft ,... 
3 3 : . oe Original of 
Ornaments of the Sex; her own being very fmall, fhe bound them tight with Fillets, te beer in 


affecting to make that pafs for a Beauty which was really a Deformity. However the Women (i, and of 
all follow -her Example; and this ridiculous Cuftom is fo thoroughly eftablifh’d, that to have 
Feet of the natural Size is enough to render them contemptible. 
It is likewife faid, that the great Number of Candles, which the caus’d to be lighted up ,, 
jn the Palace every Night; to fupply, as it were, the Abfence of the Sun, and: continue the Day, (eeaan 
gave rife to the Feaft of Lanterns, which is annually celebrated on the fifteenth of the firft Month 
Chew became daily more hateful to his Subjects, who groan’d under his tyrannical Govern- 
ment. His neareft Relations feeing him running headlong to his Ruin, thought it their. _, 
Duty to lay before him his ill Condué. He would have put one of his. Uncles to Death, Goes 
who took that Liberty, if he had not counterfeited Madnefs. However, he imprifan’d him 
to difcover whether it was-real or pretended ; but he ated his part fo well, that he deceiv’d 
the Tyrant. Another of them, thinking he ought to run any Rifque to reclaim his Nephew, 
went to the Palace with furprifing Intrepidity, prepar’d for the worft that could happen, and 
was immediately ftrangled by. the Emperor's: Orders ; who eftewards caue’d his Heart to be 
pluck’d out, and had the Barbarity to view it for fome time, ‘not fo much to fatisfy his 
Curiofity, as to fatiate his Revenge. 
So great Inhumanities, carry’d to fich a Length, provok’d at laft the, whole Empire to re+ The who's 
volt. The Princes and Grandees intreated Vi-veng to put himéelf at the Head of an Acmy, mpire 
VoL, 1 Rr . . Wad revele. 
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and give the Tyrant Battle, promifing to furnifh him with what Forces fhould be neceffary, 
Vi-vang defird Time to confult what was the Will of Heaven; and in the mean time con- 


LN) tinued the Preparations for War, which had been put in great Forwardnels by his Father. 


CycreXXl. 


Year before 


As foon as he found himfelf in a Condition to declare his Intentions, as if he had the 


Chri ngs. Orders of Heaven, he march’d againft Chew, who, at the Head of a more numerous Army, 
UV advanc'd to meet him. As foon as the Signal was given for Battle, the greater pait of the 


Coote burns 
intel! and 
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Imperial Troops went over to Vt-vang. 

Chew feeing himfelf betray’d, fled in Defpair to his Capital, and entring into his Apart- 
ment, fet it on Fire, that he might not fall into the Hands of a rebellious Subje@; this 
happen’d the fixteenth Year of the Cycle. Notwithftanding all the Care that was taken 
to extinguifh the Flames, half of the Palace was burnt to Afhes, and V#-vang enter’d it 
as a Conqueror, where the firft Obje&t which appear’d to him, was the Emprefs, Ze-dya, 
whom he flew at one Stroke with his Sword. Hereupon the Tributary Princes, and the Gran- 
dees of the Empire, unanimoufly elected him Emperor, and he became the firft Founder of the 
third Dynaffy, cal’d CHEW. * 








The Third DYNASTY, call’d CHEW, which comprehends 
the Reigns of Thirty five Emperors, within the Space of 
Eicht hundred and Seventy three Years. 


VU-VANG, Firft Emperor, veign'd Seven Years. 


HIS new Emperor fix'd the Imperial Seat in the Metropolis of the Pro- 
vince of Shen-fi, call’d at _prefent Si-ngan, He began his Reign, as ufual, with 
offering Sacrifices to the Lord of Heaven, and re-eftablithing the Laws and*Cu- 
{toms which his Predeceflor hid in fome meafure abolifh’d. 

I. He made ftriét Enquiry into all the Acts of Injuftice that had been committed in 
the preceding Reign, and apply’d himfelf to redrefs them. 

MI. He fet at Liberty many Perfons of Merit, who had been imprifon’d. 
HI. He fent for to Court, Kz-t/i, the Uncle of the Tyrant, who, to fave his Life had feign’ 
himfelf mad ; and frequently confulted him in Aftronomy, Politics, and the Science of Go- 
verninent. His Inftructions are to be feen in the Shu-king, a Book hereafter fpoken of. 
The Emperor rewarded this learned Man, by giving him and his Pofterity the Kingdom of Korea, 
and made it in a manner independant; for they were only oblig'd to come every new Reign to 

defire the Confent and Pratection of the Emperor. 

IV. He reftor’d feveral illuftrious Families, which had been almoft wholly unnobilitated ; and 
gave the Defcendants of the Emperor little Sovereignties to fupport their Rank with Decency. 

One Prince of the Family of Shin-nong was fettled in the Province of Shen-/fi; another of the 
Family of Whang-ti had for his Share a Country in the Province of Hi-guang, that was call’d 
The Kingdom of Tfi; a third, defcended from Yau, had fome Territories about Pe-Aing, which 
wes nam'd, the Kingdom of Si#; another, who was of the Race of Shun, obtain’d Lands in 
the Province of Ho-nan, under the Title of the Principality of Chin. 

V. He erected fifteen other Principalities, which he gave to fifteen of his Relations; not 
forefeeing that fo many Sovereignties, tho’ holding of the Crown, would in time become a 
Source of unhappy Wars. He alfo rewarded feveral of his Minifters with Eftates not much 
inferior to the former, and rais’d others to the chief Dignities of the Empire, 

The Fame of his Wifdom and Generofity reach’d the moft diftant Countries; and feveral 
foreign Princes, who refus'd doing homage to Chew, came prefently to pay Vi-vang the an- 
cient Tribute, and put themfelves under his Proteétion. : 

Vii-vang having in the fecond Year of his Reign been attack’d with a dangerous Diftem- 
per, which it was fear’d wou'd prove fatal, all the Court was alarm’d. Chew-hong, his Prime 
Minitter caus’d Sacrifices to be offer’d in the Palace for the Emperor’s Recovery ; in the midft of 
the Ceremony, lifting up his Hands towards Heaven, and praying with a loud Voice, he offer’d 
his own Life in Sacrifice, to fave that of a Prince which was of fuch Importance to the State. 
The Hiftory informs us that the Emperor grew better next Day, and in a little time recover’d. 

This Action of the Prime Minifter was greatly applauded ; and the Emperor was fo affected 
with it, that he inferted it with hisown Hand in the Secret Regifters, which are kept in 
the Palace in Coffers of Gold. Hie govern’d with the Tendernefs of a Father, and was indefa- 
tigable in public Affairs to the Day of his Death ; which happen’d the twenty third Year of 
the Cycle. He was fucceeded by his Son Ching-vang. 


* (Chew, which is] the Name of the Dynafly, is [both the late Emperor. 
written and] pronounced differently from [Chea] the Name of 


CHING- 
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CHING-VANG, Second Emperor, reign'd Thirty feven Years. 


URING the tender Years of this Prince, which render’d him incapable of Governing, his 

Uncle Chew-hong, who was Prime Minifter, and whofe Virtucs were gencrally acknow- 
jedg’d, took upon him the Care both of the Empire, and the Education of the Empercr: 
over whom he plic’d an able Governor, capable of inftructing him‘in the Royal Virtues ; and 
{hew'd fo much Dilintereitednefs in the Adminiftration of Affairs, that the Tributary Princes 
very readily paid him the cuftomary Homage. 

Neverthelefs his Virtues could not tcreen him from the Malice of his Enemies ; who per- 
{waded the Eimperor, that he abus’d his Authority, by making a great many Creatures, and de- 
fign’'d to ulurp the Imperial Dignity. Thefe Caluninies, which were whitper’d about, coming 
tothe Minifter’s Ears, he took a Refolution of retiring from Court; which was an Affliction to all 
People, who were convine’d of his Probity, and Zeal for his Nephew’s Interelt, On the con- 
trary, the young Emperor was overjoy’d to be from under the Tuition of his Uncle, and tuck 
upon hin the Government of Affairs with great Alacrity, But he quickly experienc’ the 
Weight of the Burthen which he had on him; and the ill Succefs which conftanily attended 
him, having made him fenfible of his own Incapacity, he fent for the Secret Records of the 
Empire, to confult them, and findout a way to free himfelf from the Difficultics he was 
plung’d in. In running thein over, he met the Place where his Father had minuted down 
the generous Action of Chew-kong, who ,had devated himiclf to Death, to fave the Emperoi’s 
Life. Being fentibly affected with tuch an extraordinary Inftance of Love in a Subje& to his 
Prince, he grew afhaim’d of his Diftruft; and perceiving how much he ftood in need of fo great 
a Man, he went himéelf that initant to the Place where Chew-hong had retird, and with Tears 
entreated him not to forfake him, but to affift him with his Counfel. Chew-hong was thus re- 
inftrated in his former Honours and Dignities, wherein he gave continual Proofs of his Zcal for 
the Glory of his Prince, and the Good of his State. 

It is reported of this Emperor, that in the fifth Year of his Reign, growing fond of the 
Recreations which he had ufed in his Childhood, one Day in play with his youngeft Bro- 
ther, by way of Joke, he gave him the Patents of a fimall Sovereignty. On which the Ko- 
lau, Sé ya, his Governor fay'd, that the Prefent, tho’ made in jeft, became a ferious Matter, 
as foon as it went out of the Hands of the Sovereign; that a Prince was difhonour'd by break- 
ing his Word ; and that the Law, which oblig'd him not to enter too rafhly into any Engage- 
ments, oblig’d him alfo to keep his Promife. ‘Thus, at the fame time, he both did his Brother 
Favour, and receiv'd folid Inftruction, which was of advantage to him. 

The Emperor following the Inftruétions of his firft Minifter, govern’d his Dominions with 
great Wildom ; by which means he acquir'd fuch high Reputation, that the King of Cochin- 
China fent Ambafladors with Prefents, to congratulate him on having a Subject of {o extra- 
ordinary Merit as Caezo-hong ; and they were recciv’'d with the higheft Marks of Efteen: and 
Friendfhip. After they had their Audience of Leave to return into their own Country, Chew- 
ong gave them an Inftrument, which on one fide pointed towards the North, and on the op- 
polite fide towards the South, to dire& them better on their Way home, than they had been 
direted in coming to Chiga. This Inftrament was call’d Chi-nan, which is the fame Name 
the Chinefé now give to the Sea~-Compafs ; whencé it is believ'd that Chew-hong was the Im 
venter of the Compafs. (rk) : : 

This great Minifter, who was fo greatly, admir'd both at home and abroad, dy’d the thirty 
third Year of the Cycle, in the hundredth Year of his Age; and the Emperor, to thew his Gra= 
titude to him by fome remarkable Token, caus'd him to be bury’d near his Father s Tomb, 
with the fame funeral Rites as were cuftomary at the Interments of the Emperors. Sometime 
after the Emperor affembl’d the States of the Empire, where he order’d that every Prince fhould 
forbid the immoderate Ufe of Wine in his Dominions, as being the Source of infinite Mit 
fortunes, and the Deftruétion of Families. This Prince dy’d the fiftieth Year of the Cycle 
and leit his Crown to his Son, call’d Kang-vang. io 


KANG-VANG, 7hird Emperor, reign'd Twenty fis Years. 


WP HIS Emperor being remarkable for maintaining Peace both at home and abroad, he 
took the Opportunity of this Tranquillity to apply himfelf to govern his People with 
Gentlenefs, and endeavour to make them happy. 

One of his Maxims was, That the Foy of a Prince depended on that whiob reign'd among 
bis Subjects; and that be ought not to take any Pleafure when his Subjcéts were in Diflrefi. 
He affembled the States frequently, afd from time to time vifited the Provinces of his Empire, 

He was principally attentive to promote Agriculture, the Care of which he trufted to one 
of his Minifters, nam'd Chau-kong. He us'd to decide the Difputes that aro among the Huf- 
bandinen, fitting under an old Willow-Tree ; which was preferv’d from being cut dows, out 
of Refpect, and became famous in the Poetry of the Chinefe. : 





So 


(a) Whang-ti is faid before p. 138, t0 have been the Inventor. But neither Accou xt feems probable.» 
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Syn ur So ttrikt a Regard was had to Sincerity and keeping Promifes, that the Prifoners were let 
CH EU out every Morning to till the Lands, .and in the Evening return'd to Prifon again. Kang-vang 
ZN yd the twenty filth Year of the Cycle, extremely lamented by his Subjeéts, and was fucceeded 
Vear before by his Son Chau-vang. 

Coetd vert. 


WYN 7 
CHAU-VANG, Fourth Emperor, reign Fifty one Years. 


Charan, NE fingle Paffion, to which this Prince was intirely devoted, eclips'd all his Virtues, 
4h bmp and caus’d him to neglect the Care of hisEmpire. He was fo given to Hunting, that he 


minded nothing elfe ; the Havock which his Horfes and Dogs made in the Fields, drove 
the People to Defpair, who were continually lamenting to fee their firft Harvefts ruin’d by 
an Army of Hunters, which perpetually follow’d him. 

This ill Condu@ drew on him the univerfal Hatred of his Subjeéts, who feeing no end 
fa of their Sufferings, at length confpir’d his Death, and invented the following Stratagem, to 
Year before prevent their being difcover'd. Knowing that the Emperor, in his return from Hunting, was 
Cirift 117+ oblig’d to crofs a River, which was pretty broad, and that Barks were order’d to attend his 

Paflage, they prepar’d one fo built as to fall in Pieces prefently. The Emperor went into 
it with fome of his Nobles, but they had fearce got to the middle of the River, before the 
Planks feparated at once, and the Veffel funk to the Bottom. Thus perifh’d this Prince, the 
fixteenth Year of this Cycle, and was fucceeded by his Son Mo-vang. 

Ic is faid that in the fixteenth Year of his Reign, and forty firft of the former Cycle, Fo 
was horn in Judia; who was the Author of the abominable Sect of the Bonzas, and of the 
Doctrine of Metempfichofis: which was firft introduc’d into this Empire, the fixty fifth Year 
after Chri, under the Proteétion of the Emperor, as will be related in its proper Place. : 


MO-VANG, Fifth Emperor, reign'd Fifty five Tears. 


oe sh HE excellent Qualities of this Prince, and his Zeal for Juftice, foon gain’d him the 
' Hearts of his Subjeéts, and made them the more eafily forget one remarkable Failing 
he had, which was an extreme Fondnefs for Horfes. When. he vifited the Provinces, he 
had great Numbers in his Train, and always rode on Horfeback, or in a Chariot drawn by: 

Horfes, moft magnificently equipp’d ; his Pleafure lay in making a pompous Appearance. 
Some of the Barbarians of the Southern Parts having revolted, he fent an Army againft 
them, commanded by Kau-fii, who intirely defeated them; for which piece of Service the 
Marches a- Emperor rewarded him; with the Principality of Chau, in the Province of Shan-/i. This 
evan succels incourag’d him to turn his victorious Arms againft the Tartars, from which his Son- 
in-Law endeavour’d to diffwade him: reprefenting to him that Wars ought never to be under- 
taken, unle(s there was an abfolute Neceffity for it; that they were often more prejudicial. 
tothe Conquerors than the Conquer’d; that the Defolation of one’s own Country, and the 
Exhaufting of the Revenues were the ordinary Confequences of them; and that in fhorta 

virtuous Prince was more inclin’d to Peace than War. 

Thefe Remonftrances proving ineffe€tual, Mo-vang advanc’d at the Head of a very power- 
ful Army to the Borders of Tartary, The Tartars hearing of his March, made the 
beft of their Way into the Heart of their Country, with their Tents and Cattle; fo that the 
Emperor finding no Enemies to fight with, was oblig’d to return, after having fatigu’d 
and impair'd his Army with long and troublefome Marches. He then repented that he had 
not taken his Son-in-Law’s Advice, and promis’d him never to form an Undertaking of the 
Kind, without his Approbation, This Prince’s Maxim was, That a Sovereign ought always to 
guard againft Deceit and Flattery; and that he will be fleem'd only in Proportion as thofe who are 
about him are virtuous. ; . : ; 

AAA The Author of the Idolatrous Seét, mention’d in the former Reign, dy’d in Jnd/a the ninth 
Cyc. XXIV. Year of the Cycle, and two Years before the Emperor dy'd, who left for his Succeffor his Son 


Year before Ki 
Chrift 957. LOng-Vang. 
Lryw 


KONG-VANG, Sixth Emperor, reignd Twelve Tears. 


Kong-vang, HIS Prince began his Reign with an Adtion fo crue], that it would have been a per- 
6th Emperor. petual Blot upon him, if he had not made Amends for it, by his future Conduét, 
which was full of Equity and Juftice. He often usd to walk by the Side of a Lake, in 

a Country call’d Mye, where the moft beautiful Maidens at thofe times made their Appearance, 

with three of whom he fell defperately in Love ; but they perceiving the Danger they were 

in, abfented themfelves from the Walk. This fo enrag’d the Emperor, that in the firft Tranf- 

ports of his Fury, he commanded all the Inhabitants of Mye to be maffacred. Te repented 

‘this moft unjuft and barbarous Aétion all the Days of his Life; and bya continual youre 

: 0. 
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of Equity and Moderation, which took off the Odium, he merited to be rank’d among the DYN. TIF. 
beft of Princes, He dy’d the twenty third Year of the Cycle, and left the Crown to his eee 
Son Ye-vang. Cre. XXIV. 
Year before 
Chri 957. 
SYN 


YVE-VANG, Seventh Emperor, reign'd Twenty five Tears. 


HE Memory of this Prince had been bury’d in Oblivion, if his Negligence had not ale mth 
"Teena Matter of Railliery to the Poets of his Time, by, whofe fatirical De‘cription ae 
he is only known. He ‘dy’d in the forty eighth Year of the Cycle, (defpis’d of all Men,) 
without being able to fecure the Crown to his Children; his Brother Hyau-vang feizing it 
by Violence. 


HYAU-VANG, Eighth Emperor, reign'd Fifteen Years. 


HIS Ulurper maintain’d himfelf peaceably on the Throne by his Merit and Addrefs, His Hyau-cane. 
T only Fault was being over fond of Horfes, whereof he had a great Number; expending beh Emperor. 
large Sums to procure the befi and moft rare that were to be had in all Parts. Fy-/h, a mean 
Fellow, whom he had made his Mafter of the Horfe, infinuated himfelf into his Favour, barely 
by his Skill in managing Horfes. ‘He us'd to ride them in the Emperor’s Prefence, who 
one Day was fo delighted with his extraordinary Addrefs, that he gave him a_ Principality 
in the Province of Shen-/f ; one of whofe Defcendants founding the following: Dyna/ly,  de- 
ftroy’d the Family to which he ow'd his Advancement. CIN 

In the time of Hyau-vang, there fell Hail-Stones of fuch prodigious Bignefs, that both Cre. X*V- 
Men and Beafts were kill'd with them, He dy’d the third Year of the Cycle, and his Son ¢in 89%, 
Evang fucceeded him. SVR 


LVANG, Ninth Emperor, reign'd Sixteen Tears. 


FEHE diforderly Conduct of this Prince and his want of Merit render’d him very. con- svar, gth 
T temptible to all his Subjeéts ; he had no Talents, arid was fo timerous that he could neither !e+rr- 
make any Anfwer to his Minifters, when they came to him for Orders, or to give an account 

of their Adiminiftration. He could never bring himfelf to give Audience to foreign Ambaftadors, 

or receive in Public the Homage of the Tributary Princes, He dy'd the nineteenth Year of the 

Cycle, and was fucceeded the Year following by his Son Li-vang. 


LI-VANG, Tenth Emperor, reign'd Fifty one Years, 


HIS Prince was proud, felf-conceited, prodigal, and cruel. The Wealth which he drew 7; uany, roth 

from his Subjects by Exaétions, could {carcely fatisfy his Paffion for Riches, which he Emperor. 
{pent lavifhly and without Judgment ; the: Mifery of his, People was extreme, and nothing 27¥™". 
was heard every where but Complaints and Lamentations; Several Manifeftos were publith’d, | 
reprefenting the cruel Inhumanity of the Emperor, in menacing Terms, 

Thefe Clamours and Repinings of an opprefs’'d People only increas’d his Fury ; and he caus’d 
Search to be made after thofe whom he fufpedted to be at the Head of the Malecontents, in 
order to punifh them with the utmoft Severity. As he was con{cious how odious he had 
made himfelf to his Subjects, he fufpected that all their Difcourfe was on his ill Condu@, and 
therefore he forbid them, on Pain of Death, to converfe together, or even whilper to one an- 
other; fo that you might fee all the Inhabitants of the Metropolis, walking thie Streets with 
Eyes caft down in mournful Silence, and fhunning each other. Chau-kong, one of his moft 
faithful Minifters, having often in vain remonftrated to him on the Severity of his Govern- 
ment, ventur’d at length fo far as to reprefent, that he was not plac’d on the ‘Throne to make 
his People miferable ; that it was much eafier to ftop an impetuous Torrent, than reftrain the 
Tongue ; that the Methods us’d for that Purpofe only encreas’d the Violence of it; and that 
the forc’d Silence, which he had impos’d on his Subjeéts, feem'd to forebode fomethin 
dangerous and terrible, than the Liberty which they had of complaining. 

The Prediction of this Wife Minifter prov'd but too true ; forthe fifty fecond Year of the Cycle Forces th 
the People quite driven to defpair, like a Torrent which has broken down its Banks, rufh'd ‘of a People te 
fudden into the Palace, in order to affaffinate the Tyrant; who having fled at the firft Noite of the ‘volt 
Tumult, efcap’d their Fury. But they murder’d all his Family, excepting his youngeft fon 

_ whom Chau-hong had fecretly convey'd home, in order to conceal him from the Rage of the 
Multitude ; but they coming to hear of it, befieg’d the Houfe, and demanded the young 
Prince with Threats, Being ready to force their way in, Chau-kong, after a fevere Conflict Great Loya’- 
betwixt his Loyalty and Paternal Affection, at laft deliver’d them his own Son inftead of him - of Claw. 
whofe Throat they inhumanly cut before the Father’s Face. ? dong. : 


g more 
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pyn.in. Livan henceforward liv'd in Obfcurity, a Wanderer, and Fugitive ; all Chau-kong could 
cHEW. do to appeafe the People, and to re-eftablifh him on the Throne, was to no Purpofe, fo 
reli ee that the Throne was vacant for fome Years. ‘ 


Year before 


Chrifi 837. 


uv~ SWEN-VANG, Eleventh Emperor, reign'd Forty fix Years. 


. Lt VANG, dy'd in his Exile, the tenth Year of the Cycle; and the Throne was fill’d 
iithEmp. “~ by the young Prince, whom Chau-kong had fav’d from the Fury of a revolted Nation, 
This faithful Minitter having had time to inform the People, after what manner the right 
Heir to the Crown had been preferv'd, and how worthy he was of the imperial Dignity, he 
by Degrees brought them to Obedience ; fo that at the Death of Li-vang, Swen-vang was ac- 
knowledg’d Emperor. : 
As he was ftill very young, Chau-kong and another no lefs faithful Minifter, were appointed 
to be his Tutors, and to take Care of his Education. ‘They acquitted themfelves of this im- 
portant Employ with great Zeal, and their Royal Pupil was equally obfervant of their In- 
ftructions. Of this he gave fufficient Proofs, as foon as he was of Age to govern by him- 
felf; infomuch that it was faid in his Praife, that he reftor’d the happy Times, when the 
Throne was fill'd by the great Y% and the wife Ching-tang. 
Pelee The Cruelty and Diforders of the preceding Emperors had driven from Court the Wife 
Empire, Men: and Philofophers, who finding they could’ not put a Stop to thefe Evils, -retir'd into the 
Defarts and Mountains, there to ftudy Wifdom more at Eafe. The young Emperor recall'd. 
them from their voluntary Exile, and by his kind Treatment and Liberality fx’d them near 
his Perton ; all the Difcontent likewife which - his Father's Tyranny had caus’d was remov'd by: 
his Virtue. The Tributary Princes took a Pleafure to do him Homage, and imitate him 
in governing their refpeétive States ; whereby all the Members of the Empire refum’d the. 
moft perfect Subordination. ea 2 
which he ex- Some of the Nations of the South, who were feparated from China by the great River 
fee Ting-ife-kyang, taking Advantage of the Independency in which they liv'd, plunder’d the 
dang. neighbouring Provinces ; againft whom Swen-vang fent an Army:commanded by excellent Of- 
ficers, who quell'’d their Arrogance, and forc’d them to fubmit to the Laws and Cuflom of 
the Empire. The Prince dy’d the fifty fixth Year of the Cycle, and his Son Yew-vang fuc- 
ceeded him. 


YEW-VANG, Twelfth Emperor, reign'd Eleven Years. 


Ferw-vang, HIS Prince had very great Faults, without any of the good Qualities fo much adinir’d 
ieee T in his Father, which made him contemptible. Among others he fuffer’d himfelf to 
cyexevir be enflav’d by a Paffion, which was the Caufe’of his Ruin, as well as of great Troubles 
Yearbefcre in the Empire. He was fo defperately in Love with a Concubine, nam’d Pau-t/e, that for 
Ci! “77. the Sake of her and her Son, he put away the Emprefs, and difinherited the lawful Heir 
Fxievagnt- to the Crown. The Prince with the Emprefs h.s Mother retir'd to his Uncle, who had 
dette ofa a Principality in the Province of Shen-/. 
ome Notwithftanding all this Tendernefs for Pau-t/é, Yew-vang had no great Pleafure in the 
Enjoyment of her, becaufe fhe was naturally of a {plenetick and melancholy Temper; to 
remove which he had recourfe to all forts of Inftruments, that might infpire her with 
Gaiety and Mirth. ; 
He was then at War with the Weftern Tartars, and. had given Orders that when the 
Soldiers faw Fires lighted, they fhould immediately take their Arms, and attend his Perfon. 
His mean This Signal, which ought never to be us'd but in Cafe of Neceffity, he often order'd to be 
yieok given without any real Occafion, looking on it as a proper Diverfion for the Object of his 
her, Love; who was highly delighted to fee the Hurry that the Soldiers were in to run to the Em- 
peror, in order as they thought to fight in his Defenk, and then to fee how much furpriz’d and 
afham’d they look’d at having had fo many fatiguing Alarms to no Purpofe. 
She took great Pleafure alfo in the Noife made by the Tearing of Silks, and the Em- 
peror to humour her in this odd Fancy, debas’d himfelf fo far as to be tearing them conti- 
nually in her Prefence. . 
NeverthelefS the Emperor was difpleas’d that his Son had abandon’d him, and fent an 
Order to his Brother to bring him to him immediately. His Brother anfwer'd, that he would 
not obey his Orders, till the young Prince fhould be declar’d lawful Heir to the Empire ; which 
fo provok’d Yew-vang, that he inftantly declar’d War againtt him. This Prince, not being 
in a Condition to oppofe the Emperor's Forces, join'd the Tartars, and in the Night-time at- 
pani in tack’d the Imperial Camp. The Fires were immediately lighted, but the Soldiers, who had 
hs Desh been deceiv'd by this Signal fo often before, diftegarded it, looking on it as the ufual Game 
to divert Pau-t/é ; in the mean time the Camp was fore’d, and the Emperor flain. This hap- 
pen’d the feventh Year of the Cycle, and Ping-vang his Son fucceeded to the Empire. hth 
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PING-VANG, Thirteenth Emperor, Fifty one Tears. As 

HE Tartars, who were introduc’d into the Empire, taking Advantage of thé Con- Vs bre 

T fafion which the Emperor’s Death had caus’d among the Chincfé. Troops, plunder’d : 
wherever they came, and made divers Conquefts, The Tributary Princes being alarm’d Pisg-vang, 
at it, united their Forces to oppofe this Torrent, which threaten’d to overwhelm them. jah Ene: 

Among thefe Confederate Princes, the Kings of Tf and of Wey diftinguith’d themlelves j..ted. 
for their Valour, drove back the Tartars, and recover’d the Lands they had conquer’d. This 
SuccefS put an End to a foreign War, but gave Rife to civil Commotions, ftill more Be 
dangerous. Thefe two Kings kept Poffeffion of the Lands which they had taken from the eae 
Tartars, in Right of Conquelt, and ‘looking on themfelves as independent, refus'd to pependares, 
pay Homage to the Emperor, under Colour that he had Jent them no Alffiftance. This 
Example ‘produc’d fatal Conféquences, which the Emperor brought on himfelf, by removing 
his Court’ from the Province of Shea to that of Ho-nan. This Caution was imputed 
to the Fear wherewith the melancholy Fate of his Father had infpir'd him; and it was 
not doubted but his Defign in retiring farther from the Neighbourhood of the Tartars, was 
more for the Security of -his own Perfon than that of the Empire. ‘Several Tributary Princes, 
feeing themfelves abandon'd, follow’d the Example of the Kings of Tin and Wey, and made 
them(elves independant. There were three efpecially, who fignaliz’d themfelves by their Ufur- 
pations, and founded three canfiderable Kingdoms. The King of Tf feiz'd the Southern Part 
of the Province of Shan-tong ; the King ‘of Tt took the Provinces of Hii-quang and Kyang- 
fi; and the King of T/iz ufurp'd the greatelt Part of the Province of Shen-/,. 

Thefe three Princes no longer acknowledging any Superior, follow’d the Didtates of their snd make 
Ambition; and fecking only to enlarge their Dominions by the Spoil of their Neighbours, War ates 
made War againft cach other. The Emperor cndeaveur’d to put a Stop to their Proceed- vera Ages. 
ings, and enjoin’d them to live in Peace, but they -defpis’d his Authority. Thefe Wars 
lafted feverat Ages, and were not at an end in the Life-time of the celebrated Philofopher 
Confucius, whofe Hiftory begins here, which he has intitul’d Coun Tj. Ping-vang dy’d 
the fifty eighth Year of the Cycle, and was fucceeded by Whan-vang his Brother’s Son, 


WHAN-VANG, Fourteenth Emperor, reign'd Twenty 
three Years. 


WwH4 N-VANG afcending the Throne at this difficult Jun@ure, endeavour'd to bring Mben-cong, 
the Tributary Princes to their Obedience by gentle means ; but thefe proving ineffectual '4'h Emp. 

he had Recourfe to Arms, wherein he was not more fuccefsful. His Army being deieated, CreKXV nL 
and himfelf wounded, he gave up all Hopes of re-eftablifhing his Authority in the revolted Year before 
Provinces, and was content to preferve thofe which remain’d to him. He dy’d the twenty Cori 717. 
firft Year of the Cycle, and his Son Chwang:vang fucceeded him. Se 


CHWANG-VANG, Fifteenth “Emperor, reign'd Fifteen 
Tears. 


HIS Prince came to the Crown contrary to the Will of fevcrat of the Minifters, as Chavang- 
well as of his Father, who nam’d for his Succeffor the Son of one of his Concubines, ¥a7g» 15th 
call’d Kew. But one of the Grandces, who had great Authority at Court, having reprefented si ia 
to the reft of the Grandees and Minifters that this Injuftice done to the lawful Heir, would 
‘neceffarily occafion a civil War, and give a fatal Blow to the Imperial Authority, which 
totter’d but too much ‘already, moft of them approv'd of “his Reafons, and acknowledg’d 
‘Chwang-vang. 

Notwi:hftanding this, Kew had a Party, which form’d a Plot to affaffinate the Emperor. Confpiracy 
The Chicf of the Confpirators (who were three Years before their Defign was difcover’d) of Kew dee 
being one of the Council, and a Perfon of great Credit; the Minifter, who had taken fo ***¢ 
‘much Pains to place Chwang-vang on the Throne, counfel’d him to feem not to know any 
thing of the Confpiracy, but to fend for the Traitor as if he wanted his Advice on fome 
important Affair. The Confpirator coming to Court was ftabb’d by a Soldier, who had 
Orders for that Purpofe ; and Kew on this fled to the King of Yen. His Flight and the Death 
of the chief Plot fecur’d the Empefor on the Throne ; but the. revolted Princes con- Great Au- 
ftantly maintain’d their Independency : atid even the King of Tf, by. governing according to thority of te 
the Advice of his Ko-/au, or Prime Minifter, call’d Quen-chu, got fo great an Afcendant ee 
over them, that they feem’d as if they had depended entirely upon him; and durft un- 
take no Affair of Moment without his Approbation, Tie, Emperor dying in the thirty Gxth 
Year of the Cycle, the fame Koslau had fuch Influence if the State, as to procure almott all 
the Sufftages of the Minifters and Grandees in Favour of Li-vang ; who was a Relation of 
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eit the King his Mafter, and defcended from a younger Brother of the Imperial Family, call'd 
cHEmW, Chew, 


uUsv—r 
Cye.XX BU. 


ces LI-VANG, Sixteenth Emperor, reign’d Five Years. 


Chrift 717. 

Ti-wang, 6th HE Crown, by natural Right, defcended to one of the Nephews of the late Emperor ; 

Gon but he was excluded from it by the Eleétion of Li-vang, who was fupported by the Kin ; 

Powerof the Of 7/7, his Relation. This Tributary Prince enlarg’d his Power to the great Prejudice 

King of 7%. of the Imperial Authority, and ufurp’d the Title of Pa, that is to fay, the Chief ae he 
Princes, the greater Part of whom acknowledg’d him in that Quality. But this Title, which 
others alfo affum’d after his Example, lafted but one hundred Years, and then was abolith'd 
Li-vang dy’d the forty firft Year of the Cycle, and his Son Whey-vang {acceeded him, ; 


WHEY-VANG, Seventeenth Emperor, reign'd Twenty five 
Tears. 


Pres, HE firft fix Years of this Reign were Peaceable, but this Tranquillity was afterwards 
TASVEMP: difturb’d by the Zartars who inhabit to the North of the Province of Shan-fi ; againtt 
Tartare de. whom the Emperor fent an Army, commanded by the King of Jf. This Army attack- 
Kine oti ing them while they were befieging Tay-tong-fz, forc’d their Camp, put them to the Rout 
° “and oblig’d them to retreat with Speed into their own Country. This Victory, and the Trott 
Whey-vang repos’d in the King of 77, gave him fuch Authority, that he wanted nothing of 
being Emperor but the Title; and his Ambition, which was {till greater, would have 
put him upon dethroning his Mafter, if he had not apprehended that the other Princes, 
who were his Equals, would have oppos'd his Advancement to the Throne. 
Firt King of It is pofitively affirm’d, that Yapan began to be govern'd by Kings in the fifty eighth Year 
pees of the Cycle, and the fixteenth of this Emperor's Reign. 
Cre xxix, _ The Emperor dy’d the fixth Year of this Cycle, and was fucceeded by hiseldeft Son, call’d 


Year before Syang-vang. 


Cori 657. 
SYANG-VANG, Eighteenth Emperor, reign’d Ti birty 
three Years. 
Syang-vang, YANG-VANG, altho’ very young, obferv'd in his Father's Time, that the King of T/’s 


16th Emp. Ambition ws without Bounds, that his Authority increas’d daily, and that he aim’d at 
making himéelf Mafter of the Empire : Therefore as foon as he was on the Throne, he refolv’d 
to reftrain his ambitious Defigns; but as he could not effeét it by open Force, he made ufe of 
a Stratagem, which prov'd fucce(sful. 

Defeats the The King of J/ had found means through the Intrigues of his Prime Minifter to affemble 

Defigns of all the little Sovereigns that were dependant on the Imperial Crown. This was a kind of Con- 

the King of vocation of the States, which none but the Emperor had a Right to fummon. His Defign was 

hy eee to engage thefe Princes to acknowledge him for their Sovereign ; when the Emperor made 

os ufe of the fame Occafion to caufe the reft of the Princes to be jealous of him. To this Pur- 

pofe he fent a fkilful Embaffador with Letters to the Affembly. The Order of the Ceremony 
is, that when a Letter comes from the Emperor, it fhould be plac’d on a Table magnificent! 
adorn’d; and that the fame Honours fhould be paid to it, as to the Emperor himéfelf, before 
it was open’d. : 

The Ceremony was perform'd by all the Tributary Princes, except the King of 7/7; who 
feem'd to be at a ftand, and had even refus’d to comply, if his Prime Minifter had not made 
him fenfible on one fide, that his Conduét would give Diftruft to the Princes affembled, 
who were in Reality his Equals ; and on the other expofe his own Orders to be treated 
with no more Regard by his Subjects, than he had treated the Emperor’s. This Prince fol- 
low'd fuch wife Counfel againft his Will, and put off the Execution of his Defign to a more 
favourable Opportunity. In the mean time this public Proof of his Submiffion had great In- 
fluence on the other Princes, and help’d not a little to confirm them in a due Submilfion 
and Dependance on the Emperor ; which reftor’d the Government | to its ancient Form. 

His Son Ste. Syang-vang was beginning to enjoy the Pleafures of Peace, when it was difturb'd by the Dif- 
fe fence: © content of his Son, Sho-tay ; who left his Court the fifteenth Year of the Cycle, and put him- 
Ti, whoteon felf under the Protection of the King of Tf. Ac the fame time a Tributary Prince of the Province 
alter dies. of Shen-fi openly revolted ; but the Emperor foon defeated him with the Help of an Army of 
Tartars, whom he had brought over to his Intereft by marrying the Daughter of their 

Chief. He was foon after deliver’d from his Fears of the King of 7/4, who dy’d of old Age; 

and the Wars which arofe among his five Sons, who difputed the fovereign Power, together 

with the Divifion which enfu’d thereon in that Kingdom, feem’d to promife the Emperor 

latting 
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lafting Bafe. As therefore he thought he had nothing more to fear, he divore’d his Tartar py. 4.) 

Spoule (whom he had marry'd for political Reafons) under Pretence that fhe was a Stranger. CHE 
The Chief of the Tartars being highly provok’d at this Affront, refolv'd to be reveng'd. U-WAQ 

He fent therefore fér Sho-tay, who was quite deftitute of Help, and promis'd to make him ee 

Emperor, if he would join with him, which he did; and ‘they both march'd to the Capital crip 657. - 

of the Empire, from which the Emperor was oblig’d to fly. Sho-tay caus'd himflf to be UNG 

proclaim’d, while his Father wander’d about like a Fugitive, imploring Affiftance of the 

Tributary Princes. But having receiv'd from them the Succours he expeéted, with which he 

form’d two Armies, one of them befieg’d the Metropolis, enter’d it in Triumph, and pu- 

nifh’d with Death the rebellious Prince ; the other Army defeated the Tartars, and re-elta- 

blifh’d Syang-vang upon the Throne. This Event happen’d the feventeenth Year of the Cycle, 

when the Empire was reftor'd to its former Splendour, and the Emperor enjoy’d it peace- 

ably to his Death; which happen’d the thirty ninth Yeat of the Cycle, and his Son King- 

vang facceeded him. 


KING-VANG, Mineteenth Emperor, reign’d Six Tears. 


HE Empire began to flourifh when this Prince took Pofleffion of it; but his Reign Kix car: 
was too fhort for the Good of his People, who were always praifing his Mildnefs, Wif- aoe 
doin, and Moderation. He dy'd the forty fifth Year of this Cycle, as much lamented by his 
Subjeéts, ashe had been tenderly lov'd by them, and left his Crown to his Son Qyang-vang, 


QUANG-VANG, Twentieth Emperor, reign'd Six Tears. 


HIS Reign was equally fhort, and applauded by the People as the preceding. Qyang- ie 
vang had inherited all the good Qualities of his Father, and the new King of 7% 
was not in a Capacity to caufe any Difturbance, being hated by his Subjects, becaufe of his 
Cruelties, and want of Application to Government. A Prince, who was his Kinfman, having 
given him Advice with regard to his Conduét, he was fo provok’d at it, that he fent a Goodnefs the 
Ruffian, who had neither Fear nor Remorfe, to affaffinate him. The Villain, wha was to Poa fs 
pretend fome Bufinefs from the King of Jf, to make furer of his Blow, went betimes in the 
Morning to the Palace: where, finding the Prince feated on his Throne, receiving Petitions, 
and adminiftring Juftice, he became {eiz’d with Horrour at the Thought of ftaining his Hands 
in the Blood of fo good a Sovereign ; and not daring to return to his Matter witliout having 
executed his Orders, flew himfelf at*the Door of the Palace. 
The Emperor dy’d in the fifty firft Year of the Cycle, and was fucceeded by his Brother 
Ting-vang. 


TING-VANG, 7wenty firft Emperor, reign'd Twenty one 


Years. : 
HE whole Care of this Prince was to keep Wats at a Diftance, to preferve the Em- Ting-vang, 
pire in profound Peace, and caufe the Laws to be put in Execution. zi Emp, 


On the fourteenth Day of the ninth Month, in the fifty fourth Year of the Cycle, Lau-kyun 
was born in the Province of Hé-guang ; who is the Founder of one of the two principal 
Sects, which have infected the Empire, and whereof I fhall {peak hercafter. He taught, gis of Law- 
that the Soul died with the Body ; that the Happinefs of a Man confifted in Voluptuoufnels ; 4un, Founder 
and confining all Fglicity to this Life, he pretended to have found out 4 way to prolong it beyond vine Set ok: 
its natural Term ; hence this Seét was call'd the Sef of Immortals. It eafily found Admittance eas 
among the Grandees, who flatter’d themfelves that by embracing it they fhould prolong 
their Days, However there is Reafon to believe, that the Founder of this impious Se@ con- 
fefs'd a Supreme Being, which he call’d Tau; for he fays in one of his Treatifes, “* That 
“ this Tau has no Name that is fuitable to him ; that he created the Heaven and the Earth, 
“« without being corporeal; and that, tho’ he is himfelf immoveable, he gives Motion to all 
“ things.” This has occafion’d fome to think, that his Doétrines, where they are very bad have 
been _much corrupted by his Difciples. He dy'd at the Age of eighty four Yeats; as did 
this Emperor in the twelfth Year of the Cycle, and his Son K yen-vang f{ucceeded him. 


KYEN-VANG, Twenty fecond Emperor, reign'd Fourteen 


Years. Kyer-vang, 

zad Emp. 
HIS Prince, by his Wifdom and Prudence, preferv'd the Grandeur of the Empire, Cre Xi. 
oo ee with ey all the Burthen of the Crown. In his Reign two dan- ad betore 
gerous Opinions began, whic d i ae 
a " gan, made a great ae and were clearly refuted. The Newey WAY 
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the two Philofophers who broach’d them, were Yang and Me, the-former held, ‘that all Mem 
were to be lov'd alike, as well Strangers as thofe of the neareft Kin ; the latter would have 
every Man to mind his own Affair, without having the leaft Concern about the reft-of Man- 
kind, or even the Emperor himéelf. _ : ; 

Before this Reign, Hiftory does not mention the Kingdom of. U, which is at prefent the 
South part of the Province of Kyang-nan, 

The Emperor dy’d the twenty fixth Year of the Cycle, and was fucceeded by his Son, tall'd 
Ling-vang. , 


LING-VANG, 7zwenty third Emperor, reign'd Twenty 
feven Years. 


HE Chincfe Hiftory relates, that this Prince was born: with Hair.on his Head, and 
ok a Beard on his Chin. He is chiefly prais’d for his Wifdom and Prudence, in having 
preferv'd his Authority, and the Peace of the Empire, tho’ all the Tributary Princes were 
continually at War among theméelves. . ; 

The forty feventh Year of this Cycle, was remarkable for the Birth of Kong-fi-tfe or Confucius, 
fo often mention'd, whom the Chize/e account the greate(t Philofopher of their Nation ; He was 
born in the Province of Shan-tong, the fourth Day of the eleventh Month. When he was but 
pee Years old, he loft his Father Sto-dyang-bo, who was Prime Minifter in the Principality 
of Ta. 

The Death of the King of U gave Rife to a Difpute between his two Sons, which is 
without Example ; for the eldeft, to whom the Crown belong’d, refolving to refign it to his 
younger Brother, who refus’d it, plactd him on the Throne as it were by Force, put on him 
the Royal Ornaments, and faluted him as his Sovereign : But the latter left the Palace fecretly, 
and hid himfelf in the Defarts, fo that the elder was at lait oblig’'d to wear a Crown, for which 
he had fuch a noble Contempt. 

The Emperor dy’d the fifty third Year of the Cycle, and was fucceeded by his Son, calld 
King-vang. 


KENG-VANG, Twenty fourth’ Emperor, reign’d Twenty 
five Tears. 


{HIS Emperor is blam’d for his Negligence in the Affairs of Government, and his 

A = Indolence, with Refpect to what pafs'd in’ the Empire. For which Reafon the 
King of U alter'd his Defign, of fubmitting himfelf to the Empire and its Laws: 
fo that inftead of fending Ambaffadors to the Imperial Court, he fent them to that of the 
King of Li, who was of the Family of the Chew, and govern’d his Subjeéts according to 
the Laws eftablith’d by the Emperors of this Dynafty. 

The Wars, which had continu’d fo long among the Tributary Princes, having caus'd great 
Confulion in the Government of their refpective States ; the King of Ching, who reign’d in 
the Provinc@of Shen-/z, began to think of reftoring Order in his own, His Prime Minifter, a 
Perfon of known Ability and Merit, to whom he had committed this Truft, entring into 
his Matters Views, began with reforming the Abufes which long Ufe had eftablifh'd in the 
Court. He renew'd the ancient Laws that had been made by the heft Princes, divided the 
Lands equally, and fhew’d fo much Wifdom therein, that the Rich did not complain of 
what had been taken from them to fupply the Wants of the Poor. His Regulations on this 
Head were thefe ; vrz. oft Sad 

I. That the Lands fhould be divided into nine equal Parts, whereof the ninth Part fhould 
be the Domain, and cultivated at the common Expenfe, . 

II, That all People indifferently fhould be permitted to fith in the Lakes and Ponds. 

INI. That the Magiftrates fhould have an Eye particularly to all Widows, old Men and 
Women, who have no Children, and to Orphans, in order to affift them in their Neceffities, 

“Confucius marry’d at the Age of nineteen Years, contenting himfelf with one Wife, «by 
wliom he. had one Son. A while after he divorc’d her upon fome Pretence; but the 
true Reafon was, that being freed from the Cares of a Family, he might purfue his Studies 
with greater Application ; in effect, he made fuch a Progrefs in various kinds of Knowledge, 
that in a few Years he became the moft learned Do¢tor of this Empire. 

The Emperor dy'd the eighteenth Year of the Cycle, and was fucceeded by his Son, call'd 
Menz-vang. This Prince reign’d but a few Months, in which time he had a Son born, whofe 
Birth gave Rife to two powerful Factions in the Empire. ‘The principal Courtiers declar'd this 
Infant Emperor, and nam’d Guardians to govern the Empire in his Minority; while fome of 
the Governors of the Provinces, alledging in their Excufe his tender Age, and the Uncertainty 
of his Life, proclaimed the [fecond] Brother of Meng-vang. Both Parties proceeded to. Arms, 
hut this lat Faétion being the ftrongeft, took the Metrapolis, and plac’d King-vang on the 
Throne ; whofe Name tho the fame [in Sound] as his Father's (s), yet it is written in different 
Charaétersy and has a different Signification. 

: (:) It is Brother in the French by Miftake. 
: é KING- 
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KING-VANG, 7; wenty fifth Emperor, reign'd Forty four ON 


Year bebe 
Years. Chrift 547. 
: Lyn 
CoNnuCIys had already acquir’d fuch great Reputation, that he was follow’d by three King aan’, 
thoufand Dilciples, of which feventy two were diftinguifh’d by their Learning ; and in this ** my 
laft Number there were ten, who were fo accomplifh’d in all forts of Knowledge, that thcy 
were call’d by way of Excellence, The ‘en Philofophers. 

The thirty eighth Year of the Cycle Confucius was preferr’d for his great Merit to be Prime Cerf ins is 

Miai(ter of the Kingdom of Za, his native Country. ‘Thro’ his wife Counfel the Face of Af- be ae 
fairs was foon chang’d throughout the Land; he reform'd the Abufes that had crept into it, the Kingda 
and reftor’d Honefty in dealing; he taught young Men to refpect the old, and honour of 4. 
their Parents, even after their Deceafe; he infpir'd the fair Sex with Mildne(s and Chattity ; 
and caus'd Sincerity, Uprightnefs, and all other civil Virtues to prevail among” the Feople. 
The Love of Jultice became fo univerfal, that if any thing happen’d to be drop’d on the 
high Roads, nobody durft meddle with it, but the Perfon it belong’ to ; in fhort he 
eftablifh’d {ach perfect Order and Union in all Parts of this State, that it feem’d like a well 
govern’d Family. ; , 

About this time the King of 7 was affaffinated by his Prime Minifter, who feiz'd the King of 7 
Crown. This Ufurper fufpecting the Fidelity of his new Subjects, and fearing the Power of aftifinared 
the King of Lé, courted his Friendfhip, and at the fame time laid a dangerous Snare for eae Prime 
his Virtue. He reftor’d the Lands conquer’d by his Predeceffors, and made him a Prefent of a ‘nwa 
young Maiden, who befides being exceeding pretty, had a charming Voice ; fhe was order'd to Ciown, 
employ all her Charms, and the ufual Arts of her Sex, to infpire the King of Lé with Love, 

Confucius employ’d all his Eloquence to difttade his Prince from receiving fuch a pernicious 
Prefent ; but Love was ftronger than Reafon, and what the Philofopher forelaw came to 
pafs; for the Prince minding nothing but’his Miftrefs, and the Diverfions he made for her, ne- 
glected the Care of the State, ceas'd to adminifter Juftice, aud defpis'd the Counfels of the 
Wile Men who were at his Court. Confucius finding that he could no longer maintain the pru- laupetiote: 
dent Maxims which he had eftablith'd, laid down his Place of Prime Minifter, and retir’d out of figns his Pott 
the Kingdom. Mean time moft of the Tributary Princes were ftill at War together, wherein am revres- 
the King of U perifh’d miferably in Battle againft the King of Yw¢, which is at prefent the 
Province of Che-kyang. 

The fifty fecona Year of the Cycle, the Family of Z/az, which had twenty five Kings 
in the Space of fix hundred and thirty fix Years, was entirely extinguifh’d by the King of Song. 

Confucius ends about this Time the Hiftory of the Wars of the Tributary Princes, which 
had lafted two hundred Years; and dy’d the fifty ninth Year of the Cycle, in the feventy third 
Year of his Age, and the forty firtt of this Reign. The Chinefé pay the greateft Veneration 
to the Memory of this Philofopher, He is logk’d on as the Mafter and Doctor of the Empire. 
His Works have {0 great Authority, that to make the leaft Alteration in them would be punith'd 
asa Crime. Whenever any Diforder arifes in Point of Doétrine, a Quotation out of his Works 
decides it at once ; fo that the moft obftinate among. the Learned ‘are oblig'd to fubmit. His 
Pofterity are ftill in being, and enjoy the greateft Privileges; which have always {ubfifted, whatever 
Revolutions have happen’d in the Empire. Rindgom of 

In the fixtieth Year of the Cycle, the Kingdom and the Family of Chzn, which continu’d ona, 
fix hundred and forty five Years, under Twenty four Princes was entirely deAroy'd by the King 
of Ti. The Emperor dy'’d the fecond Year of ‘this Cycle, and left his Crown to his Son 
Ywen-vang. 


His Death. 


(NAJN 
Cye XXXL 
: ; Year hetere 
Cart 477- 


YWEN-VANG, Twenty fixth Emperor, reigi'd Seven Years. 


l' the Reign of this Emperor had been longer, the Power and Dignity of the Empire had yesencang,) 

bcen compleatly re-eftablifh’d, through the Wifdom and Mildnefs of his Government, 20th Emp.” 

The ancient Laws of his Predeceffors were beginning to revive, and moft of th® Tributary 

Princes were return’d to his Obedience, excepting the King of Li; who refus’d to come to the 

Affernbly of the States, which the Emperor had conven’d, ‘not looking on him@lf as a Vaflal , 

of the Empire. On this the Emperor caus’d him to be proferib’d asa Rebel, which is the firft bebe 

Inftance we find of that fort of Punifhment. The Prime Minifter of that Prince being difcon- /« «a Re. 

tented, came to the Emperor, who gave him the Command of the Army ; with which he fought ee 

feveral Battles, conquer’d almoft the whole Province, and fent Ambaffadors with Prefents to the 

Emperor, defiring the Inveftiture of that Principality ; which was granted him, on Condition 

ee eae aa and Tributes. The Kingdom of U, wich had fublitted é 

or fix hundred and fifty Years under twenty petty. Kings, was fubver h -leguom of 

King of Yue." y y p y K gs, ted at that Time by the U deilivy’2. 
Ywen-vang dy’d the ninth Year of the Cycle, and was fucceeded by his Son Ching-ting-vang. 


CHING.- 
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(AX; CHING-TING-VANG, Twenty feventh Emperor, reign'd 


Year betore Twenty eight Years. 


Chrijt 477. 

tine HIS Prince found the Empire almoft reftor’d to its ancient Splendour, and maintain'd the 

wag, asth Dignity of it, by his wife Conduct. The Emprefs dying, he liv'd ih Celibacy ; being 
Emperor, an admirable, tho’ rare Example of Continency, whence he was furnam'd the Chafte. 

Kingdom a The thirty firft Year of the Cycle, the King of T/ii, put an end to the Principality of Tas 

va sellrey"¢ which had continu’d fix hundred and feventy fix Years under twenty five Princes. . 

This Emperor dy’d the thirty feventh Year of the Cycle, leaving three Sons, who were old 

enough to reign. The eldeft, call’d Ngan, fucceeded him, but he only reign’d three Months, 

and was murder’d by his Brother Sd ; who enjoy'd the Fruits of his Crime no longer than 

five Months ; being affaffinated, under Pretence of revenging the Parricide, by his youngeft Bro- 

ther, Kau-vang, who afcended the Throne without the leaft Oppofition. 


KAU-VANG, /wenty eighth Emperor, reign'd fifteen N ‘ars. 


Kau- vane, LTHO' this Prince ufurp’d the Crown without Oppofition, yet the barbarous Aétion, 

28.hEmp. by which he made his way to it, difgrac’d him throughout the Empire; and furnith’d 
moft of the Tributary Princes with a Pretence to refufe paying him the ufual Homage, or 
to acknowledge him for their Sovereign, He had a Brother, call’d Whan-kong, whom he remov'd, 
out of Policy, from Court, by giving him a Principality in the Province of Ho-nan; one of whole 
Defcendants was the laft Emperor of this Dyna/ty. 

In the Kingdom of Z/, a very numerous Family, call’d Yyen, having become exceeding 
powerful by their great Credit and Riches; they made themfelves popular by their Libera- 
lity, and growing proud of the Authority they had acquir’d, caus’d the People to rebel, who fecret- 
ly made away with their King. But to remove the Sufpicion of their having been the Rigicides, 
they plac’d his eldeft Son on the Throne, and made the youngeft Prime Minifter; however, as 
they had divided all the great Pofts and Governments among themfelves, they left the Prince 
nothing but an empty Title, and kept all the Power in their own Hands. 

Kau-vang dy'd the fifty fecond Year of the Cycle, and was fucceeded by his Son Ghey-lye-vang. 


GHEY-LYE-VANG, Twenty ninth Emperor, reign'd 
Twenty four Years. 


Ghorhevang BOUT this time the cruel Wars between the Tributary Princes began again, and lafted 
agth Emp. A near three hundred Years. The Hiltorians call thefe times Chen-gue, or the warlike Ages. 

Each Prince aim'd at the Empire, and endeavour’d to deftroy his Rival, The Emperors had 
Mitersh'e — icarcely any thing left them except theic Dignity; and had the Affliction to fee both their 
Sate of he A thority and their Provinces taken from them by Degrees. The Hiftory tells us, that the nine 


Empire. = : 
oS “ Brazen Veftels, which Yu, the Founder of the firft Dyza/fy, caus'd to be made, reprefenting the 
feet Provinces of the Empire, fhook of their own accord ; which was look’d on as a Prefage of 


amongthe the Evils that threaten’d the State. 
pea The Kingdom of Jin was -divided among four Princes, who had conquer’d it. One of them, 
mc" who was become famous by gaining feveral Battles, form’d the Defign of feizing the other 
three Parts, but was prevented by Death. However his Son Chi-fyang, who fucceeded him, 
being equally unquiet, and ambitious to enlarge his Territories, picked a Quarrel with the Kings 
of Han and Ghey ; who chofe rather to deliver up the Places, which he unjuftly demanded by 
his Ambaffador under Pretence of making Satisfaction for Injuries receiv’d, than engage their 
Subjects in a bloody War. ia 
Chi-fyang, who breathed nothing but Hoftilities, thought to have made the King of Chav, 
another of his Neighbours, truckle in the fame manner; but that Prince not only difinifed 
his Ambaflador without giving him any Anfwer, but engaging the injur’d Kings of Han and 
Ghey to jdm him with their Forces, the Army of Chi-fyang was intirely ‘defeated, and himéfelf 
flain. The King of Chat having fabdued the Dominions of his Enemy, enter'd them in Tri- 
umph, and put all his Family to Death. Not content with this Vengeance, he causd the 
Corps of Chi-/vang to be brought before him ; and cutting off bis Head made a Cup of his 
Scull, out of which he us’d to drink, being varnifh’d over for the Purpofe. One of the Offi- 
cers moft firmly attach'd to Chi-fyang, was fo enrag’d at this Affront done to the Memory 
of his Matter, that he attempted feveral times to flip into the Palace of the King of Chad, 
and murder him; but being difcover’d, he was put to death, 
There was an®ther War between the King of Ld and the King of Tf. The former gave the 
Command of his Army to a brave General, nam’d U-4/, who entring the Kingdom of Tf, 
gain'd a great Victory, took five important Places, and would have puth'd his Conque(ts farther; 
if a Peace had not enfu’d between the two Kings. ‘This Officer was as fober as he was valiant ; 
he liv'd lke one of the common Soldiers, and equally fhar'd with them the Fatigue as well 
as 
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as the Gain; whereby he infpir'd his Troops with that Vigour to which he ow’d his Succefs Sent 
rather than to his Valour, Dea. 
The Emperor dy’d the Sixteenth Year of the Cycle, and his Son Ngan-vang fucceeded him. 


INNS 
Cre XXX. 
Year before 


NGAN-VANG, Zhirtieth Emperor, reign dTwenty fix Tears. 2 47. 


ISTORY relates nothing concerning this Emperor, excepting the Year of his Reign ; Nger-veng, 
and only gives an account of the Wars among the Tributary Princes. goth Emp. 
The King of a had engag’d in his Intereft the famous General U-Ai, juft now inention’d, 54, 4. 6. 
of whofe Wifdom he had conceiv'd as high an Idea as of his Valour. One Day difcourfing mous Gene- 
familiarly with him, concerning his Wealth, and the Strength of his Kingdom, which Nature "l. 
had fortify’d with inacceffible Rocks: U-4f made Anfwer, that he deceiv'd himfelf much, if 5,;, saying 
he plac’d his Security in fteep Rocks ; and that the Power and Grandeur of a State confifted to the King 
in the Virtue and Application of the Perfon who govern’d. 0 OF Ag. 
This Anfwer encreas’d his Efteem with the Prince, who having declar'd War again{t the King 
of fin, gave U-ki the Command of his Army ; with which he attack’d the Enemy, en- 
tirely defeated them, and forc’d the King to fue for Peace. Thefe and other no lefs glorious 
AGtions gain’d the General the Affection of the Prince, who to recompenfe him, made him his __ 
Prime Minifter. The Grandees difpleas’d hereat, endeavour'd to render his Fidelity fufpe¢ted; and ee wo 
faggefted to the King that it was not prudent to put a Stranger into the moft important Poft in prime Mini- 
the State. U-&:, being inform’d of the ill Offices they were doing him, left the Kingdom ter. 
fecretly, and retired to the Court of the King of Jj; where his Merit being foon knewn he Ricotta 
was plac’d at the Head of the Army, and having gain’d feveral Battles, againft different Princes, 
oblig’d them to feck the Amity and Alliance of his Mafter. The Great Men envying his 
Profperity, they endeavour'’d to ruin him with the King ; but not fucceeding in their Defign, they 
confpir'd againit their Sovereign as well as his Favorite ; who difcovering the Plot, all thofe con- 
cern’d in it were eithet bahith’d the Kingdom or put to Death, U-d# after this changed the Renders the 
Form of the Government, by limiting the Authority of the Grandees and Minifters, and lodging Page 
the Power folely inthe King. This Reform inthe State render’d it fo flourifhing that it became dered. 
formidable to the neighbouring Princes ; who confpir’d with the Governors and Magiftrates of 
the Kingdom, to deftroy a Man, who had render’d his Mafter fo much their Superiour in Power 
and Authority. Accordingly he was found murder'd in his own Houfe. 
The Emperor dy'd the forty fecond Year of the Cycle, and was fucceeded by his Son 


Lye-Vang. 


LYE-VANG, Thirty firft Emperor, reign d Seven Years. 


. i ‘HE Empire decay'd daily, and the Imperial Family was on the Brink of Ruin. All 4e-var, 
the Tributary Princes maintain’d their Independency, excepting the King of 7/7, who eee 

was the only one who renew’d his Homage on Lye-vang’s Acceffion to the Throne. The 

fame Year that he took Poffeffion of the Empire, the Kingdom of Ching, which had twenty 

three Princes in the Space of four hundred and thirty two Years, was deftroy’d by the King Kingdom sf 

of Han. ae 
The forty fecond Year of this Cycle was remarkable for the Birth of the Philofopher yy, fethe 

Meng-tfé, commonly known by the Name of Mengius, who is efteern’d moft of all the Phitviopher 

Chinefe Sages after Confugius. Lye-vang dy’d without Iffue in the forty ninth Year of the > 

Cycle, and his younger Brother Hyen-vang, fucceeded him, 


HYEN-VANG, Thirty fecond Emperor, reign'd Forty ° 
eight Years. 
HIS Prince had {carcely any thing elfe but the Title of Emperor; the Imperial Autho- Hytn2vang,; 


tity being fo little refpeéted that the Tributary Princes not only refus'd to acknow- 32d Emp. 
ledge him for their Sovereign, but alfo threaten’d to declare War againft him if he oppos'd their 
Defigns, or blam’d their Conduct. They being prepoffefs’d with an Opinion, that the Crown raas Sohing 
belong’d to the Poffeffor of the nine Vafes of Copper, which the great Yu had caus’d to Title. oo 
be made ; each of them ftrove to get the Poffeffion of them, in order to ufurp the Autho- 
rity over the reft. The Emperor, to defeat their Defigns, was oblig’d to have them thrown 
into a deep Lake, from which it was impoffible to get them out. 

Mengius, who was but thirty fix Years old, then flourith’d in the higheft Reputation, and Me? 
had feventeen Difciples that follow’d him. He travell’d over feveral Kingdoms, efpecially thof pe 
of Ghey and Tf, inftructing Princes how to govern their Subjects, and the Subjects in their Cre XXXIV, 
Duty towards their Princes ; as well as in the Virtues that they ought to practifeé, both in “bere 
the private and aétive Scenes of Life. ~~ eed 

Hyen-vang dy’d the thirty feventh Year of the Cycle, and was fucceeded by his Son 
Shin-tfin-vang. 


Vers Uu SHIN- 
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An, SHIN-TSIN-VANG, Thirty third Emperor, reigwd 
Len - | Six Years. 


Sot? Ll‘ this Prince had poffefs'd Strength and Courage enough to have taken Advantage of the 
ae Divifions and Wars, which reign’d among the Tributaty Princes, doubtke he -would 
_ have reftor’d the Empire to its former Grandeur: but his Cowardice and Sloth. in which 
he exceeded his Predeceflor, contributed more than any thing to the abafement of his Dig- 
Hisslothand Mity, and the extinction of his Authority ; while the King of Zen encreas'd to fuch a Digree 
Cowardice. that he kept the other Princes in Subje€tion to him, and had the Imperial one 
(ekg cs tho’ not the Dignity. Five Kings, viz. of I/#, Chau, Han, Ghey, and Yen, joined heir 
of the King Forces'to oppofe his formidable Power; but the King of Tn defeated their Army, and 
of Tin, might have deprived them of their Kingdoms, if a more important Concern had not cail'd 
him elfewher® Two Princes of the Weltern Part of the Province of Se-chwen, who were 
independant of the Empire, were at War together, and each demanded Aid from the King 
peti tei of Tfiz; who believing it was eafy to take Advantage of their Difference, and join. thofe 
five Confe. aft Countries to his own, marched to the Affiftance of one of thefe Princes, and defeated the 
derate Kings. Army of the other, who was found.dead in the Field of Battle; in fhort he oblig’d* the 
Prince, whom he had affifted, to pay him Homage, and an annual Tribute. — 
At the fame time the King of Ghey, one of the Confederates, having no Hopes of living 
: either eafy, or fecure in his Dominions, while he had fo powerful a Prince for his Enemy 
Ofwhom became his Tributary, and pay’d him the fame Refpéct and Submiffion as if he had been 
that of Ghy Emperor. The King of Zfn granted him his Friendfhip and Proteétion the more willingly 
becomes his ag by the Kingdom of Ghey, be could more eafily enter and fubdue the Territories of the other 


Trbary  Brinces of the Eatt. : 

The Emperor, who had been an idle Spectator of all the Victories of the King of Zin, dy'’d 
the forty third Year of the Cycle, and was fucceeded by his Son Ngan-vang. : 
NGAN - VANG,. Thirty fourth Emperor, reign’d’ Fifty 

mine Tears, 9 © 0 so 0 te 
Nanvang, HIS Prince's Reign was not more happy for being fo long; when he came to" the 
34th Emp. Throne, the Imperial Authority was almoft annihilated ; and tho’ he wanted neither 


Parts nor Virtue, yet ‘the State was too weak to‘undertake any thing that might give the 
leaft umbrage to fuch a powerful Prince asthe King of T/in. i 
Honour paid At this time a Ko-lau. of the King of Z/#, nam'd Kiv-yen, who had gain’d the Hearts of 
totic Me- all; by his Probity and Uprightnefs, fell a Sacrifice to Envy, and was unworthily depriv’d of 
mory oft ;, his Honours; not being able to furvive his Misfortune, he threw himfelf into the River and was 
nile,  drown’d. The People were fo fenfibly afflicted at his Lofs, that they preferve the Meinory 
: of it by a Feaft; which is ftill celebrated annually on the fifth Day of the. filth Month, 
when they fail about the ‘Rivers in ornamented Barks, as if they were in féarch of. that’ 
virtuous Mandarin, in order to bring -him to life again. : : Bl, 
esac Mengius ‘dy’d the ninth Year of this Cycle, in the eighty fourth Year of his Age, and 
Yearbefore is logk’d’ upon as the greateft Philofopher of the Empire, except Configius. . His Works are 
Chrif 297. held in high Veneration, and his Defcendants enjoy great _Priyileges. -Mean time the King of 
‘SY Tin followed clofely his ambitious Defigns, and infenfibly ‘élear’d’ the way to the Empire, by 
Merg-sfdies. uinderhand fupporting the War among the Tributary Princes; each of whom afk’d Succours from 
. him, which he readily furnith’d them with, that they might deftroy one another, and leffen the 
Kingdom of Number‘of the petty Sovereigns. Thus the Kingdom of Song, which had fubfifted three hundred 
Sugestind. eishty one Years, under thirty two Princes, was deftraytd by the Kings of Z/and T/i#; and 
the Principality of Z#, which had been govern’d by thirty four Sovereigns, was fubdu'd by 
the King of Tf. This laft alfo invaded the Territories of Ghey, who became tributaty ‘to bim. 
King of 7 _ After this Chau-/yang King of Ifin, no. longer concealing his Defign upon the Imperial 
dethrones the Crown, offer’d to the Sovereign Lord of Heaven a Sacrifice, with the fame Ceremonies 
Mmperor,  whiclnnone but the Emperors were allow'd to perform, ‘by which publick Aa he openly 
declared his Pretenfion to that fovereign Dignity. At that time there was no Prince pow- 
erful enough to difpute it with him, except the King of Tf; but Chau-fyang gained a com- 
pleat Viétory over him, and immediately fent part of his Troops to dethrone the Emperor, 
whofe Army was fo fmall, that it was defeated at the firft Attack ; and this unfortunate 
Prince was forced to implore the Clemency of the Conqueror, to acknowledge him. for his 
Sovereign, and yield up to him the few Cities that. remained in his Hands, ‘This Submif- 
fion faved him his Life, which he ended the Year following in the Province of Shan-/r, whither 
he retired. . ; a 
As foon as the Emperor’s Misfortune was publickly known, feveral of the Princes, par- 
ticularly the King of Han, haften’d to pay Homage to ‘the King. of If.’ Neverthelefs, as 
: - ke 


we 
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he was not acknowledg’d by the whole Empire, and there were {till fome Princes, who ade pox yp 
her’d to the Family of Chew, they elected Chew-kyun, one of the Grand-fons of the Brother ¢4 £ 4H. 


of Kau-vang, the twenty eighth Emperor of this Race. v ae 
Year before 


CHEW-KYUN, Thirty fifth Emperor, reign d Seven Years. “AL 


CHEW-KYUN took the Title of Emperor the forty third Year of the Cycle, and gather'd one 

Forces on all fides to make Head againft the Ufurper, demanding Aids from the Kings | 

of Tf, Ti, and.Ghey ; but thefe Princes fearing Chau-fyang, and regarding no Intercft but Ae 

their own, refus'd to fend him any. Chew-kyun finding himéel€ forfaken, and out of Hopes 5, Eadie the 

of maintaining himfelf on the Throne, abdicated the Crown, and liv'd a private Life. Thus Dynatty of 

ended the Dynafty of the Chew, the Cer, 
Chau-fyang did not long enjoy the Authority which he had ufurp’d, but dy’d even before 

the Abdication of the Emperor ; his Son Hyau-veng-vang dy’d the fame Year, and left the 

Imperial Crown to his Son, call'd Chwang-/yang-vang, who was the Founder of the Dyna- 


fly of Tin. 








The Fourth DYNASTY, call’d TSIN, which had Four 
Emperors, within the Space of Forty three Years. 


CHWANG-SYA NG-VANG, FirfE mperor, reign d Tbr ve 
; Vege ie 


tories of the King of Ghey. At firft’ he won feveral Battles, which fo alarm’d 75 7N. 

the other Princes, that fearing after he had gotten the Empire, he would difpoffefs Cx™ 

them of their Dominions, tive of them wz. the King of Han, Ti, Ten, Chay, fe 
cand Tfin, join'd the King of Ghey; their Forces confifted of two hundred. thoufand Men, ‘it Emperor. 
who defeated the Emperor's Army, and oblig’d him to quit the Territories which he had 


? ; , Orpofed by 
conquer'd. Six of the 
During thefe Tranfaétions the Emperor dy'd, and left the Crown to his adopted Son Sdi= Kings. 


whang-ti, who fucceeded in the fifty fecond Year of the Cycle. According to the Chine/é 
Hiftory he was born in the twelfth Month after his Conception. ' 


: 'T: Beginning of this Prince’s Reign is remarkable for his Inroad into the Terri- DYN. IV. 


SHI-WHANG-TI, Second Emperor, ‘reign’ d Lhirty feven 
. Yearr. 


F the Confederacy form’d by the fix Kings, above mention’d, for their common Defenfe: Shi-uhanett 

had continu’d, they might eafily have maintained their. Ground againft the Forces er 2dEmperor.. 
Shi-whang-ti; but their Ambition foon difuniting them, they made War on one another, subdues the 
and fo weaken'd themfelves by the Deftruction of their Armics, that by little and little Confederate 
they became a Prey to Shi-whang-ti; who having fabdu'd them one after another, Sings and 
put them to death with all the Males of their Families, cxcepting the King of Tj, whoin with thelr 
he referv’d for a more lingring and cruel Punifhment; for he fhut him up ina Park, planted Families to 
with Pine-Trees, where he allow'd him only juft as much Food as was neceflary to fupport: aon 
Nature. This unfortunate Prince, by thefe means grown defperate, refus'd to eat any of the 
Provifions which they brought him, and ftarv’d himéfelf to Death. ; 

_ The King of Han avoided the Fate of the other Princes, by delivering up himfelf with Excepe the 
his Troops and Dominions to the Emperor ; he liv’d at Court with the Ilonours belong- King’ol Han, 
ing to his Rank, and as he had both Abilities and Experience, Shi-whang-t7 often difcours'd She Mua: 
with him upon the Maxims of Government. 

All thefe Principalities being re-united under one Sovereign, and their Titles abolifh’d, Enlarges the 
became thenceforth Provinces of the Empire; which, having been farther enlarg’d by dic ia and 
great Conquefts the Emperor made Southward, was divided by him into thirty fix Provinces, iis Mlovinets 
‘ The Admiral of a little Fleet, fent to fome of the Yapanefe INands (r), affur'd the Empe- sapan frit 
tor in the Account he gave him of his Expedition, chat nothing could be more advan- feayled fre 
tageous to the Trade of the Empire, than to have a Colony fettled there; and to engage him China, 

more 


{t) P. du Halte omits the Expedition to Benga’, mention’d p. 1, which happen’d much about che (me time with thisto Fafan, 
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pines more effectually in that Defign, he told him that one of the Iflands produc’d a fovereign 
rsyn. Remedy againft all forts of Difeafes, and even Death itfelf. 
LY |. The Emperor, fond of living long to enjoy his Conquefts, was caught with this Bait, and fent 
eae him back with Ships, Soldiers, and three hundred young Men, with as many marriageable 
Chri 23-. Maidens, The Admiral arriving at an Ifland, built a City, of which he declar’d himfelf 
WY Sovereign ; in a thort time the Country was peopled, and the Inhabitants are proud of deriving 
their Original from the Chine/e. 
_ Shi-whang-ti having obferv’d in vifiting his Empire that the Northern Provinces, efpe- 
Builds the Clally Pe-che-li, Shan-fi, and Shen-fi, were much expofed to the fudden Incurfions of the 
Great Wall, Tartars ; he fent a formidable Army, w:tich having driven them back a great way beyond the 





Frontiers of the Empire, he immedivi-iy put in Execution the Scheme he had form’d to 
fecure his Country againft fuch dange:os Neighbours, by building a Wall from the Sea to 
the Extremities of the Province of S::-:, In che forty fecond Year of the Cycle, he caus'd 
Ships loaded with Iron, to be funk into the Sea, to fecure the Foundaticn ; one third part 


of the Men in the Empire, who were of « certain Age, were employ’d in the Work ; and 
the Architect was oblig’d under Pain of Death to join the Stones fo well with Mortar, that 
not a Nail could be driven between. 

There were large Arches built for the Paflage of Rivers, as alfo Forts along the Wall, at* 
proper Diftances for Garrifons, and Gates in the moft convenient Places, to facilitate Com- 
merce, and invade Tartary on Occafion, It was fo thick that feven or eight Horfemen could 
tide abreaft on it, and fo folid that it is almoft all ftanding to this Day ; but, what is more 
furprifing, is, that the whole was finifh’d in five Years time. 

Publithes a This ftupendous Work was enough to immortalize the Founder ; but not fatisfy’d with 
ne having Comparifons made between him and his Predeceffors, much to his Advantage, he pre~ 
Books which tended he had eclipfed all their Glory, and that Pofterity might have none to talk of but 
ce of himéelf, he endeavour'd to deftroy the very Remembrance of them. For this end he pub- 
the Scemes, lith’d a Decree, commanding his Subjects on pain of Death to burn the Books call’d 
King, and all the Works of Confugius, which tranfinitted the Virtues and Adtions of thofe 
great Emperors ; he only excepted thofe that treated of Architeéture and Medicine. To coun- 
tenance thefe deftructive Orders, he framed feveral Pretences: Thefe Books, {aid he, were ujeful 
when the Empire was divided among various Sovereigns, that the People might be govern'd by the 
fame Laws; but now that it is under one Monarch, it is the fame Spirit which governs and ani- 
mates the whole. Thefe Sciences, added he, to which an infinite Number of Men apply thém/elves, 
ferve onlyto encourage Idlenefs, while Agriculture, which is the Source of Happine/i to the People, 
éf neglected. n fhort, according to him, thete Books contain’d the Seeds of Rebellion, and thofe 
who made them their Study went fo far in their Pretence to reform the State, that if the wife 
Commands of the Prince, which muft vary according to the feveral Occafions, were not con- 
formable to the ancient Laws of the Empire, they took the Liberty rafhly to condemn his 
Conduét, and with their feditious Difcourfes kindled a Spirit of Difobedience and Rebellion. 

This Decree was executed by the Governors with the utmoft Severity; they made the ftriéteft 
Search for thefe valuable Books, and the Men of Learning, who were found with any of them 
in their Cuftody, were put to Death; however, fome Copies of them were fav'd, as I have 
mention’d in another Place. This Decree of the Emperor, and the Severity with which it 

Which has was put in Execution, have made his Name odious to Pofterity, and the Lofs of thefe ancient 
ee Monuments is much bewail’d by the Chinefe, at this Day. A profound Peace fucceeding after 
Makes Laws. a twenty five Years War, the Emperor made feveral néw Laws, and alter’d others. As he had 
feveral Children, fome of his Minifters advis'd him to create the Younger, Sovereigns of cer- 
ie a tain Provinces ; but the Emperor putting them in mind of the Troubles which the erecting 
ref Principa. fuch Principalities had caus’d under the preceding Dynaffies, rejected that Method; and inftead 
tities for the ehereof order’d Palaces to be built for them in feveral Cities, where they fhould be main- 
ene tain’d at the Emperor's Expence, and treated with the Refpect due to their Birth, but have 
ger Children no Authority over the People. This Cuftom has been obferv d almoft ever fince, and in latter 
or umperort, Reigns they have been oblig’d to refide in the Metropolis, and to follow the Court. 
points tno. Sbi-whang-ti, who was not us'd to be at reft, refolv'd to make a fecond Progrefs, through the 
ther Way. Faftern Provinces of the Empire, and took his fecond Son with him ; but falling dangeroufly 
ill} on the Road, he dy’d in the thirty feventh Year of the Cycle. 
Finding himfelf drawing near his End, he wrote a Letter to his eldeft Son, declaring 
Dies, and his Dim Emperor, and deliver’d it together with the Seals of the Empire to his fecond Son, in 
younger Son order to fend them to his Brother ; but as foon as the Emperor was dead, the young Prince 
fupplants the refoly’d to place the Crown on his own Head. The only way to fucceed in this Affair, was 
ei to engage Li-t/é, the Prime Minifter, in his Party, who had great Authority in the Em- 
ted Emperor. pire ; Ke indeed rejected the firft Propofal, but on new Sollicitation, his own Intereft and the 
Merit of the young Prince at length prevail’d with him ; and being in great Efteem, his own 
Example drew almoft all the Suffrages over to the young Prince. The eldeft Son, who had 
got together fome Forces, in order to maintain his Right, finding that moft of the Pro- 
vinces had already acknowledg’d his Brother Emperor, was oblig’d to fubmit ; but the Steps 
he had taken, being look’d upon as Crimes of high Treafon, he was order’d to kill himfelf. 


EUL- 
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EUL-SHI, Third Emperor, reign'd Three Tears. | 


HIS Prince, who was both an Ufurper and a Murderer of his Brother, during the fhort cy,i2 237. 
time that he reign’d, fhew’d how unworthy he was of the Crown. He chofe the greateft ie 
Enemy of the Family of Tin for his Ko-/au, or Prime Minifter, who affected a great Zeal Fee cor 
tor his Perfon, tho’ fecretly he was endeavouring to extirpate all his Race ; and indeed the miffed by thes 
Emperor’s Inclinations too well feconded the Views of the Traitor. : staan < 

This Prince had told him feveral times, that, Life being fhort, he would pafs it as pleafantly Kininer. 
as polfible, and indulge himfelf in an unbounded Loofe of Pleafure. ; 

_ The Ko-/au upon this advifed him, to remove all the Minifters and Governors appointed 

by his Father, who, he faid, would be continually difturbing his Pleafures with their Remon- 
ft-ances, und Threatnings, and put in their Places fuch as he was fure would have a regard to 

his Quiet. The. Emperor follow’d this pernicious Coun(el, and all Employments were fill’d 

with Creatures of the Ko-/au. 

. The Complaints and Murmurs which enfued in all the Provinces upon this Change, made 

the People,(who were burthen’d with Taxes to fupply the Emperor’s Expences in building Palaces, 

Parks, and fine Gardens,) ready to revolt, Add to this, that the fmalleft Faults were punith'd 

in the fevereft manner; and that often the Governors gratify’d their private Refentments, 

under Pretence of pleafing the Emperor, and executing his Orders. 

One of the Generals of the Army, who had been fent into the Eaftern Provinces, to quell net ee 
fore Troubles, was the firft that revolted; and engag’d the ‘Proops to proclaim for Emperor yois, 
the Lawful Heir, who was Son of the eldeft Brother, and to dethrone the Ulurper, who had 
murder’d him, 

At this Junéture there appear’d a Freebooter, call'd Lyew-pang, who from a private Sol- yetk of 
dier was’ become Captain of a Troop of Vagabonds. He was endow’d with great Qualities, 2 e 
being courageous, mild, and moderate ; tho’ a ftri€t Obferver of the Laws of Military Difci- 
pline among: his Companions. He was alfo naturally eloquent and perfuafive, efpecially when 
he declaimed-againft the Luxury and Indolence of the Emperor. - A great Phyfiognomift meet- 
ing him on the Road, threw himfelf at his Feet: By the. Lines of .your Face, which, fays; he, 

I have carefully examin'd, I know you will be Emperor, and I'render you beforehand the Refpetts, 
which a Subj owes to his Sovereign. I have a Daughter, who has not ber Equal for Beauty . 
and Wifdom in the Empire; her I offer you in marriage, fo fure I am, that my Prediction will He marries a 


. . 4 Fortune-Tel- 
one Day come to pafi. Lyew-pang charm'd with this Difcourfé accepted the Offer, and was ters Daugh- 
inftantly marry’d, is ter 5 


Mean time the revolted General form'd a Defign to make himfelf King of Zi; and march- defeats the 
ing towards one of the Places of that Kingdom, which he hop’d to take in a fhort time, sevoted Ge: 
the Governor feeing the Danger he was in, begg’d Affiftance of Lyew-~pang : who by his Pre- "*? 
fence and the Terror of his Name caus'd the Enemy to retreat, and thus deliver’d the City. 

But the Governor, inftead of. acknowledging the Service, fhut the Gates againft. his Deliverer. 

Lyew-pang, being inform’d’ by a Letter faften’d to an Arrow, which was fhot into his Camp, 
that the Governor’s Ingratitude had caus’d a Sedition in the City, immediately befieg’d, and {ealing 
the Walls, took it. ‘The Governor having been flain at the firft Attack, the Inhabitants declar’d and becones 
for the Conqueror, who enter’d with his Army in Triumph ; and thus from being Captain of General of a 
the Vagahonds, he became of a fudden General of a great Army, as well as Mafter of a tich 8 A"™y 
Booty. Hercupon he caus'd red Enfigns to be made, and began to entertain Hopes of fulfilling 
the Predidtion of the Fortune-Teller. 

In the mean time, tho’ the Emperor’s Throne fhook under him, yet it could not roufe 
him out of that dead Lethargy, into which the Love of Pleafure had thrown him; and the 
perfidious Ko-/av, inflead of endcavouring to recover him, precipitated his Ruin, by his per- 
nicious Advice ; he falfly accufed of Crimes the Minifters and Governors, who were beft 
affected. to the reigning Family, and had them immediately put to Death. Such a Career of 
Covetoufnets aid Cruelty making the Pcople defperate, many Cities, and even whole 
Pr. -inces, received thofe who came to take Poffeffion of them, looking on them as the Aven- 
gers of publick Liberty. Sothat in the fecond Year of Evl-/bi, feveral Provinces revolting, SeveralKing- 
chofe their own Sovereigns; and thus all the Kingdoms rofe again, which had been deftroy'd ie led 
by the Dexterity of Shi-whang-ti, particularly thof of Tf, Yen, Chau, Ghey, and Tfit. 

The King of T/it, who was the moft. powerful, having taken into his Service the brave Lvew.tang 
Lyew-pang, tent him and two other Generals, with each an Army under his Command, to &'¥* ee 
attack the Emperor feparately ; promifing to beftow the Kingdom of T/n on any of the three, 8° *” 
that fhould take the Metropolis, and drive the Emperor out of it. 

The Chine Monarch concluding, that if he defeated the King of T/i, he could eafily defeats the 
fubdue the reft, fent a large Body to oppofe his three Generalas, one of whom was beaten PPE 
by the Imperial Army, which at length was routed in its Turn by the General of Ti, orces, 
named Hyang-hyu. . 

On this they fént to Court for a. Reinforcement, but the Deputy being oblig’d to return 
without having had an Audience of the Ko-/aw, they with their General join’d the Forces 
under Hyang-hyu. 


VoL. I. : x x ; The 
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Sewn The Ko-lau hearing of the Defertion of the Imperial Army, and fearing that his Treachery 
zs. fhould be futpected, to prevent the Punifhment which he juftly dreaded, brought an Affaffin 
WN into the Palace, who murder'd the Emperor in the twenty fourth Year of his Age, and the 
eee third of his Reign. Thus perifh’d miferably a Prince, who pav'd his Way to a Throne by 
Clit 23>, the Murder of his Brother. 

uN Mean while the Ko-/az, who had fhut himfelf in his Palace, pretending to be fick, came 
Ae sae out in hafte, as if he wanted to difcover the Regicide and his Accomplices, and the better 


by hisKe-/au, to make this Shew of his Fidelity pafs unfufpected, he plac’d Ing-vang, who was Grand 
Nephew to the Emperor, on the Throne. 


ING-VANG, Fourth Emperor, reign'd Forty five Days. 


Jrg-vang, 4th HIS Prince had been but three Days Poffeffor of the Crown, when he difcover’d that 
Emperor, it was the treacherous Ko-/ax, who had murder’d the late Emperor. But as it was 
Furs to Death hazardous to punith fo powerful a Minifter openly, he pretended to be fick, and commanded 
Ko-lau, his Son to ftab the Traytor, when he came alone, according to the Privilege of his Place, 
to fpeak with him in private. This was put in Execution, and the Empire thereby de- 
liver'd from a Monfter, who difpos'd of all Employments, and arbitrarily deprived the Mi- 
nifters and Governors, both of their Subftance and Life. Afterwards they put to Death all hig 
kindred to the third Generation. 
it nu pang In the mean time Lyew-pang was advancing towards the Capital: which when the Empe- 
oe ror heard, he drew out all echis Troops that were in Garrifon, to ftrengthen his Army. 
and puts an Lyew-pang on his fide making ule of Stratagem, fent abundance of his Soldiers, under Pretence 
Pau of being Deferters, into the Imperial Camp ; where they corrupted great Numbers, craftily per. 
the Gin. fuading them that it was their Intereft to follow Lyew-pang: who heing inform’d that the Im- 
perial Army was ready to mutiny, came upon it fuddenly and defeated it, ‘The Emperor find. 
ing himfelf forfaken by his Subjects, and fearing Death more then the Lofs of hisCrown ; 
threw himfelf at the Conqueror’s Feet, and deliver’d him the Seals and other Marks of the 
Imperial Dignity. Lyew-pang entred the City in Triumph, which he gave Leave to his Sol. 
diers to plunder, excepting the Palace, where he found immenfe Riches forbidding them 


under the fevereft Penalties to ufe any of the Inhabitants ill, 








The Fifth DYNASTY, cal’d HAN, which had Twenty 
five Emperors in the Space of Four hundred and twenty 
fix Tears. 


KAU-TSU, FirftEmperor, whofe Name before was LYEW- 
PANG, reign’d Twelve Years. 


DYN. Vv. ° YEW-PANG was the Founder and firft Emperor of this Dyna/fy, under the Name 
Bas of Kau-t/it, At firft he only afflumed the Title of King of Tin ; becaule he had 
‘ taken the Capital of the Empire, in the Name of the King of T/ii, who had 


Kau-thi, if we 7 : ° 
Emperor, promis'd to give him that Kingdom. 


comes oan Hyang-byu(a), the other General, who as hath been obferved had alfo been fent to dethrone 
wie Noe: the Emperor, was vext to find that Lyew-pang, through his Expedition and Addrefs, had de- 
hu, priv’d him of the Glory and Principality to which he afpir’d ; and as he was brutifh and 
cruel, and at the Head of a numerous and well difciplin’d Army, it was fortunate for 
Lyew-pang, that he prevented its coming to an open Rupture. This was effected by means 
of an Interview, procur'd by the Father of Hyang-hyu, at which the Generals being reconcil’d, 
they afterwards entred the Metropolis together. ) : 

who murders. Hyang-hyu, not pleas’d with the Clemency and Mildnefs of Lyew-pang, and to fhew his hatred 
thedethron'’d t9 the Princes of Tin, fet the City and the Imperial Palace on Fire; had the Tombs of the Prin- 
Emperor. ces of Tfin fearch'd, and their Bones thrown into unknown Places; and with his own Hands 
murder'd the dethron’d Prince, whom Lyew-pang had treated with great Refpect ever fince 

his Misfortune. . ; : 
A great number of the late Emperor’s Soldiers, who were among his Troops, having 
musmurd at his Cruelty, he caus'd their Arms to be taken from them by Stratagem ; after 
which they were furrounded by his Army, who cut all their Throats without Mercy, a his 
rders, 


. (a) In the Orig. Hyang-yu: 
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Orders. So many barbarous Aétions render’d him abhorr’d by the Soldiers, as well as the 4; y. 
People ; and ferv'd as a T’oil to fet off the Juftice, Clemency, and Moderation of Lyew-pang. HAN, 

As Hyang-byu had made himfelf abfolute in the State of Han, and plac'd Garrifons in moft i 
of the Cities, he next rcfolved to murder his Mafter, to whom he owed his prefent For- ‘Year betore 
tune; whereby he propofed both to attain the Empire, to which he had long afpired, and Chriff 237+ 
be revenged on him for having preferr’d Lyew-pang before him, in giving him the Principality LYN 
of Tfin. With this Defign he fet toward the City of Kyew-kyang, in the Province of Kyang- Hyangebva af 
Jf, where the King of Tj was. This Prince to honour his General, came himéelf to meet pace oe 
him, and was immediately affailinated. Lyew-pang being grieved at the Misfortune of this ° 
Prince, who was his Benefactor, order'd the moft magnificent Obfequies poflible for him ; 
which gain’d him ftill more the Affection of the People, who join’d with him to revenge F 
the Death of their Sovercign. The two Generals, who from this time were at War together Pe 
for the Imperial Crown, having fought feventeen Battles, with various Succefs, at laft Lyew~ pane, and 
pang entirely defeated his Antagonift’s Army, who flew him(elf to avoid falling into his Ene- kill himfell, 
my’s Hands. 

qs Soldier, who found his Body on the Ground, cut off his Head, and carry’d it to Lyew- 
pang, after which it was fix'd on a Spear, and thew’d to all the Inhabitants of ju. The Con- 
queror uled his Victory with Moderation ; he order’d a magnificent Funeral for Hyang-hyu, to 
fhew the Efteem he had for his Valour, and gave his Father the Sovereignty of a Province. 

This War being ended, he conven’d a General Affembly of the Eftates of the Einpire ; ee 
wherein he was declared Emperor, under the Name of Kau-t/i, by all the Tributary Princes, yeror, | 
Grandees, and Governors of the Provinces. He kept his Court at firft in the Province of Shen-f, 
but afterwards remov’d it into that of Ho-nan, where it continued one hundred nincty fixYcars, 
under twelve Emperors, : 

At a great Feaft which he gave to his Officers and Soldiers, with whom he talk'd very 
familiarly, he afk’d them, to what they attributed his Advancement to the Empire ; they mak- i 
ing Anfwer in flattering Terms, afcribed it to his Merit, Valour, and other great Qualities ; You aoe 
are miftaken, veply'd the Emperor, if is owing to this, that Iknew how to diftinguifh the different ciccited his 
Talents of thofe whom I honoar'd with my Confidence, and to give them fuch Employments as they were Advance: 
moft fit for. ‘ 

“esa falling fick, nam’d his Son Whey-ti for his Sugceffor, appointing him Minifters 1 
whom he might confide ; he dy’d the forty third Year of the Cycle. The Chinefe Hiftory 
beftows on-him the higheft Elogies, 


WHEY-TI, Second Emperor, reign'd Seven Years. 


HE Eimpire expected great things from this Prince, he being endow’d with Abundance /y-ti, 2d 
T of Meeknefs, and Moderation, as well as great Courage. But thefe Virtues were defac’d fonts 
by much greater Faults; his immoderate Love for Women ruin’d his Health, and his Complai- Motheg with 
fance for his Mother induced him to intryft her with the Care of the Empire. Ais iets: 

This Princefs affum’d the whole Authority to herfelf, and was generally, hated. for her Cru- Her wicked 
elty and other Crimes. She removed the Minifters and Governors, .agcording to her Fancy, and Pracice?s 
difpofed of their Places to her Creatures, The ordinary Inftrument of her Revenge was Poifon, 
which fhe caufed to be given fecretly to thofe fhe wanted to get rid of. 

The King of Zf, who was the: Emperor’s:eldeft Brother, coming to vifit.him, when he 
was fick, had been difpatch’d in the fame manner, if the Emperor himéelf had not taken 
the fatal Cup, which fhe had prefented him, out of his Hand; 

Whey-ti dy’d the fiftieth Year of the Cycle, being opprefs'd with Infirmities, which his She fets up 
loofe Life had brought upon him. Lya-bew, his Mother, fearing that thcy intended to fet one *° ee 
of the Emperor’s Brothers on the Throne, pretended to have a Child, which fhe bought of a Death. ee 
Countrywoman and declared herfelf his Guardian; but confidering that the Cheat was in 
Danger of being difcover’d, while the Mother lived, fhe caus'd her to be ftrdtgled. 


LYU-HEW, the Ufurper, reign'd Eight Years. 


HIS Princefs was not fatisfy’d-to have raifed her’Family out of the Duft to the heigheft pyy.se 
Dignities of the Empire, but fhe wanted the Tributary Crowns at her Difpofal ; and the Uiurper. 
put to Death one of her Minifters who had the Courage to tell her, that thofe Dominions 
belong’d of Right to the Princes of the Family of Han, and that her Hufband had {worn all 
the Governors to maintain that Right even by Force of Arms, ‘if Neceflity required ‘ir. 
However, fhe thought herfelf powerful enough to fear nothing ; and in effeét gave the Sove- 
reignty of fome Provinces to her own Relations, on Condition of paying her Homage. 

_After this fhe murder’d the young Child, to which fhe was Guardian, and by fo doing ytucders the 
difcover’d the Secret of the Artifice which her Ambition had prompted her to, Her Relations pretended 
alfo abufing their good Fortune, behav’d themfelves with fo much Arrogance and Pride, that Hei" 
the Nobles combin’d together to reduce them to their former defpicable Condition, when 
this wicked Princefs was taken away by a fudden Death, in the fifty eighth Year of the Cycle. 

Her 
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Bea Her Memory was fo odious, that nobody would take the Part of her Family ; fo that all her 
HN, Relations were maflacred throughout the Empire. 
Wyn They proceeded immediately to eleé&t an Emperor, and chofe the Sovereign of a fmall State, 


yar ent who was the fecond Son of Kau-tfi. He afcended the Throne without Oppofiuion, and took 
Clrif 77. the Name of Ven-ti. 


VEN-TI, Zhird Emperor, reignd Twenty three Years. 


Venti, 3A We. the Reign of this Prince the Empire recover’d its ancient Splendor ; and his 
Em peer Virtues gain’d him in a little time the Love of the Nobles as well as the People. 
Empire cits In the Sacrifices which he offer'd, according to Cuftom, to the Lord of Heaven, he frit 
formertutlre. pray’d for the Happinefs and Profperity of his Subjects, then for the Prefervation of his 
Perfon. He was fo frugal, that he would not fuffer the leaft Alteration to be ‘made in the 
Furniture of his Palace, nor to be ferved in Gold or Silver Plate; and prohibited his Wives 
even the Emprefs herfelf, to wear Silks, that were either embroider'd or of various Colonie, 
He teftify'd his Tendernefs for the People, by remitting the Duty on Salt, andone half 
of the ordinary Taxes; alfo by ordering all the poor old Men in every Province, after they 
were arrived to the Age of fourfcore, to be maintain’d at his own Expence. 
Wholefome There being a Mint for Copper Money no where but in the Metropolis, whereby the Im- 
Regolations. pcrial Treafure found an Advantage, but the Public fuffer’d in Proportion to the Diftance of 
Places ; he permitted the Coinage of them all over the Empire, ordering, that this fort of 
Money fhould be made round, with a fquare Hole in the middle for the Conveniency of car- 
rying it. The preceding Wars having laid wafte the Country and ruin'd Agriculture, which 
is one of the principal Supports of the State, he cultivated the Earth with his Royal Hanss, 
in forme fort to enoble that laborious Profeflion, He caufed Mulberry-Trees to be plented, 
and Silk-Worins to be bred in his Palace, in order to induce the Grandees to follow his 
Example ; obliging the Emprefs and his other Wives to employ themfelves in Needlework, 
that they might fet a Pattern of Induftry to the Chincfe Ladies, He protected Learning, and 
gave leave for the Books, which had been faved from the Fire, to be produc’d. In his Reign 
the Art of making Paper was alfo firft difcover’d, by grinding Baméd in Mills made on 
Indiantnk ~~ Purpofe ; every thing before being written on Leaves, or the Bark of Trees, with an Iron 
invented. Pencil; inftead of which they invented likewife Pencils made of Hair, and Ink which is 
diffolv'd in Water on a Piece of Marble. While this Prince was thus employ’d in making 
his People happy, the Tartars made feveral Inroads into the Empire, but were repulfed with 
The Tartar; Lofs, and driven a great Diftance from the Frontiers. The moft diftant Nations were fo af- 
repulfed.  feétzd with the Fame of his Virtue, and Wifdom of his Government, that the Provinces of 
Quang-tong Quang-tong and Quang-fi voluntarily offer’d to fubmit to his Laws, and pay’d him 1ribute; 
ie | Seana he on which he fent Ambaffadors: to receive their Homages. The only Fault which this Prince 
Laws* is accufed of, is his Weaknefs in giving credit toa certain Impoftor, who prefented him with 
a very coftly Liquor, affuring him that, if he drank it, it would make him immortal. 
He dy’d in the forty fixth Year of his Age, and the twenty firft Year of the Cycle, and 
was fucceeded by his Son King-ti. 


KING-TI, Fourth Emperor, reign'd Seventeen Years. 


King-ti, 4th HIS Prince was remarkable for his Mildnefsand Clemency. One of his firft Aé&ts was 
Emperor. T to mollify the Rigour of Punifhments which were then inflifted on Criminals; but he 
re-eftablifh’d the Taxes, which his Father had reduc’d to one half, alledging as a Reafon, 
that fince Agriculture was reftored, the Imperial Treafure ought to be put ina Condition to 
fupport the Occafions of the State. : ; 
The great Indulgence of thofe who had the Care of the Education of the young Princes, 
. occafion’d great Diforders in his Reign. As it was the Cuftom for the Children of the Tri- 
The ram | bUtary Princes to be educated with thofe of the Emperor, the eldeft Son of King-t? made 
Aion of his a Feaft for one of them, whom he had taken a particular Affection for, above the reft ; 
eldeit Son ec: in which he carry’d the Debauch to fuch Excefs, that having quarrell’d with his Favorite, he 
in theEm. ftabb’d him dead with a Knife. The Father hearing of his Son’s Death, fwore to revenge it, 
pire. and engag’d in his Quarrel fix other Tributary Princes, who join’d Forces with him. The 
Emperor, to prevent their Defigns, fent an able General with an Army againft them ; who had 
the Policy to draw the Enemy into a Province, where they had Difficulty to meet with Pro- 
vifions, while himéelf, fortify’d in his Camp, had plenty of all things neceffary for the Subfiftance 
of his Army. : ; 
The Confederates perceiving they fhould foon be afflicted with Famine, refolv'd to divide 
their Forces, and attack the Camp on all fides at once. But being repulfed with very great” 
Lo&, they fell into a diforderly Flight, on which the Imperialifts made a dreadful Slaughter ; 
and the fix Princes were either kill’d by the Emperor’s Soldiers, or kill’d thernfelves to prevent 
falling into the Enemy’s Hands. at 
eC 
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The Emperor dy'd the thirty feventh Year of the Cycle, and was fucceeded by his Son Bie te 
Vi-u. , fee 


Cyc. xxxvie 


. . ’ . a c 
VU-TI, Fifth Emperor, reign'd Fifty four Years, — Ygrprre 
HE Prudence, Moderation, and Valour of this Prince, his Application to Government, ir, sth 
his Love for the Sciences, and particular Regard for learned Men, made him eftecm’d Ee 

as one of the greateft Emperors that ever reign’d in Chita. As foon as he had perform'd his privee. 

Father’s Obfequies, he fent for all the chief Philofophers in the Empire to his Court, to con- 

fault them upon the Meafures of hisGovernment. And as he was naturally inclin’d to War, 

he thought they would have incourag’d his Inclination, by advifing him to attempt the Con- 

queft of forne neighbouring Countries, that he might eftablifh Order and Tranquillity therein ; 

but he was mightily furprifed to find thefe Wife Men perfuading him to maintaify Peace, and 

avoid the moft juft Wars, which fooner or later prove fatal to a State. 

This made him give over the Thought of fuch Proje&ts, however fond he was of them, 
and apply himfelf to the Cares of Government, which he reliev’d with Hunting, the only 
Recreation he delighted in. He had for that Purpofe a Park, enclofed with Walls of vaft 
Extent, where all forts of Game and Fallow Beafts were kept; but reflecting that fo much 
Land lying uncultivated was a Lofs to his People, he chofe rather to déprive him(elf .of 
that innocent Pleafure, than give them Caufe to complain, and thencefortli contented him- 
felf with the ancient Parks belonging to his Predeceffors. ae 

He made feveral Laws, very conducive to the Peace of the Empire. The Extent of Land, His Laws. 
given in Sovereignty to any Prince, was. not to exceed one hundred Li fguare ; But fome 
of them had fo encreafed their Quantity, that they poffefs'd above a thoufind Zz. He re- 
medy'd this Abufe, by ordaining that, whegever a Prince fhould die, his Eftate fhould be 
equally divided among his legitimate Children; not thinking it juft that only one fhould be 
enrich’d, while the reft, thro’ Indigence, weré unable, with Decency to perform the Ho- 
nours indifpen{ably due to their Father’s Memory. He order'd withall, that for want of law- 
ful Heirs, thofe Sovereignties fhould revert to the Crown. 

In order to promote the Sciences he comrnanded the learned Men, whom his Liberafi- Rettores tht 
ties had drawn to his Court, to put in Order thofe ancient and precious Books, which had at 
efcap'd the general Deftruction ; caufing them to be taught publickly; as .alf6 the Moral 
Maxims of Confucius and Mengius. Thefe Books were Manufcripts, Printing not havirig 
been invented till within fifty Years before the Chriffian Era. 

The good Qualities of this Prince were tarnifh’d by his Weaknefs, in giving Tar to Im- Deluded 
poftors, who promifed him an Elixir, which fhould render him immortal ; once, when’ one Wit ie Li: 
of thefe Chemifts brought him this Liquor of Immortality, and fetting it on the Table ear- aie 
neftly intreated hin to drink it for an Experiment; one of his Minifters, who had, endeavour’d 
in vain to cure him of his Credulity, took up the Cup fuddenly and drank it himflf. The 
Emperor being incenfed that his Minifter had deprived him of Immortality, refolved to 
punifh him with Death ; to which the Minifter reply’*d with a,Smile, Jf this Drink, Sir, 
hath made me Immortal, how can you put me to’ Death?’ But if you can, how doth: this'fri- 
volous Theft deferve it ? This Anfwer foften'd the Emperor, who, tho’ he applauded the Wifdom 
of his Minifter, was not thoroughly cured “of his’ Weaknefs. ‘ ; : 

Some time after_a Magician appear'd at Court, who undertook to fhew the Emperor one 
of his Wives of the fecond Order, who was dead, and had been tenderly bcloved by him. 

The Impoftor pretended fhe inhabited the*"Moon, where fhe enjoy’d the Effeéts of drink- Vast before 
ing the Liquor which render'd People immortal ; and having order’d a Tower to be built, Cri? 117- 
affirm’d that by his Power over Spirits, he would caufe her to defcend therein as often as Punith 
the Empeior pleafed. ‘Ihe Emperor affifted at the conjuring Ceremonies; but the Immortal apalion. 
wis deaf to the Voice of the Magician, who fearing to be punith’d, had recourfe to this 

Artifice, Having on a plecé of Silk writteri:the Reafons, which hinder’d the Concubine from 
delcending from the Moon, he caifed a Cow to fwallow it ; after which pointing'to the Beaft, 

I kasy not, fays he to the Emperor, in a fearful Tone, what Crime we have committed. biit 

FT fee in the Beily of this Creature things that firprize me; command it,, O Prince! to be 

oped in your Profence. The Cow was accotdingly open’d, and the piece of Silk found’ in 

its Belly, But after examining the Writing, they difcover'd it to be the Impoftor’s own Hand; 

who not able to deny it was put to Death. This Hiftory ferves for a Subject to feveral 
Comeaics, ; 

Vi-ti won four great Victories over the Tarfars; and, after having driven thern far beyond the pepels the 
Great Wall, he carry'd his victorious Arms into the Kingdoms of Pegu, Siam, Kamboya, and fartahi and 
Bengé/, dividing the vanquifh’d Countries among: the two Generals, and other Officers, who SoPaets © 

: had conquer’d them, He built feveral Cities there, and honour’d the two Generals with the ne a 
Tide of King. 'Thefe Chinefé foon contraéted the Manners and Inclinations of the Turtars 
and proved in time the’ greatcft Enemies of their Mother Country. : 

One of thefe Tartar Kings, to prevent the Refentment of the Emperor, threw him- Originof the 
it upon his Mercy, fubmitted to pay him Tribute, and fent his eldeft Son to be 4” Cece, 

OL. I, 7 Y y y d chew artars, 
educated 
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ny educated at his Court, The Emperor was greatly pleafed with this young Prince 

a befide a graceful Shapé, had a very lofty Air, ie cin a furprizing Saeeiiet: and fe 
U-WN» charm'd with his Dexterity in managing Horfes, made him firft his Mafter of the Hort, 
oy and afterward General of his Army: honouring him with the Name of Kin (uv), to diftin. 
Chia Ne guifh him from the Tartars, as if he had been a Native of China. , : 
wa When Vii-ti drew near his End, he declar'd the Son of one of his Concubines his Suc 
ae ceffor, _ This young Prince, whom he loved better than any of his Children, was no nat 
puts the than eight Years of Age; but he appointed him for Guardian one of his Minifters. in 
young Prin- whom he had an entire Confidence, And fearing that the Mother of the young Em ee 
a pene pene ftir up aroun in the State, as ae had done, he refolv'd to put her to Death 
or the inany Crimes fhe was accufed of ; allowing her the Fayour however of : 
Death the yeouldidie, . erasing, West 
The Emperor dy’d the thirty firft Year of the Cycle, and the feventy firft of his Age, and 

the young Prince Chau-ti fucceeded him. : 


CHAU-TI, Sixth Emperor, reign’d Thirteen Tears. 


Chaw-ti, 6th HIS Prince, tho’ very young, difcover’d good Difpofitions, and a Prudence far above his 


Emperor Years; being very tractable to the Inftruétions which he receiv'd from the wife Guar- 
Wife Con. dian which his Father had appointed him, He began his Reign by rewarding the Officers 
aan who had ferv'd the State well; by fending juft and able Magiftrates fecretly into the Provinces 


to enquire if the People were opprefs’d ; and by providing for the Poor ina time of Dearth 
See when he ordain’d that the rich People, who had more Corn than was neceffary for their 
poorer Sub- Subfiftence, fhould furnifh the poor with as much as they wanted, and be oblig’d to fow 
jects, enough to fupply them. To inake them Amends, he reimitted the Taxes on all fort of 

Grain ; by which wife Regulation he fav'd the Lives of infinite Numbers of indigent People. 
Makes Peace Equally careful of the Repofe and Happinels of his Subjects, he concluded an honour- 
So need able Peace with the Tartars; but did not long furvive it, dying without Male Iffue, in the 
dies greatly forty fourth Year of the Cycle, before he was quite twenty two Years old, mightily lamented 
lamented. by the Empire, on account of his excellent Qualities, 
Hyau-ti his Hyau-ti his Uncle fucceeded him, with the Confent of the whole Nation, who {oon re- 
as pented their Choice ; for he was negligent of the Government, had no Tendernefs for the 
jtooa depe: People, {pent both Day and Night in Debauches, and defpis'd all good Counfels, which ob- 
fed. lig’d the Minifters and Nobility to depofe him. 

They went to the Palace,-and feiz’d the Seals, and other Enfigns of the Imperial Dignity, 
declaring he had forfeited his Authority ; and then fent him to the little State, whereof he 
had been Sovereign before ; not one of his Subjeéts or Domeftics finding Faule with what was 
done, fo odious and contemptible he had render’d himfelf. They chofe in his Place Swen-t/, 


who was Grand-Son of the Emperor V#-77. 


SWEN-TI, Seventh Emperor, reign’'d Twenty five Tears. 


Saven-ti, HE Misfortunes which this Prince fuffer’d in his Youth, did not a little contribute to thofe 
oe ng | Virtues which render’d him worthy of the Empire. He had been educated in a Prifon, 
mimemperer Shere the Princefs his Mother was thut up by the Command of the Emperor; who fufpected 
her, tho’ falfely, of deftroying the Princes and Princeffes of the Royal Blood, by Witchcraft 
and Sorcery. The Keeper of the Prifon was very careful of him, and Swen-ti, as foon as he 
was Emperor, rewarded him with a Principality. 
This-Prince was of eafy Accefs, of a very mild compaffionate Nature to the Unfortunate, 
and very conftant in his Application to State-Affairs. 
Re-efablihes As he refolved to govern alone, he re-eftablifh’d an Officer, fupprefs'd by his Predeceffors, 
Cenfors. whofe BufinefS it was to put the Emperor in mind of his Faults, and to exhort him to reform 
his Condué&, when he departed from his Duty. ; - 
He caufed exact Information to be given him of the Behaviour of the Governors and Magi- 
ftrates of the People ; gave Audience often, efpecially to Widows, Orphans, and poor Folks. 


He permitted all his Subjects to prefent him Memorials ; becaufe in that Form they could better 


explain, and he give more Attention to their Cafe, than in Audiences. 
Reduces the He reduc’d the multitude of Laws to a certain Number of Articles, and difannull’d the reft, 


Laws, which ferv'd only to perplex the cleareft Matters, and to perpetuate Suits, 
Having been inform’d that the Kingdoms in India, which were conquer’d by his Grand- 


father, had thrown off the Yoke, he was preparing to go and chaftife the Rebels; but was 
dilluaded , 


(u) The Hiflory is related confuledly in this Place. The Fae  artary, whence came the Manchews, who are Defcendants 
ther of this Prince, who is called the Tartar King, feems to of the Kin Tartars. Which lait took their Name from a De- 
be one of the two Chine/e Generals, mention’d ju& before, who  feendant of this Prince, whofe Father reign’d in Kafern Tar- 
were fettled inthe Parts of India, to the South of China ; and tary, as wil] appear hereafter. 
if fo, thofe Countries feem to be confounded with Ea(flern 
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diffuaded from it by his Minifters, who told him, that the Blood of his Subjeéts ought to be Nee 
dearer to him than Conquefts fo diftane;and that thofe who refifted his Wifdom and Virtue did 77/4'y 
not deferve to tafte the Sweets of his Government. Wn 
In the forty eighth Year of the Cycle there were dreadful Earthquakes, which feparated a 
Mountains, and fill’d up Valleys ; and as fuch Accidents were not common, they ftruck the cérig itz. 
greater Terror among the People, who look’d on them as a Sign of the Anger of Heaven,’ and a 
the Fore-runner of fome greater Calamity. Tan-yu, a King of the Tartars, fent Ambafadors paanskee 
to pay the Emperor Homage, and to acknowledge himfelf his Tributary. As it was fufpedted T» 34a Tar- 
that their Intentions were not fincere, and that they came only to dilcover the Strength of eee 
the Empire, and prevent War being declar'd againft their Nation before they had recruited ABE: 
theméelves, it was refolv'd at firft not to admit them to Audience ; but perceiving by the fine 
Furs which they brought, that this Step was taken folely for the Advantage of having free Li- 
berty of Trade they were gracioufly receiv'd, and treated as Envoys of an Ally. NA 
Swen-ti, who afcended the Throne at the Age of eighteen, was but forty three Years old, ae es 


in the ninth Year of the Cycle, when he dy’d, leaving his Crown tohis Son Ywen-ti. Chri so 
UrVvVN, 


YWEN-TI, Eighth Emperor, reign'd Sixteen Years. 


HE fingular Tafte this Prince had for Learning, and his Refpect for learned Men, whom 9#er-, 8th 
A i he invited to his Court, and often convers’d with, made him indeed a great Scholar, but “"P*?r 
not a Great Prince, tho’ he did not want feveral good Qualitics. He is prais’d particularly Is molerate 
for his Moderation, his Love to his People, and the Frugality he difcover'd after he was Em- #™! Fvesh 
peror, being ufed to fay, That He who could bez contented with little, would want nothing. He 
regulated his Houfe by this Maxim ; he leflen’d the Number of his Domeftics, and retrench’d 
all Superfuities in his Diet, Furniture, Stables, and Equipage ; retaining only juft as much 
of every thing as was purely neceffary. ; 

But thefe good Qualities, and many more, were quite obfcur'd by the bad Choice of his Ser- put ruins his 
vants having regard neither to their Capacities nor Experience ; to exprefs themi{elves polite- Affairs by a 
ly and eloquently, was with him the higheft Merit, and all that he required in his greateft leaps 
Minifters. Hence having no other Views than their own Promotion, they fill’'d the Court : 
with Factions and Cabals, endeavouring to deftroy one another, and get the Afcendant over 
the Prince ; who by his Credulity and Weaknefs fuffer’d himf{clf to be led into all their Mea- 
fures, So that by Degrees they turn’d all Perfons of Merit and Experience out of the Ma- 

agement of Affairs, and put their own Friends and Relations into their Places. 

Notwithftanding the Peace which had been concluded with the Zurtars, the Troops that who violate 
were pofted along the Walls took two of their Princes Prifoners ; who trufting to the former the Peace 
Treaty, were hunting in the Mountains, and beheaded them both, ae 
_ The Emperor, inftead of punifhing the Commander of thofe Troops for this piece of . 
Treachery, rewarded him for it ; but hearing that the Succeffor of one of thofe Princes, was 
levying numerous Forces, to revenge that infamous Breach of Peace; in order to appeafe him, 
and prevent the War, he was oblig’d to give him a Princefs of the Imperial Family in Mar- 
riage, with a confiderable Dowry. A Civil War was ready to break out in the Empire, andcreate 
among the numerous Parties form’d by the Minifters; when the Emperor dy’d in the Fattions. 
twenty fixth Year of the Cycle, and es forty “third- Year of his Age. He was fucceeded 
by his Son Ching-ti. 


CHING-TI, Ninth Emperor, reign'd Twenty fix Years. 


HIS Prince’s Fondnefs for Women and Wine, plung’d him into all manner of Vice, and Cyjnp-ti, oth 
infamous Pleafures. Out of that blind Refpeét which he had for the Emprefs his Mother Emperor. 

who was of the Family of Lyang, he conferr’d the moft important Places of the Empire 
on her Relations, without confidering the Prejudice he was doing to himfelf and his own Fa- 
mily. A Nobleman, who had the greateft Share of the Government in the former Reign 
not thinking it for his Honour to remain at Court, afk’d Leave to retire, which was granted ; 
but he was murder’d on the Way to one of y Comnry Seats, by order, as was believed, of the 
Emperor. 

He fell fo violently in Love with an Aétrefs, as the fang in his Prefence, that he drove Violent Pat- 
his lawful Wife out of the Palace, to make Room for her, whom he declar’d Emprefi; 407 ** 
and that the Meannefs of her Father’s Extraction might be overlook’d, he gave him a Prin- ae 
cipality. But his Minifters having in feveral Petitions reproach’d him with fo fhameful an 
Alliance, he order’d them all to be put to Death; and yet thefe are but a fmall part of 
his brutal Crimes. 

A fudden Death deliver'd the Empire from this Monfter, in the fifty firft Year of the 
Cycle. He left no Iflue, but was fucceeded by his Nephew Hyau-ngay-ti. . 


His Exceffes. 
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HYAU-NGAN-TI, Zenth Emperor, reign'd Six Years. 


HO’ this Prince was but eighteen Years old when he came to the Crown, yet they 
* conceiv’d great Hopes trom his Mildnefs and Moderation ; as well as the Refolution he 
took immediately to reftore Order in the Empire, and comfort the People. 

He began by difplacing feveral Governors, whom he thought unworthy of their Employ- 
ments; and depofed the Prime Minifter, whofe Family was grown fo exceedingly in Power and 
Credit, that it even feem’d to counter-balance the Sovereign Authority. He made feveral other 
Regulations, which were very neceflary, and gave great Expetations of a moft happy Reign 
had his Life been prolong’d. ; ; , 

In the fifth Year of his Reign, Zan-yz#, King of the Tartars, having ‘obtain’d Leave to come 
in Perfon to pay Homage to him, was receiv'd in a very magnificent Manner, and a firm Peace. 
was eftablith’d between the two Nations. 

The Emperor dy’d the Year after this happen’d, at the Age of twenty five, being the fame 
Year that Chri? was botn, They placed on the Throne a Prince defcended from Ywen-ti, 
the cighth Emperor of this Dynaffy, who was but nine Years old. 


HYAU-PING-TI, Eleventh Emperor, reign'd Five Years. 


HE Emprefs, Grandmother to the young Emperor, very imprudently trufted the Go- 

vernment, during his Minority, in the Hands of one Vang-mang, whom fhe made Ko- 

Jau, or Prime Minifter, This Man join’d an unbounded Ambition to Deceit and Art; and 

niade no Scruple to commit the moft cruel Actions, to gratify the fecret Defire he had of ufur- 
ping the Sovereign Authority. 

His firft Step towards it, was to get rid of his Affociate in the Miniftry, who was a Man of 
Merit ; and having thus made himfelf abfolute, his whole Care was to ftrengthen his Party, 
He erected feveral new Principalities, and beftow’d them on thofe who were moft devoted 
to his Intereft. He even dared to offer Sacrifice to the Lord of Heaven ; and tho’ he did it in 
the Emperor's Name, his Defign was to accuftom the People to fee him perform thofe Fun- 
étions, which belong’d folely té the Imperial Dignity. In fhort he fpread fham Reports of Pro-. 
digies, by means of his Creatures; who took much Pains to perfuade the People that by thofe 
Signs Heaven declared that Vang-mang was fent for the Relief of the Empire. ° 

In the fecond Year of the Cycle, the treacherous Vang-mang mix'd Poifon withthe Em-. 
peror’s Food, which ina few Days reduc’d him to the laft Extremity. The Traitor, who 
pretended to be pierced with Grief at the Danger the young Prince was in, made the Palace 
refound with his Cries, offering Vows continually to Heaven, for his Recovety, and even de-: 
voting his own Life as a Sacrifice for the Empéror’s; by which means he avoided the Sufpicion 
of his Crime. 

However, he did not think it proper, at this Juncture, to ufurp the Crown, but placed it 
for the prefent on the Head of a young Infant of two Years old, call’d Zhu-t/e-ing, who de- 
fcended from Swen-t?, the feventh Emperor of this Dyna/fly. , + 


ZHU-TSE-ING, Twelfth Emperor, reign d Tbree Tears. 


THE Infancy of this Prince maintain’d Vang-mang in the Power which he Had affurn’d, 
] and he made’ufe of it, to increafe his Party by his Favaur ; but three Years were fcarcely : 
at'an end, before he depofed the young Prince, and proclaim’d himfelf Erperor, 


VANG-MANG, the Ufurper, reign'd Fourteen Years. 


' § foon as the Ufurper was plac’d on the Throne, which he had obtain’d by the blackeft 
Crimes, he gave to his Family the Name off/m, which fignities New ; and indeed the 
Empire receiv’d a new Face from the Alterations™ hich he made in it, He divided the Em-- 
pire into ‘nine Provinces, and each Province into feveral Diftriéts, over which he fét Governors | 
in whom he could confide ; he alfo created feveral new Principalities, to increafe the Number 
of his Dependants. After taking thefe and fome other Precautions, the Tyrant began to 
think his Authority fo well fix’d, that it was not in the Power of any thing to-fhake it; but 
he foan found himfelf miftaken. The Empire was prefently in a Flathe, feverdl’ numerous 
Armies appearing, fome of which were commanded by the confederate Lords; who were 
call'd Che-mil-i, becaufe the Soldiers had painted their EO, red, to: diftinguith, themfelves. 
from their Enemies. ‘The other Armies were commanded by two Brothers, of the Family of 
Han, whofe Names were Lyew-/yew and Lyew-ing. Thefe Wars lafted a long time, and 
were very bloody. The nineteenth Year of the Cycle, the Country was pefter’d with fuch 
multitudes-of Grafhoppers, that they devour’d the Harveft, and caufed almoft a general amine, 
which-occalton’d abundance of Infurrections and Robberies. 


In 
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In the twentieth Year, the Ufurper’s Army was entirely defeated, his Palace plunder'd ny yy 
and burnt to the Ground, his own Throat cut, his Body cut in pieces, and his Head put on AUN. 
a Pitchfork and publicly expofed, for the Mob, to make Sport with. The victorious Army “VNU 


elected Whay-yang-vang Ernperor, who was a Defcendant of King-ti, the fourth Emperor of en on 
this Dynaffy. Chrift 4. 
WYN 
WHAY-YANG-VANG, Thirteenth Emperor, reign'd 
Two Years. 


HE loofe and effeminate Life, which this new Emperor led, induced the Army who / a xany- 
had fet the Crown on bis Head to take it from him again, as being unworthy to wear le 
it. They gave it firft to Vang-/ang, who was an Impoftor, pretending himfelf to he the Son , 
of Ching-t1, the ninth Emperor. But the Cheat being foon difcover’d, they cut off his Head, 
and elected in his Place Lyew-/yew ; who affum’d the Name of Quang-vit-ti, and was de- 


fcended from the tenth Son of King-ti, the fourth Emperor of this Dyna/fty. 


QUANG-VU-TI, Fourteenth Emperor, reignd Thirty 
three Years. 


HIS Prince removed his Court from the Province of Shen-fi to that of Ho-nan, and made ayang.ai-ri, 
himfelf famous by his Politics, and warlike Atchievements. The hom-ly Eduction 14th Emp. 
which he had at firft in the Country, where he fhar’d the Labour and Wants with the meaneft 
Peafants, made him fenfible of the Miferies of the People, Befides he was mild, affable, libe- 
ral, and very fond of learned Men ; whom he fent for to Court from all Parts, and gave them 
honourable Employments. 

At a time when he pa(s'd thro’ the Country, where he was born, in vifiting the Provinces, he Inftances of 
fent for feveral Hufbandmen, who were his Countrymen, and admitted them to his Table, his Afability 
Being inform’d, that one of his old Friends, call’d Nyen-quang, a Fifherman, was living, he fent 
for him, received him honourably, and pafs'd the whole Night in Difcourfe with him, about 
their paft Adventures. Pit of . 

He was twelve Years employ’d in fubduing'the: Rebels, and fettling the Peace of the 
Empire. Mean time the Army, the Soldiers of which had painted their Eyebrows red, chofe 
an Emperor of the Family of Han, call’d Pwan-t/e, who being defeated, went to the Empe- 
ror, threw himéelf at his Feet, and intreated his Clemency. The Emperor ufing his Vi¢tory 
with Moderation, granted him not only his Life, but gave him a Principality. The Chv- 
nefe Annals fay, that in the twenty cighth Year of the Cycle, the laft Day of the feventh 
Moon, there was a’ total Eclipfe of the Sun, which happen’d fooner than it ought to have Total Eclipfe 
done by the Calculation. I leave it to Aftronomers to examine, if this Ecliple is the fame nee 
which happen’d at the Death of Chri/?. : Time of 

Quang-vit-ti dy’d in the fixty firft Year of his Age, and the fifty fourth of the Cycle, leaving a 
ten Children ; one of whom, call’d Ming-ti, fycceeded him. : 


and Genero- 
fity. 


MING-TI, Fifteenth Emperor, reign'd Eighteen Years. 


HIS Prince is extoll’d by the Hiftorians for his Prudence, Clemency, and Judgment. He Ming-1i,15th 

eftablith’d an Academy of Sciences in his Palace, for the Education of young Noblemen Epeerer 
of the Empire; Strangers were alfo admitted into it, and he-was often prefent himéelf at eae a 
their Exercifes. his Pasace. 

He caufed the Pi¢tures of the moft eminent Men, both in time of Peace and War, to be 
painted, with which he adorn’d one of his Halls. He was mightily applauded for his choice 
of the Daughter of one of his beft Generals for Emprefs ; this Lady, who was a Pattern of Dif 
cretion and Modefty, never wearing any Cloaths that were embroider’d. 

The Whang-ho, or Yellow River, having often overflow'd the neighbouring Country, where- 
by Cities and Ficlds receiv'd confiderable Damage ; the Emperor, to prevent thefe Inundations, 
caufed a Bank to be raifed, which was ten Leagues long, and employ’d one hundred thoufand 
Men at Work. 

Having dreamt in the fecond Year of the Cycle, that a Man of Gigantick Size appear’d to SA“) 
him, it brought to his Mind an Expreffion often in the Mouth of Confucius, viz. that the Holy ear 
one was in the Weft, with which he was fo deeply affected, that he fent immediately Em- Ci 64. . 
baffadors to India, in Queft of the true Religion. WYN 

. Thefeé Embaffadors ftop’d at a Place where the Idol Fo was in great Veneration; and taking The Religion 
fome Bonzas with them to China, they introduced their impious Se@t, with the ridiculous of firlt 
Opinion of the Metempfychofis. This Emperor is greatly condemn’d by all the Chine/e Hi- provght inte 

Vou. I. < Zz fiurians 
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pyw. y, forians for having admitted fuch a deteftable Doétrine into his Dominions. He dy'd the 
nan. twelfth Year of the Cycle, and left the Crown to his Son Chang-ti. 


LVN 
Crc. XL. 


cg CHANG-TI, Sixteenth Emperor, reign’d Thirteen Years. 


r6th. Emp. Commotions: which is attributed to the Fame of his Wifdom and Prudence ; to his 
tion for his People, whofe Taxes he leffen’d ; to the Prote€tion he granted to Men of Learn- 
ing; and to his Averfion to Luxury and fuperfluous Expence. He often reminded his Sub- 
jects of the wile Oeconomy of the Ancients; and fetting it as an Example to.the No- 
bility and Magiftrates, forbid all Magnificence in their Tables, Habit and Furniture of 
their Houfes. He dy’d the twenty fifth Year of the Cycle, in the thirty firft Year of his Age; 
and his Son Ho-ti, who was but ten Years old, fucceeded him. 


Chang ti, | HE Reign of this Prince was very pacifick, being neither difturb’d by Wars, or any 
Affe 


HO-TI, Seventeenth Emperor, reign'd Seventeen Years. 


Pein AS this Prince was very young, the Emprefs, his Mother, became his Guardian, 

Extends his His Power was extended to very remote Countries, by the Valour and Conduét of one 

ee a ii of his Generals, call’d Pan-chau ; who oblig’d a great number of Sovereigns to pay Homage 

vides to the Emperor, and to crave his Proteétion. It is faid that he advanced as far as Yudea, 
which the Chinefé call Ta-t/in, {pending feveral Years in thefe Expeditions. 

The Emperor having thro’ Jealoufy divorced his Wife, who foon after dy’d with Grief, 
he made Emprefs in her ftead, the Grand-Daughter of one of his Generals. She was a Princefs 
of extraordinary Merit, and what is rare in Perfons of her Sex, well fkill’d in all the Chine/e 
Learning ; which Accomplifhments ftill receiv’d greater Luftre from her Modefty. When 
thofe who came according to Cuftom to felicitate her Advancement, offer'd her Prefents ; the 
would accept of nothing but a few Pencils, and a fort of Paper, which had been newly invented. 

Firft gives Ho-ti was the firft who gave exorbitant Authority to the Eunuchs of the Palace, by advancing 
Powerto the them to the higheft Places in the Empire, which was the Occafion of great Troubles and 
Eunuchs. —Djforders afterwards. 

This Prince dy’d the twenty feventh Year of his Age, and the forty fecond of the Cycle, 

being fucceeded by his fecond Son call’d Shang-ti. 


SHANG-TI, Eighteenth Emperor, reign'd One Year. 


Sharg-ti, HIS Prince ought not to be number'd among the Emperors, becaufe he was only a Child 
a8th Emp. in the Cradle, when the Crown was plac’d on his Head, and lived fcarcely a Year after. 
Negan-ti, Grand-Son to Shang-ti, facceeded him. 


NGAN-TI, Nineteenth Emperor, reign'd Nineteen Tears. 


Nean-ti, S this Prince was but thirteen Years of Age, the Emprefs, his Mother, was vefted with 
19th Emp, the Sovereign Authority ; which fhe was fo well pleafed with, that fhe prolong’d her 
Regency much beyond the Term prefcrib’d by the Laws. 
In a time of great Scarcety, fhe vifited the Prifons herfelf, and gave the People all the 
Relief the was able. Apprehending, that a Dominion of fuch vaft Extent as the Empire, could 
not be durable ; the rcleafed great Numbers of foreign Nations, and fovereign Princes, who had 
fabmitted to the Emperor, from the Obligation of Homage, and reduced the Empire within 
narrower Bounds. Lo Mad 
About this time there was a famous Pyrate, call’d Chang-pe-/it, who after infefting the 
Seas of China for five Years, was taken and beheaded. ; ; 
Earthquakes. Several Earthquakes happen’d in this Reign, efpecially one in the eighth Year, which extended 
over great part of the Country, the Earth opening in feveral Places, and making great Havock, 
mA Negan-ti had created one of his Wives Emprefs ; who grieved to find herfelf barren, took 
Cyc. XLU. another Woman's Son, pretending it to be her own, and fecretly poifon’d the Mother. The 
Chit. Emperor dy'd the thirty fecond Year of his Age, and was fucceeded by his Son Shun-t7, 
a aa) 


SHUN- 
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SHUN-TI, Zwentieth Emperor, reignd Nineteen Tears. ww 
HIE Beginning of the Reign of this Prince was fignalized by feveral Victories, which ohne 
he obtain’d over the Barbarians. vd 4 
The Emprefs, who had poifon’d the Concubine, Mother of Shun-ti, did not long outlive _ ‘Emp. 
her Crime; and the Emperor being inform’d of it, in Revenge forbid fhe fhould have the 
funeral Honours, which were due to her Dignity. ; ; 
In the fourth Year of his Reign he made a Law, whereby no one conld be admitted into 
the Magiftracy, before he was forty Years old, unlefs he had fome extraordinary Merit to fup- 
ply the Want of Age. nt . Bit a 
In the ninth Year of the Cycle a great Number of Vagabonds uniting, form’d a confider- Aaaaee: 
able Army under the Command of one Ma-myen; who, being flufh’d- with Succefs in plun- 
dering feveral Cities of the Southern Provinces, began to afpire even to the Empire; but he 
was flain before he could accomplifh his bold Defign, ; 
The Emparor dy’d in the twenty-firft Year of the Cycle, and thirty fecond Year of his 
Age, and was fucceeded by his Son Chung-zi. 


CHANG-TI, Zewenty firft Emperor, reign'd One Year. 


E afcended the Throne in the fecond Year of his Age, and dy’d before it expir’d. aitae 
The Reign of his Succeffor was of no longer Duration. 


“ CHE-TI, Twenty fecond Emperor, reign'd Oue Year. 


LTHO’ he was but eight Years old, when he fucceeded to the Crown, yet he difcover’d a et ; 
A Genius far above his Years, which gave the Nation mighty Hopes of him. However, he , promiling 
being fo young, Lyang-ti, the Brother of the Emprefs, did not pay him’ the, Refpedts due Prince. 
to him, but abufing his Sifter’s Authority, fpoke and attedas if he had been “Sovercign. 

Nor could he forbear fhewing his Pride and Infolence at a public Affembly, where the Em- | 
peror himfelf was prefent ; who offended .at his Behavior, and looking at him with a threatning _ 
Countenance, faid in a low Voice, yet loud enough to be heard, That is an arrogant Perfon. 

Thefe Words colt the Prince dear ; for Lyang-kt finding that he had Reafon one Day to Js poifond, 
fear this Emperor’s Refentment for his ill Conduét, took care to get him poifon’d ; fo that by bee: 
this young Prince reign’d but one Year, and his eldeft Brother Whan-ti fucceded him. 


WHAN-TI, 7wenty third Emperor, reign'd Twenty one 
Years. | 


NDER the Reign of this Emperor the Magiftracy became Venal.’ He was a great Pa- Wann, 
U tron of the Set of Lyau-kyun, and ;Eunuchs were his Chief Favorites, which made all 234 *™?- 
the learned Men retire from his Palace ; nor’ could the: Emperor either by Invitation or rich | 
Prefents bring them back again: they preferring the Tranquillity of their Solitude to the Folly 
of a Court, where the whole Authority was in the Hands of Eunuchs. 

However Lyang-k:, the Murderer of the late Emperor, was raifed to the higheft Em- 
ployments of the Empire; and his Wife was honour’d with the Title of Heroine, bzfides a . 
Yearly Revenue of five hundred thoufand Zaéls, Thefe Smiles of Fortune made him excef- 6"* ano 
five haughty, fo that he thought he might do whatever he pleafed. At the beginning of the ” 
Chinefé Year, when all the Grandees pay their Duty to the Emperor, he had the Confidence 
to enter the Palace with his Sword by his Side, contrary to the Laws. Upon this, he was 
immediately difarm’d, and acknowledging his Crime, afk’d the Emperor’s Pardon, which was 
granted him ; but having made himfelf odious to every body, by, his Infolence and Pride, he andis redec’d 
was fhortly after, as it were, befieg’d by a Troop of Eunuchs, and finding -he could not efcape on hime 
their Vengeance, he flew both his Wife and himéelf. His Relations and: Friends were ftript-of ~ 
all the important Places to which he had prefer’d them, and his Riche-, which were im- 
menfe, confifcated, / : Ene - 3 : : 

In the twenty eighth Yeat of the Cycle there was’ fuch”a dreadful Famine in feveral Parts pyesaful 
of the Empire, that many of the Chinefe were oblig’d to feed upon human Flefh. The Em- ¥amiac. 
peror dy’d the forty fourth Year of the Cycle, and in the thirty fixth Year of his Age, without 


‘Iffue, notwithftanding he hada great many Concubines, Lng-ti, who was of the Family of 
Chang-ti, fucceeded him. 


Lyang- 


LING- 
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ae LING-TI, 7wenty fourth Emperor, reign'd Twenty two Years. 
Chef 134. ‘HIS Prince, among other bad Qualities, is chiefly blam’d for his exceeding Fondnefs 
UA for Eunuchs, to whom he gave more Power than his Predeceffors had done ; his Aver- 
1on to thofe who were able to give him good Counfel ; his infatiable Avarice, and fharp Satirical 
Humour. He took a Fancy to eftablifh a Fair in his Palace, for felling all forts of Curiofities 
where his Pleafure was to fee his Concubines outbid, wrangle, and abufe one another, ’ 
One of his ordinary Diverfions, which was no lefs fantaftical, was to take the Air in his 
Gardens in a Chariot drawn by Affes ; whence, in imitation of the Court, Affes came to be 
preferr'd every where to Horfes. ; 
The only good Aétion for which this Emperor is extoll’d, was the Care that he took 
to have the wife Inftructions of the ancient Emperors, contained in the five Claffical Books, 
engraven on Marble Tables, and publickly expofed at the Entrance of the Academy. ' 
Givesexor- ‘The Power of the Eunuchs became fo very great, that they caufed a great Number of the 
nee Nobility, who had confpired their Ruin, to be put to Death. This Neglect or Abafement of 
the Inperial Authority naturally produced Revolts.. In a little time feveral great Armies ap- 
Rebellion of pear’d in the Field, who ftil’d themfelves Ye//low Caps, under the Command of three Brothers 
homes call’d Chang, of the Sect of Lyau-kyun, who plunder’d divers Provinces ; but at laft they were 
defeated one after another, and flain. 
The Barbarians, (for fo the Chinefe call all Strangers) endeavour’d feveral times to make 
Conquefts in the Empire, but were always defeated by an able Chznefe General, named Twan- 
kyong ; who, as the Report goes, for ten Years that the War lafted, never went to Bed. 
ari Inthe fifth Year of the Cycle fome Remainders of the Rebel Yellcw Caps, appear’d again, 
Year of in order to create new Troubles. , ; 
Chri 184. The Emperor died the following Year, in the thirty fourth Year of his Age, without having 
nam’d a Succeffor. 


Ling-ti, 
zgth Emp. 


HYEN-TI, Twenty fifth Emperor, reign'd Thirty one Years. 


Hyerti, YEN-TI, the eldeft Brother of this Monarch, who reign’d fome Months, and then ab- 
25th Emp. dicated the Crown to Hyen-ti, who was but nine Years old, is not number’d among the 
Emperors. The Weaknefs and Indolence, or rather Stupidity’of this young Prince, occafion’d 

perpetual Wars at home as well as abroad, peas eel 
China was divided firft into three, and afterwards into’ folit “Parts, and bad as many So- 
Murter’d by vereigns, The Eaftern Part firft confpir’d againft Fong-cho, General of the Imperial Army, 
his General. ho murder’d the Emperor and his eldeft Brother ; and having burnt the Palace, and open’d 
the Sepulchres of the Emperors, where he found immenfe Riches, he removed his Court 
into the Province of Shen-fi, But his Crimes did not long go unpunith’d, for the next Year 
he was murder’d, and his Body hung on a Fork in the publick Market Place, and his Treafures 
conffcated. In the mean time the Yellow Caps took Advantage of thefe Diforders to increafe 
the Number of Rebels; but they were gradually deftroy’d by Z/au-fau, who ufurp’d the fove- 
reign Authority : of which he was ftript the thirty feventh Year of the Cycle, by his own Son, 
Tfau-poy, and banith’d to a Principality, which he gave him, where he dy’d fourteen Years after, 

generally defpifed. 


Yellow Caps 
dellroy’d. 








ow. vi-The Sixth DYNASTY, calfd HEW-HAN, that is, the 


Uns latter Family of HAN ; which had two Emperors, in the 
Space of Forty four Years. 


CHAN-LYE-VANG, Firft Emperor, veign'd Three Years. 


Chau-Lye- HAU-LYE-VANG was call'd before Lycw-pi, and was defcended from King-si, 
vang, ut the fourth Emperor of the preceding Dynaffy. This Prince was very tall, and had an 
Emperor. Air of Grandeur and Majefty, which commanded Refpeét. His Courage correfponded 
to his Afpect ; he fpoke but little, and in all Events, whether good or bad, was {till of 

an even Temper. as, 4 : 
When he drew near his End, he fpoke to thofe that were about him in the following 
Manner: When once a Man has attained tothe Age of Fifty Years, he has no Reafon to complain 
of the Shortnefi of bis Life ; why then fhould I complain, who am more than fixty Years af rica : 
. terwards 


His laf fay- 
ings. 
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Afterwards he fent for his Son, whom he had appointed his Succeffor, and his firft Minifter Gite 
call’d Ko-/vang s If, faid he to the latter, my Son fhould refufe to pay that Regard to your wife HEW-.HAN. 
Counfél, which be ought, dethrone him, and reign in bis flead. Then turning to his Son, he LOY 
faid, How light fever a Fault may feem to you, beware of committing it; and how fall foever “Vex of 
a virtuous Aftion may appear, negleE? not to do it. Virtue alone deferves our Attention, and Chrift 184. 
Purfuit ; I have bad too littl to ferve you for an Example; but follow the Advice of Ko-lyang, Sw 
and you will find in him a fecond Father, : 

This Prince dy’d in the fixty third Year of his Age, and the fortieth of the Cycle, after he 
had nain’d his Son Hew-zi for his Succeffor. 


HEW-TI, Second Emperor, reign'd Forty one Years. 


HILST the Prime Minifter liv’d, Hew-ti trod in the Steps of his Father; he kept his) Hew-i, 
Court at Ching-td, the Metropolis of the Province of Se-chwen. There were then in ad Lmperor. 
the Northern Provinces three Sovereigns of the Family of Ghey, and in the Southern Provin- 
ces the Family of U kept their Court at Nan-king. ‘Tghe Family of Ghey, which was the China divid- 
moft powerful of the three, lafted but forty fix Years ; it was deftroy’d by one of its Generals, pate 
whofe Son became the Founder of the following Dynafy. The Family of U had four Kings Families. 
in the Space of fifty nine Years. 

Thefe different Principalities neceffarily occafion’d Wars; in one of which the Emperor loft 
two famous Generals, call'd Chang-i and Quang-yu. This latter is number’d among their Idols, 
and honour’d as the Mars of China. , 

The famous Ko-/yang, who ftill remain’d, had divers Encounters with the King of Gdey, but .,, King of 
«was often overcome. He was admired for his extraordinary Skill in making a Retreat in Géey atpires 
prefence of the Enemy ; which always prov'd no lefs to his Glory and Honour than if he had may Em- 
gain’d the Victory. Pire: 

The King of Gey, being now grown fo powerful, that he thought himfelf able to conquer the 
Kings both of Han and U, who were leagued together. In order to put his Defign in Execution, 
march’d with a formidable Army to the fide of the great River Yang-t/e-kyang, which he in- 
tended to have crofs’d ; but feeing the Waves very rough and boifterous, Doubtle/s, fay’d he, tlefé 
are the Bounds which Heaven hath put to the Ambition of Mortals, and immediately turn’d back. 

Song-chau, who was General to the King of Gey, being puft up with his Vitories, and ob- XA 
ferving the Credit he had obtained in the Army, rebell’d apainft his Mafter, whom he over- es 
came, and thereupon refolved to make his Way to the Throne. The Son of Hew-ti feeing crit 244. 
things in a defperate State, went to his Father; There is no Room to deliberate, fays he, this “YV™/ 
Moment muft decide your Fate, either to vanquifh or die, with this Sword in your Hand, and 
Crown on your Head.” But the Emperor wanting Courage refufed to give his Enemy Battle ; at wpichis te 
which the young Prince was fo griev'd, that retiring into the Hall of his deceafed Anceftors, General Song 
he defperately flew his Wife, and then himéeelf. chau, 

In the fortieth Year of the Cycle, the Imperial Army was cut in pieces, and the Palace 4: 
plunder'd. The cowardly Emperor went and deliver’d himfelf into the Hands of qhe Con- ease 
queror, who gave him a finall Principality; where he lived feven Years an obfcure and con- ; 


temptible Life, and dy’d in the fixty fifth Year of his Age.- ‘ 








The Seventh DYNASTY, calld TSIN, which bad Fifteen, 
Emperors in the Space of One hundred and Fifty five t31™. 


MY™~/ 
Years. 


SHI-TSU-VU-TI, Firft Emperor, reign'd Twenty five Tears. 


HIS Name was affum’d by the Son of the General Song-chau, Founder of this 
Dynafly of the T/in; which Denomination feems to be the fame with that of the fourth, S*itt-od-1, 


yet it is quite different, both as to the Character wherein it is written, and the Pro- ' see 
nunciation. This new Emperor, who kept his Court in the Province of Ho-nan, 

was a magnanimous Prince, and of a quick Apprehenfion, and penetrating Judgment ; his Inte-~ 

grity was fo great, that he could not endure the leaft Diffimulation. 

His Reign was very much difturb’d by the warlike Preparations of many petty Sovereigns, who Wars among 
afpir'd to the Crown. But thofe of the South were often evercome by thofe of the North who, te ety Se- 
belides being more inured to the Fatigues of the Camp, were affifted by the Tarters, with whom *""8"* 
they were in League, : o 
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wee ‘The Emperor having in time fubdued and pacify’d the Northern Provinces, march'd with his 

Ts). Vidorious Arms into the Southern Provinces ; and having pafs'd the River Yang-t/e-kyang with- 
U-Nr~) out Oppofition, he enter’d the Kingdom of U, and befieg’d the Metropolis. The King not 
Cre. XUV. daring to make any Refiftance, came out of the City, and furrender’d himielf to the Emperor, 


eae who gave him a imall Principality, where he ended his Days. 
wv~ sin the feventecnth Year of his Reign, finding himfelf Mafter of the whole Empire, and that he 


had no more Enemies to fear, he refolv’d to enjoy the Repofe which his Viétories had procur’d 
Are all ub him, He was cven fo imprudent as to difband his Army, and flmutting himéelf up in his Palace, 


ie gave himfelf up to Idlencfs and Luxury. His ill Conduct revived the Ambition of the petty 
Sovereigns, whom the Terror of his Arms had before kept within the Bounds of their Duty. 
He dy’d in the fifty fifth Year of his Age, and the forty fifth of the Cycle, and left a numerous 
Pofterity,¢ wheref Whey-ti, his eldeft Son, fucceeded him. 
WHEY-TI, Second Emperor, reign’d Seventeen Years. 
Aes “pf SHIS Prince had no Spirit or Genifis, and was altogether unfit for the high Station he 


poffefs’d. However, the Beginning of his Reign was fuccefsful, thro’ the Ability of fouc 
Troubles rai- of his chief Minifters, in whom he put Confidence; but a jealous and paffionate Wife foon threw 
fol Pe the 24 the Court and Empire into Confufion. ‘This Woman, who had the Title of Second Queen, got 

: the Emprefs remov’d from Court, poifon’d her only Son, and procur’d all the Nobles who were 
of her Party to be put to Death. 

Thefe barbarous Actions occafion’d feveral Battles, and a great deal of Blood-fhed ; the Second 
Queen was flainin her turn, with all that were of her Party, and the Emperor himfelf obliged 
to fly in order to fave his Life. , 

Te Remule The Regulo’s took Advantage of all thefe Diforders. The King of the Principality of T/ took 
Empire. the Field with an Army, and being {well’d with fome Succefs which he had at firft, doubted 
not to make his Way tothe Crown ; and perhaps had obtain’d it, had he not been flain in a 
Battle, Another Prince of the Family of Han, who reign’d in the Northern Provinces, and had 
taken Arms, met with the fame Fate. At that time there fprang up a new Sect, (which was 
Se of only a Branch of that of Lau-kyun) call’d Vi-ghey-hyau, that is to fay, The Doétrine of the 


Quictifis in 


China. Void, and of Nothing. Thefe Se€taries taught the way how to attain to a certain Degree of Tran- 
quillity, which bound up all the Faculties of the Soul, and fufpended the Fundtions of Senfe, .in 
which they made Perfection to confift, 

The third Year of the Cycle Whey-¢i dy’d of Poifon which was given him, in the forty eighth 
AA Year of his Age, leaving no Iffue behind. The Grandees and Nobles chofe the twenty fifth 


setae Son of the Founder of this Dynaffy, for Emperor, call’d Whay-ti. . 


Chrifl 404. 
WHAY-TI, Third Emperor, reign'd Six Years. 


Whay-ti, { ‘HE Choice of this Emperor at firft was generally approv'd, for he was endow’d with Qua- 


3d Emperor. lities which promifed a happy Reign ; but the Ambition and Power of fome of thofe little 
© Sovereigns, already mention’d, which increas’d daily thro’ the Weaknefs of the Emperors, caufed 

infinite Troubles in the Empire, for many Years, and rendred the Crown precarious. 
mi 2 ‘One of thefe petty Kings, call'd Lyew-ywen, was ready to dethrone the Emperor, when Death 
F ae interrupted the Courfe of his Victories. However, his Son Lyew-t/ong, following the fame Defign 
one of the. with Succels, got Poffeffion of the Palace ; which he plunder’d, flew the Emperor's Son, and after 
Regulo’s. forcing the Emperor himfelf to wait on hith at Table, in the Habit of a Slave, put him to 
Death, in the tenth Year of the Cycle, and the thirtieth Year of his Age. The Grandees chofe 


for his Succeffor Min-ti, Grand-Son of the Founder. of this Dyna/ly. 


MIN-TI, Fourth Emperor, reignd Four YN ears. 


HIS Prince had no better Fortune than his Predeceffor. He had fcarcely reign'd three Years, 
55 when Lyew-yau drove him from his Palace, which he plunder’d, and banifh’d him, as it 
yin, were, into a Principality, in the Province of Shan-f ; where he had not liv'd a Year before he was 

(lain by the King of Han. A,Grand-Son of the Founder of this Dyzaffy was chofen in his Room. 


Mii-ti, 
qui Emperor, 


YWEN-TI, Fifth Emperor, reign'd Six Years. 


Facer. “HIS Emperor is commended for his Gravity, Frugality, Moderation, and Efteem of wife 

5th Emperce, and learned Men. Of this laft he gave a fingular Proof to Vang-tau, his Prime Minifter, 
who had been Ko-/au to three Emperors, by preffing him to fit down by him; but that Minifter 
modéftly refufed this Honour; Prince, fays he, bow should we fee the Sun, which becomes vifible 
by being placed at a due Difance from us, fhould he abafe himfelf fo far_as to defcend into thefe low 
Places which he enlightens 2 : 


- This 
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This Prince remov'd his Court from the Weft to the Eaft, and fix'd it in the City of Nan- Buta 
hing, whence his Family has been nam’d the Eaffern Family of Thin. In the fixth Year of his “7 5 7. 
Reign he fell into a deep Melancholy, which was the Caufe of his Death in the forty fixth ww NS 
Year of his Age. His Son fucceeded him. ie AEN : 

Chrifl 404. 


MING-TI, Sixth Emperor, reign'd Three Years. 


HE Chinefe Hiftory mentions nothing of this Prince, who after three Years Reign dy’d the Sn 
I twenty fecend Year of the Cycle, in the twenty feventh Year of his Age, and was fucceeded eek 
by his Son Ching-t2. 


: CHING-TI, Seventh Emperor, reign d Seventeen Years. 


HIS Prince being but five Years old when he afcended the Throne, the Emprefs, his Mo- — Ching.ti, 
T ther, was intrufted with the Government. The Imperial Authority was too weak to curb 7thEmperor. 
the petty Sovereigns, whofe Ambition was boundlefs ; fome of the more powerful aiming to de- pyeRegulo's 
ftroy cach other, only toclear the Way to the Throne. This young Prince was but twenty one sim at the 
Years old when he dy'd ; his Brother Kang-ti fucceeding him, Crown: 


KANG-TI, Exghth Emperor, reign’d Two Years. 


r “TERIS Prince afcended the Throne the fortieth Year of the Cycle, and dy’d the forty firft, — Keng-ri, 
in the forty fecond Year of his Age, leaving the Crown to his eldeft Son Mo-ti. 8thEmperor: 


MO-TI, Ninth Emperor, reign’d Seventeen Years. 


HE Emprefs was declared Guardian of this young Prince, who was but two Years old er, 
when he came to the Crown. As foon as he had pafs'd his Infancy, he difcover'd fhining 9thEmperor: 
Marks of Wifdom and Virtue far above his: Age; he made good ufe of the Advice of his Mi- 
nifters, and recover’d feveral Provinces. 
Whan-ven, who commanded the Imperial Army, march’d into the North, to punifha revolted 
petty King of the Family of Haz, whofe Palace he plunder’d and burnt to the Ground, 
However, the Punifhment of this Prince did not appeafe the Troubles; the petty Sovereigns pegutors fil 
ftill continued the War with each other, in order to increafe their Power, and obtain the Empire. at War. 
Had the Emperor liv'd, he would without doubt have reduced them to Obedience, but he dy’d 
in the nineteenth Year of his Age, and fifty eighth of the Cycle. The Nobles chofe Ngai-ti, 
who was the Son of Ching-ti, feventh Emperor of this Dynafy. 


NGAL-TI, Zenth Emperor, reign'd Four Years, © 32% 


Chrift 364. 

HIS Prince dy'd in the fecond Year of the Cycle, the twenty fifth of his Age, when Ti-yé wy. 
his younger Brother was elected by the Grandees to fucceed him. eat : 
oth Emp, 


TI-YE, Eleventh Emperor, reign'd Five Years. 


HE Reign of this Prince was not much longer than that of his Predeceffor, altho he lived a 
much longer ; for Wban-ven, his Prime Minifter, after obtaining a great Victory in the ia eee! 
North, over the King of Ywen, dethron’d the Emperor, and ‘confin'd him in a Cittadel ; where Dethroned ; 
having lived an ob{cyre Life fifteen Years, he dy’d the forty third Year of his Age, and the Gran- By ee ee 
= ae in hisroom Kyen-ven-ti, the laft of the Children of Ywen-ri, fifth Emperor of this 
ynafty. 


KYEN-VEN-TI, 7welfth Emperor, reign’d Two Years. 


Dia his fhort Reign of two Years, nothing remarkable is faid of him. He dy'd in they. oer 
by l-Uen-tiy 


fifty third Year of his Age, and was fucceeded by his Son Vé-ts, 12th Emp, 


‘VU- 
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eee VU-TI, Thirteenth Emperor, reign'd Twenty four Years. 
Year of . 


Clr? 564. VE TI afcended the Throne the tenth Year of the Cycle. Fii-Ryen, who was Emperor in 
WYN the North, refolving to attack the Emperor, and conquer his Provinces, his Minifters endea- 
ih Dini “vour d to diffuade him from fuch a dangerous Enterprize ; by oblerving to him that the Family 
of the Tv had been placed on the Throne by the Direétion of Heaven, and that as yet they had 
neither incurred its Wrath, nor done any thing to render them unworthy of its Prote¢tion. 
Thefe Remonttrances proving ineffectual, Fi-kyen, who rely’d on the Number and Bravery of 
Defeats the his Soldiers, march’d Southward with a formidable Army ; which ¥d-7 being inform’d of, haften’d . 
Pope with a fmall but felet Body of his Troops, and without giving his Enemy time to bring all his 
Forces together, attack’d him in his Camp, with fuch Courage and Refolution, that he intirely 
defeated him. The Generals of Fo-kyen’s Army being driven to Defpair, feiz'd him in the Rout, * 
and conduéting him toa Temple, there ftrangled him. , ; 7 
Suffers feve- Notwithftanding this great Succefs of Vii-t1, fo fatal to the Empire of the North, feveral of 
forever. the {maller Sovereigns revolted; whom he might have eafily fubdued, had he made good Ufe of 
his Viétory, and march’d with his Forces into the Northern Provinces; but he return’d to his Court 
and.gave him(elf up to all manner of Voluptuoufnefs and Senfualities. This Hero at laft dy'd 
by the Hands of a Woman ; for having by way of Raillery call’d the Second Queen an old Wo- 
I. flainbythe man, who was but thirty Years of Age ; this Princefs being highly exafperated with fuch an ill. 
ad Queen. grounded Reproach, immediately revenged herfelf upon him, for the Emperor was found ftifled 
in his Bed, Ngav-ti his Son fucceeded him. 


NGAN-TI, Fourteenth Emperor, reign'd Twenty twoT Sire 


Nean-ti, “THE little Merit found in this Prince, his Indolence, and Want of Application, gave but {mall 

14th Emp. Hopes of his reftoring the Tranquillity of the Empire; and indeed we meet with nothing 

Revolts and. but Revolts and Wars among the Regulo’s, during his Reign. A Grandfon of the King of Tay, 

Wars among the only remaining Branch of that Family, intirely defeated the King of Yen, with whom he 

the Regulo’s. ae at ‘War, and took his Principality from him ; whereby he founded a Dominion, which was 

govern’d by thirteen Monarchs of his’ Family, in the Space of one hundred forty nine Years. 

About this time there was a Man of mean Birth, call’d Lyew-bi, who got his Living at firft by 

Lyew-bs a felling Shoes about the Country ; but afterwards turning Soldier, he came to be General of a 

Shoemaker, great Army, fignaliz’d himéelf by feveral Exploits, and was fo powerful, as to ufurp the Imperial 

apse an Throne, being the Founder of the following Dynafly, He murder’d the Emperor at the Age 
Dynafly. — of thitty feven, and Kong-ti, his Brother by the fame Mother, fucceeded him. 


KONG-TI, Fifteenth Emperor, reign'd Two Tears. 


Kang-ti, HIS Prince afcended the Throne in the fifty fixth Year of the Cycle, and in the fecond 
ENE Year of his Reign was {tifled or choak'd by Lyew-yd, who afcended the Throne, and 

took the Name of Kau-t/i-vi-ti. Thus was the Dynafly of Tfia extinguith’d, to make room 
for that of Song. , 5 








oyv.vir. The Eighth DYNASTY, calld SONG, which had Exght 


SONG. 


uw Emperors, in the Space of Fifty nine Years. 
KAU-TSU-VU-TI, Firfi Emperor, reign'd Two Years. 


Kau-ifievii-ti SHIS new Emperor fix'd his Court at Nan-king, which was his Native Place. His 
ut Emperor. Air, his Gate, his Size, in fhort his whole outward Deportment had fomething in 
them inexpreffibly Noble and Majeftick ; to a great natural Courage he join’d equal 
Moderation, which appear’d principally in his Cloaths, Train, and Drefs, being in 
all of them remarkably frugal. ; : 
Dynatie: na. _ This Dynafty and the four following, which altogether go by the Name of U-tay, are accounted 
mid Uae: fmall in comparifon of the others, becaufe they continued but very few Years, China was ftill 
Hmoire divi dWided into two Empires, the Northern and the Southern, each of which had its proper 
ded into Nor- Monarch, 
thernvand In the fifty ninth Year of the Cycle Kaw-r/4~vii-ti dy'd, at the Age of Sixty feven, Shau-ti 
Southern. 7 . : 
his eldeft Son fucceeded him, 


SHAU- 
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SHAU-TI, Second Emperor, reign'd One Year. wns 


Crc. XLVI. 
; 2 Year of 
HO?’ this Emperor was feventeen Years old, when he afcended the Throne, it was foon Chrif 464. 


perceived that he wanted Underftanding, becaufe he delighted to bufy himfelf in trifling ead 
Matters. Tan-tau-ifi, the Ko-/au, ot Prime Minifter, took away the Crown from him, and 2a Empetor. 
not long after his Life. He was but eighteen Years old when he dy’d, and was fucceeded by Ven- 
ti, the third Son of the Founder of this new Dynajfty. 


VEN-TI, Zhird Emperor, reigwd Thirty Tears. 


HIS Prince was efteem’d on Accuont of his good Nature, Moderation, Juftice, and great «i 
Integrity ; he was blam’d only for having too great an Affection for the Bonzas, whole aes 
Proteétor he openly declar’d him/elf, He ordain’d that no Magiftrates fhould continue in the fame CyeXLV I. 
Pott above fix Years: and after fome other Regulations of this fort, for the good of his People, Cha. ~ 
he declar’d War againft the Emperor of the North, whofe Power daily increafed, having already , ON 
fixteen Regulo’s in intire Subjection to him, Ven-si loft the firft Battle, but afterwards obtain’d Bloody War 
many Victories, by the Conduét and Bravery of Tan-tau-t/i, his Prime Minifter, who by this Saar fa. 
extraordinary Succefs gain’d no little Credit and Authority ; but that Credit render’d his Fidelity North. 
fufpected to the Emperor, who fearing too powerful a Subject, procur’d him to be put to Death, 
which was the Reward of his Services. 
The News of this great General's Death being fpread abroad, the Northern Men took Courage, 
fig boldly entred the Southern Provinces, renewing the War with more Fury than ever. Ven-ti's 
Troops, no longer commahded by that able General, were defeated in feveral Battles; but in the 
twenty fixth Year of his Reign there was fuch a horrible Slaughter on both fides, that the Fields 
were overflow’d with Chinefe Blood. 

Fay-vit-ti, the Emperor of the North caufed a General Maffacre of the Bonzas, throughout Maffacre of 
his Dominions, and burnt all their Temples and Idols. Ven-ti was murder'd at the Age of thirty the Bonzas. 
five, by hiseldeft Son, and the Parricide was kill'd in his turn, by his fecond Brother, who im- 
mediately revenged his Father's Death, 


VOU-TI, Fourth Emperor, reign d Eleven Tears. 


id ie Prince was much addiéted to the Chinefe Sciences, and had the Reputation of beifig Yous, 
learn’d: he was likewi(e exceeding fkilful in managing a Horfe, and drawing the Bow, qth Emperor, 
which gave hima more than ordinary Inclination to Hunting. He is cenfur’d for Prodigality, 
and beftowing Favours without Reafon or Diftinétion. He treated thofe about his Perfon with a 
Roughnefs little fuitable to their Rank, for having no Command over his Tongue he often uled 
tharp and reviling Language. ; on 

He dy’d in the thirty fifth Year of his Age, and forty firft of the Cycle, Fi-té his eldeft Son 
fucceeding him, ; 


FL-TI, Fifth Emperor, reign’d One Year. 


E wasno fooner on the Throne but he difcover’d a cruel and bloody Difpofition ; many Fi-ti 
E i innocent Perfons were put to Death by his Orders, and he was flain himfelf in the fir(t $thEmperor; 
Year of his Reign. 
His Succeflor was Ming-ti, the eleventh Son of Ven-ti, the third Emperor of this Dynafty. 


MING-TI, Sixth Emperor, reignd Eight Years. 


HIS Prince was as barbarous and cruel as his Predeceffor. He put to Death thirt 
Princes of the Imperial Blood, who were his Nephews; and as he had rio Children of his ,, Mit 
own, he introduc’d Men among his Wives, with a Defign to have a Male Child, then to kill ee 
the Mother, and give it tothe Emprefs, who was barren, He preferr’d Syau-tau-chin to the 
higheft Dignity of the Empire, a Man exceeding ambitious, and who afterwards arden two 
Emperors to make way to the Throne. Ming-r# dy’d the forty ninth Year of the Cycle. bein 
only thirty four Years old, and was fucceeded by T/ang-ngi-vang his eldeft Son, gene = 


een young 


Vor, I, B bb TSANG- 
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“Yu, TSANG-NGU-VANG, Seventh Emperor, reignd Four 


Se XL a 
oe Years. 
Lv 
eae HE rough and untractable Temper of this Prince ferv'd to colour the Perfidioufnefs and 
Emperor, Treafon of Syaz-tau-ching ; who dipp'd his Hands in the Blood of his young Matter, being 


murder‘d. yet but fifteen Years of Age when Shun-tz, the third Son of Ming-ti, was advanc’d in his room, 


SHUN-TI, Eighth Emperor, reign d Two Years. 


Shun-ti, Rages young Prince met with the fame Fate as his Brother, falling a Sacrifice to the Ambi- 
hae, tion of his Prime Minifter, who murder’d him in the fecond Year of his Reign, and four- 
teenth of his Age. 
By this double Murder Syau-tau-ching put an End to the Dynafty of Song, and became the 
Founder of a new Dynajfty call'd Tf, under the Name of Kau-tz, 











pyx ix The Ninth DYNASTY, call’d TSI, which had five En.pé- 
Wr rors in the Space of Twenty three Years. 


KAU-TI, Firft Emperor, reign’d four Years. 


Kau-ti, "E fix’d his Court at Nan-king the Capital of the Province of Kyang-nan, but enjoy’d not 
or Kau fe long the Fruit of his Crimes, He was more remarkable for his Skill in the Sciences, 


Rs ‘than Military Exploits. He ufed to fay, Thatif he liv’d to govern the Empire but 
ten Years, he would make Gold as cheap as Dirt. One Day being drefs'd in a Habit 
fet over with precious Stoncs, all of a fudden he order’d them to be beaten to Powder, faying 
they were good for nothing but to infpire Luxury and Covetoufnefs, He dy’d in the fifty ninth 
Year of the Cycle, at the Age of fifty four, and was fucceeded by his eldeft Son V#-r/. 


VU-TI, Second Emperor, reign'd Eleven Years. 


Piet, E began his Reign with publithing a Law, that the Mandarins fhould not hold their Em- 
2d Emperor. H ployments longer than three Years; and revived an ancient Statute, which prohibited the 
Goeivin, Intermarriages of Families of the fame Name. 
Year of At this time there appear’d a pretended Philofopher, whofe Name was Fax-chin, who taught 
Chr 484. oft pernicious Terets, hitherto unheard of, viz. ‘‘ That all Events in this World are the Effects 
Fan-chin, sa. “ Of pure Chance ; that after this Life the State of Mankind is the fame with that of Beafts ; 
thor of a « and that the Soul dies with the Body,” which impious Doétrines were quickly oppofed by 
new Set. fveral able Men, and learnedly refuted by them in their Writings. 
Syau-ywen, famous for his Skill in Politicks and Military Affairs, was raifed to the Dignity of 
Ko-lau ; we thall {ee him prefently tread in the Steps of his Predeceffor, and thedding the Blood 
of his Matters to ufurp their Crown, . 
Va-ti dy'd the tenth Year of the Cycle, and forty fifth of his Age ; Ming-tz, the Brother of 
ghe Founder of this Dyna/ly, being advanced in his Room, 


MING-TI, Third Emperor, reign'd Five Tears. 


Ming-ti, [7 AU-TI, the Founder of the Dynafly, thought he could not do better, than to commit the 
eee Care and Education of two of his young Children to his Brother Ming-ti ; who placed them 
dad ‘Ulaeped: facceffively upon the Throne, but cut them off one after another, in the fhort Space of four 

Months, and feiz:d the Crown. 

The Northern Provinces enjoy’d a profound Peace, whofe ee was fo addiéted to Study, 
that whether he was in a Chair or on Horfeback he had always a Book in his Hand. 

Ming-ti dy’d at forty Years of Age, the fifteenth of the Cycle, and left the Crown to his third 


Son When-bew. 


WHEN- 


— 
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WHEN-HEW, Fourth Emperor, veign'd Two Years. AAs 


CreXLVitl, 

HE Debaucherics and Cruelty of this Prince, his Averfion to thofe who were capable ca “i 

of giving him wife Counfels, and the Credit into which he brought the Eunuchs, were Cn 
fo many Pretences for Syau-ywen under which to cloak his Paffion, for Reigning. He join'd the Pan 
King of the Principality of Lyang, and having made himfelf Mafter of the Palace, fet it on Ceate 
Fire, and after built another more magnificent. The Emperor was dethroned, and at nineteen hi Prime 
Years old kill'd by the Hands of this craiterous Prime Minifter, who plac’d Ho-¢i the Brother of Miniler: 
that unfortunate Prince on the Throne. 


HO-TI, Fifth Emperor, reign'd One Year. 


YAU-YWEN, when he placed this young Prince on the Throne, did not defign that he Ho-ti, 
fhould enjoy it long ; for at the Year's End and Age of fifteen he depriv’d him both of his sthEmperor, 
Life and Crown, which he feiz’d, and founded a new Dynafty. 








“4 


‘A 
~F#a.Tenth DYNASTY, call’d LYANG, which had Four 


: ; DYN. % 
Emperors, in the Space of Fifty five Tears. ANG 
KAU-TSU-VU-TI, Firft Emperor, reign’d Forty eight 
Years. 
YAU-YWEN, who after his Acceffion to the Throne, which he fo traiteroufly ob- Ss 
tained, affumed the Name of Kau-t/fi-vd-ti, was defcended from theancient Family Meso 
of Syau-ho, and endow’d with excellent Qualities, being a€tive, laborious, and vigi- : 


- lant. He difpatch’d all his Affairs, which always paft thro’ his own Hands, with fur- 
prifing Readinefs; was fkilful in almoft all the Sciences, particularly the Military Art; was au- Ruin’d by his 
ftere in whatever concern’d his own Perfon, and fo faving, that the fame Cap ferved him three sarees 
Years; but at laft his Fondnefs for the Bonzas carry'd him fo far, that he neglected intirely the Bu- 
finefs of the State, and in effect became a Bonza himéelf. He put out an Edi& forbidding to 
kill Oxen or Sheep, even for Sacrifices, appointing ground Corn to be offer’d inftead of thofe 
Animals. 

In the fifteenth Year of his Reign he laid Siege to the City .of Shew-yang in the Province of 
Shen -fi, which lafted ten Years; lofing before it an incredible Numer of Men either by Water, 

Sword or Famine. zs 

At this time happen’d the entice Ruin of the Empire of the North, call’d Ghey, This vaft Empire of 
Dominion was divided between two Sovereigns, one of the Eaftern, the other of the Weftern ae 
Part, but at length was united under the King of T/ and Chew. The Emprefs of the North " 
nam’d Hi, built a Monaftery large enough to lodge a thoufand Bonzas, and gave it the Name 
of Yong-ching, that is, Perpetual Peace. 

For twenty fix Years the Emperor govern’d with Succefs, till the Fancy took him to leaye TheEmperor 
the Court, and dwell in a Temple of the Bonzas, where he had his Head fhaved, wore a Rae 
coarfe Garment, and liv’d upon Herbsand Rice ; and tho’ the Grandees of the Empire brought Monk. 
him back againft his Will, from the Place of his Retirement to his Palace, yet he obftinatel 
continued to live after the Manner of the Bonzas. According to their Doétrine of the ‘Trani 
migation of Souls, he durft not condemn any, even the greateft Criminal, to Death; which 
open'd the Door to Licentioufnefs, and occafion’d infinite Murders and Robberies, : 

Kyen-wen, the Ko-lau of the’ Empire, griev'd that he was forc’d to ferve an Ufurper, ftarv'd 
himfelf to Death, which Praétice is common enough among the Chine. When the Emperor 
heard of it, he cry’d out: Do not I bald my Crown of Heaven? Am I bebalden for it to the Grandees 
of the Empire? What Reafon than bad this miférahle Man to make bimfelf away 2 

Hew-king, who was King of Ho-nan, and the Emperor's Vaflal, revolted fuddenly, and 
making himfelf Mafter of Nan-king, {eiz’d the Emperor ; who appearing intrepid before his Is feiz'd by 
Canqueror, and without the leaft Sign of Concern in his Countenance, the Rebel, tho’ naturally He eo 
fierce, was f{carce able to look him in the Face ; and felt {uch Emotions, that the Sweat ran down Rarved to 
in Drops ; I could not have believed, faid he, that it was fo difficult to refift a Power, which pens 
Heaven has efiablifo'd. So ‘that he durft not imbrue his Hands in the Blood of the old Man, but 


contented 
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eine contented himfelf with putting him toa lingering Death, by retrenching part of his Suftenance 
teu every Day. 
Caer : There wete great Encomiums made at this time on the filial Piety of a young Man fifteen 
ore or Years of Age, call’d Kye-fwen; whofe Father being condemn'd to lof his Head for feveral Of. 
Clrit 424. fences committed by him, during his Magiftracy,. Kye-fwen, as foon as he was inform’d thereof, 
a went and threw himéelfat the Feet of the Prince, intreating him, with Tears, that he might 
ce of Filial be allow’d to fuffer in his Father’s Stead. The Prince after a {tri€t Examination, finding he was 
Piety. in Earneft, and acted voluntarily, in Confideration of fuch remarkable Tendernefs, pardon’d 
the Father, and rewarded the Son witha Title of Honour; which yet he conftantly refufed, 
becaufe it would continually put him in mind of his Father’s Fault. 
Croxux,  Kau-tfi-vi-ti being deny’d a little Honey which he call’d for, to take away a bitter Tafte he 
Year of had in his Mouth, dy’d immediately in the fixth Year of the Cycle, and fouricore and fixth of 
pny his Age, his third Son Kyen-ven-ti Succeeding him. 


KYEN-VEN-TI, Second Emperor, reignd Three Years. 


44: Enapetor: H EW-KING did not fuffer this Emperor to remain long upon the Throne; for he 
feiz’d his Perfon in the fecond Year of his Reign, and having put him to Death, affum’d 
the Title of Emperor, but preferv’d it fcarce one Year. 
Kyen-ven-ti, when flain, was forty nine Years of Age, and was fucceeded by Ywen-ti, the 
feventh Son of the Founder of the Dyna/ty. 


YWEN-TI, Third Emperor, reign’d Three Years... 


4a Emperor, CBN: PA-SYEN who was Sovereign of a {mall Dominion, and at the fame time Ko- 
devoted to lau of the Empire, attack’d Héw-hing, cut his Army in pieccs, and caufed him to be be- 
area headed. But this Ko-/au, [or Prime Minifter] alfo revolted in his turn, and befieged Nan-hing. 
"The Emperor, who refided there, and was wholly befotted with the idle Conceits of the Seét of 
Lau-kyun, being by this Revolt roufed to Arms, went round the Walls of the City ; but {eeing 

all was loft, he broke his Sword, and burnt his Library, which confifted of a hundred and 

forty thoufand Volumes, 4aying,.‘t«Dhere was an End, both of the Sciences and the Military 

is feized ard “* Art.” After this, the Rebel having taken the City, Y7wen-t7 mounted on a white Horfe went 
murder'l by and furrender’d himfelf into the Hands of the Conqueror, who flew him at the Age of forty feven, 


his Prime 


Miniter,  ‘éng-t¢ his ninth Son fucceeding him. 


KING-TI, Fourth Emperor, reign'd Two Years. 


tnt N the thirteenth Year of the Cycle this Prince was advanced to the Imperial Dignity, which he 
mentee ty held not above two Years, the Murderer of his Father difpatching him likewile, in the fix- 
thefame teenth Year of his Age. With this Prince expired the Dynajfty of Lyang; and Chin-pa-/yen, the 
Dalesaion Founder of the Dyna/ty of Chin, made himfelf Mafter of the Empire, taking the Name of Kau- 
the Bonzian f/f-vd-ti, In the fame Year the Emperor of that part of the North, call’d Chew, caufed all 


Temples. the Temples of the Bonzas and their Idols to be burnt. 








pyw. x. The Eleveth DYNASTY, call’d CHIN, which had Five 
Saver Emperors in the Space of Thirty three Years. 


KAU-TSU-VU-TI, Firft Emperor, reign'd Three Tears. 


iti new Emperor was defcended from Chin-/he, the famous General, diftinguifh’d 
ener Be his Blociots Aé@tions, under the fifth Family of Han ; he was a Lover of the 
Sciences, and very fond of Bonzas; but Death in a little time depriv’d him of that 

Crown which he had obtain’d by a double Crime, for he dy’d in the third Year of 

his Reign, which was the fifty ninth of his Age, and fixth of the Cycle, his Brother Ven-ti fuc- 


ceeding him. 


VEN- 
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DYN. XL 
: : sian Sn aa CHIN. 
VEN-TI, Second Emperor, reignd Seven Years. OY 
ye NTT always lived privately, without concerning himfelf in Affairs, till the Moment An 
he was made Emperor; but it foon appear'd that he had the proper Qualities of a great Prince; U-~>Ag 
by the Affection he bore to his Subjects, and the Trouble he took to hear their Law-Suits him- i ie “i, 
lf, and bring them to a {peedy Iffue. He order’d a Drum to beat within the Palace to diftin- Fi. fbus 
guifh the Hours of the Night, which Cuftom is obferv’d to this Day. Being fenfible that his dittinguita 
Son wasa Peron of no great Capacity, he refolved to choofe his Brother, the King of Ngan- jn the Palace 
ching, for his Succeffor; but the Ko-/au and Nobles making a ftrong Reprefentation againft it, he Base 
alter’d his Intention. 
The Emperor of that part of the North call’d Chew, revived at this time an ancient Cuftom, 
which was to maintain at the publick Charge all aged Perfons, who had done any important 
Service to the State. 
Ven-ti was forty five Years old when he dy’d, in the twerity fourth of the Cycle, and his Son 


Ling-hay-vang {ucceeded him. 


LING-HAY-VANG,, Third Emperor, reign'’d Two Years. 


i HIS Prince was hardly feated on the Throne, before he was depofed by his Uncle, the  Ling-tay. 
0 


King of Ngan-ching; and dying foon after at Nineteen Years of Age, Swen-ti, Nephew hee 


to the Founder of this Dynajiy, feiz'd the Crown by Force. 


SWEN-TI, Fourth Emperor, reign'd Fourteen Years. 


HIS Prince was of a {weet and eafy Temper, and his chief Delight was Mufic, to which  Saensi, 
he devoted part of his Time. The Sages, whom he lowd and protected, had always an nae 
eaty Accels to him. One of his Vaffals having, out of fome interefted View, fent bim Prefents 
of great Value, he, to check his Ambition, order’d them to be burnt in his Prefence. 
"The Emperor of the North, having promoted Yang-kyen to the Dignity of Ko-/ax, and given Thet Rite of 
his Danghter in Marriage to his Son, not long after made him Sovereign of the Principality of 7478-4. 
oa by which he became fo powerful, that in a few Years he was in a Condition to fubdue all 
bind. 
Swen-ti dy’d in the forty ninth Year of the Cycle, and the forty fecond of his Age, his Son 
Chang-ching-hong fucceeding him. : 


CHANG-CHING-KONG, Fifth Emperor, reign’d Seven 


Years. 


6 lees Prince was no fooner invefted with the fovereign Power, but he plung’d himfelf Chany-ching. 
into the moft criminal Exceffes, | Yang-kyen, who was become very powerfyl in the *”s:5*EaP. 

North, being inform’d of his debauch’d and effeminate way of living, affum’d the Title of Em- 

peror ; and advancing Southward, with a very numerous Army, crofs'd the River Yang-t/e-hyang, 

without the leaft Oppofition, and entred the Imperial City of Man-king in Triumph, Chang- dethron’d by 
ching-kong choofing Death rather than to fall into the Enemy’s Hands, threw himfelf into a Yang-dym. 
Well, from whence however he was taken out alive; but being dethron’d he fpent the remain- 

ing four and twenty Years of his Life in a private Condition, dying at the Age of fifty two. 
Yang-kyen took the Name of Kau-t/it-ven-ti,and became the Founder of a new Dyna/iy. 








The Twelfth DYNASTY, cal’d SWI, which had Three x, xn 
Emperors in the Space of Twenty nine Years, Ne 


KAU-TSU-VEN‘TI, Firft Emperor, reign'd Fifteen Tears, 


“HIS Prince feiz'd the Throne in the forty feventh Year of the Cycle, and in the fifty fourth Reach 

“he re-united the Northera and Southern Empires; which had exited feparately for three 1, 11 Emp. 
hundred Years, the Yang-#f-kyang being their common Boundary. He was de(cended ho 

from a noble Family, which had perform’d great Services to the fifth Race, call’d the Alan, and and Sacheia 


kept his Refidence in the Province of Shenfs. His folid and penetrating Judgment made Amends Empires.” 
Vou. I. Cce for 
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pte ot for his want of Learning, while his admirable Temperance and Love of his Subjects gain’d him 
sary. their Efteem and Confidence. He reform’d the ancient Mufic, and commanded ,the-Learned to 
U-n» make ufe of nothing but found Reafoning in their Compofitions, avoiding all Rhétorical Flou- 
ae ae tithes and vain Ornaments, as fit only to pleafe the Ear, and enervate Eloquence ; he cayfed alfo 
Chit, an publick Granaries to be buile in all Cities; and ordained that each Family, in proportion to ite 
CAWro Subftance, Should furnith every Year a certain Quantity of Rice and Corn, for the Support of 
Mis Laws. the Poor in time of Famine. He publith’d likewife an Edict making it Death to fteal the Value 
of eight Sols; which afterwards, upon the Reprefentations that were made to him, he abolith’d: 
but was inexorable towards the Judges who received Bribes. Laftly, he render’d Merchants and 
Mechanics incapable of enjoying publick Employments. Altho’ he knew his eldeft Son to be a 
AAW Perfon of no Merit, yet he intended to make him his Heir; which Preference fo exafperated 
ca ae his fecond Son Yang-ti, that he murdered his Father in the fixty fourth Year of his Age, and the 
Ch nbs ,. firft of the Cycle. With the fame Barbarity he treated his Brother, whom he look’d' upon as his 
LU Rival, and by this double Parricide mounted the Throne. 


YANG-TI, Second Emperor, reign’d Thirteen TY cars, - 


, a hector HO’ this Prince had valuable Qualities, yet he is generally blamed for his Luxury and Pro- 
Ls digality. Having removed his Court from the Province of Shen-/i to that of Ho-nan, -he 
caufed two vaftly large public Granaries to be built, and a Park to be made, fifteen Leagues 
in Compafs, with ftately Palaces and magnificent Gardens; where he took the Air on-Horfeback, 
_ accompany’d by a Great number of his Wives, who perform’d: Concerts of Vocal and Inftru- 
mental Mufic. His Fame drew feveral foreign Princes to his Court, in order to put themfelves 
under his Protection. He forbad his Subjects to carry Arms, a piece of Policy ftill in Fore?,,.Fe 
Pevensie alfy repaired the great Wall dividing China from Tartary, in which Work it is faid a Million of 
reat "Men were employ'’d. He was fo intent upon the Advancement and Progrefs of the Sciences, 
that he commiffion’d a hundred of the moft learned Men to revife and re-print, after the Man- 
ner of thofe Days, all Books treating of War, Politics, Phyfic, and Agriculture, He efta- 
blith’d the Degrees of Dottor, to qualify both Literary and Military Men for their refpective 
Forces Kora Employments. He attack’d the Koreans both by Sea and Land ; and tho’ his'firft’Attempt was 
uibutary. Without Succes, yet in a fecond Expedition he forced them, in Quality of Vaffals, to fend Am- 
: baffadors to implore his Clemency. a; 
In vifiting the Southern Provinces, the thirteenth Year of the Cycle, he arriv'd at Yang-chew, 
a City of Kyang-nan, where he was affaffinated at thirty nine Years of Age, by a mean Fellow, 
Aflufbnated. whofe Name was Wha-kyé; on which Li-ywen, one of the Regulo’s, having aflembled an Army 
of one hundred and twenty thoufand Men, placed the Crown upon the Head of Kong-ri, Grand- 

fon of the Emperor Kau-t/it-ven-ti. 


KONG-TI, Third Emperor, reign'd One Year. 


i ee Ton Prince was enthron’d and depofed the fame Year, by Li-ywen, whofe fecond Son, at 

eral aaa the Head of an Army raifed by his Father, made himfelf Mafter of the Palace. It is re- 

depo’ed by ported, that while he was viewing its Magnificence and Riches, he fetch’d a deep Sigh, and faid, 

Isywen.” “© No, fuch a ftately Edifice muft not be fuffer’d to ftand any longer, being good for nothing but 
“ to foften the Spirit of a Prince, and cherith his vicious Inclinations,” and fo order’d it imme- 
diately to be burnt down, Thus ended the Dyna/ty nam’d Swi, the laft of five petty ones. Li- 
ywen was the Founder of the following Race, and reign’d by the Name of Shin-yau-ti. 


ta 
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pyn. xi. The Thirteenth DYNASTY, call'd TANG, which had 





TANG, : : ‘ 
WV Twenty Emperors, in the Space of Two hundred eighty nine 
Tears. . oe 
SHIN-YAU-TI, Firft Emperor, reign’d Nine Years. 

: Pe. ee ten ag, cae GR a et a ke Peek, 
Shinyawti, E began his Reign ‘with an Aé&t of Clemency, which prefaged the Mildnefs of his future 
- a —— Government , abating the Rigour of Renal Laws, and moderating the ‘Taxes; but on 
Sch of Law =’ “the othiir hand he fhew'd himéelf too favourable taithe Doétrine of: Lauekyun, by afect- 
Avan, ing a Temple in Honour of the:Chief off that Sect, - fg ee Gel ae ma 

: . YS oA ee Tass | Less Saeed Sens 
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In the fixteenth Year of the Cycle, he reduc’d all the Rebels, and thereby became the peace- iicey ria: 
able Poffeffor of this vaft Monarchy. It was he who ordain’d that one Ounce of Copper 74 #7 c: 
thould be coined into ten Picces of Money, with thefe Words, Tonc Pau, imprefs'd on them. Aare 
This was the only Money current in China, and is in ufe at this time. By the Advice of his eee or 
Ko-lau, cald Fé-ywe, he enjoin’d one hundred thoufand Bonzas to marry, in order to propagate Chri? €o4- 
Soldiers for his Army. In the twenty third Year of the Cycle he abdicated the Crown in favour \“V>~ 
of his fecond Son call’d Yay-t/ang, and dy’d nine Years after in the feventicth Year of his Age. 


TAY-TSON G, Second Emperor, reign'd Twenty three Years: 


HIS Prince, who began his Reign in the twenty fourth Fear of the Cycle, is accounted by Son 
the Chinef2 one of their greatclt Emperors; whom they praife efpecially for his Wifdorn, Sens 
and the favorable Reception all thofe met with, who were capable of giving him prudent Coun- : 
fels, or had Courage cnough to tell him of his Faults. oe was his Temperance and Fruya- 
lity, that he never fuffer’d more than cight Difhes of Meat to be ferved up to his Table; and 
droye almoft all the Concubines out of his Palace. In his Reign the Chrifiian Religion gained 
‘Footing in his Empire, as will be obferv’d heteafter. He caufed the beft Books to be brought from 
all Parts; and became in fome refpect the Reftorer of the Sciences, by the Care he took to re- 
‘eftablith in his Palace an Academy for Literature, wherein were reckon’d cight thoufand Scholars, arias. 
‘many of them Sons of foreign Princes ; whom he provided with able Matters, appointing eighteen Aca aie 
of the moft eminent, call’d She-pa-hyo-t/e,to fuperintend their Studies, He founded likewife a Mi- fer lis istar 
litary Academy for Archery, where he often aftifted himfelf. This was not at all agreeable to the absishidise 
Minifters, who reprefented to him the Indecency, as well as the Danger that might accrue to his 
Ration, by frequenting this Academy ; to which Tay-t/sng anfwer'd, “I look upon myfelf in my 
“ EMpire as a Father in his Family, and I carry my Subjects in my Bofom, as if they were my 
© Children ; What have I then to fear?” . 

This Affeétion for his Subjeéts made him fay, “ That he wifh’d his People to have Plenty of His trong 
“ the common Neceffariés of Life ;” adding, ‘ That the Welfare of the Empire depends on pe 
“ the People ; an Emperor who fleeces his People to enrich himfelf, is like a Man who cuts aad ore 

* his own Flefh in pieces, to fupply his Stomach, which is fill'd, it is true, but in a fhort tidhe prefling the 
“his Body muft perith, How many Emperors have ow’'d their Ruin to their Luxury ! What Subject. 
“« Expences were they at to fupport it? and what heavy Taxes did the poor People groan under 
“* to fupply thofe Expences ? When the People are rack’d and opprefs'd, what becomes of the 
“Empire? Is it not then on the Britk of Deftruétion? And if the Empire perifh, what 
“© Condition muft the Emperor be in? Thefe are the Reflections, continued he, that ferve as a 
«© Curb to my Defires.” 

He forbad the Magiftrates, under pain of Death, to receive Prefents; and that he might be Makes it 
fatisfy'd whether his Orders were obcy’d, he made a Trial upon a Mandarin, by fuborning a Desth in 
Man to make him a Prefent, which the Mandarin receiving, the Emperor condemn’d him to elon 
Death, Upon this the Prime Minifter addrefling him, ‘‘ Great Prince, /a/d be, your Sentence Bribe; 

“ isjuft, and the Mandarin deferves to die ; but are you wlio laid the Snare for him, to fall . pafage on 
“into the Crime which he has committed, altogether innocent? and do you not partake ehstOeeslion, 
of his Fault?” This Remonftrance had its Effet, and. the Emperor pardon’d the Offender. 

In the Year following one of the great Mandarins of War, having in like manner received a another 
filk Suit as a Prefent, the Eraperor, who was inform’d of it, fent him immediately 2 Quantity of : 
Silks; upon which the Courtiers could not fupprefs their Refentment, but cry’d out, “ This 
© Mandarin deferves the Punifhment infli€ted by the Law, and not a Reward.” To which the 
Emperor anfwer'd, ‘‘ The Confulion wherewith he will be ftruck, will give him a more fen- 
© fible Pain than the fevereft Punithment ; for thefe Silks, which I fend him, inftead of redound- 

«* ing to his Honour, willcontinually reproach him with his Fault.” Whenevei the Country 
was threaten’d. with Scarcity, Drought, or immoderate Rains, after thé Examples of the ancient 
Emperors, he publifh’d an Edi, by which he order’d his Failings to be laid before him, that by 
reforming them he might appeafe the Wrath of Heaven, ‘He gave no Credit to Soothfayers ; His Con- 
for one Day as the Storks were building their Nefts in his Prefence, they ftood and clapped their ‘empt of Au- 
Wings, whereat his Courtiers teftify’d. their, Joy, as portending him fome unexpected good Luck; oo 
‘upon which. the Emperor finil’d, and faid, ‘ Shwi tfay te hyen,” which fignifies * A happy 
ie Boe for me is to have wife Men about me,” and immediately order’d the Neft to be de- 

toy’ u . sow eat ae foes a . 

In the, fecond Year of- his Reign the'Fields were cover’d with Locutts, which by the Havock Extraordina- 
they. made threatened: a‘téitible Farnint. ‘ Mifchievous Infects,” cry’d tle: Emperor with a '% infance 
deep Sigh, “ in ruining the*Halteft, you deftroy the Lives of my poor People, “Alas! I had iortutccte 
“ much rathér ‘you would devour my oWh Bowels,” and at thefe Words he fwallow’d a Locuft 
alive.” “En reading ‘the Book of Phyfic, com/pofed by the Emperor Whang-ti, he found that the Chnsesthe 
_Vital Patts are. injur’'d bya Blow or Brulfe upon the Shoulder :- ftom that time he made a Law evince 
,that'nipne fhould be baftobado’d upon the Back, ‘but upon the Lower Parts; after the Manner that Baftonado, 
‘it is now practiled throughont the Empire. He ufed tofay, '* That an’ Emperor is like an Ar- Compares 
“ chiteét. When a Fabrick is well built, and railed upon firm Foundations, if the Architeé& offers the Emper or 


_{* to make any Alterations, he expofts it to certain Ruin ; it is the fame with the Empire, when a aoe 
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"once it is well eftablith’d, and govern’d by wife Laws, great Care muft be taken not to intro. 
«duce any Innovation. It is a common Proverb,” faid he another time, “ that an Emperor 
“* is fear'd by every body, and has nothing to be afraid of himfelf. This is not my Sentiment, I 
ne at ** perpetually ftand in Fear, both of the Providence of Heaven, whom nothing efcapes, and of 

Clit 6oy. “ the Eyes of my Subjects, which are continually fix’d upon me. Ie is for this that I watch every 

\_-\-~N © Moment over my own Aétions, that I may do nothing but what is agreeable to the Will of 

Tea he “© God, and to the Defires of my People. 

People. To comfort his Subjeéts in a time of Drought, he releafed the Prifoners, and granted a general 
Pardon; declaring neverthelefs, that this was an Indulgence which a Prince ought to ufe very 
cautioufly, for fear the Impunity of the Wicked might turn to the Prejudice of the Good; and 
that the Tares ought to be rooted out, left they fhould damage the good Corn. In the feventh 
Year of his Reign, he went in Perfon to the publick Prifon, in which were three hundred and 
ninety capital Offenders, whom he order’d to be let out, with an Injunétion to return thither 
after Harveft, which they all did to a Man. The Emperor was fo delighted as well as furprifed 
at their Pundtuality in keeping their Word, that he granted them both their Lives and Liberties, 

Firt Aralval The Chinefe Annals report, that in the eighth Year of his Reign there came Ambaffadors 

oF en from foreign Nations, whofe Air, Form, and Habit were altogether new to the Chinefe; anf the 

ae Emperor himéelf rejoiced that in his time Men with fair Hair and blue Eyes arrived in the Bri- 
pire. It is certain that thefe Strangers were thofe, whofe Names we read upon the Sténe Monu- 
ment, found in 1625, at Si-ngan-ftl, in the Province of Shen-/i; on which is the Figure of the 
Crofs, and an Abftract of the Chrifian Law, together with the Namesof its Preachers, ingraven, 
in Syriac Charaéters; and a Date, fpecifying the eighth Year of the Reign of Tay-sfong. In 
the French King's Library is preferved an old Aradic Manufcript; wherein we read, that at this 
very time the Catholic Patriarch of the Indies fent Preachers of the Gofpel into China, who were 
honourably received in the Imperial City, where they were introduced by Fan-bivn-ling, Ko1du 
of the Empire. 
About the fame time the Emperor chofe out thirteen Perfons, the moft eminent for their 
Merit and Integrity, to vifit all Parts of his Empire; giving them full Power to execute Juftice, 
and to punith feverely the Governors of Cities and Vice-Roys of Provinces, whofe Conduét was 
blameable. In the tenth Year of his Reign he was deeply affected for the Lofs of the Emprefs 
Excellent.  Chang-/un, who was a Princefsendow’d with great Prudence, and a Capacity not common among, 
a ase of her Sex. It was obferved, as a Circumftance fcarce to be parallell’d, that while fhe Jived, not one 
Cheap hai of the great Number of Officers, who ferve, in the Palace, fuffer’d any fevere Punifhment. The 
Emperor, tired with the frequent Admonitions of his Ko-/aw, Ghey-ching, having forbad him 
his Prefence, the Emprefs, who was inform’d of it, immediately drefe'd herfelf in her richeft Ap- 
parcel and went to her Hufband, to whom fhe faid, ‘* Prince, I have often heard that when an 
‘“« Emperer is endow’d with Wifdom and Penetration, his Subjects are endow’d with Honefty, 
“ and fear not to {peak the Truth. You have an honeft Ko-/ax, who is of an upright Mind and 
“ who knows not how to diflemble; this is a Proof to me of your Wifdom, and how much it 
‘© deferves to be applauded, therefore I am come to with you Joy, and toexprefs my Satisfaction.” 
compofesa "This Compliment appeafed the Emperor, and reftor’d the Minifter to favour. The fame Princefs 
Fa bo ehe Bes compofed a Book divided into thirty Chapters, concerning the Manner of Behaving in the inner 
haviour. Apartments of the Women, The Emperor holding this Book in his Hand, and melting in Tears, 
“ Sce, fays be, the Rules that ought to be dbferv'd in all Ages. I know, added be, that my Af- 
“ fliétion comes from Heaven, and cannot be remedy’d; but when I reflect upon the Lofs of fo 
‘« faithful and accomplith’d a Companion, and that I am for ever deprived of her wife Counfels, 
The Emp:- ‘* how is it pofhible for me to refrain from Tears?” Intending to leave a lafting Monument of his 
rorbuildsher Gricf, he caufed a ftately Tomb to be raifed, far more magnificent than that which he had or- 
aae'y ded for his Father, who dy’d the Year before. One Day being with his Ko-/au, [or Prime Mi- 
, nifter] upon an Eminence, in View of this Tomb, which he was defirous to have him take 
notice of, the Ko-/au pretending not to underftand him, faid, “* Prince, I thought you would 
thew me the Sepulchre of your Father, as for that of your Spoufe, I faw it long ago.” At 
and deflroys this Difcourfe the Prince burft into Tears; and ftung with the fecret Reproach of his Minifter, 
* again order’d the Maufoleum to be demolifh’d. 
Takes the In the cleventh Year of his Reign he admitted into his Palace a young Girl of fourteen, endow’d 
pon ti with extraordinary Beauty, heighten’d by an agreeable Wit, named V#-/hi; who in the next 
fis Reign ufurp'd the Sovereign Power, and tyrannifed over the Empire. In the twelfth Year the 
Emperor permitted the Chriftian Law to be preach’d in his Dominions, and even granted a piece 
of Ground in the Imperial City for building 2 Temple to the true God, 

Weis the = Ghey-ching, Ko-lau of the Empire, dy’d in the feventeenth, extremely regretted by the Empe- 

pce ror, who wrote his Encomium, and caufed it to be engraved onhis Tomb. After which turning to 

niiler. his Courtiers, he faid, ‘‘ We have three forts of Mirrors : one is of Steel, which ferves the La- 

“* dies for dreffing their Heads, and adjufting their Cloaths ; the fecond is the Ancient Books, 

“ treating of the Rife, Progrefs and Fall of Empires; the third are Men themfelves, by a little © 
“« Obfervation.of whofe A&ions we fee what to fhun, and what to pra¢tife. I had this laft 

“* Mirror in the Perfon of my .Ko-/au, whom to my Misfortune I have loft without Hopes of 

“ finding fuch another.” 
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AnotherTime difcourfing with his Courtiers, he {poke thus, ‘‘ A Prince has but ohe Heart, and ee 
« this Heart is continually befieg’d by thofe about him; fome attack him by the Love of vain yy Nc. 
“ Glory, which they endeavour to infpire into him ; others by Luxury and Pleafure i fome by Og 
© Careffes and Flattery ; others have recourfe to Artifice and Falfhood, in order to impofe On “Vear of 
‘him; and all thefe Engines are fet at work, folely with a View to infinuate them felves Into the Chri? 6o4. 
« good Graces of the Prince, whereby they may be advanc’d to the high Offices and Dignities ““¥™ 
« of the Empire ; for if a Prinee ceafes but for a Moment to watch over his Heart, what has he 
« not to fear?” At the Age of twenty one he marry’d the Daughter of his Ko-saw, call'd Sin- 
whey, and gave her the Title of Wie. This Princels was celebrated for her fine Genius, and 6, Chae 
Skill in the Chine/é Sciences: it is faid that when four Months old, fhe began to fpeak ; that in rater of the 
her fourth Year fhe had learn’d the Books of Confucius by Heart ; and in her eighth the made press Sin 
learned Compolitions upon all forts of Subjects ; this at leaft is certain, that fhe imploy’d almott ““” 
all her Time in Reading. 

The Emperor had Thoughts of fending a formidable Army to reduce the Koreans, who had The Korcans] 
revolted ; but his Death intervening put a {top to that Expedition for the prefent, ae revolt. 

It is (carcely credible how intent and careful this Prince was in the Education of his Children, Eaperes 
every Object furnifhing matter for his Inftructions ; if, for Inftance, he was eating Rice, he made Care in edue 
them fenfible how much Toil and Sweat this Rice had coft the poor Hufbandmen. One Day as cine al 
he was taking the Air with them on the Water, he fiid, “ You fee, my Children, that this aa 
“ Bark isfupported by the Water, which at the fame time can overwhelm it; confider that the inftance, 

“ People relemble the Water, and the Emperor the Bark.” 

The Year before his Death he gave his Son, whom he had declar’d his Heir, the following Hie tite: 
Advice, confifting of twelve Maxims, which were exprefs'd in tweaty four Characters, “ Get a. ce Goe 
“ the Command over your Heart and all its Inclinations ; promote none to Places and Digni- vernmens 

oxties, but Perfons of Merit ; invite wile Mcn to your Court; watch over the Conduét of Ma- Fae to his 
« 94 Hates ; drive Slanderers from your Prefence ; be an Enemy to Pomp; keep good Oecono- , 
“ my; let your Rewards and Punifhments be proportion’d to the Merit and Crimes of Perfons; 
take a particular Care to make Agriculture, the Military Art, Laws and Sciences flourith ; fearch 
among the ancient Emperors for the Models of your Government, for I do not deferve your 
Notice, having committed too many Miftakes in my Adminiftration ; have an Eye always to 
that which is moft perfeét, otherwife you will never attain to’ that juft Medium,. wherein 
Virtue conlifts ; laftly, take Care not to be puffed up with the Splendor of your Rank, nor to 
enervate yourle!f by the Pleafures of a voluptuous Life, for if you do not, you will ruin both 
“ the Empire and yourfelf.” 

Tay-tfong dy’d in the forty fixth Year of the Cycle, and the fifty third of his Age; and the 
Year following his Son Kau-ffong was acknowledg’d Emperor, 


¢ 


£ 


a 


« 
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KAU-TSONG, Zhird Emperor, reigned thirty-four Tears. 


HEWN he had reigned five Years he fell paffionately in Love with Vi-foi, the young Kau-téng, 
Girl mentioned before, whom Yay-tfong had placed in the Rank of his Wives ; and 34 Emperor. 
who was now retired to a Monaftery of Bonzeffes, whither the Emperor went himfelf to 
fetch her out, and conduct her to his Palace. A little after, under Pretence that he had no 
male Iflue, he put away the Emprefs and one of the Queens, malgre the Remonftrances and the ytay0s 74. 
ftrongeft Oppolition of his Minifters. V#-/bi was then placed’ upon the Throne ; but perceiving ssi Emprels. 
that the Emperor did not forget the divorced Princeffes, fhe ina Rage caufed their Hands and 
Feet to be cut off, and a few Days after their Heads. She had fcarce committed thefe horrid Her bores 
Cruelties, when fhe fancied herfelf purfued Day and Night by the Ghotts of thee Princeffes, sae 
who were as fo many Furies ready to fall upon her: And the Fright it put her in made her , 
fhift her Place continually. Neverthelefs the Emperor grew more and more enamoured with 
this Wretch ; and was even infatuated to fuch a Degree, that he put the Government of the 
Empire into her Hands, giving her the Name of Tyen-bew, i.e. The Queen of Heaven; a Title 
of Honour till then unheard of in Chzna. : 
This Monfter was no fooner invefted with Sovereign Power, but the firft Ufe the made of it _ 
was to poifon her eldeft Son ; that fo the Crown falling to her Brother’s Children, her paternal Boe cea: 
Family might be fettled on the Throne: However the did not obtain that Satisfaction. , 
In the fixth Year of the new Cycle, the Koreans returned to their Obedience, and did Homage the Koreans 
in the accuftomed manner. This Emperor favoured the Chriftian Religion, as appears by the return to 
Stone Monument mention’d before. Churches were built for the Worthip of the trueGod, and the tit Paty. 
Faith was preached in the Provinces: One of the Miffionaries, whofe Name was O /o pwen, had 
a Title of Honour conferred upon him. Kau-tfong died at the Age of Fifty-fix, and in the cyeve L. 
twentieth Year of the Cycle, when the cruel Vi-bew feized on the Throne. Pri a 
‘br ifi 4. 
UND 


VU-HEW, anUfurper, reigned twenty-one Years. 


T a S Princefs, who was as fubtle as fhe was cru 5, 
ower which the late Emperor had been fo weak to entruft her with, drove away her {e. an Uirjer 
ae Son, who had been declared Heir of the Crown by Kaz-tfang ; and gave him a Bay Ge 
oL, I, Ddd vereignty 


el, refolving to maintain herfelfin all the 7; 
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pyn. xin. “ereignty in the Province of Hié-quang ; placing in his Room her third Son, who being ver 
TaN, young had only the Name of Emperor. The firft thing fhe did was to get rid of all thofe (he 
Uw’. tulpeéted not to be in her Intereft, and in one Day put to Death a great many Lords of the chief 
ps LU. Families of the Empire. 
Chrif 664. In the fifteenth Year of her Reign, a Perfecution was raifed againft the Chriftians, which 
rw lafted about fifteen Years. In the fame Year the Ko-/au, Tyé, had the Courage to make vigo- 
Perfeeutes fous Remonftrances to her in Behalf of her Son, the rightful Heir, now banith’d fourteen Years. 
the Chrif/ He urged as a Reafon, that it would be a thing unprecedented to place in the Hall of Anceftors 
san a Name which did not belong to the Family, and which befides Pofterity would never acknow- 
ledge. Hereupon the Prince was recall'd from Exile, and lived feven Years in the Eaftern Palace 
till the Death of Vt-bew in the eighty firft Year of her Age; after which he afcended the Throne 
in the forty firft Year of the Cycle. ° 


CHUNG-TSONG, Fourth Emperor, reign'd Five Years. 


ee Th Prince little deferved the Crown, which he ow'd tg his Birth, the Tendernef$ of his 
Father Kav-t/ong, and the Courage of the Prime Minifter. He gave himfelf up to In- 

dolence and Debauchery ; and that he might have nothing to think of but his Pleafures, refign’d 

his whole Authority into the Hands of the Emprefs Ghey, who had been the faithful Companion 

of his Exile. This Princefs, by the Advice of San-fe, Governor of the Palace, intended to place 


her Son Shang upon the Throne ; but the Princes and petty Kings on all fides took up Arms to 


oppofe it. 


Poifoned. Chung-tfong however dying of Poifon in the fifty fifth Year of hisAge, Shang was immediately : 
proclaim’d Emperor. But his Uncle who poffeis'd a Principality, at the fame time feiz’d the Dts’ 


lace, where the Emprefs was kill'd together with her Daughter; and young Shang faved his Life 
by furrendering himfelf to the Mercy of his Uncle Zhwi-t/ong, the deceafed Emperor's Brother, 
into whofe Hands he deliver’d his Crown. 


ZHWI-TSONG, fifth Emperor, reign d Two Years. 


Zoawi-tfong, 'HE Shortnefs of this Prince’s Reign ranks him amongft thofe of whom we find nothing, 
ow farther than that he took Poffeflion of the Empire in the forty feventh Year of the Cycle, 
Zs Uhiper: and dy'd in the forty eighth, aged fifty five. Hivn-t/ong, his third Son, was declar’d his Succeffor. 

HIVN-TSONG, Sixth Emperor, reign'd Forty four Years. 
naan HE good Nature of this Prince, his Moderation, fingular Temperance, and Zeal for the 
ee oe Publick Good, gave prefently great Hopes of the Happinefs of his Reign. He was the 


6thEmperor. Reftorer of his Family, then upon the Brink of Ruin ; but he committed one almoft irreparable 
Fault, in promoting an Eunuch, call’d Kau-lye-/e, to be Mafter of the Palace: without doubt 
becaufe he did not forefee the Misfortunes which the Power of the Eunuchs would one Day 
State of Chri. Pring upon him and his Succeffors. ‘ . ; 
Wanity in The Chriftian Religion began to recover and florifh under this and the three fucceeding Em- 
China. rors, 
Endeavours ”  Blsuaceap, looking on Luxury as the Bane of good Morals, declar’d open War againft it, and 
to fupprefs publith'd an Edict forbidding to fith for Pearls. One Day he caufed all his Gold and Silver Vef- 
ey: py fels, and all his Cloaths embroider’d with Gold, to be burnt before the Palace Gate; in order to 
Cre. Lil, reftrain by his own Example the Extravagance of his People, who ruin’d themfelves by fuch 
Year of coftly Superfluities, 
Chri’ 724. Ee eftablith’d a College in his Palace, confifting of forty of the moft learned Dottors of the 
Bible Empire, which ftill bears the Name of Han-lin-ywen, and furnifhes Hiftoriographers, Vifitors of 
the College Provinces, Governors, Vice-Roys, &c. He caufed the ancient Books, which treated of the Mi- 
ag as litary Science, to be fought out, and new ones compoled for the training up Soldiers, He one 
H Day vifited the Houfe where Confugius was born, and honour’d that great Man with the Title of 
Confcius the King of Learning. It could have been with’d, that this Prince had fhew'’d more regard to 
with the Ti- the Counfels of Ywen-chau, his Prime Minifter ; who in a Memorial advifed him, among other 
Me oE King: things, to confer no publick Employment upon the Eunuchs, to grant no Power to his Relations, 
to abolith the Idolatrous Seéts of Fo and Tau, &%c. but he gave no Ear to thefe wife Admonitions. 
This Emperor was the firft who honour'd with the Title of petty Kings or Sovereigns the Ge- 
Emiredi nerals of his Armies, who had moft diftinguifh’d them(elves by doing the greateft Service to 


vided into the State, tho’ not of Imperial Blood. In a Progrefs he made over his Empire he divided it into - 


vin,” fifteen Provinces 
vinces. een Fro’ . . ; . 
Statue of Lax He caufed the Statue of Lau-kyun, Author of one of the Seéts which are found in China, to 


bur {et up in be placed with great Solemnity in his Palace. ‘The Dilciples of this Sectary, as well as the Bonzas, 
ner ufed to burn filk Stuffs and Ingots of Silver at Funerals; but this Cuftom the Emperor altcr’d by 
Advice of-his Brother Yan-yu, commanding that for the future none but Stuffs or Cloaths nate 

0 


e 
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of Paper, flould be burnt ; which Law is ftill obferved among the Bonzas. The Engpire had pietscn 
enjoy'da prefound Peace almoft thirty Years, when it was difturb’d by freth Infurrections, and Tia G. 
the Imperial Army entirely defeated, with the Lofs of feventy thoufand Men; while the Em- ee 
peror himfelf knew nothing of the matter, becaufe all the Avenncs to his Throne were kept thut “year or 
-by the Eunuchs, The Chief of the Rebels was a forcign Prince, named Ngan-lojhan, whom Chri? 524. 
the Emperor again{t the Advice of his Minifters had raifed to the higheft Employments, and even SI 
entrufted with the Command of his Army. This Traitor, imbolden’d by Succefs, and feeing y.44 4 shar 
himfclf Mafter of a great Part of the North, had the Infolence toaffume the Title of Emperor. rebels. 
Mean time the Palace itfelf was in a Combuttion, for the Emperor divorced his Wife, put three 
of his Children to Death without any juft Caufe, and marry'd his Daughter-in-Law: As one 
Misfortune often draws on another, thefe Difafters encouraged a Company of Robbers to attack 
the Imperial Army, which having routed, with the Slaughter of forty thoufand Men, the Em- 
peror was oblig’d to fly into the Province of Se-chwen. 


The Empe- 
ror flies. 


SO-TSONG, Seventh Emperor, reign'd Six Years. 


OWARDS the end of the thirty third Year of the Cycle, Hrun-tfong rade his thameful — so.yors, 
; Retreat, and So-t/ong took Pofleffion of the Government, tho’ his Father was ftill living ; 7hEmpcror. 
being a warlike Prince, he with the help of his Ko-/au, Ko-tfii-1, deftroy’d the Army of the 
Robbers and difperfed them, ‘Yhe publick Tranquillity was no fooner fettled, but he brought 
back his Father from the Province of Se-chwen, and conduéted him into the Palace with all the, Nan bo thn 
Honours due to his Rank; but he did not long enjoy the Repofe which his Son had procur’d pruncers te 
him, for he dy’d the thirty eighth Year of the Cycle, and the feventy eighth of his Age. In the Palace. 
astean, time Ngan-/o-/han had plunder'd the Palace of Chang-ngan, and along with the Riches, 
carry'd into the Province of Ho-nan an hundred Elephants and Horfes; which had been taught 
to dance to the Sound of Inftruments, and to prefent che Emperor a Cup with their Mouths. 
Negan-lo-foan wanted to have the fame Diverfion, but asif thefe Beafts had refufed to acknow- 
ledge him Emperor, they could never be brought to do what he defired, which fo inraged him, 
that he ordered them to be kill’d on the Spot. The Treachery of this Wretch; who made ufe ts murdered 
of his Mafter’s Favours to deftroy him, was not long unpunifh’d, h¢ being murder’d in Bed by his by his own 
own Son, The Parricide was affaffinated in his turn by Se-mong, General of the Army, who in- 5° 
tending to make his youngeft Son his Heir was likewile killed by his eldeft Son, So-s/ong dy’d 
in the Ninth Year of the Cycle, and left the Crown to his Son Tay-c/ong. 


TAY-TSONG, Exghth Emperor, reign'd Seventeen Years. 


HE beginning of this Reign was tolerably profperous, thro’ the Care of able Minifters, in Tay.tforg, 
T whom the Emperor confided ; the Rebels were forced to return to their Obedience and 8th Emperor. 
Peace was reftored in the Empire. But it did not continue long, for five of the moft powerful Several Re- 
Kings thook off the Yoke ; and refufing to acknowledge the Emperor as their Mafter Pretended piles serait: 
to reign in an abfolute Independency, 

A Mandarin, named F2-hi-t/yen, finding himéelf at the Point of Death, order’d his Head to 
be fhav'd, and his Corpf to be interr’d after the Manner of the Bonzas, whofe Prote¢tor he was, 
which Example, we fhall fee, was afterwards follow’d by many Grandees in the nineteenth 
Dynafty. 

In the eighth Year of this Reign, more than two hundred thoufand Tartars made an Irruption frruption of 
into the Empire, and forced the Emperor to fly + they plunder’d his Palace, and loaded with im- she Zertars.. 
menfe Treafures retired into their own Country. 

The Emperor return’d to his Palace with the Affiftance of the famous General Ko-tfit-i, whofe 
Elogy is to be feen upon the Stone Monument, which I have fpoken of more than once, ’ There 
his Liberality is applauded, and it is not to be doubted but that he employ’d both his Credit and 
Subftance in erecting Temples to the true God; forme even conjecture that he imbraced Chriftia- 
nity. The fame Monument relates, that on Chrifimafi Day the Emperor fent rich Perfumes to 
the Church, and Fruits from hisown Table to the Minifters of the Gofpel, 


Tay-tfong dy'd in the fifty third Year of his Age, and fifty firft of the Cycle, Te-t/ong his eldett 
Son fucceeding him, 


TE-TSONG, Ninth Emperor,reign'd Twenty five Tears. 


HE Empire found no great Support from this Prince, for he minded nothing but Trifles, 7. 
was of a timorous Nature, extremely miftruftful, and ready to give ear to Flatterers, ghbapee, 
However he deferves Applaufe for refufing Prefents from Strangers, which was efteem’d a hap 
Omen, “ The belt Augury I can have, /ays be, is to fee Wife Men about me.” He thew’d one 
Sign of Difintereftednefs, which gain’d him great Encomiums; for a very confiderable Sum of 
Money being prefented him, inftead of receiving it he order'd it to be diftributed among his Soldiers. 


In 
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beaks In the third Year of his Reign the famous Ko-z/i#-/, who had render’d fuch important Service to 
rang, the Empire, dy'd in the eighty fifth Year of his Age ; he had been Prime Minifter under four 
Ny Emperors, and got fuch mighty Reputation for his Probity, that it was generally allow’d there 

Year of Had not been his Equal for many Ages, Such Confidence was placed in this Minifter, that it 
Chri? 78. May with truth be attirm'd that the Fate of the reigning Family was in his Hands. Tho’ he at. 
ANS tained to the higheft Honours, and had acquired immenfe Riches, yet he was refpected by Envy 
itfelf} whofe Strokes he never felt; and notwithftanding the Splendor he lived in, yet ftill his 
Liberality exceeded his Magnificence. He left eight Children, who all acquired lafting Glory in 
the different Magiftracies to which their Merit railed them, China mourned three Years for this 
great Man, whom the bewailed as her Father, : 

The Power of the Eunuchs became fo formidable, and their Infolence grew to fucha Pitch 
li per that there was nothing to be heard of but Infurreétions; this oblig'd the Emperor to augment 
nuchs, his Army by a great Number of frefh Troops, to maintain which he was conftrained to double 

the Taxes,.- There was even a Duty laid on Tea itfelf, which is the common Drink of the 

Chine’. Thefe extraordinary Impofitions exafperated all Perfons, and the extreme Mifery of the 

People occafion’d infinite Thefts and Robberies. By good Fortune the Imperial Arms were 

victorious every where, and the Rebels being deftroy’d, Peace was re-eltablifh'd, and the People 

‘felieved, The Einperor on a timeattributing the Wars and Calamities to hisown Deftiny, added 

“© That this had been in part foretold him by the Aftrologers,” on which Li-myé his Ko-lau re 

Wile Saving ply’d, “* Prince, leave this kind of ‘Talk to the Ignorant, and Vulgar, fuch Language does not 
ofa Kolaw “* become either you or me. It is ourfelves who render our Deftiny happy or unhappy, accord- 
nee Del’ ing as we govern the State well or ill." This Prince dy’d at the Age of fixty four, in the 

. twenty firft Year of the Cycle, and was fuccecded by his Son Shun-tfong. 


Eloge of A>- 


ther, 


f 


baa 


SHUN-TSONG, Tenth Emperor, reign’d One Yea ates 


Shun-t/one, HERE wasall the Reafon imaginable to expect a happy Reign from this new Emperor; but 
1oth Emp. being attack’d by a grievous andan incureable Diftemper, he abdicated the Crown, and are 


fign’d it to his Son Hyen-t/ong. 


HYEN-TSONG, Eleventh Emperor, reign'd Fifteen Years. 


HIS Prince-was endow’d with wonderful Penetration and Dexterity in difintangling as well 

as difpatching the moft intricate Affairs ; he had alfo a Firmnefs of Mind, in purfuing the 

thing he had once refolved on, which no Confideration could fhake. He gave folid Proofs of 

Care to re. his Affection for his People in a time of Famine, by opening his Treafures and the publick Grana- 

lieve his Pco- ries in favour of the afflicted Provinces ; at the fame time fending the great Lords of his Court to 

Lag Dit inquire into the Peoples Diftrefs, and to relieve them in proportion to their Indigence, 

a In the thirty fixth Year of the Cycle, he order’d a Finger-bone of the Idol F to be brought 

powers & with great Solemnity from the Province of Shen-fi. The Chief Tribunal of Rites ftrongly op- 

of Bs. poted this fottifh Refolution of the Emperor, boldly alledging that the execrable Reliques of 

this Idol (or Impoftor] ought to be burnt. As they firmly perfifted in their Determination, with- 

out regarding the Difpleafure of the Emperor, feveral of them were degraded ; which is a Punifh- 

Poifon'd wih MEME Pretty commonly infliéted on great Mandarins. He fell into another Piece of Folly, which 

7 ae coft him his Life ; for having fent every where in Queft of the pretended Liquor of Immortality, 

Immortality. promifed by the Seét of Zau, to which he was greatly devoted ; it was at length brought him 

by the Eunuchs, who it is not doubted mix’d it with Poifon ; for this unhappy Prince, after he 
had taken it, dy’d fuddenly, at the Age of forty three, and his Son Mo-t/ong fucceeded him, 


Hyen-thnz, 
roth Emp. 


MO-TSONG, Fifth Emperor, reign’d Four Years. 


‘HE Choice which the laft Emperor made of his Son Mo-t/ong, to fucceed him, was at ficft 
T thwarted by certain Lords, who had a Defign to place another Prince on the Throne ; 
- but their Projeéts mifcarrying they were put to Death. Seeing himfelf in quiet Poffeffion of the 
Crown, he granted as ufual a General Amnefty, and was fo ill advifed as to difband Part of his 
Troops; who being thereby reduced to great Straits went and took Refuge among the Robbers, 
whofe Number they increafed. . 
Tt was under this Prince that the Imperial Family of. the Tang began to decline from that State 
rt which it had till then maintained, and the following Princes compleated its Ruin, 
he Age of thirty, after he had taken a Medicine that had been prepared for him. 


Mhe-tfonz, 
rth imp. 


The Family 
of the Tany of Splendo 


begins to de. He dy’ att 

cline. are ; 
His Son King- 
Cycle. 


KING- 


tfng fuceseded him the Year following, which was the forty {ccond of the, 
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DYN. XIf” 


KING-TSONG 7birteenth Emperor, reignd Two Years. oy 


Year of 


T was by the Eunuchs, who were now become Matters, that King-t/ong was elected to the crip 284. 
J Throne ; and by the fame ufurped Authority, they deprived him of the Government not ~V~ 
jong after, in order to confer it on the Emprefs-Mother. The childith Behaviour of this young Kington. 
Prince, and his Irregularities, were Reafons to them for difpoffefling him, and leaving him nothing atm SIN 
but the Title of Emperor, in the forty fourth Year of the Cycle, and eighteenth of his Age. : 

This Prince returning from Hunting, went into his Apartment to change his Cloaths ; when 
the Candles being fuddenly put out, he was murdered by the Eunuchs, who placed his Brother 
Ven-tfong in his room. 


VEN.-TSONG, Fourteenth Emperor, reign'd | Fourteen : 


Years. 


Murdered by 
the Eunuchs. 


HIS Prince, who had a great Affection for the wife and learned Men of his Empire, being ren sf, 

impatient at the Power of the Eunuchs, in the ninth Year of his Reign took Mealures 4th Emp. 
fecretly to deftroy them ; but perceiving the Snares that were laid for them, they fell on a fud- Eonuchs rife 
den with fo much Fury on the Minifters, and Guards of the Palace, that they flew above a and (Gy the 
thoufand of them, and many Families were entirely deftroy’d. Thefe Misfortunes, in Con- ‘ 
junction with others ftill greater, which the Emperor forelaw, fo overwhelmed him with Grief ; 
that, tho’ he often endeavoured to divert it or drown it in Wine yet, it rrey’d upon his Spi- 
rits, to fuch a Degree, that he wafted away infenfibly, and at laft died of a Conlumption, in 
the fifty feventh Year of the Cycle. The Eunuchs, who now took upon them to nominate 
the Emperors, never thought of the Son of the Deceafed, but chofe his Brother Vu-t/ong, who 
was the fitth Son of the twelfth Emperor of this Dyna/ly. 


VU-TSONG, the Fifteenth Emperor, reign'd fie Tears. 


T HE fuperior Qualifications of this Prince juftified the Preference he met with, being of ¢ Yu-tfng,. - 
: warlike Inclination, and dreading neither Danger nor Fatigue. He drove the Tartars out '5* Emp. 
of the Province of Shen-f, where they had fortify’d themfelves; and cleared feveral other Pro- Drives the ° 
vinces of the Robbers, who march’d in Troops, and made great Havock. His Judgment was fo joo. ofA 
excellent, that he was never deceived in his Choice of Minifters. He eftablifhed, or rather re- , 
vived a Law, ftill obferved, which is a Check upon the Mandarins of the Imperial City, (upon: ; 
whom depend the Mandarins of the Provinces) enjoyning, that every five, or at lesft every feven oe 
Years, the Conduét of the Chief Officers of the Empire fhould be ftriétly enquired into ; and rin. 
thefe Mandarins are obliged to commit to Writing, a fincere and particular Account of all their 
Mifcarriages, and intreat the Emperor’s Pardon ; and if in this humble Confeffion, they offer 
either to excufe, difguife, or extenuate their’Fatlts, they have then no Favout to expe, and are 
inevitably deprived of their Employments. 

This Emperor ‘did not live-long enough for.the Good. ot;his People, (A) :being but thirty NA 
three years old when he died, in the third Year of this new “Cycle. The Eunuchs rejected his °¥°: ors 
Son, and in his ftead elected Swen-t/ong, the’ Grand-fon of the eleventh Emperor of this Dy- Chyift 844. 
nafty. Wns 


SWEN-TSONG, Sixteenth Emperor, reign d Thirteen 


a eit Years. 


Mike the 


Emperors. 


"T TS’ probable, that the little Genius which this Prince difcovered in his Infancy, induced Sw#-ton, 
the Eunuchs to prefer him to all others; rightly judging that nothing eftablifhed their "¢\’72 
Authority fo much as the Incapacity of the Emperor. However they were deceived ; for Swehs : 
t/ong veas no fooner upon the Throne but he appeared another, Man, and was eminent for all the 
Qualities which conftitute a great Prince. His Wifdom, Judgment, Moderation, Equity, Applica- 
tion and Love for the Welfare of hisPeople, made them confider him as another Tay-t/ong, the fecond 
Emperor of this Dynafty, whofe Memory was ftill revered thro’out the Empire: But notwith- 
oe this Prince's Merit, he could not ‘reduce the Power of the Eunuchs. Hé-tau, his 
Prime Minifter, in a Memorial advifed him ‘to be inexorable tothe Eunuchs whp fhould commit Sonstie the 
any Fault, and not to fupply the Places of thofe who died ; that their Number leffening by Degrees cae 
it might be more eafy to deftroy them. This Projeét, being difcovered by the Eunuchs, o¢ca- 

(A) The Chriftians from Ta-t ha, 9 - the: ife. Thi 
favoured.by fome of the iki Rivas dee wucee tps by co Celina ore ee er ba we 


this; who in the fifth Year of his Reign, or of Chrif 3 i ° id he: ‘ 
dered that their Bonwas, as they rs called, or Piet ‘hed ae ea es tho ot Tay-tfng Sesond 


ae i Ece fioned 
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by xt oo Enmity between them and the Minifter, fo that the Troubles grew greater 
ny The Chinefe Hiftorians blame this Prince for inviting to his Court the Seétaries of Tau, in 
oe LIV. order to procure by their Means the pretended Drink which renders People immortal. On this 
Chri. $44. Occafion one of his Minifters reprefented to him, that the beft way to procure him€lf a long and 
Urvwey happy Life, was to get the Maftery over his own Heart, to fubdue his Paflions, and practife 

Virtue ; ‘ Moft of the Emperors who preceded you, added he, would have arrived to extream 

“* old Age, if they had followed the Counfel which I give you.” He had no fooner taken the 
Takes the Drink which the Seétaries gave him, but he faw himfelf devoured by Worms, that {warm’d in 
sm ennddies His Body ; anda few Days after he died, at the Age of fifty Years, being fucceeded by his Son 


wor and dies 


oon after. I-s/eng, who was elected by the Eunuchs. 


LTSONG, Seventeenth Emperor, reignd Fourteen Years. 


Ethng, 17th HE Haughtinefs, Pride, Prodigality, Luxury and exceffive Debaucheries of this Prince 
MAREN ks made him univerfally detefted. In the fourteenth Year of his Reign he caufed a Bone of 
Sorith Re- the Idol Fo to be brought with Pomp into his Palace, and three Months after Idy'd, at the 
ae ad Age of thirty one Years. The Chinefe Writers attribute both his Death, and the Troubles which 
Beal’ enfued, to his ftupid Devotion for the faid Idol, The Eunuchs placed his Son Hi-tfong in his 


room. 
HI-TSONG, Eighteenth Emperor, reign'd Fifteen Years. 
Hi-tfong, 18th HE Eunuchs, who were abfolute Mafters, fettled this Prince upon the Throne, being but. ' 
Emperor. ‘twelve Years old. Hie fpent his Time wholly in Play and Mufic, in Riding and Sheoring 


with the Bow; at the fame time that there was nothing to be be feen on all Sides, efpecially in 
the Northern Provinces, but Tumults and Revolts, ‘The Taxes wherewith the People were over 
loaded, the Famine caufed by the over-flowing of Rivers, and by the Locufts which deftroyed 
Driven from the Corn, encreafed the Number of the Rebels. Whan-t{yau,a Native of the Province of Shane 
his Capital fong, being at the Head of them, went and laid Siege to the Imperial City; and having driven 
by Whar his Sovereign from thence caufed himfelf to be proclaimed Emperor, and gave to his Family the 
tyes. Name of T/. 
Brooghtback A young Man call’d Lr-ke-yong, who was but twenty eight Years of Age, and having but dne 
by Li-teyog. Eye, was nick-named To-yen-long, commanded the Imperial Troops, and attack’d the Captain of 
the Rebels. At firft he was repulfed, but rallying his Soldiers, he renew’d the Battle with fuch 
.Vigour, that he obtained a compleat Victory, and brought the Emperor back in Triumph to his 
Palace. For thefe Services he was rewarded with the Principality of Zim, and his Son became 
the Founder of the fifteenth Dyna/ly. 
The Emperor ‘did not enjoy the Fruit of this Vietory above three Months, for he dy’d in the 
forty fifth Year of the Cycle, at the Age of twenty feven, and the Eunuchs fet the Imperial 
Crown on the Head of Chau-t/ong, who was the fixth Son of the laft Emperor, 


CHAU-TSONG, Nineteenth Emperor, reign'd Sixteen 


Years. 


nee HIS Prince, who wanted neither Parts nor Courage, fhew’d great Marks of Efteem for 
Men of Learning, and for his Principal Minifters ; propofing by their Affiftance to 
retrieve in time the Affairs of the Empire, which the ufurp’d Authority of the Eunuchs, and 
the rebellious Difpofition of the People had thrown into great Diforder. To effet this Change, 
Imprifond he judg’d it pee to begin with the Deftruétion of the Eunuchs ; but while he was confi- 
bytheEu- dering of the Means, they fufpecting his Defign, came fuddenly upon him with their Soldiers, 
oe and feizing his Perfon, confined him in a remote Apartment, under a fecure Guard, leay- 
ing only a Hole in the Wall, for conveying him Food. But the Ko-/au, Tfé-yu, having difco- 
ver'd the Place, fent thither a number of refolute Fellows, well armed, who flew the Guards, 

releafed the Emperor, and brought him back to his Palace. 
who aremaf- Chi-ven, Captain of the Robbers, invited by the Ko-lau to come to the Emperor's Affiftance 


facred, and geainft the Eunuchs, astiv’d juft at the Time that this Prince publith’d an Edict for extirpating 
Suaeniey them all, excepting thirty of the youngelt to be referved for the moft fervile Offices of 
Chom. — the Palace; and executed this Commiffion with fuch Zeal, that many hundreds of Eunuchs were 
CAG. put to the Sword. Chi-ven, who hitherto had appear'd loyal, being foon after feized with a 
Yer of | Spirit of Ambition, caufed the Ko-/au, who had been fo faithful to his Prince, to be flain ; and 

Cbrif 9°4- obliged the Emperor to remove his Court from the Province of Shen-/f to that of Ho-nan. Which , 
V™’ he had no fooner done, but the Traitor put him to Death, in the thirty eighth Year of his Age, 
and firft of the Cycle; placing the Imperial Crown on the Head of Chau-fwen-t/ing, Son of the 


murdered Emperor, till he coyld take it himéelf with Safety. 
CHAU- 
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DYN. XIIL. 
TANG. 


CHAU-SWEN-TSONG, 7wentieth Emperor, reign'd Two ~V~ 


Years. ee 
IIS young Prince was fcarce two Years upon the Throne, when feeing plainly that he Che ae 
T fhould be facrific’d, as well as his Father, to the Ambition of the perfidious Chi-ven, chofe sing, or 
voluntarily to refign the Crown tohim, to prevent his committing a frefh Crime, and to fave his acon ae 
own Life. The Ufurper, who took the Name of Tay-t/é, gave him a Principality, which he refignstoché- 
poflefs'd no longer than three Years, being flain at the Age of feventeen; and with him ended qeeand is 
the Family of Tang. 

The five following Succeffions are call’d by the Chine, Hew-d-tay, that is, the Five latter Dy- ied Hawa: 
nafties, being accounted Petty Races, as well as the five which precede that of the Tang. They re- 07 ce later 
femble them alfo in Wars, Revolts, and Parricides, which fo often ftained the Throne with Dynafie. 
Blood ; but they differ from each other in the Number of Princes, and in the Time of their 
Duration. The five former reckon twenty four Emperors, in the Space of one hundred and 
ninety eight Years, whereas thefe latter continued not one Cycle, and reckon no more than Se ae 
thirteen Emperors, The warlike Nation of the-Sye-tan, inhabiting the Country now call’d Lyau- Sy aeer 
tong, being exceedingly increafed by many Colonies, that came from Korea, gave much Uneafinels Lyax grow 


to the following Emperors. powerful. 








The Fourtenth DYNASTY, calld HEW-LYANG, which sr" 


had Two Emperors, in the Space of Sixteen Years. nN 


TAY-TSU, Firft Emperor, reign’d Six Years: 


» URING thefe troublefome Times, many Principalities fell off by Degrees from the 74%, #f 
D Body of the Empire, under the arbitrary Government of their refpective Sovereigns, -"P*""* 


who ftill did Homage to the Emperor. Tay-t/i/ fix’d his Court in the Province of 

Ho-nan, but did not long fit on a Throne, to which he had mounted by fo many 
Treafons; being murder'd at the Age of fixty two Years, by his eldeft Son, tho’ his third Son Murder by 
Mo-ti fucceeded him. hiseldef'Son, 


MO.TI, Second Emperor, reign’d Ten Tears. 


$ foon as this Prince, who was Sovereign of a petty State, heard of his Father’s Death, he M1, ed 
inftantly march’d at the Head of his Army; and engaging that of his Brother, entirely de- ™Peror- 
feated it, kill'd the Parricide, and afcended the Throne the tenth Year of the Cycle. 

Towards the thirteenth Year the Barbarians above-mention’d, changing their Name from ‘The King- 
that of Sye-tan to Lyau, laid the Foundation of their Government, which in the Space of dom of Lyey 
two hundred and nine Years reckon’d a Succetfion of nine Princes. ee 

Chwang-tfong, Son of the famous Warrior Li-ke-yong before-mention’d, who had done fuch sosi defeat 
Service to the State under the eighteenth Emperor [of the Tang,] took Advantage of thefe ed by = 
Troubles to gain a Crown, which he was more worthy to wear, than the Ufurper ; he com- aad 
manded an Army accuftom'’d to conquer, and having taken feveral Cities, engaged and defeated 
Mo-ti’s Forces, who in Defpair ‘lew hinfelf, and with him his Family became extiné. flays himfclf. 








The Fifteenth DYNASTY, cal’d HEW-TANG, compriz- >y™-xv: 


TANG. 


ing, Four Emperors in the Space of Thirteen Years. GAN, 
CHWANG-TSONG, Firft Emperor, reign'd Three Years. 


HWANG-TSONG inherited the Martial Genius of his Father, being inur’d to the Cwarg- 
Fatigues of War from his Youth. In all his Campaigns he lay on the Ground, and %, 1 
for fear of fleeping too long wore a Bell about his Neck to awaken him. Ape, 
oa gp nis Prince would have deferved a Place among the Heroes of his Nation, had he not tums Aéor. 
tarnith’d the Glory of his earlier Years by Idlene&, Luxury, atd a Love for publick Shews, He 
. not 
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pry. xv, ot only delighted in feeing Plays, but would defcend fo low as to act himfelf, to divert his 
HE #. Queens and Grand-Daughters; and employ’d his time in fo many other Amufernents unworthy of 
74 NG. Majefty, that he becarne the contempt of all his Subjects. He was moreover fo fordidly covetous 

YY that tho’ his Coffers were full of Gold and Silver, yet he could not find in his Heart to open 
Year of them for the Relief of his People. : 

Chrif 904. At -length a Sedition arifing among the Soldiers, he was wounded by an Arrow, of which he 

Satake dy’d, the twenty fecond Year of the Cycle, and thirty fifth of his Age; but it is not known 

dition. whether the Stroke was given by Defign or Accidentally. Ming-tfong was cleéted Emperor by” 


the Grandees, 


MING-TSONG, Second Emperor, reignd Eight Tears. 


‘TH Father of the late Emperor had adopted Ming-t/ong, tho’ he was not born in the Em- 
Ming-tong, . ~~. pire. This Prince had acquired a general Efteem, and proved himfelf perfectly worthy of 
2d Emperor. the Choice that had been made of him. He is chiefly praifed for his Liberality, Moderation 
Love of Peace, and a particular Affection for his Subjects. Tho’ he was illiterate, he pave frequent 
Printing ins Marks of his Efteem for Learned Men, The Art of Printittg was invented in his Reign. . 
vented. The Chinefe Hiftorians alfo praife his Piety and Modefty, affirming that every Night he burt 
Perfumes in Honour of the Lord of Heaven, and implored his Affiftance in thefe Words, « [ 
i nual “* was born a Barbarian, and in a Country of Barbarians, yet in the midft of the Troubles that 
ue “* affliated this Empire, they have chofen me to govern it. I make but one Requeft, which is, 
that the Heavenly Majefty would condefcend to watch over my Condudt, and fend me wile 
and experienced Men, whofe Counfel may aid me to govern this State without falling into 


¢ 


Eunuchs ex- 


‘« Miftakes.” Indeed he had always in his Palace a great Number of able Men, by. whofe Counfel :. 


lided public he made many excellent Regulations, and among others one excluding Eunuchs from all Public’. * 


Employment Employments. The Birth of that illuftrious Perfon, who was afterwards the Founder of tht 
nineteenth Dyna/y ; the Profound Peace the Nation enjoy’d, all the while he was on the Throne, 
and the Plenty which reign’d throughout the Empire, are attributed by the fame Writers to the 
Piety of this Prince. 


“. 


rere Among the many great Men who were about: this Prince, a Ko-/au, named Fong-tau, is highly 
onGovem. railed for his extraordinary Underftanding and Integrity ; he ufed to fay, ‘¢ That a State is to 
ment. “« be govern'd with the fame Care and Circumfpeétion that is required in riding a Horfe; 1 have 


“ often, ve be, travell’d in very rough and mountainous Countries, and never: gnt ef Hart, 
* becaufe I always took Care to keep a ftiff Rein ; whereas in the fmootheft Plains, ‘thifking“the 
“fame Care needlefs, and giving my Horfe the Bridle, I have fallen, and been in Danger of 
“hurting myfelf. Ic is juft the fame with the Government of a State; when it is in the moft flou- 
‘¢ sithing Condition, a Prince ought not to abate any thing of his ufual Vigilance and Attention.” 

Ming-tfong dy'd in the fixty feventh Year of his Age, and thirtieth of the Cycle, leaving the 
Crown to hisSon Min-tfong. °° 2 . : 


MIN-TSONG, Third Emperor, reign'd One Year. ~ 


ne bak HIS Prince was fcarce feated on the Throne, when She-king-tang, Son-in-Law of the late 
flain by She.” Emperor, with an Army of fifty thoufand Men; furnifh’d by the People of Lyau-tong, made 
P y y y P y ig 


hing-tang. — hirnfelf Mafter of the Palace, and deprived Min-t/ong of his Life and Crown, in’ the forty fifth 
Year of his Age ; he was fucceeded by Fi-s, his adopted Son, before named Lo-vang. 


FLT I Fourth Emperor, reign’d. One Year. 


ot 4th “1-TI, unable to fefift the Murderer of his Father, fled to the City Ghey-chew, where not 
Thin by the being fafe he thut up himfelf and his Family in a Palace, with every thing he had of 
fame Hand. Value, and then fetting it on Fire, perifh’d in the Flames. By the Extinction of this Dynafly, 


She-king-tang became Emperor,-and took the Name of Kau-t/it. 








. B's BOR ue , a al . j 2 as 2 
een The Sixteenth DYNASTY, calld HEW-TSIN, which con- 
Sen tains Two Emperors in.the Space of Eleven Years. 
. , 3 eS De ARN ERN OE oe * LAM Le sae od 
KAU-TSU, Firf? Emperor, reign'd Seven Years. 
Kawt fir, uit - HE General of the Anilsiy Fores of ' Lyau-tfong, who had fo much contributed to 
Emperor. | . the Advancement of Kau-t/#, refufed to-acknowledge him for Emperor, having an In- 
clination. to affume.that, Title himfe]f ; {0 that Keu-s/%, not caring to undertake a new 
‘War, purchafed a Peace at theExpénte of the Honout of his Country, yieldihg up to the Tar- 


tarian 
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tarian Chief, in recompence of his Service, fixteen Citics of the Province of Peache-li, which on RE 
were ncareft to Lyau-tong, and engaged to give him annually three hundred thoufand Pieces of (HE if- 
Silk. This imprudent Donation exceedingly augmented the Force and Power of a warlike and 7S./N. 
turbulent People; and was the Occafion of numberlefs Wars, which ravaged China for more than ‘Eo 
four hundred Years. a Year of 

Kau-tfit dy’d in te thirty ninth Year of the Cycle, aged fifty one Years, and his Nephew Th- peer 
wang was elected by the Grandees of the Empire. 


—TSI-VANG, Second Emperor, reign’d Four Years. 


T HE barbarous People of Lyaw-tong, foon breaking the Treaty made with Kan-t/i, invaded ees 
the Empire when leaft expected. T/i-vang oppofed them with an Army fufficient to. The Lye in- 
have given them a Repulfe, under the Command of Lycu-chi-ywen ; but this General concealing ade st 
aviolent Ambition under an Appearance of Zeal, made fhort Marches, and by affected Delays 
gave the Barbarians time to make the Emperor Prifoner; who, being dethron’d, was contented to take the Em. 
accept of a {mall Sovereignty, where he ended his Days. pesor Prito- 
Lyew-chi-ywen took Pofleffion of the Crown by the Name of Kaw-t/it, and founded the fol- 
lowing Dyna/fty. 








The Seventeenth DYNASTY, calfd HEW-HAN, which titi 
' reckons only Two Emperors in the Space of Four Years... “V¥™~ 


KAU-TSU, Firft Emperor, reign'd Two Tears. 
TT: Army of Lyau-tong finding no Refiftance, ravag’d all the Northern Provinces; perteevh 


after which they march’d into the Southern, but were ftopp’d by ‘confiderable Bodies Te atte: 
of Troops, that oppofed their Paflage ; which occafion’d the General of the Barbas vage China, - 
rians to fay, ‘‘ He could not have believed the Conqueft of Chiza would have ; 
“© prov'd fo difficult ;” wherefore contenting hirnfelf with a rich Rooty, he retifed to his, awn and return, 
Country. During thefe Tranfa@tions, Kau-t/i dy’d at the Age of fifty four, and the next Year, 
which was the forty fixth of the Cycle, his Son In-t7 {ucceeded him. 


IN-TI, Second Emperor, reign’d Two Years. 


HE Youth of this Prince gave Opportunity to the Eunuchs to raife Commotions, in f-, 2d 
order to regain their Authority ; efpecially as the Army was employ’d at a Diftance from "™Perer- 

e Court, in oppofing the Invafions of the Zartars of Lyau-tong. "he Ly 
This Army was commanded by Ko-ghey, who fought feveral fuccefsful Battles with the Barba- often defeat- 
rians, and thereby reftored Peacg to the Northern Provinces ; but- at the fame time the Palace by Ko 
was in Confufion, the Intrigues of the Eunuchs having raifed a Sedition, in which the Emperor oe ce 
was flain at the Age of twenty Years. lain by the 

The Emprefs placed his Brother on the Throne, but he was fcarcely feated before Ko-ghey re- ee 
turning with Triumph from his glorious Expedition, the Army cover’d him with the Ban- Geneal * 
ners of the Empire, and proclaim'd him Emperor ; which the Emprefs feeing, fhe abandon’d vlrpsthe 
the Prince fhe had fet up, and fubmitted to the General as her Sovereign, who in acknowledg- rene 
ment always refpected her as his Mother, He took the Name of Tay-t/i. 


t 











The Eighteenth DYNASTY, cal?d HEW-CHEW, which osx 
contains Three Emperors, in the Space of Nine Years, CHE 


SYN 
TAY-ISU, Firft Emperor, reign'd Three Years. 


HE new Emperor fix'’d his Court in the Capital of the Province of ‘Ho-nan, he . vi- 7ay-42, 1f 
fited'the Sepulchre of Confugius in Perfon, and td honour his‘Memory: gave him Emperor. 
the Title of King. ; cag oe gee 

7 . . a . a fu-tfe the 
Some of his Courtiers reprefenting to him that this Honour did'not fuit a Man who trite of 
had always been a Subject, not only to the Emperor, but al to a ‘petty King: *€ You are mifta- *'- 


“« ken, reply'd he, we cannot give too much Honour to a Man, who hasbeeri the Mafter to Kings ieee 
Vou, I, - hie Fog : Fff Boo. B 


“© and China. 
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puNoeaic.: and Emperors.” Some believe that about this time the Mohammedans firkt fettled in this Coun- 
H & w. tty; but other Authors place their Eftablifhment here much fooner, vz. under the thirteenth 

CH EH. Dynafty of the Tang. 

Be Tay-tfi dy'd at the Age of fifty three, in the fiftieth Year of the Cycle, leaving no Iffue, and 
Year of Was fucceeded by Shi-sfong, his adopted Son, e 

Chrift, 904- 


SHLTSONG-, Second Emperor, reign'd Six Years. 


Sy ise “TBE Love of the Sciences, and the Proofs which thisPrince had given of his Bravery and Skill 
a in the Art of War, were the Steps by which he afcended the Throne ; but in the hight 
His Humi- of his Grandeur he was always fo modeft, as to keep a Plough anda Loom in his Palace, to re- 


a : mind him of the Station and hard Labour of his Anceftors. 
anacompat In a time of Scarcety he order’d the publick Granaries to be open’d, and the Rice to be fold at 
Poor, a very low Rate, which the People were to pay when they were able ; but the Surveyors of the 
Provifions reprefenting, that the Poor would never be in a Condition to pay it; ‘‘ How, fays the 
““ Emperor, don’t you know that they are my Children, and that I am their Father? Was a Fa- 
Seine “ ther ever known to let his Son perifh for Hunger, becaufe he faw no Profpeét of ever being. 
Bowza: Ima- ‘| Tepay’d whathe lent him?” At the fame time he caufed all the Statues of Idols to be melted 
gesintoMo- down, and coin’d into Money, which was become very {carce. a 
ee Re. Several Petty Sovereigns, who had for a long time fhaken off their Dependance on the Emperor, 


gulo's return Were fo charm’d with the Fame of this Prince’s Virtue, that they voluntarily fubmitted to his 
totheir Al. Authority, and return’d to their Allegiance. A Memorial was prefented him, propofing Methods 


fegiance. for recovering the Provinces and Principalities, which the Empire had loft during the late Troubles; . 
‘ but while he was confidering how to put it in Execution, Death intérrupted him in the fifty 
fixth Year of the Cycle, and the thirty ninth of his Age ; and his Son Kong-t2, who was but feven 
Years old, fucceeded him, 
KONG-TI, Third Emperor, reign'd fome Months. 
Meee HEN Shi-t/fong declar’d Kong-ti Heir to the Crown, he put him under the Guardianthip 
dethrond” of his Ko-lau, Chau-quang-yu, who had diftinguifh’d himfelf in the Wars, and done 


- his He great Services to the State ; but this Prince’s Nonage made the Grandees of the Empire, and 

peor, Generals of the Army refolve to fet him afide, and enthrone the Guardian, on account of his ex- 
traordinary Merit. They went therefore to his Palace, and finding him in Bed, faluted him 
Emperor, and cloathed him in a yellow Habit, which is the Imperial Colour, giving a Prin- 
rie: to the young Prince; and thus ended this Dyna/fy. Chau-quang-yu took the Name of 
tee accepted the Crown, on Condition that his Mother fhould take Place of him on. 
all Occafions, 














DYN. XIX. The. . Nineteenth DYNASTY, calld SONG, which con- 


“YY tains Eighteen Emperors, in the Space of Three hundred 
and nineteen Tears. sues A "ae 


—-FAY-TSU, Firft Emperor, reign'd Seventeen Years. 
Tay-tfi, 1 N IN.B Emperors of this Dynafly kept. their Court; for one hundred and fixty 


Emperor. Years in the Northern Provinces of China, the other nine refided one hundred fifty 
two Years in the Southern Proyinces. | : 
The Empire Under this Dyna/ty the Empire began to take Breath, after the many Commotions, 
recovers it- . a ° Fi 
felt, Wars, and other Misfortunes, which affliéted it. Thefe continual Storms were fucceeded by a 
long Calm ; and the Bleffing which ufually accompanies Peace had been more lafting, had all 


ri is Family been as much addiéted to Arms as Learning, 
“ ay oft oe cured the. Qualities which the Chine/é require in their Emperors ; being a 
Prince of folid Judgment, attentive to the Affairs of State, wile, prudent, liberal, and tender of his , 
People; modett, frugal, exceedin ood-natur'd, and naturally. inclin’d,to Clemency; which appear'd 
from the modepate Punithments he inflicted-on Criminals, as well as.by his mild and affable Be- 
haviour to the Vanquith'd, He order’d- the fous Gates of his Palace, which. fronted the four 
Quarters of the World, to be left always open, being willing, he faid, “ That his Heufe thould 
TenRepulo’s * be as His Heart, open to all his Subjects.” By this Charater of Goodnefs and Condefcenfion 
Grae he regained the Obedience of ten Petty Sovereigns, and eftablith’d Peace, which feem’d by a 
° centinua 
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continual Wars to have been banifh’d for ever from their Dominions. Intending to root Luxury DYN. XIX. 
out of the Empire, he began by reforming himfelf and the Court ; to which end he always ap- 5 0 wc. 


pear'd in a plain and modeft Habit, and forbad his Daughters to wear Pearlé and precious vy 
yc yas 


Stones. . Seed : Year of 
To honour the Memory of his Anceftors, he gave the Title of Emperot to his Father, Grand- Chrifl 964. 


Father, and Great-Grand-Father’s Father; and made his Mother (who was reckon’d a Pattern a i 
of Prudence and Modefty) an Emprels. When the Nobles came to congratulate her on the acenicat 
Advancement of her Son, the did not thew the leaft Sign of Joy ; at which they being furprized, the Empret- 
fhe faid, “ I have been told that the Art of ruling well is very difficult ; if my Son governs his Mother. 

« Subjects with Wifdom, I fhall receive your Compliments with Pleafure 5 if not, I fhall con- 

“ eentedly refign thefe Honours to finith my Days in my former Condition.” Oy Lie ee. 

A Year before her Death fhe conjur’d the Emperor not to be fway'd by Affection for his aince 
Children, in the Choice of an Heir, but rather to nominate his Brother ; “ for in fhort, added fhe, 

“ remember, my Son, that you are beholden for the Throne you fit on, much lefs to your own 
“ Merit, than to the Infancy of the Prince of the preceding Family.” 2 . 

The Emperor, during a fevere Winter, reflecting on the Hardthip his Army, (which was pp+ ere 
pofing the Tartars of Lyau-tong in the Northern Provinces) was like to fuffer from the Rigour of peror. 
the Seafon; pull’d off his Garment, lin’d with Furrs, and fent it to the General, telling him, “ That 
«< he with’d it was in his Power to do the like to each of his Soldiers,” Jt is incredible what 2 
vaft effect thissgenerous Aét of the Emperor had upon the Courage and Ardour of his Troops. 

This Prince ordained an Examination for the Military Men like that for the Lzserati, which ee 
thofe who afpire to Pofts inthe Army are oblig’dto pafs; nor can they rife to the Chief Employ* tion for ihe 
-gments till they have given Proofs of their Capacity, by their writing on the Art of War, as well Soliery. 
as by their Skill in Horfemanfhip and Archery. . 

Among the illuftrious Men who flourith’d during his Reign, two are particularly diftinguith’d, Fewotee : 
ohe in the Magiftracy, the other in the Army ; the firft was call’d Chau-pi, the fecond Kaw-pin.: bs m id 

Chau-pi, who was of the Emperor’s Council, was continually prefenting fome Petition of Me- commen Re- 
morial to put him in mind of his Duty, or other Matters relating to the publick Welfare, © The folution. 
Emperor being tir'd with fo many Remonftrances, one Day took his Petition and tore it before 
him ; Chau-pi, without being concern’d, gather'd up the Pieces, and having on his -Return, home 
join’d them together in the beft Manner he could, the very next Day appear’d before the. Empe- 
ror in the moft refpeétful Pofture, and prefented him the fame Petition; who far from being angry 
with his Minifter, admired his Conftancy and Refolution, and to reward fuch uncommon Virtue 
made him Chicf Ko-/au. 

He gave on another Occafion an extraordinary Proof of his Tendernefs for his People; thé, Great In- 

Town of Nan-king being befieged by Kax-pin, and reduced to the laft Extremity, the Emperor; ie oC fa 
who forefaw the Slaughter which would happen on the taking this Place, feigndhimfelf fick ; forhiPeople: 
whereat the great Officers were alarm’d, aud furrounding his Bed, every one was propofing fomeé 
Remedy: ‘ The molt effe€tual Remedy, reply’d the Emperor, and from which I expect a Cure, 
“« depends only on you; affure me by your Oath, that you will not fhed the Blood of the Ci- 
*« tizene.” They all fwore accordingly, and the Emperor immediately appear’d to be well. The 
Generals took fuch wife Precautions to reftrain the Soldiers, that very few of the Inhabitants were 
flain ; yet even thisdrew Tears from the Emperor : ‘ Alas! /aid be, what a dreadful thing is War, 
« which cannot be carry’d on without deftroying innocent Penfons!” And as'the City had {u& 
fer’d by Famine, during a long Siege, the inftant it was taken he fent one hundred thoufand 
Meafures of Ric? iv Le diftribated among the People. : 

To cxiie Emalsuion aud a greater Inclination for Learning, he vifited the Birth Place of the Vitis the 
celebrated Confucius, and compofed a Panegyric on him. He alfo conferr’d on one of his Defcendahts Birth Place: 
a Title of Honour, which raifed him to a confiderable Rank in the Empire. Fay-t/it dy’d the Kong fé- 
thirteenth Year of the Cycle, having nam'd for his Succeffor his Brother Lay-t/ong, purfuant to - 
the Recommendation of his Mother on her Death-Bed. Pecan 


TAY-TSONG, Second Emperor, reign'd Twenty one Years. 


HIS Prince was endow'd with great’ Moderation, and was a‘famous' Protector of Learned 70°" 
Men. Being learned him(elf, heemploy'd part of the Day in Reading, and-erected a very anes: 
rich Library, which contain’d, as they affirm, eighty thoufand! Volumes, 

In an Expedition which he undertook, to reduce one of the petty Kingdorns, and make'it a ey re. 
Province of the Empire, while he befieg’d the principal City, there happen'd: one Night a great Brother, 
Tumult in the Camp, which was commanded by Chau the Emperor’s Brother; occafion’d, as was 
reported the next Day, by a Defign of the Soldiers to fet that General on the Throne. The Em- 
peror concealing his Refentment,.employ'd hisvfelf wholly to rédute the: Towh:;. but.a few Days 
after it was taken, his Brother difcourfing familiarly with him, intimated his Surprize that he had 
fo long deferr'd to reward thofe whio had diftinguith’d: themfelves in- the Siege: “* expected, an- 

* fwer'd the Emperor, that you would have rewarded'them.” Chaw was'foftung at-this Anfwer . 
that he kilhd himfelf before Night; but? when the Emperor heard of his Death, he fainted, "i!" 
and thed a Flood of Tears; often: embrace: his’ Corps}. al caufed: the: gteatett- Honoure-te- be 
render’d him at his Funeral, * 

He .” 
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He paffionately with'd to recover the Cities which his Anceftors had yiclded to the Tarters of 
Eyau-iong ; but Chang-t/-hyen, the General of his Army, always diffuaded him from that Un. 
dertaking, “ Becaufe, faid he, it is more proper firft to fettle the Empire in Peace, and when that 
“* 13 well eftablith’d, we hall have more Leifure and lef Difficulty to reduce thofé Baibarians,” 
The Emperor being of a different Opinion , feveral Battles were fought, in which fometimes the 
Chinefe and fometimes the Tar‘tars were victorious. . 

The General Chang-t/i-byen mad@ule of a remarkable Stratagem, to raife the Siege of a City - 
he detach’d three hundred Soldiers, carrying each a lighted Torch, with orders to approach as 
near as poffible the Enemy’s Camp; who being furprifed at fuch a Number of Lights, and ima- 
gining that the whole Chinefé Army was coming upon them, immediately fled, and falling into 
the Ambufcades, which the General had placed in all the Paflages, very few of them elcaped 
Slaughter. 

This Prince dy’d in the thirty fourth Year of the Cycle, at the Age of fifty nine, and w; 
fuceeeded by his third Son Chae tone. : . Ce 


CHING-TSONG, 7hird Emperor, reign dT: wenty fiveTears. 


T HE manner in which this Prince began his Reign prognofticated a happy Government. 

Upon the Appearance of aComet, which was deemed the Fore-runner of fome Calamity, 

he publifhed an Edit, enjoyning his Subjeétsto let him know his Faults, that he might amend 

them, in order to avert the Evils which threatened the Empigg; and at the fame time remitted ten 

Millions of the Taxes, and fet thirteen thoufand Prifoners at Liberty, As he had an Heir born 

at-this Junéture, he own’d his Obligation to the Lord of Heaven, whom he had long impor« 
tun’d for that Bleffing. : 

The Tartars of Lyau-tong having befieged a City in the Province of Pe-che-/i, the Empe- 
ror came upon them fuddenly with his Army, which fo terrified the Barbarians, that they in- 
ftantly raifed the Siege. He was advifed to take Advantage of their Confternation, to recover 
the Country which had been yielded to them ; and is blam’d not only for neglecting to purfué 
his Vidtory, but alfo for making a Treaty, after their fhameful Flight, as difadvantageous as if 
he had been defeated himfelf: for he bought the Peace at the Price of an hundred thoufand Tae! 
and two hundred thoufand Pieces of Silk, to be paid annually. 

He is blamed alfo for his Credulity, whereby Magic, and many other Superftitions gained: 
Ground during his Reign. In the eleventh Year of the Cycle, being told that a choice Book had’ 
fallen from Heaven, near one of the Gates of the Imperial City, he immediately took it in his 
Head to go in Perfon, to receive this Celeftial Gift. The Ko-/au’s, to prevent his taking fuch an 
imprudent Step, endeavouring to convince him, that it was only an Impofture of fome Flat- 
terers and idle People, and that the Book ought to be burnt, he remain’d a while in Sufpenfe; 
but at laft refolved to follow his firft Defign, becaufe, as he faid, ‘* a Spirit had appeared to him 
‘in a Dream, about a Year before, and promifed him this wonderful Book.” He fet out immedi- 
ately on Foot, with feveral of his Courtiers, to receive this miraculous Book with the more 
profound Refpeét; and even built a Temple on the Place where it fell. Upon Examination it 
appeared full of Sorcery, and to contain all the Principles of the abominable Seét of Tau ; con- 
cerning which an Interpreter, named Hi-/in-ngan, obferves, that from this fatal ‘Time the Re- 
fpect due to the Soyereign Lord of Heaven much decreafed amongft great Numbers of the 
Chinefe. ; 

ie fixteenth Year of his Reign he caufed all the People employed in Agriculture to, be 
numbered, who were found to be 21,976,965 able Perfons; exclufive of the Magiftrates, the 
Literati, the Eunuchs; the Soldiers, the Bonzas, and thofe who live in Barks, and form float- 
ing Cities on the Rivers, of whom the Number is incredible. ae 
- Vaw-tan, one of the Ko-/au’s of the Empire, being at the Point of Death, call d his Children, 
and fpake to them in this manner: “© My Confcience does not reproach me with having done 
“ any thing again{t the Intereft of the Emperor or the Good of the State; but there is one thing 
* for which I cannot forgive my felf; and that is my not having counfelled bis Majefty to burn 
“ that pernicious Book which he received with fo much Refpeét. For this Neglect I defire 


a 


‘ “ to be punithed after my Death; wherefore, my Children, I command you as foon as I am 


Ancient 
Books re- 
ptinted. 


Fin-tfong. 
qth Eup. 


“« dead to thave my Head and Face, and bury mie without either Cap or Girdle, as if I was a 
“* wretched Bonza.” . . ete 
The Emperor having re-printed the ancient Books, to difperfe them through the Empwe, 
died the fifty ninth Year of the Cycle, aged fifty five; and was fucceeded by [fin-t/ong, his fixth 
Son by his fecond Queen. Ree 


JIN-TSONG, Fourth Emperor, reign’d Forty one Years. 


IN-TSONG was but thirteen Years old when he was proclaimed Emperor. The Em- 
s _ prefs took the Government in- her Hands om his Minority, and held it till her Death ; 
which happened eleven Years after the Acceffion of this Prince, who always paid her the fame 
Refpeé as if fhe had been his own Mother. As foon he began to govern by himéfelf, his wpe 
; . Em- 
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Employment was to preferve Tranquillity in his Dominic.1s, and to make his Subjeéts tafte the Dinadx 
Sweets of it. This pacifick Difpofition revived the Coursge and Ambition of the Tartars of Lyau- so NG. 
tong, who had renewed the War, if the Emperor kad not bought a Peace on molt thameful ANN 
Terms. Year of | 

The bet thing he did. was banifhing all the Images with their Worthippers out of the Palace, Chri 1024. 

and commanding that none fhould offer him aay Prefent which came from foreign Countries. In Se 
the twenty fixth Year of his Reign the Empire was afflicted with a great Drought ; but a- paiser of Ie 
bundance of Rain fucceeding caufed a general Rejoycing, when all the great Officers being dolsand thelr 
aflembled on this Occafion to congratulate the Emperor, ‘‘ All the Time, faid this Prince, Worthippers 
that my People fuffered by the Scarcity, I never failed to burn Incenfe, and lift up my Hands 
“\ to Heaven. Hearing the Noife of Thunder in the Night, I rofe haftily out of Bed and went 
‘* into my Garden; and, as foon as I faw the Rain fall, proftrated my felf on theEarth, to 
“ return Thanks to the Lord of Heaven. The Favour I ask of you is to tell me, without Referve, 
«© what you have obferved amifs in my Conduct, Perhaps I have only the empty Title of Empe- 
“‘ ror, and ain blind to my own Defedts, being dazled by the Splendor of my Greatnefs, I am 
 fenfible of what Importance it is for one to addrefs his Prayers to Heaven Morning and E- 
“ vening, with a pure Heart”. 

His extreme Defire of having a Son led him to put away the Emprefs, whereby he fuffered Repudiates 
fomewhat in his Reputation ; for tho’ fome approved this Conduét, the greater Number blamed the Emprels. 
it. But he was univerfally applauded for the Succour he fent his Subjects, by the Counfel and — petieves 
Care of one of his Ko-/an’s named F¥-pyé; which fav’d the Lives of 500,000 People, who 500,000 
were ready to perifh with Hunger and Diftrefs. About the fame time he had another Vexation ; nee 
Hyen-tfong, Seventh King of the Lyau-tong Tartars, having fent Embaffadors to demand the Re- ae 
ftitution of ten Cities in the Province of Pe-che-li, which bad been re-taken by the Founder of 
the eighteenth Dynafly; the Emperor, who loved Peace, difpatched Ki-pyé to the Tartar becomes tri- 
Prince, and engaged to pay him yearly 200,000 Tae/s, and 300,000 Pieces of Silk, inftead pueaey to the 
of thofe Cities; and, what was moft fhameful of all, made Ufe of the Charatter Na in the Treaty, A 
which fignifies a Penfion by way of Tribute. 

After he had divorced the Emprefs, he marricd the Grand-Daughter of Kau-pin, the famous 
Chinefe General {poken of before, but had no Heirs by this Princefs: So that being near his 
End, he was obliged to name Jug-t/ong the thirteenth Son of his Brother, for his Succeffor; he 
died at the Age of fifty four, in the fortieth Year of the Cycle. 


ING-TSONG, Fifth Emperor, reigned Four Years. 


N the firft Year of his Reign he was fo vexed at fome Mifunderftanding which happened be- dng-tfong,. 
I] tween him and the Emprefs, who had a Share in the Government, that it threw him intoa 5th Emp. 
Fit of Sicknefs : But upon his Recovery, his Ko-/av, Han-kt, managed it fo that he paid her a Vifit. 

This wife Minifter, having thew'd them. the Misfortunes which fuch a Diffenfton might pro- happy ina 
duce, exhorted the Emperor in particular to pay the Emprefs the Refpects and Duty of a Son, tho’ Prudent Mi- 
fhe was not his Mother, and gave frequent Inftances of a difagreeable Temper. He reprefented to 
him, that Virtue was eafily practifed where Love and Complaifance engage our Affections, but 
that it does not deferve that Name till it has been tried, and ftood the Shock of Oppofition ; 
that he fhould have always before his Eyes the Example of Shun, that ancient Emperor, who. 
had been revered for fo many Ages, becaule his Refpeét and Obedience could never be diminith- 

d, either by the harfh Ufage of a barbarous Father, or a cruel Step-Mother. By the Care of 
this Mjnifter fo perfect a Reconciliation was wrought between, the Emperor and Emprefs, that 
fhortly after the.entirely refigned her Part of the Government. 

The Ko-lau, S#-ma-quang, one of their be(t Hiftorians, flourith’d about this Time. He is the Sib ma-qua 
Author of Annals, compiled from above two thoufand Volumes, beginning with Whang-ti, the the Hillorieg 
third Emperor.of China, a Alourithed, 

Ing-tfong died the. forty fourth, Year of the Cycle, aged thirty fix, and wag fucceeded. by. hig. 

Son Shin-tfong. : 


SHIN-TSONG, Sixth Emperor, reign'd. Eighteen Years. 


‘HIS Prince had more Courage and Magnanimity than Wifdom and Condyét. He-pafe Shin-tine 
fionately, defired to deliver the Northern Provinces from the Yoke of the Bathavanes bar 6th thoy 
was diverted from it, by calling to mind the Counfel his, Mother.gave him, at-her Death, to fae. 
ces eng 0 gaxigtena 
~eatned Men had a great Share in his Favour ; and he gave the. Title of Duke t . 
who is reckoned the greateft Philofopher after Confucius hie Mafter, who had ee adie 
King by a former Emperor. 
In his Reign flourifhed feveral Authors of a New Philofophy, who undertook t in. 
ancient Books ; their Names were Chew, Ching, Chang, Shiu, bee ~The Binpeor Sittmeuidea Authors of 


th by Tith f i i 7 . = a New Phi- 
any i itles of Honour, both while they teu after their Death. Van-ngan-fhe, a Dif- lofophy, 
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ciple of the New Philofophy, which now began to degenerate into Atheifm, obferving that 
the Emperor appeared fad in a time of Drought, and endeavoured to appeafe the Anger of Hea- 
ven by Fafting and Prayer ; ‘© To what Purpofe do you afflict yourfelf thus, fays he, and what 
“ have you to tear from Heaven ? Know, O Prince, that whatever happens is the Effect of 
“Chance, and that you torment yourfelfin vain”. Fri-pye, one of the moft eminent Ko-/en’s, 
not able to bear fuch Language, “ How dare you teach fuch Doétrine ?”  fays he in a refolute 
Tone; “ if an Emperor fhould once come to lofe all Refpeét and Fear of Heaven, what 
“© Crimes would he not be capable of committing ? 

The fame Van-agan-/he ftrove to introduce many other Novelties ; but the celebrated Stz-ma~ 
guang, who was in the higheft Efteem, vigoroufly oppoled all the Attempts of this rath and {ubtile 
Genius. ; 

Shin-tfong died in the fecond Year of the Cycle, at thirty eight of his Age, and was fuc- 
ceeded by his Son Che-t/ong. 


CHE-TSONG,. Seventh Emperor, reign'd Fifteen Years, 


HE-TSONG being but ten Years old when he attended the Throne, the Emprefs his Grand- 
C mother governed the State with great Prudence during the eight Years that fhe lived. A few 
Moments before her Death fhe fent for the Ko-/an's, and ordered them to clear the Palace of that 
great Number of Minifters, who were of no Ufe but to corrupt the Inclinations of the young 
Prince ; but as fhe ought to have done this herfelf when the Power was in her own Hands, her 
Orders were now too late. Lyw-hong-chu, being raifd to the Dignity of Ko-/av, prefented 
a Memorial to the Emperor, which contained the ten following Inftiuctions, exprefied in twen- 
ty Characters. 1. Fear Heaven. 2, Love your Subjects, 3. Iabour to be perfedt. 4. Apply 
yourfelf to the Sciences. 5. Beftow Employments on Perfons of Merit. 6, Be ready to hear Ad- 
vice. 7. Leflen the Taxes. 8, Mitigate the Severity of Punifhments, 9. Shun Prodigality. 
ro, Deteft Debauchery. 

The Emperor having divorced his Wife, one of the Minifters prefented a Petition containing 
Remonttrances on that Occafion ; the Prince told him he had followed the Example of fome of 
his Anceftors: You had better (reply’d the Minifter) imitate their Virtues than their Faults. The 
Emperor was fo ftung with this Reply, that he threw down the Petition, trampled upon it, and 
deprived him, who gave him that Counfel, of his Dignity. 

Che-tfong was but twenty five years of Age when he died, in the feventeenth Year of the Cycle. 
He was fuccecded by Whey-t/ong, the eleventh Son of Shin-tfong, who was the fixth Emperor 
of that Dyuafly. 


| WHEY-TSONG, Eighth Emperor, reign’d Twenty-five : 


Years. 


T HIS Prince divided his Authority with the Emprefs his Grand-Mother, and was more 
addicted to the Luxury and Pleafures of his Palace, than to the Bufinefs of the ‘State; yet: 
he loved Literature, and had made a confiderable Progrefs in it. 

In one thing he is inexcufable ; that tho’ he could not be ignorant.of the Troubles occafioned 
in former Times by the Authority of the Eunuchs, yet he honoured them with his Favour and 
Protection, fo far as to beftow Sovereignties on fome of them; a Honour never granted to any 
but Princes of the Imperial Family, or (which was feldom practifed) to Great Men who had done’ 
fignal Services to the Empire. His Reputation fuffered ftill more by his Folly, in adhering to 
the abominable Superftitions of the Seét of Taw ; for he carefully collected all the Books which 


“contained their Doétrine, and was fo infatuated, as to give the Title of Shang-ri, or Supreme 


Lord, to.a famous Difciple among them, named Chang-/, who lived under the Dynaffy of the 
Han ; nay, he went farther, for he declar’d himfelf Head of this impious Seét. 

The Authors of this Time cannot forbear inveighing againft his Condu@t, and make no Diff- 
culty to afcribe all the fucceeding Misfortunes, and even the Deftruction of the Empire to a Blaf- 
phemy:fo difhonourable to ihe true Sovereign of Heaven. Suen a 

The Emperor, contrary to the Advice of the King of Korea and moft of his Minifters, joined 
Forces with the Nyu-che or Eaftern Tartars, whom he called in to deftroy the Kingdom of Lyaw- 
tong. The Nyu-che joyfully entered into this Confederacy, and feveral Battles were fought, in which 
the Army of Lyau-tong was always defeated, and reduced at Jaft to fuch Extremity, that thofe 
who remained were obliged to quit their Country, and fly for Safety to the Mountains in the 
Weft (a), Thus ended the Kingdom of Lyau, which had ftogd for the Space of two sae 

ee Lee ats peers red 


tA) The Remainder of the Lyaw flying into the Welt foundeda Weltern Tartars (1), that is Fenghiz Kbin; but I don't find 
Kingdom, which a hundred Years after. was deflroyed by the wherethis Kingdom was.” 


“(1) Couplht: Monarch. Sinic. Tab. Chron Pp. 72. 
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dred and nine Years, under nine Princes. The Tartar grew fo elated with this Conqueft, that Bie 
le determin’d to found an Empire, and give it the Name of Kiz.(p) Soon after extending his 3G nc. 
Views of aggrandizing himfelf, he openly broke his Treaties with the Emperor of China, and in- “Vy 
vading the Provinces of Pe-che-li and Shen-/i, made himfelf Matter of them, ore by the Treachery ee am 
of fome Chincfe Malecontents, than by Force of Arms. The Emperor, in Danger of lofing cérit 1084. 
the greater Part of his Dominions, made feveral advantageous Propofals to the Zartar, who in- AK Rin cé 
vited Whey-t/ong to come in Perfon, and fettle the Limits of the two Empires; which he did, and the Aju che 
new Articles of Peace were agreed on between them. But on the Emperor's Return to his Capital or Kin Jar 
City, his Minifters made him change his Mind, telling him, that the Treaty could not fubfitt, 77 Raive 
and that the moft cruel War was preferable to fo fhameful a Peace. The Tartar, who was in- of Ka-tay. 
form'd of this Refolution, had immediately fecourfe to Arms, and taking feveral Towns, entred 

the Province of Shan-/i in Triumph, where he invited the Emperor once more to come and fertle 

their Limits, Thisunhappy Prince, who dreaded nothing fo much as War, was .weak enough Py the 
to goa fecond time tohis Enemy; who prefently after his Arrival feized his Perfon, and having Bus 
ftript him of all the Marks of his Dignity kept him Prifoner. A faithful Minifler, nam‘d Lr- 
pfrin, who accompany’d the Emperor, enraged at fuch Treachery, cry’d out with a deep Sigh, 

“« Heaven cannot have two Suns, norcanI obey two Maflers.”. The Endeavours of the Tartars 

to appeafe him only enraged him the more, ahd in the hight cf his Fury he cut off his Lips and his 

Tongue, and then kill'd himéelf, 

- Whey-tfong dy’d in the Defart of Sha-mo, where he was confin'd under a ftrong Guard, the forty who dies in 
fecond Year of the Cycle, and fifty fourth of his Age ; having before his Death named Kin-tfong, ‘“""* 


his eldeft Son, to fucceed him, 


KIN-TSONG, Ninth Emperor, reign'd One Tear. 


IN-TSONG began his Reign by executing the Orders of his Father, which enjoin’d him Air-t/ng, 
to put to Death fix of his Minifters, who had bafely betray’d him to the Turtars. [yesh emetor: 

the mean time they purfued their Conqueits, invading the Province of Ho-nan, and pafling the The Kin Tar: 

Yellow River without Oppofition; which made them wonder at the Indolence of the Chinefe, wlio: ters pas 

with a Handful of Men could have prevented it. Then they. marched direétly to the Impérial eee 

City, which they took and plunder’d, carrying away the Emperor and his Queen Prifoners 5 (eize the Em- 

bat the Principal Lords and feveral of the Minifters, preferring Death before fo ignominious P'"* 

a Bondage, flew themfelves. The Tartars being informed by the Emprefs Meng, that fhe had 

been divorced, and had no Hand in the Management of Affairs, they left that Princefs behihd ; 

who preferved the Empire by her Wifdom and Condu@, in getting the Crown placed on the Head 

of. Kau-tfong, Brother of the late Emperor, and ninth Son of Whey-t/ang by his divorced Emprefs. 


KAU-TSONG, Tenth Emperor, reign’d Thirty fix Years. 


AU-TSONG fix'd his Court firft at Nan-king, but fhortly after was oblig'd' to réthove “it Kow-t/ing, 
to Hang-chew, Capital of the Province of Che-kyang. Tho’ he was of a peaceable Difpo- roth Emp. 
fition, and a Lover of Learning, yet he gain’d fome Viétories, both over the Tartars, and ‘cer tait ; 
Chiefs of the Rebels; who took Advantage of the prefent Troubles to enrich themfelves by plun- 
dering the Provinces. Kong-ye, who commanded his Army, had feveral times repulfed the Tar# 
tars, but to no great Purpole, fince none of the conquer’d Countries were recover’d from them,’ 

“This Prince is blamed for two things + firft, for flighting his Minifters of greateft Experience Fond of Pa- 
and Integrity, and placing his whole Confidence in two or three Parafites,, who had neither Ho- oe 
nefty nor Honour. Secondly for being fo much devoted to the Se& of the Bonzas, as to abandon — 
the Government to his adopted Son, that he might have the more Time to fpare for his fuperfti- 
tious Contemplations. ie Tlie : s 

_ Hi-tfong, the, Tartar King, to gain the Love of his new Subjeéts, gave public -Proofs of his Hi-t/ng, 
Efteem for Learning and learned Men ;. he alfo vifited the Hall of Confucius, and in imitation is of Kin, 
of ‘the Chinefe paid him regal Honours, The Courtiers being difpleafed that a Man, who wasfegeua 
far from being Noble by Birth, fhould receive fuch Honours,. difcover’d: their ‘Surprize ‘to'the takes the Im- 
King, who reply’d: ‘* If he does not merit thofe Honours by his Birth, ‘he nierits them for the P*™! “- 
* -excellent Doétrine he has taught.” He fell afterwards on the Town of Nanking, from whence 

the Emperor was retired, and took it. : Pg ee ace ; i 

The Fidelity of a Chinefé General, named Yang-pang, is highly commended, Having been'taken Fidelity of a 
Prifoner by the Tartars, he was greatly importuned to fide with them; but-he not only refufed Cinse Ge- 
the moft advantageous Offers, but wrote with his Blood on his Robe, “ That‘héthad rather die 


‘and meet again the Spirit of the Imperial Family of Song, than live to ferve Barbarians, ” 


Which refolute Behaviour coft him his Life, for he was kill’d chat Inftant.: >. - 


(8) The Dominion founded by this Nation was the famous _ larly the uaate f the. Manche: palioked i 5 
Empire of _Katay, which Name came to us from the Mongl's or =. Were.” Kia fights Gold meenee eer oe ne 
Mogols (1). It vontain’d, as appears from this Hiltory, the — the Hiftories of Terghiz-khan, is called Altan-khin, or the Golden 
Northern Pes of China, with part of Tartary, particu- King. : nO 

(1) See py is. 
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naan Mean time Y0-f, another Chinefe General, was advancing by long Marches to relieve the City 
So NG. Of Nan-kings cf which the Tartars having Intelligence, they fet Fire to the Palace, and retir'd 
LY towards the North. However Yo-f arrived time enough to fall upon their Rear-Guard, which: 
a la LIX. fuffer'd very much, and from that time they never durlt crofs the Kyang, 
Chrit 1144. A few Yearsafter the Emperor made Peace with the Tartar Kiang on very difhonourable Con- 
ZY ditions; for in figning this Treaty he made no Scruple to ufe the Word Chin, that is Sudjef, and 
ee “Kong, which fignifies Tributary, The Tartar, in Confideration of thefe fubmiffive Terms, en- 
fhimeful = gaged to fend the Emperor the Bodies of eight of his Relations, who had died within eight 
oe et Years. When thefe Bodies arrived at the Imperial City, they were received with great Demon- 
Subje and ftrations of Joy; the Prifon Doors were fet open, and a general Pardon granted thro’ the whole 
Zuuay of Empire. The Chinefe Authors, far from blaming this Action of the Emperor, highly praife it as a 
ce" rare Example of Filial Piety. 
TheKingof In the thirteenth Year of his Reign the Tartar King broke the Peace, and at the Head of a 
ain Liss very formidable Army invaded the Southern Provinces, and took Yang-chew. Afterwards approach- 
eee ing the Yang-t/e-kyang, which is not far from that City, he order’d his Troops to pafs over near 
Ate the Mouth of the River, where it is wideft and moft rapid; upon which the whole Army 
eee mutinied, and the King being kill'd in the beginning of the Tumult, they immediately retird 
diers. towards the North, where feveral Difturbances and Infurrections began to appear. 
TheEmperor In the Nineteenth Year of the Cycle, Kau-t/ong tefign’d his Crown to his adopted Son Hyau- 
abdicates the ¢/ong, but lived twenty five Years longer, and dy’d without Children at the Age of eighty four. 


HYAU-TSONG, Eleventh Emperor, reign'd Twenty feven 


Tears. 
ee HIS Prince, who was defcended from the Founder of this Dyna/fy, enjoy’d a peaceful 
Reign; becaufe the Tartar King, named She-tfong, very different from hi Prodece or, was 


of amild and pacifick Temper. ‘ 
Chu-bi fice Chu-bi, one of the moft celebrated Interpreters of the ancient Books, flourith'd at this time, 
rifhes. and difcharg’d with Honour the higheft Fundtions in the State under four Emperors, See 

: Hyau-tfong dy'd in the forty fixth Year of the Cycle, and fixty eighth of his Age, being fuc- 

ceeded by his third Son Quang-t/ong. aR at 


QUANG-TSONG, 7welfth Emperor, riegn'd Five Years. 


oe HIS Prince was taken fuddenly with an Apoplexy, in the fifty firlt Year of the Cycle ; and 
in Spight of all Remedies dy’d a few Days after, at the Age of fifty four, his third Son 
Ningetfong (acceding him. 


NING-TSONG, Thirteenth Emperor, reign'd Thirty Tears. 


HIS Prince was with Difficulty perfuaded to accept of the Crown. He was fober, and 
of a gentle Difpofition, but withal of fuch a flender Capacity, ‘that his Courtiers govern’d 
him as they pleafed; or rather continually abufed his Credulity and Confidence. He publith’d’ 
an Edit, which forbid all private Perfohs to print or even to write Annals of the Empire, 'with- 
out an exprefs Licence. ae 
Chu-bicrea- About this time dy’d the famous Chu-hi, who was honour'd after his Death with the Title of 
oe Ven-kong, which fignifies Prince of Literature, and his ‘Tablett was order'd to be placed in the’ 
"Hall of Confugius, in the Rank of his Difciples. It is an eftablifh’d Cuftom in Ching that when’ 
any Perfon has remarkably diftinguith’d himfelf by his Virtue, or Knowledge in the Art of Go-' 
vernment, the Emperors rank him among the Ditciples of Conftugius, that he may, partake of 
the Honours which the Mandarins and learned Men pay to that Philofopher on céttain Days in’ 
the Year. sh 
The Palace having been fet on Fire,’continued burning four Days before it could be extinguith’d, 
And fome Years after a Fire happen’d in the Imperial City, which was Hary-chew, ‘wi ereby 
five hundred and thirty thoufand Houfes were’confum’d. Cie aa 
The Twelfth Year of this Reign the (*) Chief of the Weftern Tartars laid the Foundation of 
x his Empire, arid gave his Family the Name of Ywen. Thefe Tartars poffefs'd: the Country 
Chri? 1204. which extends from the Province of Shen-fi to Tibetand Samarkand. Ever’ fince the time that, 
> they had been intirely defeated by the fifth Emperor of the Dyna/ty named Haz, about’ hundred , 
the Wellern Years before Chrift, they never made any Attempt againft the Chine/é; either becaufe the Weltern 
Tartar: foun- People of Afia found them Employment, or their Forces being divided arnong rnany Petty So-' 
ded by ban, Vereigns, they were difabled by their frequent Quarrels with each other, 
fae ee hey relate, what has much the Air of Fiction, viz. that thefe Tartars, having deftroy'd 
ao are. the 


Ning-t6ng, 
13th Emp, 


(") This Chief is faid to be [the Author might have faid was] the famous Tenghiz-Man. 
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the Kingdom of Matcna (c), and puth'd their Conquetts to the Indies and Samarkand, advanced yee Babe 
to Tyé-mwen (p), that is, the ron Gate, which was the Name of a Cittadel ; that in this Place $0 NG. 
their General was ftopt by a Monfter refembling a Stag, he was cover'd with green Hair, had a wy 
Horn in the middle of his Forehead, and a Tail like a Horfe; that this Monfter {poke to the ~yor, ot 
Prince of the Tartars, and aik’d him, if he was not fatisfy’d with fo many horrid Slaughters, Chrijl 1204. 
andif he would fet no Bounds to his Fury ? That this fo frighted the Tartar, that without pro- “YY 
ceeding farther he return'd to his own Country, and fometime afterwards invaded China. ; 

Mean time the Eaflern Tartars, named Kin, broke the Peace, and invading the Chinc/e Ter- The Empe- 
ritories aftefh, the Emperor cater’d into a League with the Prince of the Weftern Tartars, to ee 
deftroy them; in order to rid himfe!f of an Enemy, who made a Jeft of the Faith of Treaties, sengols a- 
and continually gave him Difturbance. The Eaftern Tartars, in a great Confternation, imme- ent the 
diately fued for Peace, and made very advdntageons Propofals ; but the Emperor, incenfed by their 
Breach of fo many folemn Treaties, and depending more on the Integrity of the Weftern Lar- 
tart, rejected thefe Conditions with Scorn (&). Nrng-t/ang dy’d without Iffue, the twenty firft 
Year of the Cycle, and fifty feventh of his Age. He was fucceeded by Li-tfong, who defcended 
from the Founder of this Dyna/ty. 


LI-TSONG, Fourteenth Emperor, reign’d Forty Years. 


"THE prefent Jundture required a warlike Prince, but Li-t/ng was wholly addicted to the aka 
Sciences, and very much attach’d to the idle Whimfes of the Seét of Taw. Inthe fecond yes the 
Year of his Reign he gave the Title of Duke in Perpetuity to the eldeit Son of the Family of 1 'mily of 
Configius; which is the only Family in the Empire exempted from peying Tribute. Rep 

Mean time the War was carry’d on vigoroufly again{t the Zerters; who, being attack’d on one The Empire 
fide by the Chinyse, and on the other by the Weftern Zartars, commanded by an able Ge- oe de- 
neral nam'd Pe-yez, were defeated in feveral Battles. The City of Ho-nan was taken, where the 
King of the Eaftern Tartars kept his Court ; and tho’-the Capital of the Province of Shan-teng 
held out a long time (the Beficged defending the Place fo obftinately, that ‘they were driven for 
want of other Viétuals to feed on human Ficih) yet at lenth Ngaz-ri, the Tartar Prince, defpair- . - : 
ing of Relief, hang'd himfelf: whofe Death put an end to the Empire of the Eaftern Tartars, at 
which continued under nine Princes in the Space of one hundred and feventeen Years. Never~ 
thele{s the fall Remains of thefe People, who were almoft intirely deftroy’d, gave Rife to the 
Family, which at prefent poffeffes the :mpire of China, and governs it with fo much Glory, as 
we fhall fee in the fequel. 

Whilft Li-t/ong had only the Southern Provinces of China under his Dominion, the Weftern 
Tartars pofkcled the Empire of the North. Their King Ho-pi-/yé(F), who was fkill’d in the 
Sciences, gain’d the Good Will of his Subjeéts by the Efteem he fhew'd for learned Men, and 


Li-tfong, 


and fucceed- 
ed by that of 
the Mongols. 


by the Honour he did to the Memory of Confugrus. St 
Li-tfong dy’d without Iffuc, the firft Year of the Cycle, aged fixty two, and Ti-tfong his Ne- Yur of 


phew fucceeded him. _ Chrift 1264. 
LVN 


TU-TSONG, Fifteenth Emperor, reign'd Ten Years. 


HE vicious Counfels which this Prince fell into, prov’d fatal to himfelf and the Empire. He Tit-véong, 
had the Misfortune to be encouraged in his Exceffes by a treacherous Ko-lau, [nam’d Hya- 15 Emp. 

é-tau\ who was equally a Slave to the moft infamous Paffions. The Minifters prefented Meino-~ lofes all to 
rials to difingage the Emperor from this Monfter, but without Succefs ; fo that many of them, the Mongo/. 
feeing no Remedy for the Misfortunes, which were ready to fall on the Imperial Family, retired 
to the Weftern Tartars, who were purfving their Conquefts(c). Their Army -having overrun 
the Provinces of Yun-nan, Se-chwen, and Shen-fi, enter'd that of Hi-quang ; moft of whofe Cities 
open’d their Gates to the Conqueror, whilft the wretched Ti-tfong, drown’d in Pleafures, was 
ftripp'd of his Dominons by Degrees without knowing any thing of the Matter (*). 

Ti-sfang dy’d the eleventh Year of the Cycle, at the Age of twenty five, leaving three young 
Children, who were born to be the Sports of Fortune. Kong-t/ong, his fecond Son, was placed 
on the tottering Throne. 


(c) Here the Chincfe Hiltorians {peak very confufedly. Ma- 
tena, Which, as we oblerv'd before, p. 46, feems to be the City 
of Medina, is in this place fuppofed to be a Country lying be- 
tween Samarkand and China. 


(F) This is the Chixefe Name for Kublay or Kaplay Kean, 
fifth Emperor of the Mongols, Founder of the next Drnaiy. 
(c) Here we find the Mongo/s at War with the Chinefe, who 
but a while ago were their Friends. Neither P. du Halde nor P. 


(bv) This feems to be Darbend in the Province of Shirwan in 
Perfia, call'd by the Turks (whofe Language is the fame origi- 
nally with hat of the Mogo/s or Mongols) Demir kapi, or Iron Gate. 

(z) When their Refufat of Peace was told the Emperor of 
Kin, “ To Day, faid he, the Weltern Tartar will take my Em- 
“ pire from me; to Morrow he will take yours from you (1),” 
meaning Ning-tfong ; which accordingly came to pals. 


(t) Couplet, Monarch. Sinic, Tab, Chron. p. 74. 


Vou. I. 


Hhh 


Couples in his Chronological Table informs us when or how 
this Change happen'd. 

(*) About this time Marco Polo or Mark Paul; a Venetian 
Gentleman, came into China, and travell'a thro’ the Sine Pro- 


vinces of it; whereof he afterwards piblife’d a Relation, whi 
Sained but little Credit in Europe. ae Se nen 


KONG- 
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NG. | . + 
cA~, KONG-TSONG, Sixteenth Emperor, reigwd Two Tears. 
Cyc. LXL. 
Che's S. HE Emprefs, who govern’d the Empire for her Son, who was but an Infant, fent Ambaf- 
\ VN fadors tothe Tartar King, to demand Peace, offering to fubmit to the moft hard and abje@ 


Kong-tforg,. "Terms ; but () that inexorable Monarch anfwer'd, “ Your Family owes its Rife to the Infancy 
roch Emp ee of the laft Prince of the preceding Dyna/fy; It is therefore but juft that the remaining Princes 
“of the Family of Song; who are Infants alio, fhould give Place to another Family.” 

Tartar Ge- Mean time Pe-yen advanced with a numerous Army of Tartar's, fubduing all before him. This 
neralhis General is highly praifed, both for his Prudence in conduéting two hundred thoufand Men with 
eae Cha- as much Eafe as a fingle Soldier ; and for his Modefty, which was fo extraordinary, that in the 

; midit of all his Viétories he never dropt the leaft Word in his own Praife. The thirteenth Year 
who takes of the Cycle he took the Emperor Prifoner, who dy’d in the Defart of Tartary, nam’d Ko-d:, 
the Emperor or [as the Chine/é call it] Sha-mo; and was fucceeded by his eldeft Brother Tian-t/ong, in his Mis- 

“fortunes as well as his Throne. 


TWAN-TSONG, Seventeenth Emperor, reign d Two Years. 


shai HE victorious March of the Zartar, who met wiih noRefiftance, obliged the Emperor to go 
rem: on Board his Fleet, with the Lords of his Court, and one hundred and thirty thoufand 
Soldiers, which remain’d with him, defigning to have retired to the Province of Fo-zyen; but 
being clofely purfued by the Zartars, both by Sea and Land, he was oblig'’d to fly to the Coatt of 
Quang-tong, the moft Southern Province of China, where he dy’d of a Difeafe, aged eleven Years. 

His younger Brother J:-ping, the only Remains of the Family of Song, fucceeded him. 


TI-PING, Eighteenth Emperor, reign’d Two Years. 


Tr-ping, 18th HE Chinefi Fleet, being overtaken by that of the Tartars, could not avoid an Engagement, 
“Emperor. which was very bloody, and decifive in Favour of the Tartars, who gain’d a compleat 
Victory. The Ko-lau, Lo-fyew-fe, to whofe Care the Empcror had been intrufted, feeing his 
Ship furrounded by the Tartarian Veflels, took the young Prince, who was but eight Years of 
Age, in his Arms, and threw himéfelf into the Sea. The reft of the Lordsand Minifters follow'd 
Sad Cara his Example. The Emprefs, quite diftra¢ted, with dreadful Shrieks threw herfelf alfo in. This 
tone wii terrible Cataftrophe happen’d near an Ifland dependant on Quang-chew-fit, Capital of the Pro» 
Song. Y vince of Quang-tong. Another General, who commanded a part of the Gm Flect, having 
forced his Way thro’ the Enemy, and efcaped their Fury with fome of his Veffels, endeavour’ 
to make to Shore, but was driven off by a {trong Wind, which blew from the Land; and a 
violent Storm arifing at the fame time, he was funk at once with all his Followers. It is affirm’d 
that above one hundred thoufand Chinef perifh’d in this Fight, either by the Sword or the Water, 
into which the greater part threw themfelves in Defpair. 
Thus ended the Dyna/ly of the Song, and with it the Dominion of the Chine/é ; for Shi-t/d, before 
call’d Ho-pi-lyé, (the fourth Son of Tay-t/is, [or Fenghiz Khdn] who founded the Empire of the We- 
ftern Tartars,) took Poffeffion of his Conqueft, and was the Firft Emperor of this new Dyna/ly. 








pn. xx. The Twentieth DYNASTY, calld YWEN, which contains 


YWeEN. 


wv Nine Emperors in the Space of Eighty nine Tears. 
SHI-TSU (!), Firft Emperor, reignd Fifteen Years. 


Sbi-tfi, oF HE Chinefe Nation, which for fo many Ages had been govern’d by its Natural Princes, 
Hopi, i | now firft became fubjeét to a Foreign Power; if indeed this Emperor ought to be 
Emperor. call'd a Foreigner, who in his Manners was more of a Chinefe than a Tartar. At his 
coming to the Crown, he made no Alteration, either in the Miniftry or in the Laws and 
Cuftoms; he was fo conformable to the Humour of his Subjeéts, and won them fo much by his 
fincere Conduét, by his Equity, by the Proteétion he gave to Men of Letters, and by his tender 
, Affection 


(4) P. Cenpiet reports this as fpoken by thefamous Pe-yen, made a Conqueft of the whole. It is to be wifh'd the Miffio- 
(1) Monarch the Tartar Genera] above mention’d. () nary, who made this Extract, had given us the Mongol Names of 
Sin. Tebl. (1) Shi-tfe, or Ho pi hé, that is Koplay or Kublay Khan, was the Succeffors of Kop/ay in China, to compare with thole of his 
: : the fifth Mongof or Mego! Emperor, who reign’d in Katay. which Succeffors in Tartary, as given us by the Orventa/ Authors. 
P75: included the Northern Provinces of China; but the firft who 
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Affection for the People, that, even at prefer, the Adminiftration of this Tartar Family is call'd oie, Sirs 
The wife Government. ae 


He frit ettablifh’d his Court at Tay-y22en-/7, Capital of the Province of Shan-/, and afterwards Va, 
remov'd it to Pe-Aing (*). He cauted it to be publith’d that all Perfons fhould continue in the a 
Employments and Dignities which they poflefs'd in the preceding Reign ; but many refufed that cy ig 1264. 
Bounty, and prefere’d a voluntary Dearh to an Honourable Servitude, Among the reft was a Ko- bay or 
lau, named Ven-tyen-fyan, who had been taken Prifoner in the Sea-Fight ; in vain was he teld, less 
that there were no Hopes of reftoring the Family of Song, which was extinét ; that a wife Man 
ought to comply with the ‘Times, efpecially when there was no Remedy ; that the Emperor 
knew his Merit, and that he might be affured of his Efteem and Confidence. ‘ A faithful Mi- 
 nifter, reply'd he, is attach’d to his Prince asa Son to his Father ; if his Father is fick he em- 

« ploys all forts of Remtedies to cure him ; if the Strength of the Difeafe prevails over the Reme- 
«< dies, yet he does not ceafe to continue his Endeavours to give him Eafe, becaufe he ought never 
“ to ceafe difcharging the Duties of Filial Piety, and is withal fenfible that Heaven is the So- 
“ vereign Arbiter of Life and Death.” This was all the Anfwer they could get from his invin- 
cible Obftinacy, ; 

After his Death thefe two Sentences were found written by himfelf on his Girdle; the firft is 
from Confugins, ‘Let the Body perith, provided Filial Piety is brought to Perfection.” The other 
from Mencius, “ The Lofs of Life isa Trifle, when in the fupport of Juftice”’ This Ko-/au 
dy’d, being forty feven Years of Age, greatly lamented, ; 

The Emperor, in the third Year of his Reign, form’d a Defign againt ‘fapor, and fent one 
hundred thoufand Men to invade it. Butthe Expedition prov’d very unfortunate, not above three 
or four Perfons returning home with the News; all the reft were cither Mipwrack’d, or perifh'd in 
the neighbouring Ifands. 

The fame Year he caufed all the Books of the Sect of Taz to be burnt ; and ordain’d that there 
fhould be but one Kalendar for the whole Empire, which fhould be made at Court, and publith’d 
every Year: forbidding all private Perfons undgr pain of Death to undertake any Work of this 
kind. Four Years after, his only Son, whdth he had nam’d his Heir, dy’d, and tho’ he left 
Children, yet the Emperor was inconfolable for his Lofs, Some Mobammedans having offer’d the 
Emperor a precious Stone of great Value, he forbid it to be bought, ‘‘ Becaufe, /aid he, the Money 
* that it would coft, might be much more ufefully employ’d, in relieving the Neceffities of the 
** Poor.” 

Being inform’d, that the Barks which brought to Court the Tribute of the Southern Pro- he Great 
vinces, or carry’d on the Trade of the Empire, were oblig’d to come by Sea, and often fuffer’d Canal made, 
Shipwrack; he caufed the Great Canal to be made, which is at prefent one of the Wonders of ore 
China. Itis three hundred Leagues in Length, and forms a great Road of Water; by which a 
above nine thoufand Imperial Barks tranfport with Eafe, and at a {mall Expence, the Tribute 
of Grain, Stuffs, &c. which is annually paid to the Emperor. 

' Had this been the only Advantage this Prince procured for China, he would have been worthy 
of the high Praifes which the Chinefe give him (x). He dy'd at the Age of cigthty, and in the 
thirty firft Year of the Cycle, fucceeded by his Grandfon Ching-z/ong. 


CHING-TSONG, Second Emperor, reign'd Thirteen Years. 


HIS Prince is praifed for his Clemency and Love to his Subjects, He mitigated the Seve- 
rity of Punifhments, and leffen’d the Taxes with which feveral of the Petty Sovereigns 
began to burthen the People ; but his ill State of Health, and almoft continual Diforders, hindred 
his applying himéelf as diligently as he inclined to the Affairs of Government. 
He dy’d at the Age of forty two, in the forty fourth Year of the Cycle, and V; i-tfong his Ne- 
phew fucceeded him. 


VU-TSONG, Third Emperor, reign'd Four Pears. 


Tine People thought the Reign of this Emperor too fhort, being charm’d with the Affetion: 
he bore them, and the great Inclination he fhew’d to make them happy. He was natu- 
rally liberal, but beftow’d his Bounties only on thofe who did fome’ real Service to the State, on 
which Occafions he rewarded them with a Generofity truly Royal. 

To give a Luftre to Learning, and excite Emulation among the Literati, he gave to Canfu- 
cius, who is look’d on as the Mafter of the Empire, the fame Titles with which the Regulo’s 


are 


Unfortunate 
Expedition 


aguinlt Japon 


Death of the 
Emperor's 
only Scn. 


Ching tfong, 
2d Emperor, 


Vii-tforg, 
3d Emperor, 


honours 


Kong-fa-tf. 


(*) This City is calld Kambalu, inflead of Hampalu, by Mar- 
0 Polo; for in the Tartar Language Ham fignifies King, and Pa- 
lu a Court or Seat of the Emperor. Ir is eafy for a Stranger 
fo miftake the Pronunciation of Words, which is not readily at- 
tained, and hence it is that Author bas wary’d the Names of feveral 
other Chinele Cities. (But this Etymology may be queftion'd, for not 
Ham but Han, or perhaps rather Khan fignifies King in the Mon- 
gol Language, which is originally the fame with the Turkiths fp 
Ppofibly Palu is a Miftake for Balik or Baluk, abich in the fame 
Language fignifier a City.) iB 


(x) We are told by another Yefvit Miflonary, who has 

iven us a very curious Abftraét from the Chinefe Hiftory of the 
ive firft Mongol Emperors, (which I have prepared for the Prefs, 
with Notes,) that the Chine/e Hiflorians exaggerate the Faults 
of Hu-pi-hé, but fay nothing of his Virtues. They reproach 
him particularly for his Fondnefs for the Superfitions of the 
Lama's. (1) : 


(1) Poy. P. Souciet Ob/. Math. Vol.1, p. 201. 
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Coke fourd; and being inform’d that Gold, Silver® Grain, and Silk, were carry'd out of the 


Ernpire, he forbad the Exportation of them under very fevere Penalties, 
Gre 1, This Prince was but thirty one when he dy’d, in the forty eighth Year of the Cycle, and 
. Jin-tfong, his Brother, by the fameVenter, was his Succeflor, 


Chrift 126. 
JIN-TSONG, ‘Fourth Emperor, reign’d nine Years. 


UwVv™N 

Finetione, T HiT. People had no Reafon to grieve for the Lofs of the late Emperor, fince they found 

sthkimperor. Mill more exccllent Qualities in his Succeffor ; who, befides a lively and penetrating Genius 
was indued with great Equity, Mildnefs and Moderation. The way to obtain his good Graces 
was to give him fage Advice, efpeciully if it tended’to the Eafe and Happinefs of his Subjeéts, 
Ile punithed with Relu€tance, but rewarded with Generofity ; in fhort he applied him{elf whol- 
ly to govern his Dominions well. 

makesalaw He publith'd an Ediét, forbidding all the Princes and Petty Sovereigns to hunt, from the fifth 

againt Hunt: Month of the Year to the tenth, for fear of doing Damage to the Country. He ufed to fay that 

nS the Mobammedans were extreamly fond of Jewels; but that he fet a much greater Value on wile 

His Wifdom. Men, and that he always endeavoured to have them near his Perfon ; for in fLort {aid he, if 
by their Advice I can procure my People Trangutllity, and the Conveniencics of Life, what Riches 
can be comparable to this Happinefs ? 

His Com- Being inform’d that five Brethren were guilty of Crimes, for which they were condemn’d to 

pafion. dic, “ Let one at leaft be pardoned, faid the Emperor, that their unfortunate Parents may have 
“< fomebody to feed and comfort them.” In the time of a great Drought, when the Harveft was 
in Danger of being deftroyed for want of Rain, Tis I, cry'd he fighing, ’tis I who bring this 
Calamity upon my People: and repeating often thefe Words, he offered Incenfe, and implor’d the 
Affiitance of Heaven ; and it was obferv'd that next Day abundance of Rain fell, which revived 
the parch’d and Janguifhing Ficlds, 

Tis Prince died the fifty feventh Year of the Byele, aged thirty fix, and was fucceeded by 

his Son Ing-t/eng. 


ING-TSONG, Fifth Emperor, reign'd Three Years. 


iach S all the Virtues of the Father were poffefled by the Son, his Subjeéts expected the Continua- 
Emperor. tion of their happy Government, when he was affaffinated, (in the lait Year of the Cycle, as 
Afafinatea, he was centring hisTent with one of his moft faithful Ko-/au’s,) by fome wicked Villains; who were 
con{cious of having committed the moft enormous Crimes, and dreaded the Punifhment they 

deferved. 
This Prince lived but thirty Years, and had for his Succeflor Tay-ting, eldeft Son of King Hyen 


tong. 


TAY-TING, Sixth Emperor, reign’'d Five Tears. 


Tas-ring, Oth “A Month after Tay-ting afcended the Throne he condemned the Murderers of his Predeceffor 
en A to the moft tormenting Death ; and extirpated their Families, by executing their Children 
Cre. LVI. and Grand-Children. 

Year of In this Reign, asin the former, China was affliated with various Calamities, as Earthquakes, 
aes ‘2+, falling of Mountains, overflowing of Rivers, Droughts, Conflagrations, and many other Misfor- 
Publick Cas tunes; on which Occafion both Emperors gave Proofs of their Love for their Subjects, by the 
lamities. Care they took to fuccour them. 

Priells of Tay-ting ordered that the Entrance into his Dominions fhould be denied to the Bonzas of Ti- 
Titer forbid- et, called Legias; who ufedto come in Swarms to Ching, and wandering from Houfe to Houfe 
as" (2 €° Were very burdenfome to the People. 
Great Self- This Prince dying the fifth Year of the Circle, aged thirty fix Years, the States affembled 
eee 4 and eleéted his fecond Son; but he refufed tg accept a Crown, which he faid belonged of Right 
, to his eldeft Brother Ming-t/ong, who thereupon was fent for out of Tartary where he then was, 
and proclaimed Emperor. 


MING-TSONG, Seventh Emperor, reign d ‘one Year. 


; (IX Months after this Prince was made Emperor he gave a great Entertainment to all the 
Ming tings : Lords of his Courts, but in the Height of their Mirth he died fuddenly ; and fome fufpect 
mre he was poifon’d, His younger Brother Ven-t/ong, who had before refufed the Crown, was his 


Succeffor. 
VEN- 
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DYN. XVI. 
YWeEN. 


. . ’ ; 
VEN-TSONG, Eighth Emperor, reign’d Three Years: U3 
HIS Prince feemed to deferve the Crown by fhewing fo much Indifferency for it ; and Gee ee 
indeed the Care he took to choofe good Minifters, and his readinefs to follow their Coun- 
fels, are worthy of Praife. He is blamed only for one thing, and that is, for receiving the Great cee de 
Lama, who is chief of the Bonza’s of Tibet, into his Palace, with the moft diftinguithing Hotouts the 
Honours, and commanding his Courtiers to pay him the profoundeft Refpect. Great Lama, 
The Great Lords were feen to falute this Bonza on their Knees, andgrefent him Wine in Whole Pride 
this humble Pofture; whilft he did not offer in the leaft to ftir from his Seat, nor fhew any To- : a 
ken of Civility. Whereupon one of the principal Courticrs being extremely piqu’d at this ae 
Haughtinefs, “ Honcft Man (fayshe) I know that you are the Dilciple of Fo, and Mafter of 
"© the Bonzas; but perhaps you are ignorant that T ama Ditciple of Confucius, and one of the chief 
“© among the Literati in the Empire ; it’s fit you fhould be acquainted with it, therefore let us 
lay afide all Ceremony”. And at the fame time ftanding up he offered him the Cup, when the 
great Lama rifing from his Seat, took it with a Smile and drank it. 
Ven-tfong died the ninth Year of the Cycle, aged twenty nine Years ; and Ning-t/ong, who was 
the Son of the feventh Emperor fucceeded him. But as he lived only two Months, he is not 
reckoned among the Emperors: His eldeft Brother Shun-ti was fetch'd from the Province of 


Quang-fi, and placed on the Throne, being thirteen Years old. 


SHUN.-TI, Math Emperor, reign’ d Thirty five Years. 


HUN-TTTI was the laft of this Tartar Dynafty who govern’d China. Thefe Princes, e- Shun-ti, gth 
nervated by the Pleafures of fo fine and fruitful a Climate, by degrees degenerated from the Emperor. 
Courage and Bravery of their Anceftors ; while the Chine/e whom they fubdued, growing a war- 
like People, deprived them of the Fruits of their Conqueft, and drove them for ever out of the 
Empire. 

Shunt, tho’ a Prince of great Parts, drew on himéelf this Difgrace by his effeminate Indo- His Indo- 
lence and love of Pleafure, which made him wholly neglect the Affairs of the State ; leaving eae a 
the Government to his Ko-lau, Pe-yew-ha-ma, who was become abfolute Malter, and had all 
Favours at his Difpofal. 

To compleat his Misfortunes he fent for the Lama's of Tartary, who introduced Idolatry and isaddiéted ta 
Magic ; and as they ftudy’d only to indulge his vicious Inclinations, they fettled in the Palace a ‘h* Lamas. 
Company of young Female Dancers, who intirely enervated the little Courage that remained in 

im. 
In the twenty third Year of the Cycle, a Chinefé named Chi; who had been a Servant in a 
Monaftery of Bonzas, taking Part with a numerous Company of Revolters, became their Lead- 
der, and made a furprizing Advantage of the prefent Junéture of Affairs; for after feizing by de- 
grees feveral Cities, he made himfelf Matter of fome Provinces, and ina celebrated Battle defeated Dynafty of 
the Emperor’s Troops fent to oppole his vi€torious March. Thefe great Succeffes foon encreas'd his 7, or of 
Army, and the Chinefé flocking to him from all Parts, Cé having crofs’'d the Yellow River, and Sinead 
‘finding no Refiftance, eafily got Poffeflion of all the Cities in his way; when at length meeting by Hong-oa. 
the Imperial Army, he immediately fought and cut it to Picces, The Emperor, who had nothing 
to do but to fly, retired towards the North, where he died two Years after; and with him end- 
ed the Tartar Family of Yiwen, which was fucceedeed by the Dyna/ly of the Ming, founded by 
Ché, who was called before Hong-vd, and afterwards took the Name of Tay-t/t. 














The twenty jirft DYNASTY, nam ad MING, which con- py. xx. 


tains Sixteen Emperors in the’ Space of Two hundred AWS 


and seventy f* Tears. 


TAY-TSU, or HONG-VU, Firft Emperor, reign'd 
Thirty one Years. 
A Y-TSU took Poffeffion of the Empire with the general Applaufe, in the forty fixth Year Yays/d, or 
of the Cycle, and fix'd his Cout at Nanking, the Capital of the Province of Rea, i Hopi 1k 


beet Sere he became Matter of Pe-Aing, after one Day’s Siege ; erecting that Country in- Baie 
on, I. Tii : to 
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to a Sovereignty; which he gave to his fourth Son. Afterwards he honoured, with the Title of 
Emperor, his Father, Grand-father, Great Grand-father, and Great Grand-father’s Father. 


! He made feveral Laws to preferve the national Tranquillity, by which he ordain'd, 
Cyc. LXIL 


cost - 4 _ L_ That thofe who poffefled Sovereignites fhould not extend tneir Power beyond their refpec- 


LAZY tive Tertitories, nor meddle with publick Affairs. 
bi tane II. That the Eunuchs fhould not enjoy any Employments civil or military. 
Il. That Women flould never be fuffered to become Bonzeffes, nor Men to put themfulveg 
into a Monaftery in order to commence Bonzas before the Age of forty Years. 
IV. That the ancient ahd modern Laws fliould be reduced into a Body of three hundred Vo- 
lumes. It wasa wh&le Age before this Work appeared. 
V. That the twenty feven Months of Mourning for the Death of Parents fhould be reduced 
to twenty feven Days. 


DYN. XXI-. 
MING. 


pert: His Court was foon crouded with Ambaffadors from all Parts, who came to congratulate him 

from fevers! OR his Acceffion to the Crown. Among other Prefents made him, one wasa Lyon, which was 

Conntries. the firft that the Chinefé had ever feen. Korea, Japan, the Iland of Formo/a, the Kingdom of 
Siani, and the Southern Ifles diftinguithed themfelves by celebrated Embaffics. 

The Joy which reigned at the Court of this Prince was very much allay'd by the Death of 
the Emperor's Wife, named Ma; who afcended the Throne with him, and whom he highly 
efteemed, openly declaring that he ow'd the Crown to her wife Counfels. His Grief for the Lois 
of her was fo great, that he could never think of creating another Emprefs. 

I As it was one of his chief Cares to encourage Learning, he granted extraordinary Privileges to 

Cre LNitt. the Imperial College, and us’d to be prefent himfelf at the Examinations for attaining the Dep-ee 

Pie of of Doctor. However he would not fuffer Configius to be honoured like a King, as fume of bis Pre- 

pea deceffors had done, but only in quality of Syen-s/2, that is, Mafler of the Empire. 

Degrades "Among the various Sayings reported of this Prince, there are two which were very familiar 

koe to him; ‘“ When there are any Commotions and: Difturbances in the Empire, faid he, never 

Sayings. 'e a& precipitately.”” And again, ‘* If every thing is quiet, beware of treating your People 
<« with too much Severity, and of infifting upon Nicetics.” He ufed to fay alfo, “ That as 
“« Heaven and Earth produce all things neceffary for the Support of Men, fo a wife Emperor 
“« fhould only ftudy how to provide for the Want of his People ; and tho’ with this View he 
*« fhould leffen the Taxes, and moderate publick Expences, yet he ought always to fear his 
“ Subjects might want Neceffaries”. 

Peres In a time of great Drought he put on Mourning, and going up a high Mountain, ftaid there. 

time of three Days, to implore the Clemency of Heaven; and the abundance of Rain which enfued, 

Drought. was deemed the Effect of his Prayers. 

ce When he vifited the Provinces of the Empire,accompanied by his eldeft Son,one Day he ftopp’d 

Son, his Chariot in the midft of the Fields, and turning to him, faid, ‘I took you with me, that you 
“ might be an Eye-Witnefs of the Sweat and Labour of the poor Hufbandmen; and that the 
“ Compaftion which fo toilfome a Condition muft excite in your Heart, might hinder you from 
* overloading the® with Taxes.” The unexpeéted Death of this Son, which happen’d foon 
after, overwhelm’d the Emperor with Grief ; he mourn’d for three Years, contrary to the Cut 
tom, [rather to his own Law] and named his Grandfon Heir to the Throne, 

este. A young Man named Sw, travelling with his Father and his Wife, fell unfortunately into the 

ftanceof filial HAands of Robbers; who going to murder the good old Man, his Son ftept between, and be- 

Piety and feeched them with Tears to kill him inftéad of his Father. As they offer’d Violence to his Wife, 

age Can you be guilty, fays the, of fuch an infamous Aétion while my Husband is living ?, Whereupon 
they took and threw the young Man into a great Fire that was hard by; but the Wife caft 
herfelf inftantly into the Flames, and clofely embracing her Husband they were both burnt to 
Athes. To preferve the Memory of their Piety and Fidelity, the Emperor caufed a fine Monu- 
ment to be erected in their Honour; but at the fame time he feverely punifhed another young 
Man, who had facrificed his Son to an Idol, in hopes of recovering the Health of his dying Mo- 
ther. 

This Prince dyed the fifteenth Year of the Cycle, aged feventy one, and his Grandfon Kyen- 
ven-ti, who was but thirteen Years gld, fucceeded him. 


- KYEN-VEN-TI, Second Emperor, reign'd Four Years. 


= Bupa HIS Prince, tho’ fo young, began hisReign with an Aétion of CleMency, for which he 
T had the Bleffing of his Subjects, by remitting the third Part of the Impofts ; and gave o- 

ther Marks of his good Nature, and Compaffion for the Unfortunate, which promif(ed- one of the 

moft happy Reigns. But it was difturbed from the Beginning ‘by the ambitious Pretenfions of, 

his Uncles, who were the late Emperor’s Sons, and could not bear to fee a Child preferr’d to fo 

_ many Princes of riper Years,.and capable of governing by themfelves. . ‘They attributed. their Faz 

ther’s Choice to the fecret Management of the Ko-/au’s, whofe Intrigues they had partly difcovergd. 

Cppofed PY ‘Yong-lo, King of Pe-king, (the fourth Son of Tay-t/i,) appeared the moft incénfed, and.took“sp 
Ying: le. ; a Armes 
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Arms to punish the Authors of this Injuttice, as he called ic. The Court having fent a great Army nie 
to oppofe his Defigns, a Battle enfued, which was long and bloody, and produced Offers of WING. 
Peace; but Yong-lo would hearken to no Accommodation, unlefs the Emperor’s Minifters LY 
were firft delivered to him. Which being refufed, he continued his March to the Impe- ~ year of 
tial City, the Gates of which being open’d to him by aTvaytor, named Li-king-long, a great Chrif! 1384. 
Slaughter was made in the Town, and the Imperial Palace reduced to Athes. The Bedy of VN 
the young Enperor, half confumed by the Flames, being brought before the Conqueror, he palace, 
could not reirain from Tears at the Sight, and gave Orders for his Oblequies fuitable to his Dig- 
nity. But che Conqueror’s Fury fell chiefly on the Minifters, Numbers of whom were put to 
cruel Deaths ; many prevented the Torments to which they were doomed by killing themfelves, 
while others (haved their Heads, and efcaped his Vengeance in the Habit of £ezzas, 

Thus perithed the Emperor in the feventeenth Year of his Age, the fourch of his Reign, andy.) pe. 
the twentieth of the Cycle. When Yong-lo, who took the Name of Ching-tfii, feized on his Ne- tucceeds. 
phew's Throne 


CHING-TSU, or YONG-LO, Third Emperor, reign'd 
Twenty three Years. 


TH 1S Prince was endued with a great Soul and uncommon Wifdom; but he made him lf ¢;;, ft oF 
dreaded at firfl by the cruel Examples he gave of his Severity. He reftored his Brothers to 2°s-, 3¢ 
their Dignities, and continued them in Poffeftion of their Revenues; rewarding with the fame Li- “FT 

berality all thofe who had affifted him to afcend the Throne, except the Traitor Li-hing-long. 

This Mifcreant committed a frefh Crime, and being-condeimned to die, infolently reproach’d Aafver toa 
Ching-tfii with Ingratitude to the Man to whom he owed his Crown: ‘© Would you be now Araiter, 
reigning, fayshe, if I had not opened you the Gates of the City ? Traitor, reply’d the Empe- 

“ror, I owe the Crown to my own good Fortune, and not to your Treachery : Would not 
“ you have opened the Gates to any other Perfon who had appeared with the fame Forces”? 

A great Number of young Men having been confecrated Bonzas before the Age of forty, a- 
gainft the Law made by his Father, he obliged them all to quit their Monafteries; and burn’d all 
the Books of Chemiftry which treated of the pretended Art to become immortal. 

The feventh Year of his Reign he removed his Court to Pe-king from Nan-hing, where he uaa 
left his Son and Heir with feveral Tribunals and Mandarins, like thofe eftablithed at Pe-Ling. Cores pe 
One Day fome precious Stones, which were found in a Mine difcovered in the Province of Shan- king. 

_jfy having been prefented to him, he gave immediate Orders to fhut the Mine: B:cawé he would 
not, he faid, fatigue bis People with a fruitlefs Toil; in regard thofi Stones, however valuable they 
might be thought, could neither feed nor cloath his Poople in a time of Scarcity. He caufed five Caufes five 





Bells of Brafs to be caft, each of which weighed 120,000 Pounds. ee 2 
The thirticth Year of the Cycle he appointed forty two Doétors of the Court, called Hav- and tut an« 


lin, to explain more fully the ancient Claffical Books, and therein confine themfelves to the O- cient Books 
pinions of the two Authors, named Ching-t/e and Chu-t/2 ; who had interpreted them in their anere 
own Way. about three hundred Years before, under the Dynafly of the Song. Thefe Doétors new. 
compofed another Work, intitled, Sing-li-ta-tfwen, which fignifies Natural Philofophy; wherein, 
fceming not to deviate from the ancient Doétrine, they endeavour to reconcile it with tBe Fictions 
ofan empty Syftem, which intirely overthrow it. 

As this Work was pririted by the Emperor’s Authority, and the Authors held a confiderable 
Rank in the State ; as there are alfo fome who are fond of every thingthat has the Air of Novelty, 
it is not furprifing that fome of the Literati have embraced a Doctrine, whofe Principles are as 
inconfiftent with Reafon as dangerous to Morality. 

Yong-lo, or Ching-t/t, dy'd in the forty firft Year of the Cycle, at the Age of fixty three, and 
was fucceeded by his Son Fin-t/ong. 


JIN-TSONG, Fourth Emperor, reign'd a few Months. 


AY his coming to the Crown he gave a fignal Inftance of his great Affection for his Subjects ; Fin-gang 
for the Province of Shan-tong being affiGed with a general Famine he refolyed to fend 4th Emperor, 
thither the Ko-lau, Yang-t/e-hye. But the Ko-/au reprefenting that it would be proper to confalt oe Phi 
the Tribunals about the Means of relieving fuch numbers of People, “ Let me not have fo many diftreted 
‘* Confultations, reply'd the Emperor, when my People are diftrefs’d, we mult Aly to their Succour Stes: 
“ with as much Spéed and Readinefs, as if it was to extinguith a Fire, or ftop a fudden Inun- 
“ dation." Some others remonftrating, That a Diftinétion ought to be made between thole wha 
ftood more or lefs in need of Affiftance: ‘ With al! my Heart, reply’d the Prince, but let them be 
“ very careful not to be too nice in their Scrutiny, nor be afraid of exceeding my Intentions by 
“ being too liberal.” 

He gave much Credit to Aftrology ; having fpent a whole Night obferving the Stars, and per- 
ceiving forme Change in the Heavens, he fent for two of his Ko-lau’s, to whom he faid: 
“* Life is at an End, You have been Witneffes of all I have fuffer'd from my Enemies 


addifted to 
7 My Altrology, 
during 

“ the 
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wenex es “ the twenty Years I have refided in the Eaftern Palace; you have fupported me by your Pi. 
mina. “ delity and Union, take therefore this Token of my Friedthip.” Speaking thefe Words, he 
_7V~ gave each of them a Seal, on which were ingraven thefe two Characters, Chong-ching, which 
cor fignifies Farthful and upright Minificr , they reccived this Mark of Diftinétion, with Tears in 
Crit 1384. their Eyes, and ever atter fealed their Difpatches with this Seal. From that time the Empe- 
We ror languiflyd continually, and a Courier was difpatch’d in hafte to his Son Swen-tfong, who kept 
his Court at Nan-ding, with an Account of it; but he had not the Comfort to hear the laft 
Words of his Father, who dy'd before his Arrival. This Prince dy’d at the Age of forty eight, 
in the forty lecond Year of the Cycle. This Year is reckon'd to the Reign of his Son, contrary 
to the Cultom of Cina, which includes that of the Emperoi’s Death in the Years of his Reign, 


SWEN-TSONG, Fifth Emperor, reign'd Ten Years. 


WEN-TSONG publifl’d an Ediét in the beginning of his Reign, forbidding to con- 
Saeen-tfong, fer the Degree of Licentiate on any of the Literati, who had not attained the Age of 
sihbmnperer: twenty five Years. Soon after, his Uncle revolted, and being taken Prifoner in an Engage- 
Faiat who ment, he condemn’d him to perpetual Imprifonment. The Tertars were alfo puniffi'd for in- 
invacethe vading the Empire; for Swer-t/ug at the Head of his Army gave them Battle, and intively 
Empire. defeated them. The King of Cochin-china, who had been nominated by the Emperor, being 
flain three Years after by a Company of Rebels, they immediately fent Embafladors to beg Par- 
don, and to implore the Emperor's Clemency. The Emperor was inclinable enough to punifh 
this Treafon; but fince it would have oblig’d him to fend an Army into’a diftant Country, 
which could not be done without great Inconveniency to his Subjests, he alter'd his Refolution, 

and even fent back the Ambaff:dors with Titles of Honour. 


The Talace About this time the Palace took Fire, which continued feveral Days; whereby a prodigious 
burnt, Quantity of Copper, Gold and Pewter being melted together, form'd a Mafs of mixt Metal, of 


which a great Number of Veffels were made, thatare ftill much efteem’d in China, and bear a 
very great Price. (a) 

Swen-tfong dy'd the fifty fecond Year of the Cycle, at the Age of thirty eight, and was fuc- 
ceeded by his eldeft Son Ing-t/ong. 


ING-TSONG, Sixth Emperor, reign’d Fourteen Years. 


hd EING only nine Years old, he was put under the Guardianthip of the Emprefs and the 
oer principal Eunuchs. He began his Reign with rebuilding the nine Gates of the Imperial 
City ; and in the third Year he publifh’d an Ediét, forbidding any Honours to be paid to Confu- 
gus in the Idol Temples. 
TAY Inthe mean time the Zartars, taking Advantage of the Emperor’s Youth, made continual 
me LXIV. Trruptions into the Provinces of China which lay neareft their Country, and committed all forts 
ear of ‘ . é 

Chri 1444. Of Rapine ; againft whorn the young Emperor in the fixth Year of the Cycle, and fourteenth 
‘7¥~ of his Reign, march'd beyond the Great Wall, at the Head of a numerous Army. But his 
Defeued.and Troops being weaken’d by want of Provifions, and unable to ftand the Shock of the Enemy 
foner bythe were intirely defeated ; the Emperor himfelf being taken Prifoner, and carry’d into the remoteft 
Tartar. Part of Tartary. This News putting the Court in a Confternation, they placed his Son, an 
Infant of two Years old, on the Throne, under the Guardianthip of King-ts (the eldeft Brother 

of the Captive Emperor) who foon ufurp’d the Imperial Titleand Authority. 
Mean while the Emprefs fending a great Quantity of Gold, Silver, and Silks for the Empe- 
ror's Ranfom, the Tartar King received the Prefents, and conducted his Prifoner to the Bor- 
ders of China, as if he intended to releafe him; but there reflecting that the Randfom was too 


{mall for fo great a Prince, he in a few Days carry’d him back into Yartary. 


KING-TI, Seventh Emperor, reign'd Seven Years, in bis 
Brother's ftead. 


HE feventh Year of the Cycle, King-ti took Poffeffion of his Brother’s Throne; _never- 

Kong-ti, sth thelefs, a new Agreement being made for the Releafe of the captive Prince, fome of the 
Emperor.  Grandees were fent to receive him. But the Zartar thought they were not of a Rank confider- 
Ing-cfng i able enough to accompany fo mighty an Emperor, and that all the Chief Men of the Empire 
Fasuneet tke ought to have come out to mcet him with the greateft Pomp. He was conducted by a nume- 
Empire. sous Retinue to the Frontiers of China, near the Mountain Tang-Aya-/in ; from which Place he 
wrote to acquaint the Court that he renounc’d the Empire, intending to pafs the reft of his 

Days in an eafy Solitude, and that therefore no Preparation fhould be made for his Reception ; 


moreover, to avoid all Ceremony he entred the City by a private Gate, The two Brothers met, 
and 


(a) The like happen’d at the Sack of Corinth, under Z. one Mafs, formed the famous 5 Corinthium, which was more 
Mummias; when all the Metals in the Town being melted into valued than Silver by the Romaar. 
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and after they had tenderly embraced each other with Tears in their Eyes, King-ti, follow’d by yyy xxt 

all his Courtiers, conduéted his Brother to the South Palace; which he had chofen for his m7 x G. 

Retirement. . f : ; ae 
King-ti therefore continuing to govern, intended alfo to declare his Son Heir to the Empire, ~ year of 

and had fix’d the Birth-Day of the young Prince for that Ceremony. Mean time, converfing one Cirif 1444. 

Day with his Ko-/aw, he faid, “ The Birth-Day of the Prince, my Heir, happens the fecond ° 

*« Day of the feventh Moon ;” Give me Leave to tell you, (reply’d the Ko-/au) that it is the 

“ firft Day of the eleventh Moon.” Intimating thereby the Birth Day of Ing-tfong, who was 

the lawful Emperor. Thefe Words filenced King-t7, and there wag no more Talk of declaring his 

Son Heir, who lived but a Year; and King-ti himlelf being feized with a mortal Diftemper, 

Ing-tfong was brought out of the Southern Palace, and re-afcended the Throne a Year before 

the Death of King-ti. 


ING-TSONG, Eighth Emperor, re-afcended the Throne, 
ana reigw'd Eight Years. 


S foon as King-ti was dead, the Emperor was petition’d to ftigmatize his Memory,: and /-/s. ath 
to erafe his Name from all public Acts, as a Punifhment for having ufurp’d the Crown /Empne 
but he rejected this Propofal, being content with ordering his Funeral to be perform’d with the 
Honours due only to a Prince of the Blood, and the Emperor’s Brother. 
Ing-tfong dy'd at the Age of thirty one, the twenty firft Year of the Cycle, and was 
fucceeded by his eldeft Son Hyen-s/ong. 


HYVEN-TSONG, Misth Emperor, reign'd Twenty three 


Years. 


YEN-TSONG, who was the Son of the fecond Queen, ow’d the Crown to the Em- Mer vor, 
prefs’s being barren. All that is related of him is that he was greatly attach’d to the Se&t ae 

of the Bonzas; that the twenty third Year of the Cycle he defeated an Army of Rebels in the Bonzas, 
the Province of Hit-guang ; that he cut in Pieces the Army of the Tartars, who from time to 
time cameand plunder’d the Provinces; and that the next Year the King of Korea having pro- 
pofed a more (hort and eafy Way of paying his Homage, than by an Embafly, he would 
never confent to it. 

He dy’d at the Age of forty one Years, the forty fourth of the Cycle, and was fucceeded by 
his eldeft Son, Hyau-t/ong, who was before call’d Hong-chi. 


HYAU-TSONG, or HONG-CHI, Zenth Emperor, 
reign'd Eighteen Years. 


T°: the fifth Year of his Reign Hyau-tfong declar'd the Prince, whomhe had chofen Heir to Ma«-t/re. 
the Crown, with great Solemnity. He is blam’d for his Attachment to the ridiculous Super- ae 
ftitions of the Bonzas, his Infatuation for Chemiftry, and for the Love of Flattery. The fifty ie 
fecond Year of the Cycle, the moft confiderable among the Bonzas, having been the Ring-Leader Shicf of the 
of a Rebellion, was taken Prifoner in an Engagement, brought to Court, and beheaded, notwith- hee 
ftanding his Function, ; , 
China was affied in his Reign with many Calamities; the Famine was fo great in the 
Weftern Provinces, that Fathers were known to eat their own Children. The Plague which is ;,. . 
an Evil fcarce heard of in China, laid wafte the Eaftern part of the Southern Provinces ; and ue. 
there happen’d fuch terrible Earthquakes, that feveral thoufands of People were buried alive. mine, and 
The fir(t Year of this Cycle was remarkable for the Grief caufed by the Death of the Em- Peas 
Pe for ha Irruptions Me te ee and the great Booty’ they carry’d away, The next Gre IXY, 
ear was {till more remar r i } é ig yt 
Son Fitting. narkable for the Death of the Emperor himfelf, who was fucceedéd by es Chip i) ie 


VU-TSONG, Eleventh Emperor, reign'd Sixteen Years, 


e 
EVERAL new Calamities renderid the beginning of this. Reign u 

J fion to the Ko-/au, named Tau, to preeae Memorial to the ene Dae ane Gane, 
him to apply himelf ferioufly to the Affairs of State ; to reprefs the Sallies af his Paffion; to admonith'd 
moderate his Fondnefs for Hunting ; to banith Flatterers from his Court, as well as the de-? o@*“” 
bauch’d young People, who prevail’d too. much there, and to.fupply their Places with M “t 
Wifdom and Zeal for the Public Welfare. This he urged as the Means of appeafin th en o! 
of Heaven for the prefent, and deferving its Prote¢tion for the future. ppeating the Anger 


Vou, I, Kkk The 
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prea The fixth Year of the Cycle, the Zartars renew'd their Ravages; and the next Year a Petty 
MING, Sovereign of the Blood Royal, having revolted, was taken Prifoner in a Battle, and punifh'd 
rns with Death, 
Cre. LXV. Mean time the Famine, which laid wafte the Provinces of Shan-tong and Ho-nan, join’d to the 
eee oy heavy Taxes, had reduc’d the People to fuch Mifery, that they took up Arms in Defpair; and 
forming feveral Bodies, advanc’d to the Territories of Pe-king. They were call'd Lyew-tf be- 
Peneliea st caufe they fuddenly overfpread the Provinces, like an impetuous Torrent, deftroying all before 
“ them, Several Forces were fent againft them, which only puta ftop to their Attempts, and ftifled 
their Rebellion for a Time, for it appear'd again upon the firft favourable Opportunity. 
The fifteenth Year of the Cycle Vit-t/ong having form’d a Defign of marching againft the 
Tartars incognito, in Quality of Generaliffimo ; his Minifters carneftly reprefented to him, that 
dnlte et fuch a Difguife could not but greatly endanger his Perfon, and occafion Revolts,. Thefe Re- 
Fidelivy, monftrances fo enrag’d him, that he drew his Sword to ftrike thofe who oppofed his Refolution ; 
ina Xevau. at the fame Inftant, one of his Ko-/au’s offer’d his Head to receive the Stroke, which refolute Be- 
haviour appeafed the Prince's Fury, and made him change his Defign. 
Emperor pre-e The next Yearas, he was preparing to retire into the Southern Provinces, that is, either Kyang-nan 
foie or Che-kyang, his Ko-/au’s prefented fiefh Memorials; wherein they obferved, that as the Pitan 
ward. would certainly look upon this Journey asa fhameful Flight, they would grow more haughty and 
infolent, and that his Abfence would expofe the Northern Provinces to their Irruptions. Thefe 
prudent Counéfels only incenfed him the more; and to punifh their Rafhnefs, he left them expofed 
tothe Weather five whole Days, on their Knees, before the Gate of his Palace, and imprifoned 
Died fome of them. But a fudden Inundation at this time, which he took for a bad Omen, having 
Kelnn, . appeafed him, he fent home his Minifters, and laid afide all Thoughts of going into the Provin- 
isdiverted ces of the South. This Prince finding himfelf very ill the eighteenth Year of the Cycle, fent 
by an Omcn. for the Grandees of his Court ; and in their Prefence appointed the Emprefs Guardian of his 
fecond Son, who was thirteen Years old, and whom he had nominated his Succeffor, He dy’d at 
the Age of thirty one Years. 


SHI-TSONG, or KYA-TSING, 7zelfth Emperor, 
reignd Forty five Tears. 


cee or HE Conduét of this Prince at firft feem’d to promife a wife Government, but the End 
ee. was not fuitable to fuch hopeful Beginnings. He examin’d himfelf the Petitions which 
were prefented to him; and in a time of Scarcity was willing to be told of the Failings he was 
fubject to, and gave large Sums out of the Imperial Treafury for Relief of his People. He repair’d 
A wil the Great Wall, which feparates China from Tartary ; and renew'd the Law, made by the Foun- 
” der of this Dynaffy, that only the Title of Syen-tfe, or Mafler of the Empire, fhould be given to 
Confugius. ‘Two young Maids, who perceived that their Father’s Indigence inclin’d him to fell 
i them for Proftitutes, having, to efcape that Difgrace, drown’d themfelves, Shi-tfong erected a 
Chatty, fine Monument to their Memory, with this Infcription : The tevo illuftrious Virgins. 
Seeks forthe This Prince is blam’d for his Paffion for Poetry ; for his Credulity in believing the Superftitions 
re of the Bonzas; and for the diligent Search which he caufed to be made thro’ the Empire for the 
” Liquor of Immortelity, promifed by the Seét of Tax. 
Prefedtoex- The eightcenth Year of his Reign he had thoughts of refigning the Crown to his Son, but 
ee was diffuaded by the Grandees of the Court; who in feveral Memorials prefv'd him, but in vain, 
and Lau-tyun, to extirpate the Sect of Fo and Lau-kyun. 
coe - The forty feventh Year of the Cycle the Tartars drew near Pe-king with an Army of fixty 
pire. ace thoufand Men; but it was intirely cut to pieces by the Chine/e, and above two hundred Officers 
repulfed. taken Prifoners. The next Year the Tartar King fent an Ambaffador to the Court, to afk the 
Emperor Pardon, with Leave for his Subjects to come into his Dominions to fell Horfes, The 
Emperor readily confented; but finding afterwards that this Permiffion was the Ground of con- 
tinual Quarrels between the Mandarins and the Merchants, and often occafion’d Revolts, he ab- 
folutely prohibited this Trade. (*) 
Fapanfein. The fiftieth Year of the Cycle fome Pirates, commanded by one Whang-che, infcfted the 
vade Chine Coaft of China with a Fleet of a Hundred Barks and Chine/e Veflels of Burden, And in the fifty 
ie fecond Year the ¥apanef2, who before ufed to bring Prefents as Vaffals of the Empire, began to 
pulfed, fhake off the Yoke, waged open War with the Chinefe, and made a Defcent, to the Number of 
four thoufand, upon the Coaft of the Province of Che-kyang. But they were received fo very rough- 
ly, that eighteen hundred of them were kill'd, and the reft, flying to their Ships, perifh’d in the Sea. 
The next Year returning ten thoufand ftrong, Kau-ling, a Chiref: Captain, at the Head only of 
nine hundred Men, gave them a notable Repulfe ; by which, Time being gained for the Army to 
come to his Affiftance, the Fapane/e were furrounded, and not a Man efcaped to carry home 
the News of their Defeat, Thefe Loffes did not abate the Eagernefs of the ‘apanefe, who fome 
Years after made a Defcent with frefh Forces on the Coaft of Fo-kyen, but with {mall Succels; 
for the Chinefe Commander, nam’d /9é, fell upon them unexpectedly, and made a great Slaughter. 
i OREN. is Rei , the ecember, in the [fland Shang- 
e ie “ paid : 5 eee ren tee ae eel alll sees a 46.) See Fos. IL ra 
At 
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At the fame time, Lyew-han, General of the Chine Army, marching beyond the Great AUN see: 
Wall; the Zartars, upon the Report of his Arrival in their Territories, fled, and hid themfelves 37.7 WG. 
in their Forefts: fo that there were but twenty eight Yarfdrs kill’d in this Expedition, and the ers 
whole Booty was only one hundred and feventy Camels. : ; Year of 

The third Year of this Cycle, a Memorial was prefented to the Emperor, in which he was Chrif 1564. 
counfell’d to be more watchful over his Condutt, and the. Public Affairs. It reprefented that Maa’ 
for above twenty Years paft the Laws had infenfibly loft their Authority, and that the Empire morial pre- 


in; that he feldom converted with the Prince his Heir; that his moft faithful ‘ented the 


was going to Ru Emperor, 


and honeft Vaffals were either defpi(ed or ill ufed without Caufe, and on the flightctt Sufpicions ; 
that he fpent his Time in Pleafure and Idlenefs, amidft a Company of Concubines, defpifing 
the Emprefs, his lawful Spoufe ; that he gave the Command of his Army to Men who were 
unfkilld in the Art of War, aig fonds of Gold and Silver than of Honour and Glory ; that 
the Treafury was daily exhaufted by his ridiculous Expences, either in building Palaces, or making 
Gardens, or in defraying the Charges of the extravagant Ceremonies of the Bonzas, and feeking 
after the Liquor of Immortality, which thofe Impoftors pretended came down from Heaven: as 
if, fince the happy Times of the Emperors Yau and Shun, any Perfon whatever had been exempt- 
ed from the fatal Neceflity of dying. The Emperor, on reading this Memorial, unable to 
reftrain his Rage, threw it on the Ground; but foon took it up again, and difcover’d Signs of a 
fincere Repentance. However, he had not time to reap the Benefit of it, for a few Daf after Who dies af- 


he fell fick; and had no fooner drank the pretended Liquor of Immortality, but he expir’d, at the ee tina or 
Age of fifty eight, and was fucceeded by his Son, nam’d Mo-t/ong. Immortality. 


MO-TSONG, Thirteenth Emperor, reign’d Six Tears. 


r O-TSONG began his Reign with Aéts of Clemency, releafing thofe whom his Father Mo-t/ng,t 3th 
M had imprifon’d upon flight Grounds; and conferring Titles of Honour oa others, who Pm? 
had been put to Death, by way of Confolation to their Families. For the reft, he could never 
bear the Advice of his Minifters; and fome of them having taken this Liberty, were degraded to 
an inferior Rank. . 

Asthe Laws of China forbid that any Perfon fhould poffefs an Employment in the Magiftracy L2w in Fa- 
of his native Province, the Emperor qualify’d this Law; and at the requeft of a Ko-/aw permitted for. eu ine 
the inferior Mandarins, fach as the Officers who have Infpection over Literature, and over thofe rin. 
who collect the Taxes, to enjoy thefe Employments in their native Country. 

The ninth Year of the Cycle this Prince falling fick, declar’d his Son, who was but ten Years 
old, Heir to the Crown; putting him under the Tuition of the Emprefs, and of Chang-kyu- 
ching, a Ko-lau. This Prince was named Van-/ye, but from his Acceffion to the Throne he was 
call'd Shin-tfong. 


SHIN-TSONG, or VAN-LYE, Fourteenth Emperor, 
rveign'd Forty eight Years. 


HO’ Shin-t/ong was but ten Years old, there appeared in all his Aétions a Prudence, much S4in-sng, 
above his Years. He paid fo much Refpect to his Tutor and Mafter Chang-kyu-ching, & (er-5¢ 
that every time he came to give him a Leffon, if it was in the Summer, he order’d a Servant to ee Ene 
fan him, and in the Winter he caufed a double Carpet to be fpread upon the Floor; he alfo vi- His great 
fited him when he was fick, and gave him Broths and Medicines with his own Hands. ‘This Charatter. 
Ko-lau had a Son, who, in the Examination for the Do@tor’s Degree, had obtained the firft Rank of 

the fecond Order, and the Emperor his Mafter raifed him to the fecond Rank of the firft Or- 

der, This excellent Difpofition was fupported by a great Stock of Uprightnefs and of 

Juftice ; he had withal a lively and penetrating Genius, and a ftrong Inclination to make himéelf 

Mafter of the Chinefe Sciences. He ordain'd that for the future the Emperor fhould defray the 
Expences of the Licentiates, in their Journey from any of the fifteen Provinces to the Imperial 

City, when they came to pafstheir Examinations for the Degree of Doétor, at which he affifted 

himfelf. Every Day, at four in the Morning, he examined and anfwer'd the Petitions prefented Application 
the Day before; and order’d a Book to be printed every three Months, for the Conveniency of the to Bubnels. 
Publick, containing the Names, Rank, Degree, and Country of every Mandarin in the Em- 

pire: which Cuftom ftill continues. 

The eleventh Year of the Cycle, the Tartars, who had made an Irruption into Lyau-tong, Tartars in- 
were entirely routed. The Emperor, at his Mother’s requeft, who had a great Affetion for Ima- vading Lyaw « 
ges, intended to granta general Amnefty, but was diffuaded from it by his Ko-/axz; who repre- pied 
fented, that the Hope of efcaping Punifhment would open the Door to all manner of Crimes, and eo 
that he ought to imitate the Lord of Heaven, who fooner or later never fails to punith wicked Villains 

_ The Emperor was marry'd the fixteenth Year of the Cycle, and immediately after created 
his Wife Emprefs. The nineteenth Year there was fo great a Dearth in the-Province of Shan- 
fi, that numberlefs People dy’d of Hunger; fo that fixty great Pits were dug in feveral Places 
each-of which held a thoufand Bodies, and on this account were call’d Yan jin keng. A 


Woman 


Dreadful 
Famine. 


+ The eighteenth Year of the Cycle P. Michael Roger /anded in See Vol. H. P 4. 
Chins, éeing the firf? Mifffonary of the Jelaits sm that Country. 
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atone Woman feeing her Hufband, who was famith'd to Death, thrown into one of thefe Pits, threw 
M rns, herlelf in alfo; and tho’ the was taken out by Order of the Mandarin, it was to no Purpofe, for 
LY not being able to furvive her Lofs, the dy'd three Days after. 

eeae This fame Year was remarkable for two great Events ; one was the Defeat of the Tartars, of 
Cérif 1564. Whom ten thoufand were flain by the Chincfe General Li-chin ; the other was the Lofs which 
At VS the Emperor had in the Death of Chang-hyu-ching, his Ko-lau and Matter ; whom he honour'd 
fexced. after his Death with the Title of Ven-chong, that is, 4 Man remarkable for Knowledge and Fide- 
His Ke-/an sty, and his Corps was carry’d in a pompous manner to his Sepulchre in the Province of H2- 
a orevtse guang. But thefe Honours lafted not long, for two Years were fcarce at an end, when his Ene- 
greed after Mies having laid heavy Accufations to his Charge, he and his Poflerity were depriv’d of their 
his Death. Titles, and his Eftate was confilcated ; while his Son thro’ Grief or Fear of Punithment killd 


himeelf. e 
Fictan: The twentieth Year the Rivers were frozen, which facilitated the Irruptions of the Tartar’ 
fiat into into the Empite, who came in Swarms, but were cut to pieces by the Chinefé Troops. || The 
MAA, 


twenty fecond Year was fatal to the Empire, on account of a terrible Famine, when the Empe- 
Great Fa- ror gave ftronger Proofs than ever of his Affection for his Subjects ; he often implored the Aihit- 
mine: tance of Heaven, remitted a great Part of the Taxes, and fent Mandarins into all the Provinces,: 
to examine the Condué of the Governors, and relieve the Miferies of the People. The twenty 
AComet. ninth ear of the Cycle a Comet appear'd towards the Eaft ; upon which Occafion a Ko-/au, 
named Fong-ngen, prefented a Petition to the Emperor, fetting forth that the Figure of this 
-Meteor warned him to rid his Palace of certain Minifters, who took Bribes, and preferved their 
Employments by the bafeft Flattery. The Emperor being incenfed at his Admonitions, order’d 
ASon offers him to be imprifoned, and condemned him to Death; but his Son coming to offer his own Life 
his own Life to fave his Father's, Shin-t/ong relented, and changed the Sentence to that of Bagifament. . 
ein The thirtieth Year of the Cycle the Inhabitants of the Province of Ho-nan were reduced td 
Terrible Fa. fach Extremity by Famine, that they fed on Human Fleth; upon which the Emperor imme- 
mine in Ho- diately order'd Supplies to be fent them out of the Imperial Treafury, The fame Year the 
Lote _ Fapanefe enter'd the Kingdom of Korea, deftroying all before them with Fire and Sword, 
Tapanefein- wherever they came, and took feveral Cities. The King was forced to fly, till he had received 
with ill Suc. the Succours from China, which he had demanded by his Ambaffadors ; but the Succours arri- 
ces. ving very feafonably, there enfued an obftinate and bloody Battle, wherein the Yapanefe were 
intirely routed. After their Defeat they implor’d the Emperor's Clemency in a folemn Embafly ; 
by which, having firft begg’d Pardon for their Fault, they pray’d him to honour their Chief 
with a Title that might authorife his Claim: Accordingly the next Year Shin-¢fong granted him 
the Title of 5e-pwen-vang (a), which fignifies King of Japan, forbidding him to fend any 
more Ambaffadors to China. ‘i 
The thirty third Year the Emperor, contrary to the Advice of his Minifters, ordered the Gold 
and Silver Mines in the Provinces of Ho-nan, Shan-fi, and Shen-fi to be open’d; but fix Years 
after he caufed them to be clofedagain.: (*) 
Nw-ebe, ot Mean time the Nyw-che, or Eaftern Yartars, began to grow formidable ; they were divided 
Eaitern Tar- into feven Claffes, or different Dyviaffies, which, after they had been long at War together, 
ie were united under one Prince, who cre¢ted a Kingdom. As to the Zan-yu, or the Weftern Tars 
fal again. fars, they lived peaceably within their own Territories, having given over to difturb the Chine/e, 
as they had formerly done by their frequent and unexpected Irrupticns. (-f) i 
The fifty third year the Tartars, whofe Forces being united under one Chief were more 
capable of undertaking fomething confiderable, no longer thought of making tranfient Irruptions 
into the Empire, but refolved to feize the Cities which were moft for their Conveniency ; being 
incenfed againft the Chinefe, becaufe the Mandarins alafed their Merchants trading into Lyaz-tong, 
R and had feized their King by Treachery and cut off his Head. Accordingly the Son of this Prince, 
avage Lyau- ‘ ; : ‘s 7 
tong and) = Hamed Tyen-ming, entring Lyau-tong with a {trong Army, took the City of Kay-ywen ; but at 
Pecbe-li. the fame time wrote his Complaints to the Emperor, offering to reftore the City and lay down his 
Arms, if his Majefty would give him a proper Satisfaction for fuch a cruel Injury. The Man. 
Theis King darins concern’d, to whom the Emperor communicated the Letter, flighted it, not deigning 
affames the {4 much as to return an Anfwer; which Contempt fo inraged the Tartar, that he vowed 
ale of to facrifice 200,000 Chine/é to his Father's Spirit. In Effect, at the Head of 50,000 Men he 
China. took the City of Lyau-yang, entred the Province of Pe-che-li in Triumph, and was even pre- 
paring to attack the Imperial City. But he was repulfed by the Ch/ncfe Forces, and obliged to re- 
tire into Lyau-tong, where he haughtily affumed the Title of Emperor of China, 
“ The fifty fifth Year of the Cycle, the Tartar King, under Pretence of a folemn Embafly, 
Makera made his Troops file off towards the Empire. The Artifice being difcovered, the Chinefé Army 
Sree (ane marched to oppofe them; Upon which the Tartars ficd, and by that Feint drawing the Chinefe 
oF Ae they furrounded and made a great Slaughter of them, the General him(elf being found none 
. the, 


Thel ¥ 83, P. Matthew Ricct came into China, : the Martyrs in Japan, aha avere crucified out of Hatred fo the 
an k fillly ediemed the ounidet of this noble Mifion. See [Romifh] Faith, Four Ivars after P. Matthew Ricci was the 
Vol. Wp. 4 fg) Soh Time introduced into the Palace of the Emperor, who expref~ 
2 (a) Or Fe-prven-ewang. Je-paven, or Fe-pén, fignifies in Chinefe, Jed imuch Eftcem for him and received his Prtfents.) Sez Vol. W. 
the Origin of the Sun; becaufe the Sun feems to rife thereabouts, p. 4, and 7. 
and hence tomes the Name of Japan brought firlt into Eurepe  - + (The fortieth Year of the Cycle, A.D 1610. P, Matthew Ric- 
by the Portuguexe. cided in the Odour of Sandity. See Vol. Ui. Puge 10; where 

© [The next Year, viz. 1597. happened the glorious Death of —P. du Halde repeats moreat large awhat be fays bere.) 
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Slain. Next Year the Emperor oppofed the Tartars with very numerous Forces, fapported by Wea Kui 
twelve thoufand Auxiliaries, fent by the King of Korea. The Armies engaged, and Vidtory ar wc. 
remain’d a long time doubrtul, but declar’d at’lalt for the Tartar, who advanc'd towards See 
the Capital, Which caufed fuch a Confternation that the Emperor would have abandon'd thei 
City, and retired to the Southern Provinces, had not his Council reprefented to him that fuch A Chript 1364. 
Retreat wotld difhonour him, and animate the Tartars, while it would fink the Spirit of his “WNY. 
‘Subjects, and caufe Troubles through the whole Empire. - ; 

 Shin-tjong dy'd ducing thefe Tranfactions, aged fitty eight Years, and was fucceeded by his 

Son, nain'd Qvang-tfing, who was before call'd Tay-chang. 


QUANG-TSONG, or FAY-CHANG, Fifteenth Empe- 
ror, reigwd but one Month. 


LIS Prince dy’d a Month after his Acceffion to the Throne, aged thirty eight Years. Q:axg rf; 
| His Death is attributed ‘to the Negleét and Ignorance of his Phyfician ; but before he dy’d See 
he declared his eldeft Son Hi-t/ang, who was before nam’d Tyen-ki, Heir to his Crown. , gianerks 


HI-TSONG, or TYEN-KI, Sixteenth Emperor, reign a 


Seven Years. 


HE natural Timidity of Hi-¢/ong, and his placing too great Confidence in the Eunuchs of Fonte oth 


the Palace, who were twelve thoufand in Number, made every body fear at firft that he Emperor. 
would not oppofe the Tartars vigoroufly enough ; neverthelefs hegook Courage, and refolved to 
give them an effe€tual Check. He augmented his Army with a great number of new Troaps, 
which he drew from all the Provinces ; he fent magnificent Prefents to the King of Korea, and... 
demanded a greater Number of Auxiliaries, than had been fent to the Emperor his Grandfather: Sealy 
At the fame time there arrived a Chinefe dmazon; which Name we may give to a Woman who againftthe 
marched at the Head of feveral thoufand Men, drawn from a little State her Son poflefs'd 74" 
in the Mountains of the Province of Se-chwen, The-Emperor alfo fitted out a Fleet, and with 
all thefe Preparations put himfelf in a Condition to humble the Pride of the Tartars, Upon. 
this Occafion two Chriftian Mandarins of his Court, advifed him to fend to Ma-kau for Portu- 
gueza Engineers, to ferve the Artillery, to which the Chine were but little ufed. But before they who are dri- 
arrived, the Tatars were driven out of the Province of Lyau-tong; and the Capital was the more age 
eafily recover’d from them, as the Inhabitants of the City and the neighbouring Country de- 77°” 
tefted the Cruelty of their King Zyen-ming, who was then engaged in another War in Tartary. 
But us foon 4s he had finith’d his Expedition he re-enter'd Lyau-tong, and renew’d the Siege 
of the Capital; during which the Chinefe loft thirty thoufand Men, and the Tartars twenty But return 
thoufand ; but at length they carry’d the City, by means of a Traitor. As foon as-the King 24 conquer 
was Mafter of the Palace, he publifh’d an Edi@, ‘by which all the Chine/é were commanded — 
under pain of Death to fhave their Heads after che Tartar Fafhion,; but feveral thoufands choofe 
rather to Jofe their Heads than their Hair, Mau-ven-long, one of the moft able Chincfe Gene- 
rats, being fent with frefh Troops againft the Yartars, fo ftrongly fortify’d the Citadel of Shang- 
hes, Uhat he made it impregnable; and by this means fhut up the Entrance into China from 
Tartary. 

The fame Year, which was the fecond of the Reign of Hi-t/fong, the City of Ma-kau, which Mata be- 
the Emperor had given to the Portugueze, for their important Service in clearing the Chine/e FOr Rie 
Sea of Pirates, was befieged by the Dutch, both by Land and Sea; but the Portugueze forced ALY 
them after a great Lofs of Men to a precipitate Flight. Cye. LXVIUL 

The firfl Year of the Cycle was unfortunate to the Empire, on account of the frefh Troubles Chit ieee: 
raifed by a great number of feditious People, and Robbers, call’d Lyew-tfe, before-mention’d, WN) 
who over-ran and plunder’d four Provinces, their Number increafing daily. (*) — : 

The fourth YWar the Emperor dy’d at the Age of thirty two, and was fucceeded by his Brother, 
Whay-tfong, before call'd Tjong-ching, the fitth Son of Quang-é/ong. a 

Tyen-ming, King of the Tartars, who had fignalized himfelf by his Fiercenefs, dy’d the fame 
Year. He was fuccceded by his Son Tyen-t/ong, who was quite the reverfe of his Father, being a 
Prince of great Mildnels, Clemency and Goodnefs, 


Dutch. 


(7) [The fecond Year was remarkable for the Stone Momtment and the Names of 70 Preach the Gofpel, ‘ 1 i 
\ which was dug out of the Earth, near the Capital of the Pro»  Charafers. te Ablra\ of chis Mecano, Vel 1 
vince of Shen-hi 5 containing an Abridement of the Chriltian Law, and 3.) a yee 
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DYN. XIX. 
MING. 


wx} WHAYTSONG, or TSONG-CHING, Seventeenth Em- 


Crip 1624, peror, reign'd Seventeen Years. 
: e 
a HE Chinefe Power ended with the Reign of Whay-t/ang, to give place to that of the Tar- 
ie tars, who ftill govern this vaft Empire with an ablolute Authority. Whay-tfong was a 
great Lover of the Sciences, and wrote the Chinc/é Charaéters very neatly ; But tho’ he had fome 
favourable Sentiments of Chriftianity, which he proteéted on feveral Occafions, yet he continued 
extremely bigotted to the Bonzas. He reprefs'd the Luxury which began to ke introduced, 
efpecially in Apparel ; he was mlld, chafte and temperate, flow in his Refolutions, and dif 
truftful in his Temper, even towards his moft faithful Minifters. He forbid the Mandarins 
to have any Correfpondence with the Eunuchs: The latter having introduced Soldiers into the 
Palace, the Emperor gave them leave for a Month to vifit their native Country and Friends, and 
furnifhed them with Money for their Journey, but afterwards forbid their Return. As he had 
moans often counfelled his Brother to get rid of the Chief of the Eunuchs named Ghey-tfong, who domi- 
Eunuch poi. eered in the Palace with a very formidable Pride and Infolence, as foon as Whay-t/ong, afcended 
fons himielf. the Throne, this Villain by Poifon prevented the Punifhment due to his Crimes : his Body was 
torn to Pieces by the Populace, his Rickes which were immenfe confifcated, and the ‘Yemples, 
which his Flatterers had ereéted to his Honour, burnt and demolifhed. 
The Imperial Troops being employ’d on the Side of Zartary, the Seditious multiplied in the 
The Lyrw- Provinces ; the Suppreffion of whom requiring the greateft Expedition, the Emperor refolved 
weincreale. tq make Peace with the Zartars. To this end he fent a freth Army into their Country, under 
the Command of an Eunuch, named Yuen, who had full Power to negotiate a Treaty: But 
the Villain fuffering himfelf to be brib’d, made a Peace upon the moft fhameful Terms ; 
which the Emperor refufing to ratify, the Traitor took the following Meafures to force him 
thereto. ° 
Treachery Mau-ven-long, who commanded the Chincfe Army, being a Perfon of the ftrifteft Fidelity, 
of the Eu Ywen invited him to a Feaft, where he poifoned him. After this he advifed the Zartars to march 
difcover'a, directly to Pe-king, by a different Road from that which he took with his Army. ‘This they did 
without Oppofition, and befieged the Imperial City: Hereupon, Orders being inftantly difpatch'’d 
to Ywen, to come with his Forces to its Relief, he fet out dire@ly, not in the leaft fufpecting that his 
Treafon was difcovered ; but as foon as he was got into the Town he was put to the Torture, 
and after being convicted of Perfidy was ftrangled. The Zarter was no fooner inform’d of 
and punifh- his Death, but he raifed the Siege, and return’d to Lyau-tong loaded with rich Spoils +. 
= At the fame time, by confent of the Emprefs, feveral of the principal Court-Ladies were in- 
ftruéted in the Chriftian Religion, and received Baptifin. 
Tfong-té King = The twelfth Year of the Cycle died Tyen-dfing, the Zartar King, who was fucceeded by his 
ote Man Son Tfong-té, Father to the Founder of the following Dyna/ty. This Tjong-té was a very aftable, 
good natur’d Prince ; and as he had been fecretly educated from his Infancy among the Chinz/é, 
he had acquir’d their Genius and Manners, as well as their Language and Sciences, This gaiu’d 
him the Friendfhip and Efteem of the ChinefeGenerals and Mandarins, who fell off infenfibly from 
the Emperor; whofe ill Succefs having quite altered his Temper, he grew thoughtful, uneafy, 
melancholy, and cruel, This, and all the following Yearsof his Reign, was a continued Series of Rob- 
beries, Murders, and inteftine Wars, The Numbers of the Seditious and Malecontents were fo vaft, 
The Rebel. that they formed eight Armies, under eight different Commanders, who were afterwards reduced 
ape totwo named Lf and Chang. Thefe, that they might not annoy each other, agreed to di- 
Gaee am" vide the Provinces between them : Chang took the Weftern Provinces of Se-chwen and Hi- 
7 guang for his Share ; and Li marching Northwards feiz’d on great Part of the Province of Sheu-/i, 
Liconquers and then entcing Ho-nan, beleaguer’d the Capital Kay-fong, but was forced to raife the 
Honan and Siege with Lofs. Six Months after, he invefted that City a2 fecond Time, where he met fuch 
Sheof. obftinate Refiftance, (the Befieged choofing rather to feed on human Flefh than furrender) 
that the Imperial Army having time to come to its Relief, the Chznefé General thought he fhould 
infallibly have deftroyed all the Rebels, by breaking down the Dikes of the 7¢//Jcw River ; but 
they efcaped to the Mountains, while the City, which was much lower than tha River, was quite 
laid under Water ; an Inconvenience which the General had not forefeen, ereby 300,000 
Puts toDeath Of the Inhabitants perifhed. Neverthelefs Li made himfelf Mafter of the Provinces of Ho-nan 
allthe Man- and Shen-fi, where he put to Death all the Mandarius, and exaéted great Sums from thefe who 


Is bigotted 
tothe Bexzas 


<vinst —had_ poffeffed Employments ; treating none favourably but the Populace, whom he freed 
vinces. from all manner of Taxes. This Conduét even drew to his Party great Numbers out of the Im- 
Afamesthe Perial Army, whence he found himéelf fo powerful that he no longer fcrupled to aflume the 
Title of Em. Title of Emperor. He afterwards advanced to the Imperial City, where there was a Garrifon 
Peror. of feventy thoufand Men, but where he was fure to meet with no Refiftance. He knew the Di- 
vifions that were between the Mandarins and the Eunuchs; befides a great Number of his Soldiers 
Pe-bing be- had got into the City in Difguife, and gain’da confiderable Party, who were to open the Gates 
tray'dtohim. to him. In effect, three Days after his Arrival the Gates were open’d, and he entred in is 
ump. 


+ [The eighth Year of the Cycle, or of Chrift 1631, the Domi- owed foon after by the Francicans Gave Years after died the 
can Friars arréved in China to preach the Gofpel, and were fol- famous Dodger Paul Syu. See Foe. TL. p 8, 9, 10, 11.) 
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umph, at the Head of 300,000 Men. TheEmperor was at this time fhut up in the Palace, wholly pox xx. 
taken up with the ridiculous Superltitions of the Bonzas, and quite ignorant of what was do- ar ry G. 
ing without: But as he could not be long fo, when he found he was betray d; he intended to Son 
have gone out of the Palace with fix hundred of his Guards, who forfook him. Being thus de- ~y..0 of 
prived of all Hopes of efcaping, and preferring Death to the Difgrace of fulling alive into the céria 1624. 
Hands of Rebels, he retired into his Garden; and after he had written thefe Words on the Bor- Ae 
der of his Veft, My SubjeEts have bafely deferted me, do with me what you pleafe, but fpare my ror inDelpair 
People, he kill’d his Daughter with the Stroke of a Sabre, and then hung him(elt upon a Tree, bigs him: 
being thirty-fix Years of Age. The chief Ko-/au, the Queens, and the mofk faithful Eunuchs, “~ 
followed his Example and killed themfelves. ; ; scipand 

The Body of the Emperor was fearch’d for a long time, and being at laft found, was the Iprant 
brought before the Tyrant, feated on a Throne, who treated it with Indignity; and afterwards ;;, 
caufed iwo of the Emperor’s Children, and all his Minifters to be beheaded, but his eldeft Son 
efcap’d by Flight. 

Bety bode fubmitted to the Power of the Ufurper, except Prince U-/an ghey, who command- Uerge, 
ed the Chinefe Armyjn Lyau-tong. Againft him the Tyrant fet out with his Army, and having General op- 
befieged the Place where he was Governor, to force him to furrender, fhew'd him his Father, Pols him. 
loaded with Chains ; declaring he fhould be inftantly flain if he refufed to fubmit. This great Man ee 
beholding his Father from the Top of the Wall, fell on his Knecs, and burfting into Tears, Lovey, 
bege'd to be forgiven if he facrificed his Filial Tendernefs to his Duty to his Prince and Coun- 
try. The genefous Father applauded the Refolution of his Son, and fubmitted to his Fate. 

U-fan-ghey, to revenge at once the Death of his Prince, and of his Father, ftruck up a Peace Se rie 
with the Eaftern, or Manchew Tartars, and invited them to his Affiftance againft the Rebels. 77.3 
Tfang-té, their King, without Delay advanced with an Army of eighty thoufand Men, which gainitehe Re- 
joining that of the Chincfe General, the Ufurper raifed the Siege, and haften’d to Pe-king. But °*'*- 
not thinking himélf fafe there, he plunder’d the Palace, and fet it on Fire ; and then fled with Li flies, 
his Troops into the Province of Shen-/i, enrich’d with the Spoils of the Empire, and loaded with 
the Curfes of the People. ; ; ee 

Tfong-té dy'd almoft as foon as he had fet Foot in China ; but before his Death he decclar’d Ting tt. 
his Son Shun-chi Emperor, who was but fix Years old, and committed the Care of him and 
the Empire to his Brother 4 ma van. ee 

The young Prince was ftrait conducted to Pe-king, and receiv'd with the Acclamations of s4),.c4i pro- 
the People, who look’d upon him as their Deliverer; and nothing was heard on all fides but claim'd Em- 
joyful Shouts of Long live the Emperor! May he live ten thoufand Years! Van-swi! Per 
Van-swi! a Chinefe Expreffion, which fignifies, May be live many Years. This Revolution 
happen’d the twenty firft Year of the Cycle, which anfwers to the Year of Chriff 1644. 








The Twenty fecond DYNASTY, named TSING, now Dyn xx 


i as TSING. 
reigning, which to the prefent Time reckons three Em- ~V~ 


perors. 


SHUN-CHI, Firft Emperor, reign'd Seventeen Years. 


T is not certainly known what became of the Ufurper, who was purfued for fome time by 

I the Zartars, Some think he was kill’d in an Engagement by U-/an-ghey, who found too Shun-chi, ft 
late his Errorin having recourfe to the Zartars(a), to get rid of the Tyrant, and would fome- Emperor. 

times fay, That he had fent for Lyons to drive away Dogs. Neverthelefs, he received from Shun- Ufanghey 

chi the Dignity of King, and Title of Ping-/7, which fignifies Pacifier of the Weft; and the City made a King. 

Si-ngan-fi the Capital of Shen-fi, which had been ravaged with Fire and Sword, was affign’d 

him for his Refidence, 

Shun-chr thus feeing himfelf Mater of the Northern Provinces turn’d his Arms to fubdue jhe Var 
the Southern, Hong-quang, a Grandfon of Shin-t/ong, or Van-lye, the thirteenth Empe- reduce all by 
ror of the preceding Dyna/ly, had been proclaim’d at Nan-king ; but being taken Prifoner, Degrees to 
he was brought to Pe-Arng, where he was ftrangled. The Tartars afterwards enter’d the deven 
Province of Che-kyang, and befieg’d the Capital, —Lo-vang, who was King of this Place, and 
had refufed the Title of Emperor, afcended the Wall, and on his Knees befeech’d the Tartars 
to fpare his Subjects, offering, if they muft needs have fome Vidtim, to facrifice his own Life to 
fave theirs; and at the fame time went out of the City, fubmitting himfelf to the Mercy of 
the Conqueror, 


(a) The Nation here call’d Tartars and Eaflern Tartars, are ly call’d the Empire of Katay, (See p. 210, 211, &% 
Mancbew's, the Defcendants of the Kin, (a Name they ftill re- now are Matters of all China. ore a ia 
tain) who formerly poffefs'd the Northern Provinces, common- 
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Long-vii, another Grandfon of Shin-t/ong, or Van-lye, was proclaim’d in the Province of Fo- 
kyen, but all the Cities open’d their Gates at the Approach of the Conqueror ; nor could this 
Prince efcape Death, being forced to ftrengthen the Conqueft with his Blood. 


was inftruéted in the Chriflian Religion, 


There wasat this time a remarkable Perfon, named Chin-chi-long (*), who had a great Share. 
in thefe Tranfactions, He wasat firft a Servant to the Portugueze at Ma-kau, among whom he 
and received at his Baptifn the Name of Nielolas: af-: 


terwards from a petty Trader he grew to be the richeft Merchant in all China, by the Com- 
merce he carry'd on with the Spantards and Dutch; and became at length the Commander of a 
very numerous Fleet, He at firft acknowledged Zong-vi for Emperor, and after his Death 
the Tartar Prince. Shun-chi ofter’d him the Dignity of King, and gave him an Invitation to 
a folemn Feaft, which he accepted of, in hopes of obtaining the greateft Dignities at Court, 
whither he was conducted with Honour: leaving the Command of the Fleet to his Son Ching- 
ching-kong, whofe Zeal and Fidelity to his Natural Princes could never be fhaken, either by the 
Intreaties of his Father, or the Promifes of the new Emperor. 

The Army of the Tartars advancing into the Province of Quang-teng met with no refiftance ; 
but the Courfe of their Victories was interrupted in that of Quang-fi, where Mbomas Kyu, Vice- 


Roy of this 


Province, and Luke Chin, Generaliffimo of the Chine/e 


orccs, both 


Chri- 


Attias, oppofed the Progrefs of the Tartars, and after an obftinate Battle intirely routed, and 
put them to flight. The Conquerors immediately eleéted a Prince of the Impcrial Family, named 
Yong-/ye, who was King of the Capital of the Province of Quey-chew, and, after being proclaimed 
Emperor, removed his Court to Shau-king. A Chriftian Eunuch, nam'd Pan AchillesTa), who was 
very. zealous for the Faith, was his chief Counfellor ; by whofe means Father Andrew Koffler inftruct- 
ed the Emperor’s Mother, his Wife, and eldeft Son, inthe Truths of Chriftianity, and baptized 


and attack 
the Tartars 
both by Sea 
and Lan 
with great 
Succels. 


The Tartars 
recover all 
again, 
Chary-dyen- 
chong, Head 
ofthe Kevel- 
ters in tre 
Wet. 


His mon- 
ftrousCruelty 


them. 


It was expected that this Emperor would one Day be the Con/tantine of China(s) ; which 


Natne was given him when he received the Sacrament of Spiritual Regeneration. For thefe illu- 


fttious Converts, with the Confent of the Emperor, fent Father Michael Boym to Romie, to pay 


a Filial Obedience to the Holy See in their Names. 

The Report which was {pread thro’ all the Provinces of a great Victory gain’d over the Tartars,. 
and of the Election of the new Emperor, rouzed the Courage of the Chinefe, A Commander 
who had got together an Army in the Province of Fo-kyen, and Ching-ching-kong, who {cour’d 
the Seas with a numerous Fleet, retook feveral Cities ; the one within the Country, and the other 


upon the Sea-Coafts ; 


at the fame time the Vice-Roy, of the Province of Kyang-/i fhook 


offthe Yoke, and defeated the Jartars in feveral Engagements. In the Northern Parts two 
Ghiefs, one nam’d Ho, the other Kyang, had raifed each a confiderable Army. The firlt took 
feveral Cities in Shen-fi, and the fecond entering the fame Province with ap hundred and forty 
thoufand Horle, and a ftill greater number of Foot, they defeated the Tartars in two Battles, 


and put them in fuch 


Dfead, that they durft not appear any more in the Field. 


Neverthelefs, in the Space of three or four Years, the Tartars, partly by Craft and Policy, and 
partly by Rewards and Promifes, join’d to the Quarrels between the two Chinefe Leaders, at 


length conquered them, and recover’d all the Cities they had loft. 


In the Weft another Chief 


of the Revolters, named Chang-hyen-chong, who {eem’'d to be a Demon in Human Shape, made 
Havock wherever he came ; and after having exercifed all manner of Cruelties in the Provinces 
of Ho-nan, Nyang-nan, and Kyang-/,, he turned his whole Fury againft the Province of 


Se-chiwen, 


He was good natured and affable to none but his Soldiers, with whom he made merry, and 


eat familiarly ; but to others he was exceeding barbarous. 


He put to Death the King of Ching. 


ti-fi, the Capital City, who wasa Prince of the preceding Dynafly; and if any Man com- 
mitted even the moft trifling Faule, he caufed all the People that lived in the fame Street to 
be kill'd. Five thoufand Eunuchs were flain by his Orders, becaufe one of them had re- 
fufed to give him the Title of Emperor. Having call’d ten thoufand Literati to an Exa- 
mination, asfoon as they were affembled in the Hall appointed for their Compofitions, he 
cauied them all to be murder'd, on Pretence that by their Sophiftry and Arguments they ftirr'd 
up the People to rebel. Being about to depart from Ching-t#-/ii, to go into the Province of Shen-f,, 


he caufed all the Inhabitants to be brought out in Chains, and maffacred in the Fields (++). 


He 


alfo order'd his Soldiers to kill their Wives, becaufe they were only Incumbrances in time of 
War ; and he fet them an Example by cutting the Throats of three hundred of his own, re- 
ferving only twenty to wait on the three Queens. In fhort he did not leave the Province of 
Se-chwen, till he had burnt the Capital and feveral other Cities, 


* Sec Lefore p. gr. 

(a) The Readcr is not to imagine that Thomas Kyu, Luke 
Chin, Pan Achilles, and fach like curious Names, are ta be met 
with in the Céinefe Annals; but that they have been inferted by 
the Miffionaries to do Honour to their Spiritual Converfions. 

(B) How ‘comes it the Emperor has not his Chrifian Name 
join’d to his Chiacfe Name as well as others ? 

« A) It was on this Occafrm,that feveral Children were bapitaed 
5; PP.-Breglid ang Magalhaens. [P. Coupler relates what is 
more to the Purpofe ; That this Monfter having facrificed to 
the Devil, (a very Chriftian Expreffion) twenty thoufand Ronzas, 
Gh account of oge oF that Order (who had formerly raifed a 


I 


great Perfecution againit the Chrifianx Converts) he boafted of 
it before thofe Fathers, faying: «* ‘Thefe Men would have 
“ taken away your Lives, but the Lord of Heaven fent me to 
«© punifh them.” He feems, by taking his Commiffion for his 
Villainies and Murders from God, to have been originally 2 
Jew: for there are Fews in China, as well as in other Coun- 
tries. P. Conplet adds, “* That he often praifed the Law of 
«« Chrif, promifing, when he came to the Empire, to build a 
‘« magnificent Temple to God (1). This I fancy (hould have 
been the Conflantine of China, as having fo near a Refemblance’ 
for Piety and Humanity to the Conflantine of Rome. Sce more 
of this Monfter Vol. II. p. 13.] 
(1) P. Coupl. Monarch, Sinic. Tabi. Chron. p. 96 
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Then entring Shen-fi, as he was preparing to engage the Tarrars, who were not far off, he WAS vasexit 
told that five Warriors were feen upon the Hills; upon which he went immediately to view 7 5 7 @. 
them, without putting on either his Helmet or Cuirafs, but was fcarce got in fight of them, VN 
before he was thot thro’ the Heart with an Arrow. His Army difperfing after hi. Death, the ee ish 
People received the artars as their Deliverers, and joyfully fubmitted to their Government, Chri 1624. 

By this Time eleven Provinces being reduced under the Dominion of the Tartar Monarch, Ane 
there remained only five in the South in the Poffeffion of the Chinefe Emperor ; to fu). i> pacers: fies 
which three different Armies were fent by the Court. Accordingly Siege was laid, to the Ca- et. Pur-nan. 
pital of Quang-tonc, which lafted a whole Yer, with great Loffes on both fides; but atlerg:h 
it was taken, and the Soldiers were allow'dto plunder it for-ten Days, They merch’d afterwards to 
Shau-king where Yong-lye kept his Court; but this Prince not having Forces fathei.at to refift 
the Conqueror, retired firft to the Province of Quang-fi, and afterwards into that of Yin-nan., 

The next Year, which was the twenty eighth of the Cycle, dy'd 4 ma vou, Uncle and om vee 
Guardian to Shun-chi. Wis Death was the more regretted, ashe had gain’d the Etteem of deg sae 
the Chinefe by his great Qualities and {weet Ditpofizion; in thort, it is properly he who fix'd 
the Tartar Family now reigning on the Throne. His Brother, who had a {mal! Sovereignty, 
claim’d a right of fucceeding in the Guardianfhip of the young Emperor ; but all the Grandees 
oppofed it, b:caufe being now fourteen Years old, and marry’d to a Daughter of the Prince ‘ok snd Shae 
the Weltern Tatars, they thought him capable of governing alone: they went fo far as to hang: Goverament, 
up the Enfigns of their refpective Dignities at the Gates of their Palaces, faying, That they would 
receive them from the Hands of Sbun-chi only. It was then agreed that this Prince fhould aflume 
the Government, which he did in a manner that foon gain’d him the Hearts of the People ; 
inftcad of fhutting himfelf up in his Palace, as the Chinefe Emperors ufed todo, Shun-chi 
began his Reign by thewing him(elf in public, and giving free Accefs to his Perfon. He made Hema 
no Alteration either in the Laws or Government of China, not even fuffering. the Chine/e to inthe ee 
Fearn the Yartarian Language, without a particular Licence. He preferved the fix Supreme Tri- 
bunals, but would admit them no where, except at Pe-Aing, fo that thofe of Nen-hing | 
were {uppreffed ; he alfo order'd thac there fhould be a Tartar Prefident befides the Chinefe. 

He continued to beftow the Government of Cities and Provinces only on the Literati; and, 
as the Safety or Ruin of the Empire depends on the Choice of proper Perfons to fill fuch 
important Pofts, having been inform’d that fore Literati had bought the Suffrages of their Exa- 
miners, he condemn’d thirty fix of the latter to be beheaded, and order’d the Literati to under- 
go a frefh Examination; pardoning thofe whofe Qualifications intitled them to their Degrees, but 
banifh’d the reft with thcir Families into Tartary, which is at prefent the common Place of 
Exile for Offenders; gnd the Defign in peopling thefe vait Deferts is, that the Children who 
are born here might more eafily contract the Difpofition and Manners of the Zartars. 

This Prince had a fingular Affection for P. Adam Schaal, and always call’d him Ma-fa, which Set: P saat 
is a Term of Refpect that fignifes, My Father; he made him Prefident ot the Tribunal of the over the Ma- 
Mathematics, that he might reform the Chinefe Aftronomy, and expell’d the Mohammedans, Tribunal. 
who had been in Poffeffion of it for three Centuries. He alfo. permitted him to prefent his Peti- 
tions into his own Hands, without their paffing thro’ the Tribunals, according to Cuftom; which 
remarkable Favour contributed much to the Advancement of Religion, and foon after two fine 
Churches were built at Pe-king by the Authority and Proteétion of the Emperor. 

The thirty third Year of the Cycle the firft Embafly from the Czar of Ruffa (a) arriv’d at Embafties 
Pe-king, but it was not favourably received, becaufe the Ambaflador refufed to fubmit to the 9m Rufia 
Chinefe Ceremonies; nor was that which came from the Dutch more fuccefsful. ant Hellen, 

The thirty fixth Year of the Cycle Ching-ching-kong, who till then contented himfelf with Caing-chine- 
making Incurfions, «nd plundering the Coaft of China, came and laid Siege to Nan-king with “ng beeges 
three thoufand Ships. A Chine/e, who was a young Man, being Vice-Roy of the City and Nan-king. 
Province, a Council of War was held, and the Zartar Chief declar’d, “ That confidering 
“« the multitude of Inhabitants, the City could not be defended, tinlefg they were all deftroy'd.” Noble Spirie 
This Propofal was received with Horror by the Vice-Roy, ‘ You muft begin this Butchery with Hin Vices: 
“* me, (faid he) if it be really fo that the City cannot otherwife be preferved.”. This Anfwer 
ftopt the Tartar’s Mouth, and faved the Lives of the Citizens. 

On the twentieth Day of the Siege there wasa great rejoicing in the Befiegers Camp, on Ac- The Siege 
count of the Birth-Day of their General, and the Feftival held three whole Days, which were saited. 
{pent in feafting and all manner of Diverfions; when the Befieged took this Opportunity to fally 
out at Midnight with great Silence, and finding their Enemies overcome with Sleep and Wine, 
attack’d them and deftroy’d near three thoufand, forcing the reft to fly in hafte to their ‘Ships, 
and abandon their Camp, Baggage, and Provifions to the Conqueror. 

Ching-ching-kong fecking to repair this Lof$ as foon as poffible, nit to engage the Tartan Cruel Adion 
Fleet, and coming up with it, after an obftinate Fight, funk, and took feveral of their Ships ; - “ 
and having put the reft to Flight, cut off the Npfes and Ears of his Prifeners, which amounted seeeere 
to four thoufand, and then fet them on Shore, As the Tartar Soldiers could not bear the Sight 
of this difmal Spectacle, and their hideous Countenances were a conftant Mark of their Defeat, 
they were all put to Death by the Emperor's Order; as being culpable either for not conquering, 
or for not dying glorioufly in Defence of their’ Country. : pe eee 


punifhes Cor- 
ruption, 


(4) He is call'd in the Text, The Great Duke gf Moscovy, according to the Cuftom in-the lat Century, ©.) 57 
Vor. I. Mmm ‘ After 
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Oe sce After this Victory, Ching-ching-kong begun to think of a Place of Retreat, and pltcl’d upon 
73 in G,the and of Formoja, which was poflefs'd: by the Dutch ; he befieg’d it both by Sea’ and Land, 
YN? and after four Months Refiftance, the Befieged were oblig’d to furrender for want of Provifions. 
Pek Here he eftablifh’d his new Dominion, but did not enjoy it long, for the following Year he dy'd, 
Cori? 1624. and left it to his Son. There now only remain’d Yong-lye, who, tho’ driven out of China, and 
UV™' fled for Refuge to the Kingdom of Pegu, which borders on the Province of Yan-nan, ftill kept 
Chine Em. the Title of Emperor, and confequently might be able to give fome Difturbance ; therefore the 
peror thes to Court fent fome ‘Troops with threatning Letters to the King of Pegu, which enjoin’d bim to de 
Pou. liver up the fugitive Prince. Accordingly he was immediately furrender’d with his whole Family 
to the Tartars, who carry’d him to the Capital, where he was ftrangled ; the two Queens, his 
is delivered Mother and Confort, were fent to Pe-Aing, and had each a feparate Palace, where they 
ee a, were honourably treated, and always perfevered in the Faith which they had embraced. 
Sees The fame Year, being the thirty eighth of the Cycle, proved fatal to the Emperor, occafioned 
Pafhon for OY his violent Love for the Wife of a young Tartar Lord, whom he had {een with the 
the Wife ofa Emprefs, This Lady having informed her Husband of the Prince’s Solicitations, he gave her In- 
Tartar Lord. ftryetions how to behave, which fhe difclofed to her Lover, either thro’ Simplicity or Defign, 
Shun-chi, who was entirely governed by hisPaffion, fent for this Lord, and under Pretence of fome 
Neglect in the Bufinefs of his Poft, gave him a Box on the Ear; which Affront the Tartar took 
fo much to Heart, that he died of Grief the third Day after. 

The Emperor immediately marrying the Widow, made her Queen, and had a Soh by her, 
is inconfola. Whofe Birth was celebrated with great Magnificence ; but this Child dyed in three Months, and 
ble tor her his Mother followed him foon after to the Grave. The Emperor was inconfolable for this Lofs, 
Lols. (w) and fignified by his Will, that thirty Men fhould kill themfelves [voluntarily] to appeafe her 

Manes ; which Ceremony the Chinefe look upon with Horror, and was abolifhed by the Care 
of his Succeffor. 
. He ordered the Grandees of the Court and Minifters of the Empire to go in Mourning for 
_@ Month, and the People for three Days, as if fhe had been Emprefs. After the Body was burnt 
on a Funeral Pile, he gathered up the Athes ‘himéelf, and with Tears in his Eyes inclofed 
Grows fond. them in a Silver Urn, He then devoted himfelf wholly to the Bonzas, andthe Worfhip of their 
of the Super- [mages, which before he had treated with Contempt ; in fhort, in a few Days this unhappy 
eee * Prince was reduced to the laft Extremity, and his Life defpaired of. P. Adam (x) had often 
: made him ftrong Remonftrances upon his Conduét, which the Prince look’d upon as the Effect 
of his Love, but were unavailing ; however feeing him in this melancholy Condition, he re- 
folved to make a laft Effort. The Prince receivd him kindly, heard what he had to fay, forbid- 
ding him to kneel, made him drink Tea, and difmiffed him. a 
After the Jefuit was gone, he ordered four Lords of the Court to draw near, and in their Pre- 
fence reproached himfelf forehis Negleéts in the Government of his Dominions ; for his Ingrati- 
‘tude'to thofe who had ferved him faithfully ; for defpifing the Counfel of his Mother; for his 
Avarice, and idle Expences in-vain Curiofities ; for his Affection to the Eunuchs ; his inordinate 
Paffion for the deceafed Queen, and the Afflidtion he had occafion’d to his People. After this he 
declared them Guardians of his youngeft Son Kang-hi, who was but eight Years old. Then cal- 
His Death. ling for the Imperial Mantle, he put it on, and fhrinking himfelf up in the Bed, faid, Now I 
leave you. and expired the fame Inftant, about Midnight, aged twenty four Years. 


Bonzasdriven The next Morning all the Bonzas were driven out of the Palace, and the Body of the Em-: 


from the Pa- 


i: ‘perpr was inclofed in a magnificent Coffin: The Day after Kang-hi afcended the Throne, and 
mS received the Homage of all the Grandees of the Empire. 


' KANG-HI, Second Emperor, reign'd Sixty Years. 


KANG-HL AVING in the Courfe of this Work, fpoken at Jarge of the great Qualities and Merit of 

ad Emperor. this Emperor, whofe Name is refpeéted throughout the Eait, and juftly regarded by all 

Europe; nothing remains in this Place but to relate the principal Events of his Reign in Chro- 

nological Order. The Empire was pretty free from Difturbances under the Adminiftration of 

. the four Guardians ; the firft Ule they made of their Authority was in beheading the Chief of 

Euncehsdi- the Eunuchs, who had been the Author of many Misfortunes, and driving from the Palace four 

ven from the thoufand others, retaining only a thoufand to be employed in the meanclt Offices, Afterward 

Palwce. an Edi@t was publithed, commanding all thofe who inhabited the Coaft of the fix Provinces, 

on pain of Death, to leave their Dwellings, and to fettle themfelves three Leagues from the Sea. 

In Purfuance of whiclgthey demolifhed all their Citics, Forts, and Maritime Towns; and all 
Cammierce by Sea was abfolutely prohibited. 

By this Means, indeed, the Power -of a formidable Enemy (vy) who had made himfelf Matter 

of the Sea, was weakned, but then an infinite Number of Families, who lived by Fithing, were 

reduced to Want. A great many Idql Temples and Churches were alfo deftroyed; and the City 


(1) P. Coupi. {w} Upon the firft News of their Death, he fnatched up 2 bunal of the Mathematics before mentioned. 
Monarch.Sin. Sword and would have killed himfelf, if he had not been pre- .  (y) This was Ching-Chingdong, or his Son mentioned before, 
Tab. Chron. vented by the’Queen Mother and Eunuchs. (1) fp. 229, of whom the Hiflory has been already given, p. gi, & 
Pp. 100, (%) That is, Adam Schaal, or Scaliger, Prefident of the Tri- _feg. 


of 


* 
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of Ma-kau would have fhared the fame Fate, had it not been for the earneft Solicitations of P. nya yyy. 
Adam { Schaal] who employed all his Credit to exempt it from the general Law. — TSING. 

In the Year forty Yang-quang-/yen, one of the Literati, prefented a Petition to the Re- ae 
gents, full of the moft horrid Calumnies againft [our] Religion and the Miffionaries ; of whom Sea: 
P: Adam being look'd upon asthe Chief, he and three of his Companions were loaded with Cérit io24. 

“nine Chains, and dragg’d before feveral Tribunals, where they underwent very long and mor- Wyn 
tifying Interrogatories. Their Books of Devotion, their Beads, their Medals, &c. were look’d The Chrifti- 
upon as fecret Marks, by which the Confpirators might know one another, and thefe Symbols of ses periccu- 
Chriftian Piety were ordered to be burnt: However it wy forbidden to perfecute the Chriftians, 
or to profane their Churches and their Images. ~The following Year P. Adam was 
condemned to be ftrangled ; but this Sentence was afterwards revoked, and they condemned him P Sebeal 
to be cut while living into ten thoufand Pieces, which is the Punifhment for the moft atrocious oa = 
Crimes, This Sentence was carried to the Princes of the Blood, and to the Regents, to be con- 
firm’d by them; but as often as they attempted to read it, a dreadful Earthquake difperfed the AZ ae 
fembly. The Confternation was fo great, that they granted a general Pardon, and afl the “Ronn? 
Prifoners were releafed except P. Adam; who was not fet at Liberty till a Month afterwards, ficnaries ba- 
when the Royal Palace was confumned by the Flames, Al) the Maffionaries except four re- Med. 
tained at Court, were banifhed to Kan-ton, among whom were three Dominican Fryars, one 
Franciftan, and twenty one Fe/urts. 

The rsth of Auguft, in the fame Year, Adam Schaal died at the Age of feventy years, forty 
feven of which he fpent in the Labours of an Apoftolical Life. ‘The Emperor afterwards de- 
clared him innocent, and honoured his: with an Elogium, and feveral Titles [which he formerly 
enjoy'd.] . : Em;eror af 

The forty third Year of the Cycle happened the Death of So-u/, the Chief of the four Re- gmestheGe- 
gents; when the young Empcror, taking the Government into his own Hands, foon raifed Hopes vermmznt. 
of that glorious Reputation which he acquired in the Sequel cf a Reign, the moft flourifhing 
that ever was. 3 

Sé-ka-ma, who had the greateft Credit of the four Regents, and who was the more danger- Chiefofthe 
ous as he was a more fecret Enemy of Chriftianity, had twenty Articles of ee brought Se 
againft him. His Effeéts were confifcated, he was loaded with Irons, and condemned to the , 
moft torturing Death ; but the Emperor mitigated the Rigour of his Sentence, and he was only 
ftrangled ; feven of his Children or Grand-children were beheaded, and his third Son was cut 
into many Pieces. In the forty fifth Year of the Cycle, an Ambaffador from the King of : 
Portugal came to Court, who was received with Honour, and contributed not a little to efta- : 
blith his Nation in the Poffeffion of the City of Ma-kau. _ 

The Year following P. Ferdinand Verbie# was ordered by the Emperor to examine, and fet P. “edict 
down in Writing, all the Faults of the Chine Kalendar made by Yang-quang-jyen ; who had ‘°™ he 
fucceeded in P. Adam [Schaal's} Place, and had fet the Grandees, the Bonzas and Mobammedans, \endar. 
againft the Chriftian Religion, The Faults being very many and enormous, Yang-quang-fien 
was deprived of his.Office, degraded of his Honours, and even condemned to Death : However, 
the Emperor was content to banifh him into his own Country, but before he could reach it he 

oc of a peftilential Ulcer. (p) i 

’ Pere Verbieff was then made Prefident of the Tribunal of the Mathematics, being in great Made Pref- 
Efteem with the Emperor, to whom he taught thofe Sciences for five Months. He took this etal 
Opportunity to prefent a Petition to that Monarch, wherein he deteéted the Calumnies that cal Court, 
had been raifed againft the Chriftian Law, and the Injuftice which had been done, under Colour 

of his Authority, to the Preachers thereof. Seven Days were fpent in examining this Petition, 

in a general Aflembly of the Mandarins, after which it was declared, That the Chriftian Law The Miffon- 
taught nothing that was evil, or tending to Sedition ; and the banifhed Miffionaries were aries recalled 
recalled by an Imperial Decree, forbidding them however to build any more Churches, and the 

Chinefe to embrace their Religion. 

In the fiftieth Year of the Cycle, U-/an-ghey, who had introduced the Tertars into the Em- 
pire to deftroy the Rebels, began to think of delivering his Country from their Yoke. The ake 
Emperor invited him to Court; but his Anfwer to the Deputies was, “© That he would not go Arms again 
oe unlefs in the Company of eighty thoufand Men”, and pretently after made known his ‘"® 7" 

efign. 

He had already made himfelf Mafter of the Provinces of Yun-nan, Se-chwen, Quey-chew, and part 
of Hié-quang ; and, which is a Mark of the Imperial Authority, had fent the Chine/é Kalendar tothe 
Princes his Neighbours, and among the reft to the King of Tong-king. But they all refuted to receive 
it, and fent it back to the Emperor, who caufed the eldeft Son of U-fan-ghey, then at Court, to be 
beheaded. Soon after the Kings of Fo-kycn and Quang-tong revolted, and were joined by the Prince Other Kin 
of Formofa; fo that the Tartars would have,had no Chance for it, if all thefé Princes had aéted ¢¥°!! but 
‘in concert, in bebalf of the common Liberty ; but they were divided by Jealoufies, The Prince °°"! + 
of Formofa thinking himfelf not treated with due Hohour by the King of Fo-kyen, declared 
War againft him, defeated him in feveral Battles, and forced him to fubmit to the Tartars. 

The King of Quang-tong, for a like Reafon of Difcontent, broke-the Treaty which he had made 
with 


(>) The Author doubtlefs would have it imagined that thee 


fa-ma and Yang quang-fyen; as he exprefly inti 
_Misfortunes or Punifhments, were Judgments wgpich befel Si- ees See VoL Ie ee 


imputing them as the Work of God. See Vol. It, p- 16. : 
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Greet with U-fai-ghey, and put his Province into the Hands of the Emperor; who fent feveral Armies, 
gs7ne,commanded by Tertarian Princes; into the Provinces of Hié-quang, Che-hyang, Fo-kyen, 
LVN Quang-tong, and Quang-fi, to reduce the reft that refufed to acknowledge his Authority. How- 
CT) ever U-fan-ghey dy'd in the fifty fixth Year of the Cycle, being very aged, and his youngeft 
Year cf Son Hong -wha was proclaim'd Emperor. : 
Chyt 1624. The fecond of September, in the fame Year, a dreadful Earthquake happen’d at Pe-king, 
whereby a great many Pulaces and Temples, with the ‘Towers and Walls of the City, were over- 


Hoyccha . 4 Y 

precimt’ thrown, which bury'd upwards of four hundred Perfons under the Ruins. More than thirty 
see thoufand peri(h’d in the neighbouring ety of Tong-chew, and as the Shocks weve perceived from 
Earthquake. time to time for three Months, the Emperor, the Princes, and the Nobility quitted their Palaces, 


and dwelt in Tents ; on this Occafion the Emperor was exceeding liberal in relieving his Subjeés, 
In the laft Month of the fame Year the Imperial Palace was allin Flames, and in a few Hours 
was reduced to Afhes; it is faid that the Lofs amounted to 2,8 50,000 Taéls. 

Four Days after this Fire the Emperor fet out to take the Diverfion of Hunting at his Plea- 
fure-Houfe ;and perceiving at a Diftance the magnificent Monument which his Father had 
ereéted for the laft Chinefé Emperor, he went to it, and having proftrated himfelf to the Ground, 
and burnt Perfumes: ‘* You know, O great Emperor, (faid he, Shedding Tears) that it was not 
““- we, but your rebellious Subjects, who were the Caufe of your Death,” 


- Palace burne. 


The Kings Altho’ the King of the Province of Quang-tong had fubmitted to the Tarzars, yet his Con- 
oda he: duct was not the lefs fufpeéted at Court ; becaufe he had an enterprifing Spirit, and was very 
dyer putts powerful by the Trade, which, notwithftanding the Emperor's Prohibition, he continued to carry 
Death, on by Sea with the Spaniards and Dutch. The fifty feventh Year of the Cycle he received 
Orders to march againft the Rebels of the Province of Quang-fi with his Army ; which being 

- divided into feveral Bodies, as Occafion required, he was artfully prevailed on to return to his 
Palace: where a few Days after two Lords of the Court arrived, who, on the ninth of Oober, 

early in the Morning, prefented him witha filken Halter, and the Emperor’s Order to ftrangle 

himfelf, One hundred and twelve of his Accomplices, among whom were three of his Brothers, 

were beheaded ; and his great Riches divided amongft his other Brothers, whereof one was the 
Emperor's Sqn-in-Law.(*) The Year following the King of Fo-4yen, whoin the Time of his 

Revolt had mal-treated the Mandarins, who were faithful to the Emperor, was put to Death, and 

, his Body caft to the Dogs ; his Brothers too, tho’ innocent, were beheaded. 
bh arab i, . Mean time the Tarfars having taken the Capital of Yun-nan, Hong-wha, who had been de- 


clared Emperor, prevented the Punifhment defign’d for him, by killing himfelf’ The Bones of 
his Father U-fan-ghey were dug up, and carry’d to Pe-hing; where fome of them were expofed 
with Marks of Infamy on Stakes, in feveral Places, the reft reduced to Afhes, and fcatter’d in the 
Wind. + 


All China re- The fitty ninth Year, the Emperor, having happily fubdued the fifteen Provinces of China, 


Pann and ettablith’d Peace throughout the Empire, determined to vifit his own Country, and the 
Tombs of his Anceftors; accordingly he fet out for Eaflern Tartary, the third of March, ac- 
4 company’d by the Prince his Heir, his three Queens, the great Lords and principal Mandarins, 
with an Army of about feventy thoufand Men: He likewife ordered Pere Verdzef? to attend him 
Emperor's and to be always near his Perfon during the Journey. In the fixtieth Year, which was the ltt gh 
Peay the Cycle, he made a fecond Progrefs into Weftern Tartary, with a greater Retinue, and a more 


numerous Army. He continued to make thefe Journeys every Year into that Country (f), 
where he fpent feveral Months in the Exercife of Hunting. The third Year of the new Cycle, ie 
Formfa fur- Re-fan, the Grandfon of the famous Pirate, who had taken the Ifand of Formofa from the Dutch, 


rendre, was obliged to furrender it to the Emperor, and repair to Pe-king, where the ‘Title of Count was 
conferr’d on him. (|}) 

CyeLXvill. The fifth Year the PP. Gerdidlon and Pereyra had Orders from the Emperor, to accompany 

cyt se the Chznefe Plenipotentiaries into Zartary, who went to fettle with thofe of Rufia the Limits 

rv of the two Empires. : 5 Beau 

a a China enjoy’d a profound Peace, which was owing to the Wifdom and fuperior Abilities of 

Emperot, Oe the Emperor. The indefatigable Application of this Prince to all the Affairs of State ; his 
Equity and Penetration in the Choice of proper Perfons to fill the principal Places of Trutt ; his 
Fiugality and Averfion to Luxury with refpect to his own Perfon, joined to his Profufenefs and 
Magnificence with reference to the Public ; his Tendernefs for his People, and Forwardnefs 
to relieve them ; his Steadinefs in maintaining the Laws in their full Vigour ; his continual 
WatchfulnefS over the Conduét of his Vice-Roys and Governors; and the abfolute Dominion 
which he had over himéelf; all thefe put together kept up a perfect Subordination among the Mem- 
bers of this vaft Empire, without which there commonly is nothing but ‘Trouble and Confufion. 

Heftudiesthe ‘Tho’ this Prince was fo much taken up with Affairs of Government, yet he found Leifure to 

Sciences, apply himfelf to the Sciences, for which he had a particular Tafte and Genius. He was not 


contented with the Chinefe Literature, in which he was very well verfed ; but was ee of 
eing 


(") (Towards the Pad of this Year the Auftin Fryars landing 
Jatth at Ma-kau, from the Philippine Jes, entred China,] 

(f) The fourth Year of the Cycle, Febr. 7, five new Miffionaries, 
avho were all French Jeluits, arriv'd at Pe-king, baving left 
Breft i» March 1685. See Vol. IT. p.47, 19.) 

(1) His View in thefe’ Vihts was, to keep his Troops in 
Exercife,to hardca them with Fatigue, and prevent their growing 


effeminate by the Delicacies of China 3 aswell as, by difplaying 
the Magnificence of his Court, and the Vaflnefs of his Power, 
to make his Authority on the one Hand formidable to the Jar- 
tar Princes his Subjeéts, and on the ather, by his perfonal Affa- 
bility and Beneficence, to make it amiable. ; 

(i) (The Bervicth Year of the Cycle, 1710, My Lord, the Cai 
dinal de Vournon, Apoflolical Legate, dy'd at Ma-kau.] 
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being inftruéted in the European Sciences, viz. Geometry, <Aigebra, Natural Piilofephy, Afi ee 

nomy, Phyfic and Anatomy. The Peres: Gerb:/lon, Bouvet, and, Thomas, for feveral Years com= 75 7 NG. 

poled their Le@tures in the Yartarian Language, and explained them to chim twice a Day, ei- oe 

ther at Pe-king, or his Dea It was his Will alfo that Pere Gerbillon fhould attend ~'Y<,, of j 
n him in all his Journey into Tartary. at, Chri 1684. 
2 As the Chriftiad Religion was only cia in China, it was not fecure againft Perfecution in “VW, 
the Provinces. In that of Che-kyang there arofe a very cruel one ; whereupon the Jefuitsprefented a Perfecution. 
Petition to the Emperor, and after great Oppofition from the Tribunals, they at length, by the in Cie-syang: 
Proteétion of the Prince So-fan, a Relation of the Emperor, obtained a Decree which {poke in 
Commendation of it, and permitted its free Exercife throughout the Empire. This Decree, was Popery tole.’ 

obtained in the ninth Year of the Cycle, of Chrift 1692, and in the thirty-firft of the Reign a in Chi 
of Kang-hi, who confirmed it the twenty fecond of March, and caufed it to be publifhed foon 

after in all the Provinces. 

The twenty-fixth Year of the.Cycle was remarkable for a very uncommon Event ; the Empe- Emperor de 
ror’s fecond Son, who was appointed his Heir, and almoft his Equal in Dignity, was all of a fud- pom es 
den depofed, and loaded with. Irons, his Children and principal Officers being involved in his . 
Difgrace. Likewife an Aftrologer, who had predited, that if this Prince was not Emperor. in 
fuch a Year he never would, was condemn’d.to be cut in a thoufand Pieces. The public Ge, 
zettes were filled with Inve¢tives againft the Prince, whofe Actions were canvas'd from his very 
Infancy. . : ' 

coe after it appeared that he was innocent, and that his eldeft Brother, to render his Loyalty Aegis . 
fufpected, had recourfe to Magick, and divers Delufions, by the Affiftance of certain Lama’s, Hed 6 is 

who were skill’d in Sorcery. “‘Thefe Lama's were put to Death, the eldeft Son condemn'd to 
perpetual Imprifonment, and the Prince his Brother re-eftablifhed in the Quality of Heir: 
Publick Rejoicings were! made on this Occafion, and a Comedy was acted for fome time, taken 
from a Paflage in ancient Hiftory, that alluded to. this Event. But this Reftoration was not laft- 2:4 deprived 
ing, for afterwards he was deprived of the Title and Privileges of his Rank, for real Confpira- “' **8"™ 
cies againft his Father. : a 
The thirty-feventh (a) Year of the Cycle, 1717, a Z/ong-ping, or Mandarin of War, whofeName 4 Decree to 
was Chin-mau, prefented a Petition to the Emperor, full of Invedtives and Calumnies againft prevent the 
the Chriftian Religion, and the Preachers thereof; under the {pecious Pretence of Watchful- Frowth of 
nefs over the publick Tranquillity, which,. he faid, .was ready to be difturbed at Home by the oe: 
Miffionaries and their Difciples, and from Abroad by the Baropeans, who trade to China. ‘They 
were aftonifhed when they found that this Petition was fent to the Tribunals to be examined, 
and that the Emperor confirmed their Sentence, which revived two’ Decrees: one of the eighth 
Year of Kang-hi, which prohibits the building of Churches and embracing the Chri/fian Religian ; 
the other of the forty fifth Year, obliging every European to receive an Imperial Patent, wherein - 
fhall be mentioned his Country, the Religious Order he is of, the Time he has been in China, and 
the Promife to be made by him never to return to Europe any more, ae 
Father Parennin, with two other Miffionaries, went and threw themfelves at the Emperot’s 
Feet ; but he could get no other Anfwer, than that none were prohibited to preach their Law, 
but thofe who had not received the Patents, PaaE 
The Year following the Emperor’s Mother dy’d,- on the eleventh of Yannary, and the whdle’ Great 
®Empire went into deep Mourning for upwards of forty Days. The Mandarins, and even the’ Mouse 
Sons of the Emperor, went to fleep in the-Palace -without' putting off their Cloaths : ‘All the! aur Me 

Mandarins on Horfeback, with white Garments.and a fmiall Train, went for three Days .to--ther. ‘ 
gether to perform the ufual Ceremonies before the Tablet of the deceafed Emprefs. The Tribu2) 0. * 
nals were fhut up during the Mourning, and red Silk was prohibited, fo that none wore either eed 
it or any other Ornament in their Caps. The fame Year the Empetor was attacked with a Dif? He defigns 
temper, which gave a general Alarm, efpecially becaufe his Defign was to fet afide his own Chiff ee sie 
dren, and choofe for his Succeffor a Prince of the Dyna/fly of the Ywen, of whom there ftill re~of another 
mained more than athoufand. On this Occafion one of the chief Mandarins caufed his Son to pfew Family. 
fent a Memorial, wherein he refpectfully fhewed, of how great Importance it was to the Repofe 
of the Empire to appoint his fecond’Son the inheriting Printe, The Emperor, incenfed at this 
Remonftrance, pardon'd him who prefented it, becaufe it was dotie in Obedience to his’ Father,’ 
but gave Orders that the Father fhould be pu? to"death. This Example of Severity ftopt:' the 
Mouths of all the Grandees, who durft not fpedk‘of a Succeffor any more. : tae 

The fortieth Year of the Cycle, 1720, the Court’ received the agreeable News ‘of: compleat: zitcr, conj’ 

Vidtory gain’d by the Chincfe Troops ovet Tfevang Raptan, ‘King of the Eluths, who poffeffed. wered. 
the Country of the Lama's, and ravaged it for four Years together; by which Means Tibet fell: 
into the Hands of the victorious Army. Though this Conqueft was'far enough from thd Con-t 
fines of China, yet it was of great Confequence, becaufe the Emperor had the firiifhing’ of this 
War much at Heart, and all the Grandees congratulated him upon it, 9 i > ON: 

_. The feventh of Fune the fame Year, an Earthquake happened at Pe-king at:'nine in the Earthquake 
Morning, which lafted two Minutes. The Shock began again the next Day at half an Hour after ae 
feven in the Evening, and continued about fix Minutes, nothing being heard in the City but 
confufed Cries and Shrieks ; at length it ceafed for the prefent, tho’ ten Shocks more were felt in 
the Night, but not fo violent as the former. At break of Day the Calamity did not appear fo 

Vor. I. Nnoa great 


(a) It thould be the 34th Year of the Cycle, fuppofing the th Year of the Cycle. 
Year of Cori? tobe rights fo the Year 1720, anfwers o the o z 


eoogay 
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; great as was apprehended, there being but a thoafand Perfons cruth'd to death in Pe-king. For as 
Oe the Streets are generally broad, they could place themfelves out of the Reach of the falling Houfes , 
Lv) for twenty Days after fome flight Shocks were perceived from time to time. 

Cy.LXVII. ‘The twenty fecond of November, a Ruffian Ambaflador made his public Entry into Pe-hing, 
ee. with much Pomp and Magnificence ; having almoft a hundred Perfons in his Retinue, moft of 
U-wsy them richly drefs'd after the European Fafhion. The Gentlemen, who rode on each Side the 
Atmbaffador Ambaflador, had drawn Swords in their Hands, which was a Sight both new and extraordinary, 
from Rufra, My Lord Mezzabarba, the new Legate from his Holinefs, who came from Lisbon in a Portu- 
Legate from gucfe Ship, arrived at Pe-king, and was received by the Emperor with Dittinction. After feveral 
Me Pape: Audiences he took his Leave, in order to return to Europe, to give the Pope an Account of what 
the Emperor had faid to him, promifing to return to China as foon as poffible. He was con- 
duéted to Kan-ton, where he ftayed but four or five Days, and from thence to Mu-hau, with all 
the Honour due to his Perfon and Dignity. , . 
Rebellion in The Year following, the Ifland of Formofa in a few Months threw off the Emperor's Yoke, 
Fermfa. but was foon obliged to return to its Obedience. The Chinefe Inhabitants, affifted by thole of Fo. 
Ayen and Kew-mi, had killed all the Mandarins, except one who efcaped, and put all. the Impe- 
rial Troops to the Sword. When the News was fpread at Pe-king, the Revolt was imputed to 
the Durch, (who had certainly no Hand in it) doubtlefs on Account of that Averfion 
which the Chine have to all Strangers, and with defign to render the Fwropeans odious, But 
there were great Rejoycings foon after, when they came to know, that the Imperial Troops, 
lately fent thither, having entred the Capital, had cut in Pieces one Party of the Kcbels, except- 
ing their Chief, who fled into the Mountains, and that the reft were intirely difperfed, 
' The forty fecond Year of the Cycle, 1722 (a), in December, the Emperor, diverting bimfelf with 
hunting the Tyger in his Park of Hay-¢/e, was feized with a Chilnefs, and immediately gave 
Be Ordets to thofe that‘were with him to return to his Pleafure-Houfe. This fudden Return fur- 
eee prifed his whole Attendance, who foon were acquainted with the Caufe, his Blood being coagu- 
Jated, fo that no Remedy could do him any Service. Perceiving himfelf near his End, he af 
fembled all the Grandees, and declared his fourth Son his Succeffor. He expired the twentieth 
of Deceisber, about eight in the Evening, aged fixty nine Years, and the fame Night his Body 


was conveyed to Pe-king. 


YONG-CHING, Third Emperor, now reigning. 


HE Day after the Death of Kang-bi, the new Emperor afcended the Throne, about five in 
Yong-Ching, _ the Morning, in the forty fifth Year of his Age, afluming the Name of Youg-Ching, 
3dEmperor; which fignifies lafting Peace (B); and. was acknowledged by all the Princes, the Grandces, and 
the Mandarins belonging to the Tribunals, As foon as he came to the Crown he fhew'd fome 
difpleafea  _Diffatisfaction again{t fome of his Brothers, efpecially the ninth, condemning him to refund large 
with fome of Sums, which he pretended were unlawfully acquir’d in his Father's Reign, and banifhed him 
his Brothers. jntg Tartary, where he died foon after his Arrival of the Flux, as the Gazettes gave out, He 
afterwards recalled to Pe-king, his fourteenth Brother, who commanded the Chine Army ; hia 
-eighth and tenth fell likewife under his Difpleafure ; nor had any of them his entire Confidence, 
except the thirteenth, to whom he communicated all the Affairs of State. At the fame Time @ 
he imprifoned or banifhed feveral Princes and Lords ; many of whom protected the Millionaries, 
- sand, by fo doing, favoured Chriftianity, Whether this Prince hath not the fume Tafte for the 
Dibaffefts the Sciences as his Father, or that he feeks Occafion to difmifs the Miffionaries, they have as yet 
Miffionaries. received but few Marks of his Benevolence, contenting himfelf with letting them live in quiet, 
One Italian Jefuit only, an excellent Painter, is employed in the Palace. Ifhe has given a ncw 
Title of Honour to Father Kegler, Prefident of the Tribunal of the Mathematics, it was not from 
any favourable Inclinatians to our Religion’; but only witha View that he might appear with De- 
ceacy in his Prefenice, efpecially on certain Days of Ceremony. In his Application to Affairs of 
State he is indefatigable and affiduous, fteady and refolute; always ready to receive Memorials, 
and to anfwer them. He governs intirely by himfelf, infomuch that there never was a Monarch 
more abfolute, or more to be dreaded. ef 
He was prejudic’d againft the Ewropeans from the firft Year of his Reign, by means of {everal 
The Menda- Petitions prefented to him by the Literati, remonftrating ; That thefe Foreigners had deceived 
spa heds the late Emperor, who had Joft much Reputation, in condefcending to let them fetile in the Pro- 
" vinces ; that they had built Churches where ever they came, and that their Law made a very 
” fwift Progrefs; that the Céinefe Chriftians acknowledged no other Doctors, and that in trouble- 
fome Times they followed none but their Directions, Ge. . 
Thefe bad Impreffions were ftrengthened by a public Petition addreffed to the Emperor by the 
Tfong-tu of Fo-kyen; wherein, after {pecifying what important Reafons there were for prohibiting 


Chriftianity throughout his Dominions, he befought him, both for the Repofe of the Empire, 
: ‘ : and + 


(a) The Year 1722, was the 39th of the Cycle, _ speaks well, but fometimes too fat, and without giving Time 
(n) P. dus Halde tells us elfewhere what more roperly comes in ‘for any Reply; which fome think he affeéts, to prevent hear- 
here: that Kang 2i,-e few Hours before his Death, named this - ing any Reafons- that might induce him to change his Refo-- 
Prince bis Succeffor, who took the Name of Yong-ching, which’ luuons when they are once fixt. 
fignifics frm*Peace, or indiffeluble Concord, Thathc is wiuy and . i z 
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and the Good of the People, to order the Strangers to be fent out of the Provinces, either to Spee 


Court or to Ma-kau, and that their Temples might be put to other Uses. TSTNG, 
This Petition was teferr’d to the Tribunal of Rites to determine what was to bedone: whate Sen- ih a 
WC. * 


tence was, to kecp at Court the Everopeans that are already thee; to brug thither thofe iroin tie Te ot 
Provinces that might be ufeful ; to fend the reft to Ma-kau ; to convert their Temples to public Chriff 1684. 
nies; and ftriétly to proliibit their Rcligion. ‘This Sentence of the Tribusal was confirm’d by My 
the Emperor, to which he only added; That the Vice-Roys of the Provinces thyuld allow them 23 es 
a Mandarin to conduét them to the Places appointed, and protect them from any Infults. The and thelr Re: 
Miffionaries beftirr’d themfelves heartily by means of their Pricnds, and eipecially the Emperor 3 {gion P 
thirteenth Brother, but to no Purpofe ; all the Fuvour they could obtain was, to be convey’d to 

Kan-ton inttead of Ma-kau, nor were they allow’d to ftay there, buc on Condition they gave no 


Caufe of Complaint. . . 
By Virtue of this folemn Edict, which was publith'd throughout the Empire, the MiMfionaries Their Chr- 


were driven from-thcir Churches, and tolerated no where but ac Pe-//ng, and Kan-ton, \.,-wards qcg. ‘ear 
of three hundred Churches were either demolifh’d or converted to profane Ules; and more than 
three hundred thoufand Chryliaus, depriv'd of their Paitovs, fiw thonfelves deliver'd up to the 
Rage of Infidels. There was then, and {till is, every Method einpioy’d that a prudent Zeal can in- 
fpire, to te-animate, as often as pollible, the Faith of thoic feveral Communities, and keep them 
ftedfaft in ic. 
This Ediét was fcarcely publifh’d, when the Emperer let full the whole weight of his Anger 


and Indignation upon an illuftrious and nume:ous lamily which had embraced the Faith. The eae oor 
Head of this Family is a Prince of the Blood, deivended from the <Idetti‘rother of the Founder of Royal Fami- 


: cee pea at ava : eae cie Leet 
the prefent Dynajly; whom, without any regard to his Dignity, ids old Age, or his important Ser- ae 


vices to the State, he banifli’d into Tartary, together with his Ciildicn; being no lefs than eleveri 
Princes, befides fixteen Princefles, who were marry’d to Mons: Prices, or Mandarins of Pe- 
king. All thefe Princes and Princeffes, who had each a nuns Family, were degraded 
from their Rank, and allow’d no other Abode than a defart Place in /a/tary, where they were 
clofely confin’d, and guarded by Soldiers, This venerable old Man was feen fetting out for 
the Place of his Exile, with his Children and Grand-Children, to the Number of thirty feven, 
without reckoning the Wives and Daughters, who were near as many ; and about three hundred 
Dometticks of both Sexes, the greater Part of whom were baptized. Ali thefe Difgraces not 
being able to thake their Conftancy, the Princes were brought back to Pe-Ring in Waggons, loaded 
all the Way with nine Chains; there undergoing feveral Interrogatories, they were promifed to be 
re(tored to their former Dignities if they would renounce their Faith, but were threatned with 
more dreadful Tortures if they refufed. Thefe Methods proving ineffeétual, they were condernn’d 
to die by the Tribunals ; But the Emperor changed this Punifhment into perpetual Confinement. 
Accordingly fome were {hut up in clofe Prifons, where three dy’d merely thro’ Hardfhips; the 
re(t were difperfed in the Provinces, toend their Days in obfcure Dungeons, under a Load of 
Irons. The Ambaffadors of Portugaland Rufia, who were then atthe Court of Pe-king, were 
Admirers of the Conftancy and Intrepidity of thefe Iluftrious Confeffors of Yefis Chrif.. ; 

How little foever this Prince appear’d to favour our Religion, which yet he could not but Grell Chari 
efteem, we cannot avoid praifing his unweary’d Application to Bufinefs ; For he employ'd his oa. 
Thoughts Night and Day to eftablith a wife Form of Government, and procure the Happinefs 
of his Subjects, The way to gain his Favour is to prefent him fome Scheme tending to benefit the 
Public, and comfort the People,’ upon which he immediately refolves, and puts it in Execution, 
without (paring any Expence. He hath made feveral fine Regulations to honour Merit, and 
reward Virtue, to raife an Emulation among Hufbandmen, and to relieve his Subjects in Years 
of Sterility. Thefe excellent Qualities have in a very fhort time gain’d him the Refpet and 
Love of all his Subjects. 

- The fiftieth Year of the Cycle, 1730 (c), the Emperor's thirteenth Brother, who fhar’d with Extrordina: 

him the Burthen of Affairs, dy’d the nineteenth of Fune, of a languithing Diftemper, being '¥ Hohours 

worn away meerly by his exceflive Application, ‘The Emperor was fo inconfolable for his Lofs; peceem 

that it even prejudiced his Health. He caufed extraordinary Honours to be paid to this Prince, Brother. 

which he was.pleafed’to account forto the Public by frequent Declarations ; wherein he inti- 

mated, how defirous he was that all the World thould thare in his Grief, and affift at his Funeral, 

without Diftinétion of Rank, giving leave both to Great and Small to honour the Deceafed in 

their own way, either by Prefents or Encomiums. He added neverthelefs, that he would conftrain 

no body, and that thofe who did not think this Prince deferved fuch Honours were at Liberty 

not to pay them; yet at the fame time he appointed Officers to take Notice of all thofe who pera 

form’d this Duty, and to give him an account of them daily. His Body was expofed ia the 

great Ting, where none were admitted but the Princes of the Blood. Before the firft Gate of 

the Palacethere is a great Court, in the middle of which a Hall was erected, made of Matts, with 

a-Thronein it, for the Deceafed was not-only'a Regulo of the firft Order, but had alfo the Title 

of Qué-vang or King; and before this Throne ftooda {mall ‘Fable, upon which were only two 

Candlefticks and a Perfuming-Pan. The Entrance into the Hall was by a Folding-Door, which 

was opened as often as the Officers of the Tribunal came in their turns to pay their Reverer.ce, 

a fet Number entring at a time, At firft they ftood upright behind the Tables, placed on the 

fide of the Hall ; then knecling down, they made fix feveral Proftrations, giving a deep Groan 

all together, and fo filently withdrew; being. fucceeded by others, who perform’d the fame 
Ceremonica 


(c) The Year 1730 was the 47th of the Cycle. 
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si ST, Ceremonies. Soinc time after the Body was carry'’d to a Palace built on purpote, above half a 
¢s iN, League from the City, where thofe Rites were repeated; and here the Mandarins of the Cit 
- with the whole Body of Merchants, and the meaner fort of People went to pay him the lait 


WYN 
Cye.LXVUL Pfonours. ‘ 
Year of 


Chrif 634. One hundred Days after this he was carry'd to another Place, prepared in the fame manner, where 
www he lay the fame fpace of Time. In fhort, there were five feveral Stations, of an hundred Da $ 
each, where the fame Ceremonies weie obferv’d; and then he was convey'd to the Place of his 
Sepulchre, which the Emperor had cauted to be prepar'd, being four Leagues in Circumfe- 
rence. The Mandarins of the Provinces either came to perform this Rite themielves, or deputed 
their Sons in their ftead ; afterwards they caufed Monuments to be raifed in thet re{pective 
Diftri€ts, which contain the greateft Elogiums on the illuftrious Deceafed. The Emperor had 
his Name placed in the Hall of Emperors; a very extraordinary Diftinétion, and which is never 
conferr’d on private Perfons, but when they have render’d the molt important Services to the State 
_ Soon after the Emperor caufed his third Brother to be arrefted, and clofely imprifon’d ; but ‘. 
‘is not known what occafion’d his Difgrace, which has even reach’d his Family, 
out of Favour, and degraded from their Rank and Dignities. 
Dreadful On the thirteenth of November, the Year following, being 1731, the City of Pe-ding w. 
Earthquake. overturn'd by an Earthquake, the moft eeavedicues ar cecunliaed China. The ee 
which happen’d a little before eieven in the Morning, were fo very fudden and violent, that they 
were not perceived but by the dreadful Noife made by the falling of the Houfes and Buildings 
One would have imagin’d that they had been blown up in the Air by a general Mine, and that 
the Earth had open’d under Foot; for in lefs than a Minute upwards of a hundred thoufand 
Inhabitants were bury’d in the Ruins, and a ftill greater number in the Country, where whole 
Towns were intirely deftroy’d. 
Ins fingular What is fingular in this Earthquake is, that it was not equal throughout the Line of its 
Courle, Courfe; for in fome Places it made great Devaftations, and feem’d to fkip over others, where the 
Shocks were but (lightly felt. Nothing could refift two Shocks fo fudden and, contrary to each 
other; and where the refifting Matter was moft folid, there the Effe&ts were moft violent. ‘This 
was follow’d by twenty three other finaller Shocks in lefs than twenty four Hours, 
The Emperor was then at his fine Pleafure-Houfe two Leagues from Pe-king, which was in- 
ftanuy reduc’d to fuch a miferable Condition, that to repair it will require an immen{e Sum of 
Money. He was taking the Air in a Bark upona Canal, which runs thro’ hisGardens, when im- 
mediately falling proftrate, he lifted his Handsand Eyes towards Heaven. Afterwards he publifh'd 
an Ediét, wherein he accufed himéelf; attributing this Evil to the Wrath of Heaven for his Of- 
fences, and to his want of Care.in governing the Empire. 
Beal This Prince appear’d very fenfible of the Affliction of his People, and commanded feveral OF- 
ee" ficers to make a Lift of the demolith'd Houfes, and to enquire what Damage each Family had 
fuftain’d, advancing feveral confiderable Sums towards their Relief. The Miffionaries at Pe- 
king partook of. his Liberality; for he admitted them-to Audience, where he receiv’d them kindly, 
and gave them a thoufand Tals towards repairing their Churches. 
The ae .« The fifty fecond Year of the Cycle, 1732 (a), the Miffionaries, who were ten Years before 
Ied toMe driven ftom the Provinces, and banifh’d to Kan-ton, were now forced from Kan-ton to Ma-kau, 
dau. {a little City belonging to the Portugueze, but where notwithftanding the Chinefe are Matters) 
being allow’d but three Days to prepare for their Journey, and to carry away their Goods, The 
only Reafon given for fuch hard Ufage was, that they had difobey’d the Emperor’s Order, in 
preaching the Chriftian Law. : 
~_Bhe twentieth of Auguft they embark’d to the number of thirty, under the Convoy of 
four Galleys and two Mandarins. When they came to Ma-kau, the Mandarins caufed their Do- 
mettics, and the Cbri/tians, who had follow’d the Miffionaries, to land alfo, and fent them back, 
and their ~ loaded with Irons to Kan-ton; where, after being dragg’d in an ignominious Manner before feveral 
Sie Tribunals, fome were caft into.Prifon, others receiv'd the Baftonado, and others were condemn’d 
oe to carry the Kaz-ghe fora Month or two. ‘They all-confefs’d openly the Name of Cérif, and 
gave public Teltimony to the Tnith.and: Holines of their Religion. (3) 
Thefe are the moft remarkable Tranfa@ions hitherto under this Emperér, who is now in the 
twelfth Year of hig Reign, and goverhs his vaft-Dominions with an abfolute Authority ; fo 
that here I muft finith the Fa/f: [or Annals] of this great Monarchy. 


Enipetor's © 
gd Brother 


imprifon'd. who are intirely 


(a) The Year 1732 was the agth of the Cycle. Romifo Religion fhould ever. gain firm footing in that Country ; 

(B) Since this was written Yong-ching dy'd in 1736, and the —_confidering how very averfe the Mandarin; in general (with the 
‘Miffionaries are in hopes of being rellored; but methinks with- reft of the Followers of Confusins) are to it, as looking on it 
out any real Grounds. For fince they acknowledge they found « to be the counterpart of the Religion of the Bonza’s or Lama's: 
numbers of Jews and Mobammedan: in China, on their,firt Ar- | who, by their Arts to delude and ficece the People; by their pre- 
Yival,but no Chriflians notwithflanding their being fo numerous, tended Revelations and Miracles ; by their recommending a 
as they pretend, in former Ages, and that feveral Emperors Monattic' Life to boeh Sexes; and efpecially by their praying 
Ahemfelves embraced .the Faith, how can they hope for better to Saints, and ufe of Images in Religion, have been odious te 
Succels now? And indeed it feems almoft impoflible that the them in aj] Ages, as appears from the foregoing Annals. 
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Cae -. Antiquity and Exctent 
| OF T es , 
CHINESE MONARCHY. 


ySH IN A has this Advantage over all other Nations, that for more than four thou Artiquity of 
{and Years, it has been aloft conftantly governed by its own Princes; and the Chingé 
has continiied the fame, with regard to the Attire, Morals, Laws, Cuftoms Nation. 
and Manners of the Inhabitants, without deviating in the leat from the. wile 
Hy Inftitutions of its ancient Legiflators, =. ~~ : 
RY = As the Inhabitants find within themfelves every thing that is neceflary for Unchange- 
HH the Conveniences and Pleafures of Life; fo judging their native Soil fufficient able in their 
to fupply all their Wants, they Have ever affected to carry on no Commerce Cee ang 
with the reft. of Mankind: This Ignorance of diftant Countries led them into the ridiculous ; 
Perfwafior that they were Mafters of the whole World ; that they inhabited the greater Part 
of it; and that all without the Bounds of China were Barbarians : Which Averfion to foreign 
Trade, joined to the Solidity of the People, has nota little contributed to the conftant Unifor- 
mity found in their Manners. ; 
-- Concerning the Origin of this Empire, there are two Opinions among the learned Chinefe ; eran 
for they do not give into the Chimerical Notions of the Vulgar, who, on the Credit of fome fa- ‘pe of 
bulous Authors, place it in imaginary Ages before the Creation. Their beft Hiftorians diftin- the Empire, 
guith their Chronology into the Fabulous, the Doubtful, and the Certain ; and being unwilling 
to admit any thing that is not grounded on Truth, reject the Ages preceding Whang-ti, as un- 
certain, or not to be reduced to a true Chronological Order ; and the Times before Fo-hi, as 
fabulous. 

Thefe Authors therefore confider (a) Fo-hi as the Founder of their Monarchy, who about two F:-4i the 
hundred Years: after the Deluge, according to the Septuagint, reigned fir(t towards the Confines a 
of Shen-fi. and in the Province of Ho-nen, fituate almoft in the Heart of the Empire; after which ae: sie 
he cleared all that Tract of Land extending from thence to the Eaftern Ocean, ° 

This is the Opinion of almoft all the Literati: and indeed it is fo well fupported by a conflant 

Tradition, and the Authority of their moft ancient Hiftories, which could not have been altered 
by Strangers, that it’s generally look’d®upon as inconteftable. According to thefe Yau was the 
fifth Emperor, tho’ there are other Chinefé Authors, who carry their Monarchy no higher than 

“his Reign: But fhould any one prefume to place its Commencement lower, he would not only 

Ooo. ‘ | be 





(a) Among the Chimeras of the Learned, may be placed rather forced Refemblance between certain Circumftances in 
the Notion fome of late have entertained, that Fo-Ai is the fame the Hiftory of each, fet forth at large in a Modern Perform: 
with Noah; which Conje€ture is grounded on fome feint, or ance, Sce Univer/. Hift. Vol. 1. p. 116. in the Néte. ; 
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be laughed at, but feverely chaftifed, if not put to Death ; and fhould the Miffionaries betray the 
leaft Sufpicion of that Kind, it would be fufficient Ground to banifh them out of the Empire. 
China Inha- ‘It is certain however, that China was inhabited above 2155 Years before the Birth of Chriff, 
bited for = which is demonftrable from an Eclipfe of the Sun that Year; as may be feen in the Aftronomi- 
Years befe cal Obfervations, extracted from the Chincfe Hiftory and other Books in that Language, and pub- 
Chriji. lithed in the Year 1729. (3) 

The moft ancient Empires of the Afyrians, Medes, Perfans and Greeks, have been long fince 
deftroyed ; whereas that of China, like its great Rivers, which always flow with the (ame Majefty, 
has loft nothing in fo many Ages, either of its Beauty or Splendor: For as often as this Monar- 
chy has been difturbed by Civil Wars, the weak or bad Conduct of itsEmperors, or by a foreign 
Yoke, the Evil has been but of fhort Continuance ; the Wifdom of the fundamental Eaws, join- 
ed to the happy Difpofitions of the People, always affording the Means to recover itfelf. 

Govern'dby ‘Thus for four thoufand Years and more, this Imperial Throne has been poffeffed, without 
Monarehs a- any Interruption, by twenty two Families; in which they reckon two hundred and thirty-four 
Bove 4002: Emperors, who reigned fucceffively till the Invafion of the Tartar King, who about eighty-five 
, Years fince feized the Crown, and has given China three Emperors of his Family, namely, Shun- 
chi, who reigned feventeen Years ; Kang-hi, who reigned fixty Years; and Yong-ching, who af- 
cended the Throne in 1722. [but is fince dead.] ° 
Ealy Con- This Conqueft was made with the molt furprizing Facility, thro’ the Mif-underftandings of the 
aes Chinefe, and the various Factions which divided both the Court and the Empire. The greater 
to wharow- Part of the Imperial Army was employ'd at that time near the Great Wall, in oppofing one of 
ing. the Kings of theEaftern Tartars, called Manchew’s : who to revenge the Injuftice done his Subjects 
in trading with the Chinefe Merchants, and the little Regard fhewn by the Court to his Com- 
plaints, had entred into Lyau-tong, at tlie Head of a formidable Army, and begun a War, 
which lafted many Years; in the Courfe of which feveral Battles were fought, Cities befieged, 
and Irruptions made into the Empire, with various Succefs on both Sides, 
Mean time the Emperor Tfong-ching, lived very eafy in his Capital, tho’ he had but little 
Great Suecefs Reafon to be fo. For the unjuft Punifhment, to which he had condemned one of his moft confi- 
of Li-torg, derable Minifters, his exceffive Severity, and extreme Covetoufnefs, which would not permit him 
a Rebel. to Icflen the Taxes, even in a time of the greateft Scarcity, having provoked the People to re- 
volt, in the Capital as well.as in the Provinces ; a Chinefe of the Province of Se-chwen, called 
Li-kong-tfé, who'was a bold enterprizing Man, put himfelf at the Head of :a' great Number. of 
Rebels; and his Army increafing daily with the Malecontents, in a fhort time he made himfelf 
Mafter of feveral confiderable Towns, and even whole Provinces, He gained the Affections of the 
People, by eafing them of the heavy Taxes, and by turning out the Magiftrates, placing in their 
ftead others, in whom he could confide, charging them to ufe his Subjects with Mildnefs ; but 
- on the other hand, he gave up every City which made the leaft Refiftance, to be plunder’d by 
his Soldiers. In fhort, after he had inriched himfelf with the Spoils of the delightful Provincé 
He is decla- of Ho-nan, he went into that of Sben-/i, where he was declared Eniperor, under the Name of 
redlimperor. Tyuq-fbun, which fignifies, He that obeys Heaven ; in order to. perfuade the People, that he was 
the Inflrument appointed by Heaven to deliver them from the Tyranny and Oppreffion of the ‘ 
Minitters, pe et UNG Sheets : 
.. When the Rebel found himfelf near Pe-2iag, where the Divifions among the Grandees, fa- 
vour'd the Attempts of his Spies to get Intelligence, he refolved without farther Delay to take 
that Capital. Mott of its Troops were then on the Frontiers of Zartary, and feveral Chiefs 
of-thofe which.remain’d, being gain'd:over, were ready to join with the Tyrant: who befides had 
fenib'a great. Number of his beft Soldiers into the City, difguifed like Merchants, with Money to 
dir Shops and carry on a Trade; that being thus difpérfed into every Part of it they might awe 
_ the Inhabitants and favour his Defign, whenever he fhould appear before the Walls. a 
Fakei Pe. « The Succels anfwered his Expe€tations : for his Army was no fooner in fight of the City, be- 
Aung. fore Sun-rife, than one of the Gates was opened to him; and the few faithful Soldiers that refifted 
him: being quickly overpower’d, he march’d thro’ the City, like a Conqueror, direétly to the Pa- 
lace, the firft Wall of which was forced before the Emperor heard any thing of the Matter. 
This unhappy Prince, thus forfaken and betray’d by his Courtiers, finding it not in his Power to 
efcape the Fury of his Enemy ; and. fearing to fall into the Hands of a Rebel more than Death 
itfelf, retired in Defpair into one of his Gardens with his Daughter, and having firft killed her at 
one Stroke with a Sabre, he hanged himfelf on a Tree. . 
All fubmit After this Cataftrophe all fubmitted to the Tyrant, who, to eftablifh himfelfon the Throne, put 
nl Lo to Death feveral of the great Mandarins, and exaéted large Sums of Money from others. None 
hes Fr cefuled to acknowledge him for Emperor, except U-/an-ghey, who commanded the Forces that 
“were on the Frontiers of Tartary ; to reduce whom he fet out with his Army, taking along with 
‘him the Father of that General, called U, who then lived at Pe-king, and was venerable for his 
Age as well as Dignities, ; e : 

U-fan-ghey having retired into one of the Cities of Lyau-tong, the new Emperor befieged it, 
and ordering U to be brought out in Chains, threaten’d to cut his Throat before the General's 
Face, if he did not fubmit to him forthwith. . 


() We are obliged for the Extraéts here meant to P. Gawbi/, _lifhed by P. Etienne Souciet. under the 'Title of Obfervations Ma- 
‘who tranfmitted them with many other very curious Matters re- — thematiques, Geographigques, Chronologiques &S Phyfiques, &e. 
lating to ti Chinfe Aftronomy and Hiltory, which were pub- 
U-fan-ghey 
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Ufan-ghey, after being agitated fora while between the Love j ili 
dernefs, at.length facrificed his Father to his Virtue; the old See er ea tae ae aie 
of his Son, met his Fate with an heroic Courage. This cruel Adtion provoked the Cone b 
much the more to feek Revenge ; but asit was difficult for him long to refift the Efforts of ite yen 
Ufarper, he thought that by piquing the Generofity of the Tartar King, he might not only obtai ie oe 
Peace from him, .but likewile his Affiftance, with all his Forces Ljong-té (which : ay! oa 
Name of this King) incited by a fecret Ambition, more than the Riches offer'd by th Chines 
General, liked the Propofition fo well, that the very fame Duy he appe’d at the Head f ote 
thoufand Men. The Ufurper being inform’d of the Union of the Chinefé and Tartari. : aoe ay er 
durft not encounter two fuch great Commanders, but retir’d in hafte to Pe-king ; a faving nn heard 
loaded feveral Wagons with the choiceft Goods of the Palace, he fet it on Fire ie 4 : i A ae pene: 
Province of Shen-/i, where he took fuch Care to hide him(elf, that the Place of his Ret te nld 
never be found ; Altho’ he made great Speed, yet part of the Plunder fell into tl : Ho a EK 
the Tartarian Cavalry, who purfued him ; However, Tjfong-té, who might eafil; hs oo nd Mee 
his Army, chofe rather to repair to Pe-king, where he was ‘joyfully reve a b ih c. proclaimed - 
dees and the People. All looked on him as their Deliverer, and were inanaetd ft ‘4 a ae a a 
that they intreated him to take into his Hands the Government of the Em ire r Sie oe y dies. ; 
thing he aim’d at. But he did not long enjoy his Conqueft, for he dy’d ak aha, ‘he ioc 
time to name Shus-chi, his Son, for his Succeflor, who was but fix Yous Old sin ee only 
of eae ove Government to one of his Brothers calla Aas wang ea el a 
is Prince by his Courage and Polic reduced moft of sjelione’ sahich “eet 
the Tartar Yoke.;, and tho’ he might have kept the Deus San Le ae i, on he sy ae 
Government to his Nephew, as foon as he had attain'd the proper ‘fhe Yhe re Une der his Son 
hew'd himélf at once fo able in the Art of Reigning, that he foon gain’d the Homer his Sub. aes 
jeéts ; and, as:nothing efcap'd his Vigilance and Penetration, he found Means t Saat he a 
unefe and ‘Tartars {fo firmly, that they feem’d to be but one Nation, Durin his Reign hi ae 
‘tain’d the Grandeur of the Empire with fuch a Superiority of aes wee i gn, he main- 
his Subjects when living, and regretted when dead. Being at the Point of Death im : a by 
-in the twenty fourth Year of his Age, he call’d his four chief Minifters; and ‘ed - lappen’d 
chis.Concern for not having, been able to reward thofe who had faithful ferv'd hi Path oa 
-clared, that Kang-hi, who was then but eight Years old, was of all his Child fi “t tees 
ete D a ah a -his. Education to their Care. : Uidven datpetiradcrees 
e Day ‘after,the Death of the Emperor Shun-chi, hi » being uti Poe 
pont Ears cag th ate Pe te oe Oc a 
-the Army and the Crown, with the Mandari “al ‘Tribar i oe 
-at his Feet three: times, filing the Grount wid fue ee aaa themfelves 
ane ae the He Cuftomary Reverences, every Time they kneel’d, 
- . Nothing. could equal the Magnificence of the Great Court i ; 
; op ae ce me oe on both fides, drefs’d in Sillk Ad aol, a eh 2 ihe Throne 
4 s; :there: were fiity who carr 'd on ae = : = . wi ek 
Bare ly ad we ied wo Ros wenty fe gna ie fhe Then eae 
fide of them were fifty other Officers with: large Fans of Silk embroider’d wi ote 
-thefe were twenty eight large Standards, imbroider’d wit ile embroider d-with Gold; and: near 
“Figure of the M oa ie Change: - Oa Sai sen — great Deon and the 
aha ag a ae to Tpit its twenty eight Manfions in the Haven aaa ae si oe 
».yunctions and Oppofitions. with the Sun, a ‘ : : , t rent Con- 
Aftronomers call Nodes, or the DeeaHead Tr A ee Ree. which the 
ithe reft of the Mandarins carry’d Maces, Axes Hammers and ot! at Intte awd eleven 
‘Ceremony, with Heads of Thrace: Mauiters a ae eae other Inftruments of War or 
] e Sovereign Power was never fo abfol it Q “this M ‘ . ‘ 
Reign, which was one of, the longeft to be aa ae pe eG : me queng his whole 
Afia, but his great Merit and Renown pafling the panos only held in Veneration throughout 
Efteem of all. Eur ope. It was he, who, uniting the two. Ae Seen i eouanie cas ape 
brought under his Power:a vaft Extent of Country whiehis i bina into one Empire, Unites the 
: ‘Territories belonging to any; foreign Prince. As none but the W% a where interrupted by the two Tusarie: 
him Difturbance, he partly by Policy, and partly by Force bled akc Tartars were able to give Boos 
Miles beyond’ the Great Wall, where he gave hen Reade A oa m to remove three hundred 
Gnitheie Rosen, In thort, he divided this immenteC : aftures, fettling his own Subjects - 
butary and fubjeé&t to him; and kept them fill Moeinn ee Pe ee a ee a 
an abfolute Sway over the Minds of the Tartars Bowe ador'd b rai of the Lama’s, who have 
He made ufe of another Piece of Policy : for saeco his Prodi ofa like Jomeny Divinitics 
their Palaces,and were never feen by the People ; he on che nea leceffors fhut themfelves up in Appears a- 
Year, either to travel or perlorm Hlunting-Matches Erer ce a went out of his three times a ™ng his 
As foon as he had eftablifh’d a folid: Peace in his Deininions i © reall ey Expeeons on 
the Forces that were difpersd thro’ the Provinces ; : — re-call’d the greater part of 
and Luxury atirch'd thems: ff ‘ vinces ; and to prevent their being foften’d by Eafe Makes tres 
ieee dee Rise Mose el a to time into Tartary, arm’d with Bows, Arrows and Ci ae 
his Soldiers serformn Lb with Stags, Boars, Bears, Tygers, and other wild Beafts, making“? 
1s Soldiers perform long and fatiguing Journeys, Thi pias eafts, making “7 
match'din Order of Battle, at the Sound ile eee Army was divided into Companies, and 
me s ms and Trumpets. It had its Van, Rear, main Body, 


right 


His Policy, 
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right and left Wings, commanded by fo many Princes and great Lords; and was follow’d by 
Waggons, Horfes, Camels, and Mules, loaded with Provifions, and Ammunition. © ‘It was ob; 
ligd to encamp every Night, there being neither Cities, Towns, nor Villages in ‘the Weflern 
‘Turtary, whole Inhabitants dwell in Tents, difperfed over the Country ; where they feed their 
Oxcn, Horfes, and Camels, removing from Place to Place for the Conveniency of Pafture. The 
know nothing of fowing Corn or cultivating Land, but live on Milk, Cheefe, and what the 
take in Hunting. 
While the Emperor thus kept his Troops in Aétion, and the Tartars in Obedience, he did 
not leffen his Application’ to State-A ffairs, but held his Councils regularly with his Miniftersunder a 
Tent, as ifit had been a Palace, and gave them his Orders. He was inform’d of every thing, and 
govern’d the Empire wholly, by himéelf, as the Soul that gave Motion to all the Members of fo great 
aBody, not intrufting the Adminiftration either to his Ko-/au’s, or to the great Lords of the Court ; 
as for the Eunuchs of the Palace, who had fo much Power in the preceding Reigns, they had not 
Mixesthe the leaft Authority. Another piece of his Policy was, to appoint one half of the Officers of 
ce the Tribunals Chrnefe, and the other half Tertars, who being fo many Spies on each other, 
the Tribunals might prevent any Attempts to the Prejudice of either Nation; -befides, it obliged the Tartars to 
apply themfelves early to Literature, in order to qualify themfelves for Employments, according 
to the ancient Cuftom of the Empire. toe 
Extentofthe [ever fince the Peace, which this Prince concluded with the Rujffans at Nip chit,-.for fettling 
Empire. — the Limits, the true Extent of this great Empire has been known ; being in length from the moft 
Southern Point of [the Ifland of] Hay-nan, to the Extremity of that Part of Jartary, fubject 
to the Emperor, upwards of nine hundred common Leagues of France. Befides there. are many 
Kingdoms, as Korea, Tong-hing, Kochin-china, Siam, €c. which are tributary ‘to ‘the Emperor, 
who fometimes appoints, and muft always confirm their Kings, But thefe Countries differ from 
China, as well in their refpeétive Forms of Government, as in the Fertility of their Soil; the Num- 
ber, Beauty, and Largenels of their Cities ; the Religion, Genius, Manners, and Politeneis of their 
Inhabitants: fo that the Chinefe have very little Efteem for them, calling them Barbarians, and 
induftrioufly avoiding all Alliance with them. a 
Muttinte of The fifteen Provinces, into which China is divided, are not ‘equally peopled; for from Pe- 
its Inhabi- ing to Nan-chang, which is the Capital of Kyang-/i, the People are not fo numerous as in the 
pee Provinces of Che-hyang, Kyang-nan, Quang-tong, Fo-kyen, and fome others, where the gréat 
Roads as well as Cities are fo crouded, that it is troublefome to travel ; whence the Miffionaries, 
~ who have feen only thofe fine and populous Provinces, have exaggerated the Number of Inhabi- 
tants, which however far exceeds that of all Ezrope put together. Altho’ Pe-Ang itands on more 
Ground than Paris, 1 don’t believe it contains above three Millions of Souls;: which Com puta- 
tion is the more-certain, as every Head of a Family is oblig’d to give the Magiftrates .an account 
; .of the Number of Perfons that compofe it, with the Age and Sex of each. 
Great Num- Several things contribute to make this Country fo prodigioufly populous, as the Chinc/é being 
we Es allow'd many Wives ; their Sobriety and ftrong Conftitution; their Contempt for other Nations, 
" wreffes, ‘&c, which prevents their fettling or even travelling abroad ; the Goodnefsof the Climate which has béen 
“hitherto free from the Plague; and efpecially the almoft perpetual Peace which they enjoy. 
"There are in cach Province, befides the Capital (which is very large and fit to be the Seat of 
the Empire) a great Number of Cities of the firft, fecond, and third Order ; moft of which are 
built on the Banks of navigable Rivers, with large Suburbs on each fide, Add to thefe a multi- 
tude of Forts, Caftles, Villages, and Towns ; fome of which latter, efpecially thofe call’'d Ching, 
vye with Cities in Magnitude, Number of Inhabitants, and “Trade: tho’ they are only: call’d 
Towns, becaufe they have neither Walls, nor Magiftrates of their own, being govern'd by thofe 
of ‘the neighbouring Cities ; thus King-te-ching, where the fineft Porcelain is made,’ depends on 
a City, in the Diftri€t of Zhau-chew, and Fo-fhan on Kan-ton, which is but four Leagues 
Diftant, &c. : 
Form of the — Moft of the Cities of China, (but not all as fome have affirmed) are alike, being Oblong Squares, 
ules. whofe Walls are built on a Line at right Angles, and facing the four Cardinal Points as near as 
may be. In like manner, whatever way the Streets are difpofed, the Houfes ought always :to 
front the South, in order to avoid the fharpnefs of the Northwind, which does not agree with 
the Chine? ; and for this Reafon the Door is commonly made flanting in one of the fides of the 
Court. : 
Their Walls. The Walls of the Cities, which are generally very broad and high, are either of Brick or 
fquare Stone, furrounded by a wide Ditch, and fenc’d behind with a Rampart of Earth, as well 
as fortify’d with fquare Towers at certain Diftances. . , 

Every Gate is double, and opens with two Leaves; and between the Gates is a Place of Arms 
‘for exercifing the Soldiers. When one enters the firft Gate, the fecond is not to be fen, becaufe 
not oppofite. Above the Gates are fine Towers, which ferve for Arfenals and Guard-Houfes 
for Soldiers; and without the Gates are frequently large Suburbs, almoft as populous as the City. 
Their Towe In the moft frequented parts of each City, there is one or more Towers, which make a 
“ers. moft beautiful Appearance, on account of their ArchiteCtute and Hight ; fome confifting of nine, 
; but none of Ie than feven Stories. The principal Streets are generally ftreight, but often narrow, 

except thofe of the Imperial City, which are very wide, as wellas long ; and perhapsthe moft con- 
venientinthe World, efpecially for Horfes and Waggons. All the Houfes, excepting the Towers 
and fome particular Buildings overtoping the reft, are very low; and fo hid by the Walls of a 
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City, that were it not fora great numberof {quare Towers that appear, one would take it ata 
diftance for a vaft Park. There are wafte Places in fome of the C itics, becaufe not re-built fince 

they were ruin’d by the Tartars, who lately conquer'd China. But what is very remarkable, neat 

the great Cities, efpecially in the Southern Provinces, there are feen a kind of floating Cities; 
confifting of a prodigious multitude of Barks on both fides of the River, which are inhabited by 
numbers of Families, who have no other Dwellings : fo that the Water is almoft as populous as 
pees properly but two Orders in the Empire, one of the Nobility, and the other of the Ce 
People. The firft comprehends the Princes of the Blood; the Dukes, Earls, Mandarins vf Leari- cies 
ing and Arms; thofe that have been Mandarins formerly, but are not {o at prefent; and the Lité- 

ratt, who by their Studies having obtain’d the firft Degrees of Literature, are afpiring to the 
Magiftracy and Dignities of the Empite. The fecond combprehends the Hufbandmen, Merchants, 

and Tradefmen. J fhall treat of each of thefe in their Order, according to the Plan I have laid 
down. 








Of the Authority of the Emperor, and Seals of the Em- 
pire ; his common Expences, bis Palace, his Equipage, 
and the Order of bis March when he goes abroad. 


HERE is no Monarchy whofe Government is more defpotic than that of Ching... The Aithoriey 
Emperor is vefted with abfolute Authority, and’ to appearance is a kind of Divinity § and Majeny 
The Refpect which is paid him amounting to-a- fore of Adoration. His Words are like fo many ofthe Em- 
Oracles, and the leaft of his Commands as implicitly obey’d-as if they came down from Heaven. P*'°> 
None are fuffer’d to {peak to him but on their Knees, not even his eldeft Brother; or to appear 

before him with Ceremony in any other Pofture, unlefs he gives Orders to ‘the contrary. Only 

the Lords who accompany him, are permitted to ftand before him, and to bend one Knee when 

they fpeak to him. ext A Ba 

"Nhe fame Honours are paid the Emperor's Officers, when reprefenting his Perfon, and giving perend to 
his Orders, either as Envoys, of Mandarins of the Prefence. Little fhort of this is the Refpeét.due his Officers. 
to Governors, when they adminifter Juftice, who with regard to the People may be faid to be 
Emperors, and Subjects with regard to their Superiors: which admirable Subordination contributes 
more than any thing elfe to the Repofe of the Empire, where it is never confider’d who the Perfon 
is, but whom he reprefents. - : ; 

The Mandarins, the Grandes of the'Court, and the Princes of the Blood, proftrate theméfelves Profound 
not only in the Prefence of the Emperor, but-often.even before his’ Chair, his Throne, and Veneration 
every thing that is for his Ufe ; kneeling down fometimes at’ the fight of his Habit-ar his paid him. 
Girdle. Not that they are either blind to his Faults, or approve of them ; on the contrary, they 
blame them in their Hearts, and condemn him, when they fee him abandon’d to Avarice, Anger, 
or any fach fhameful Paflion. Yet they think they ought to give thefe public Marks of Venera- 
tion for their Emperor, in order to maintain Subordination fo effential to every good Government; 
and to infpire the People, by their Examples, with the Submiffion, and Obedience due to hisAu- 
thority. In confequence of this Maxim they give him the moft lofty Titles, calling him Tyen-t/, 
the Son of Heaven; Whang-ti, Auguft and fovercign Emperor ; Shing-whang, Holy Emperor ; Lofty Titles 
Shau-ting, Palace Royal; Van-fwi, Ten thoufund Years, Thefe Names, and many more of the given him. 
fame Nature, thew not only their great Refpeét for his Perfon, but the Vows.they make for : his 
Prefervation, , é ae 

No Subjedt, be his Rank or Quality ever fo great, dares ride on Horfeback, or pafs in ‘a Chair 
before the Gate of his Palace ; but as foon as he approaches it, he muft alight, and not. mount 
again till he comes to the Place appointed for that Purpofe. On certain ftated Days of the Week, 
or Month, all the Grandecs are oblig’d to appear in Habitsof Ceremony, in one of the Courts His Th 
of the Palace, to pay their Homage; where, if he does not appear perfonally, they muft pro- sdoyed ie 
ftrate themfelves before his Throne. If he falls dangeroufly fick, it caufes a general Alarm, the his Ablence. 
Mandarins of all Orders affemble in a vaft Court of the:Palace ; and without regarding the Incle- 
mencies of the Air, or the Rigor of the Seafon, pafs both Nights and Days on their Knees, to 
teftify their Grief, and intreat Heaven to reftore Fis Health. Forif the Emperor fuffers, all the 
Empire fuffers in his Perfon, hisLofs being the only Misfortune which his Subjeéts ought to dread. _ 

. Inthe middle of the Courts of the Palace, there is a Path paved with large Stones, for the M 
* ‘ >. arks of 
Emperor to walkon when he goes oitt ; and thofe that pafsalong it muft run faft, which isa Refpett. 
mark of Refpeét obferv'd in paffing before a Perfon of Quality : but they have a particular way 
of Running, which is efteem’d as graceful among the Chinefe, as the making a handfome Bow in 
Europe. The firft Miffionaries were oblig’d to learn this Ceremony before they faluted the late 
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Emperor upon their Arrival at Pe-Aing 1 After they had pafs'd thro’ eight great Courts, they ars 
rivid at his Apartment, which was a Kong ; for fo they call the great Halls or Parlours, ftandin 
by themfelves, built upon Slabs of white Marble, where the Emperor lives. : 

This Kong confifted of a Hall,inwhich there was a Throne, and a Chamber, where he was fitting 
on a Kan or Effrade, raifed three Foot, which took up the whole length of the Room. The Kan 
was cover’d with a plain white Felt, affecting perhaps this Simplicity as being in Mourning for 
his Grand-Mother, His Habit was only of Black Sattin, lin’d with Sable-Fur, fich as moft of 
the confiderable Officers wear ; he fat crofs lege’d after the Tartarian Fafhion, and they made 
the Imperial Salute, as perform’d by thofe who have Audience of this Prince. 

Thefmperial As foon as the Perfon isenter’d the Door of the Hall, he muft run in a graceful manner till 

Salate. he comes to the Bottom of the Chamber fronting the Emperor; where he mutt ftand a little 
while with both Arms ftretch’d downwards, and after bending his Knees, bow to the Ground 
three times, then rife up again: and repeat this laft Ceremony the feechd and third time, till he js 

__ commanded to advance, and kneel at the Emperor's Feet. 

aeons Yellow is the Emperor’s Colour, and is forbidden every body elfe. His Veit is cover'd with 

Arms, Dragons, which is his Coat of Arms; none elfe dating to wear them with five Claws, on pain 
of Punifhment. He dates hiseLetters, Decrees, and all his publick Aéts with the Years of his 
Reign, and the Day of the Moon ; as for Inftance, The fixteenth Year of my Reign, and the 
fixth of the fourth Moon. 

The Sentiments of the profoundeft Veneration for their Emperors, which the Chine are 
brought up in from their Cradles, are corroborated by that abfolute and boundlef§ Power ‘vefted 
in him by the Laws. He only has the Difpofal of the Livesand Fortunes of his Subjects ; nor 
can the Vice-Roy, the Tribunals, nor any fovereign Court of Judicature, punifh a Criminal with 
Death, till the Sentence be firft confirm’d by the Emperor. 

The Condi: = ‘The Princes of the Blood-Royal, however dignify'd by their Birth, have neither Power nor 
nee Credit in the State. They have the Title of Regulo, and are allow’d a Palace, and a Court with 
Blood. Officers and a Revenue conformable to their Rank ; but they have not the leaft Authority over 
the People, who yet pay them the greateft Refpect. Formerly, when they were difperfed in the 
Provinces, the Officers of the Crown remitted them their Revenue every three Months; that by 
posing it as faft as it came to hand, they might be difabled from laying up any part of it for 
itious or rebellious Purpofes, and they were even forbidden on pain of Death to remove 
from the Place appointed for their Refidence: but fince the Tartars have been Matter of China, 
the Emperor judg’d it more proper that all the Princes fhould live at Court under his Eye. They 
have alfo Houfes, Lands, and Rents, befides what the Emperor allows them for their Expences ; 
and improve their Money by the Induftry of their Domettics, fo that fome of them are 
very rich, 

Peper tt The Emperor alone difpofes of all Offices in the State. He names the Vice-Roys and Govers 
mploy- Mors, raifing and degrading them according to their Capacities and Merits, (for, generally {peak- 
ments, ing, no Place in the Empire is venal;) even the Princes of the Blood have no Right to their Title, 
without his exprefs Permiffion, which they could not obtain if they were irregular in their Condut, 
Cin choofea oF negligent in their Duty. He chufes for his Heir fuch of his Sons as he judges fitteft to fucceed 
Succeffor, him; and if he thinks there is none of his Family capable of governing well, he pitches on one of 
his Subjects whom he deems moft worthy. In the earlieft times there have been Inftances of 
Princes, who are ftill revered by the Chinefe for having prefert’d the Welfare of the State to the 
i nee Glory and Splendor of their own Family ; but for feveral Ages paft, the Emperors have nomis 
fure. nated their Succeffors out of the Princes of their own Blood. However, it is neceffary that the 
Perfon eleéted fhould have real Merit, and proper Qualifications, for otherwife the Emperor would 
lofe his Reputation, and infallibly occafion great Diforders, On the other hand if he prefers to 
the eldeft one who has more Merit, then his Name becomes immortal ; but if, after being de- 
clar’d his Succeffor with the ufual Solemnities, he is wanting in his Duty, or commits any great 

Mifdemeanor, it is in the Emperor's Power to difinherit him, and name another in his Place. 

The Jate Emperor Keng-bi, making ufe of this Right, depofedin a very fingular Manner his 
only Son by his lawful Wife, on fufpecting his Fidelity. It was furprifing to fee him, who but a 
little before was almoft equal to the Emperor, loaded with Irons. His Children and_principal 
Officers were involv'd in the fame Fate; and the public Gazettes were immediately fill'd with 
Manifefto’s, wherein the Emperor inform’d his Subje¢ts of his Reafons, No Sentence of any 
Tribunal whatever is of force till ratify’d by the Emperor : but thofe that proceed immediately 
from himfelf are perpetual and irrevocable ; the Vice-Roys and Tribunals of the Provinces 
being oblig’d to have them regiftred, and publifh’d immediately in all Places of their Jurifdidtion. 
His Power extends over the Dead as well as Living, beftowing Titles of Honour on the Decealed; 
for, to recompenfé the Perfonal Merit, either of the Deceafed or their Defcendants, he confers 
Titles of Honour on them, which extend to their whole Families. ; 

Furdamentil But abfoluteas his Poweris, it isreftrain’d by the fame Law thatenforcesit. Itisa Principleas old as 
the Chine. the Monarchy itfelf, That the Stateisa large Family; and that a Prince ought to have the fame Regard ' 
Government for his Subjects,thata Father hasfor hisChildren, whom heought to apis with an equal Goodnels and 
Affection. This Notion isengrafted inthe Minds of the Chine/e, who judge of the Merit and Talents 
ACheck to Of the Prince, folely by the Paternal Affection which he thews to his Subjeéts; and the Care he 
theEmperor's takes to make them fentfible of it by procuring their Happinefs, So that he ought to be, according 


Power. to their way of exprefling it, The Father and Mother of bis People; nor ought he to make nine 
cat’ 
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’ them, but in proportion as he gains their Love by his Goodnefs and Virtue, It is in this 
eke draw the Charadter of their great Emperors, and their Books are full of thisMaxim. 

It is the general Notion of the Chinefe, that an Emperor is oblig’d to attend to the minuteft Hele 
matters which concern his People ; that he is not elevated to fo high a Station to divert himelf, Father of the 
but that he fhould place his Diverfions in difcharging the Duties of the Emperor, and prove by his People. 
Application, Vigilance, and Tendernefs for his Subjects, that he is The Father and Mother of bis People. 

When his Conduét is not agreeable to this Idea, he falls into the utmoft Contempt; “ Why 
“© (fay the Chine/2) has Tyen placed him on the Throne ? Isit not that he may be as a Father 
*« and a Mother to us?” - 

A Chinefe Emperor is continually ftudying how to pteferve this Reputation. Whenever any Eidearony 
Province is afflited with Calamities, he fhuts him(elf up in his Palace, falts, denies himfclf of oooh 
all Pleafures, and publithes Decrees to exempt it from the ufual Taxes, and procure it fufficient rater. 
Relief. In thofe Decrees he affects alfo to fet forth how deeply he is touch’d with the Miferies of 
his People, faying, ‘‘ That he carries them in his Heart; that he bewails their Misfortune 
** Night and Day; and that all his Thoughts are employ’d to render them happy :"" making ufe 
of many fuch Expreffions, to convince his Subjects how tenderly he loves them, The Emperor 
Yong-ching went fo far as to order, that whenever any part of the Empire was threatened with a 
Calamity, he fhould be inform’d of it inftantly by a Courier ; that as he believed himéelf account- 
able for every Misfortune that befel the State, he might by his Conduct appeafe the Anger of 
Tyen. The Laws are a farther Check on the Sovereign Authority, in that they allow the Hie Buin i 
Mandazins, whenever the Ernperor commits any Faults in his Adminiftration tending to over- joan 7 ci 
throw good Order in the Government, to reprefent them to him in the moft humble and himhisfauits 
re{peétfal maaner by way of Petition: and fhould he either diftegard fuch Remonftrances, or 
punith the Mandarin, whe had the Courage and Zeal to make them, be would intirely lofe the 
Hearts of the People; while the Mandarin would have the higheft Applaules, and his Name be- 
come immortal. There have been feveral of thefe Martyrs for the Public in China, who, when 
the Prince deviated from a wife Adminiftration, {poke their Minds, without fearing either Punith- 
ment or Death itfelf. 

Befides, the Tranquillity of the Empire depends intirely upon the Prince's Care to fee the 
Laws put in Execution. For fuch is the Genius of the Chinefe, that were not the Emperor and 
his Council fteady and attentive to the Conduét of the Vice-Roys and the Mandarins, who are 
at a diftance from the Court, they would become fo many petty Tyrants in the Provinces, and 
banith Juftice from the Tribunals, This would raife fuch a Spirit in that numerous People, that 
finding themfelves ill ufed and opprefs'd in any Province, they would begin to affemble, and 
foon break out into a General Revolt. The Difcontent would quickly fpread from one 
Province to another, and thus the whole Empire would prefently be in a Flame. For it is the 
Charaéter of this Nation, thatif the firft Sparks of Rebellion be not immediately quench'd, they 
in a fhort time produce the moft dangerous Revolutions, whereof China furnifhes fevcral Exam- 
ples: which have taught the Emperors, that nothing but an indefatigable Application, and their 
treading in the Steps of their wife Anceftors, can fecure their Authority. 

One of the moft confiderable Marks of the Imperial Authority is, Ze Sea/s; which are em- Thelmperial 
ploy’d to authorife the Public Acts, and all the Decifions of the Tribunals. ‘The Emperor’s Seal 5° 
is abouteight Inches fquare, and of a very fine Jafper, a Stone highly efteem’d in China ; nor 
is any other Perfon whatever allow’d to ufe it in a Seal. It iscall’d, Yz—/be, and taken out of the 
dn-yu-foan, that is, The Mountain of the Agate Seal, concerning which the Cbinefé relate feveral 
Fables. Among the reft they tell us, that formerly the Fong-whang having appeat'd on this Moun- 
tain, refted on a rough Stone; which being broken by a fkilful Lapidary he found therein this 
famous Stone, whereof the Seal of the Empire is made. The Fong-whang is the Pheenix of the 
Chinefe, who account it a Bird of Profperity, and the Fore-runner of the Go/den Age ; but indeed 
it exifts only in their Books and Chimerical Paintings, 

The Honorary Seals given to the Princes are of Gold; thofe of the Vice-Roys and great Man. Seals of 
darins, or Magiltrates of the firft Rank, are of Silver ; and thofe of the inferior Mandarins, or co 
Magiftrates, are only of Brafs or Lead, being larger or {maller according to the Dignity of the 
Magiftrate. When it is worn out, theyare to acquaint the Tribunal, which fends them another, ob- 
liging them to return the old one. Since the Tartars have fettled in China, the Charaéters infcribed 
on thefe Seals are both Chinefe and Tartarian, as the Tribunals are compofed of both Nations, 

When the Emperor fends Vifitors into the Provinces, toexamine the Condutt of the Governors, 
Magiftrates, and private Perfons, he gives each of them the Seal of their Office. : 

One of thele Vifitors, having a¢ted for fome time in the Province appointed him, of a fud- ee st! 
den difappear’d; and when any came to apply to him for Juttice, his Domeftics put them off, dhe aanpire: 
telling them their Mafter was fo dangeroufly ill, that he could neither hear their Complaints, nor 
receive their Petitions. A Mandarin, who was one of his Friends, fufpecting it to be only a 
feign'd Sicknefs, and fearing fuch a piece of Negligence would hurt him at Court, went to fee 
"him. After being put off feveral times by the Servants, he at length got Admittance into his 

- Chamabgr, and afk’d his Reafon for concealing himfelf in that manner. 

The Vifitor ftill pretended to be indifpofed: but the Mandarin prefs'id him fo home, proteft- Story of one. 
ing to ferve him, if Occafion were, at the hazard of his Life ; that the Magiftrate difclofing his 
Diftrefs, “They have ftolen, faid he, the Seals given me by the Emperor, fo that not being able 
“ to feal the Difpatches, 1 have thought fit to difappedr”. The Mandarin, who faw that the 
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leat ill Confequence that could attend his Friend was the lofs of his Employment, his own For- 
tune, and that of his Family, asked him if he had any Enemies, ‘ Alas! anfwered the Vifitor 
“ fiching, Hence arifes my Confufion and Defpair. The chief Magiftrate of the City has de- 
clared himfelf againft me on all Occafions which concern the Funétions of my Office. He 
will certainly inform the Cour’, as foon as he comes to know J have loft the Seals, and then 
Tamunidone. Take my Advice, (reply’d the Mandarin, who was an ingenious Man,) remove 
every thing you have of Value into the moft fecret Part of your Palace, and at Night fet the 
Apartment on Fire, and alarm the Neighbourhood. As foon as that Officer comes to give Or- 
ders according to his Duty, do you publickly deliver into his Hands the little Coffer where 
the Seals were kept; telling him, that as you have nothing fo precious as that Depfofitum of the 
Emperor’s, you give it into his Cuftody, till you have Occafion for it; and if he, my Lord, added 
the Mandarin, malicioufly caufed the Seals to be ftolen, he will replace them in the Coffer ; 
or you may accufe him with having loft them”, The Matter fucceeded as the Mandarin had 
forefeen, and the Seals were reftored to the Vifitor. 
The Seals which the Magiftrates receive from the Emperor, are on the Days of Ceremonies, 
(or when they go to vifit thofe to whom they would fhow Refpect) carry’d before their Chair in 
a golden Box, by two Men, upon a kind of a Litter; and being come to the Place appointed, 
they are laid on a Side-Table, cover’d with a Carpet. 
Erapetoi’s The Emperor of China is render'd no JefS formidable on account of his great Revenue, than the 
Revenue. Extent of his Empire. But it is not eafy to fay exadtly what the firft amounts to, becaufe the An- 
nual Tribute is paid partly in Money and partly in Commoditics: and is colleéted from all 
kinds of Lands, even the Mountains; from Salts, Silks, Calico, Linen, and divers other Goods; 
from the Ports, Sea~Coafts, Cuftom-Houfes and Barks; from the Forefts, Royal Gardens, Confilca- 
tions, &e. . ‘ 

The Tribute paid by every Perfon in this populousEmpire between the Years of twenty and 
fixty, amountsto immenfe Sums; they fay that formerly upward of 58,000,000 Inhabitants paid 
this Tax. Inthe Poll made at the Beginning of the Reign of Kang-hi, there were found 
11,052,872 Families; and 59,788,364 Men able to bear Arms: and yet neither the Princes nor 
Oijicers of the Court ; nor the Mandarins, nor the Soldiers who have ferved and been difcharged ; 
nor the Literatr, the Licenttates, the Doctors, the Bonzas, nor young Perfons under twenty years 
of Age ; nor the great Multitudes living either on the Sea, or on Rivers, in Barks, are compre- 
ee hended in this Number. 
paging THe The Number of Bonzas is a great deal above 1,000,060; of which there are 2,000 un- 
bute, married at Pe-hing, befides 350,000 more in their Temples eftablifhed in different Places by the 

Emperor's Patents. ‘The [Literary] Batchelors alone are about go,ooo, ‘Tis true, the Civil 
Wars, and Settlement of the Tartars, deftroy'd an innumerable Quantity of Pcople ; but they 
have increafed extremely fince, by means of the profound Peace. 
Imperial ‘There arc, befides, 10,000 Barks maintained by the Emperor, for bringing to Court the Tri- 
Barks, and bute in Commodities ; he receiving annually 40,1 55,490 Sacks of Rice, Wheat and Millet, each 
anountotthe Sack weighing a hundred and twenty Pounds; 1,315,937 Loaves of Salt, weighing fifty Pound 
"each ; 210,470 Sacks of Beans, and 22,598,597 Bundles of Straw for his Horfes , in wrought 
Silks and Stuffs 191,530 Pound weight, each Pound of twenty Ounces ; 409,896 Pound of 
unwrought Silk ; 396,480 Pieces of Calico ; 560,280 Piecesof Linen Cloth : befides vaft Quan- 
tities of Velvet, Sattin, Damask, and other Silks; Varnith, Oxen, Sheep, Hogs, Geefe, Ducks, 
Wild-Fow], Fith, Pot-Herbs, Fruits, Spices ; and many forts of Wine, which are annually brought 
into the Imperial Palace. The whole Revenues of the Emperor amounting in French Money to neat 
200,000,0000f Jacl; each being an Ounce of Silver, whofe intrinfick Value is a hundred French Sols. 
The Emperor may lay new Taxes on the People, if the Occafions of the State fhould require 
jt; but the fettled Tributes being fufficient to defray all his Expences, he very feldom ufes this 
Power. There is fcarcely a Year. but he excepts fome Province or other from paying the Tri- 
bute, if it happens to be affli€ted with Famine, or any other Calamity. 
Order in J As the Lands are furvey’d, and the Number of Families, as well as what is due to the Empe- 
raer i ic . . . 
vying, tor, is known, ‘tis eafy to compute what each City ought to pay yearly. The Tax Gatherers 
of the refpective Cities never feize the Goods of thofe who are flow in paying, or feck to avoid it 
by continual Delays, for that would ruin Families ; and therefore from the middle of the Spring, 
when they begin to plow, to the time of Harveft, the Mandarins are not fuffered to moleft the 
Peafants. The Courfe they take to oblige them to pay, is by the Baftonado and Imprifonment ; 
or elfe by billetting on them the old Men maintain’d in each Town on the Emperor’s Charity, 
who remain in their Houfes till they have confumed as much as their Arrears amount to. 
andtranfmit- 'Thefe Officers are accountable for what they receive to the Pi-ching-1/é, or Treafurer Ge- 
die Te neral of the Province, who is next to the Viceroy ; to whom at certain times they are obliged to 
: remit the Money they colleét. They fend it on Mules, each carrying two thoufand Taéls, in two 
wooden Veffels, like long Barrels, which are fecured with Jron Cramps. The Pi-ching-t/é accounts 
to the Hi-p%, which is the fecond fupreme Tribunal of Pe-king, having the Super-intendency 
of the Finances; andthe Hi-p# accounts to the Emperor. Nothing is better order'd Uvan thi 
manner of impofing and collecting the Tributes, allowing for fome little Frauds in the Under-Ofhi- 
cers, 
Boeke China is remarkable in that its Emperor is as a great Head of a Family, who provides for all 
employ’. the Neceffities of his Officers. This Cuftom, which has continued invariable among the Chiseé, 
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is not unlike what was praétifed formerly in the Court of the Kings of France, where Bread, 
Wine, Meats, Candles, and the like were diftributed. From which Difributions, called 
Livraifons, or Deliveries, came the Term Lrvery, applied to the Domeftics, who were of the 
fame Livery or Diftribution, that is, belonged to the fame Mafter. 2 ; ; 

Great Part of the Imperial Commodities are confumed in the Provinces, in Penfions, in main- [py Penfiors; 
taining the Poor, efpecially old People and Invalids, who are very numerous ; in the Salary of 

the Mandarins, Payment of the Forces, publick Buildings, &c, and the Overplus is carried to payment of 
Pr-king, to defray the Expences of the Palace and the Metropolis: where the Emperor main- the Forces. 
tains 160,000 regular Troops, exclufive of their Pay, which they receive in Money, befides near 
five thoufind Mandarins; among whom there is diftributed, every Day, a certain Quantity of Hepivin 
Fleth, Fith, Sale Herbs, &c. and once a Month they have Rice, Beans, Wood, Coals and Straw, jhe Ea peines 
all which are delivered them very plentifully. The fame Cuftom is obferved with regard to thofe of the Quan. 
avho are called to Court, or fent from thence into the Provinces; they are ferved, and all their 
Charges defrayed on the Road, being furnifhed with Barks, Horfes, Carriages and Inns, which 
are kept at the Emperor’s Expence. 

When a Mandarin is difpatch’d by the Court, they give him a Kang-ho, that is, an Order of the 
Court, made out by the Ping-Pi, or Tribunal of the Militia, and fealed with its Seals ; by 
which the Officers of the Pofts and Cities are obliged to furnith without Delay, whatever the 
Kang-ho direéts, and as a Proof of having executed it, apply their Seals to it. They provide 
Men to draw the Barks, and carry the Baggage, which is weighed by the Poft-mafter 
General's Order, who allows as many Men as are neceffary to carry it, at the Rate of fifty Chine/e 
Pounds Weight each Man. 

The Number of Soldiers maintain’d by the Emperor along the Great Wall, and in the Cities Emperor's 
and fortify’d Places, amounted formerly to 770,000 ; which Number has been increafed, For. 
but not diminithed, for they never reduce their Forces, They are to ferve for Guards to the Grand 
Mandarins, Governors, Officers and Magiftrates: they even attend them on their Journeys, and 
in the Night keep Watch about their Barks or Inns, being relieved at every Place the Mandarin 
halts at, The Emperor likewife keeps near 565,000 Horfes to remount the Cavalry, and for 
the Ufe of Pofts and Couriers to carry his Orders, and thofe of the Tribunals into the Provinces. 

He alfo defrays the Expences of all Foreign Ambaffadors, from the Day they enter till the Day Expences of 
they leave his Dominions; furnifhing them with Horfes, Barks, and all neceflary Carriages, mpaaeom, 
as well as Provifions for the Journey: and when they arrive at Court lodges them in a Palace, c~ 
where as a Token of Friendfhip he fends them every other Day Difhes from his own Table ; 

and when he has a Mind to thew particular Marks of his Affection, he adds fome extraordinary 

Meffes. I do not mention this Monarch’s Expences with regard either to public Buildings, in 

the Cities and Country, or the Repairs of his Palace. 

Altho’ the Defcription of the Palace in the Beginning of this Volume [. 67.] may feem fuffi- Supplemental 
cient to give the Reader an Idea of it; yet I thall here add feveral other Particulars, in the Words Ues7Ption 
of one of the Miffionaries, who had the Honour to be admitted into the Emperor’s Prefence, and 
to falute him in his own Apartment. ‘‘ It confifts, fays he, of an aftonifhing Colleétion of 
Buildings, and a long Row of Courts, Galleries and Gardens, which altogether make a mag- 
nificent Appearance, As the Southern Gate is never opened but forthe Emperor, we came in 
by that facing the Eaft, which leads into a vaft Court to the South of the Palace. This Court gia Court. 
is {quare, being two hundred Geometrical Paces from North to South; it is paved with large 
Bricks, and the Walks laid with broad flat Stones. At each Angle is a large oblong 
Building, with a double Roof, whofe Ground-Story has three Entrances,: like the Gates of 
Cities. Before we enter’'d the next Court, we came to a Canal, moft dry, running 
parallel to the Walls of it from Eait to Weft. We paffed over this Canal by one of 
the fix white Marble Bridges, built towards the Middle, facing fo many Arches or cpen 
Gates, each fupporting a large Building that has a Platform or Tower, with a double 
Roof, whofe Thicknefs is upwards of twenty Geometrical Paces, At each End of the 
Bridge leading to the middle Gate are two great round Pillars of white Marble, upon a large 
Pedettal, furrounded with a Baluftrade,of the fame. The Bafe is adorn'd with two great Lions, 
each between feven or eight Foot high, and fceming as if they had been cut out of one Block. 

Paffing Northward thro’ the. Gate into this fecond Court (which is in Length about a hun- Second Court 
dred Geometrical Paces, and fifty in Breadth) we found at the Entrance two other white 
marble Columns, adorn’d with Dragons in Relievo, with two finall Wings below a Chapiter 

which is flat and very broad. , 

‘From thence we entred a third Court, twice the Length of the fecond, and a little wider, yy; dc 
with five Gates, and Buildings over them like the former. Thefe Gates are very thick, and co- Wee ee 
vered with Plates of Iron, faften’d on with rows of Brafs Nails, whofe Heads are bigger than a 
Man’s Fift. all the Buildings of the Palace are placed on Bafes as high as a Man, of a reddith 
grey Marble, very ill polithed, and adorn’d with Mouldings. 

All thefe Courts are furrounded with very low Buildings, covered with yellow Tiles. At the 
-Bostgip of this third Court, there is a long Building flank’d with two Pavilions, whofe Wings 
are terminated by two other Pavilions, which are like the farft: being double roofed and {ur- 
rounded with Galleries as well as the Wings, and the lower Part of the Building; which ftands on a 
Platform of Bricks with its Parapet, and little Embrafures, being near thirty five Foot high, The 
Bult of the Platform, for fix Foot above the Ground, is of Marble. The Paflage: is by three 
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Gates like the former, with this Difference, that the Nails and Iron Work are gilded. There 
were feveral Guaads at this Gate, among whom was a Ko-/au, or [one of the Prime] Miniflers of 
State, who having been accufed of taking a Bribe, was condemn’d as one of a Company of Sol- 
diers to guard this Poft: But notwithitanding his Difgrace, all who paffed fluted him by 
bending the Knee; {till regarding him on account of the high Station he once pofleffed. 

After we had paffed thro’ thefe three Courts, which have nothing remarkable excepting their 
Extent, we entered into a fourth. Near fourfcore Geometrical Paces fquare, and exceedingly 
agreeable. It is furrounded with Galleries, interrupted at proper Diftances with little open Halls 
fomewhat high, having Steps before them, with their Flights of white Mable, which go quite 
round, Thro’ this Court runsa little Canal, lin’d with white Marble, whole Sides are adorn’d 
with Balifters of the fame Fafhion : It has over it four or five fingle arched Bridges of white 
Marble, adorn’d with Mouldings and Baffo Relievo’s. At the Bottom of this Court there 
isa large and magnificent Hall, with three fine Stair-Cafes, whofe Flights are adorn’d with Ba- 
lifters of the fame Kind. 

The fifth Court, which follows, is nearly of the fame Form and Size ; but makes a finer Ap- 
pearance, as having a large fquare Perton, three Stories high, each adorn’d with Bulifters of white 
Marble. This Perron takes up near half the Length of the Court, and two thirds of its Breadth : 
It is about eighteen Foot high, built upon a Bafe of Siam Marble, which is coarfer, and up- 
wards of fix Foot high, It has three Stair-Cafes, whereof the middle one is moft cunfiderable 
having near the Foot of it two great Brafs Lions; and on the Top of the Pcrron are eight Vides 
of the fame Metal, about {even Foot high. This Perron is before a large and magnificcsit Full 
where the Emperor receives the Memorials and Petitions daily prefented hiin by the enade 
Ae of the fovereign Tribunals, who firft perform the accuftom’d Proftrations at the great 

tairs, 

Afterward we paffed thro’ two other fuch Courts, with Perrons of the fame Form as well as 
‘Size, and encompafled with the like Buildings, furnithed with Stair-Cafes and Balifters round 
them. We were conduéted through a Door on the Right-hand of the laft Court into another 
about two hundred Paces long; being a kind of Hippodrome, [or Place for Horfe Racing] at the 
End of which on the Left-hand, we entred a great open Hall, where we found Guards, and 
waited fome time for the Mandarin, appointed to conduét us into the Apartment of the Emperor, 
Him we followed thro’ a ninth Court, fomething lefs than the former, but equally fumptuous, 
At the End of it appeared a large Building, of an oblong Figure, with a double Roof, cover'd 
with yellow varnifh'd Tiles, like the preceding. This is the Palace where the Emperor's 
Apartment is ; to which there led a Caufey, railed about five or fix Foot high, inclofed with Bali- 
fters of white Marble, and pav'd with the fame. None but the Emperor may pafs this Way, or 
thro’ the middle of the other Courts. 

This Palace, which fhines with Carvings, Varnifh, Gilding and Painting, ftands upon a 
kind of a Platform, pav’d with large fquare Pieces of a beautiful green Marble, polifh’d like 
Glafs, and laid fo clofe together, that one can fearcely difcern the Joihings. At the Entrance 
of the great Hall, there is a Door, which opens into a large f{quare Room paved with Marble ; 
where the Emperor was fitting on an Eftrade, after the Tartar Fathion. The Beams of this 
Room were fupported by wooden Columns varnifh’d with red; and fixed in fuch a manner in the 
Wall that they were even with its Surface. We perform’d the ufual Ceremonies, that is, we 
ranged ourfelves in a Line facing the Emperor, and fell on our Knees three times, bowing every 


time to the Ground. In receiving thefe Marks of our Refpect himfelf, he did us a great Favour ; 


for when the Mandarins of the fix Sovereign Courts come every fifth Day, on the firft Day of 
the Year, and on the Emperor’s Birth Day, to perform thefe Ceremonies, he is fcarce ever pre- 
fent ; and is fometimes at a good Diftance from the Palace when they pay him their Homages, 
After we had performed this Duty we approached his Perfon, kneeling on one Side, and ina 
Line: He afked us our Names, Ages and Country, and entertain’d us with a Sweetnefs and Af- 
fability which would be furprizing in any Prinee, but wasmuch more fo in the Emperor of China, 
It mult be confels’'d, that this Series of Couris all on a Level and ranged in a Line; this Colle¢tion 
of Buildings, tho confufed and ununiform ; interfperfed* with Pavilions, Galleries, Collonades, 
Balifters, Stair-Cafes of Marble, and a multitude of varnifh’d Roofs, cover’d with yellow Tiles, 
fo bright and beautiful, that when the Sun fhines on them, they look as if they were gilt with 
Gold: J fay it muft be confefs'd that all this prefents fomething fo inexpreffibly magnificent to 
the Eye, as to difcover it to be the Palace of a great Emperor. 

If to thefe we add, the Courts that have been made on the Wings for Offices, and Stables ; 
the Palaces of the Princes of the Blood, with thofe of the Emprefs, and of the Women ; the Gardens, 
Ponds, Lakes and Woods, in which are kept all forts of Animals, the Whole will appear fur- 
prizing. What we have defcribed is only the inner Palace feparated by a great Wall from the 
outer, which itfelf is inclofed with a very high and thick Wall, about two Leagues in Compafs, 
and refembles a little City ; the different Officers of the Court, and a great Number of Tradef- 
men of all forts who are in the Service of the Emperor, lodging in it. 

Near Pe-king liesthe Pleafure-Houfe of theancient Emperors, nolefs than tencommon F/énce” 
Leagues in Circumference ; but it differs vaflly from the Royal Palaces in Europe, having neither 
Marble nor Water-Works, nor Stone Walls about it, It is furnifhed with four Rivulets of excel- 
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lent Water, whofe Banks are planted with Trees; and is compofed of three Buildings very large 
and neat, with feveral Fith-ponds, Paftures for Roebucks, wild Mules, and otlier fallow Beafts ; 
Sheep-folds, Kitchen-gardens, grecn Walks, Orchards, and fome Picces of Ground under Corn ; 
with all that renders Country Life agreeable. Hither the Emperors formerly retired from Bufi- 
nefs, to relieve the Cares of Government, and tafte the Sweets of a private Life, They feldom 
went out of their Palaces, imagining that the lefs they appeared ih Publick the greater Refpect 
-would be paid them; but the Tartars, who now poffefs the Throne, affect greater Popularity, 
without departing too far from the Cuftoms of the Chinef. 

When the Emperor goes out of the Palace, he is always attended by a great Number of 
Lords of his Court ; every thing glitters in his Train, the Arms, the Harnefs of the Hortes, the 
Streamers, the Umbrella’s, the Fans, and all the other Enfigns of. the Imperial Dignity. 

The Princes and the Lords go foremoft on Horfeback, follow’d by the Ko-/au’s or Prime Mi- 
hifters, and the Great Mandarins ; they advance clofe' to the Houfes on both Sides, leaving the 
middle of the Streets clear. After them march twenty four Standards of yellow Silk, which is the 
Emperor's Livery, embroider’d with golden Dragons, which is his Coat of Arms. ‘Thefe are fol- 
lowed by twenty-four Umbrella’s of the fame Colour, and as many Fans, which are very gurius 
and rich. The Life-Guards ate cloathed in Yellow, each wearing a kind of Head-Piece, “and in 
their Hands a fort of Javalin or half Pike gilt; on the Top of which is the Figure of thé Sun or 
of a Crefcent, or the Head of fome Animal. Twelve Footmen drefs’d in the fame Colour, ‘carry 
on their Shoulders the Emperor’s Chair, which is very magnifcient. At divers Places’ on the 
Road there are a great Number of thefe Footmen to relieve one another, A Bahd of Mulick, 
ot Trumpets, and other forts of Inftruments, accompanies the Emperor; playing all the while. 
Lait of all, a great Number of Pages and Footmen clofe the Proceffion : But now that the Em- 
perors appear oftner abroad, they are attended with a lefs Retinue. When Kang-hr vilited the 
Southern Provinces, he went by Water, going on board a new Bark built on purpofe ; accom- 
panied with his Children, the great Lords, and an infinite Number of trufty Orhicers: befides, 
there were fuch a Number of Troops on the Road that he feemed to march in the mid? of an 
Army. He made but fhort Stages, ttopping from Time to Time to examine Things himiclf, 
and to be informed exadtly of whatever occur’d; but in his Return to Pe-ding, his Bark proceeded’ 
Day and Night. ; 

When he went into Tarfary, to tike the Diverfion of Hunting, he then aétually march'd at 
the Head of an Army, as if he was going to conquer an Empire: But having defcribed elfewhere’ 
the Magnificence of the Habits, Tents, and Equipages, belonging to the Train of this Prince, 
and of all the Grandees who attended him on thefe Occafions; I fhall fpeak at prefent only of the 
Pomp in which he uled to go, when he offer'd folemn Sacrifices in the Tetmple of Tyen, The’ 
Account whereof (taken from P. Magalbaens) is the more certain, becaufe thele sorts’ of Cere- 
monies are always regulated and invariably obferv’d. 

This Proceffion began with twenty four Drums, rang’d in two Files; and twenty-four Trum- 
pets, (made of U-rong-/hu, a Wood greatly efteem’d by the Chinefe) more than three Foot long, 
and about eight Inches in Diameter at the Mouth: they are in the Shape of Bells, adorn’d 
with Circles of Gold, and fuit very well with the Drums. 

Next to thefe were twenty four Men in the fame Livery; arm'd with Staves feven ot eight 
Foot long, varnifh’d with red, and adorn’d with gilded Foliayes. Then a hvndred Soldiers car- 
tying Halberts, the Jron Partof which ends in a Crefcent. A hundred Mace-Be rers, whofe Arms. 
were japan’d with red Varnith, mixed with Flowers, and gilded at the End. Four hundred great 
Lanthorns finely adorn’d, Four hundred Flambeaux made of a Wood, which burns for a lon 
Time, and yields a great Light. Two hundred Spears, fome fet off with Locks of Silk of various 
Colours; others with the Tails of Panthers, Foxes, and other Animals, Twenty four Banners, on 
which were painted the Signs of the Zodiac, which the Chinefé divide into twenty four Parts, 
fifty fix other Banners, exhibiting the fifty fix Conftellations, to which the Chinefe reduce all 
the Stars, Two hundred Fans (fupported by long gilded Sticks) painted with diverfe Fioures of 
Dragons, Birds and other Animals. Twenty four Umbrellas richly adorn’d ; and a Boufet car~ 
ry’d by Officers of the Kitchen, and furni(h’d with gold Utenfils, fuch as Bafons, Ewers, &c, 

After thefe had march’din good Order, the Emperor follow’d on Horfeback pomponfly dref‘d 
with a grave majeftic Air; on each Side of him was carry’d arich Umbrella, large chough ie 
fhade both him and his Horfe, He was furrounded with ten white led Horfes (whofe Saddles and 
Bridles were enrich’d with Gold and precious Stones. A hundred Spear Men, and the Pages of 
the Bed Chamber. Pe 

After which appear'd in the fame Order, all the Princes of the Blood, the Regulo’s, the Chief 
Mandarins, and the Lords of his Court in their Habits of Ceremony. Five hundred young Gentle- 
men belonging to the Palace richly clad. A thoufand Footmen in red Gowns embroider’d with 
Flowers, and Stars of Gold and Silver. Then thirty fix Men carry’d an open Chair, follow’d b 
another that was clofe and much larger, fupported by a hundred and twenty Chair-Men 3 ltl : 

came four large Chariots, two drawn by Elephants, and the other two by Horfes, cover’d with ae 


oe each Chair and Chariot had aCompany of a hundred and fifty Men following 
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Fmperor’s 
State when 
he gac. out 
of his Palace. 


His Procefli- 
on to the 
‘Lemple of 
Ten. 


This Proceffion was clofed by two thoufand Literary, and as many Military Mandarins, in - 


magnificent Habits of Ceremony. Such is the Grandeur arid Power of the Monarch, who go- 


verns 
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verns fo vaft an Empire. In him alone every thing centers, being the Soul that gives Moti 
that vaft Body, and keeps all its Members in the moft perfect fubordination, eel ee - 
the Sequel. 








Of the Form of Government in China: the different Tribu- 
nals ; the Mandarins, the Honours that are paid them 
. . . J 

their Power and their Offices. 


HE Political Government of China entirely turns of the reciprocal Duty of Parents and 


Principle of Children. The Emperor is called the Father of the Empire; the Vi i 
Chine ; 0 pire; the Vice-Roy is the Father 
Gjovernesen of the Province under his Command ; as the Mandarin is of the City which he ae 


This fingle Principle is the Foundation of that great Refpect and ready Obedience which the 
Chinefé pay to the Officers who affift the Emperor to fuftain the Weight of Government, 

"Tis very furprizing, to fee a Nation fo vaftly numerous, fo naturally reftle(s, fo exceffively 
{elfith, and {0 eager in its Purfuit of Riches, govern'd and kept within the Bounds of its Duty 
by afmall Number of Mandarins, at the Head of every Province. So true it is, that the bare 

“ ae of Imperial Authority, which appears in thcir Perfons, can do every thing with this 

‘s eople. 
NineOdes _ From the very Cominencement of the Monarchy, the Mandarins have been divided into 
of the Quén Nine different Orders, in fo perfect a Subordination to each other, that nothing can be compar’d to 
the Refpect, and Submiffion, which the Mandarins of an inferior Order bear to thofe who are of 

a Superior. 

The firft Order of Mandarins is that of the Ko-/au’s or Minifters of State, the Chief Prefidents 
anit of the Supreme Courts, and other principal Officers of the Army. This is the higheft Degree 
me’ that the Literati can arrive at; unlefs in Return for very important Services done the Nation 
the Emperor fhould think proper to confer more honourable Titles on them ; fuch as thofe equi- 
valent to Earls, Dukes, &¢. The Number of the Ko-/au’s is not fix'd, but depends on the Will of 
the Prince, who choofes them at Pleafure, out of the other Tribunals ; however they are feldom 
more than five or fix, and one of them is commonly more diftinguifh’d than the reft, and ftiled 
Shew-Syang ; he is Prefident of the Council, andin greateft Confidence with the Emperor. The 
Tribunal of thefe Ko-/au’s is kept in the Palace on the Left-hand (which is accounted moft 
honourable) of the Imperial Hall ; where the Emperor gives his public ‘Audience, and receives 
the Veneration and Homage of the Mandarins, As there are in the Palace feveral magnificent 
Halls pompoufly adorn’d, each of the Ko-/aw’s is aflign’d one; in which he examines what ever 
comes under his Cognizance, and has the Name of the Hall added, as a Title of Honour to his owa: 
for Inftance, fuch a Ko-/au, Supreme Hall of the Middle, 

The Tribunal which is call’d Nwé-ywen, that is the Juner Court, becaufe it is within the Pa- 
SecombOnter ce, is compofed of three Orders of Mandarins, ‘The firft are properly the Minifters of State, 
whofe Bufinefs is to infpect almoft all the Petitions of the fupreme Tribunals, whether relating 
to War or Peace, Civil or Criminal Matters: after which Examination, they remit them to be 
reprefented tothe Emperor, unlefs they have any Objection thereto, wherewith they acqnaint 
his Majefty ; who receives or rejects their Advice, as he thinks proper, referving fometimes folely to 
himfelf the Cognizance of Affairs and the Examination of the Memorials that are prefented 

to him. 

The Mandarins who compote the Sccond Order of this Tribunal are, as it were, Affiftants 
to the former; and out of their Number are appointed the Vice-Roys of Provinces, and the 
Prefidents of other Tribunals. They bear the Tide Ta-hyo-fe, that is Literati or Magiftrates of 
approved Capacity ; and are taken out of the Second or third Order of Mandarins. 

The Mandarins of the third Order, who are called Chong-/hu-ko, that is The School of Man- 
Third Order A yins, are the Emperor's Secretaries, whofe Office is to fee all Matters, deliberated upon in the 
Tribunal, reduced to writing; thefe are taken out of the Fourth, Fifth, or Sixth Order of 
Mandarin. 
Privy Coun- Thefe three Orders of Officers compofe the Emperor’s Privy-Council ; and at this Tribunal 
ci, and the principal part of the great Affairs are examin’d and determin’d, unlefs the Emperor aflembles 
Same of the Great Council for that Purpofe. This Great Council is compofed of all the Minifters of 
es State, the chief Prefidents, and Affiftants of the fix fupreme Courts, and three other confider~+ 
able Tribunals. For, befides this Council within the Palace, there are in Pe-Aing fix fovercign 
Courts, call’d Lew-pi, whofe Power and Authority extend over all the Provinces of fit Em- 
pire: each of them has always had a Prefident, who is commonly a Mandarin of the firtt 
Order, and two Affiftants of the fecond Order; without reckoning the forty four fubordinate 
‘Tribunals, who have every one a Prefident and at lealt twelve Counfellors. 
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After this Manner the Tribunals were cémpofed under the Chinefe Emperors; but fince the the §: su. 
Tartars became Matters of China, they have doubled the Officers; both of the Superior and ees 
Inferior Courts, placing therein ag many Tartars as Chinefe. This was a Mafter-Piece of Po- 0°" 
licy in the Conqueror, who thus brought the Zartars into the Adminiftration, without difcon- 
tenting the. Chinefe; who would have had Caufe to complain, if they had becn excluded from the 
public Employments. ; ; ahs ; 

The Bufinefs of the Chief of their Suproine-Couirts, call’d Li-p#, that is, the Tribunal of the Be es 
Mandarins, isto furnith'all:the Provinces with Officers ; to watch over their Conduct; to examine moe 
their good and bad Qualities; and to give an account thereof to the Emperor: that {ome may 
be raifed ‘to the higheit Offices, as the Reward of their Virtuc and Merit; and others degraded, 
for behaving unworthy of the Station they were raifed to. Thefe are, properly fpeaking, the In- 
quifitors of the State. : Tts fubordi- 

” This Court has four Tribunals under ic; the firft is charged with choofing, thofe who, by their ire Triby. 
Learning and. other Qualities, deferve to poffefs the great Offices of the Empire. The fecond nats. 
examines the Conduct of the Mandarins. The third is to feal all Judical AG&ts, to ailign to the 
Mandarins of different Dignities and Offices their refpeétive Seals, and to examine if the Seals of 

the Difpatches, that are fent:to Court, be true or counterfeit. The fourth is to examine the 

Merit of the Grandees of the Empire, that is; the Princes of the Blood; the Regulos, thofe 

who are honour’d with Titles, like our Dukes, Marquiffes, and Counts, and in general all Per- 

fons of Rank and Diftinétion. : 

The fecond Supreme Coutt, call’d Ha-pi, that is, High Treafurer of the King, hath the Superin- $ condCoun, 
tendance of the Finances, with the Care of the private Eftates, Treafures, Expences, and Revenues “ Tepes 
of the Emperor, It makes out Orders for Salaries and Penfions, appoints the Delivery of Rice, 

Silks, and Money, which are diftributed to the great Lords, and all the Mandarins of the Em- 

pire. It keeps an exaét Catalogue of all Families; of all the Duties that ought to be paid; of & 
the Cuftom-Houfes and public Magazines. To go thro’ this prodigious Throng of Bufinels, it has ItsTribuna!:. 
fourteen fubordinate ‘Tribunals for the Affairs of the fourteen Provinces, whereof the Empire 

is compofed ; for the Province of Pe-che-l, being the Province of the Court, and confequently 

{uperior to the reft, enjoys in many Cafes the Prerogatives of the Court and Houfhold of the 
Emperor. ‘The Province of Kyazg-nan, whereof Nan-king is the Capital, had heretofore the 

fame Privileges, on account of its being the-Emperor’s Refidenes ;; but the Tartars have reduc’d, 

it into a common Province, and changed the Name of Nan-hing into that of Kyang-nin. 

The third Supreme Court is call’d Li-p#, or The Tribunal of Rights; Pd fignifying Tribunal, Third Court. 

and Li, Right; fo that, tho’ the Name feems to be the fame with that of the firft Court already: "4 
fpoken of, yet there is a great Difference between them, which is determin’d by the Pronuncia- 
tion. It belongs to'this Court, to fee that Rites and Ceremonies be duly obferv’d, and look after 
the Improvement ‘of Arts and Sciences ; it has alfothe Care of the Imperial Mufic, and exa- 
mines thofe who are Candidates for Degrees, and permits them to come to be examined : it is 
contulted, concerning . Titles of Honours, and other Marks of Diftinétion, wherewith the Em- 
peror would gratify thofe. that deferve them, Befides, it has the Charge of the Temples and 
Sacrifices offer'd by the Emperor ; alfo of the Feafts given by-the Prince to Subjects, or Strangers, 
It receives, entertains, and difmiffes Ambaffadors ; it has the DireCtion of the Liberal Arts, and 
cf the three Laws or Religions that are tolerated in the Empire, viz. of the Literati, the Tau- 
te, and the Difciples of, Fo.. In fhort, it isa kind of Ecclefiaftical Tribunal, before whom the 
Miflionaries have been obliged to appear ia Times of Perfecution. 

This Court is affifted by four fubordinate Tribunals : the Bufinefs of the fart is to deliberate: ItsTribunals, 
on the moft important Affairs, as when Patents are to. be made out for the greateft Offices of the 
Empire ; fuch are thofe ofthe Tjoug-t#, or Vice-Roys. The fecond has the Charge of the Sa- 
crifices which the Emperor offers ; of the Temples ; of the Mathematics ; and of the Religions ap- 
proved or tolerated. The third is to receive. thofe who are fent. to the Court. The fourth has 
the Direétion of the Emperor’s Table, and the Feafts which he gives either to the Grandees or o* 
Ambaffadors. . ». : 

. The fourth Supreme Court is call’d Ping-pi, the Tribunal of Arms. The Soldiery of the FourthCourr, 
whole E:mpire is under its Care, and the Officers of War, as well gencral as particular, have, °" Ping pi 
their Dependance on it. It examines them in their Exercife, keeps the Fortreffes in Repair, | 

fupplies the Arfenals and the Magazines with Weapons offenfive and defenfive, Ammuni- 

tion and Provifions ; it caufes all forts of Arms to be made, and in fhort has the Management 

of every thing in general, which concerns the Defence and Safety of the Empire. 

_ It has four Inferior Tribunals to aft it ; the frft difpofes of all Military Employments, and ItsTribunals. 
fees that the Troops are well difciplined. The fecond diftributes the Officers and Soldiers into 

their refpective Stations, for maintaining the public Tranquility, and take Care to clear the Cities 

and Highways.of Thieves and Robbers. The third has the Superintendance of the Horfes 

of the Empire, the Pofts, Stages, Imperial Inns, and Barks, appointed to carry Vidtuals and 
sother Provifions for the Soldiers, The Fourth orders the making of all forts of Arms, and 

{towing them in the Arfenals. ; : 

hey “have given the Name of Hing-pé to the fifth Supreme Court, which is like the Tour- Fifth Coert, 

nelle, or Criminal Chamber belonging to the Parliaments of France, where thofe, guilty of any or Hing-pi. 
Crime, are examined ; under it are fourteen fubordinate Tribunals, according to the Number 
of the Provinces, ; a ” 
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Sixth Court The fixth and Jatt Supreme Court, call'd Kong-pé, or The Tribunal of public Works, \s em- 
or Keni. ploy’d in keeping in Repair the Palaces as well of the Emperor as of the Tribunals, the Princes 
of the Blood, and Vice-Roys ; the Imperial Sepulchres, Temples, &c. It fuperintends the 
Towers, Triumphal Arches, Bridges, Caufeways, Dykes, Rivers, (Canals) Lakes, and all the 
Works neceflary to render them navigable; the Streets, Highways, Barks, and all Veffels requi= 
fite for Navigation. 
IsTribunal:. This Court has likewife four Subordinate Tribunals; the firft prepares the Plans ‘and Defigns 
for the public Works. The fecond has the Direétion of all the Work-Shops of the [Imperial] 
Joyners, Mafons, Carpenters, &c. in the feveral Cities of the Empire. The third is ‘employ’d 
in repairing the Canals, Bridges, Caufeys, Roads, &c. and making the Rivers navigable. The 
fourth takes Care of the Royal Houfes, Gardens, and Orchards; caufes the latter to be improv'd, 
and receives the Profit arifing from them. : 
Each of thefe Inferior Tribunals hath a Palace, with proper Halls, and is compofed of two 
Prefidents and twenty four Counfellors, one half Tartars, the other Chine/e ; befides a great 
number of Clerks, Regifters, Tipftaffs, Meffengers, Provofts, Sergeants, and other Under- 
Officers, which I pafs over. ‘ 
The Power As there might be room to fear, that Bodies of Men, invefted with fo mach Power, would 
y ee Courts hy Degrees weaken the Imperial Authority, the Laws have provided againft this Inconvenienc 
ow limited . . ‘ € 
andreitraind, (WO Ways; firft, none of thefe Tribunals is vefted with an abfolute Power of judging in Matters 
that are brought before them, but requires the Affiftance of another, and often of all the reft: to 
put its Decrees in Execution. lor Inftance, the Army is fubject to the fourth Supreme Tribaral 
but the Payment of it belongs to the fecond, while the Barks, Waggons, Tents, Arms, &c. ae 
under the Management of the fixth: fo that no military Operation can be catry’d on, without 
the Concurrence of thefe different Tribunals, and this is the Cafe with regard to all Affairs of 
Importance that concern the State. , 
Public Tn. Secondly, nothing can be better contriv’d to curb the Power of the Magiftrates, belonging to 
{pectors or the Supreme Tribunals, than the Precaution that is taken to appoint an Officer, whofe Bufinefs 
Cenfors. is to affift at all their Affemblies, and to revife all their Aéts which are commiunicated to him. 
He can decide nothing himéelf, but is only. an Infpeétor to take notice of every thing that paffes 
in each, and give an account thereof to the Court ; being obliged. by his Office to Bive private 
Information to the Emperor of the Faults of the Mandarins, not only in the Adminiftration of 
public Affairs, but in their private Conduct. Nothing efcapes ‘their Vigilance, nor do they {pare 
even the Emperor himfelf when he is blameable ; and that they may neither be corrupted by 
Hopes, nor intimidated by Threats, they are kept conftantly in their Employment, unlefs advanc’d 
to a more confiderable Poft. 
Then Inte This fort of Infpe€tors or public Cenfors, call’d Ko-taz, are extremely dreaded, and 
mey there are aftonifhing Inftances of their Courage and Conftancy; they have ventur’d to’ 
accufe Princes, great Lords, and Tartar Vice-Roys, tho’ under the Proteétion of the Emperor 7 
nay they commonly, either thro’ Obftinacy or Vanity, choofe to fall into Difgrace with the Prince, 
and even fuffer Death, rather than defift from their Purfuits, when they believe them to be con- 
fiftent with Equity and the Rules of a wife Government. 
pean ail One of thefe Cenfors having, in the Reign of the late Kang-hi, accu(ed and convicted four Ko- 
formations, /ai’s, and as many great Officers, of receiving Bribes to put People into Pofts ; they were’ 
immediately difplaced, and reduced to the Condition of Warders, who are petty Officers among 
the Commonalty. So that one may well fay of the Officers of this Court, what a Perfan Cour-- 
tier faid of his own Prince, ‘‘ They are in the Hands of the King my Mafter, like Counters, 
“* which have no Value but what he puts upon them.” 
much dread- = When the Emperor, according to Cuftom, refers the Petitions of thefe Cenfors to the Tribu- 


ete “ mals, to deliberate upon them, the Mandarins feldom contradict them, for fear of being accufed 
themfelves ; this, it is true, gives them great Power in the Empire, but then it is a means of 
e keeping every one to his good Behaviour, and in the Subordination neceffary to maintain the Im-’ 


perial Authority. Whatever Defference the Mandarins pay to the leaft Intimations, as well as 
Orders of the Emperor, they do not fail on proper Occafions to difcover a great deal of Refolu- 
tion, When the Emperor interrogates the Tribunals, and they anfwer according to the Laws, 
they are not Itable to either Blame or Reproach ; whereas, if they anfwer contrary thereto, the 
Cenfors of the Empire have a right to accufe, and the Emperor to punifh them, 

‘Veibanal for There is at Pe-ding another Tribunal eftablifh’d, folely to infpect the Affairs relating to the 

m pes ! Brinces ; which they are not willing fhould be confounded with thofe of the common People. 
The Prefidents and Officers of this Tribunal are Princes ; but the inferior Officers are chofin 
from among the common Mandarins, who draw up the Aéts of their Proceedings, and all other 
neceflary Writings, Alfo in the Regifters of this Tribunal, all the Children of the Imperial Family, 
as foon as they are born, are inroll'd ; the Titles and Dignities they are honour’d with infcrib'd ; 
and in this Court they are tried and punifh’d when culpable. The Regulo’s, befides their lawful 
Wives, have commonly three more, on whom the Emperor beftows Titles, and whofe Names are © 
regiftred in this Tribunal. Their Children take Place next to thofe that are legitimate ; and ase 
more refpected than thofe born of meer Concubines, of whom the Princes may have as many 
as they pleafe. 

I thall give no farther account of the feveral Tribunals eftablith'd in the Imperial City, having 


been fo particular in that of the fix principal, to which the reft are fubordinate, but I cannot omit 
one 
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one of a fingular kind; which will ferve toinform us in how great Efteem Men of Learning 
are in China, 

Every three Years all the Kyu-jin, or Licentiates in the Empire, refort to Pe-Aimg, to obtain een 
their Doétor’s Degree; where they are ftri€tly examin’d for thirteen Days together, and not above Ce: 
three hundred can be admitted. Out of thefe new Doétors, thofe who have given Proofs of their 
Capacity and Skill, are chofen to compofe the Tribunal, whereof I am ipeakings which is call’d 
Han-lin-ywen, and is a kind of Academy, whofe Members are Men of the greateft Genius and 
Learning in the Empire. 

Thefe Doétors direct the Education of the Heir to the Crown, and are to teach him Virtue, 
the Sciences and Rules of Civility, and the great Art of governing well. It is their Bufinefs to 
write the Hiftory of theEmpire in general,and to record all the confiderable Events, worthy to be 
tran{mitted to Pofterity, Their Profeffion is to ftudy continually, and to compofe ufeful Books. 

They are properly the Literati of the Emperor, who difcourfes with them about Matters relating 
to the Sciences ; and often choofes the Ko-/au’s and Prefidents of the Supreme Tribunals out of 
their Body, they being at once both efteem’d and dreaded. 

The Emperor likewife nominates and vefts with Authority the Mandarins in the Provinces, Officers and 
who are govern’d by two General Officers, on whom they depend ; one is call'd Fi-ywen, the eee 
fame with the Vice-Roy, or Governor of a Province in Europe ; the other, whofe Jurifdiction 
is much more extenfive, fince he hastwo, and fometimes three Provinces fubject to him, is call'd 
Tjong-td. Both thefe are at the Head of a Supreme Tribunal in the Province, wherein all Affairs 
of Moment, Civil or Criminal, are determin’d ; to them the Emperor immediately iffues his 
Orders, and they take Care to tranfmit them off hand to all the Cities in their Diftrict. 

However great the Authority of the Z/ong-t# may be, it does not in the leaft diminith that of 
the particular Vice-Roys ; but every thing is regulated in fuch a manner, that they never have any 
Conteft about Jurifdition. The Supreme Tribunal of every Province hath feveral other fubor- 
dinate Tribunals under it; and a certain number of inferior Mandarins, who affift the Vice-Roy 
in difpatching Affairs, 

In all the Capital Citics of the Provinces two Tribunals are eftablifh’d, one for Civil, and the’ Tribunals of 
other for Criminal Affairs. The firft call'd Pé-ching-t/e, hasa Prefident who is like the Treafurer Cities. 
General of a Province in Europe; and two Affiftants, who are all Mandarins of the fecond Order. 

The Criminal Tribunal, nam’d Ngan-cha-tfe, has a Prefident of the third Order, and inftead 
of Affittants, it hastwo Claffes of Mandarins, call’d Tau-/i. 

Thefe Mandarins are Vifitors of the different Diftri€ts, into which every Province is. divided, 
and have their refpective Tribunals ; their Bufinefs is to give an account of what paffes to the Em- 
peror, efpecially when there is no Vifitor in the Province fent exprefly from the Court. Some 
of them, call’d I-chwen-tau, have the Care of the Pofts, as alfo of the Imperial Inns and 
Barks within their Diftrit ; others named Ping-pi-tau, have the Infpeétion of the Army ; the 
Tun-tyen-tau overfee the repairing of the High Roads; the Ho-taw take Care of the Rivers ; and 
thofe call’d Hay-tau, vifit the Sea Coafts. They have all a Power to punifh Criminals, and are 
as the Subftitutes of the fix Supreme Ttibunals of the Court. 

The Cities being of three different Ranks, have alfo their own Governors, and feveral [other] Government 
Magiftrates, The [chief] Mandarin of Cities of the firft Rank, iscall’d Chi-ff, and is of * Site® 
the fourth Order, but his three Affiftants are Mandarins of the fixth and feventh Order; he 
has befides a number of ‘inferior Mandarins under him, in Proportion to the Extent of his Jurif- 
diction and number of Cities within it. ; 

The Mandarin of Cities of the fecond Rank, is nam'd Chi-chew, and is of the fecond De- 
gree of the fifth Order; his two Athftants are of the fecond Degree of the fixth and feventh Order. 

In fhort, all the reft of the Cities of the Empire have each a Tribunal, whofe Prefident is call’d 
Chizbyen. He is a Mandarin of the feventh Order, and has two Affiftants, one of the eighth, 
and the other of the ninth Order. 

Befides the Tribunals, common to all the Provinces, there are others peculiar to certain Places, Other Tribu. 

or which have particular Funétions. Such are for Inftance (1) the Mandarins of the Salt, whote *"* 
Bufinefs is to diftribute it thro’ the Provinces by trufty Perfons, and to hinder private Traders 
from felling it in Prejudice to the Revenue ; the Prefident of this Tribunal is call’d Yen-fa-tau. 
(2) The Mandarin-General of the Tribute of Rice, named Lyang-tau. (3) Another Manda- 
rin-General, call'd Hyo-tax, who prefides at the Examination of the Students of the Province, 
and thole who appear to take the Degrees of Literature; befides feveral others too tedious to 
mention, who have particular Offices. . 

The number of Literary Mandarins, difperfed thro’ the Empire, amount to more than thirteen Number of 
thoufand fix hundred ; four times a Year is printed an exaét Catalogue of them, wherein their '** 2” 
Name, Titles, Country, and the Times when they took their Degrec, are mention’d. I fhall 
{peak elfewhere of the Military Mandarins, or Officers of War. 

The Governors of Cities, who are inferior Mandarins, do not commonly determine matters 
of Importance themfelves, but are oblig’d to make their Report to the Superior Mandarins ; that 
is, tathe Pé-ching-t/e and Fi-ywen, who have none above them, except the Tribunals of Pe. 
king: As for the T/eng-t1, who is above a Vice-Roy, and has the Government of two or three 
Provinces, he is fubject to the fame Tribunals; but his Office is fo confiderable, that there is no 
Sue him without making him a Minifter of State, or Prefident, of one of the Supreme 
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The Mandarins are extremely jealous of the Badges of their Dignity, which diftinguith them 
ot only from the common People, but alfo {rom other Literati, and all thofe of an inferior Rank 
among themfelves. This Badge confitts of a Piece of (quare Stuff, which they wear upon their Breafls 
richly work’d, and carrying in the Middle the Devices peculiar to their refpeétive Employmente: 
The Literary Mandarins have, fome a Dragon with four Claws, others an Eagle,.or a Sun, and 
fo of the reft: In like manner, thofe of the Military Clafs_ bear ‘Leopards, Tygers, Lions, @e, 
They likewife affcct a DiftinGtion in their Girdles: In former Times before the Chinefe. took the 
Lartarian Habit, they were divided into fmall Squares, and faften’d before with great Clufps, 
made of the Horns of Buffaloes and Rhinocerofes, of Ivory, Tortoife-fhell, Eagle Wood, Silver 
Gold, and Jewels ; the Materials differing according to the different Employment of the Pera 
fons, None but a Ko-/az might wear one of Jewels, which was given him by the Emperor, 
when he put him in Pofleflion of his Office ; but at prefent a filk Girdle is all that is worn. 

. There is an abfolute mutual Dependance among the feveral Powers that govern the Empire, 
The moft ineonfiderable Mandarin has full Authority within the Extent of his Diftriét; but he 
depends on other Afandarins, who tho’ more: powerful, yet are fubjeét to the General Officers 
of every Province; as thefe latter.are to the Tribunals. of the. Imperial City ; and the Prefidents 
of the Supreme Courts, who are. dreaded by all other Mandarins, tremble themfelves before the 
Emperor, in whom refides the Sovereign Power. a 

The Employments are divided among the Mandarin Officers, in the following Manner. Any. 
Perfon who has gain’d two of the three Degrees of Literature, is capable of enjoying Public Offices; 
the Names of thefe three forts of the Learned, that is, Si-ew-t/i or Batchellors, Kyz-jin or Li- 
centiates, and T/ing-t/é or Doétors, are written on the Regifters of the firft fupreme Tribunals, 
call'd Lr-pi ; which diftributes the vacant Offices, according to the Rank and Merit of the Lz- 
terati, who when duly qualify'd cepuir to Court for that Purpofe ; but they do not ufually raife 
even Tfing-tfé, or Doétors, to, be more than Governors of Cities of the fecond:or third Rank, 
&s foon as any of thefe Employments. fall, fuppofe four, they immediately acquaint. the Empe- 
ror with it ; and then calling the four Literati, who are firtt upon the Lift, write the Names of 
the four Governments on four:Tickets, which are put into a Box, placed fo high as juft to be 


. within Reach of the Candidates, who draw by turns according to their Rank, each poffefling the 
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Multitudes. 


City which falls to his Lot. 

_ Befides the common Examinations, they pafs thro’ another; in order to difcover what fort of 
Government they are fit for : and it is faid, that when a Perfon has Friends or Money to beftow, 
the Chincfe do not want Ways to caufe the beft Governments to fall to thofe they defign to fa- 
vour. ; ear . 

Peis furprizing with how much Eafea fingle Mandarin, for Inftance, a Chi-f#, governs Mul- 
titudes of People ; he does no more than publifh his Orders on a {mall Piece of Paper, fealed with 
his Seal, and fix'd up at the Corners of Streets, and he is inftantly obey’d. This ready Obedience 
ig grounded on that profound Veneration and unlimitted Submiffion with refpect to Parents, in 
which the Chinefe are brought up from their Infancy, It proceeds alfo partly from the Reverence 


-the Mandarin acquires by his Conduét towards a People, who. are accuftom’d to look upon 
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him as the Emperor himéelf,. whofe Perfon he reprefents. They never fpeak.to him but on their 
Knees when he is diftributing Juftice:in his Tribunal ; and he never appears in Public without a 
great. Attendance, in a very majeftick Manner ; he is pompoufly drefs'd, his Conntenance grave 
and fevere, being carried by four Men ina gilded Chair, open if in Summer, but cover'd with 
Silk in Winter; preceded by all the Officers of his Tribunal, whofe Caps and Garb are of a 
very extraordinary Fafhion. 7 cle AES hat, alee h wy 8 : 

- Thefe Officers march in Order on-each Side the Street, forme carrying before him an Umbrella 
of Silk, fome ftriking from time to time on a Copper Bafon, and giving Notice to the People, 
with a loud Voice, to fhew Refpeét as he pafles; along. Some’ carry great Whips, others long 
Staves or Iron-Chains, the Din of all which Inftruments makeg the People tremble ; for they 


are naturally timerous, and know that in Cafes of Difgbedience they cannot efcape Correction. So 
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that as foon as he is in Sight, all who are in the Street, thew their Refpect; not by faluting him 
him in any manner whatfoever, for that would be a Familiarity deferving Punifhment ; bur by 
withdrawing out of the Way, ftanding upright with the Feet clofe together, and their Arms 
hangin down ; in which Pofture as.the moft. refpeétful,, they continue till che Mandarin has 
afled by. : 
i If the Chi-fi, who isa Mandarin of the fifth Order, marches with fo much Pomp, what 
mutt be the Magnificence of the Tjong-ti/, or a Vice-Roy, when he goes abroad ? He is always ac- 
company’d with a hundred Men at leaft, and this long Train, which has nothing embarrafing, 


. becaufe every one knows his Pot, fometimes takes up a whole Street, In the middle of this Pro- 


ceffion he appears, clad in his Habit of Ceremony, and fitting in a very large Chair, handfomly 
gilt, carry’d on the Shoulders of eight Men. Firft, two Kettle Drums beating upon Copper 
Bafons, gives Notice of the March. Next follow eight Perfons bearing Colours, (with japan'd 
Staves) whereon are written in large Characters, the Vice-Roy’s Titles. Then fourteen other En- 
figns, exhibiting the Symbols peculiar to his Office, fuch as the Dragon, Tyger, Phernix, fly- 
ing Tortoife, and other winged Animals. Six Officers carrying a Board in the Shape of a large 
Shovel, fufpended at a pretty good Height; whereon are written, in large golden Characters, 
the, particular Qualifications of the Mandarin. Two others bearing, the firft, a large triple Umbrella 
of yellow Silk ; the fecond a Cafe, wherein the Umbrella is kept. Two Archers on Horfeback, 
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at the Head of the chief Guards. The Guards arm’d with ftrait Scythes, adorh’d with Locks of 
Silk in four Rows; two other Files of arm'd Men, fome of them carrying Maces, either with 
long Handles, or in the Form of a Hand or Serpent of Iron’; others arm’d with large Hammers 
and long Hatchets like aCrefcent. Another Company of Guards, fome arm’d with fharp Battle- 
Axes, others with ftrait Scythes like the former. Soldiers carrying three pointed Halberts, Arrows 
or Axes, Two Porters, with a kind of handfome Coffer, containing the Seals of his Office. Two 
other Kettle Drummers, who give Notice of the Mandarin’s Approach, Two Officers with 
Plumes of Geefe Feathers in their Hats, and arm’d with Canes, to keep the Crowd in Awe: 
After them come two Mace- bearers, with gilt Maces in the Shape of Dragons, and a great number 
of Officers of Juftice ; fome holding Whips or flat Staves, to give the Baftonado, others arm’d with 
Chains, Whips, and Cutlaces, or carrying Silk Scarfs. Laftly, two Standard-bearers, and the 
Captain, who commands the Company. This is the Equipage that precedes the Vice-Roy, 
who is carry’d in his Chair, furrounded with Pages and Footmen, having near his Perfon an 
Officer, who carries a large Fan, fhap'd like a Skreen, He is follow’d by feveral Guards, fome 
armed with Maces, in form of Polyhedrons, and others with long handled Sabres, After which 
come feveral Enfigns and Cornets, with a great number of Domeftics on Horfeback, every one 
carrying fomething for the Ufe of the Mandarin; as the fecond Cap, inclofed in a Cafe, if the 
Weather fhould oblige him to change the one he wears, Ge, 

When he is.abroad in the night time, they donot carry Flambeaux as in Europe, but fevetal 
very handfome large Lanthorns, on which are written in Capital Letters the Tits and Quality 
of the Mandarin, with the Order of his Mandarinat; thereby to infpire every one with the 
Reverence due to him, as alfo that thofe who are walking may ftop, and others who are fitting 
may rife in a refpeétful manner. 
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It is the Duty of the Governor of every Hyen or Chew to adminifter Juftice ; to receive the Duy of Go- 


Tribute due from each Family tothe Emperor; to vifit perfonally the Bodies of thofe who 


vernors of 
Cities of the 


have either been kill’d in fome Scuffle, or thro’ Defpair have laid violent Hands on theméelves. frit and fe- 
Twice ina Month he is oblig’d to give Audience to all the Heads of the Wards in his Diftrict, condRank. 


and to inform himfelf exactly of every thing that paffes. It is likewife his Bufinefs to give Pafs- 
ports to Barks and other Veffels, to hear Complaints and Accufations, which muft be almoft 
continual, in a Country fo populous, All Law-Suits come before his Tribunal, and he punifhes 
the Perfon he judges to be in the Wrong, with a fevere Baftonado. In a Word, he condemns 
Criminals to Death, but his Sentence, or indeed that of any fuperior Mandarin, cannot be exe- 
cuted till it be ratify’d by the Emperor. Caufes of {mall Importance are determined firft by the 
three inferior Mandarins, who are like the private Deputies of our Judges of the Prefidial 
Courts [in France], 


However formidable the Authority of thefe Mandarins may be, they could not maintdin The greatet 


them(elves in their Offices, if they did not gain the Reputation of being the Fathers of the 
People, and of having nothing in view, but their Happinefs ; fo that a good Mandarin ought 
to place all his Glory in rendering the People happy. A Magiftrate of this Character has made 
it his Bufinefs to fend for Perfons fkill’d in breeding Silk Worms and making Silk, that he 
might teach thofe Artsin his Diftri€t; and thus by enriching his City, he has acquired the greateft 
Applaufe. . 

There have been others, who in the Time of a Storm were not contented to forbid Perfons 
to crofs the River, but have come themfelves to the Bank, and ftaid there all Day ; to prevent, 
by his Prefence, any from being fo rath thro’ Defire of Gain astoexpofe himfelf to the Danger of 
perifhing miferably. A Mandarin who did not thew the like AffeGtion, or was too fevere to the 
People under him, could not avoid being noted down in the Informations fent by the Vice-Roys 
every three Years to the Court, and this would be fufficient to deprive him of his Office. If a 
Prifoner diesin his Confinement, a great number of Atteftations muft be produced, to prove, 
that the Mandarin was not fuborn’d to compafs his Death; that he vifited him, fent him 
Phyfician, and furnifh’d him with proper Remedies, &c. for an account mutt be tranfmitted to 
the Emperor of all thofe who die in Prifon, and of the manner of their Death, and according 
to the Advice which he receives, he often orders an extraordinary Procels, 

There are certain Occafions whereon the Mandarins affect chiefly to thew their Tendernefs 
for their People; for inftance, when they are apprehenfive of a bad Hatveft, occafion’d either by 
Drought, too much Rain, or any other Accident, fach as the {warming of Gra(s-Hoppers, 
which fometimes over-run certain Provinces; for then the Mandarin, either thro’ Affection, In- 
tereft, or Diffimulation, omits nothing that may render him popular, Tho’ the greater Part of 
them are Men of Letters, and deteft the Idols of Fo and the Tau, yet they fail not to make 
folemn Vifits to their Temples, and that on Foot, contrary to their Cuftom, to implore Rain 
or fair Weather. When Calamities of this Nature happen, the Mandarin caufes his Orders for 
a general Faft to be fix'd up in all public Places, forbidding Butchers and Cooks to fell Meat 
under heavy Penalties; which, tho’ they cannot do it openly in their Shops, they do privately 
by means of a little Money, given under hand to the People of the Tribunal, appointed to fee 
that the Orders are obferved. 

The Mandarin goes to the Idol Temples on Foot, negligently drefé'd, fometimes even with 
Straw Shoes on, accompany’d with inferior Mandarins, and follaw'd by the principal Perfons of 
the City. Being arrived, he lights upon the Altar two or three final perfume-Sticks, after which 
Ly a fit; and to pafS away the Time, drink Tea, fmoak, and chat an Hour or two together, 
anc (hen retire, 
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ae This is all the Formality they obferve on fuch Occafions, wherein the Reader may fercéive- 
beatenco they treat the Idol with very little Ceremony ; and if they are oblig’d to pray too long before 
pest net the Favour is granted, they fometimes bring him to Reafon with a good Cudgel, but this is. rare, 
mms" Te is faid that at Kyang-chew, in the Province of Shen-/i, an Image was beaten to pieces by 
Order of the Officers, for very obftinately refufing to fend Rain in ‘Fime of a great Drought. 
It may be prefum'd that during this Execution, there were delicate Hymns {ung in his Praife; and 
when Rain fell, they made another Image, which was no ditlicult matter, (for they are generally. 
of arth, or a fort of Plaifter,) and Jed it in Triumph into the City ; where they offer'd, 
Sacrifices to it, and in a Word reftored it to its Sainthhip again. Os ; 
Ancthee dot | Fhe Vice-Roy of a Province proceeded in the fame Manner with another Idol, which 
ill weated on aot vouchfafing to anfwer his reiterated Prayers, he could not reftrain his Choler ; but fent an 
oe % inferior Mandarin to tell him, that if there was not Rain by fuch a Day, he would drive him. 
out of the City, and level his Temple with the Ground. It is likely the Image did not under- 
ftand that Language, or was not afraid of his Menaces ; for on the Day limitted there fell no 
Rain. Upon which the Vice - Roy, to be as good as his Word, forbad the People to 
carry any Offering to the Image, and ordered the Temple to be fhut up, and the Gates feal’d, 
which was immediately done ; but the Rain falling a few Days after, the Vice-Roys Anger 
was appeafed, and the Image permitted to be worthipp’d as_before. a 
" In thefe kinds of public Calamities, the Mandarin addrefles himfelf chiefly to the Guardian- 
Genius of the City, according to ancient Cuftom, imploring his: Affiftance ufually in the follow- 
ing Form; vz. 


Form of ad =“ Guardian Genius! Notwithftanding I am the Paftor and Governor of this City, you, tho” 

dreilug the « jnvifible, are much more fo, This Quality of Paftor obliges me to procure the People what- 

Genicot a “ @ver is advantageous for them, and to remove from them every thing that is hurtful. But it is: 

City. “ from you, properly, that they receive their Happinefs ; it is-you who. preferve them from the 

<* Misfortunes they ave threaten’d with: and tho’ you are invifible to our Eyes, yet whenever you 

“" pleafe to accept our Offerings, and hear our Vows, you are in forne Senfe no longer fo, But 

“ if you are pray’d to in vain, the Heart can have no Share in the Honours paid you; you 

* indeed will continue to be what you are, but-you will be little known: in the fame manner as. 

“J, who am commiffion'’d to proteét and defend the People, would make them doubt of my 

“ Quality if I did not a anfwerable to it. In public Calamities we ought to lay before you the 

“ Tlls. which we cannotremedy, and implore your Aid. Behold then the great Affliction the 

“ People are.in ! frony the fixth to the eighth Manth no Rain hath fallen, nor any Grain been yet, 

- © reap’d, if all be deftroy’d, how can the Earth be fown hereafter? It is my, Duty to reprefent 

. “this to you. I have appointed feveral Faft-Days: the Butchers are forbidden to open their 

‘s-Shops; the ufe of Meat, Fith, and even Wine, is prohibited ; every one applies himfelf 

:*© fincerely to purify his Heart, examine his Confcience, and repent : but our Virtue and Merits 

. -** are not fufficient to move Fyen. As for you, O Spirit! the invifible Governor of this City, 

“you have Accefsto him ; you can requeft Favours of him for us Mortals, and befeech him 

*« to.put an end to our Affiictions. Such a Favour obtain’d by your Interceffion, will anfwer 

“ the utmoft Defires of the People. I fhall fee then accomplith’d what my Office obliges’ me 

“ earneftly to with for ; and you will be more and more ador’d in the City, when it appears to 
“-the Inhabitants, that you do not prefide over it in vain.” 


Duty of the» As the Mandarin is appointed folely to fupport and protect the People, he ought always to be 
Governors ready to hear their Complaints, not only at the {tated Houts of Audience, but at all other Hours of 
_ theDay. Ifthe Affair be urgent, then they go to his Palace, and beat loud upon a kind of Kettle- 
hee Drum, which is fometimes on one fide of the Hall of Juftice, but commonly without Doors, 
"that the People may come at it both Night and Day. At this Signal, the Mandarin, tho’ ever 
fo much employ'd, is oblig’d to leave every thing immediately, to grant the Audience de- 
manded ; but whoever gives the Alarm, unlefs he has fuffer’d fome extraordinary Wrong that 
requires fpeedy Redrefs, is fure to receive the Baftonado for his Pains. 
to preach as One of his principal Fungtions is to inftruct his People as he is in the Emperor's ftead; who 
Ae ont according to the Chinefé is not only a Monarch to govern, and a Prieft to facrifice, but is alfo a 
ee Mafter to teach. Hence it is that from time to time he affembles all the Grandees of the Court 
and chief Mandarins of the Tribunals, to give them Inftruétions, always taking his Text out of 
the Canonical Books. 
Their ‘Times. In like manner, on the frft and fifteenth Day of every Month the Mandarins affemble, and 
caereoe givé their People a long Difcourfe, wherein every Governor aéts the Part of a Father, who 


ev gnftruéts his Family. There is a Law of the Empire for this Praétice, and the Emperor him- 


+ {elf has appointed the Subjects to be handled in their Sermons; which are comprehended in fixteen 


Subiedls fe ; : ; 
Tess. ‘Emperial Ordinances as follows ; viz. 


The Firl. That they very carefully praétife the Duties prefcribed by filial Piety, and the Deference that 

the younger Brother ought to pay the elder ; whereby they will learn how to {et a Value on the 

‘effential Obligations, which Nature layson all Mankind, 
That they always preferve a refpecttul Remembrance for the Anceftors of their Family; which 


The Second. s 
will be conftantly. attended with Unity, Peace, and Concord, a 
at 
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. That there be Union in all the Villages; by this means they will be Strangers to Quarrels and phe Third. 
Law-Suits. 
Let them have a great Efteem for the Profeffign of Hufbandmen, and thofe who cultivate tye youth. 
Mulberry-Trees, wherewith the Silk-Worms are nourifh’d ; they will then never want Grain to 
feed on, nor Garments to cover them. sci 
That they accuftom themlelves to a prudent Oeconomy by Frugality, Temperance and Modefty; The Fifth. 
arid this will be the means of avoiding many idle Expences. 
That great Care be taken to encourage public Schools; tothe end young Students may be The Sixth. 
taught good Morals. te foot 
That every one apply himfelf to his proper Bufinefs; which will be an infaltible means to keep TheSeventh. 
the Heart and Mind at Eafe. 
That they ftifle Seéts and Errors in their Birth; in order to‘preferve the true and folid Dostrine The Eighth. 
in its Purity. A 
That hey inculcate to the People the Penal Laws eftablith’d -by the fupreme Authority ; for The Ninth. 
Fear will keep rude and untraétable Minds in their Duty: : : 
That they inftru@ Perfons thoroughly in the Laws'of Civility and decent Behaviour ; thug The Tenth. 
the good Cuftoms, which Decorum has eftablifh’d, will always be punctually practifed. — 
That they apply all their Endeavours to give Children; and younger Brothers, a good Educatioh ; TheEleventh 
which will prevent their giving themfelves up to Vice and diforderly Paffions. _ 
That they abftain from all flanderous Acculations ; thus Innocence and Integrity will have TheTwelth: 
nothing to fear. as 
_ That they take Care not to conceal the Guilty, whofe Crimes oblige them to lead a TheThir- 
wandering and vagabond Life ; by this Means they will avoid being involved in their Mil teenth. 
fortunes.” ; 
That they be pundtual in paying the Contributions eftabliflrd by the Prince ; whereby they The Four. 
will prevent the Inquiries and Vexations.of the Tax-Gatherers. teenth. 
That they aét in Concert with the Heads of the Wards in every City; which will prevent The rif 


Thefts, and the Efcape of thofe who are Guilty: . : teenth. 
. That they reprefs the Sallies of Anger, which will fecure them againft all Danger. The Six 
* teenth. 


Thefe are the Ordinances which ferve the Mandarins for a Text to their Sermons. The fol- 
lowing Difcourfe of one of them upon the third Head, will fhew their Manner of inftruéting 
the People: ar 


“The Emperor orders you to preferve Union in the Villages, that Quarrels and Law- sermon | 
Suits may be banifh’d from thence ; liften attentively to the Explanation that I fhall make yw by 
of this, Ordinance. So 
“ When you dwell in the fame Place {whether Relations or not, imports: little) you pafs for 
an Inhabitant of that Place or Town ; you there live with Kinsfolks or Acquaintances, with 
Perfons advanced in Age; and with your School-Fellows ; you cannot go abroad without 
feeing one another Morning and Evening, and at all times you will meet: Ic is this Affem- 
blage of Families united in the fame Place; that I call'a Village: in this Village there are rich 
and Poor ; fome are your .Superiors, {ome your Inferidts,;:and other are your Equals. 
“ Firft of all therefore let this be a Maxim’ with you,.that your Credit ought never to be 
employ’d to make yourfelf dreaded; and that you are never to be allow d to make ufe of Craft 
. or to lay Snares for your Neighbours. .Fo fpeak of the latter with Conternpt; to be oftenta- 
© tious of your own good Qualities ; and to feek to enrich yourfelf at the Expence of others, are 
things that you ought abfolutely to avoid. . ' 
“© One of the Ancients has wifely remark’d, that in a Place where theré’aré old Men as well 
as young, the latter ought to refpect the former, without examining whether they are rich or 
poor, learned or ignorant, they ought to regard nothing but their Age. If being in eafy Cir- 
cumftances you defpife the Poor ; if being in Indigence you look upon the Rich with an Eye 
of Envy ; this will caufe perpetual Divifions. What! fays the proud rich Man, will you not 
give Place to me? and behold I:am ready to cru(h you in pieces. In ‘effect, if you ‘have 
Lands or Houfes he will endeavour to deprive you of them, and by Violence enereach upon’ 
your Property; neither your Wives nor Daughters will be fceure from fuch a Creditor2-as you 
are infotvent he will force them from you, under the fpecious Pretence of equitable Compen- 
fation, Sometimes when he is in an angry Mood, he will let loofe his Horfes and Oxen into 
your Fields, which will fpoil your Lands newly fown ; fometimes in the Heat of Wine he 
will give himfelf up to the greateft Exceffes, Honeft Men will not be able to avoid his 
Infults. The Patience of his Neighbours being quite tir’d out, they will exclaim againft him, 
and apply to the Gentlemen of the Quirk, ‘to fue him in form. Thefe mifchievous crafty 
Vermin will aggravate every thing in order to involve them over Head and Ears in Law. They 
will magnify a {mall Pond toa raging Sea, whofe foaming Waves fwell to the very Clouds ; 
and the mereft Trifle will become a moft ferious Matter-: mean time the Accufation will be 
carry'd into all the Tribunals; and the Expence of the Profecution will be attended with 
Confequences that will be felt ever after. . | 
“* Ate you on a Journey? iff you chance'to. meet a Man of your own Vilkge, as foon as 
you know him by his Tongue, nothing can be comparable to the fecret Pleafure which 
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which you feel; you lodge together, you love one another as if yon were own Brothers ; how 
then comes it to pais, that when you live in the fame Place, inftead of preferving Peace and 
good Order, you excite Quarrels and fow Divifions? 

“ Never {peak Evil of others, and then they will Jet you be eafy, never fall out with any 
Body, Give way of®your own Accord to others; Jet your Patience be Proof againft Contra« 
diction, and you need never to fear being abufed or infulted. 

“* When a Difference arifes between two Perfons, if charitable People draw near to reconcile: 
them ; when the Fire of Difcord is kindled in a Family, if the Neighbours run to quench 
it ; if when a Man is ina violent Paffion, another takes him afide, and mildly endeavours to 
pacify his Anger: the great Fire that feemed to menace Heaven, will difappear in a Moa 
ment ; and that important Affair, which was going to be carried before the Tribunals of the: 
Great, will be brought toan End with as much Eafe as an Icicle is melted, or a Tile taken 
from the Roof of an Houfe. But ifan Incendiary interpofes, like a great Stone which, fal 
ling with Violence, breaks to Pieces every thing in'its Way, he will engage you by his perni- 
cious Counfels and Praétices, which will lead you to the Brink of Ruin, - at fince Iam {peak~ 
ing of the fatal Confequences that attend Quarrels and Law-Suits, hearken attentively to what 
I have farther to fay on this Head. 
“© When once the Affair comes before a Mandarin, either you or the adverfe Party mutt be 
vanquifh'd. If you have the worft on’t, and are not willing to fubmit, you will {eek every. 
whete for Support and Protcétion; you will endeavour to obtain. the good Graces of the 
Mandarin’s Favourites, and they muft be well paid for their Services. You will be defirous. 
alfo of gaining over to your Side the People belonging to the Court, and how many Feaifts 
will that oblige you to give them ? have you wherewithal to defray fuch Expences ? : 
‘« But if you fall into the Hands of an evil Judge, who, to ruin you, borrows the Colours and: 
Appearances of Uprightnefs ‘and Equity ; in vain have you made Intereft with thofe who 
have Accefs to him, and are much in his Efteem ; in vain the Officers of the Court, thofer 
venal Wretches, thofe Blood-Suckers of the People, will declare themfelves in your Favour, 
After all the Expences laid out, on one Side by you to oppofe your Enemy, and by your 
Enemy on the other to avoid your Fury, you will both be forted at length into an Accommo- 
dation. But if you refufe to agree ; if after being caft in a fubordinate Tribunal, you will ap- 
peal to a fuperior Court ; you will fee Petitions every Day running thro’ all the Tribunals : 
the Law-Suit will be {pun out for feveral Years, by the Tricks of roguifh Practitioners. 
The Witnefles will fuffer by it; a great Number of Perfons will be involved in your Affair 
fome will be thrown into Prifon, others punifh’d by the Hand of Juftice. In he before 
Sentence be pronounced, an infinite Number of Families will be reduced to fhameful Beggary. 
You may conclude from what I’ have faid, that had you Mountains of Copper, and Mines of 
Gold, they would hardly defray fuch Expences ; and tho’ you had a Body of Iron you would’ 


* {carcely be able to hold out againft the Fatigues you muft undergo. 


“The Emperor, whofe Compaffion to his People is unbounded, prohibits Law-Suits; and’ 
having your Peace and Unanimity at Heart, is fo good as to give you Inftructions himéelf,’ 
to prevent the Broils which may arife among you. 
“To that end reverence old Age, honour Virtue, refpeét the Rich, and pity the Poor. 
Don’t you concern yourfelf to reétify what you find out of Order. If you fufpect any 
Body has a Defign to difparage you, never feek to revenge yourfelf, if you have Libertines 
among you, exhort them with Civility and Mildnefs to change their Life. On the Work Days due 
to the Public, thew your Unanimity, by your mutual Readinefs to affift one another. The 
next Piece of Advice, which does not lefs concern you is, that if you are rich, you fhould 
not pride yourfelf in keeping plentiful Tables, or in wearing coftly Apparel ; if you have 
Authority and Credit, never employ them to opprefs the Weak and Defencelefs. What I re- 
quire of you is, that you be humble in your Profperity, as well as active and vigilant in your 
Duty. ’Tis my With alfo, that being quite free from Ambition, you may be content -with 
a lietle; and that you would diftinguith yourfelves by Mildnefs, by Moderation, and above all 
by Frugality, : 


- © Beware of thofe Years which happen from time to time, when Epidemic Diftempers, 
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£ joined to a Scatcity of Corn, make all Places defolate: Your Duty then is to have Compaf{- 


fion on your Fellow-Citizens, and affift thent with whatever you can {pare. 

“© This Point, as it promotes your Intereft, claims your Attention ; for by this Means your 

Hufbandmen will be faithful, your Fields will not be abandon’d, your Neighbours will be 

careful of your Prefervation, and your Intereft will be that of the Publick: On the other 

hand, Heaven, by Ways to you unknown, will protect and fhower down Blefiings upon 

ou, 

“As for Tradefmen and all Mechanics, tho’ by the immutable Laws of a firperior Being, 

they are born to Poverty and in a low Condition; their Happinefs confifts in living according « 
to their Circumftances, in not being uneafy at their own Poverty, nor envying others in the 

Poffeffion of their Wealth, This Rule of Morality will be to them a Source of Peace and’ 


-Confolation. A good Man will affuredly profper ; for true Virtue can never remain long in 


Ob{curity. You are now acquainted with the Intentions of the Emperor, whereto it behaves 
you to.conform ; which if you do (as I make no doubt but you will) the greateft Advantages 
will accrue from your Obedience : for you will content the Paternal Heart of his Mere : 

© Dilcori 
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“ Difcord will be no more {een among you; you will fave the Mantarins the Trouble of multi- 
“plying Arre(ts and Punifhments ; and you will promote the Tranquillity and Peace of the 
« Emptor. When you fhall return Home apply your felves, each of you, ferioully to the 
« Pradtice of fo ufeful a Dodtrine”. 


In this manner every Mandarin gives the People twice a Month a Letture of Morality ; and rhe >." 
it is fo eflential a Part of his Office, that there are fome forts of Crimes for which, if committed accoatble 
within his Diftrict, he muft be accountable. eS is 

When a Theft or a Murder happens ina City, he is obliged to difcover the Thief or Mur- Peopte. 
derer, or elfe he will lof his Employment. Ifa Crime be committed, as for Inftance, ifa Son 
fhould be fo unnatural as to kill his Father, the Court is no fooner inform’d of it than all the 
Mandarins of that Diftri& are deprived of their Onfices, ‘ Tie Fault is theirs, fay they, nor 
“could this Misfortune have happened had they been careful to promote good Morals : For the 
fame Reafon, where the Children have been guilty of cxtraordinary Crimes, they put their Parents 
to Death along with them. 

As nothing is comparable to the excellent Order eftablifhed for the Government of the Em- Not free 
pire, fo no State would be more happy, did all the Mandarins, inftead of gratifying their Paflions, ne 
conform themfelves (ri@tly to the Laws of their Country: But among fo greata Number there aa 
are always fome, who, placing their Happinefs in the Pleafures and Enjoyments of this Life, do 
not often fcruple to facrifice the moft facred Laws of Reafon and Juftice to their private Interelts, 

There are no Tricks or Artifices which fome of the inferior Officers do not make Ufe of to 
deceive the fuperior Mandarins ; among the latter there are forme who endeavour to impofe 
upon the fupreme Tribunals of the Court, and even to deceive the Emperor himfclf. ‘They are 
fo dexterous at cloaking their Defign, under the moft humble and flattering Expreffions ; and 
in the Memorials, which they prefent, affeét fuch an Air of Diintereftednefs, that it is often a 
very hard Matter for the Prince not to miftake Falfehood for Truth. 

Befides, as their Salaries are not always fulticient to fupport their Pomp and Luxury, they 
make no Difficulty to commit Injuftice, provided they can do it fecretly ; and even Minifters of 
State, and chief Prefidents of the fupreme Courts, have been known to extort Money underhand 
from the Vice-Roys of Provinces ; and thefe again, are forced to recruit themfelves by fqueezing 
the fubordinate Officers, who do not fail to exact from the People wherewithal to defray the 
Expence. 

The Laws, however, have provided againft this Diforder by feveral Precautions, which keep year: ued 
the Mandarins within Bounds, and fhelter the People from Extortions, The Emperor [Youg- © preventit. 
ching] now reigning, has apply’d a {till more effe€tual Remedy ; for he has augmented their 
Salaries, and declared he will receive no Prefents himfelf : forbidding them to receive more than 
their Due, under the Penalty of the Law, which ordains, thata Mandarin, who fhall receive or 
unjuftly exact fourfcore Ounces of Silver, fhall be punifhed with Death. 

Befides this, Firft, it is ditlicult to prevent Conimotions among the People when they groan ‘: } The 
under Oppreffion ; and the lea(t Interruption which happens in a Province is imputed to the 2“ 2 

. ° 3 «ce : . = countable for 
Vice-Roy, who is almoft fure to lofe his Employment, if it be not immediately fuppreffed. He aii infur- 
is confidered in the Eye of the Law, as the Head of a great Family, whereof, if the Peace be rections. 
difturbed, it mutt be his Fault. “Tis his Bufinefs to govern the fubordinate Officers, and hinder 
them from oppreffing the People. When the Yoke is eafy, they are fo far from fhaking it off, 
that they bear it chearfully. . 

Secondly, The Law prefcribes, that no Pe:fon fhall be made a Mandarin of the People, (, ) Noneto 
either in the City he belongs to, or even in the Provinces where his Family dwells. And com- be preteired 
monly he does not poflefs the fame Office many Years, in the fame Place, before he is advanced , i? his native 
whence it happens, that he contracts no fuch particular Intimacies with the People of the see 
Country, as may occafion his being partial : and as almoft all the other Mandarins, who govern 
in the fame Province, are unknown to him, he hath feldom any Reafon to favour them. 

If an Employment be given him in a Province joining to that where he came from, it muft be 
in a City at leaft fifty Leagues from it ; the Reafon is, becaufe a Mandarin ought to think of no- Reafons for’ 
thing but the publick Good. If he poflefled a Place in his own Country, his Neighbours and this wife Re 
Frienids would not fail to folicit him, whereby he might cither be biaffed in his Decrees to do 5°" 
Injuttice to others in their Favour, or carry’d, by a Spirit of Revenge, to ruin or opprefs thofe 
from whom he, or fome of his Family, had formerly received Injury. 

They are fo nice in this Refpeét, that they will not permit a Son, a Brother, ora Nephew, 

&e, to be a fubordinate Mandarin, where his Brother, Uncle, &c. is the Superior. For In- 
{tance, Suppofe fuch a one is Mandarin of a City of the third Rank, and the Emperor defigns 
to fend his eldeit Brother to be Vice-Roy of the fame Province; on this Occafion, the younger 
is obliged to give Notice of that Circumftance to the Court, which removes him toa Mandarinat 
of the fame Degree in another Province. 

The Reafon of this Regulation is, becanfe either the elder Brother being the Superior Officer, 
might favour the younger by conniving at his Faults; or the younger, pretuming on the Dignity 
and Proteétion of his Brother, be more partial and remi in the execution of his Office. On the 
other hand, it would be very hard for one Brother to be obliged to draw up an Acculation 
apaint another, . 
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. To avoid fuch Inconveniencies, Relations are not permitted to poffefs Employments which 
have the leaft Dependance upon each other. What has been faid with regard to a Father, an 
elder Brother, or an Uncle being a fuperior Mandarin, ought likewife to be underftood of a 
Son, a Brother, or a Nephew, in the fame Station, with Relpect to a Father, elder Brother, or 
Uncle, being their Inferiors ; and in a word, of all Perfons whatever who are nearly related, 

GA The Thirdly, Every three Years there is a general Review of all the Mandarins of the Empire, who 
ben are examined with Regard to their good or bad Qualifications for Government, Every fuperior 
the Quin, Mandarin examines the Conduct of the inferior, from the time the laft Informations were 

made, or ever fince they have been in Office ;-and give Notes to each of them, containing 
Praifes or Reprimands. - For Inftance, the chief Afandarin of a City of the third Rank, who has 

: under him three or four petty Mandarins, gives them Notes, and fends them to the Mandarin’ 
er of a City of the fecond Rank, on whom he depends ; this latter, who has likewife under him 
ven them. feveral Afandarins governing Cities of the third Rank, examines thefe Notes, and either agrees 

thereto, or adds others, according to his Knowledge. 

When the Mandarin of the City of the fecond Order, has received the Notes from all the 
Mandarins of the Cities of the third Order, he gives them his Note; and then fends the Cata- 
logue of all the Mandarins in his Diftri€t, to the Mandarins-General of the Province, who refide 
at the Capital, This Catalogue paffes from them to the Vice-Roy ; who after he has examined 
it in private, and then with the four Mandarins-General, fends it to Court with his own 
Notes ; that the chief Tribunal may have an exact Knowledge of all the Mandarins of the Em- 
pire, in order to reward or punith them according to their Deferts. 

They reward a Mandarin by raifing him fome Degrees higher, or giving him a_ better 
Place : and they punifh him by removing him a few Degrees lower, or turning him out of his 
Pott, ‘ 

For two Months that this Examination lafts, the Vice-Roy fees no Body, admits no Vifits, 
nor receives any Letters from thofe who are in his Government. He takes thefe Meafures that 
he may appear to bea Man of Integrity, and to regard nothing but Merit. ; 

Formofthe As to the Form of thefe Notes under the Name of Mandarins, and Title of their Mandarinat, 

Notes. they write: He is a Man greedy of Money; he is too fevere in bis Punifbments , be treats the People 
harfhly : Or elfe, He 15 too much advanced in Years. He is no longer able to perform the Duties of 
his Office. This Man is proud, fantaftical, capricious, of an uneven Temper. That Perfon is rafh, 
pafionate, has no command of bimfelf. Such a one is weak in bis manner of Governing, does not 
know how to make bimfelf obey'd; og elle, He is flow, be is not expeditious in difpatching Bufine/i. 
He is not well acquainted with the Laws and Cuftoms, &c. 

Favourable Notes run in this manner: He is a Man of Integrity, who does not opprefs the 
People, who ts attentive to all the Duties of bis Office. Orelfe, He is a Man of Experience. He 
is fleady without Harfhnefi, and gains the Love of the Prople; He has the Art of governing, &c. 

The Quén When the Catalogue of Notes arrive at Pe-kzng, the fupreme Tribunal to which it is addrefs’d, 

catia examine them ; and having fet down fuch Reward or Punifhment as it appoints for each Man- 

cording darin of the Province, fend them back to the Vice-Roy. They deprive thofe of their Employ- 

thereto. = ments whole Certificates are defective as to the {malleft Point of Government : and raile thofe 
who are commended, to fuperior Mandarinats. For Inftance, one who has been Mandarin 
of a City of a third Rank, and has given Proof of his Capacity, is advanced to the Government 
of a City of the fecond Rank, for which he feems to have the neceflary Talents. 

They are contented with raifing or turning down others a few Degrees ; in which Cafe the 
Mandarins are obliged to put at the Head of their Orders, the Number of Degrees that they 
have been advanced or degraded. For Inftance, The Mandarins of this City, raifed three De- 
grees, Kya-fan-kye: or ele, Kyang-fan-kye, turned down three Degrees, do give Notice and ordain, 
&c. By this Means the People are apprized of the Reward or Punifhment that the Mandarin 
deferved. When he has been raifed ten Degrees, he has room to hope that he will be advanced 
to a fuperior Mandarinat : Onthe contrary, if he has been depreffed ten Degrees, he isin Danger 
of lofing his Employment. 

(4)The fend. Fourthly ; As the General Officers might be corrupted with Bribes, by the Governors of 

ang nt pedon Cities, and fo connive at the Injuftice of the Mandarins who opprefs the People ; the Emperor 

vinces. from time to time fends Infpectors fecretly into the Provinces, who paffing from City to City, 
flip into the Tribunals, while the Mandarin gives Audience; and alfo by their Enquiry among 
the Mechanics and common People, dexteroufly inform themfelves in what Manner he behaves 
in the Adminiftration of his Office. And if by thefe fecret Informations, they difcover any 
thing irregular in his Conduét, they preiently unveil the Enfigns of their Dignity, and declare 
themfelves the Emperor's Envoys. . 

As the Infpeétor’s Authority is abfolute, he that Moment profecutes the faulty Mandarins, 
and punifhes them with all the Rigor of the Laws ; but if the Injuftice be not very flagrant, 
he fends his Information to Court, that they may determine what is to be done. . 

Method of A few Years ago, the Emperor appointed Commiffioners of this kind for the Province of 
their Pro- ~=Quang-tong, to enquire into an Affair which concern’d the Vice-Roy and: the Comptroller General 
ceedings. gf Salt, who had fent Accufations to Pe-Aing againft each other. The People of the Province, 
who fuffered by the dearnefs of Salt, the Price of which was confiderably augmented, took the 
Vice-Roy’s Part, and moft of the Mandarins General {poke in favour of the latter. a 
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The Emperor being very defirous of knowing who was in the Fault, fent the T/éng-té of 
the Provinces of Che-kyang and Fo-Ayen; and the T/ong-tn of Kyang-nan and Kyang-/i, in Qua- 
lity of his Commiflioners to Kan-ton. At their Arrival they refufed the ufual Honours paid at 
their Reception ; and to remove all Suipicion, that’ they might be gained to either Side by 
Prefents, they had even no Communication with the Mandarins, but when they cited them 
one after another to take their Informations, For which Reafon, without receiving or making 
any Vifit, they went directly to the Palace prepared for them, and fhut themfelves up, till 
fuch time as having cited the Vice-Roy and Comptroller General they had begun the Procefs, 
by repeated Interrogatosies put to thofe two great Mandarins, who appeared feveral Times like 
common Criminals before their Judges. 

‘Vhe Vice-Roy, during the whole Time of the Trial, was obliged to leave his Palace every 
Morning, and repair to a Place near the Hall of Audience, and there to wait till Night; in 
which he was treated yet more favourably than the Comptroller-General, who was obliged all 
the Time to abfent himfelf from his Tribunal, and to be continually at the Door of the Au- 
dience-Chamber. : 

All the Shops in the City were fhut up, and the People by their Deputies, fent in their Accu- 
fations againft the Comptroller, which were reccived by the Commiffioners, as well as thofe of the 
Mandarins, The Informations being ended, the Commiffioners fent them to Pe-Aing, by a parti- 
cular Exprefs ; after which they receygd Vilits from all the Mandarins, ‘except the Comptroller- 
General. 
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Fifthly, Tho’ the Infpe€tors of Provinces are always chofen from among the Officers of (5) The Em: 


confiderable Pofts, and known Integrity ; yet, as they may fometimes abufe their Power, and 


peror vifiting 
theProvinces 


be tempted to enrich themfelves by taking Bribes from the Guilty, to wink at their Unjuftice, in Perfon, 


to keep them upon théir Guard, the Emperor, when they leaft think of it, makes a Progrefs 
into certain Provinces, that he may hear in Perfon the juft Complaints of the People againft 
their Governors. Thefe Vifits, wherein the Prince affeéts to render himfelf popular, make 


the Mandarins tremble, Ict their Conduét be ever little liable to blame, The late Emperor xaye.s7s 
Kang-hi in one of his Journeys into the Southern Provinces, made in 1689, pafled thro’ the Progre(s in 
Cities of Si-chew, Yang-chew, and Nan-king. He was on Horleback, follow’d by his Guards, and '°9% 


about three thoufand Gentlemen, in which manner he made his Entry into the laft. The Citizens 
came to receive him with Standards, filk Enfigns, Canopies, Umbrellas, and other Otnaments 
without Number. At the Diftance of every twenty Paces they had erected in the Streets Tri- 
umphal Arches cover’d with the fineft Stuffs, and adorn’d with Feftons, Ribbands, and Tufts 
of Silk, under which he pafs’d. The Streets were lin’d with an infinite Number of People, 
who fhew’'d the greate(t Marks of Veneration, and obferv’d fo profound a Silence, that there was 
not heard the leaft Noife. He lay in his Bark the Night he arrived at Yang-chew, and the next 
Day made his Entry on Horfeback into the City ; where finding the Streets cover’d with 
Carpets, he afk’dthe Inhabitanis, if that had been done by the Mandarin's Order : and finding 
they did it of their own accord, to give a public Teftimony of their Veneration for his Majefty, 
he exprefs'd his Satisfaction, The Streets were fo full of Men and Children, who throng’d among 
the Horfemen, that the Emperor ftopt every Moment, feeming to be highly delighted with it. 
The Inhabitants of S#-chew, having laid Carpets upon the Pavement of the Streets, the 
Emperor alighted, at the Entrance of the City, and commanded the Horfes to ftop, that they 
might not fpoil fo many fine pieces of Silk, which belonged to the People : he went therefore on 
Foot to the Palace prepar’d for him, and honour'd the City with his Prefence for two Days. 
In thefe kinds of Journeys the Emperor declares himfelf the Protector and Father of the 
People, by executing fpeedy and fevere Juftice upon the Mandarins, when the Complaints 
againft them are juft, P. /e Comte relates an Example of this, by which the late Emperor 
Kang-bi vender'd himfelf equally formidable to the Mandarins, and amiable to the People. 


and perceiving an old Man who wept bitterly, afk’d the Caufe of his Tears. My Lord 


my Joy as well as the Care of my Family ; and a Yartarian Mandarin has taken him 
from me, fo that I am at prefent deprived of all Succour: for how can I, who am 
a poor weak. Man, oblige the Governor to do me Juftice ? This is not fo difficult as you 
think it, (reply'd the Emperor) get up behind me, and guide me to the Houfe of this 
Ravifher. The good Man obey’d without Ceremony, and in two Hours time they arriv'd 
at the Mandarin’s Palace, who did not expect fuch an extraordinary Vifit. 

““ Mean time the Guards and a great Company of Lords, after long rambling about, 
atriv'd at the Mandarin's; and without knowing what was the matter, fome furrounded 
the Houfe, while others enter’d with the Emperor : who having convicted the Mandarin of 
the Violence he was accufed of, condemned him to lofe his Head on the Spot. After 
this turning towards the affli€ted Father, “ To make you full Amends, faid he to him with 
a ferious Air, I give you the Employment of the guilty Perfon, who is put to Death. Take 
Care to behave yourfelf in it with more Moderation than he did; and let his Crime and 
Punithment be a Warning to you, that in your turn you be not made an Exainple of.” 


: ; * : : ’ 2. sige 
1 “ This great Prince being f{eparated at fome Diftance from his Attendants, (fays that Fefirit) Viti ona 
» Yartarian 


teply’d the Man, who did not know him, I had but one Child, in whom I placed all Quan. 


Laftly, Nothing can be mote inftructive, as well as proper, to keep the Mandarins in (6) The Im- 
Order, and prevent their committing Faults, than the Gazette, which is printed every Day perialGa- 


at Pe-king, and difpers'd from thence into all the Provinces, There is nothing inferted in it, but 7°: 


what 
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what relates to the Government ; and as‘that of China is abfolutely Monarchical, and all 
Affiirs however inconfiderable are referr’d to the Emperor ; it contains nothing but what may 
be of great Ufe to direct the Mandarins in the Execution of their Offices, and inftruct the 
Literati as well as the Commonalty. For Inftance, you find there the Names of the Mandarins 
who have been deprived of their Employments, and for what Reafons ; one, becaufe he was 
negligent in gathering the Emperor's Tribute, or had imbezzel’d it , another for being either too 
indulgent or fevere in his Punithments ; this for his Oppreflions, and that for want of Talents ta 
govern well. If any Mandarin has been advanc’d to a confiderable Place, or remov'd to a worle; 
or if he has been depriv’d, for fome Fault, of the Annual Penfion he receiv'd of the Emperor, 
it is immediately put into the Gazette. 

It contains an Account of all Criminal Matters, which are punifh’d with Death; likewife 
the Names of the Officers who fill the Places of the Mandarins that are remov'd; all the 
Calamities that happen ina Province, and the Relief given by the Mandarins of the refpeétive 
Cities by the Emperor’s Order ; an Extract of the Expences difburied for the Subfittance of 
the Soldiers, the Neceffities of the People, the Public Works, and the Benefa@tion of the 
Prince; the Remonftrances made by the Supreme Tribunal to the Emperor, concerning his own 
Conduét or his Decifions ; therein is mention‘d alfo the Day when the Emperor plough’d the 
Earth, in order by his Example to excite Emulation in the People, and infpire their Governours 
with a Love of Labour and Application to Agricultureggthe Time he has fix’d for affembling 
the Grandees of the Court, and all the Chief Mandar of the Tribunals at Pe-Aiug, to be 
inftructed by him in their Duty. There you meet with the Laws, and new Cuftoms that have 
been eftablifh’d ; as alfo the Praifes or Reprimands given by the Emperor to a Mandarin ; for 
Inftance, Such a Mandarin bas no good Reputation; if he does not mend, I will punifh him. 

In fhort, the Chincfe Gazette is fo contrived, that it is of great Ufe to inftruct the Mandarins 
how to govern the People ; for which Reafon they read it carefully, and as it gives an account 
of all the public Tranfactions in this vaft Empire, moft of them write down Remarks upon 
the Paffages in it, that may help to direét their Conduct. 

Nothing is printed in the Gazette but what has been prefented the Emperor, or comes from 
him ; thofe who have the Care of it not daring to add a tittle, not even their own Reflections, 
upon pain of Corporal Punishments. 

In 1726, a Writer belonging to a Tribunal, and another employ’d in the Poft-Office, were 
condemned to die, for having inferted certain Falfhoods in the Gazette ; the Reafon, upon 
which the Tribunal of Criminal Affairs founded their Judgment, was, that what they had 
done fhew'd a Failure of Refpeét towards his Majefty, which is by the Laws declar’d Capital. 

To conclude, the Laws prohibit the Mandarins moft of the common Pleafures of Life. They 
are but feldom permitted to treat their Friends, and give them a Play; they would rifk 
their Fortune if they took the Liberty to game or walk abroad, to make private Vifits, or 
frequent public Affemblies ; being debarr’d all Diverfions but what they can take in the moft 
private Apartments of their own Palace. 








Of the Military Government and Forces of the Empire ; 
the Forts and Soldiers, their Arms and Artillery. 


ing to the Laws, there are likewife in China Literary Doétors, and Military Dottors. 

Having already fpoken of the firft, upon whom the Government depends, we proceed 
now to the latter, whio are eppointed to preferve Tranquillity in the Empire, to keep their Neigh- 
bouts in Awe, and to ftifle or prevent Rebellions. 

The Military Mandarins, or Officers of the Army, muft pafS feveral Examinations, as well 
as the Literary Mandarins, and give Proof of their Strength, Dexterity, and Experience in the 
Art of War. Accordingly there are three Degrees among them, which thcy are to take, ws. 
thofe of Batchelor, Licentiate, and Doétor of Arms. The Batchelors are examined in the 
Capital of every Province, in order to be Licentiates, in the Manner explain’d ellewhere. _ 

There are at Pe-king five Tribunals of Military Mandarins, call’d U-/i, that is, The five Clafes, 
or Trocps of Mandarins of War. 

The firft Clafs is that of the Mandar ins of the Rear-Guard, call'd Hew-fi. The fecond confils 
of the Mfandarins of the left Wing, which is nam'd T/o-f#. The third is of the Mandarin of 
the right Wing, call’d Yew-fi#. The fourth of the Mandarins of the Van-Guard of the niin 
Body, named Chong-fi, The fifth of the Mandarins of the Van-Guard, call'd Tjven-/. 

Thefe five Clailes have at their Head a Chief [or Prefident] and two Affitkants, which are of ihe 
rirtt Order of Mandarinss, They commonly choofe for thei Polts great Lords of the Empire, vo 

thefe 
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thefe are they who command the Officers and all the Soldiers. Thefe five depend on a SUPFEME sy oreme Tri- 
Tribunal of War, call’d Youg-ching-fii, whofe Prefident is one of the greateft Lords of the Ltt of Lang 
Empire, and has Authority over the five Tribunals, and all the Officers and Soldiers of the a ae 
Court ; but to prevent the Abufe of fo extenfive a Power, which renders him Matter of fo;, ~  * 
many Troops, they give him a Literary Mandarin for an Affiftant, with the Title of Super- 

intendant of the Army, and two Infpectors nam'd by the Emperor, who have their Share in 

all Affairs. Moreover, when the Exccution of any Military Projeét is in Agitation, they depend 

abfolutely on the fourth of the fix Supreme Courts, call’d Ping-pii, already fpoken of, which 

has the whole Militia of the Empire under its Jurifdiction. 

Tho’ there are great Lords, who, holding in the Empire the Rank of Princes, Dukes, and 
Earls, are above all the Orders of Mandarins, by their Dignity, Merit, and Services; yet there is 
notone of them but thinks himlelf honour’d by the Title he derives from his Mandarinat, and 
the Quality of Chief of the five Tribunals of Military AZandarins. None can be more ambitious to 
command than the Chine/é, placing all their Glory and Happinefs in having Authority in the State. 

The Rank and Bufinefs of the principal Military Mandarin is much the fame with that of re ¢ 
a General in Exrope. He has under him in fome Places four Mandarins, and in others only 2.4. 
two, whofe Employment is not unlike that of our Lieutenant-Generals, who have likewile four 
fubordinate Mandarins, anfwering to Colonels ; thefe again have under them others, who may 
be confidered as Captains, and have likewife their fubaltern Officers refembling our Lieutenants 
and Enfigns, 

Each of thefe Mandarins has a Train fuitable to his Dignity; and when he appears in 
Public, he is always attended by a Company of Officers belonging to his Tribunal. All of 
them together command a great number of Troops, partly Horfe, and partly Foot. . 

Thefe Officers exercife their Soldiers regularly : the Exercife confifting in a kind of tumul- Ditipline 
tuous and diforderly Marches, which they perform when they attend the Mandarins ; or elfe in of the rope. 
forming Squadrons, in filing off in Order, in encountering each other, or in rallying at the Sound 
of Horns and Trumpets ; ina Word, they draw the Bow, and handle the Sabre with a great deal 
of Skill. They alfo from time to time review their Troops, examining carefully their Horfes, 
Mubkets, Sabres, ‘Arrows, Cuiraffes, and Helmets. If there be the leaft Ruft on their Arms, 
they are punith’d on the Spot for their Negligence ; with thirty or forty Blows of a Battoon, if 
they are Chinefe; or fo many Lathes of a Whip, if they are Tartars. At other times they are 
at Liberty to follow what Trade they pleafe, unlefs they are on fome Duty which gives them 
full Employ ; as when, for Inftance, they are placed to guard a City-Gate, or to take Care of 
the high Roads. : 

As the Military Bufinefs does not take up much of their Time in a Country which has Pro‘ffion of 
been fo many Years at Peace ; far from being oblig’d to inlift Men by Force, or Money, as Bets 
is practifed in Europe, the Profeffion of a Soldier is commonly look’d upon as a Fortune, which China. 
they endeavour to procure by means of their Friends, or by Prefents to the Mandarins ; the 
Service being generally in the Country where they dwell, and have their Family. 

The three Northern Provinces furnifh abundance of Soldiers, who every three Months receive The Pay. 
their Pay ; being five Sous of fine Silver, and a Meafure of Rice a day, which is fufficient to 
maintain onc Man. Some have double Pay, and Horfemen have five Sous more, with two 
Meatures of fmall Beans to feed their Horfes, which alfo are provided by the Emperor. 

They reckon more than eighteen thoufand Mandarins of .War, and above feven hundred number of 
thoufand Soldiers diftributed among the Forts, Cities, and Fortifications, belonging to the Military 
feveral Provinces, and along the Great Wall. Thefe Troops being well cloathed, and well wa and , 
arm’d, make a very fine Appearance in.their March, or on a Review ; but they are not ai 
comparable to the Soldiers of Europe, either for Courage or Difcipline, being eafily put into 
Diforder and routed. 

Befides, that the Chraefe are naturally effeminate, and the Tartars are almoft degenerated Ctire/ no 
to Chine’, the profound Peace they have enjoy'd, gives them no Opportunity to become By ceuietss 
Warlike. Add to this the Efteem that they have for Learning preferable to every thing elie ; aes 
the Dependance which the Soldiers have on the Literati ; and the Education that is given 
to Youth, (who fee nothing but Books and Charaéters, who are inftruéted with a grave and 
ferious Air, and hear nothing fpoken of but Law and Politics,) are fo many Obftruétions to 
their being Warriors, Thefe Troops are fearce ever employ'd, efpecially fince Tartary has fub- 
mitted, for any thing elfe, but to prevent Revolts, or to quafh Commotions on their firft 
Appearance in a City or Province. Twenty four Zartar Officers have at Court the Dignity 
of Captain-Generals, and there are likewife many Colonels. Befides thefe Otticers, who were Number of 
eftablith’d by the Tartars, there are alfo Officers of the Ping-pit, ot Tribunal of War ; who Generals. 
fuperintend the Chinefé Troops throughout the Empire, and have always Couriers ready to 
carry neceflary Orders into the Provinces, which is perform’d with great Secrecy. Their chief 
Employment is to purge the high Ways of Robbers, whom they follow and obferve fo carefully, 
that they feldom efcape. On thefe Occafions, Orders are fent to the City, and, if there bea Necef- 
fity for it, the Forces of feveral Cities, neareft to the Place infefted by the Robbers, are employ’d, 

In War-time feveral Battalions are detach’d from every Province to form an Army. 

Before the Union of the Tartars and Chinefi, a prodigious Number of Troops were rang’d 
along the Great Wall, in order to guard it, and cover the Empire againft the Attempts of fuch 
formidable Enemiics ; but at prelent only the moft important Places are garrifon'd, 
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China fori. Nature has taken care to fortify China in all other Places, where it might-be liable to be attacked, 
aby Na The Sea, which wathes fix Provinces, is fo fhallow near the Shore that no large Veffel can approach 
it, without being broken to Pieces; and Storms are fo frequent that no Fleet can ride there in fafe- 
ty: On the Weit there are inacceffible Mountains, which are no lefs a Defence on that fide, than 
the Sea and the Great Wall on the other two. 
Great Wall, | Two Hundred and Fifteen Years before Chrift, this prodigious Work was built, by order of 
pn the Firft Emperor of the Family of Tfin, for fecuring three great Provinces againft the: Irrapti-+ 
‘ onsof the Tartars. To execute this grand Defign he drew every third Man, capable of work- 
ing, out of each Province; and in laying the Foundation of it on the Sea-Coaft, he ordered feveral 
Ships loaden with Iron and huge Stones to be funk : whereon the Wall was raifed with fo much 
Art, that the Workmen were not to leave the leaft Chink between the Stones on Forfeiture of 
their Lives; hence the Work is almoft as intire at prefent, as when it was firft built, It is about 
500 Leagues in Length, and broad enough for fix Horfemen to ride abreaft upon it. [See p. 20.] 
This Wall is admirable on two accounts; Firft, That in its Courfe from Eaft to Wet it runs 
in feveral Places with a gradual Afcent, over very high Mountains; and is fortify’d with large Tow- 
ers, no more than two Bow-fhots a funder, that no part of it may be left undefended, It is hard 
to conceive how this enormous Bulwark could be raifed, of the Height it is, in dry and barren 
Places ; confidering the Bricks, Mortar, and all the neceffary Materials for the Work muft have 
been brought with incredible Labour from a great Diftance. ae 
The fecond is, That this Wall does not run in a ftrait Line, but, as may be feen in the Map, 
turns and winds in feveral Places, according to the Difpofition of the Mountains, in fuch a man- 
ner, that the North Part of Ciénd may be faid:to be encompafled with three Walls inftead of one. 
chu Forni. “The Cities of War have no Advantage of other fortified Cities but in their Situation, which 
fieauons. renders them difficult of Accefs. “The whole Art of Fortification among the Chine/é confitts in 
an excellent Rampart, Brick-Walls, Towers, and a large Ditch full of Water; and, to fay the 
Truth, this is fufhicient Security againft all Efforts of Enemies, whoare as ignorant of the offen- 
five as the defenfive part of War. . : 
Fortreffes fe-, The Forts, fortified Places, and Cittadels, are very numerous, and diftinguith’d in feven diffe- 
veral kinds rent Orders, named by the Chruc/e, Quang, Ghey, So, Chin, Pau, Pi and Chay. There are about fix 
hundred of the firft Order, frve hundred and upward of the fecond, three hundred and eleven of 
the third, three hundred of the.fourth, one hundred and fifty of the fifth, and three hundred of 
the Jaft: which make above two thoufand fortified Places, without reckoning the Towers, Ca- 
files, and Redoubts of the famous Wall; which have every one its particular Name and Garrifon, 
Places of Among the latter, there are Places of Refuge in the middle of the Fields, whither the Hufband- 
Refuge. — men-and Peafants retire with their Flocks and Moveables, in cafe of Commotions, which rarely 
happen, or of the fudden Incurfion of Robbers, where they are fecure from all Infults. There 
are others built on the Tops of Rocks and craggy Mountains, inacceffible but by Ladders or 
Steps cut.into the Rock. Thefe Places are not encompafs'd with Walls, their Strength confift- 
ing folely in their impregnable Situation, or in deep and broad Ditches capable of ftopping the 
Rebels in their March. . They reckon, befides thefe, more than three thoufand Towers, or Ca- 
ftles called Tay; wherein are con{tantly kept Centinels and other Scldiers on Duty, who, when 
they difcover any Difturbance, make a Signal: in.the Day, by a Flag on the Top of the Tower, 
and.in the Nizht, by a lighted Torch, to alarm the Neighbouring Garrifons; for there is not a 
Province, City, nor walled Town in the Empire, but what has Soldiers for its Defence. 
Artillery and Artillery is but a modern Invention among the Chrne/e, and tho’ that of Gunpowder is very 
Gunpowder. ancient, they have feldom made ufe of it but for Fireworks, wherein they excel. There are how- 
ever three or four Bombards fhort and thick at the Gates of Nan-Aing, ancient enough to prove 
that they have had fome Knowledge of Cannon, tho’ they feem’d to be ignorant of their Ufe; 
for they ferve for nothing but to be fhewn as Curiofities. They had alfo a few Patarreroes on 
Board their Veffels, but had not skill enough to make ufe of them. 
European In the Year 1621, the City of Ma-kau having prefented the Emperor with three Cannon, 
ae ad- and Men to manage them, the firft Trial of them was made before the Mandarins; who were 
vo greatly furprized at the Novelty, but more when they faw that one of the Pieces in recoiling kill’d 
a Portuguefe, and three Chinefé, who did not get out of the way time enough, Thefe Guns be- 
-ing employ’d againft the Tartars, who came in {warms towards the Great Wall, they were fo 
terrify’d at the Havock made by them, that they fled, and durft never approach it any more. 
In the Year 1636, when the Perfecution was raifed againft the Miffionaries, who had not dar’d 
to appear for ten Years, the Tartars having made a new Irruption into the Empire, the mili- 
tary Mandarins confulted about Meafures for putting a {top to their Inroads, and talked of fortify- 
ing the Towns, and furnifhing them with Artillery. On this occafion, remembering they had of- 
ten heard Dr. Pau/ Syu fay, that the Miffionaries underftood the Art of founding Cannon, they 
P. Staal or-immediately befought the Emperor to command P. Adam Schaal, Prefident of the Tribunal of 
dered by the the Mathematicks, to caft fome. His Majelty was defirous to know before hand if this Father 
call jome. Had ever actually founded any, or knew how to do it. But the Mandarins taking upon themfelves 
to make the Enquiry, without letting him perceive their Defign, intreated the Emperor to haften 
the Order, which they were not to make ufe of unlefs a proper Occafion offered. Having obtained 
what they defired, they made the.Father a Vifit, under pretence of propofing fome Difficulty in 
Aftronomy, and putting him Queftions concerning feveral parts of the Mathematics: among 
the reft atked him, as it were by chance, if he underftood the method of cafting Cannon; ae 
: ; the 
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the Father replying that he underftood its Principles, they immediately prefented him the Em- 
peror’s Orders. The Miffionary excufed himéelf, by alledging that the Practice was quite difierent 
from the Theory; but obey he muft, and inftruét the Workmen, Accordingly they affigned bim 
a proper Place near the Palace, that he might be affifted by the Eunuchs of the Court, Alterwards 
the feveral Pieces of Work relating to Optics, Statics, Archite€ture and Fortification, and feve- 
ral Inftruments of Wood and Copper, made by P. Ferdinand Verbieff, for the Obfervatory at Pe- 
hing, perfwaded the Mandarins that he mutt be equally fkilled in founding Cannon ; which they 
wanted in order todefend the Empire againft its Enemies, and efpecially certain Robbers who in- 
felted the Coafts and Frontiers of CAina, from whence it was difficult to chafe them. 

_ For. this reafon they prefented a Memorial to the Emperor, befeeching him to order P. Verbieft 
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to inftrué&t Workmen in the manner of founding and making of Cannon, for the Prefervation of cas 130 


the State. The Jefuit having rcad in the Regifter of the Church of Pe-dsg, that a great num- 
ber of MiMionaries have been brought into the Empire by the fame means, under the laft Family 
of the Chinefe Emperors; and believing that fuch a piece of Service done tor the Emperor would 
induce him to favour the Rowifb Religion, he caft 130 Pieces of Cannon with wonderful 
Succefs. , 

Some time after, the Council of the Chief Mandarins of War, having prefented a Memorial 
tothe Emperor, whereby they required 320 Pieces of Cannon, of different Bores, after the Eu- 
ropean Fafhion, for the defence of the fortified Places ; his Majefty granted their Requeft, and or- 
der’d that Nan-whay-jin (for fo the Chinefe called P. Verbieft) fhould overfee the Work, which was 
to be perform’d accordingly to the Patterns, to be painted and prefented him in a Memorial. Ac- 
cordingly the 11th of February 1681, P. Verbieff having prefented the Patterns, they were approv- 
ed of ; and an Order was fent to the Tribunal, which has the Infpeétion of the Publick Build- 
‘ings and Works, to furnith all things neceffary for the Purpofe without Delay. 

.It took up above a Year to make thefe Cannon, in which time the Father met with many Ob- 
ftructions from the Eunuchs of the Palace, who, impatient to fee a Stranger fo much in favour 
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with the Emperor, us’d their utmoft endeavours to defeat the Undertaking ; they complained eve- — 


ry Moment of the Slownelfs of the Workmen, while they caufed the Metal to be ftolen away by 
the Under-Officers of the Court. As foon as one of the largeft Guns was caft, before it could be 
polifhed on the infide, they forced an Iron Bullet into the Mouth of it, thinking thereby to ren- 
der it ufelefs; but Verdbieff having charged it thro’ the Touchhole, it was fired out with fuch 
a terrible Noife, that the Emperor hearing it in the Palace wou'd needs fee it repeated. When 
all the Cannon were finifhed, they were taken to the foot of the Mountains, half a Day’s Journey 
Weft from Peking, whither feveral Mandarins went to fee them tried; whereof report being made 
to the Emperor, he went himfelf, with feveral Governors of Weftern Tartery, who were then at 
Peking, andthe principal Officers of his Army, befides his whole Court, to fee the Experiment. 
pooeee they were loaded in hisPrefence, and difcharged feveral times again{t fuch Places as 
e directed. : 

Obferving that the Balls hit the Places they were levell'd at by. the Jefuit with his Inftruments, 
he was fo greatly pleafed that he made a folemn Feaft for the Tartarian Governor, and princi- 
pal Officers of the Army, in the middle of the Fields under Tents; drinking out of his Golden 
Cup, to the Health of his Father-in-Law, of his Officers, and even of thofe who ‘had fo exaétly 
directed the Cannon. At length fending for P, Verdseff, who.by his Orders was lodged near his 
own Tent, he faid to him, TheCannon you caufed to be made for me the laft Year were very fervigea- 
ble againft the Rebelt, in the Provinces of Shen-fi, Hi-quang and Kyang-fi, and Iam well fatis- 
Jied with your Services ; then taking off his Veft furred with Martin-fkins of great value, and alfo 
his Gown that was under it, he gave them to him asa Teftimony of his Friendthip. 

They continued feveral Days to make Proof of the Guns, in which time they difcharged twen« 
ty three thoufand Bullets, to the great Satisfaétion of the Mandarins, whofe Officers affifted at the 
fame time. P. Verbieff compofed a Treatife on the founding of Cannon, and their Ufe, which 
he prefented the Emperor ; with forty four Tables of Figures neceffary for underftanding the Art, 
and of the Inftruments proper to level the Cannon for {hooting at any Mark. 

A few Months afterwards, the Tribunal for enquiring into the Deferts of Perfons who have 
done fervice to the State, prefented a Memorial to the Emperor, wherein they befought him to 
have regard to the Service P, Verbieft had done, by cafting fo many Pieces of Artillery. His Ma- 
je(ty granted their Petition, and beftow’d on hima Title of Honour, like that conferr’d on the Vice- 
Roys, when they have deferved well in their Government by their prudent Conduct. To prevent 
the Superftition of the Chine/e, who facrifice to the Spirit of the Air, Mountains and Rivers, ac- 
cording to the various natural Events, and the different Works they begin or finith, P. Verbieft 
fixed a Day to blefs the Cannon ina folemn Manner. For this purpole he ereéted an Altar in the 
Foundary, on which he placed a Crucifix, and then in his Surplice and Stole, adored the true 
God, making nine Proftrations, and beating his Forehead againft the Ground; and asit is the Cut 
tom in China to give Names to fuch kinds of Works, the Father gave to every Piece of Cannon 
the Names of a he or the Saint of the Romi/b Church, tracing the Charaéters that were to be en- 
graven on the Breech of the Gun. 

Some Perfons, witha defign to render the Jefuits odious, publifhed Libels in Spain and Italy 
againtt P. Verbieft ; affirming, that it was unworthy of a Prieft and a Regular to furnifh the Inf- 
as with Arms, and that he had incurred the Excommunications of the Popes who have forbid- 

en it. 
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The Father prudently reply’d, That the Intention of the Church in this Prohibition, was to 
hinder the Infidels from making ufe of thofe Arms againft the Chriftians ; that nothing like this 
could happen in China, fince neither the Chinefé nor Tartars could make” war againft the Chri- 
flians : That, on the contrary, by this means the Romith Religion was eftablifhed in China - 
fince the Emperor, in recompence of fuch a Service, gave the Miffionaries leave to preach 
throughout his Dominions, 

But P. Ferbist is cleared from thefe Invectives by the honourable Brief fent him by Pope 
Innocent 1th; who therein praifes him for having fo wifely employed the profane Sciences for 
the Converfion of the Chinefe, and exhorts him to continue, by his Zeal and Knowledge, to pro- 
mote his Religion, promifing him all the Affiftance of the Holy See, and his Pontitical Authority, 











Of the Polity of the Chinefe, as well in the Cities for 
maintaining good Order, as in the great Roads for the 
Safety and Conveniency of Travellers ; of the Cuftom- 
Houfes, Ports, &c. . ee ae 


N fuch a vaft Dominion as China, fo prodigioufly populous, and {0 full of Cities, there would 
I be nothing but Confufion and Diforder, if the Regulations were not fo exactly obferved as 

to prevent the leaft Difturbances; the Repofe which it enjoys being the Effeét of the Wil 
dom of its Laws, 

Every City is divided into Wards, each of which has a Head, who keeps an Eye over a 
certain Number of Houfes, being refponfible for whatever paffes within his Precin@&; fo that 
fhould any Tumult happen, and: he neglect immediately to inform the Mandarin about it, he 
would be very feverely punifh’d. 

Matters of Families are, equally refponfible for the Conduét of their Children and Servants; 
he who has all the Authority being deerm’d culpable, when his Interiors, who owe him Obe- 
dience and Refpeét, have committed any Crime. The very Neighbours themi{elves are obliged to 
lend mutual Afiiftance when any Misfortune happens, for Inftance, a Robbery in the Night ; 
and in fuch Cales one Houfe anfwers for the next. 

There is always a good Guard atthe Gates of every City, who examine all Paflengers; and 
if they fee any thing fufpicious about a Man, if his Phyfiognomy, Air, or Accent, difcover 
him to be a Stranger, he is immediately ftopp’d, and Notice given to the Mandarin. 

One of their principal Maxims, and which they believe contributes moft to good Government, 
is, not to fufter Foreigners to fettle in the Empire ; for befides their hereditary Pride, and Con- 
tempt of other Nations, whom they look upon as barbarous, they are perfuaded, that a Mixture 
of People would introduce a Diverfity of Manners and Cuftoms, which would gradually pro- 
duce perfonal Quarrels, Parties and Rebellions, fatal to the Tranquility of the Empire. 

As foon as Night falls, the Gates of the City, as alfo the Barricades at the End of every 
Street are carefully laut; and at proper Diftances there are Centries, to flop thofe who are 
abroad. In fome Places there are Horfemen continually patrolling upon the Raimparts:; 
The Night, tay they, is for Repofé, and the Day for Work. This Law is fo well obferved, that 
no People of Credit witl be {een at Night in the Streets; and if any one happens to be found, he 
is look’d upon as a Scoundrel or Robber, on the Lurch to do Mifchief by favour of the Dark- 
nefs, and therefore he is flopp’d : So that it is very dangerous to be abroad at unfeafonable Hours; 
it being difficult, however innocent, to efcape the Severity of the Magiftrates. 

There are in every City large Bells, or a Drum of a very extraordinary Size, with which 
they diftinguith the Watches of the Night. Every Watch lafts two Hours. The firft begins 
about Eight in the Evening, during which they ftrike from time to time one Stroke, 
either on the Bell or on the Drum; in like manner, they ftrike two Strokes throughout the 
tecond Watch, three in the third, and fo on; infomuch that at any Time of the Night, one 
may know within a Trifle what it is o’ Clock. The Sound of their Bells isnot very harmonious, 
hecanfe the Hammer which they ftrike with is not of Metal, but of Wood. 

The Gate of Arms is only for the Ufe of Soldiers, who feldom are in their military Accoutre- 
ments but when on Duty, as in time of War, when they kcep Guards; when they pafs in 
Review, or when they attend the Mandarins ; at other times they apply themielves to Trade, 
or follow their own private Profeftions, 

If there happens to be a Quarrel among the Populace, and from abufive Language they come 
to Blows, they are extremely careful not to fhed Blood; for which Reafon if they chance to. 
have any Stick or {ron Weapons in their Hands, they lay it afide, and fall a Boxing. 

They commonly end their Quarrels by complaining to a Mandarin, who fitting m his 
Chair-of State, and furrounded with his Officers, very calmly bears both Parties plead their 
own Caufe ; after which he caufes the culpable, and fometimes both Parties, to be baftonadoedk 
in his Prefence, 

a There 
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There are common Proftitutes In Chind as well as elfewhere ; but as they gencrally caufe Diftur- es 
bances, they are not permitted to live within the Walls of the City, or have private Houfes to segutated. 
themfelves; but feveral of them lodge together, and often under the Government of a Man, 
who is refponfible for any Diforder. After all, thefe loofe Women are but barely tolerated, being 
look’d upon as infamous; and fome Governors of Cities will not permit them to live within their 

iftricts, ne 
ei fhort, the Education they give to Youth, contributes much to the Repofe which the Cities 
enjoy ; for as Offices and Dignities are obtained according to the Progrefs made in the Sciences, 
young Perfons are kept continually to their Studies, being wholly debarr'd from Play, and all 
Diverfions likely to promote Idlenefs: by which clofe Application to cultivate their Minds, and 
exercife their Memories, they areaccuftomed to moderate their unruly Paffions,and free from a 
great Part of thofe Vices that neceffarily attend Idlenefs and Sloth. . 

Nor is the Government lefs careful to render the great Roads fafe, handfome and commodious, Theirs 
than to prefetve Peace in the Cities. “The numerous Canals, fo ufeful for the tranfporting of Mer- °°" 
chandizes into feveral Provinces, are border’d with Quays of hewn Stone ; and in low, marfhy, 
and watery Places, very long Caufeways have been raifed for the Conveniency of Travellers. — 

Great Care is taken to keep the Roads even, and often to have them well pav’d, efpccially in kept in Ors 
the Southern Provinces, where they ufe neither Horfes nor Waggons, The Roadsare commonly 4er; 
very broad, and as in many Places the Soil is light, it dries almoft as foon as the Rain ceales. 

They have made Ways over the higheft Mountains, by cutting thro’ Rocks, levelling the Tops 
of Hills, and filling up the Valleys. 

In fome Provinces the high Roads are like fo many great Walks, having very tall Trees, and lik Garrat 
fometimes Walls on each Side, eight Foot high, to prevent Travellers from riding over 
the Fields; with Openings into the Cro{s-ways leading to different Villages. 

In the great Roads there are at proper Diftances refting Places, very neat and conveniently with refting 
fenced, as well againft the Winter Cold as the Summer Heats. Mott of the Mandarins on their Places. 
Return to their own Country, after being difmifs'd from their Employments, endeavour to 
secommend themfelves by Works of this Kind. 

There are alfo Temples and Pagods, which afford a Retreat in the Day time, but it is with 
great Difficulty that any Perfon is permitted to ftay there all Night, except the Mandarins, who 
have that Privilege. The Bonzas wait on them with great Affection, receiving them with the 
Sound of Mufical Inftruments, and lodging them in their own Apartments : They alfo take 
Care of their Baggage, their Servants and Porters. 

This fort of Gentlemen make very free with their Gods; for they put their Temples to all 
manner of Ufes, not thinking fuch Familiarity inconfiftent with the Reyerence due to them. 

There are fome charitable Perfons, who hire Men to diftribute Tea to poor Travellers in the 
Summer, and in the Winter a kind of Water with Ginger infufed in it; requiring no other 
Return, but that they would not forget the Name of their Benefaétors, 

Inns are numerous enough on the Roads ; but nothing can be mote wretched or ill con- Wretched 
trived, excepting thofe on the great Roads, which are very large and handfome; but Travellers aa he 
mutt carry their Beds along with them, or elfe be forced to lie on a plain Mat. The Chine/e, : 
efpecially the meaner fort, never ufe Blankets, being content to-wrap themfelves, fometimes quite 
naked, in a Cover-lid lined with Linnen ; fo that their Beds are eafily carry'd. The Enter- 
tainment is fuitable to the Lodging, for you will have very good Luck if you meet with any 
Fifh or the leaft Bit of Meat. In feveral Places, however, Pheafants ate cheaper than other 
wild Fowls ; for fometimes four may be bought for ten Sols. "Tis true fome of thefe Inns 
afford better Accommodations than others, but the beft of them are very mean ; confifting for 
the general of four Mud Walls without any Plaiftering. All the Rafters in the Roof appear, 
and 'tis well if you do not fee thro’ it in many Places; befides the Rooms which are feldom 
paved are full of Holes, In fome Provinces thefe Inns are built only of Earth and Reeds, 
but in the Cities they are of Bricks, and pretty convenient. In the Northern Parts one meets 
with what they call Kan’s; being great Brick Eftrades, the whole Breadth of the Room, with a 
Stove underneath, and a Mat made of Reeds on the Top, whereon you may lay your Bed 
if you have one. 

They have taken Care to publith an Itinerary, which contains all the Roads, with the Diftances Book of the’ 
of Places both by Land and Water, from Pe-king to the Borders of the Empire (F). The Man- the Roads. 
darins make ufe of this Book when thzy fet out from the Court, to take Poffeffion of their 
Employments in the Provinces. At the End of every Stage there is 2 Honfe called Kong-quan, 
appointed to receive the Mandarins, and all thofe who travel by the Emperor's Order, who deftays 
their Expences, 

The Day before a Mandarin {ets out on his Journey, a Courier is fent forwards, who carries 
a Tablet, wherein is written the Name and Employment of that Officer ; on Sight of which 
the Lodgings are immediately prepared. for him according to his Dignity ; and he is furnith’d 
with all Neceffaries, fuch as Provifions, Porters, Horfes, and Chairs, or Barks if he goes by Water. 

' The Couriers, who publith the Approach of the Mandarin, always find Horfes ready ; and 
Vou. I. Xxx that 


fome Meafure have fupplied the Want of the Journals of their 
own Travels over the Provinces, when they made the Map, — 


_ (1) Had the Miffionnries fent a Tranflation of chefe Itinera- 
ries, it would have been very acceptable to the Curious ; thereby 
we might have improved the Maps with the Roads, ang ia 
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that they may not be difappointed, one or two Ei; before their Arrival, they ftrike very hard 
feveral times upon a Bufon, to give Notice that ‘the Horfe may be immediately faddled if it be: 
not already done, ; ; : 

Thefe Houles appointed for Lodging of the Mandarins, aré not fo handfome as might be. 
expected ; for which Reafon, when one reads of fuch things in the Relations of foreign Countries : 
he ought to make fome Allowance: not that the Authors are given to magnify, but they often 
borrow the Defcriptions from the Natives, to whom very mean Things feem magnificent. Be- 
fides, they are obliged to make Ufe of Terms, which convey very lofty Ideas to Europeane: 
When it is faid, for Inftance, that the Koug-guan are prepared for the Reception of the Man— 
darins, and thofé who are entertained at the Emperor’s Expence, one would imagine them from 
hence to be noble Structures. When farther we read that an Officer is fent before hand with Or 
ders to getevery thing feady againf#t the Mandarin arrives, It is natural to believe that they were 
in a Hurry to fpread Carpets, and adorn the Apartments with handfome Moveables ; but the 
Chine Frugality, and the great Number of Meflengers, who are difpatch'd from Court, free 
them from this Trouble: the Furniture to be prepared eonfifting of a few Felts and: Mats,. 
two or three Chairs, a Table, anda wooden Bedftead cover’d with a Mat, when there is never: 
a Kan, Ifthe be a Mandarin of confiderable Rank, and the Koag-guan not fuitable to his Dig- 
nity, he is lodged in one of the beft Houfes of the City, where an Apartment is borrowed for him: 

The Kong-quan are fometimes large and fometimes fmall, and there are fome handfome and: 
commodious cnough. By that of Kan-ten which is one of the Common fort, one may judge 
of the reft : It is of a moderate Size, confifting of two Courts, and two principal Buildings, 
one of which, at the Bottom of the firft Court, is a Tig, or large open Hall, for receiving 
Vifits. The other, ftanding at the end of the fecond Court, is divided into three Parts ; that: 
in the middle ferving for a Salon, or Anti-Chamber, to the two: great Rooms that are on the 
Sides, with each a Clofet behind’ This Difpofition is obferyed in moft of the Houfes belonging 
to Perfons of any Diftin€@tion. The Hall and Anti-Chamber are each adorn’d:with two great 
Lanthorns of tranfparent Silk painted, hung up in the manner of a Branch; alfo the Gate 
towards the Street, and thofe of the Courts are each enlightened with two large Paper-Lanthornsy 
adorn’d with large Charaéters, bSs Se 

On the great Roads, at proper Diftances, there are a fort of Towers, with Centry Boxes uport 
them for Centinels, and Flag-ftaffs to make Signals in Cafe of Alarms. Thefe Towers 
are made of Turf, or temper’d Earth ; they are {quare, about twelve Foot high, with Bat< 
tlements, and are built flanting. In fome Provinces there are large Bells of caft Eron on the 
Top of them ; but'moft of thofe which are not upon the Road to Pe-Aing, have neither Centry 
Boxes nor Battlements. According to the Laws, thefe Towers ought to be found on all fres 
quented Roads, at the Diftance of-every five Zi for half League] one fmall and another Jarge 
alternately ; with Soldiers continually upon Duty to obferve what paffes, and prevent any Diftur- 
bance. Thefe Soldiers have their Guard-Houfes, and place them(elves in a Rank, when any. 
confidérable Officer pafles by. They are very regular, efpecially in Pe-che-4, which is the Province 
of the Court, and there is always a Centry in the Box. : : 

In fome other Provinces thefe Towers falling to Ruin, Orders are given from time to time to 
repair and keep Guard in them; efpecially when they are apprehenfive of Robbers, or any 
Difturbance. In which Cafe the Number of Soldiers not being fufficient, they oblige theVillages to 
lend Affiftance in their Turns. The Manderins make a Lift, and the Inhabitants agree among 
themfelves in dividing the Duty. 

If this Law was obferved ftriély, there would be no Robbers in China; for at every half 
League there would be a Guard to ftop fufpicious.Perfons ; not only in the Roads leading to 
the Capitals, but alfo in thofe from one City to another; fo that as the Cities are very numerous, 
and all the Country is croffed with great Roads, thefe. Towers occur almoft every Moment. 
For this Reafon Highway-Men are very rare in China ; indeed they are fometimes found in the 
Provinces neighbouring to Pe-Aing ; but they feldom murder thofe they rob, and when they 
have done their Bufinefs, they make off very dextcroufly. In other Provinces there are very 
few Robbers. Thefe Towers are alfo of Ufe to determine the Diftance from one Place to 
another, much in the fame manner as the Roman Stones, 

When the Roads are too rough to travel on Horfeback, they make Ule of Chairs, which the 
Chincfe call Quan-kyau, that is to fay, Mandarin-Chairs ; becaufe the Chairs ufed by the Manda- 
rins are of much the fame Fafhion. The Body of the Chair is not unlike that of the Hackney- 
Chairs of Paris, but it is larger, higher and lighter. ‘It is made of Bambi’s, a kind of Cane, very 
ftrong and light, laid a-crofs each other in the Form ofa Lattice, and tied together very ftrongly 
with Rattan; which is another fort of Cane very fmall but ftrong, creeping along the Earth, 
to the Length of eight hundred or a thoufand Foot. This Lattice is covered from Top to 
Bottom with a Piece of coloured Linnen, Silk, or Woolen Cloth, according to the Seafon ; 
over which, in rainy Weather, they put an Oil-Cloath [if we may call that fo which is made of 
Taffaty. 

This bhi which is of a conven‘ent Size for fitting at Eafe, is carried by Men like our portable 
Chairs or Sedans. If there be but two Chairmen, the Ends of the Poles reft upon their Shoul- 
ders; but if it be a Sedan with four Chairmen, then the Ends of the Poles as well before as be- 
hind, pate thro’ two cunning Knots of a ftrong pliable Cord, hung by the middle to a as 

: Stick, 
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Stick, whofe Ends reft on the Shoulders of the Chairmen, (c) and then there are commonly 


eight in order to relieve each other. 
When to avoid the Heats, they travel in the Night, efpecially along. Mountains infelted with Tae Nobili. 


Tygers, they hire Guards on the Spot with Torches ; which ferve both to light them and to fcare Ret 
thote wild Beafts, who are naturally afraid of Fire. ‘lL hey aremade of Branches of the Pine Tree, summer. 
dried by the Fire; and prepared in fuch a manner that the Wind and Rain do but make them «™* 
burn the fafter, each Torch, which is fix or feven Foot long, lafting near an Hour: and with 

the Help of four or five of thefe Guides, they travel all Night over the Hills, with 2s much 

Safety and Eafe as at Noon Day ina plain Country ; Wherefore in mountainous Countries thefe 

forts of Conveniencies are to be found at proper Diftances. However, fcarce any Body but 

thofe fent from Court, the Mandarins, and other great Lords, travel in this Manner 

during the Night; for having a great Train they have nothing to fear either from Tygers or 


Robbers. 
The great Number of Villages upon the Roads, full of Pagods, is no {mall Conveniency to Moncments 


Travellers, Over againft thefe Pagods, and in the great Roads, one meets with a great many ons as 
Monuments, called She-pey, with In{criptions on them ; being great Stones generally of Marble, ;.,, 
ftanding upright upon Bafes of the fame; wherein a Mortis being made, the Stones are 
fixt in by means of Tenons cut at the Ends, and joined together without farther Trouble. 
Some of thefe Stones are eight Foot high, two broad; and almoft one thick ; tho’ commonly 
the Height is not above four or five Feet, and the other Dimenfions in Proportion, / 

The largeft of all are erected on a Stone Tortoife, in which the Chinefe Architedts (if they de- 
ferve that Name) have more Regard to Probability than the Grecian, who introduced Caryatides (#1) 
and. Supporters; Nay, what was ftill more extravagant, fome put Cufhions on their Heads for 
fear fuch heavy Burdens fhould incommode them. 

Some few of thefe She-pey are furrounded’ with large Halls ; others to avoid Expence, are in- 
clofed with a fmall Brick Building, and covered with a neat Roof: they are exactly fquare 
except towards the Top, which is fomewhat rounded or covered with fome Groteique Figure, 
often cut out of another Piece of Stone. 

When they are ereéted on Account of fome Favour or Honours received from the Emperor, 
they carve two Dragons Varioufly twifted : The Inhabitants of the Cities ere€t them in Memory 
of their- Mandarins, when they are fatisfied with their Government. The Officers erect them 
to perpetuate the extraordinary Honours beftowed on them by the Emperor, and for feveral 


other Reafons, 
One great Conveniency to thofe that travel by Land in China is, the Eafe and Safety where- Goods car- 


with their Goods are carried by Porters, who are very numerous in every City, and have their us ae 
Head, to whom Perfons apply ; and having agreed for the Price, he gives them as many by Panel: 
Tickets as they have hired Porters, by means whereof they are furnifhed in an Inftant, and he 

becomes an{werable for the Contents of their Bales. When the Porters have brought their Loads 

to the Place appointed, you give every one of them a Ticket; which they carry back to their Chief, 

who pays them with the Money you have advanced, 

In much frequented Roads, as for Inftance, that over the Mountain of Mey-/in, (which Manrer of 
feparates the Province of Kyang-f and Quavig-tong,) there are in the Cities between which they Bene the 
pafs, a great Number of Officers, where all the Porters, both in the City and Country, give ee 
in their Names with good Secarity: fo that if you have Occafion for three or four hundred, they 
will provide them. Having applied to the Head of the Office, he makes out an exaé Lift 
ina Trice, of all you have to carry, whether they be Bexes or other things; and agrees with 
you for fo much a Pound, the Price being commonly about ten Sols a hundred Weight 
for a ay’s Carriage, which you pay before-hand, and then you have no farther Trouble: 
for the Principal gives every Porter his Load, with a Note of what it contains; and when you 
attive at the City on the other Side, all that belongs to you is faithfully delivered by the Corre- How they 
fpondent Office. The Burden is faftened by Cords to the Middle of a Pole of Bambi, the G.\\"* 
Ends of which are carried by two Men on their Shoulders ; and if the Weight be too great, 
then they make ufe of four Men with two Poles. They are changed every Day, and obliged 
to rake the fame Stages with thofe who employ them. When one Man carries a Bundle alone, 
he lightens his Load, by dividing it into two equal Parts, and faftening them with Cords or 
Hooks, to the Ends of a flat Bambi Pole ; afterwards he poifes the Pole upon his Shoulders 
like a Ballance, which bends and rifes alternately as he goes along. When he is weary of 
carrying his Load on one Shoulder, he dexteroufly gives the Pole a twift round his Neck upon 
the other Shoulder, and by this Means fome will carry a hundred and fixty French Pounds ten 
Leagues in a Day ; for as they are paid by the- Pound, they carry as much as they can at a 
time. 

In fome Provinces they make ufe of Mules for carrying the Balesand Merchandizes, but oftener carts with 
Carts with one Wheel ; which indeed are Wheel-barrows, excepting that the Wheel is very large one Wheel. 
and placed in the middle. On each end of the Axel-Tree, which comes out on both fides, they 
place a Lattice, whereon they lay Loads of equal Weight. ‘This Cuftom is very common in 
feveral Parts of China; one Man only thrufts it forwards, or if the Load be heavy, another 

2 Man, 


(c) The Chairmen mut be fuppofed to follow ‘one another, (4) Caryatides, is a fort of Pilafter reprefenting the Figure of 
two before and two behind the Sedan, which is carried as a Woman without Arms, and cover’d with a Robe down to the 
it were in Slings; for fuch the Stick and Rope feem tobe by Heels, and the Supporters Statues of Men. 
tha Defcription, 
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. Man, or elfe an Afg,is put before to drawit, and fometimesboth, They have Axle-Trees refemblin= 

with the Wheel plac’d forward, but they fcarce ever make ufe of them in Journeys. When the 
Loads are carry’d by Mules, the common Price for twenty five Days is four Tae/s and an half 
or at moft five, according to the different Seafons and Price of Provifions ; return’d Mules may 
be hired a great deal cheaper. The Muleteers are oblig’d to maintain and hear their own 
Charges back, if no body hires them. Their Mules are very little if compared with thofe of 
Europe, but they are very ftrong; their ufual Load being from one hundred and eighty to two 
hundred Chinefé Pounds. The Chenefe Pound is four Ounces heavier than ours. 

Be. There are Cuftom-Houfes in China, but they are not fo rigorous as thofe in the Indies, (where 

Houfes in Paffengers are fearch’d without regard to Decency or Shame) or indeed any where elfe; for the 

China not fe- fearch no Man’s Perfon, and very rarely open the Bales, Nay, if a Man makes a tolerable 

vere. Appearance, they not only forbear to open his Cheft, but take nothing of him, We fee plainly, 
fay they, that the Gentleman is no Merchant, : 

There are Cuftom-Houfes where they pay by the Lump, and then Credit is’ given to the 
Merchant's own Bill of Parcels, There are others that require fo much a Load, which is eafily 
fettled, Even the Emperot’s Kang-ho [or Travelling Order] does not exempt one from paying 
Cuftom ; neverthelefs the Mandarin out of Refpect lets him pafs, without requiring any thing : 
But at Pe-ding they are generally more ftrict. 

The Bales of Goods, which come from, or are fent to, the great Officers of the Court, have 
each a Fong-tyau pafted on it, which isa large flip of Paper, whereon is written the Time it 
was pack’d up, with the Name and Dignity of the Owner ; and if thefe Officers are confider- 
able, they dare not venture to open them. 

Formerly the Cuftom-Houfes were fhut up, and the Mandarin belonging to them changed 

‘every Year. This Mandarin by his Employ was a confiderable Officer, who had the right of 
Memorial, that is, to addrefs the Emperor immediately ; but for twelve Years paft the Emperor 
has committed the Care of the Cuftom-Houfe to the Vice-Roy of each Province, who appoints 
a trufty Mandarin to receive the Cuftoms; however, they have been oblig’d of late to appoint 
particular Mandarins for thofe of Quang-tong and Fo-kyen, on account of the Trouble occafion'd 
by the Sea Trade. 

In every Place, where there is a Poft-Houfe, there isa Mandarin to take Care of it. All the 
Poft-Horfes belong to the Emperor, and no body is to make ule cf them but the Couriers of 
the Empire, the Officers, and others who are fent from Court. Thofe who carry the Emperor's 
Orders are commonly Perfons of fome Note, and attended by feveral Horfemen ; the Orders 
are inclofed in a great Roll, cover’d with a piece of yellow Silk, and wrap’d in a Scarf, which 
hangs at their Backs. Their Horfes are but ordinary to look at, but they are very good, and 
capable of performing long Journeys, for they commonly ride fixty or feventy L7’s without 
changing them. One Poft-Stage is call’d Chan; two Poft-Stages two Chan, 

Thefe Stages where they change their Horfes are not always of the fame Length; the fhorteft 
contains fifty Li's, and rarely fo few asforty. The ordinary Couriers carry their Wallet faften’d 
upon their Back, and when they ride, it refts upon a Cufhion lying on the Horfes Buttocks. Their 
Wallets are not heavy, for they carry nothing but the Emperor’s Difpatches, or thofe of the 
Sovereign Courts, or Advice from the Officers of the Provinces, They alfo carry privately the 
Letters of other Perfons; and in this confifts their Perquifites. 

whehuak The greateft and almoft the only Inconvenience in travelling, efpecially in Winter time, and 

greatly in. in the North Part of China, is the Duft, for it fcarce ever rains in that Seafon; but there falls a 

commoded great Quantity of Snow, in fome of thefe Provinces, but not much at Pe-king. When the 
with Dull. “Wind blows very hard, it raifes fuch Clouds of Duft, and that fo frequently, that the Sky is 
darken’d with them, and one can hardly breathe. They are often obliged to cover their Faces 
with a Veil, or their Eyes with Glaffes, fix’d in Leather or Silk, and ty’d behind the Head, 
whereby one may fce and not be incommoded with the Duft. As the Soil is very loofe, it eafily 
flies off in Duft, when there has been a want of Rain for any confiderable time. 
The fame thing happens in other much frequented Roads of the Empire, where the continual 
Motion of fuch infinite numbers of People as travel on Foot, on Horfeback, or in Waggons, 
raifes a thick Cloud of very fine Duft, which would blind them, if they did not take care to 
prevent it. The Southern Provinces are indeed free from this Inconvenience ; but they have 
another to fear,- which is the overflowing of the Waters, if they had not provided againft it by 
building a vaft Quantity of Wooden and Stone Bridges. ° 


Poft-Houfes. 








Of the NOBILITY. 


ears age OBILITY is not Hereditary in China, tho’ there are Dignities belonging to fome . 
Chen. N Families, which are beftow’d by the Emperor on fuch of them ag he judges to have 
the greateft Abilities. However illuftrious any Man has been, nay, tho’ he had arriv'd 

to the higheft Dignity of the Empire, his Children have their Fortune to make; and if they 

want Parts, or love their Eafe, they become like the common People, and are often obliged to 

follow the meaneft Occupations, It is true that a Son may fucceed to his Father's Eftate, but not 
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The NOBILITY of CHINA. 


to his Dignities or Reputation, to which he muft raife by the fame Degrees as his Father did. 
For this Reafon they place their chief Dependance on a conitant Study, and they are fure to be 
advanced, let their Condition be what it will, if they have a Difpofition for Literature. Thus 
one fees every Day feveral very furprizingly jump into Honours, not much unlike the Eccle- 
fiattics in Italy, who, tho’ of the meaneit Extraction, are allow'd to afpire to the Prime Dig- 
nity in the Romi/h Church, . . 

All the Inhabitants of China are divided into three Claffes, the People, the Literati, and the 
Mandarins. None but thofe belonging to the Family now reigning, have any Title of Diftin@tion: 
thefe poffefs the Rank of Princes, in whofe Favour five honorary Degrees of Nobility are efta- 
blith'd, much like thofe of Dukes, Marquiffes, Earls, Vifcounts, and Barons in Europe. Thefe 
Titles are granted to the Defcendarits of the Imperial Family, fuch as the Children of the 
Emperor, and thofe to whom he gives his Daughters in Marriage, who have Revenues affign’d 
them equal to their Dignity, but not the leaft Power, However, there are Princes who are not 
at all ally’d to the Imperial Family ; being either Defcendants of the preceding Dynaftres, ot 
fuch, whofe Anceftors have acquired the Title by the Services done to the Public. The Provinces 
are govern’d folely by Mandarins, fent thither by the Emperer, as has been already obferv’d, after 
he has examin’d them himeéelf. 

The Prince now reigning is the third of the Family, which for ninety nine Years has 
govern’d all China and Tartary; but the fifth if yougoback to his Great Grand-Father’s Father, 
This latter having fubdued his own Country, conquer'd allo Eaflern Tartary, the Kingdom 
of Korea, and the Province of Lyau-tong, beyond the great Wall; fixing his Court in the 
Capital, call’d Shin-yang by the Chinc/é, and Mukden (a) by the Manchew Tartars. They then gave 
him the Name Tay-t/i, which is conferr'd on all Conquerors, who are Founders of a Dyna/ly 5 
and as his Brothers, who were very numerous, had contributed very much by their Valour to 
the Conqueftof fo many Countries, he gave them Titles of Honour, creating fome T/in-vang, 
others Kyun-vang, and Pey-/é. The Europeans have thought fit to give thefe forts of Dignities 
the Appellation of Regulo’s, or Princes of the firft, fecond, and third Rank, It was then deter+ 
mined, that from among the Children of every Regulo, one fhould always be chofen to fucceed 
his Father in the fame Dignity. 

Befides thefe three the fame Emperor created others of an inferior fort, which are beftow’d on 
the other Children who are molt worthy. Thofe of the fourth Rank, are call'd Pey-t/e; thole 
of the fifth Kong-bew, and fo of the reft. 
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This fifth Rank is above that of the greateft Mandarins inthe Empire-; but the Princes of the Thole of 


inferior Ranks*have nothing to diftinguifh them, like the former, from the Mandarins, either in fee hee 


their Equipage or Habits, excepta yellow Girdle, which is common to all the Princes of the very poor. 


Blood, as well thofe who poffefs Dignities, as thofe who have none ; but thefe latter hide it, 
being afham’d to let it be feen, when their Circumftances are too low to afford an Equipage 
fuitable to their Rank and Birth. For this Resfon we fhould have a falfe Notion of the Princes 
of the Blood in China, if we compare them to thole in Europe, and efpecially France; where 
their Defcent from fo many Royal Anceftors, raifes them far above Perfons of the higheft 
Diftinétion in the State: Befidesthe fmall number of them attracts greater Regard and Veneration, 
which increafes in Proportion as they are nearer to the Throne. On the contrary, in China thé 
Origin of the Princes of the Blood is at no great Diftance, as being but five Generations back« 
ward; and yet their Number has increafed to fuch a Degree, in fo fhort a Time, as to amount at 
prefent to no le(s than two thoufand. Hence, as their Multitude puts them at a vaft Diftance 
from the Throne, they are little efteem’d, efpecially thofe who, having neither Titles nor 
Employments, cannot make a Figure fuitable to their Birth; which makes a great Difference 
between Princes of the fame Blood. Polygamy caufing the Princes to increafe exceedingly, they 
huct one another in Proportion as they multiply, for they have no Eftates in Lands; and as the 
Emperor cannot afford Penfions to them all, fome of them live in extreme Poverty, tho’ they 
wear the yellow Girdle. 

Towards the End of the Dynaffy of the Ming, tliere were more than three thoufand Families 


Princes of 


of that Race in the City of Kyang-chew, feveral of whom were reduced to fubmit upon the Family 
Charity. The Banditti, who made themfelves Mafler of Pe-king, flew almoft all thofe Princes, ofthe Ating 


.which is the Caufe that fome Part of the City lies wafte ; the few that efcaped quitting the 
yellow Girdle, and changing their Names, mix’d theméfelves with the People. But they are {till 
known to be of the Imperial Blood of the Ming; and gne of them was a Servant of the Miffio- 
narics, ina Houfe belonging to our Society in that City, which was built by one of thofe Princes ; 
who, knowing that the Tartars fought after him, betook himfelf to Flight and difappear'd. 
The Princes, befides their lawful Wife, have commonly three others, on whom the Emperor 
beftows Titles, and whofe Names are enter’d in the Tribunal of the Princes ; their Children 


Mill semaine 
ing. 


Wives and 
Children of 


take Place next to thofe of the lawful Wife, and are more refpeéted than thofe of common Princes of 
Concubines, of whom they may have as many as they pleafe. They have likewife two forts of ne diese 


Servants, the one are properly Slaves, the others are Zartars, of Chinefe Tartarized ; whom 
the Emperor beftows upon them in a greater or leffer number, according to the Dignity where- 
with he honours the Princes of his Blood. 

Thefe latter make the Equipage of the Regulo, and are commonly call’d The Men of bis Gate. 
There are among them confiderable Mandarins, Vice-Roys, and even T/ong-té's; who, tho’ 
hot Slaves like the firft, yet they are almoft equally fubjeét to the Will of the Regulo, fo. long as 

. (a) In the Original Mondden, elfewhere and in the Map Mougden, 
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‘The NOBILITY of CHINA. 


he pofleffes his Dignity, and defcend after his Death to his Children, in cafe they are honour'd 
with the fame Dignity, But if one of thefe Princes is degraded from his Rank in his Life-time, 
or if his Dignity does not defcend to his Children, this kind of Domeftics is kept in referye ; and 
they are beftow'd on another Prince of the Blood, when his Houfhold is eftablith’d, and he is 
raifed to the fame Dignity. 

The Employment of thefe Princes of the five firft Orders is moft commonly to affift at 
public Ceremonies, and to appear every Morning at the Emperor’s Palace ; after which they 
retire to their own Howes, and have nothing to do but to govern their Families, the Mandarins, 
and the other Officers of their Houfhold: but they are not allowed to vifit one another, nor to 
lodge out of the City without an exprefs Permiftion, 

It is eafy to fee for what Reafon they are put under fuch Reftraints: it may fuffice to fay they 
have a great deal of time upon their Hands, and that moft of them do not apply it to the beft 
Advantage. However, forme are employ’d in public Affairs, and do great Services to the Empire ; 
fuch was the thirteenth Brother of the prefent Emperor. 

They reckon in the Rank of Nobility, Firft, Thofe who formerly have been Mandarins in 
the Provinces, whether they have been difinifled from their Pofts, of which fort almoft all of 
them are, or have retir'd, either of their own Accord with the Emperor’s Confent, or elfe 
conftrain'd thereto by the Death of a Parent; in which cafe a Mandarin ought to give public 
Proof of his Grief, by laying down his Office. 

Secondly, Thofe who not having Capacity enough to obtain the Literary Degrees, have yet by 
Favour or Prefents procur'd certain Titles of Honour, which give them a Priviledge of viGting 
the Mandarins ; and hence they are fear'd and reverenced by the People. 

Thirdly, An infinite number of Students, who from the Age of fifteen or fixteen to forty, 
come every third Year to be examin’d before the Tribunal of the Governour, who gives them 
a Subjeét to write upon. It is Ambition rather than the Defire of Improvement, that keeps 
them fo long at their Studies. Befides the Degree of Batchelor, when they have attain’d it, 
exempts them from the Chaftifement of the Mandarin: They are alfo admitted to his Audience, 
to fit in his Prefence, and to eat at the fame Table; an Honour which is exceedingly pria'd 
in China, and feldom ever granted to any of the People’s Clafs. 

The Family, at this Day accounted the moft noble in China, and which, with refpect to its 
Antiquity, is the moft noble in the World, is defcended from Confucius, their celebrated Philo- 
fopher, And indeed, properly, there are no hereditary Nobility befides this Family, which has 
been continued in a direct Line for above two thoufand Years, from one of his Nephews; who 
is call’d on this Occafion Shing jin-ti-fbi-ell, that is to fay, The Nephew of the Great Man, or by 
way of Eminence, The Sage; for fo theChine/e call the Reftorer of their Moral Philofophy. And 
in Confideration of this Original, the Emperors have conftantly honour'd one of the Defcendants 
of this Philofopher with the Dignity of Kong, which anfwers to that of our Dukes or ancient Earls, 
He who is now living, pafles.thro’ the Streets of Pe-king, with all the Honours due to his 
Rank, when he comes every Year from Kyo-few, in the Province of Shan-tong; which is the Birth 
Place of his illuftrious Anceftor, and always govern'd by a Mandarin of the fame Family. 

One of the Principal Marks of Nobility is, the Titles of Honour beftow’d upon Perfons of diftinguifh’d 
Merits by the Emperor, who fometimes entails them for five, or fix, or eight, of ten Generations, in 
Proportion to the Serivce done to the Public ; and with thefe the Mandarins ftile themfelves in 
their Letters, and onthe Front of their Houfes. In Europe Nobility defcends from Father to Son, 
but in China it (ometimes afcends from the Son to the Father and Grand-Father ; for when any 
one has fignaliz'd himfelf by his extraordinary Merit, the Emperor is not contented to raife 
him to the Honours I have been {peaking of, but by diftinét Patents extends them to his Father, 
Mother, Grand-Father and Grand-Mother: or to fpeak more properly, he confers on each a 
particular Title of Honour, in acknowledgment of their Care in the Education of fo great and 
ufeful a Man. 

_ I cannot give a more remarkable Inftance than that of P. Ferdinand Verbieft, a Flemifh 
Fefuit, Prefident of the Tribunal of the Mathematics at the Court of Pe-king ; who being call'd 
to affift P. Adam Schaal, in the Reformation of the Kalendar, had Orders to make Tables of 
the Celeftial Motions and Eclipfes, for two thoufand Years: wherein he apply’d himfelf with 
great Diligence, employing all the Mandarins of the firft Clafs of the Aftronomical Tribunal, to 
calculate the Revolutions of the Planets, according to the Rules he laid down, After he had 
finifh’d this great Work, he reduced it ~ thirty two Volumes of Maps with their Explanations, 
and prefented them to the Emperor, in the Year 1678, with this Title, The perpetual Aftronomy 
of the Emperor KANG-X1. 

Hereupon that Monarch conyened a General Affembly of the Mandarins of all Orders of the 
Princes, the Vice-Roys, and the Governors of Provinces; who were come to falute and rejoice 
with him, on occafion of having declared his Son for his Succeffor. He received the Prefent 
from Pere Verbieft with a great deal of Pleafure; and not only caufed it to be placed among the . 
Archieves of the Palace, but to reward his indefatigable Labour, made him Prefident of the Tri- 
-bunal of the firft Order, and gave him the Title of that Dignity. And tho’ the Father by Petition 
remonftrated, that the religious Profeffion he had embraced would not permit him to accept of 
this Honour, the Emperor gave no heed to it; fo that the Fear both of offending that Monarch, 
and of hurting the Progrefs of our Religion in the Empire, oblig’d him to receive the following 
Patent, ‘which confers this Dignity upon him, te WF 
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© We the Emperor, by the Appointment of Heaven, ordain: The Conftitution of a well i Hs 
govern’d State requires, that wor thy Aétions fhould be made known, and that the &rvices done 77,4... 
to a State with a ready Will Mhould be rewarded, and receive the Encomiums they deferve. It 
is alfo the Duty of a Prince who governs wifely according to the Laws, to praife Virtue and 
exalt Merit; this is what we now do by thefe Letters patent, which, it is our will, fhall be 
publifhed throughout the Empire ; that all our Subjects may know what Regard we have ta 
Services performed with due Application and Diligence. ; 
“ For this Caute, Ferdinand Verbref, to whom I have committed the care of my Imperial 
Kalendar, the Excellent Difpofitions, the Sincerity and Vigilance, which you have difcovered 
in my Service, as well as the profouned Learning you have acquired by continually applying 
your Mind to all fort of Sciences; have obliged me to place you at the Head of my Aftrono- 
mical Academy. Your Care has anfwered our Expetation; and by labouring Night and Day, 
you have fully perform’d the Duties of that Office. In a word, you have happily brought your 
Defigns to an End, with indefatigable Pains, of which we our felves have been Witnefs, 
“It is proper, that during this great Feftival, when my whole Empire is affembled to 
teftify their Joy, J fhould make you fenfible of my Imperial Favour, and of the Efteem 
I have for your Perfon: For this Reafon, by a Special Grace, and of our own Accord, we 
grant you the Title of Great Man, (x) which ought to be famous every where; and we or= 
dain, that this Title be fent into all Parts of our Empire; there to be publithed. 
 Affume new Vigour for our Service: This Title of Honour, which begins in your Perfon, 
extends to all your Kindred and thofe of your Blood. You have deferved, by your Care and 
** your extraordinary: Application; this Encomium, as weH as Dignity ; and your Merit is fo 
“great, that it fully amounts to the Honour we confer on you. Receive then this Favout 
with due Refpeét: you are the only Perfon on which I have conferred it ; let it therefore be a 
new Motive to employ all your Talents and all the Faculties of your Mind, in our Service.” 
The like Titles of Honour, as already obferved; afcend to the Anceftors of him who 
teceives them: all his Relations are proud of them; they caufe them to be written in 
feveral Places of their Houfes; and even upon the Lanthorns that are carried before them 
when they walk in the Night-time, which gains them great Refpect. As Pere Verbieff All the Mif. 
was a European, he had no Relations in China to partake of this Honour ; but very luckily bent et 
for our Religion, all the Miffionaries; as well Jefuits as others, pafs’d for his Brothers, and his Brothers. 
were conlidered utider the faid Title by the Mandarins. This Quality of GreatMan gain'd 
the Bithop of Heliopolis an eafy Admiffion into Chita ; and moft of the Religious caugd it 
to be inferibed on the Door of their Houle: 

- After having thus honour'd Pere Verbieff, the Empetor ebnferr'd the fame Titles on pups 
his Anceftors, by fo many Patents, which he caufed to be drawn up: wiz. one for hissig, . 
oe Peter Verbieft ; another for Pafchafia de Woiff his Grandmother; a third for 

ouis Verbieff his Father ; and the fourth for Ant Vanherke his Mother ; whereof I thall only 
produce thofe for the two firft, which will bea fufficient Specimen of the Chinefe Genius. 
The Patent granted to P. Verbic/t's Grandfather was expreffed in thefe Tetms: 
““ We the Emperor, &c. The Honours which we grant to thofe; who by their Merit His Grand. 
have been raifed to the Dignities of Mandarins, and the chief Magiftrates, ought to be fthers Pa; 
“ afcribed to the Care of their Anceftors, as their original ; fince it was owing to the oe 
Inftrudtion, Education and good Examples réceived from them, that they practifed Vir- 
tue, and became worthy of thofe Honours, 
“For this Reafon, being willing to afcend to the Fountain of Merit, f exterid my 
Favours to you, Peter Verbieft, who were the Grandfather of P. Verbie#, whom! have 
honoured with the Title of, &c. Your Virtue, like a well planted Tree, has taken deep 
Root, and will never fall: It ftill upholds your Pofterity, and continues in your Grand- 
fon, who by his extraordinary Merit, has made known to us what yours was. For this 
Reafon, confidering you as the Origin of his Greatnefs, by a particular Grace, I confer 
on you the fame Titles of Honour. ; oy at 
His Grandmother's Patent was to this Senfe: “ We the Emperot, &c, When according His Gratd, 
to the laudable Cuftoms of our Empire, we would reward the Deferts' of thofe who mother's — 
have faithfully ferved us, ’and, by tho Rewards, excite them to continue their Ser-*"“" 
vices to us; it is juft that part of the Glory, which thereby redounds to them, fhould 
pafs to their Anceftors, ‘ 
“« Wherefore, in Confideration of the Care you took in the Education of P. Ferdinand, 
who fo worthily acquits himfelf in the Charges and Employments which I have entrufted 
to his Care, I confer on you by thefe Prefents, the Title given to the Wife of him, 
who is a Mandarin of the firft Rank, under the Stile of, &c. Enjoy this Title of 
Honour, which exalts the Care you have taken in the Education of your Children, and 
will excite the Care of others; when they fhall fee, that our Imperial Favours extend 
even to thofe who have any way contributed to Virtite, ahd to the Merit of Perfons 
whom we honour, Your Pofterity will thereby become more illuftrious, and have for 
you the greater Veneration ; for this Reafon it is‘that we are willing by thefe Patents 
to raife the glory of your Name.” 
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From what had been faid it appears, that, excepting the Defcendants of Confugius, and 
the Prince# belonging to the reigning Family, no Perfon is noble in China, but in confes 
quence of the Emperor declaring his Merit, or advancing him to a Rank which he thinks 
him worthy of; all who have not taken Degrees being reckon’d Plebeans. And hence, 
as there is no fuch thing as an Ancient and Hereditary Nobility in Families, there can be 
no Fear of their e(tablifhing an Authority in the Provinces dangerous to that of the Sovereign, 











Of the Fertility of theLands ; of Agriculture, and the Value 
fet on thofe who apply themfelves thereto, 


N an Empire of fuch vaft Extent, as we have obferved this to be, the Nature of the 
Soil cannot be every where the fame; accordingly it differs in China, in proportion a$ 
the Lands are more or lefs Southward. But fo indefatigably induftrous and inured to Labour, 

are the Hufbandmen, that every Province is very fruitful; and there is fcarce one but 
what will yield Subfiftance for an inconceivable Number of Inhabitants. 

Befides the Goodnefs of the Land, the prodigious Number of Canals, wherewith it is inter- 
fperfed, contribute not a little to it’s Fertility; and tho they reap fo many different Sorts 
of Grains, that great Quantities are ufed for making Wine and ftrong Waters, yet when 
Scarcity is apprehended in any Place the more experienced Mandarins forbid the niaking 
fuch Liquors for a Time. Agriculture is in great Efteem ; and the Hufbandmen, whofe Pro- 
felTion is look’d upon as the moft neceflary one in a State, are of a confiderable Rank ; 
for they are preferr’d to Merchants and Mechanics, befides having large Privileges. 

The Attention of Hufbandmen is chiefly employ’d in the Cultivation of Rice. They 
manure their Land extremely well, gathering, for that purpofe with extraordinary Care, all 
Sorts of Ordure, both of Men and Animals, which they truck for Wood, Herbs, or Linfeed- 
Oil. When they are not employ’d in the Fields, they go into the Mountains to cut Wood 
for this Sort of Traffic, or elle cultivate their Kitchen Gardens; for the Chinefé are very 
far from preferring the Agreeable to the Ufeful. They very feldom employ their Land for 
unprofitable Uses, fuch as Flower-Gardens, or fine Walks ; believing it more for the Public 
Good, and what is ftill dearer to them their private Intereft, that every Place fhould be 
fown in order to produce ufeful Things. 

This kind of Manure, which elfewhere would burn up the Plants, is very proper for the 
Lands of China, where théy have an Art of tempering it with Water before they ule ig. 
They gather the Dung in Pails, which they commonly carry cover’d on their Shoulderss 
and this contributes: very much to the Cleannefs of their Cities, whofe Filth is thus taken 
away every Day. ‘ 

In certain Places, as in the Province of Che-kyang, when they fow Rice, they buy Balls 
of Hogs, or even human Hair, which according to them give Strength to the Land, and 
makes the Rice grow better. For this reafon Barbers are very careful to fave the Hair 
which they fhave off Heads, to fell to the Inhabitants of thofe Parts, who come to purchalfe it, 
for about a Half penny a Pound, carrying it away in Bags; and you may often iee Barks loaded 
with it. 

When the Plant begins to ear, if the Land be watered with Spring Water, they mix 
quick Lime with it ; faying, that it kills Worms and Infeéts, deftroys Weeds, and gives a 
Warmth to the Ground, which contributes much to it’s Fertility. 

This Country, like all others, has its Mountains and Plains, which latter are all cultiva- 
ted; but one fees neither Hedges nor Ditches, nor fcarce any Tree; fo fearful they are of 
lofing an Inch of Ground. In feveral Provinces the Land bears twice a Your, and even 
between the two Crops, they fow fmall Grains and Pulfe. The Provinces which lie to 
the North and Welt, as Pe-che-li, Shan-fi, Shen-fi and Se-chwen, produce Wheat, Barley, 
feveral kinds of Millet, Tobacco, Peas that are always green, alfo black and yellow Peas, which 
ferve inftead of Oats to feed their Horfes ; they likewife produce Rice, and that in feveral 
Places where the Earth is dry, but then not fo plentifully ; befides it is harder, and requires 
more boiling then the Rice of the Southern Provinces, efpecially Hu-guang, Kyang-nan and 
Che-kyang, which produce great Quantities, becaufe the Lands lie low, and have Plenty of 
Water. 

The Hufbandmen fow their Grain at firft without any Order ; but when it has fhot 
forth about a Foot, ora Foot and a half high, they pluck it up by the Roots, and mak- 
ing it into a fort of fmall Sheaves, plant it by a Line, and checquer-wile ; to the end that 
the Ears, refting upon each other, may ftand more firmly, and refift the Violence of the 
Wind. 

' But before the Rice is tranfplanted, they are careful to level the Land, and make it 
very fmooth, after the following Manner. Having plow’d the Ground three or four Times 
fucceflively always up to the Ankles in Water; they break the Clods with the noe of 
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their Mattocks ; then by the help of a wooden Machine (on which a Man ftands uprigh€ 
and guides the Buffaloe that draws it) they fmooth the Earth, to the end that the Water, fo 
neceflary to the Rice, may be every where of an equal Height, infomuch that the Plains feem 
more like va(t Gardens than open Fields; the Plains in thofe Provinces, where they are mingled 
with Hills and Mountains, are fometimes barren, but the greater part have good Soil, and are 
cultivated to the very Edges of the Precipices. 

It is very agreeable to behold in fome Places Plains three or four Leagues in Length, fur- ssouneains 
rounded with Hills and Mountains, cut, from the Bottom to the Top, into Terrafies three cut into Ter- 
or four Foot high, and rifing one above another, fometimes to the number of twenty or thirty. raffes. 

Thefe Mountains are not generally rocky as they are in Europe, the Soil being light, porous, 
and eafy to be cut ; and fo deep in {evetal Provinces, that one may dig three or four hundred 
Foot without meeting with the Rock. 

When the Mountains are rocky, the Chine/e loofen the Stones, and make little Walls of them 
to fupport the Terraffes ; then they level the good Soil, and fow it with Grain. So painful a 
Tafk fhews how laborious the Chine/é are, which will appear ftill more plainly from what I am 
going to fay. - 

Tho’ in fome Provinces there are barren and uncultivated Mountains, yet the Valleys and Method for 
Fields, which feparate them in a vaft number of Places, are very fruitful, and well cultivated ; yea he 
there being not an Inch of arable Land, but what is cover'd with fine Rice, the Chinefe having higher 
been induftrious enough to level all the unequal Places that are capable of Culture. Grounds, 

The Hufbandman divides that Part of the Land, which is of the fame Level, into Plots, and 
that along the Edges of the Valleys, which is unequal, into Stories, in form of an Amphitheatre ; 
and as the Rice will not thrive without Water, they make Refervoirs at proper Diftances, and 
different Hights to catch the Rain Water, and that which defcends trom the Mountains, 
in order to diftribute it equally among all their Rice-Plots : never grudging their Pains or Fatigue, 
either, in letting the Water run down from the Refervoir above to the Plots below, or in 
caufing it to afcend from the lower Refervoirs, Story by Story, even to the higheft Plots, For 
this Purpofe they make ufe of certain Hydraulic Engines, to convey the Water from Place to 
Place, continually, for moiftening the Ground ; infomuch that on the one hand the Hufbandman 
is almoft fure every Year to find a Harveft proportionable to his Induftry and Labour ; and 
on the other, the Traveller receives every Moment new Pleafures in beholding thofe charm- 
ing Fields and Valleys, which, tho’ uniformly green, prefent fo many Scenes wonderfully 
diverfify’d by the various Appearances of the Mountains that furround him ; and will be 
every Inftant agrecably furpriz’d by a new Landkkip, offering to his View a conftant Succeffion 
of verdant Amphitheatres, as he procceds on his Journey. : 

This kind of Engine, which they make ufe of, is very fimple, both with refpeét to its Engine, for 
Make and the manner of playing it. It is compofed of a Chain, made of Wood, refembling mailing the 
a Chaplet or Pair of Beads, ftrung as it were with a great number of flat Boards, fix or feven oe dee 
Inches {quare, and placed at equal Diftances, parallel to each other, One half of this Chain ‘ 
is laid in a Trough or Gutter, made of three Planks, which is clofed up with a fourth ; 
on the Outfide whereof the other half of the Chain lies, At the lower End of the Gutter, 
or Tube, is a fmooth Cylinder or Barrel, whofe Axis is fix’d in the two fides thereof; and to 
the upper end is faften’d a fort of Drum, fet round with little Boards, to anfwer thofe of 
the Chain, which paffes round both it, and the Cylinder: fo that when the Drum is turn’d, 
the Chain turns alfo, and confequently the lower end of the Gutter or Tube being put into Water, 
and the upper or Drum-end fet to the hight where the Water is to be convey’d, the Boards 
filling exaétly the Cavity of the Tube, muft carry up a continual Stream of Water, fo long 
as the Machine is in Motion; which is perform’d three Ways: Firft, with the Hand, by means 
of one or two Handles apply’d to the ends of the Axis of the Drum. Secondly, with the 
Feet, by means of certain large wooden Pegs, about half a Foot Jong, fet round the Axel- 
tree of the Drum, for the Purpofe. Thefe Pegs have great longifh Heads, rounded on the outfide, 
that is, of a proper Shape for applying the Soles of the naked Feet ; infomuch that one or 
more Men, according to the number of the Rows of Pegs, either ftanding or fitting, may 
with the greateft Eafe put the Engine in Motion, and raife a continual Stream of Water ; 
their Hands being employ’d all the while, theone in holding an Umbrella, and the other a Fan, 
Thirdly, By the Affiflance of a Buffaloe, or fome other Animal, made faft to a great 
Wheel, about four Yards in Diameter, placed horizontally; round its Circumference are 
fix'd a great number of Pegs or Teeth, which, tallying exactly with thofe in the Axel-tree of 
the Drum, turn the Machine, tho’ much larger, with a great deal of Eafe. 

When a Canal is to be cleans’'d, which often happens, it is divided at convenient Diftances treat in 
by Dikes ; and every neighbouring Village, being allotted its Share, the Peafants immediately cleanfing the 
appear in Companies, with their Chain-Engines, juft now defcrib’d, to raife the Water out of Camls. 
the Canals into the Fields. As the Banks are very high, they place three Engines one above 
another, whereby the Water is convey’d.from one to the other; this Labour, tho’ long and 
painful, is foon ended by means of the multitude of Hands employ’d therein. 

_ Tho’ in fome Parts, as the Province of Fo-dyen, the Mountains, which are not very Water cone 
high, are contiguous to each other, and almoft without any Valleys between ; yet they are an 
all cultivated by the Art the Hufbandmen have to convey the Water, in what Quantity they ts 
pleafe, from Mountain to Mountain, through Pipes made of Bambu, 
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The continual Labour and Pains of thefe poor People are oft times render’d incfe@ual: 
efpecially in fome Provinces, by the great number of Locufts, which deftroy the Fruit of the 
Earth. It is a dreadful Plague, if we may judge of it from a Cdinefe Author : “ There appears, 
“ (fays he)-a prodigious multitude which covers all the Sky, being fo thick together, 
“« that their Wings feem to touch, and their Number fo great, that in lifting up your Eyes, 
** you would think you faw over your Head very high green Mountains, [that is his Expref 
© fion] and the Noife they make in flying, is like the Sound of a Drum.” 

The fame Author obferves that this incredible Quantity of Locufts does not appear but when 
the Inundations are follow’d by a very dry Year ; and, philofophizing in his own way, he pretends, 
that the Spawn of the Fifh being left upon the Ground, and afterwards hatch’d by the Heat of 
the Sun, produce this prodigious multitude of Infects, that deftroys; ina fhort time, the Hopes of 
the moft plentiful Harveft. 

It is then that one beholds the wretched Hufbandmen fweat all the Day, underneath 
the burning Sky, to drive away thefe Infects, with Clouts which they {pread over their Crop. 
This deadly Plague is very common in Shan-tong, in the time of a great Drought ; but foine- 
times it doesnotextend above one League, the Harveft being very good in the reft of the 
Province. 

That which makes thefe People undergo fuch incredible Fatigues in cultivating the Earth, 
is not barely their private Intereft ; but rather the Veneration paid to Agriculture, and the 
Efteem which the Emperors themfelves have always had for it, from the Commencement 
of the Monarchy. The common Opinion is that it was firft taught by Shiv-nong, one of their 
firft Emperors, who is reverenced to this Day as the Inventor of an Art fo ufeful to the 
Public; which has ftill gain’d farther Credit from one of their Emperors, who was taken from 
the Plow to fit upon the Throne, as the Story is related in the Books of their ancient Philofo- 
phers. According to them the Emperor Yau, who began to reign 2357 Years before Chriff, 
and fat on the Throne fo Jong, having appointed the feveral Tribunals of Magiftrates {till 
fubfifting, had thoughts of freeing himfelf from the Weight of the Government. On this 
account he conferr’d with his principal Minifters, who reply’d, he could not do better than to 
commit the Care of the Empire, to the eldeft of his Children, who was-a wife Prince of a 
good Difpofition, and of great Hopes. But Yau more thoroughly acquainted, than his Minifters, 
with the Genius of his Son, who was crafty and full of Diffimulation, look’d upon their Counfel 
to be the Effect of a foolifh Complaifance ; wherefore, without coming to any Conclufion he 
broke up the Affembly, and put off the Bufinefs to another time. 

Some time after (having then reign’d feventy Years) he caufed one of his moft faithful 

Minifters to be call’d; and faid to him, ‘ You are endow’d with Probity, Wifdom and Expe- 
‘‘ rience, I believe you a fit Perfon to fill my Place, and accordingly appoint you toit. Great 
‘© Emperor, (reply’d the Minifter) I am altogether unworthy of the Honour you beftow on 
““ me ; and I want the Qualifications requifite for an Office, whofe Dignity is of fo exalted a 
Nature, and Duties difficult to difcharge. But fince you are defirous of finding out a Perfon 
worthy to fucceed you, and able to preferve the Peace, Jultice and good Order, which you 
have already introduc’d into your Dominions ; I affure you, with the greateft Sincerity, that 
I know of none more capable than a young Hufbandman, who is yet unmarry’d. He 
is no lefs belov'd than admir’d by all who know him, for his Probity, Wifdom and 
Evennefs of Temper ; confidering the Lownefs of his Circumftances; and that he lives in 
a Family where he fuffers intolerably from the ill Humours of a fretful Father, and the Fury 
of a Mother, who {ets no Bounds to her Severity. His Brothers are fo haughty, infolent, 
and quarrelfom, that no body has been able to live with them hitherto ; he alone has had 
the Art to find Peace, or rather to bring it into an Houfe compofed of fuch fantaftic and 
unreafonable Creatures. I judge, Lord, that 2 Man, who can conduct himéelf with fo much 
Wifdom in a private Condition, and joins to the Sweetnefs of his Temper, fuch Addrefs, fuch 
Labour, and fuch. an indefatigable Application, is the moft capable of governing your 
Empire, and preferving the wife Laws eftablith’d therein.” 
Yau, equally charm’d with the Modefty of the Minifter, who refufed the Crown, and with 
his account of the young Hufbandman, order’d him to fend for the latter, and oblig’d him to 
refide at Court ; where the Emperor obferv'd all his Condut for feveral Years, and in what 
manner he acquitted himfelf in the Employments which he beftow’d upon him. At length, 
finding himfelf declining with Age, he fent for him, and {poke thus, “ Shun (for that was his 
“ Name) I have for a long time made a Trial of your Fidelity, in order to fatisfy myéelf 
“ that you will not baulk my Expeétation, but govern my People with Wifdom. I therefore 
“« give up to you my whole Authority ; be rather their Father than their Mafter: and remember 
“ that Imake you Emperor, not for the People to be your Servants, but to protect them, to 
love them, and to relieve them in their Neceffity, Reign with Equity, and render them 
“* the Juftice they expect from you.” . 

This Choice of an Emperor out of the Country, has infpir’d the Chinefe with a great 
Efteem for Agriculture. Yu, who fucceeded Shun, came to the Throne after the fame 
Manner, At the beginning of the Empire feveral low Countries were ftill cover’d with Water, 
and it was he who found out the Art, by means of Canals, to drain off the Water into the 


Sea, and" afterwards made ufe of them to render the Soil fruitful. He wrote feveral Books 
con- 
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concerning the manner of cultivating Land, by dunging, tilling, and watering it; which induc’d 
Shun to appoint him for his Succeffor. 

So many Books written upon fo ufcful a Subject, by an Emperor, have contributed much 
to raife the Credit of Agriculture; as they fee it has been ghought worthy the Care and Appli- 
cation of a great Prince. 

Several other Emperors have exprefled their Zeal for this Art: Kang-vang, who was the Se 
third Empetor of the Chew, caufed the Land to be meafured and furveyed by Chau-kong, one [eanperacers: 
of his Minifters ; he himfelf vifited all the Provinces in his Dominions, and caufed Landmarks 
to be fixed, to prevent Difputes and Differences among the Husbandmen. Chaeu-kong heard 
their Complaints, and adminiftred Juftice under a Willow Tree ; which was had in Veneration 
for a long time among the People, 

King-vang, who was the twenty fourth Emperor of the fame Family, and reigned at the <frecially by 
fame Time that Confucius was born, being 531 Years before the Chr/tian Aira, made a new and Vena. 
Divifion of the Lands, and renewed the Laws that had been made for promoting Agriculture. ‘ 
In a Word, no Emperor has raifed its Efleem to fo great a Pitch as Ven-t1, who reigned 
179 Years before Chrift; for this Prince, perceiving that his Country was ruined by the Wars, 
affembled his Council to confult on the Means to reftore it to its former Condition, and engage 
his Subjects to cultivate the Land; he himfelf fet them an Example, by ploughing; with his 
own Hands, the Land belonging to his Palace, which obliged all the Minifters and great Men 
of the Court to do the fame. 

It is thought that this was the Original of a great Feflival that is folemized every Year Relive) Ut 
in all the Cities of China, on the Day that the Sun enters the fificenth Degree of Agua- °°" 
rius ; which the Chinefe look upon as the beginning of their Spring. 

On this Day the Governor, orthe Chief Mandarin, comes out of his Palace, carried in An 
his Chair, preceeded by Banners, lighted Torches, and divers Inftruments, He is crowned "” sue 
with Flowets, and marches in this Equipage towards the Eaftern Gate of the City, as it 
were to meet the Spring: being attended with feveral Litters painted and adorned with 
Variety of Silk-Tapeftry, exhibiting various Figures, and the Portraits of Illuftrious Per- 
fons, who had praétifed Hufbandry, with Hiftories relating to the fame fubjeét. The Streets 
are covered with Tapeftry, and at proper Diftances, Triumphal Arches are ereéted ; They 
alfo hang out Lanthorns, and make IHuminations. 

Among the Figures, there is a Cow of Earthern-Ware, fo monftroufly large, that forty Men 
can hardly carry it. Behind the Cow, whofe Horns are gilt, is a young Child with one Foot 
naked, and the other (hod: him they call the Genius of Labour and Diligence, who ftrikes the 
earthen Cow inceffantly with a Rod, as tho’ it were to make it advance. All the Husbandmen 
follow with their inftruments; after whom proceed Companies of Mafquers and Comedians, 
acting Plays. 3 

In this manner they march to the Governor's Palace, where they {trip the Cow of her Orna- 
ments, and drawing out of her Belly a prodigious Number of {mall Cows made of Clay, diftri+ 
bute them among the Multitude, as well as the Fragments of the Cow which they break in 
Pieces. Afterwards the Governor makes a fhort Dilcourfe, recommending the Care of Huf= 
bandry as one of the things moft conducive to the Good of a State. 

The Attention of the Emperors and Manderins to the Cultivation of the Land is fo great, 
that when Deputies arrive at Court from the Vice-Roys, the Cbivefé Monarch never forgets to 
demand in what Condition the Fields appeared to them: And the falling of a feafonable Shower 
furnifhes a proper Occafion for vifiting a Mandarin, to compliment him thereupon, 

Every Year in Spring, the Emperor (according to the Cuftom of the antient Founders of this ceremony of 
excellent Monarchy) goes himfelf in a folemn manner to plough a few Ridges of Land; in order to the Emperor 
animate the Husbandmen by his own Example, and the Mandarins of every City perform the Plovehing'9 
Ceremony. Yong-ching, who is now upon the Throne, declared, that as foon as the Time of oe 
Mourning was expired, he would duly obferve this ancient and laudable Cuftom ; having a few 
Months before publithed an Inftruétion figned with the red Pencil, that is, with his own Hand, 
to exhort the People to apply themfelves to Husbandry without Interruption. 

The Order obferved in this Ceremony, is as follows, at the Beginning of the Chinefe Spring, déicribed; 
which falls. in the Month of February, the Tribunal of the Mathematics having received Orders 
to find out the proper Day for the Ceremony of Tillage, fixt on the twenty-fourth of the fecond 
Moon; whereof the Tribunal of Rites gave Notice by a Memorial.to the Emperor, in which 
were fet forth the following Particulars to be obferved by him, preparatory to this Feftival: Firft, pieaions at 
that he fhould appoint twelve illuftrious Perfons to attend, and plow after him, vrz. three be followed 
Princes, and nine Prefidents of the fovereign Courts; or the Affiftants of the latter, in Cafe they by the Em- 
were too old or infirm. Be 
_ Secondly, This Ceremony does not folely confift in the Emperor’s ploughing the Earth, in 
order to ftir up Emulation by hisown Example; but it alfo includes a Sacrifice, which He, as 
chief Pontif, offers to Shang-ti, to procure Plenty from him in favour of his People. Accord- 
ingly in preparing for the Sacrifice, he ought to faft and obferve Continence the three preeed- 


ing Days ; both the Princes and Mandarins, who accompany his Majefty, ought to prepare 
theméfelves in the fame manner, 


“Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, On the Eve of the Ceremony, his Majefty is to fend feveral Lords of the firft Quas 
lity to the Hall of his Anceftors, to proftrate themtelves before their Tablet ; and give them Nos 
tice, astho’ they were yet living, that the next Day he will offer the Great: Sacrifice. 

Thefe are in Briet, the Directions of the ‘lribunal of Rites to the Emperor. It likewife pre= 

fcribes the Preparations to be made by the different Tribunals ; one is obliged to prepare the Sa- 
crifice ; another to compofe the Formula, which the Emperor repeats when he makes the Sa- 
crifice; a third to carry and fet up the Tents, under which the Emperor is to dine, in Cafe he 
fo orders it ; a fourth is to aflemble forty or ifity Hufbandmen venerable for their Age, who 
are to be prefent when the Emperor ploughs the Ground, with forty of the younger Sort to 
make ready the Plough, yoke the Oxen, and prepare the Grain that is to be fown. The 
Emperor fows five Sorts of Grain, fuppofed to be the moft neceflary ; under which all the 
reft are comprized, as Wheat, Rice, Beans, Millet, @c. and a kind of Millet called Keu- 
lyang. 
s Thefe are the Preparations. On the twenty-fourth Day of the Moon the Emperor went 
with his whole Court, in his Habit of Ceremony, to the Place appointed, to offer to Shang-ti 
the Spring Sacrifice ; by which ht is implored to increafe and preferve the Fruits of the Earth : 
for this Reafon the Offering is made before they put their Hand to the Plough. The Place is 
a little Hillock made of Earth, a few Furlongs diftant from the City to the South. On the 
Side of this Elevation (which ought to be fifty Foot four Inches high) is the Spot which is to 
be ploughed by the Imperial Hands, : 

After the Emperor had offered Sacrifices, he defcended with the three Princes and nine Prefidents, 
who were to plough with him. Several great Lords carricd the valuable Chefts, which contain’d 
the Grains that were to be fown. All the Court attended with profound Silence ;then the Em- 
peror took the Plough and tilled the Ground feveral times backwards and forwards, When he 
quitted it a Prince of the Blood held it, and ploughed, as did all the reft in their Turns. After 
having ploughed in feveral Places, the Empercr fowed the different Grain ; and the Day following 
the Husbandmen by Profeffion, (forty-four of whom were old and forty-two young Men) 
finithed the Remainder of the Field which was left untilled. The Ceremony concluded with 
the appointed Reward which the Emperor beftowed upon each of them ; confifting of four 
Pieces of dy’d Cotton to make Cloaths. 

The Governor of Pe-king goes often to vifit this Field, which is cultivated with great Care, 
and examines all the Ridges thoroughly, to fee if he can meet with any uncommon Ears, fuch 
as they reckon good Omens: On which Occafion he gives Notice that he found a Stalk, for 
Inftance, that bore thirteen Ears. In the Autumn, the fame Governor gets in the Grain in 
yellow Sacks, which are ftowed in a Granary built for that Purpofe, call’d the Imperial Maga- 
zine. This Grain is kept for the moft folemn Ceremonies: for when the Emperor facrifices 
to Tyen or Shang-t1, he offers it as the Fruit of his own Hands; and on certain Days in the 
Year he prefents it to his Anceftors, as if they were {till living. 

Among feveral good Regulations made by the fame Emperor, he has fhewn an uncommon 
Regard for the Husbandmen. To encourage them in their Labour, he has ordered the Governors 
of all the Cities to fend him Notice every Year, of the Perfon of this Profetfion, in their refpective 
Diftriés, who is moft remarkable for his Application to Agriculture ; for unblemifhed Repu- 
tation ; for preferving Union in his own Family, and Peace with his Neighbours; for his Fru- 
gality and Averfion to all Extravagance. 

Upon the Report of the Governor, the Emperor will advance this wife and diligent Hul- 
bandman to the Degree of a Mandarin of the eighth Order, and fend him Patents of an honorary 
Mandarin: Which Diftinétion will entitle him to wear the Habit of a Mandarin, to vifit the 
Governor of the City, to fit in his Prefence, and take Tea with him, He will be refpected 
all the reft of his Days, and after his Death will have funeral Obfequies fuitable to his Degree ; 
and his Title of Honour will be written in the Hall of his Anceftors, What Joy muft this 
afford the venerable old Man and his whole Family! befides the Emulation fuch a Reward 
excites among the Husbandmen, the Emperor {till adds frefh Luftre to a Profeffion which is of 
fo great Importance to the State, and has always been had in Efteem thro’ the Empire. 








Of the Ingenuity of Mechanics, and the Induftry of the 


common People. 

. HE People, as before obferved, are diftinguifhed into three forts of Profeffions : that 
of the Husbandmen, which is in great Efteem ; that of Merchants, of whom I  fhall 
fpeak, when I come to treat of the Chinefe Trade; and that of Mechanics, who. being 

aera employed in the manual Arts, help thefe to fupply Neceffities and Conveniencies 
of Life. | 
The common People cannot provide for their own Maintainence without a continual Toil ; 


and there, is fcarce any Nation more laborious and temperate than this, A Chincfe will ne 
. whole 
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whole Days in digging the Earth, often up to the Knees in Water; and in the Evening 
qwill think himfelf happy with a little boiled itice, Pot-Herbs, and fome Tea. 

It mutt be obferved, that the Chinefe always boil their Rice in Water, it being the fame to 
them as Bread is to us, without ever cloying. They are inut'd to Hardthips from their Infancy, 
which greatly contributcs to preferve the Innocence of thelr Manners. 

The japann'd Works, the beautiful China -Wares, and the Variety of well-wrought Silks, Ingeniity of 
imported from China, atea fufficient Proof of the Ingenuity of the Natives. They are not lefs the Chine, 
skilful in making Commodities in Ebony, Shells, Ivory, Amber, and Coral. Their Works 
in Sculpture, as well as their publick Buildings, fuch as the Gates of great Cities, the Triumphal 
Arches, their Bridges, and their Towers, cxprefs fomething great and noble, In a Word, 
they fucceed equally in all Kinds of Arts that are neceflary for the common Ufes of Life ; 
doing things with a certain kind of Elegance agreeable to their Tafte: and if they have not 
arrived at fo great a Perfection as appears in feveral Works in Europe, ‘tis becaufe they are re- 

{trained by the Chinefe Frugality ; which fets Bounds to the Expences of private Perfons. 

It ig true their Invention is not fo good as that of our Mechanics, but the Tools they make tes 

Ule of are more fimple ; and they imitate, well enough, any Pattern that is brought them, tho’ tie 
they never faw it before. Thus at prefent they make Watches, Clocks, Glafs, Mufkets, 
Piftols, and feveral other things which they had no Notion of formerly, or made but very im- 
perfeétly. There are Mechanics of all forts in every City ; fome of whom work in their Shops 
at their Work-Houfes, and others go about the Streets, offering their Service to fuch as 
want it; but the greater Part are employed in private Houfes. Vor inftance, if you want a 
Suit of Cloaths, the Taylor comes betimes in the Morning to your Houfc, and retutns home 
in the Evening: It is the fame with re(pect to other Mechanics, who all bring their Tools along 
with them, even to the Smith with his Anvil and Stove, to make things of common Ue. 

A great Number of Barbers are feen in the Streets, with a kind of little Bell to give Notice of Itineran 
their Apptoach : They carry on their Shoulders a Stool, their Bafon, their Pot and Fire, with Barbers. 
a Towel and Clouts; and immediately in the Street, in the middle of a Square, at the Door of 
a Houle, or wherever elfe it is defired, they fhave the Head very dexteroufly, leaving only a 
long Lock of Hair behind, according to the Cuftom introduced by the Tartars: They fet the 
Eyebrows in odrer, clean the Ears with proper Inftruments, ftretch out the Arms, rub the 
Shoulders, and do all this for eighteen Deniers [or lefs than a Half-penny) which they receive 
with a great many Thanks, and then ring the Bell again in queft of another Job. 

Many get their Living by hiring Vehicles for carrying one thro’ the City, particularly at Pe- 
king ; where you find in all Squares and at the Corners of Streets, Horfes ready faddled, Mules and 
Chairs, fifty or a hundred of which may be had any time at a moderate Price. 

They have Recourfe to all manner of Contrivances, tor means of Subfiftence ; and as An peopte, 
there is not a Spot in all the Empire that lies untilled, neither is there one Perfon, Man eventhe old 
or Woman, tho’ ever fo old, ‘deaf or blind, but what may eafily gain a Livelihood, They =“ pan 
fcarce ever make ufe of any thing to grind their Corn in China but Hand-mills; which er 
requiring nothing more than the motion of the Arms, employs an infinite number of Peo- 

le. This is not for want of Water-mills, which are common on moft of their Rivers, Water-Mills, 
being uled for grinding the Bark of Trees to make Paftiles withal. The Wheel of thefe 

Mills is placed Horizontally, and has double Fellows, about a Foot, or a Foot and a 

half, from each other; which are united by little Boards, and difpofed obliquely in fuch a 

Minner, that at the Top they leave a pretty wide Opening, and at the bottom a ve 

narrow Cleft, while the Water, that falls like a Sheet, the height of two Foot on thele 

little Boards, makes the Wheel turn fwiftly round. 

The Chincefe will make a Profit of Things, which appear to others to be, quite ufelefs : Their Shifts 
A great many Families in Pe-Ring fubfift by felling Matches; others by picking up in the %&F 2 Liveli 
Streets little Rags of Silk, Wollen, Cotten, or Linnen; the Feathers of Fowls, Bones oe 
Dogs, and Bits of Paper, which they wath and fell again. They even make fale of Ordure, 
for which purpofe a great Number of People in every Province carry Pails ; [See p, 272] 

In fome Places they go with their Barks into the Canals, which run on the Backfide of 
the Hontes, and fill them at almoft every Hour of the Day. 

This Sight, in Cities fo well governed as thofe of China, is very furprizing to an Euros Excrement$ 
pean ; but in this Country it may be properly faid, Lucri bonus Odor ex re gualibet. Gain fold, 
has a good Smell let it come out of what it will, The Chinefe are not lefs aftonifhed to fee the 
Water-bearers in Europe. The Peafants come and buy it in their Houfes, endeavouring to 
foreftal each other, and give in Exchange Wood, Oil, and Pulfe. There are in every Street 
Conveniencies for Paflengers; whereof the Owners make a good Advantage by this fort of 
Traffic. 

Yet it muft be owned, that notwithftanding the great Sobriety and Induftry of the In-.. . P 
habitants of China, the prodigious Number EF aie, Scestbnn “a great deal of Mifery. ao 
There are fome fo poor, that being unable to fupply their Children with common Necef. on great 
faries, they expofe them in the Streets, efpecially when the Mothers fall fick, or want Milk ™@- 
to nourifh them; fo that thefe little Innocents are in fome fenfe condemned to Death, as foon ag Children 
they begin to live. In the great Cities, fuch as Pe-king and Kan-ton, this fhocking Sight ig “PORE 
very common, but in other places it is very rare. 

The Miffionaries in populous Cities have Catechifts, who, dividing the Place among them- 


felves, walk out every Morning to baptize a Multitude of dying Children. With the 
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fame View they have fometimes prevailed on the unbelieving Midwives to permit Chrifian 
Women to follow them to the Houfes where they are called; for it often happens that 
the Chincf, not being in a Condition to maintain a numerous Family, engage the Mid- 
wives to ftifle the Females in a Bafon of Water, as foon as they are born, on which Occa- 
fion thefe Chriflians take care to baptize them. ‘ 

Mortgaging The fame Mitery produces a prodigious Multitude of Slaves, or rather Perfons who mort- 

themfelve: gage themlelves with a Condition of Redemption, a thing very common with the Chincfe ; for 

andFamiliess among the Tartars they are truly Slaves. A great number of Men and Maid-Servants are 
thus bound in a Family, tho’ there are fome to whom they give Wages, as in Europe. 

A Man fometimes fells his Son, and even himtelf and Wife, at a very moderate Price; 
but if he can he chofes to pawn his Family only. It often happens that a great Tarte. 
rian Mandarin, or Chinefe Tartarifed, (what is, lifted under the Tartar Banner) who has a Parcel 
of Slaves for his Servants, is himfelf a Slave to fome Court~-Lord; to whom, from time to 
time, he makes a Prefent of confiderable Sums. A poor Ching, when he gives himéelf to 

: a Tartarian Prince, if he has Merit, may hope to be-a great Mandarin very foon; but 
Shavery in this is not fo common under the prefent Dyna/fy as formerly : if he be deprived of his Office 
China very he returns to his Mafter to ferve in certain honourable Funétions. 
eafy. : oN : oe . 

When rich Folks marry their Daughters, they give them feveral Familics of Slaves, in 
Proportion to their Wealth. It often happens that they give them their Liberty ; and fome 
have half their Freedom, on condition that they pay Yearly a certain Sum. If any of them 
grow rich by their Induftry, or Bufinefs, their Mafter does not ftrip them of their Goods, 
but is contented with large Prefents; aud lets them live. in Credit, without confenting how- 
ever totheir Redemption.  Thefe Slaves are of an approved Fidelity, and inviolably attached 
to their Mafter ; who on his fide ufes them as his own Children, and often tru(ts them 
with the moft important Affairs. As to his Authority over his Slaves, it is confined to 
Matters relating to his Service ; for fhould it be legally proved, that a Mafter had abufed 
his Power, by taking criminal Liberties with the Wife of his Slave, he would be ruin'd 
beyond Remedy. : 














Of the Genius and Charaéter of the Chinefe. 


HE Chinefe in general are of a mild, tractable, and humane Difpofition. There is a 
i great deal of Affability in their Air and Manner, wherein we fee nothing that is 
either harfh, rough, or paffionate: This Moderation is remarkable among the Vul- 
The Chinye gar themfelves: I was one Day (fays “ Pere ‘de Fontancy) in a very narrow and deep Road, 
affable, mild, * where, in a fhort time, there happen’d a great Stop of Carts. I expcéted they would have 
and humane. «< fallen into a Paflion, given one another abufive Language, and perhaps come to Blows, 
«© as is common in Europe; but was much furpriz’d to fee that they faluted each other, 
«© fpoke mildly, as if they had been old’ Acquaintance, and lent their mutual Affiftance to 
“ make way”. (A) 
Have great Above all things, they fhew a great Deference and Refpeét for their old Men, of 
Refpeét for which the Emperor himéfelf fets the Example. An inferior Mandarin of the Tribunal of 
old Men. the Mathematics, about a hundred Years old, came to Court the frft Day of the Chinefe 
Year, to falute the late Emperor Kang-h7 ; who, tho he had defigned to fee Nobody that 
Day, gave Orders.to admit him, Asthe good old Man was but indifferently clad, every one 
was forward to lend him Garments. Being condudted into the Emperor's Apartment, his 
een Majetty, who was fitting on an Eftrade after the Tartarian Manner, rofe up and went to 
See ™ meet him; receiving him with grcat Tokens of Affection. The Mandarin was going to fall 
on his Knees, but the Emperor immediately raifed him, and gracioufly taking him by 
both his Hands, ‘* Venerable Old Man, faid he, I will admit you henceforth into my 
“" Prefence as often as you come to falute me; but I acquaint you, once for all, that I 
“exempt you from all Sorts of Ceremony. As for me, I will rife upon your Arrival, and 
“go to mect you; but it is not to your Perfon that I do thisHonour, it isto your Age: 
“and to give you teal Marks of my Affection, I from this time appoint you Chief Pre- 
“ fident of the Tribunal of the Mathematics”: This compleated the Happinels of the old 
Man, who never tafted fuch perfect Joy before. 
How Seran When we have to do with the Chincfé we fhould take care of being too hafty or 
gers thould. warm ; the Genius of the Country requires that we fhould command our Paffions, and aét 
behave in with a great deal of Calmnefs. The Chinefé would not hear in a Month what a French 
ae Man could fpeak in an Hour. We mutt fuffer with Patience this Phlegm, which feems 
* Thore natural to them than any other Nation. Not that they want Fire and Vivacity ; 
but they learn betimes to become Mafters of themfelves, and are vain of being more po- 
lite, and more civiliz’d than other People. 

. It is a difficule Matter for a Stranger to conform himfelf to their Notion of Politenefs 
The Cee and Civility. Their Ceremonies are on many occafions tirefome, and full of Conftraint; it 
fome tous. being one Fatigue to learn, and another to practife them. But this Trouble regards only the 

; . Be- 
(a) See fomething of this kind in that Father’s Travels. p. 51. , 
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Behaviour towards fome, to whom uncommon Veneration is duc, on certain particulsr 
Occafions ; asthe firft Vifits, a Mandarin’'s Birth-Day, @c. for after two Perfors have fecu 
each other feveral Times, they lay afide all Referve, and grow as familicr as the People 
of Europe; fo thatif yon fhould begin to ufe Ceremonies, they are the firlt as will fay, 
Pii-yau-t{o-he, Make no Stranger of me: No Compliments, No Compliments. 

Tho’ the Chincfe are mild and peaceable ia Converfation, and when they are not provo- Caeé fullot 
ked, they are exceeding violent und revengeful when they are offznded. Che following is eae 
an Inftance: In a certain Maritime Province it was difcover'd that the Mazdarin had by peared: 
applied to his own Ufe, great Part of the Rice fent thither by the Emperor in a Time 
of Scarcity, to be diftributed to every Family in the Country; the People accused him 
before a Superior Tribunal, and proved, that out of the four hundred Loads of Rice received, Preafant In: 
he had only delivered out ninety ; upon which he was immediately depriv’d of his Office, Hance. 

When he had left the City to go on Board a Ship, he was greatly furpriz’d, inftead 
of finding in his Paflage Tables loaded with Perfumes, and new Boots for Change, (as is 
cuftomary for thofe who gain the Love and Eftcem of the People) to fee himfelf incom- 
pafled with a prodigious’ Multitude, not to do him Honour, but to infult and reproach 
him for his Avarice. Some invited him, by way of Derifion, to ftay in the Country till 
he had eaten all the Rice, the Emperor had intrufted him with, for the relicf of his Sub- 
jects; fome dragg'd him out of his Chair, and broke it; others fell upon him, tore ‘his Gar- é 
ments, and filken Umbrella in Pieces; in fhort, all followed him to the Ship, loading him 
with Injuries and Curfes. 

Tho the Chinefé, are naturally vindictive when urged by Intereft, yet they revenge them  Deiberate in 
felves in a methodical Manner, They diffemble their Refentment; and as they rarely their Ke- 
take violent Meatures, efpecially People of any Figure, they preferve, even with their Ene- et 
mies, fo fair an Outfide, that one would imagine they were infenfible: but when an Oppor- 
tunity of deftroying their Enemy offers, they immediately fieze on it ; and their having 
feermed fo patient, was only witha Defign to ftrike the furer Blow. 

In fome Diftriéts the People are fo very litigious, that they mortgage their Lands, Very Litigi- 
Houfes, Goods, and all that they have, for the Pleafure of going to Law, and procuring °” 
the Baftonado to be given to their Enemy: and it fometimes happens that the Defendant, 
by giving a larger Sum privately to the Mandarin, finds Means to efcape the Punifhment 
himfelf, and caufe the Blows to fall on the Back of the Plantif. Hence arife mortal Enmi- 
ties amongft them, which ftick in their Hearts till they find an Opportunity of fatisfying 
their Revenge. 

One of their Methods, tho rarely praétifed, is to fire their Enemy's Houfe in the Night- 
time; by their Laws, thofe who are conviéted of this Crime are punifhed with Death, 
and the Mandarins are very expert in difcovering the Authors. However, many abhor fuch 
Villanies, and become fincerely reconciled with their Enemies. 

Their’ Modefty is furprizing; the Literati always appear with a compofed Air, without Exceeding 
ufing the leaft Gefture, but what is ftri€tly agreeable to the Rules of Decency. It feems modet. 
to be natural to thofe of the Female Sex, who live in a conflant Retirement, and are 
decently covered even to their very Hands, which never appear, beimg conftantly hid within their 
long and wide Sleeves; fo that in prefenting any thing, even-to their Brothers or Parents, 
they lay it on the Table with the Hand always cover’d for. their Relations to take it, 

Intereft: is the Grand Foible of the Chinefé, with whom you mutt act all forts of Parts, Interett their 
even that of being difinterelted. When they have any Gain in View, they employ alts 
their Cunning, artfully to infinuate themfelves into the Favour of Perfons, who may forward 
their Bufinels, and endeavour to gain their Friendhhip by frequent Services ; affuining all forts 
of Characters with furprizing Addrefs, and turning to their advantage the moft trifling 
Occafions to obtain their Ends. Intereft is the Spring of all their Actions; for when the 
leaft Profit offers, they defpife all Difficulties, and undertake the moft painful Journeys to 
procure it. In a word, this puts them in a continual Motion, fills the Streets, the Rivers, 
and the high Roads with infinite Numbers of People, who pafs and repals, and are always 
in Action. ; 

Tho’, generally fpeaking, they are not fo deceitful and knavifh as P. Le Comte repre- ttave tearn'd 
fents them, it is however true that Honefty is not their favourite Virtue ; elpecially when Deecit from 
they have to do with Strangers, whom they feldom fail to cheat if they can, and then the Europvans 
brag of it. Some of them are fo impudent as, when detected, to plead in Excufe, their 
want of Dexterity; “ You fee I am but a Bungler, fay they; You are moore dextrous than 
“ I; Another time I will not venture to meddle with an European”: And in reality it 
is faid, that fome - Europeans have taught them their Trade. 

Nothing can be merrier than what happen’d to a Captain of an Englith Ship. He had jferrv Story 
bargained with a Chinefé Merchant of Kav-ton for feveral Bales of Silk; and when they ofan Englié 
were ready, he went with his Interpreter to the Merchants Houfe, to fee if the Silk was “P™™ 
in a:good Condition. On opening the firft Bale it proved to his liking, but the reft con- 
tained nothing but rotten Silks Upon which growing very angry, he reproached the Chi- 
nefe in the fevereft Terms for his Difingenuity and Knavery; while the other heard him 
very unconcerned, and only made this reply; Blame, Sir, faid he, your Rogue of en Inter- 
preter, for be protefied to me that you would not examine the Bales. 


° 
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Fane tase ag Te Wit is found chiefly among, the Vulgar, who have Recourfe toa thou- 

Tricks. d Tricks to adulterate every thing they fell. Some have the Art to open the Breatt of 
a Capon, take our all the Flefh, fill up the Hole, and then clofe it fo nicely that the 
Cheat is not perceived till the Fowl comes to be eaten. Others counterfeit the trae [ams 
fo exactly, by covering a Peice of Wood with a fort of Earth, and then wrapping it in 
Hogs Skin, that the Deceit is not difcovered till it is ferv'd up at the Table and’ oin 
to be carv'd. However, it muft be confefs'd they feldom practife thefe Tricks ae ae 
but Strangers; and in other Places [diftant from the Sea-coaft] the Cdinefe themfelves will 
hardly believe them. é , 

Robbersufe Robbers fearce ever make Ufe of Violence, endeavouring to gain their Ends by Subti 

eae Craft; for fome follow the Barks and hire among thale who draw them ete eine 

"rial Canal, in the Province of Shan-tong ; where, being changed every Day, the Thieves are 

not eafily known: In the Night they flip into the Barks, and by the Smoke, as is reported 
ef a certain Drug which they burn, caufe thofe on Board to fleep fo foundly, that they 
have ime enough to fearch all Places, and carry off what they will, unperceived, Some 
of thefe Thieves will dog a Merchant two or three Days together till they find a proper 
Opportunity to do their Bufinefs, 

Mott of the Chincfe are fo fwayed by Intereft, that they can fearcely conceive a thing is 
ever undertaken with any other View: Hence it feems almoft incredible to them, that the 
Miffionaries fhould have no other Motive in leeving their Country, Friends, and all that is dear 
to them in this World, than to glorify God and fave Souls. They know that it is not Necei- 
fity that makes them run the Danger of the Sea to get to China, fince they fubfift without asking 
any Favour, or expecting the leaft Affiflance ; nor the Defire of Riches, fince they are Wit- 
neffes to the Miffionaries Contempt of them: Some therefore are fimple enough to imagine 
that they come to bring about a Revolution, and by their Intrigues to make themfelves Mailers 
of the Empire, as happen’d in the Affair of Yang-quang-fyen(). However their Difintercfted- 
nefs is one of the moft prevailing Motives, with many, to embrace their Religion. 

Chine very The extreme love of Life is another Foible, wherein the Chrnefe exceed almoft all other 

mraey bent Nations ; tho’ there are fome, chiefly Females, who make away with themfelves, either thro’ 

“ Anger or Defpair: and indeed the Generality, efpecially among the Poor, feem lefs afraid 

of Death, than of wanting a Coffin after it. It is aftonifhing to fee how careful they are in 
this Refpect: Thofe who have but nine or ten Piftoles in the World will lay it out on a 
Coffin, above twenty Years before they want it; looking upon it as the moft valuable Moveable 
in their Houfe. However, it muft be confefied, that the Chinefe, for the moft part, when 
dangeroufly ill, are willing enough to die, and even to be told they are near their End, 

Frodo To omit nothing of the Charaéter of the Chincfe, I muft add, that there is no Nation more 

tecielver f proud of their pretended Grandeur, and their affumed Preheminence over all others. ‘This 
Haughtinefs, which is born with them, infpires even the Rabble with the greateft Contempt 
for all other Nations. They are fo full of their own Country, Cuftoms, Manners, and Max- 
ims, that they cannot be perfuaded there is any Thing good out of China, or any Truth but 
what their learned Men are acquainted with. However, they have feen their Miftake a little, 
fince the Europeans came among them ; tho’, when they firft faw them, they asked if they 
had any Cities, Towns, or Houles in Europe. 

tho’ igno- Our Miffionaries- have often been Witneffes of their Surprize and Confufion on Sight of a 

rant of the Map of the World. One Day fome of the Literati defiting P. Chavagnac, to thew them fuch 

World. a Map, they fought a long while for China ; and at length took one of the two Hemifpheres 
for it, which contains Europe, Africa, and Afa; fuppofing America appeared too large for 
the reft of the World. ‘The Father let them alone for a while in their Error, till one of them 
defiring an Explanation of the Letters and Names in the Map: You fee Europe, faid the 
other, Arrica and Asia; In Asta here is Persia, the Inpies and TARTARY. 
Where then is Cuin A, cry'd they ? It és this little Corner of the Earth, reply’d he, and thefe 
are the Bounds of it: Upon this they look'd aftonifh’d at one another, faying in Chine’, Syau- 
te-kin, It is very fmall, 

Wedded to How far foever they fall fhort of the Perfection, to which Arts and Sciences are brought in 

ar ewe Europe, there is no getting them to do any thing in the European Manner ; the Chine/e Archi- 

Fufhions. tests could hardly be prevailed on to build the Church, which is in the Palace, according to the 
Model brought from Europe. 

Their Ships are very ill built, and they admire thofe that come from Europe ; but when you 
talk of their imitating them, they are furprized at the Propofition : It és according to the Fafkion 
of China, fay they. But it is worth nothing, fay you. It matters not, reply they ; fince it is ufed 
in the Empire it is fufficient, and 9 would be a Crime to vary from it, . 

But this Anfwer, made by their Carpenters, proceeds not merely from their Fondnefs for 
their own Cuftom, but partly thro’ Fear they fhould not pleafe the European, who employs them, 
fo effectually when they follow his Method as their own ; for thofe who are Artifts readily" 
undertake and perform the Work let the Model be what it will, provided there is Moncey te 
be gotten, and you have Patience to give them Directions. 

(s) Pray mutt not every Proteftane think thefe Sufpicions of Experiences nay, they have been charged already, as well as 
the Chinefe very wile and jutt, fince they have the fame Notions the Beaza's, with Meecing their Profelytes. 


themfelves, not without the moft convincing Reafons, dear 
a 
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In a Word, to finifh the Charaéter of the Chinefé, it is fufficient to fay, that tho’ they are ere a 
vicious they naturally love Virtue, and thofe who praétife it: tho’ they are not chafte them- Mine 
{elves they admire thofe that are, efpecially Widows ; and when they find any that have liv’d 
a continent Life, they preferve their Memory by Triumphal Arches, and honour their Virtue 
by lafting Infcriptions, It is not decent for a Woman of Credit to marry again after her Hus 
band is dead. 

As they are fubtil and crafty, they know how to carry a fair Outlide, and cover thelr Vices ey ele 

with fo much Cunning, that they conceal them from the Public. They have the greateft Re- ics, 
fpeé for their Parents, and thofe who have been their Mafters. They deteft every Aétion, 
Word, and Gefture that feems to betray Anger, or the leaft Emotion ; but they alfo know per- 
fectly how to diffemble their Hatred. They are not permitted to carry Arms even when they 
travel, that being a Privilege peculiar only tothe Soldiery, All their Efteem and Ardour are 
engroffed by the Sciences, which are the Foundation of their Nobility ; becaufe, as I faid before, 
all their Honours and Preferments are derived from thence. 











Of the Air and Phyfiognomy of the Chinefe: their 
Fafbions ; their Houfes, and elegant Furniture. 


their japan’d Works and China-Ware. Tho’ they are fkilfulin painting Flowers, Ani- 
mals and Landfkips, they are very ignorant in drawing Human Figures; maiming 
and disfiguring theméelves in fuch a Manner that they look more like Scaramouches than Chine/é. 

It is true however, that as Beauty depends upon Tafte, and confifts more in Imagination A Chine 
than Reality, their Notion of it differs fomewhat from that of the Europeans ; for, generally Beauty. 
{peaking, that which feems beautiful to us is agreeable to their Tafte, and that which appears 
beautiful to them appears equally foto us. That which they chiefly admire, as making a perfect 
Beauty, is a large Forehead, a fhort Nofe, fmall well cut Eyes, a large and fquare Face, great 
broad Ears, « middle-fized Mouth, and black Hair; for they cannot bear the Sight of yellow or 
red-hair'd People. However, there muft be a certain Proportion among the feveral Features to 
render the whole agreeable. 

A fine eafy Shape is no Charm among them, becaufe their Garments are wide, and not fitted Their Shape. 
to the Body, as thofe of the Europeans ; they think a Man well made, when he is large 
and fat, and fills his Chair with a good Grace. 

Their Complexion has been mifreprefented by thofe who have feen only the Southern Their Com- 
Parts of China ; for tho’ the exceffive Heats which prevail there, efpecially in Quang-tong, Plexicn-. 
Fo-kyen, and Yun-nan, give the Mechanics and Peafants an Olive or brown Complexion, yet in 
the other Provinces they are naturally as white as the Ewropeans; andgenerally {pcaking, their 
Phyfiognomy has nothing difagreeable in it. 

The young People, commonly to the Age of thirty, have a very fine Skin, and beautiful The Doftors 
Complexion, as well as the Literati and the Doctors ; thefe latter, efpecially if they are of bafe st long 
Extraction, never pare the Nails of their little Fingers, affecting to let them grow an Inch long, or oe 
more, with a Defign to let People fee that they are not driven by Neceffity to work for 
their Living. As for the Women they are commonly middle fiz’d, their Nofes fhort, their 
Eyes little, their Hair black, their Ears long, and their Complexion ruddy ; there.is a certain 
Gayety in their Countenance, and their Features are regular. 

It is affirm'd that they rub their Faces every Morning with a kind of Paint, to make them They paint. 
look fair, and give them a Complexion ; but that it foon fpoils their Skin, and makes it full 
of Wrinkles. - : 

Among the Beauties of the Sex, fmall Feet is not the leaft ; when a Girl comes into the smatt Feeta 
World, the Nurfes are careful to bind their Fect very clofe, to prevent their growing. great Beauty. 
The Chinefe Ladies all their Lives after feel this Conftraint impoled on them in their Infancy, 
their Gate being flow, unfure, and difagreeable to Foreigners : yet fuch is the Force of Cuftom, 
that they not only willingly undergo this Iaconvenience, but they increafe it, by endeavouring 
to make their Feet as little as poffible ; thinking it an extraordinary Charm, and always affecting 
to fhew them as they walk. 

The Chinefe themfelves are not certain what gave Rife to this odd Cuftom. The Story Chivefe Lae 
current among us, which attributes the Invention to the ancient Chime, who, to oblige their dies under 
Wives to keep at home, are faid to have brought little Feet into Fathion, is look'd upon as &*tat Re- 
fabulous by fone. The far greater number think it to be a politic Defign, to keep the Women sein 
4n continual Subjection. It is certain, that they are extremely confin’d, and feldom flir out 
of their Apartment, which is in the moft retired Place in the Houle; having no Communi- 
cation with any but the Women-Servants, However they have generally {peaking the com- 
mon Vanity of the Sex, and tlio’ they are not to be feen by any but their Domettics, they 
fpend feveral Hours every Morning in Dreffing and fetting themfelves out, 


4B Their 


W E muft not judge of the Air and Phyfiognomy of the Chinefe by the Pi€tures on 


Features of 
the Women. 
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Their Head Their Head-drefs ufually confifts in feveral Curls, interfpers’d with little Tufis of gold and 
Attire. filver Flowers, Some adorn their Heads with the Figure of the Fong-whang, a fabulous Bird, of 
which the Ancients {peak many myfterious things. It is made of Copper or Silver, gilt 
according to the Quality of the Perfon ; its Wings are ftretch’d gently over the fore part of 
their Head-drefs, and embrace the upper part of their Temples. Its long fpreading Tail makcs 
a fort of Plume on the Top of the Head; the Body is placed over the Foreltead; the Neck 
and Beak hang down upon the Nofe : but the Neck is join’d to the Body by a fecret Hinge, 
that it may ealily play and vibrate at the leaft Motion of the Head, whereon the Bird is fup- 
ported by the Feet, which are fix'd in the Hair, Women of the firft Quality fometimes 
wear an Ornament of feveral of thefe Birds, interwoven together, which forms a fort of 
Crown, the Workmanthip whereof alone is very coftly. 
. The young Ladies commonly wear a kind of Crown, made with Pafte-Board, and cover’d with 
a beautitul Silk ; the Fore-part whereof rifes ina Point above the Fore-head, and is cover'd 
with Pearls, Diamonds and other Ornaments. The Top of the Head is adorn’d with natural or 
artificial Flowers, mix’d with little Bodking, with Jewels on their Points. Women who are 
advancing in Years, efpecially thofe of the common fort, are contented with a piece of very 
fine Silk, wound feveral times about the Head, which they call Pax-tew, that is to fay, A 
Wrapper for the Head. 
Uncommon But what adds much to the natural Charms of the Chinefe Ladies, is the uncommon Modefty 
oe which appears iu their Looks and Drefs. Their Gowns are very long, and cover them from 
and Drefs, Head to Foot, fo that nothing is feen but their Faces, Their Hands are always conceald 
within their wide long Sleeves, which would almoft drag on the Ground, if they did not take care 
to hold them up. The Colour of their Garments is either red, blue or green, accerding 
to their Fancy ; only, fcarce any but Ladies advanc’d in Years wear violet or black. 
TheFathions What I here call the Fafhion, is very different from the Idea which that Word carries in 
in China — Europe, where the manner of Drefs is fubject to many Changes: but it is not fo in China ; nor 
never alter. is there any thing that more fhews the good Order and Uniformity of the Government, even in 
the moit trifling Matters, than the Fafhion as to Drefs having been always the fame, from the 
Commencement of the Empire, to its Conqueft by the Zartars; who have changed nothing 
of the ancient Ufages among the Chinefé, except in obliging them to drefs after their 
Manner. 
Habit of The Garb of the Men is fuited to the Gravity they affect ; it confifts in a long Veft, 
the Men. extending to the Ground, one of whofe Lappets folds over the other, the upper one reach- 
ing to the right fide, where it is faften’d with four or five gold or filver Buttons, not far 
afunder. The Sleeves, which are wide towards the Shoulder, grow narrower gradually towards 
the Wrift-bands, and end in the Shape of a Horfe-fhoe, covering all their Hands, except the 
ends of their Fingers. They gird themfelves with a broad filken Safh, whofe ends hang down 
to the Knee ; and faften to it a Cafe, containing a Purfe, a Knife, and two finall Sticks, 
which ferve for a Fork, &c. Formerly the Chine/e did not carry a Knife, and to this Day 
the Literati very rarely do. 
Their Sum. In the Summer they wear under the Veft a pair of Linnen Drawers, which they fome- 
mer ind times cover with another pair of white Taffety ; and during the Winter they put on Breeches 
Cloathe, Of Sattin, quilted with Cotton or raw Silk, but if it be in the Northern parts they are made 
of Skins, which are very warm. Their Shirts, (being of different kinds of Cloth, according 
to the Seafon) are very wide and fhort; and to keep their Garments from Sweat in Summer, 
feveral wear next their Skin a filken Net, which hinders their Shirt from fticking to it. 
During this laft Seafon they go with their Neck quite bare, but in Winter wear a Collar, 
made either of Sattin, or Sable, or the Skin of a Fox, and faften’d to their Vefts ; which 
in Winter are lin’d with Sheep-Skin, tho’ fome are only quilted with Silk and Cotton. 
People of Quality line them quite thro’ with the rich Sables brought from Tartary, or 
fine Fox-Skin with a Border of Sable; in Spring they have them lin’d with Ermin, Over 
the Veft they wear a Surtout with fhort Sleeves, that are lin’d or border’d after the fame 
manner. 
Confined to All Colours are not fuffer’d to be worn indifferently by the People ; none but the Emperors 
toca o- and Princes of the Blood may wear yellow Garments. Sattin, with a red Ground, is affected 
: by certain Mandarins on days of Ceremony; but they are commonly drefs’d in black, blue, 
or violet: and the’ People are generally clad in blue or black Callico. 
The: fave Heretofore they oyled their Hair very much, and were fo exceeding fond of this Ornament, 
theHead. that many chofe to die rather than fhave their Heads after the Tartarian Fathion ; though 
their new Mafters did not meddle with the other Cuftoms of the Nation. However, at 
prefent they let Hair enough grow on the hind part or Top of the Head, to braid into 
Trefles, 
Their Hats In Summer they wear a kind of {mall Hat or Cap, fhap’d like a Funnel ; it is cover’d on 
orCaps. the ontfide with Rattan, very curioufly work’d, and lin'’d with Sattin. At the Top is a large 
Lock of Hair, which fpreads over it to the very Edge. This Hair, which is mighty fine and 
light, grows on the Legs of a certain kind of Cows, and is dy’d of a very bright red 5 
it is very much ufed, and allow’d to be worn by all forts of People. _ 
There is another fort of Cap proper to the Mandarins and Literati, which the People dare 


not wear ; it is of the fame Fafhion with the former, but made of Pafte-Board, between 
two 
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two pieces of Sattin ; that on the infide is commonly red or. blue, and the outhde Sattin 19 
white, cover'd with a large Lock of the fineft red Silk. People of Diftin@ion often make 
ufe of the firft fort, efpecially when they ride, or in foul Weather ; becaufe it keeps out 
Rain, and defends the Head both before and behind from the Sun. 

In Winter they wear a very warm fort of Cap, edged with Sable, Ermin, or Fox-Skin, Winter. Cap. 
the Top of which is cover’d with a Lock of red Silk. This cdging of Fur is two or three 
Inches broad, and looks very handfome, efpecially when made of the fine black fliining Sable, 
which is fold at forty or fifty Taéls. Lhe Sip to ; 

The Chinefe, efpecially thofe of any Quality, dare not appear in Public without Boots ; They wear 
thefe Boots are generally of Silk, particularly Sattin, or of Callico, and fit exactly, but have no bigs ail 
Tops nor Heels, When they go long Journeys on Horfeback, their Buots are of Neats or peniens: 
Horfe-Leather, fo well drefs’d that nothing can be more pliable. Their Boot-Stockings are of 
Stuff, ftitch’d, and lin’d with Cotton, whereof part comes above the Boot, and has a broad 
Border of Pluth or Velvet. But thefe, tho’ very commodious for keeping the Legs warm in 
Winter, are almoft intolerable in hot Weather: for which Reafon they have another cooler Sort; 
but itis not much ufed among the People, who often, to fave Expence, have fomething of 
this kind made of black Cloth. Perfons of Quality wear fuch in their Houfes, made of Silk, 
which are very neat and handfome. 

When they go abroad, or make a Vifit of any Confequence, over their under Garments, Vifi'ng- 
which are ufually of Linnen or Sattin, they wear a long filk Gown, commonly blue, with 444s 
a Girdle about them ; and over all they have a fhort Coat of a black or violet Colour, reaching 
only to their Knees, but very wide, with large and fhort Sleeves: slfo a little Cap, fhap'd like 
a fhort Cone, and cover’d with loofe waving Silk or red Hair ; laftly, Stuff Boots on their Legs, 
and a Fan in their Hand. / 

The Cbinefe love to be neat in their Houles, but they have nothing very magnificent. TheirHoutes 
Their Architecture is not the moft elegant, nor have they any regular Buildings, except the id 
Emperor's Palace, fome public Edifices, the Towers, Triumphal Arches, the Gates and erie 
Walls of the great Cities, the Dikes, Caufeways, Bridges, and Temples of the Bonzas. The 
Houles of private Perfons are very plain, for they have no regard to any thing but Conve- 
niency. The Rich adorn theirs with ‘Yapan Work, Sculpture and Gildings, which render 
them very pleafine and agreeable. 

They commonly begin with ereéting Pillars, and placing the Roof thereon ; for the greater Tle Walls. 

art of their Buildings being of Wood, they feldom lay the Foundation deeper than two Feet, 

hey make their Walls of Brick or Clay, tho’ in fome Places they are all of Wood. Thefe 
Houfes are generally nothing but aGround-floor, excepting thofe of the Merchants, which 
have often one Story above it, call’d Lew, where they place their Goods, 

In the Cities almoft all the Houfes are cover’d with very thick Ridge-Tiles ; they lay The Roof. 
the convex Side downwards, and cover the Chinks where the Sides meet, by laying on others 
in a contrary ‘Pofition. The Spars and Joifts are either round or fquare : upon the Spars they 
lay either very thin Bricks, in the Shape of our large fquare Tiles, or elle finall pieces of 
Boards, or Matis made of Reeds, which are plaifter’d over with Mortar ; when it is a little 
dry, they lay on the Tiles, which thofe who are able to be at the Expence, join together 
with Roche-Lime. ; ‘ 

In moft of their Houfes after paffing through the Porch, you enter into a Hall, facing the The Timber. 


South, about thirty or thirty five Feet long ; behind the Hall there are three or five Rooms Werk 


of the Houfe is fupported by Pillars, in fuch fort, that if the Hall be thirty Feet long, it 
will be at Ieaft fifteen broad, and then there will be twenty four Pillars forward, and as + 
many backward, with one at each end. Theft Pillars, which are commonly ten Feet high, 
are erected on Stone Bafes, and fupport great Beams, laid lengthwife ; and between every two 
Pillars they place a crofs Beam, and on the two Pillars at the Ends, they lay other Pieces 
of oo which fupport the Timber-Work of the Roof, this done they begin to build the 
Walls. 

The Magnificence of the Houfes, according to the Chinefe Tafte, ufually confifts in the The Freat. 
Thicknefs of the Beams and Pillars, in the Excellency of the Wood, and in the fine Carvings : 
on the Gates or Doors. They have no Stairs but the Steps at the Entrance of the Houfe, 

‘which is raifed a little above the Level of the Ground; but along the Front there is a clofe 
Gallery, about fix or feven Feet wide, and lin’d with fine hewn Stone. 

There are feveral Houfes whofe middle Doors anfwering one another, difcover on entering 4 route; of 
long ferics of Apartments. The Houfes of the Vulgar are made of unburnt Bricks, only the common 
in Front they are cafed with burnt Bricks ; in fome Places they are made with tempered People. 
Clay, and in others of nothing but Hurdles cover'd with Lime and Earth ; but in Houfes of ° 
Perfons of Diftinétion, the Walls are all of Ground-Bricks, very artificially carv’d. In the 
Villages, efpecially of fome Provinces, befides being very low, the Houfes are generally made of 

* Earth, and the Roofs fo obtufe, or elfe round, fo much by Degrees, that they feem to be flat. 
They are compofed of Reeds cover'd with Earth,and fupported by Matts of {mall Reeds that lie 
upon tlhe Rafters and Joilts. In fome Provinces inftead of Wood they burn Pit-Coal, or 
elfe Reeds or Straw. Asthey make ufe of Stoves with very {mall Chimneys, and fometimes 
none at all, when Fires are made in any place, befides the Kitchen, one is almoft ftifled with 
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ee efpecially if the Fewel be Reeds, which is unfupportable to thofe who are not 
ufed to it. 


The Houfes of the Nobility and rich People do not deferve to be mention’d, in comparifon 


Nobility,ind of ours; it would be an Abufe of the Term to call them Palaces, they being nothing but 


Tribunals. 


Palaces of 
the Quan. 


The Form 
of then. 


Out. Houles, 
Gardens, &'r, 


Fine Palace 
at Kan fon, 


Cornefe No- 
tion of Build- 
ing. 


Marble fel- 
dom ufed by 
them. 


Not curious 
in adorning 
their Houles 
withio. 


a Ground-Floor, raifed fomething higher than common Houfes; the Roof is next, and has 
feveral Ornaments on the Top. The great number of Courts, and Apartments for lodging 
their Domeftics, makes amends for their want of Bgauty and Magnificence ; not that the 
Chincfe hate Pomp and Expence, but the Cuftom of the Country, “and Danger of appearing 
extravagant, reftrain them contrary to their Inclination. The Tribunals of Juftice are not more 
pompous : the Courts are large, the Gates lofty, and fometimes adorn’d with elegant Carvings; 
but the Inner Halls and Chambers of Audience are neither magnificent nor very neat. 

Tt mutt be confeffed, however, that the Palaces of the chief Mendarins, and the Princes, as 
well as of thofe who are rich and in Power, are furprizing for their vaft Extent. They have 
four or ‘five Courts, with as many Ranges of Buildings in each. very Front has three Gates 
that in the middle is the largeft, and both fides of it are adorn’d with Lions of Marble. 
Near the great Gate isa Place, inclos'd with Rails, finely japan’d with either red or blick; 
on the fides are two {mall Towers, wherein are Drums and other Inftruments of Mulic, on 
which they play at different Hours of the Day, efpecially when the Mandarin gocs in or out 
or afcends the Tribunal. , 

On the infide there appears firfta large open Place, where thofe wait who have any Cafe or 
Petition to prefent; on each Side are {mall Houfes, ferving as Offices for the Officers of the 
Tribunal: Then there appear three other Gates, which are never opened but when the Manda- 
rin afcends the Tribunal ; the middlemoft is very large, and none but Perfons of Diftinétion 
pafs through it. Beyond this is another large Court, at the End whereof is a great Hall, 
wherein the Mandarin adminifters Juftice ; laflly, follow fucceffively two very neat Halls, for 
receiving Vifits in, furnithed with Chairsand Variety of other Moveables. Such are generally the 
Tribunals of the great Mandarins. 

The Officers juft now fpoken of are a kind of Notaries, Clerks, €c. there are fix Sorts of 
them, each employed in Bufinefs of the fame kind with one of the fix Supreme Courts at 
Pe-hing ; fo that a private Mandarin does all that in little, in his Tribunal, which fome time 
or other he will be called to do in one of the Supreme Courts, with refpect to the whole Em- 
pire. They are maintained at the public Expence, and their Places are for Life; fo that 
Bufinefs goes on without Interruption, tho’ the Mandarins are often changed, either by being 
cafhier’d, or removed into other Provinces. 

You afterwards pafs into another Court, with a Hall much handfomer than the former, 
where none but particular Friends are admitted, furrounded by Out-Honfes for the Man- 
darins's Domeftics. Beyond this Hall is another Court, where is the Apartment of the Women 
and Children, with a great Gate to it, thro’ which no Man dares to enter. This Part is very 
neat and commodious, being furnifhed with Gardens, Woods, and Lakes, and every thing that 
is delightful to the Eye. Some delight in artificial Rocks and Mountains, pierced thro’, and full 
of Windings like a Labyrinth, to take the frefh Air in, When they have Room enough, they 
make little Parks to keep Deer, and Ponds for Fifhand Water-Fowls. 

The Palace of the T/jang-kun, or General of the Tartarian Troops at Kan-ton, is thought 
to be one of the fineft in all China ; it was built by that rich and powerful Prince called Prng- 
nan-vang, that .is, Tbe Peace-maker of the South. ‘The Emperor Kang-hi had made him in fome 
Sort King of Kan-ton, for his Services in reducing fome of the Southern Provinces under the 
Dominion of the Tartars: but forgetting his Duty a few Years after, he and all his Family 
fell into Difgrace ; being forced to ftrangle himfelf with a Scarf of red Silk, prefented him by a 
Gentleman of the Emperor’s Bed-Chamber, fent Exprefs from Pe-krng. 

The Chinefe Notion of Beauty and Magnificence, with regard to their Palaces, is very different 
from the Ewropean: for tho’ the Largenefs of the Courts and Buildings befpeaks them to be the 
Habitation of Perfons of Diftin€tion, yet an European is not at all affected with this Sort of 
Magnificence; which only confifts in the Number and Extent of the Courts, the Largenefs of the 
principal Halls, the Thicknefs of the Pillars, anda few Pieces of Marble rudely cut. — 

Marble is very common in the Provinces of Shan-tong and Kyang-nan, but the Chinefe don’t 
know the Value of it ; for they feldom make ule of it but for lining Canals, or building Bridges 
and Triumphal Arches, in Tables for Infcriptions, in their Pavements, the Threfholds of 
their Gates, and the Foundations of fome of their Temples. 

The Chinefe are not curious like the Ewropeans, in adorning and beautifying the Infide of 
their Honfes, where neither Tapeftry, Looking-Glaffes, nor Gildings are to be feen: for 
as the Emperor owns the Palaces of the Mandarins, whofe Offices are no more than Com- 
miffions, that are taken away when they commit any Fault; and as they are not fixed 
in any Place, be their Conduét ever fo unblameable, but when thcy leaft think of it are 
removed into another Province; they do not care to be at any great Expence in furnifh-_ 
ing a Houle, which they are in danger of leaving every Minute. Befides, as Vifits are never 
received in the Inner Appartments, but only in the great Hall before the Houfe, it is not 
furprizing that they are fparing of Ornaments ; which wou'd be, in fome meafure, ufelefs, 
as not being feen by Strangers. 
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The ‘principal Things, that fet off their Halls and Apartménts, being kept wich a great ee 
deal of Care, appear exceeding neat and agreeable to the Eye: Such as, large filk-Lan- (oP and 
thorns, painted, and hanging from the Cieling ; Tables, Cabinets, Screeps, Chairs, Japan’d Moteable:. 
with their beautiful red and black Varnith, which is very tranfparent, fo that the Veins of 
the Wood appear through it, and as bright as a Looking-Glafs; Variety of Figures, in 
Gold and Silver, or other Colours painted upon this Japan, give it a new Luftre; more- 
overy the Tables, the Bouftets, and the Cabinets, are -adorned with that fine China-Ware, 
which is fo much admired, but could never yet be imitated in Evurope. 

Befides, this they hang up, in feveral Places, Pieces of white Sattin, on fome of which are pisses. 
painted Flowers, Birds, Mountains, and Landfkips: On others are written, in large Characters, 
Moral Sentences taken from their Hiftories, and generally couched in obfcure Terms, bearing 
a different Senle from the natural; thefe Sentences are commonly two and two together, 
and conceived inf the fame Number of ‘Words. Some are contented with whitening or papering 
the Walls of their Rooms, wherein the Chinefé are very skilful. ‘ 

Tho’ they never are feen in their Bedchambers, where it wou'd be unpolite to con- 
duct a Stranger, the Beds, efpecially of the, Nobility, are curious and handfome: 
wooden part is painted, gilt, and carved: the Curtains vary according to the Seafon ; 
during Winter, in the Northern Provinces, they are of double Sattin, and in Summer, either 
of plain white Taffety adorned with Flowers, Birds, and Trees, or of very fine Gauze ; 
whidh is bot) open encugh to let the Air through, and ‘clofe enough to keep off the 
Gnats, that are extreamly troublefome in the Southern parts. The commonPeople ule, 
for the fame purpofe, a very thin Cloth made of a fort of Hemp; their Mattreffes are 
very thick, and ftuffed with Cotton, ; 

in the Northern Provinces they make Places of hollow Bricks, in the form of Beds, Stove Beds, 
which are larger or fmaller according to the Number of the Family: Befide if isa {mall 
Stove, of Charcoal, whofe Flames and Heat are difperfed to all parts by Pipes; terminat- 
ing in’a Funnel, which carries the Smoak thro’ the Roof. In the Houfes of Perfons of 
Diftin@ion the Stove comes through the Wall, and the Fire is lighted on the Outfide ; 
by which means the Bed, and even the whole Houfe, is warmed ; fo that they have no 
occafion for the Feather-Beds of Europe. Thofe who are afraid of lying on the hot Bricks, 
hang a fort of a* Hammock over them, made of Cords or Ratan, and not unlike the Sack- 
ing of our Beds. . 

In the Morning every thing of this kind is taken away, and Carpets or Matts put in Their Con, 
their Room, on which they fit. As they have no Chimneys, nothing can be .more cohve- venience. 
nient; for the whole Family work upon them, without feeling the leaft Cold, or being obliged 
to wear furred Garments. The meaner Sort drefs their Victuals, warm their Wine, and pre- 
pare their Tea (for the Chine/e drink every thing hot) over the Mouth of the Stove. The 
Beds belonging to the Inns are. much larger, that there may be Room for feveral Tra- 
vellers at a time, : 


The'r Beds 
and Curtains. 











Of the Magnificence of the Chinefe, in their Journeys ; - 
in their Public Works, fuch as, Bridges, Triumphal 
Arches, Towers, Walls of Cities ; in their Feafts, Se, 


HE Magnificence of the Empcror and his Court, and the Riches of the Manda- Chinye Mag- 
rins furpafs all that can be faid of them; one is furprifed at firft to fee nothing but nificence pub- 
Silks, Porcellaine, Cabinets and other .Furniture, which make a more glittering die nol Pr: 

Appearance, than the common Manufaétures of Europe. But the principal Magnificence of 

the Chineft Lords is not feen in their Houfes; for they commonly neglect themfelves at 

home, from whence the Laws banith Luxury and Pomp, permitting them the Ufe thereof 

only when they are feen in publick, when they make or receive Vifits, or when they go 

to Court, and are admitte into the Emperor's Prefence. 

I have already fpoken of the pomp of the Mandarins, and the numerous Train of State of the 
Officers atteyding them. Military Men, who travel commonly on Horfeback; no lefs affect Military 
an Air of Grandeur. Andced their Horfes are not very beautiful, but their Harnefs is exceed- ene mg 
ing fumptuous, the Bitts and the Stirrups being either Silver or gilt. The Saddle is very rich ; iii 
the Reins of the Bridle are made of coarfe, pinked Sattin two fingers broad. From the upper 
part of the Cheft hang two great Locks of fine red Hair (fuch as their Caps are cover'd 
with) fufpended by Tron-rings either gilt or filvered, Their Retinue confitts of a great num- 
ber of Horfemen, part going before, and part behind them ; without reckoning their Domeftics 
who are clad either in black Sattin or dyed Callico, according to their Mafter’s Quality, : 

But the Chinefe Magnificence never appears with fo much Splendor, -as when the Em- Magnificen 
pS gives Audience to Ambaffadors; or when fitting upon his Throne he beholds at of the Court 

is Feet the principal Lord of his Court, and all the great Mandarins in their Habits of Cere-° Ste ays 
mony, paying him Homage. It is a Spectacle trul “Auguft, to fee a prodigious Numbet 
4C of 
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of Soldiers under Arms; an inconceivable Multitude of Mandarins, with all the Marks of 
their Dignity, each placed according to his Rank, in exaét Order; the Minifters of State 
the Prefidents of the Supreme Courts, the Regulo’s and Princes of the Blood ; the whole 

* appearing with extraordinary Grandeur, and conveying a moft lofty Idea of the Sovereign 
to whom fuch profound Reverence is paid. There is no Difpute about Pretedence but 
every one knows his diftin&t Place; the Name of each Office being ingraven on Copper- 
Plates faftned into the Marble Pavement. . . 

In Exrope People are. not fond of making a great Figure upon the Road, inftead of which 
they are commonly unprovided, and have nothing in Order ; but the Cuftom is otherwife in 
China, where a great Mandarin always travels in State. If by Water, his own Bark is very 
fplendid, failing at the Head of a great Number of others, which carry his Attendants. If 
he goes by Land, befides the Domeftics and Soldiers who precede and follow him with Spears 
and Enfigns, he has for his own Perfon a Litter, a Chair carried by Mules, or eight Men, and 
feveral led Horfes ; making Ufe of thefe Vehicles by turns, according to his Fancy and the 
different Changes of Weather. ; 


Canals nu- I have already obferved that China is full of broad Canals, which often run ina ftrait Line ; 
.. . . . . . . , 
fe there is commonly in every Province a great River, or broad Canal, ferving for a Highway, with 


Caufeways on each Side, cafed with flat Stones or Marble. 

Great Canal. ‘That which is called the Great Canal croffes the whole Empire from Kan-ton to Pe-king ; and 
nothing can be more commodious than to travel the fix hundred Leagues from the C&pital 
to Ma-kau, as if he were all the while in his own Houfe, without going above one Day's 
Journey by Land over the Mountain Mey-/in, that feparates the Provinces of Kyang-fi and 
yang 0M tho’ the whole may be performed in a Bark, efpecially when the Waters are 
high, 

yaipeal For this feafon, the Mandarins who go to take pofleflion of their Governments, und the 

Barksde- Meffengers fent from Court, moft commonly travel by Water: Being furnithed with 

ferived, Barks maintained by the Emperor, which are equal in Bignefs to one of our third-rate Men of 
War. Thefe Imperial Barks are of three different Sorts, nor can any thing be more neat; for 

Rates ardSi- they are painted, gilt, embellith’d with Dragons, and japan’d both within and without. Thofe 

zs of them. Of the middle Size, which are moft in Ule, are above fixteén Feet broad, fourfcore long, and 

nine in Depth from the Deck. As to the Form, they are f{quare and flat, excepting that the 

Forepart is fomewhat .rounded. : 

Befides what the Mafter has for himfelf and his Family, (viz. his own Cabbin,: a Kitchen, 
and'two large Places, one before, the other behind,) there is a Hall about fix or feven feet 

Piedad high, and eleven broad ; next an Anti-Chamber, and two or three other Rooms ; likewife a 

and Embel. Bye Place without Ornaments, all upon the fame Deck, which make up the Mandarin's Apart- 

lifments. ment. It is-all japan’d with the beautiful red and white Varnifh, and the Sides as well as Cieling 
adorn'd with plenty of carv’d Work, Painting and Gildings ; the Tables and Chairs are japan'd 
red or black. The Hall has Windows on each Side, which may be taken away upon occafion ; 
and inftead of Glafs they make ufe of very thin Oy/ter-fhells or fine Stuffs, done over with fhin- 
ing Wax, and embellifh’d with Flowers, Trees, and variety of Figures. The Deck is fur-. 
rounded with Galleries, for the Sailors to go backward and forward without incommoding the 
Paffengers. 

The Hold. Over. this Apartment is a fort of Platform, or Terrafs, open on all Sides, fet apart for 
the Mufic, which confifts of four or five Hands, whofe Harmony can ravifh nothing but the 
Ear of a Chinef?. -Underneath is the Hold, divided into feveral little Chambers for ftowing 

et the Baggage. The Sails are made of Mats, and confilt of feveral oblong Squares, which fold- 

Sails. . 7 ; P 
ing like a Fan, take up little or no Room. They fre very convenient, becaufe they are 
better than any other for failing near the Wind ; befides, if the Braces happen to break, no 
Inconvenience arifes from thence to the Bark. 

To pufh forward thefe great Barks, they make ufe of !ong thick Poles, fhap’d like a Gibbet, 
or the Letter T, thrufting one End to the Bottom of the Water, andapplying their Shoulder 
to the other; or elfe they employ Oars of feveral Shapes, but the common fort is a long Pole 
made like a Shovel at one end, with a Hole in the middle, to receive the Pegs fixed on the 
Side of the Bark, There are others whofe Extremities, being continually moved to the right 
and leftin the Water, likea Fifh’s Tail, cut it obliquely, in the fagme manner as your Birds of 
Prey do the Air, when they fly with their Wings extended, making ule of their Tails for Oars. 
This Method is the more convenient, as the Rowers take up little or no Room in the Bark, 
for they are ranged on the Sides upon Planks. Their Oars, which do the Office of a Rudder, 
feldom break; and, tho’ never taken out of the Water, conftantly force the Bark forward. 

Some of thefe Barks are hauled along with Ropes, when the Wind is contrary, or they are 
obliged to go again{t the Stream. Thefe Ropes in fome places are made of Hemp, and in ther 
of very long and fine Splinters of Cane twifted, which are execeding ftrong, and never rot with 
the Water. ‘ 

Barksattend. _ Among the Barks that follow the great Mandarins, there is always one, at leaft, called the Ho- 

ing the Quan fhe-chwen, or Bark of the Provifions; on board which is the Kitchen, the Eatables, and the Cooks. 

in their "3" Another is full of Soldiers for the Convoy ; a third, much more fmall and light, miay be called the 
y Harbinger, becaufe its Bufinefs is to haften before to give Notice, and caule every thing to be pre- 


tr, 
pared that there be noOccafion to wait. Thefe Barks have their Rowers, and in cale of Neceffity, 
: are 
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ate alfo drawn with a Rope along the Bank by Men, who are furnifhed by the Afendarin of 
each City, and changed every Day. The Number of thefe Supplies is determin’d by that of 
the Horfes appointed by the Kang-ho, or Patent of the Emperor, w/z. three Men for every 
Horfe: Hence if eight Horfes are appointed for an Envoy, they fupply him with twenty four 
Men to draw the Bark. 

All along the Roads by Water, there is, at the End of every League, a Tang, ot Guard, who, © wirdsateng 
if there be Occafion, are to give Notice to cach other by Signals, In the Day time, the Signal a. ics by 
is a thick Smoak, made by burning Leaves and Branches of Pine, in three fmall Stoves, fhaped a 
like Pyramids, and open at the Top; in the Night the Signal is given by flicoting off a final 
Cannon. The Soldiers of every Tang, whoare fometimes ten, formetimes five, or lets, according 
to the Place, ufually ftand in a Rank along the River fide, out of Refpeét to the Mandarin, 
one of them bearing an Enfign difplay’d, and the reft with their Arms in their Hands, 

If the Bark carries an Envoy, they put atthe Head and Stern four Lanthorns, with thefe 
Words in great Characters of Gold, King-chay-ta-jin, that is, The Great Envoy from the Court : 

Thefe are accompanied with Flags and Streamers of Silk, of feveral Colours, waving in the 
Wind. 

Every Morning and Evening, when they heave and caft Anchor, the Guard falute the Man. Their Doty. 
darin with a difcharge of their Fire-Arms, followed by the Sound of Trumpets, Towards 
Night-falt they light the Lanthorns at the Head and Stern, as well as thirteen others of a 
{maller Size, hung in the Form of a Chaplet, by the Side of a Maft, wz. ten in a perpendicu- 
lar Line, and three above them crofs-wife, ; 

When the Lanthorns are lighted, the Captain of the Place appears with his Company oppos 
fite to the Barks, and witha loud Voice calls over the Names of the Men whom he hath 
brought to watch and (tand Centry all Night; then the Mafter of the Bark pronounces a long 
Harangue to the Soldiers, ‘reminding them of all the Accidents that are to be feared, as Five, 
Thieves, €8c. and that if any of them fhould happen, they mu(t be accountable for it. 

The Soldiers at the end of every Article give a great Shout ; after which they withdraw to 
form a Guard, leaving one of their Company to ftand Centry, who walks to and’ fro on the 
Quay, continually ftriking two Pieces of Bambi -againft each other, to fignify his Vigilance, 
and-that he is not afleep. Thefe Centries are relieved. every Hour, performing by turns the 
fame Duty, and making the fame Noife the whole Night: Ifhe be a principal Mandarin, or 
a great Court-Lord, they pay him the fame Honours. 

The great Number of Canals to be feen in China is fomething very extraordinary : They Form of the 
are often lined on each Side to the height of ten or twelve feet, wich fine fquare Stone, which larger Canale 
_in many Places feern to be a kind of grey Marble, of the Colour of Slate. The Banks of fome 
of the Canals being twenty or twenty five foot high on each Side, there is need of a great 
numiber of Chaplet-Engines to raife the Water into the Fields. 

‘Some run above ten Leagues in a ftrait Line ; as that from Sé-chew toVi-fi-byen. In like 
manner the Canal to the Northweft of the City Hang-chew extends very far in a Right-line, 
and is every where more than fifteen Toifes in Breadth ; it is lin’d ow each Side with hewn 
Stone, and border'd with Houfes clofe together, and as full of People as thofe in the City. 

Both Sides of the Canal are cover'd with Barks, and in-Parts where the Bank is low and flooded, 
there are flat Bridges of great Stones feven or eight fdot long, placed three and three in form of 
a Canfeway. ; : ; 

The great Canals in every Province difcharge their Waters into feveral {mall ones on each Smaller Ca. 
fide ; which afterwards forming a great number of Rivulets, are difperfed in the Plains, and" 
reach to the Villages, and often to the great Cities. From Space to Space they are cover'd 
with Bridges of three, five, or feven Arches; that in the middle is fometimes thirty fix, Bridges 
nay forty five Foot wide, and fo high, that Barks may pals through, without taking down a 
their Malts; thofe on each fide are feldom lefs than thirty, and diminifh in Proportion to 
the Slopings of the Bridge. 

Some of thefe Bridges have but one Arch, which is femicircular, and built of arched 
Stones, five or fix Foot long, and only five or fix Inches thick ; fome of them are Polygonal rer ~~ 
As thefe Arches are not'very thiék at Top, they cannot be ftrong, but then Carts never at 
over them, for the Chinefé make ufe only of Porters to carry their Bales. Several Bric eo 
inftead of Arches have three or four great Stones placed on Piers, like Planks ; many of Wen 
being ten, twelve, fifteen and eighteen Feet long. There are a confiderable number of this fort 
neatly built over the Great Canal, whofe Piers are fo narrow that the Arches feem to hang 
in the Air. . . 

’ It'is no hard matter to learn how the Chine/e build their Bridges, for, havin ith’ v 
fides of the Arch next to the Land, when the’ Bridge is to have only ‘one eae aa bait ic 
the Piers when'it is to have feveral, they then take Stones four or five Foot fone: aiid half Bridges. 
a Foot broad, and place them alternately upright and crofswife, in fach a manner that the Key. 

» Stones may be laid horizontally. The Top of the Arch is commonly no thicker than one a 
thefe Stones; and becaufe the Bridges, efpecially when they have but one Arch, are fometimes 
forty or fifty Foot wide between the Piers, and confequently much higher than the Caufewa 

the Afcent on each end is by very flat eafy Stairs, with Steps about three Inches thick ; ie 


it would be ditficule for Horfes to pals over fome of them. The whole Work is generall; 


contrived. ly well 
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Many of thefe Bridges are very handfome. That call'd Li-ko-kyau, two Leagues and a half 
Weftward of Pe-king, was one of the fineft that ever was feen, before part of it was broken 
down by a Land-flood. The whole was of white Marble well work’d, and very curioully 
built. There were on cach fide feventy Pillars, feparated by Cartridges of fine Marble, whereon 
were delicately carved Flowers, Foliages, Birds, and feveral forts of Animals. On each fide 
of the Entrance of the Bridge on the Eaft-end, there were two Lions of an extraordinary 
Size, on Marble Pedeftals, with feveral little Lions in Stone, fome climbing on the Backs of 
the preat ones, fome getting off them, and others creeping between their Legs; at the Weft- 
end, on Marble Pedeftals allo, ftood the Figures of two Children, carv’d with the fame Skill, 

Among the public Works ought to be rank’d the Monuments which the Chinefe have 
erected almoft in every City to eternize the Memory of their Heroes ; that is to fay, the 
Captains, Generals, Princes, Philofophers, and Mandarins, who have done Service to the Public, 
and fignalized themfelves by great Adtions. 

There is for Inftance, near the City of Nan-byong, in the Province of Quang-tong, an high 
Mountain (a), (from whence proceed two Livers) which was formerly inacceflible, till 
‘a Ko-/au, born in that Country, undertook to cut a Paffage through it, for the Sake of Tra- 
vellers. To perpetuate the Memory of fo fignal a Benefit received from that great Man, they 
erected a Monument on the Top of the Mountain, and placed his Statue there, before which 
they burn Perfumes. They reckon more than eleven hundred Monuments ereéted in Honour 
of their Princes, and illuftrious Men, renown'd for Knowledge or Virtue. The Women 
participate of this kind of Glory; Hiftory taking Notice of feveral, who have merited and 
obtain’d the like Titles of Honour, and whofe Heroic Virtues are daily celebrated in the 
Works of their moft famous Poets. 

Thefe Monuments confift principally in Triumphal Arches, call’d Pay-fang, and Pay-/ew, 
which are very numerous in every City. Many of them are very cumfily made, and deferve 
little Notice ; but others are worth Attention. Some are wholly of Wood, except the Pedeftals, 
which are of Marble. Thofe at Ning-po have generally three Gates, that is, a large one in the 
middle, and two fimall onés on the fides; the Peers or Jambs are fquare Pillars or Pofts con- 
fifting of one Stone; the Entablature is compofed of three or four Faces, generally without 
any Projection, or Moulding, except the laft or the laft but one, which isin place of a 
Fricze, and ha’ fome In{cription engraven on it. 

Inftead of a Cornice, the Piers fupport a Roof, that makes the Top of the Gate, and is 
only to be defcribed by the Pencil, our Gothic Architeture itfelf not having any thing 
fo odd in it. Every Gate. confilts of the fame Parts, which differ only in Size, and tho’ 
of Stone, are join’d together by Tenons and Mortifes, as if they were made of Wood. The 
Rails or Breaft-Walls of the Bridges on the Canals, are in the fame Tafte, being large {quare 
Pannels of Stone, fix’d in Grooves cut in the Pofts for that purpofe. 

Thefe Triumphal Arches, which are feldom above twenty or twenty five Feet high, are 
fet off with Figures of Men, Antics, Flowers, and Birds, jutting out beyond the Arch in 
various Attitudes, with other Ornaments indifferently well carv’d ; The Relievo is fo great, that 
many of them feem to be almoft feperated from the Work: among the reft are feveral 
{mall Cordons or Pieces of Net-work, pierc’d very artificially. In a word, thefe Pageants, tho’ 
flight enough, have their Beauties ; and feveral of them placed at certain Diftances in a Street, 
efpecially if it be narrow, difcover fomething grand, and make an agreeable Shaw. 

I have already given fome Account of the Chinefe Magnificence, with refpect to public 
Works, in {peaking of the Walls and Gates of Pe-king ;,and as many Cities have the like, 
I thal only add, that their Walls are fo high, that they hide the Buildings, and fo broad 
that one may ride on Horfeback upon them. Thofe of Pe-ding are made of Brick, and 
forty Feet high ; they are flank’d at the diftance of every twenty Toifes, with {mall fquare 
Towers kept in good Repair ; and in fome places have: great Ramps, that the Cavalry may 
get upon them. : ; 

As for the Gates, tho’ they are not adorn’d-with Figures in Baffo Relievo, like other 
public Works, the Sight is extremely affected by the prodigious Height of the two Pavilions 
that form them; by their Arches, that in fome places are wf Marble ; by their Thicknefs, 
and by the Strength of the Work. 

The Towers, call'd Pau-ta, erected in almoft every City, are fome of their greateft Or- 
naments ; they confilt of feveral Stories, one lefs than another the higher they go, with 
Windows on every Side. The moft famous Structure of this kind, is that in the City of 
Nan-king, in the Province of Kyang-nan, commonly call’d, The Great or Porcelain Tower, 
which I have already fpoken of in the Beginning of this Work; but as P. / Comte’ has 
given a more exat Detcription of it, it deferves to be repeated here : 

“© There is (fays he) without the City, ,and nat within it, as fome have written, a Temple, 
“ call’d by the Chinefe, The Temple of Gratitude, built by the Emperor Yong-lo. It is erected 
“ on a Pile of Bricks, which form a great Perron, furrounded with Rails of unpolifh’d 
‘© Marble, and a Stair-Cafe of ten or twelve Steps. The Hall, which ferves for the Temple, 
“is a hundred Feet high, and ftanding on a fmall Marble Bafis, no more than a Foot 
‘« in height, but jutting out two Feet beyond the reft of the Wall all round. The Front is 
*‘ adorn’d with a Gallery and feveral Pillars, The Roofs (for according to the eee of 

* China 


(a) The Mountain meant here, is doub:lefs the famous Afey-/iz, mention’d p, 286 and often before, particularly p. t1$- 
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« China, thete often are two, one bearing on the Wall, the other covering that again) are of 
“« japan'd Tiles, green and fhining. The Joyners Work on the Infide is painted, and adorn'd 
« ‘with an infinite number of Pieces, engaged, in different manners one within another ; which is 
“no fmall Ornament among the Chino. Ic is true that this Foreft of Beams, Joifts, Rafters, 
“and Spars, that appear on all fides, has fomething very fingular and furprifing ; becaufe one 
“js apt to imagine that there is a great deal of Labour and Expence in Works of this 
“kind: tho’ in reality the Confufion proceeds from the Ignorance of the Workmen, who 
“ have not yet difcover’d that lovely Simplicity, wherein the Strength and Beauty of the 
* European Buildings confit. ; 

“ The Hall has no Light but what it reccives through the Doors, of which thete are on 
“ the Eaft-tide three very large ones, leading into the famous Tower] am going to {peak 
“ of, which makes part of the Temple. It is an OGtogon, about forty Feet in Diameter, fo 
“that every Side of it is fifteen Feet in length. It is encompalsd on the Outlide by a 
“< Wall of the fame Figure, which is two Toifes and an half diftant from the Edifice, and 
“at a moderate Height fupportsa Roof, cover'd with japan’d Tiles, that feems to proceed 
“ from the Body of the Tower, and makes underneath a very handfome Gallery. The 
“ Tower has nine Stories, each adorn'd with a Cornice, three Feet above the Windows; 
“and a Roof like that of the Gallery, except that it does not jut out fo far, as not being 
“* fupported by a fecond Wall: Thefe Stories grow {maller, as the Tower rifes higher, and 
“* Jeffens in Circumference. The Wall on the Ground-Floor is at leaft twelve Feet thick, 
‘“‘ and eight and an half high, cafed with Porcelain. It is true, the Rain and Duft have 
“‘ impair'd its Beauty, but yet it is ftill entire enough to thew that it is made of China 
“Ware, tho’ of a coarfe fort, for it is not probable Bricks would have continued three 
‘* hundred Years in fo good Condition. 

“ The Stair-Cafe, which is made on the Infide, is fmnall and inconvenient, becaufe the 
““ Steps are extremely high. Every Story is feparated by thick Beams, plac’d crofs-ways, 
‘« which fupport a Floor, and form a Room, the Cieling of which is adorn’d with variety cf 
“< Paintings, if the Chinefe Painters be capable of embellifhing an Apartment. The Walls 
“of all the upper Stories are full of {mall Niches, containing Images in Baffo-relievo, which 
‘* make a very pretty fort of Inlaid Work. ‘The wohle is gilded, and feems to be of Marble, 
““ or polifh’d Stone, tho’ I believe it to be nothing but Brick made in’ a Mould ; for the 
“ Chinefe ave furprizingly fkilful in ftamping all forts of Figures on their Bricks: the Earth of 
“ which, being extremely fine and well temper’d, is much fitter than ours for taking the 
“ Tmpreffion of the Mould. 

“ The firft Story is the higheft of all; the reft are of an equal Height: As I reckon’d 
“one hundred and ninety Steps, almoft every one ten Inches thick, which I meafur'd exaélly, 
“ they muft make one hundred and fifty eight Feet ; if to this we add the Height of the 
“ Perron, the ninth Story which has no Steps, and the Roof, the Tower will be W8m the 
“ Ground about two hundred Feet high. 

“« The Top of all the Work is one of its greateft Beauties ; for it isa thick Mat, reaching 
‘ from the Floor of the eighth Story, whereon it ftands, more than thirty Foot above the 
“ Roof, It feems to be inclos’d in a large Iron Hoop of the fame Height, which winds round 
“it {like a fpiral Line or Screw] at the Diftance of feveral Feet; fo that it looks like a fort 
“‘ of hollow Cone, pierced through, rifing in the Air, with a golden Ball on the Top 
“ of an extraordinary Magnitude. This is what the Chinefe call the Porcelain Tower, though 
“ fome Europeans perhaps will name it a° Brick Tower ; but let that be as it will, it is certainly , 
“« the beft contriv'd, moft folid, and magnificent Work in all the Eaft.” 


Among the moft fumptuous Buildings of the Chinefe we ought not to omit their Temples Temples of 
or Pagods, erected to fabulous Divinities by the Superftition of the Princes as well as of the *4"** 


People. Of thefe there is a prodigious number in China,and the moft celebrated are built in 
barren Mountains, to which however the Induftry of the Natives has given the Beauties and 
Conveniencies deny'd them by Nature: the Canals cut ata great Expence to conduét ‘the Water 
from the Heights into Bafons and Refervoirs appointed for that Purpofe; The Gardens, Groves, 
and Grottos, made in the Rocks for Shelter, againft the exceflive Heat of a burning Climate, 
render thefe Solitudes: charming. 

The Structure confifts partly of Porticos, pav’d with large {quare polifh’d Stones, and partly 
of Falls, and Pavilions, which ftand in the Corners of Courts, and communicate by long 
Galleries, adorn’d with Statues of Stone, -and fometimes of Brafs. The Roofs of thefe Buildings 
fhine with beautiful Tiles japan’d green and yellow ; and are adorn’d at the Corners with 
Dragons of the fame Colour, projecting forward. 

There are few of thefe Pagods but what have a great Tower, ftanding by itfelf, and 
terminating in a Dome, to which they afcend by a handfome Stair-Cafe that winds round 
about it. A fquare Temple commonly occupies the middle of the Dome, which is often 
oe with Mofaic Work, and the Walls cover’d with ftone Figures of Animals and Montters 
in Relievo. 

This is the Form of moft of the Pagods, which are larger or fmaller, according to the 
Devotion and Abilities of thofe who have contributed towards building them. Thefe-are the 
Habitations of the Bonzas and Idol-Priefts, by whom all forts of Frauds are praétifed, to impofe 
on the Credulity of the People ;who come from far in Pilgrimage to thefe Temples con- 
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fecrated to the Devil(): but as the Chinefe are not very confiftent in the Worthi 
to their Images, it oftcn happens that they fhew but little Veneration either for the 
his Minifters. 

Generally the Bonzas are in great Contempt, nor will any Chinc/e of Fathion embrace 
their Condition ; fo that being almoft all taken from the Dregs of the People, they are 
often, to encreafe their number, oblig'd to buy young Children, whom they bring up in their 
way of Life, in order to fucceed them in the Miniftry. 

Tn ipeaking of the Magnificence of the Chinefe, I fhould omit what is very effential, if J 
faid nothing of their Feltivals, whereof principally two, are celebrated with’ yaft Expence, 
Theone is the Beginning of their Year, and the other, which falls on the fifteenth of the firtt 
Month, is call'd ‘iv Fea/? of Lanthorns. By the Beginning of the Year I mean the End 
of the twelfth Moon, and about twenty Days of the firft Moon of the following Year, which 
is properly their Vacation-Time, Then all Bufinefs ceafes, they make Prefents, the Potts are 
ftopp’d, and the Tribunals are {hut up throughout the Empire. This is what they call hz Shutting 
up the Seals ; becaule at this Time they, with a great deal of Ceremony, fhut up the little 
Coffer, wherein the Seals of each Tribunal are kept. This Vacation lafts a whole Month, and 
isa Time of great Kejoicing ; efpecially during the laft Days of the old Year, which are 
celebrated with great Solemnity. Their inferior Mavdarins go to falute the Superiors, the 
Children their Fathers, the Servants their Mafters, &¢, This is what they call taking Leave 
of tke Year. In the Evening all the Family meet together, and a great Feaft is made. 

In fome Places a very odd picce of Superftition prevails, for they will not fuffer a Stranger among 
them, nay not one of their neareft Relations ; for fear that the Moment the new Year begins, 
he thould catch the good Luck which was to light on the Houfe, and carry it away with 
him, to the Prejudice of his Hoft. On this Day therefore every one keeps clofe at home, 
and rejoices with none but his own Family ; but on the Morrow, and the following Days, 
they exprefs Signs of extraordinary Joy, for all the Shops are fhut, and every body is wholly 
taken up with Sports, Feafts and Plays, The poorer fort on this Day put on the beft they 
have ; while fuch as can afford it drefs theméelves richly, and vifit their Friends, Relations, 
eldeft Brothers, Patrons, and all thofe they have any Intere(t in. They aét Plays, treat each 
other, and mutualiy with all kinds of Profperity ; in a word, all the Empire is in Motion, and 
nothing is heard of but Mirth and Pleafure. : 

The fifteenth of the firft Month is likewife a folemn Feftival, when all China is illumi- 
nated, and to look from fome high Place feems to be on Fire. It begins on the thirteenth in 
the Evening, and continues to the fixteenth or feventeenth. Every Perfon, both in City and 
Country, on the Sea-Coaft, or on the Rivers, lights up painted Lanthorns of feveral Fafhions ; 
even the pooreft Houfes that are, have them hanging in their Courts, and at their Win- 
dows, query one being defirous to diftinguith himfelf. Thofe ufed by the Poor do not coft 
rach, Qi the Rich lay out fometimes two hundred Franks in Lanthorns ; and the chief 
Mandarins, the Vice-Roys, and the Emperor, three or four thoufand Livres, : 

This being a Spectacle free for every body, the People flock thither from all Parts of the 
City, and the more to fatisfy their Curiofity, the Gates are left open every Evening: The 
are even permitted to enter into the Tribunals of the Mandarins, who adorn them in a fplendid 
manner, to fhew their Magnificence. 

Thefe Lanthorns are very large, the Frames of fome, containing fix Panes, being of japan’d 
Wood, adorn’d with Gildings. Thefe Panes confift of fine tranfparent Silk, whereon are 
painted Flowers, Trees, Animals, and human Figures; which being difpofed with Art, receive 
as it were Life from the great number of Lamps and Candles,wherewith the Lanthorns are lighted 
up. Others are round, and made of blye tranfparent Horn, very beautiful to the Sight. 
The Top of this Machine is adorn’d with Variety of carved Works, from the Corners 
whereof hang feveral Stieamers of Sattin and Silk of divers Colours. 

Several of them reprefent Sights purpofely to amufe and divert the People; there you fee 
Horfes galloping, Ships failing, Armies marching, People dancing, and feveral other things of 
the fame Nature; the refpe€tive Figures being put in Motion by means of imperceptible Threads, 
manag'd by Perfons unfeen. Some by Shadows reprefent Princes and Princefles, Soldiers, Buf- 
foons, and other Charaéters; whofe Geftures are fo conformable to the Words of the Operator, 
who moves them with extraordinary Art, that one would think they really {poke. Others carry 
a Dragon fixty or eighty foot long, full of Lights from the Head to the Tail, which they 
caufe to wind and turn like a Serpent. 

But what gives a new Splendor to this Feaft is the Fire-Works, which are plaid off in all Parts 
of the City ; and wherein the Chinefe are thought to excel. P. Magalbaens relates, that he 
was extreamly furprifed with one he faw, reprefenting a Vine-Arbor, which burn’d without 
confuming ; and the Foot of the Vine, the Branches, Leaves, and Grapes confumed exceeding 
flowly : The Grapes appeared red, the Leaves green, and the Colour of the Stem was imi- 
tated fo artificially, that any Perfon might have been deceived. But the Reader will be better 
able to judge of thefe Fire-Works from the Defcription of one which the Emperor Kang-b# 
caufed to be play’d off for the Diverfion of his Court; whereat the Miffionaries, who were of 
his Train, were prefent. 


(a) The hard Names beftow'd by the Author will not take of the Refemblance between the two Religions. Their Prattice is the 
very lame, they only differ as the ObjeQts of theic Worthip. I 
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It began by fetting Fire to half a dozen Cylinders planted in the Earth: thefe fpouted Flames 
in the Air, which at the Height of twelve Foot fell down again in golden Rain or Fire. This 
was follow’d by a fort of Bomb-Cart fupported by two Stakes or Pillars, from whence pro- 
ceeded a Shower of Fire with feyeral Lanthorns; many Sentences wrote in large Characters ; 
the Colour of burning Sulphur ; and half a dozen branched Candlefticks in the Form of Pillars, 
confifting of feveral Rings of Lights, one above another, which caft a white or filver Flame, 
and ina Moment turn’d Night into Day. At length the Emperor, with his own Hands, fet 
Fire to the Body of the Machine, which prefently became all in a Bluze, being eighty 
Feet Jong, and forty or fifty broad : The Flame having caught hold of feveral Poles, and Paper 
Figures placed on all Sides, a prodigious Quantity of Squibs flew up into the Air, and a great 
number of Lanthorns and Branches were lighted all over the Place. This Show lafted for 
half an Hour; and from time to time thereappeared in fome Places violet and bluith Flames, 
in the Form of Bunches of Grapes, hanging on a Vine-Arbor, which, joined to the Splendor 
of the Lights, that were like fo many Stars, yielded a very agreeable Speétacle. 


2uy 


There is one very remarkable Ceremony obferved at this Feftival: In moft Houfes the Odd Cere- 


Head of the Family writes in large Charaters on a Sheet of red Paper, or japan’d Board, 
the following Words, Tyen-ti, San-hyay, She-fan, Vanelin, Chin tfay: the Senfe of which is, 
To the true Governour of the Heaven, the Earth, the three Limits, (that is, the whole 
World) and of’ the ten thoufand Intelligences, (that is, an_ innumerable Multitude.) This Paper 
is either put in a Frame, or pafted on a Board; at Court they place it on a Table, on 
which is fet Corn, Bread, Meat, or fome other Thing of that Nature, and then proftrating 
themfelves on the Earth, offer Sticks of Paftil. 

















Of the Ceremonies obferved by the Chinefe in their Com- 
pliments, Vifits, Prefents, Letters, Feafts, Marriages, 
and Funerals, 


1. Their SALUTATIONS and COMPLIMENTS. 


HERE is nothing in which the Chinefe feem more fcrupulous than in their Ceremo- 

i nies and Compliments. They are perfwaded that a due Attention in performing the 

Duties of Civility goes farther than any thing elfe to purge the Mind of a certain 

Rougline& that is born with us; to infufe a Sweetnefs of Temper, and to maintain Peace, good 

Order, and Subordination in a State: If is, fy they, by Mods/ly and Politenefs in civil Society, 
that Men are diftinguifbed from Brutes. * 
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Among their Books, containing the Rules of Civility, there is one which has upwards of Their Cere- 


three thoufand, every thing being fet down at large. The common Salutations, the Vifits, 
the Prefents, the Feafts, and whatfoever is done in public or private, are rather fo many 
ftanding Laws, than Fathions gradually introduced by Cuftom, Almoft the whole of thefe 
public Ceremonies may be reduced to the Manner of bowing, kneeling down, and proftrat= 
ing one or more times, according to the Occafion, Place, Age or Quality of the Perfons; 
efpecially in vifiting, making Prefents, or treating Friends, 


monies have 
the Force 
of Laws, 


Forcigners, who are obliged to conform to thefe fatiguing Ceremonies, are frighten’d with ai! even 


them at firft; whereas the Chinc/?, who are brought up to them from their Infancy, inftead 
of being difcouraged, are greatly pleafed with them, and believe that for want of the 
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Jike Education other Nations are become barbarous. And, that the Obfervation of thefe Cuf- to comply 
toms may not wear out in time, there is a Tribunal at Pe-ding, whofe principal Bufinefs with'them. 


is to preferve the Ceremonies of the Empire; wherein it is fo ftri€ that it will not exempt 
even Strangers from the Obligation: for which Reafon, before the Ambaffadors are intro- 
duced to Court, the Cuftom is to inftrué them privately for forty Days together, and exer= 
cife them in the Ceremonies of the Country; much after the fame manner as our Comes 
dians practife before they come to act their Parts on the Stage.. 


I: is reported that one of the former Czars of Rufia, having in a Letter to the Empe- Inftance! 


ror of Chiaa befought his Majefty to pardon his Ambaffador, if, for want of being well 
acquainted with the Cuftoms of the Empire, he committed any Blunder; the above men- 
tioned Tribunal, called Li-p:, reply'd genteely in thefe Terms, (which the Mifionaries at 
Pe-king tranflated faithfully by the Emperor’s Order) Legatus tuus multa fecit ruflice; Your 
Ambaffador bas done many things in a very unpolite Manner. 


This Affectation of Gravity and Politenefs appears ridiculous at firft to an European ; but a, Apology 
he mutt comply with it, unlcfs he has a mind to pafs for a Clown. After all, every Nation for the Céé 
has its Genius and Manners; nor ought we to judge of them according to the Prejudice ™% Cere- 


of Education. If on comparing the Cuftoms of China with ours, we are tempted to look 
upon fo wife a Nation as fantaftic ; the Chinefe in their Turns, agreeable to their own 
Notions of things, look upon us as Barbarians: But both are miftaken, moft A@tions of Man- 
Kind being indifferent in themfelves, and ftanding juft for nothing but what People pleafe to 
roake of them: hence that which is look’d upon as a mark of Honour in one Country, 
is a fign of Contempt in another. In many Places it is an Affront to a Gentleman to 

take 


monics. 
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take him by the Beard; in others it is a Mark of Veneration, and fignifies that the Perfon 
who does it has fome Favour to afk. The Europeans rife up and take off their Hats to receive 
Vifttors : the ‘Fapanefe on the contrary neither move nor uncover, but only pull off their Shoes 
and Stockings; and in Chrva it isa great Rudenefs to talk bare-headed to any Perfon whatever. 
Plays, and Inftruments of Mufic, are almoft every where Signs of Joy, yet in China they are 
ufed at Funerals. 

Therefore, without either praifing or blaming the Cuftoms which difgult us, it is fufficient 
to fay, that thefe Ceremonics, however forbidding they may feem to us, are look’d upon by 
the Chine as very effential to the good Order and Peace of the State. It is a Tafk to 
learn them, and a Science to be Mafter of them; but they are brought up to them from 
oe Infancy, fo that, however irkfome they may prove at firft, they at length become natural 
to them, 7 

The Beha- All things being thus regulated as to Ceremonies, every body is fure not to fail in the 
the Vater fmalleft Duty of Civil Life. The Grandees know the Refpeét due from them to the Emperor 
reguiaed. and the Princes, and in what manner they ought to behave to each other ; even the Mechanics, 
the Peafants, and the very Dregs of the People perform all the Formalities prefcribed them, 
and in their Mcetings obferve Politenefs and Complaifance ; as will appear from the Account 
Tam going to give of thefe Ceremonies. 
Ceremony of On certain Days the Mandarins go to falute the Emperor in their Robes of Ceremony ; 
Ree the and if he docs not appear himfelf, they do reverence to his Throne, inftead of his Perfon. 
Perer- While they wait for the Signal to enter the Court of the Chau, facing the Hall of the 
Throne, they fit on their Cufhions in the Court, before the South-Gate of the Palace, which 
is pav’d with Bricks, and as clean asa Room. The Cufhions vary according to the Degree 
of the Mandarin : thofe who are intitled to one, for all are not, have it in Summer of Silk, 
the Colour making the Diftinétion, though the Difference of the Rank appears chiefly from 
the middle of the Cufhion; and in the Winter they ufe Skins, which are diftinguifh’d by 
the Price. In this great multitude, where one would expeét to meet with nothing but 
Confufion, every thing is admirably well regulated, and perform'd in the greateft Order ; 
for as each knows his Place, there are no Difputes about Precedence. 
Every oneac- When the Body of the late Emprefs was carrying to be interr’d, one of the Princes of 
founte cy the Blood calling a Ko-/az to fpeak with him, the Ko-Jau approach’d, and having anfwer'd 
ofthe Cere- him on his Knees, the Prince left him in that Pofture without bidding him rife. Next Day 
monial a Ko- accufed the Prince and all the Ko-/au’s before the Emperor ; the Prince for fuffering 
fuch a confiderable Officer to appear before him in fo hamble a Pofture; and the Ko-/eu's, 
chiefly him who kneclYd down, for difhonouring the higheft Poft in the Empire, and the 
rcft for not oppofing, or at leaft giving the Emperor Notice of it. The Prince excufed 
himéelf, in that he was ignorant of what Cuftom or the Law directed in the Cafe, and did 
not require that Submiffion ; but the Ko-/; in Anfwer alledged a Law of an ancient Dynafly : 
Whereupon the Emperor order’d the Zi-pé@ [or Tribunal of Ceremonies] to fearch for fuch 
Law in the Archives, and in Cafe it could not be found, to make a Rule on that Head, 
which might take place for the future. 
Formulity of | The Ceremonial is likewife regulated, on all other Occafions, which the Grandees may 
Rep ee have to compliment the Emperor : Such for Inftance (and it is the only one I fhall mention) 
peror onthe Was that when the prefent Emperor [Yong-ching] declar’'d the Choice he had made of one 
Choice olan of his Wives for Emprefs, Immediately two of the moft confiderable Doétors, who are 
Empreh. Members of the great Council, were deputed to make the Compliment, (for to them only 
it belongs to compole thefe pieces of Eloquence) and remit it to the Tribunal of Rites ; who, 
as foon as they receiv’d it, prepar’d themfelves for the Ceremony. 

On the Day appointed, in the Morning, therewas carry’d, to the’firft or Eaftern Gate (*) of 
Palace, akind of {quare Table, on the Corners whereof were ereéted four Pillars, which fup- 
ported a fort of Dome: This little portable Cabinet was fet off with yellow Silk and other 
Ornaments. At the prefixed Hour a neat little Book ( wherein was written the Compli- 
ment that was compofed for the Emperor, with the Names of the Princes, Grandees, and 
thofe of the fupreme Courts, who came in a Body to perform this Ceremony) being plac’d 
on the Table, fome Mandarins, clad fuitably to their Office, took up the Machine, and 
went forward, All the Princes of the Blood with the other Princes and Noblemen had gone 
before, each according to his Rank, and waited near one of the inner Gates of the Palace. 
The reft of the great Officers, fuch as the Prime Minifters, the Doétors of the firft Rank, the 
Prefidents of the fupreme Courts, and the other Tartarian and Chinefe Mandarins, as well 
Literary as Military, all magnificently drefs'd in their Habits of Ceremony, follow'd the Table 
on Foot, every one in his proper Place. Several mufical Inftruments made a very agreeable 
Concert, the Drums and Trumpets refounding from different Parts of the Palace. They 
began the Proceffion; and when they were near the Gate call’d U-mwen, the Princes join’d 
them, placing themfelves at their Head. In this manner they walk’d together as far as the 
great Hall of Audience (++), which having entred, they took the Compliment off the portable 


(°) For the great Gate, facing the South, is never open’d to Ambafladors, where he gives public Inftrudlions [or 
but for the Emperor, or for the Ceremonies which relate to preaches] two or three times a Year, and where on the firft 
his Anceftors. Day of the Year he receives the Compliments of all the 

(1) This is the Hall where the Emperor gives Audience Officers who are at Pe-drng. ‘ 

e Table, 


in their Saltitations avd Compliments. 2yy 


Table, and plac'd it on another Table, prepar'd for that Purpofe, in the middle of the Hall. 
Then all being rang’d in handfome Order, and ftanding in their proper Places, they. made 
their ufual Reverences before the Imperial Throne, a3 if his Maje(ty had been there himicif ; 
that is, they fell upon their Knees, ftruck their Forcheads three times againfl the Ground with 
great Refpect, and then rofe up again, performing the fame Ceremony three times. After this, 
every one keeping in his own Place with great Silence, the Mufic began to play again; and 
the Prefidents of the Tribunal of Rites acquainted the chief Eunuchs of the Prefence, that all 
the Grandees of the Empire befought his Majefty to come and fit down on his precious 
Throne. Thefe Words being carry’d to the Emperor, he appear’d and afcended the Throne ; 
when immediately two Doétors of the firft Rank, appointed for that Purpofe, having advanced 
neat the Table, made feveral Reverences on th@r Knees ; and then rifing up, one of them 
took the little Book, and read diftinétly with a loud Voice the Compliment made by 
this Auguft Company to his Majefty, which was not very long, As foon as the Dodiors had 
finith’d it, and retired to their Places, the Emperor, defcending from his Throne, return'd to his 
Apartment. . 

Aftec Noon the Princeffes of the Blood, the othér Princeffes, and Ladies of the firft Quality, 
with the Wives of all the great Mandarins, above-mention'd, went every one, according to their 
Rank and Dignity, towards the Palace of the Empre(s, no Lord or Mandarin dating to appear; 
they were conducted by a Lady of Diftinétion, who on this Occafion perform’d the part of 
a Mittrefs of the Ceremonies, as the Prefidents of the Tribunals had done that of Mafters. 

As foon as all the Ladies were arriv'd near the Emprefs’s Palace, her firft Eunuch prefent- 

ing himéelf, the Miftrefs of the Ceremonies addre(s’'d him in this Manner: ‘* humbly befeech 
“the Emprefs, (faid the) in behalf of this Affembly, to condefcend to come out of the Palace, 
“ and place herfelf on the Throne,” The Women’s Compliment is not carry’d in a {mall Book 
like the Emperor’s, but they prefent a Leaf of a particular fort of Paper, whercon it is written, 
with Variety of Ornaments about it, The Emprefs accordingly came out ; and being feated 
on her Throne, ereéted in one of the Halls of her Palace, after the Paper was prefented, the 
Ladies ftanding up made two Curtefies, like thofe made by the Women of Europe, which is 
the Fafhion in China. This Reverence is call’d Van-fo; Van fignifying ten thoufand, and Fo 
Happinefi, or Good Luck; Van-fo, All Happinefs attend ye. 

In the Beginning of the Monarchy, when Simplicity reign’d, Women were permitted, in +1. women 
making a Curtefy to a Man, to ufe thefe two Words, Van-fo: but afterwards, when the falute by a 
Parity of Manners began to corrupt, this fort of Addrefs to Men ‘was not thought decent in Curly. 
Women, whole Salute to them was confined to the mute Curtefy ; and to deftroy the Cultom 
entirely, they were not permitted to fay the Words even in faluting one another. The Ladies 
having made the two Curtefies, fell on their Knees, and knock’d their Fore-head once 
again(t the Ground, as the Tribunal of Rites had prefcrib’d ; they then rofe and ftood up in 
ae fame Order with profound Silence, while the Emprefs defcending from the Throne with- 

rew. 

It is not at all ftrange that there fhould be a Ceremonial regulated for the Court; but the 
Surprize is, that they fhould go fo far as to eftablith particular Rules for the Behaviour of 
private Perfons towards one another, when they have any Bufinefs, either with their Equals or 
Superiors. No Perfon whatever can‘ difpenfe with thefé Rules, but, from the highelt Mana 
darin to the meaneft Mechanick, every one obferves puntually the Subordination that Rank, 

Merit, or Age require. 

The common way of Saluting, is to clap the Hands together before the Breaft, moving jsrm of se- 
them in an affected Manner, and to bow the Head avery little, faying Z/n-tfin ; which is lucation ufed 
a Word of Compliment, of an unlimited Signification. When they meet a Perfon to whom >y the Men. 
they ought to pay greater Deference, after joining their Hands, they firft lift them up, and 
then let them fall almoft to the Earth, bowing their Body very low at the fame time. When 
two Perfons who are acquainted meet, after a long Separation, they both fll on their Knees 
and bow to the Earth, then rife up again, and perform the fame Ceremony two or three 
times. They commonly make ufe of the Word Fo in their Civilities: if any Perfon is 
newly arriv'd, the firft Queftion they afk him, is Na-fo, that is, If all things have happen'd Complimens 
well in bis Fourney; when they are afk’d, How they do, they reply, Kau lau-ye bung-fo, Very tal xprefic 
well, Thanks to your abundant Felicity; when they fee a Man who is in Health, they accoft = 
him with Ying-fo, which is as much as to fay, Profperity is painted on your Face, or You 
have a happy Countenance. 

Regard is had to the Rules of Civility no lef in the Villages than the Cities; and whether even among 
they are walking together, or faluting each other, they always make ufe of Terms full the Peaians 
of Refpect and Complaifance. When, for Example, one takes any Pains to pleafe them, me ice 
Fey-fin, they fay, You are lavifh of your Heart; If you have done them any Service, the at 
Expreffion is, Sye-pi-t/in, My Thanks can never have anend; If they hinder a Perfon ever 
fo little who is bufy, Fan-lau, fay they, I am very troublefome ; Te-t/wi, I have committed 
@ great Fault in taking this Liberty; When one is beforehand in doing them a Kindnefs, they 
cry, Pil-kan, Ph-kan, Pi-kan, I dare not, I dare not, I dare not, that is to fay, fuffer you 
to take fo much Trouble on my Account; If you fpeak the leaft in their Praife, they reply, 
ee am dare I! meaning, How dare I believe the Things you fay of me? When they 
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take Leave of a Friend who has been at Dinner with them, they fay, Yew-man, or T, ay-nian 
We have receiv'd you after a very ordinary manner; we have treated you after a very ordinary 
manner, The Chinefe have always in their Mouths fuch Words as thefe, which they utter aie 
oe Tone ; but it does not follow from hence, that they generally proceed from the 
Precedence | Among the common People, the chief Place is conftantly given to the moft aged ; but 
given toAge. if there are Strangers, it is be(tow’d on him who lives fartheft off, unlefs his Rank or Oba 
lity requires it to be otherwife. In thofe Provinces where the Right Hand is moft honour- 
able, (for in fome the Left is fo) they never fail to give it, 
Salutation, When two Mandarins meet in the Street, if their Rank be equal, they flute, without 
among the either leaving their Chair or rifing, by lettin? fall their join’d Hands, and afterwards lifting 
Quan. them up to the Head, which they repeat feveral times till they are out of each other's Sight : 
but if one of them be of an inferior Rank, he muft ftop his Chair, or alight, if he is on 
Horfeback, and make a profound Reverence; for which Reafon the Inferiors avoid {uch Ren- 
counters as much as poffible. 
Of Children Nothing is comparable to the Refpect which Children have for their Fathers; and Scholars for 
soParents. their Mafters, fpeaking little, and always ftanding in their Prefence ; their Cuftom is, efpe+ 
cially at the beginning of the Year, their Birth-Days, and on feveral other Occaftons, to falute 
them on their Knees, knocking their Foreheads feveral times againft the Ground. 
Mot humble When the Chinefe converfe together, they exprefs themfelves in the moft humble and refpedtful 
Terms wed Manner; and unlefs they are talking familiarly to intimate Friends, or Perfons of an inferior 
on Someries Rank, they never fpeak in the firft or fecond Perfon: for to fay I and You, would bea 
a grofs Incivility ; wherefore inftead of I am very fenfible of the Service that you have done me, 
they will fay, The Service which the Lord, or the Doéfor; has done for his meaneft Servant, or his 
Scholar, bas fenfibly affetted me. Inthe fame manner a Son {peaking to his Father, will call him- 
felf his Grand-Son, tho’ he is the eldeft of the Family, and has Children himéfelf. 
Chinefehave — They often make ufe of their proper Names to teftify their great Refpect ; for it muft be 
feral _, obferv'd that the Chrnefé have feveral Names, fuitable to their Age and Rank. The Parents give 
oa varies their Child at his Birth the Name of the Family, which is common to all who are defcended- 
Uccafiens, from the faine Grandfire, About a Month after they give him a Diminutive or Milk-Name, 
as they term it, being commonly that of a Flower, Animal, or fuch like thiag. When he 
begins his Studies, he receives from his Mafter a new Name, which is join'd to the Family- 
Name, and this he is call’d by at School. Being arriv’d to Man's Eftate, he takes among his 
Friends another Name ; and this is it which he retains, and commonly figns at the end 
of his Letters or other Writings. Ina Word, when he attains fome confiderable Office, 
he then affumes a Name agreeable tohis Rank and Merit, which is the Name that Politenefs 
requires to be ufed in {peaking to him. It would be an Incivility to call him by his Family- 
Name, unlefs the Perfon who did fo were of a much fuperior Rank. 
Compliment _ Thefe polite and modeft Manners, infufed fo early into the Chinc/é, give them the moft pro- 
pada good found Veneration for their Governors, whom they look upon as their Fathers; but their way 
Seo ** of expreffing this Veneration feems to us very extraordinary. When the Governor of a Cit 
"withdraws into another Province, after having acquitted himfelf in his Office to the public 
Satisfaction, the People ftrive to pay him the greateft Honours. For two or three Leagues 
together at certain Diftances they fix Tables, on fome of which (fet round with long Pieces of 
Silk, that hang down to the Ground) they burn Perfumes and place Candlefticks, Wax-lights, 
Meats, Pulfe and Fruits ; furnifhing others with Wine and Tea. As foon as the Mandarin 
appears, they fall on their Knees, and bow their Heads to the Ground: fome weep, or at leaft 
pretend to do fo ; others befeech him to alight to receive the laft Teftimony of their Gratitude. 
They then prefent him with the Wine and other Provifions ree for him, and thus he is con- 
tinually ftupp’d as he advances. But the moft pleafant part of all is to fee People drawing off 
his Boots, every now and then, to give him new ones. All the Boots that have touch’d the 
Mandarin, are held in Veneration by his Friends, who preferve them as precious Relics in their 
Houfes. The firft that are drawn off are by way of Gratitude put, in a fort of Cage, over 
the Gate of the City through which he paffed. 
Way of flu. In the fame manner when the Inhabitants of any City would honour their Governor on 
tingaGo- his Birth-Day, the principal Perfons meet and go in a Body to falute him at his Palace. Befides. 
Bit) oe the common Prefents, they often take with them a long japan’d Box, adorn’d with Flowers of 
Gold, and divided into eight or twelve {mall Cells, which are filled with feveral forts of Sweet- 
meats. When they are come to the Hall, where the Ceremony is to be perform’d, they all 
ftand in a Rank, and make a profound Reverence; then they fall on their Knees, and bow 
their Heads to the Ground, unlefs the Governor prevents them, as he commonly does. 
Oftentimes the molt confiderable among them takes a Cup of Wine, and lifting it up on 
high, with both Hands offers it to the Mandarin, and fays aloud, by way of with; Fo- 
thy, This is the Wine that brings good Luck; Shew-tfyd, This is the Wine that brings long 
Life. Immediately after another advances, and holding up the Sweat-Meats, prefents them 
very refpectfully, faying, This 1s the Sugar of long Life. Then others repeat the fame Cere- 
monies three times, ftill uttering the fame Withes, 


But 


in their Salutations and Compliments. as, 


But when the Mandarin has diftinguifh’d himéelf in an extraordinary manner by his Equity, Cue sey 
Zeal, and Goodnefs to the People, and they are defirous of giving a remarkable Teftimony cjcrdCeat 
of theic Gratitude, they have a particular way of letting him know how highly they efteem 
his happy Government. The Literati caufe a Garment to be made, confifting of {mall 
Squares of Sattin, of various Colours, as red, blue, green, black, ycllow, &e. and on his Birth- 

Day carry it with great Ceremony, accompanied with Mufick, Being artived in the outward 

Hall, which ferves for a Tribunal, they befeech him to come out of the inner Hall into 

the public one ; and then prefenc this Garment, requefting him to put it on. The Mandarin 

pretends to make a Difficulty of it; faying, that he is unworthy of fuch an Honour ; 

but at length giving way to the Intreaties of the Literati, and People who croud the Court, 
he fuffers them to ftrip off his upper Garment and cloath him with that which they brought with Saclestien 
them, They intend by the various Colours to reprefent all Nations, who wear different Habits, ee 
and to fignify that all People confider him as their Father, and that he is worthy to be their 
Governor ; for which Reafon thefe Garments are called Wan-jin-i, that is, The Habits 

of all Nations, *Tis true, the Mandarin never wears them except at this Time ; but they are 
carefully kept in the Family, asa Mark of Honour and Diftinction. They never fail to acquaint J 
the Viceroy with it, and the News is often carried to the Suprerne Courts. P. Contancin 
happen’d once to be prefent at this Ceremony, on going to pay his Compliments to a Governor 

on his Birth-Day. 

All Vifits to a Governor, or other Perfon of Diftinétion, muft be made before Dinner ; 
or if the Perfon has eaten any thing, he ought at leaft to abftain from Wine: for it 
would thew want of Refpeét toa Man of Quality to appear before him with a Countenance 
which difcovered they had been drinking ; and the Mandarin would Le offended, if the Vifitor 
fmelled ever fo little of Wine. However, when you pay a Vifit the fame Day you receive 
one, it may be done after Dinner ; for then it is a Sign of your Hafte to honour the Perfon 
who vifited you. 

’Tis alfo an indifpenfable Duty of the Literati, who alone are capable of having a Sharé rronourspaid 
of the Government, to pay extraordinary Honours to the ancient Legiflators, and moit famous aneaas Le- 
Philofophers of the Empire, efpecially Gonfugius ; who in his Life-time contributed greatly to Eilclephes 
eftablith a perfe&t Form of Government, and left behind him the principal Maxims thereof, 

All that is to be done on fuch an Occafion is regulated by the Ceremonial of the Empire, 

In every City 4 Palace is ereéted, which ferves for the Affemblies of the Literati, who Hall ot Kengs 
have given it feveral Names, as Pwan-king, ot thé Royal Hall ; Ta-fhing-tyen, The Hall of fis 
Wifdom, ot Perfection; Ta-byo, The Great College, [or School] Qua-hyo, The College of the 
Empire. On the Walls are hung divers {mall Boards, gilt and japan’d, infcribed with the 
Names of thofe who have diftinguifhed themfelvesin the Sciences, Confucius being at their Head ; 
and all the Learned are obliged to honour this Prince of their Philofophers, according to the 
following Ceremonies : 

Thofe who, after rigorous Examinations, are judged fit for the Degree of Syew-t/ay, OF Ceremony 
Batchelors, go to the Threfhold of the T1-bpo-tau, or Mandarin, with black linen Garments; of the Bat- 
and a common Cap on. As foon as they are admitted into his Prefence they bow themfelves, chelors la- 
fall on their Knees, and then proftrate themfelves feveral times, on the Right and on the nets 
Left, i two Lines ; till the Mandarin gives Orders fot prefenting them with the Habits proper 
for Batchelers, which confift of 4 Veft, a Surtout, and a filk Cap. Having put thein on, they 
return in order to proftraté themfelves again before the Tribunal of the Mandarin, From 
hence they march very gravely to the Palace of Confucius, where they bow their Heads four 
times to the Ground before his Name, and before thofé of the moft eminent Philofophers, 
as they had done before in the Mandarin’s Houfe. ‘This firft Devoit of the Batchelors is per- 
formed in a City of the firft Rank, nor can any Perfon whatloever be cxcufed from doing it, 
unlefs he is in Mourning, or dangeroufly ill. When the Syew-t/ay are return’d to their own 
Country, thofe of the fame Diftri& go in a Body to proftrate themfelves before the Governor, 
who expets them ; and having received thefe newy Marks of Honour in his Tribunal, he ries, 
and offers them Wine in Cups, which he firft lifts up in the Air. In feveral Places pieces of red 
Silk are diftributed among them, of which they make a kind of Belt ; they alfo receive two 
Wands adorned with Flowers of Silver, which they fet on each of their Caps like a Caduceus ; 
then they walk with the Governor at their Head to the Palace of Confucius, to finith the Cere- 
mony with the ufual Salutation before mention’d. This is as it were, the Seal [or Teft] which 
eftablithes them, and puts them in Poffeffion of their new Dignity ; becaufe then they acknow- 
ledge Confucius for their Mafter, and by that Aétion profefs to follow his Maxims in the Go- 
vernment of the State. 

Befides this, the Emperors have order’d that the Doétors and Literati thould celebrate, as it Feflival or 
were in the Name of the Empire, a Feftival to that Great Man. Every thing is prepared et - 
the Evening before : a Butcher comes and kills a Hog, and the Servants of the Tribunal bring Kung fibift 
Wine, Fruits, Flowers and Herbs, which they place ona Table, fet with Wax-Candles and 
Perfurning-Pans, On the Morrow, the Governors, Doétors and Batchelors, fepair with Drums 
beating, and Hautboys founding to the Feaft-Hall : where the Matter of the Ceremonies, ap- 
pointed to regulate the whole Affair, commands them fometimes to bend forwards, fometimes 
to kneel down, fometimes to bow to the very Earth, and fometisnes to ftand up. 


When 
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When the Hour for beginning the Ceremony is come, the chief Mandarin takes fuccefhively 
Meat, Wine, Pulfe, and prefents them before the Tables of Confugius ; the Mufic playing aif 
the while to Verfes fung in Honour of this great Philofopher. They afterwards repeat hig 
Encomium, which. is feldom more than eight or ten Lines, in praife of his Knowledge, 
Wifdom, and good Morals. The Formula is the fame throughout all the Cities of the Empite ; 
and thefe Honours, which are in Effeét paid to all the Learned in the Perfon of Confucius, 
infpire the Dogtors with great Emulation. : 
Honourspaid _. 2 he Ceremony is concluded with repeated Bows and Reverences at the Sound of Flutes and 
to iiluttrions Hautboys, and with reciprocal Compliments among the Mandarins, Laft of all, they bury 
Pons and the Blood and Hair of the Animal that has been offer’d ; and burn in Token of Joy a large 
um Piece of Silk, which is faften'd to the end of a Pike, and hangs to the Earth in manner of a 
Streamer. They afterwards go into the fecond Hall, to pay certain Honours to the ancient 
Governors of Cities and Provinces, who are famous for behaving well in their Employments, 
Then they pafs into a third Hall, where are the Names of Citizens illuftrious for their Virtues 
and Talents, and there perform fome farther Ceremonies, sy 
It is reported, that the Chinefe Emperor Kya-t/ing, before he began his Studies, went to the 

Emperer Palace of Configins to offer him Prefents, and before his Tablet fpoke to him in this manner : 
Ase ‘J, the Emperor, come this Day to offer Praifes and Prefents, as Marks of my Refpecy 
Kens pict. for all the ancient Doétors of our Nation, efpecially for the Prince Chew-kong and Confu- 
gus: I then, who do not furpafs in Genius the leaft of their Difciples, am oblig’d to apply 
my felf to the Works, that is, the Books left us by thefe great Men, and fage Mafters of 
Antiquity; and to the Colleétion of their Maxims, according to which Pofterity ought to 
regulate thcir Manners. For this Reafon, being refolved to fet my {elf to ftudy them on the 
Morrow, I will ferioufly employ the whole Force of my Underftanding to read them over 
and over without ceafing, as the leaft of the Difciples of thefe incomparable Dodtors ; in 
order to inftruc&t my felf thoroughly therein, and to finith happily the Courfe of my 


* Studies,” 
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2. Their VISITS. 


Certain Vi- NE Article of the Chinc/e Politenefs is to pay Vilits to each other, which on certain Days 
fits indifpen- of the Year, and particular Occafions that happen froin time to time, are Obligations ; efpe- 
fible, cially on Scholars with refpect to their Mafters, and Mandarins with regard to thofe that t ey 
depend upon. Thefe Days are the Birth-days, the beginning of the new Year, the Feftivals at 
the Birth of a Son; when one of the Family marries, is raifed to fome Office, takes a long 
Journey, or dies, &c. Thefe Vifits, which there is no difpenfing with on all fuch Occafions 
without fufficient Caufe, are commonly accompany’d with Prefents; confifting often of things 
of no great Value, which yet may be of Ufe to the Perfon they are prefented to, and con- 
tribute not a little to keep up the Ties of Friendfhip or Dependance. As for common Vifits 
‘there isno Time fix’d for them, and tho’ they are made between intimate and familiar Friends, 
without Formality, yet Cuftom and the Law oblige others to perform a great many Ceremo- 
nies, which at firft are very irkfome to all but the Chinef2. When they make a Vifit they 
Tere or Mult begin by delivering to the Porter a Vifiting-Billet, called Tye-2/e, which confifts of a 
sifting Bil- Sheet of red Paper, flightly embellith’d with Flowers of Gold, and folded up like a Screen, 
kets, On one of the Folds is written their Name, with the Addition of fome refpedtful Terms, accord- 
ing to the Rank of the Perfon who is vifited: They fay, for Inftance, The tender and fincere 
Friend of your Lordfhip, and the perpetual Difciple of your Doltrine, prefents bimfelf in this Qua- 
ity, to pay bis Duty, and make his Reverence even to the Earth; which they expres by 
thefe Words, Tun-/hew. pay. When the Perfon vifited is a familiar Friend, or an ordinary 
Body, common Paper will ferve, only if he be in Mourning it ought to be white. 

They ferve A Mandarin {ometimes contents himfelf with receiving the Tye-s from the Porter, 
inflead of a (which, according to the Chinc/é manner, is the fame as if he received the Vifit in Perfon) and 
defiring the Vifitor, by a Servant, not to be at the Trouble to alight from his Chair: Then on 
the fame Day, or one of the three following, he goes to return the Vifit, and prefent a 
Tye-t/e like that which he receiv'd. If he receives the Vifit, and the Vifitor is a Perfon of Dif 
tinétion, his Chair is permitted to pafs thro’ the two firft Courts of the Tribunal, which are 
Vifts re. Vety large, as far as the Entrance of the Hall, where the Mandarin comes to reccive him. 
ceiw'd of — When you enter into the fecond Court, you find before the Hall two Domeftics, who fome- 
piid by the times hold the Umbrella, and great Fan, belonging to the Mandarin, inclining toward each 
ne other, in fuch a Manner, that you can neither fee the Mandarin, who advances to receive 
you, nor be feen by him: When you have alighted from the Chair, your Domeftic with- 
draws, the great Fan that likewife conceal’d your Perfon, and then you are at a proper 

Diftance from the Mandarin, to pay your Reverence. . 
“rhe Cere- At this Inftant begin «ne Formalities, which are fet down at length in the Chrnefe Memorial: 
monies on where you may find the Number of Bows that you are to make; the Expreffions you are to 
Gras, oa ‘ufe; the Titles that you are to give; the mutual Genufleétions; the feveral Turns 
: you are to make, fometimes to the right, fometimes to the left; (for the Place of Honout 
is different in different Places; ) the filent Geflures by which the Matter of the Houfe in- 
A vites 


in their VISITS. iz. 
vites you to enter, faying nothing but T/én-tfin ; the decent Refufal to enter firft, by faying 
Pi-kan, I dare not; the Salutation that the Mafter of the Houfe is to make to the Chair 
you are to fit in, for he muft bow refpectfully before it, and duft it lightly with the Skirt of his 
Garment, As foon as you are feated, you are to declare, in a grave and ferious manner, the 
Occafion of your Vifit; and you are anfwered with the fame Gravity, anda great many Bows. 
you are likewife to fit upright in your Chair without leaning /againft the Back; to look down 
a little without turning your Eyes either to one Side or the other, having your Hands ftretched 
out upon your Knees, and your Feet placed exactly even. After a Moment’s Converfation, a 
Servant finely dreffed comes in, bringing as many Difhes of Tea as there are Perfons ; and 
here again you imuft be very careful to obferve the Forms in taking the Difh, in putting it 
to your Mouth, and in returning it to the Servant. At length, the Vifit being ended, you 
withdraw, making ule of other Ceremonies. The Mafter of the Houfe conduéts you to your 
Chair, and when. you are entred, advances a little, waiting till the Chairmen have taken it up; 
then being ready to depart, you bid him adieu, and he returns an Anfwer to your Civilityt. Ria eat 

Thefe Ceremonies are obferved with the greateft Stri€tnefs. When a King-chay, or Envoy from En vay tae 
the Court, pays a Vilitto the chief Mandarins of the Cities thro’ which he paffes, at fetting chiet Manda- 
out, about thirty Perfons go before his Chair, ‘marching two in a Rank; fome with rim olaCiy. 
Copper-Bafons in their Hands, which they beat at times like a Drum. Some carry Colours, 
and others {mall japan’d Boards, whereon are written in large Characters of Gold, King-chay- 
ta-jin, that is,- The Lord, the Envoy from the Court. Some bear Whips in their Hands, others 
Chains, Many carry on their Shoulders certain Inftruments, painted with variety of Figures, 
and gilt; fome in the Form of huge Croffes, with Dragons Heads at the Top, and others like ae ae 
Vergers Staves, Among the reft there are fome with high Caps of red Felt, in Form ofa Cylinder, togon thro 
from which hang down two large golden Feathers, who are hired only to cry in the Streets, tac Streets. 
and bid the People clear the Way. At the Head of this Cavalcade is a Porter, or inferior 
Officer of the Tribunal, who carries in a large Letter-Cafe the Tye-t/e, or Viliting-Billets, 
prepared for all the Mandarins and other Perfons of Diftinction whom he defigns to vifit. On each 
Side of the Chair walk two or four of the King-chay's Domettics finely drefs'd, and feveral others 
clofe the March ; for all the reft are occafionally hired to attend on him, while he ftays 
in the City: befides, there are fifteen who never ftir from Houfe; fix wait at the Door 
with Hautboys, Fifes and Drums, as if they were hired to deafen the Neighbourhood with 
the Noife of their Inftruments, ftriking up every time any Perfon of Diftinction enters or 
comes out of the Houfe ; the reft are employ’d within Doors. 

The Manner wherein the Mandarins are to receive an Envoy from the Court, is likewife Reopen 
accompany’d with Ceremonies, which they dare not omit. ‘The Reader may form a juft given an Ens 
Notion of them, fiom the Reception given to P. Bouvet, at Nan-chang-fil. [See p. 59.) when oe bye 
he was fent, in this Quality by the Emperor, into Europe. He was accompanied by a chief ; 
Mandarin, named Tong-Lau-ya ; and had made his Journey, partly on Horfeback and 
partly in a Chair, as far as that City, where he was to embark. On their Arrival they 
found one of thofe large Barks reprefenting a middle-rate Man of War, all painted and 
gilded, which was prepared for their Voyage. Before they went on Board, the 
Under-Secretaries of the Viceroy and great Mandarins, who had been fent to meet them, 
according to Cuftom, prefented the Zye-t/, or Billets of Compliment, on Behalf of their Matters : 
who on their crofling the River, appeared on the Bank ready to receive them ; and having invited 
them to Land, conducted them intoa Kong-gilan, or great Palace, on the River-Side. When they 
were come into the middle of the fecond Court, the Viceroy and all the Mandarins that 
accompiny'd him fell on their Knees,  over-againft the Great Hall, at the bottom of the 
Stair-Cafe, and cnquit’d after the Emperor’s Health ; of which being inform’g by Tong-/auya, 
he and the Mandarins rofe up. Then the Envoy entring the Hall (where two ranks of Chairs 
were prepared for the Company, who fat in the fame Order as they enter’d) they were 
prefented Tea after the Zartarian and Chincfé Manner, which was drank in Form ; that is to 
fay, every one holding in his right Hand a Dith of Tartarian Tea, made a low Bow to the 
Viceroy who gave the Treat, both before and after they had drank. As for the Chinefe Tea, 
the Cuftom is to take the Difh in both Hands, and making a low Bow to touch the Ground 
therewith : Then they drink it at feveral Sips, holding the Difh in their Left-hand. After pitts of 
this firft Regale, the Viceroy and the General, rifing up with the reft of the Company, pre- Prefents. 
fented the Envoy with Tye-¢/é, or Billets of the Prefents (a), they were obliged to make them of 
Provifions to put into their Barks, and then invited them to fit at Table. The Dinner ‘was 
prepared at the Bottom of the Hall, where there were two Rows of Tables, over-again{t each 
other ; the Feaft was partly after the Tartar and partly after the Chinefe Fafhion, fo that a 
great Part of the troublefome Ceremonies obferved at the Chinefe Entertainments were dif- 
penfed with. The Featt being over, the Envoys re-imbarked, and in a little time the chief Man- 
darins fent them Vifiting-Billets, and came prefently in Perfon one after another. The Chi- 

Jit, or Governor of the City, accompany’d by the two Chy-hyen, or Prefidents of the two In- 
ferior Tribunals, followed the Example of the chief Mandarins ; and their Vifits were attended 


with as many Tye-t/?, or Billets of Prefents; which they were to make of Provifions and Re- 
frefhments. 
(t) This fort of Ceremonious Vifits, relates to Perfons of (a) Be-vfe feems to be a general Term for Billets, or Let- 


of equal Diftin@iion, as that of one Mandarin to another, nea tly ters of any kind. 
of the fame Order, 
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ee In their Paffage by Water, inftead of Tables covered with Vidtuals, which the Mandaring 
of the Places keep in Readinefs ‘to regale the King-chay, the Cuftom isto fend the fame fort. 
of Provifions on board the Bark that accompanies him. One may judge of the Nature of. 
thefe Prefents by that of the Viceroy, the Lift of which follows: viz. two Meafures or Buthels 
of fine white Rice, two Meafures of Meal; one Hog, two Geefe, four Fowls, four Ducks; 
two Bundles of Sea-Herbs, two Bundles of Stags Pizzles, which when pick’d and dry'd are 
deem'd in Cina exquifite Eating ; two Bundles of the Entrails of a certain Sea-Fifh, two. 
Bundles of dry’d Afe-yx, or Ink-Fifh, and two Jarrs of Wine. The Prefents of the other Muna 
darins were much of the fame fort, As it is cuftomary im all the Cities that you pafs thro’, 
to receive this kind of Prefents from the Mandarins, there is no occafion to make any other 
Provifion on board the Barks, becaufe there is enough and to {pare for the Envoy and all his 
Lisénor Bil Attendants, When a Prefent is made, befides the Tye-/’, or Vifiting-Billet, they add a Li-t.n; 
of Parcels. which is a piece of red Paper like the Tye-z/e, whereon is written the Name of. him who offers 
it, and a Lift of Particulars. / 
When he who makes the Prefent comes in Perfon, aftet the common Civilities, he offers 
Cuftomaryto you the Billet, which you take from him, and give to one of your: Servants to keep, making 
pee eck a low Bow by way of Acknowledgement, ‘Fhe Vifit being over, you read the Billet, and take 
receive only What you think proper : if you 2¢cept of every thing fet down in the Lift, you keep the Billet, 
Pare and fending another immediately to return Thanks, acquaint him that you accept of the Whole: 
If you detain but Part, you miention the Particulars in the Billet of Thanks; and in cafe 
you keep nothing at all, you fend back the Billet and the Prefent, with a Billet of Thanks ; 
upon which you write P%-/\é, that is, Thefe are precious Pearls, I dare not touch them. 
Form of If the Perfon thinks fit to fend the Prefent by his Servants only, or if he fends the things 
doing it. with the Billet, then you obferve the fame Ceremonies as when he offers it in Perfon: but if 
he fends you the Billet before the things are bought, intcnding to buy thofe you pitch on, you 
take a Pencil, and make Circles om the things you accept of, which are immediately bought and 
fent to you. Then you write a Billet of Thanks, and mention what you have received,‘adding Yu- 
pi, that is, The ref are precious Pearls, But when there is any Wine, the Servants never fail to eafe 
themfelves of fome part of the Weight, without its being perceiv’d till the Pots or Jarrs come to 
be open’d. On feveral Oceafions, when you accept of a Prefent, Complaifance requires you 
fhould fend another in return ; this is principally put in Practice, in the Beginning of the Year, in 
the fifth Moon, &c. When the Prefent comes from a Perfon confiderable, either by Birth or 
Office, the Receiver makes a low Bow before it. 

_ Even the Letters that are written by private Perfons aré fubjeét to a great number of 
vena Formalities, which often puzzle the Literati themfelves. If you write toa Perfon of Dif- 
fending of finétion you are obliged to ufe white Paper, wit. ten or twelve folds like a Screen ; th 
Levers. are to be brought, with little Bags and flips of red Papér, which go along with the Letter. 

You begin to write on the fecond Folding, and put your Name at the End. A great deal 
of pains muft be taken about the Stile, which ought to be different trom that ufed in com- 
mon Converfation; Regard muft alfo be had to the Charaéter, for the fmaller the Size 
the more refpectful; there are proper Diftances to be kept between the Lines, and Titles 
to be made Ufe of according to the Rank and Quality of the Perfons. The Seal, if any 
be ufed, is put in two Places, that is, over the Name of the Perfon who writes, and over 
the fir! Words of the Letter, but they are ufually contented with putting it on the litde 
Bag which enclofes it. If the Writer is in Mourning, he puts a flip of blue Paper over 
his own Name. The Letter when written, is put ina little Paper-Bag, on the middle of 
which they pafte a flip of red Paper, the length of the Letter, and two Fingers broad, 
and writé thereen Nwi-han, that is, The Letter is within. They then put it in a fecond 
Bag, of thicker Paper than the former, with a Band of red Paper, as before, on which they 
put, in large Charaéters, the Name and Quality of the Perfon to whom it is addreffed ; and 
bn the fide, in finaller Charaéters, the Province, City, and Place of his Abode, The Openings 
at top and bottom of this fecond Letter are pafted together very neatly, and the Seal im- 
preffed on both with thefe Words, Hit-fong, that is, Guarded and Scaled; alfo between both 
from top to bottom, they-write the Year and Day, on which the Letter is delivered. When 
the Mandarins fend any Difpatches to Court that require more than ordinary Expedition, 
they fatten a Feather to the Packet, and then the Courier is obliged to travel Night and, 
Day without ftopping. 


3. Their Feafts and Entertainments. 


HE Chinefe, as- well as other Nations, often invite one another to Fcafts, wherein they 

Chinefe rate | make mutual profeffions of Efteem and Friendfhip; but it is chiefly in thefe Feafts that 
Politenefs, natural to the Chinefe, is troublefome to Europeans, for the whole is made up 

of Ceremonies and Compliments. Their Feafts are of two Sorts: the ordinary, confifting of 

about twelve or fixteen Dithes; and the more folemn, which require twenty four upon 

each Table, as well as more Formalities. When all Ceremonies are pundtually obferved, the 

Feaft is preceded by three Tye-¢/e, or Billets, fent to thofe who are invited: the firft 
Invitation is made the Day or two Days before, but this laft is rare; the cone Jn the 

orning 
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ing of the Feaft-Day, to put the Guefts in mind, and intreat them not to fail coming ; 1 
td eae: when Bey thins is ready, and the Mafter of the Houle is difpofed, by a, 
third Billet, carryed by one of his Servants; to let them know he is extremely impatient to 
rll wherein the Feaft is ferv’d up, is commonly adotned with Flower-Pots, Pic- the Feat 
tures, China-Ware, and fuch like Ornaments. There areas many Tables as there are Per- ne how fe 
fons invited; unlefs the Number of Guefts obliges them to fit two at a Table, for they *™ 
rarely put three, at thefe great Feafts. Thefe Tables are ranged in a Row on each Side 
the Hall, in fuch a manner that the Guefts face each other as they fit in their Arm-Chairs, 
The fore-part of the Tables are fet off with filk Ornaments of Needle-Work, refembling 
thofe belonging to our Altars ; and tho’ there are neither Table-Cloaths nor Napkins, the 
curious japanning makes them look very neat. The Ends of each Table are often covered 
with feveral great Difhes, loaded with Meats ready carved, and piled up like a Pyramid, 
with Flowers and large Citrons on the Top; But thefe Pyramids are never touched, being 
only for Ornament, like the Figures made of Sugar at Feafts in Jraly. ; 

When he who gives the Entertainment introduces his Guefts into the Room, he falutes ol ae 
them all, one after another; and then calling for Wine in a little Cup, either of Silver, fine down 
precious Wood, or Porcelaine, placed on a little japan’d Salver, he takes it with both Hands, to Table. 
and bowing to all the Guefts, turns towards the great Court of the Houle, and advances 
to the Forepart of the Hall; when lifting up his Eyes and Hands, together with the Cup, 
towards Heaven, he ftraitway pours the Wine on the Ground, by way of acknowledging 
that whatever he is poffefled of is the Gift of Heaven. He then caufes Wine to be poured 
into a China or Silver Cup, and after making a Bow to his principal Gueft, places it on 
‘the Table, where he is to fit. The Gueft returns this Civility by endeavouring to hinder 
him from taking the Trouble, and at the, fame time caufing Wine to be brought ina 
Cup, advances a few Steps; as tho’ he would carry it to the Place of the Mafter of the 
Feaft, which is always the loweft; and who in his Turn prevents him with certain common 
Terms of Civility. Immediately after the Steward brings two finall Ivory Sticks, adorned with 
Gold or Silver, which ferve inftead of Forks, and places them on the Table, in a parallel Pofi- 
tion, before the Chair, if there were not any placed before, as there ufually are. This done, 
he leads the chief Gueft to his Chair, which is covered with a rich Carpet of flower’d 
Silk, and then making another low Bow (c), invites him to fit: But the Gueft does not ¢om- 
ply, till after a great many Compliments, excufing himfelf from taking fo honourable a 
Place. The Steward next prepares to do the fame to all the reft, but they will by no means 
fuffer him to take fomuch Trouble; It is obfervable that, according to the ancient Cuftom 
of China, the firft Place is given to Strangers, preferable to others; and amongft Strangers, 
either to thofe who come fartheft off, or are moft advanced in Years, unlefs fome other 
Perfon of a confiderable Diftin@tion be in Company. 

All thefe Ceremonies being over, they fit down to the Table; at which inftdnt four or Comedyaa- 

five Principal Comedians in rich Dreffes enter the Hall, and making low Bows all toge- <3 during the 
ther, knock their Foreheads four times againft the Ground. This they perform in the ‘~ 
midft of the two Rows of Tables, with their Faces towards a long Table, fet out like a 
Buffet, full of Lights and Perfuming-Pans. Then rifing up, one of them prefents the 
principal Gueft with a Book, like a long Pocket-Book, containing, in Letters of Gold, the 
Names of fifty or fixty Plays, which they have by heart, and are ready to aét on the Spot. 
The chief Gueft refules to choofe one, and fends it to the fecond with.a Sign of Invi- 
tation ; the fecond to the third, &c. but they all make Excufes, and return him the Book ; 
at laft, he confents, opens the Book, runs it aver with his Eyes in an Inftant, and pitches 
on the Play which he thinks will be moft agreeable to the Company. If there be any 
thing in it not fit to be acted, the Player ought to apprize him of it ; for inftance, if one 
of the principal Perfons in the Play had the fame Name with one of the Auditors: after 
which the Comedian fhews the Title of the Play that is chofen to all the Guefts, who 
teftify their Approbation by a Nod. 

The Reprefentation begins with the Mufic peculiar to that Nation: which are, Bafons of Nature of 
Brafs or Steel, whofe Sound is harfh and fhrill; Drums of Buffal-fkins, Flutes, Fifes, and their Phys. 
Trumpets, whofe Harmony can charm none but Chinefo. There are no Decorations for 
thefe Plays, which are a¢ted during the Feaft; they only fpread a Carpet on the Floor, and 
the Commedians make ufe of fome Rooms near the Balcony, from whence they enter to 
aG their Parts. Befides the Guefts, there are commonly a great number of other Speéta- 
tors, who, led by Curiofity, and known to the Servants, are let into the Court, from whence 
they can fee the Play. The Ladies, who are willing to be prefent, are placed out of the 
Hall over againft the Comedians, where, through a Lattice made of Bambf, and a fort 
of Silken-Net, they fee and hear all that pafies without being feen themfelves. The counterfeit 
Murders, Tears, Sighs, and fometimes Shrieks of thefe Players will inform an Eurcpean, tho’ 
ignorant of the Language, that their Plays are full of Tragical Events. ‘ 


(c) There is no Mention here of a Steward bowing hefore, Feaf?, or Mafler of the Houfe, that is, the Perlon of Quality 
ond indeed all thro’ this Account of the Feaft, the Afaitre d who gives the Entertainment ; this appears alfo from P. Bewvet's 
Hotcl, or Steward, feems to be confounded with the Maitre de Account of a Feaft, which comes afterwards. , 
Keflin, Maitre de Maifon, ox Matere de Logis the Mafer of the 
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As the Feaft always begins with drinking unmixt Wine, the Steward, on ané 
Knee, fays to all the Guefts with a loud Voice, T/ing Lau-ya, men kyu poy, that is, You 
are invited, Gentl:men, to take the Cup. On this every one takes his Cup in both Hands, and 
having firft moved it up to his Head, and then down below the Table, they all put it 
to their Mouths at once, and drink flowly three or four times, the Steward all the while 
preffing them to drink it up, after his example; turning the Cup upfide down to thew 
that it is quite empty, and that each of them onght to do the fame. Wine is ferved two 
or three times, and while they are drinking, on the middle of each Table is fet a China-Dith 
full of Meat ragou'd, fo that they have no Occafion for Knives; then the Steward invites 
them to eat, in the fame Manner as he did to drink, and immediately every one takes fome 
of the Ragou very dexteroufly. Twenty, or twenty four of thefe Dithes, are ferved up [on 
each Table] with the fame Ceremony every time one is brought in, which obliges them to 
drink as often ; but then they may do it as fparingly as they pleafe, befides the Cups are 
very fmall. The Difhes are never taken away as they are done with, but continue on the 
Table till the Repaft is over. Between every fix or eight Dithes they bring in Soop, made 
either of Flefh or Fith, with a fort of fmall Loaves or Pies, which they take with their Chop- 
fticks, to dip into the Soop, and eat without any Ceremony: Hitherto nothing is eaten 
but Flefh. At the fame time they ferve up Tea, which is one of their moft common 
Drinks, and taken hot as well as the Wine, the Chénefe never ufing to drink any thing cold; 
for this Reafon there are always Servants ready to pour hot ‘Wine into their Cups out of 
Veffels for the purpofe, and to put back that which is cold into others of Chine. When 
the Gucfis have quitted their Sticks, and done eating, they bring in Wine, and another 
Difh; and then the Mafter of the Houfe invites them again to eat or drink, which is 
repeated every time a frefh Difh is ferved up. In ferving up Vidtuals the Waiters order it 
fo, that the twentieth or twenty fourth Dith is placed on [each] Table, juft in the time, when 
the Comedy is to break off. Afterwards Wine, Rice, and Tea, is prefented. Then rifing 
from the Table, the Guefts walk to the lower end of the Hall, to pay their Compliments 
to the Mafter of the Feaft; who conduéts them into the Garden, or another Hall, to chat 
and reft a little before the Fruit is brought in. 

In the mean time the Comedians take their Repaft; and the Domeftics are employed, 
fome in carrying warm Water for the Guefts to wath their Hands and Faces, if they think 
fit; others to take the Things off the Tables, and prepare the Defert; which likewile confifts 
of twenty or twenty four Dithes of Sweetmeats, Fruits, Jellies, Hams, falted Ducks dryed 
in the Sun which are delicious cating, and fmall Dainties made of Things which come from 
the Sea. When every Thing is ready, a Servant approaches his Mafter, and with one Knee 
on the Ground in a low Voice acquaints him with it, who as foon as every one is filent, 
rifes up, and very complaifantly invites his Guefts to return to the Feaft-Hall; where being 
come, they gather at the lower end, and after fome Ceremonies about the Places, take 
thofe they had before. Now bigger Cups are brought, and they prefs you mightily to drink 
large Draughts; the Play alfo is continued, or elfe fometimes to divert themfelves more 
agreeably, they call for the Book of Farces, and each chufes one, which he aéts very neatly. 
There is at this Service, as well as the former, five great Difhes for State on the Sides of the 
Table ; and while it lafts the Servants belonging to the Guefts go to Dinner in one of the 
neighbouring Rooms, where they are very well entertain'd, but without any Ceremony. 

At the Beginning of this fecond Service, every Gueft caufes one of his Servants to bring, 
on a Sort of Salver, feveral little Bags of red Paper, containing Money for the Cook, the 
Stewards (p), the Comedians, and thofe who ferved at the Table. They give more .or lefs 
according to the Quality of the Perfon who made the Treat, but never any thing unlefs 
there is a Play. Every Domeftic carries his Salver to their Matter, who after fome Difficulty 
confents, and makes a Sign to one of them, to take, in order to diftribute, it. Thefe 
Feafls, which laft about four or five Hours, always begin in the Night, or when it grows 
dufkifh, and do not end till Midnight; the Guefts feparating with the Ceremonies ufed in 
Vifits, already defcribed. The Servants, who wait on their Mafters, walk before the Chairs, 
carrying great Lanthorns of Oil’'d Paper, whereon their Quality, and fometimes their Names, 
are written in large Charaéters. The next Morning each of them fends a Tye-z/, or Bil- 
let, to thank him who had entertained them fo handfomely, 

P. Bouvet was at one of thefe Feafts at Kan-ton, when he was fent by the Emperor 
into Europe. He was invited, along with Tong-Lau-ya, [already mentioned, p.297.] and two 
other Miffionaries, by the Tfong-td of the Province ; and as the ufual Refidence of that 
Mandarin was at Chau-king, he. borrowed the Palace of the T/yang-kyun for the Entertain- 
ment. Now, tho’ the Ceremonies are neatly the fame with thofe already related, yet the 
Delcription Bouvet gives of that Feaft, in a Letter fent juft after into Europe, deferves the 


-Reader’s Notice, on account of the Singularities which it contains, The Place where the 


Feaft was made is a valt Edifice at the Bottom of two great fquare Courts, compofed of 
three large Halls, one behind the other, in fuch a manner, that the middle uate 
with 


(v) Orig. Maitre P Hotel. This Circumftance proves what well as his Servants ; neither can we fuppofe two Mafters of 
is obferved in the former Note, for it is not to be fuppofed the Houfe, as there_may be Stewards, tho’ we hear but of one 
Money is gathered for the Maller of the Feat, or Houfe, as _ before. 
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with the other two, by means of two long and .wide Galleries, which have each their 

Courts on both fides. The Hall in the Middle, where the Feaft was made, which is 

the largeft and fineft of the three, was remarkable for the Length, and extraordinary Thick- ered 
nefs of the Pillars, Bears, and all the Wood-work in general. The Guetts were reccived at Freee 
their Arrival, in the firft Hall, the Yjong-rd being at the trouble to go and meet the Gacts. 
Principal as far as the Stair-Cafe to do them Honour: They alfo advanced a few Steps to 

meet the reft as they arrived; who, to return the Civility, having firft faluted the Matter 

of the Feaft in particular, and the Company in general, afterwards went and faluted each in 
particular, according both to the Tartzrian and Chincfe Manner, and received from them a 

like number of Bows, with a furprizing Politenef&. Thefe Ceremonies being over, they 

took their Places in the Elbow-Chairs ranged in two parallel Lines, over againft each other, 

waiting for the reft of the Guelts; during which time Tea was served up, in the Tarta- 


rian and Cbinefe Fothions. 

Among thofe who were at this Feaft, befides Jong Law-ya, who conducted me, fays P. Chief Per- 
Bouvet, and two other Miffionaries who accompany'd me, all the General Officers of the (0*8'? at 
Province were invited, wiz. Firft, the Vice-Roy, the T/jang-hyun, the two Tu-tong and the 
Yen-ywen (a), who were the moft confiderable Perfons. Secondly, the Chief Mandarins of 
the Cuftoms, who, as they are changed every Year, bear the title of King-chay, or, Envoys 
of the Court; for which reafon the following Mandarins give Place to him. Thirdly, the 
Pi-ching-t/é, or Treafurer-general, the Ngan-cha-t/é, and the Tau: who tho’ General-Officers and 
very confiderable, yet being inferior in Rank to the former, fat in a different Line from them, 
that is, their Chairs were placed a little more behind; which Diflinction was oblerved alfo 
at Table. 

When all the Guefts were come, they went out of the firft Hall into the fecond, where were Ceremonies 

two Rows of Tables over againft each other, according to the Number of the Guetts, On eee 
this Occafion, as well as on that of fitting down at the Table, many Bows were made after the Tabie. 
Chinefe manner ; which done, the Tjong-t#, and the chief Mandarins following his Example, did 
the King-chay the Honour to invite them to fit at the uppermoft Tables, Afterwards, agreeably 
to what is practifed in the Feafts made after the Chinefe Fafhion, he took a full Cup of Wine, 
on a Salver, with both Hands, and addreffing himfelf to me, ftepp'd forward to place it on my 
Table, with a pair of Quay-t/e, or little Sticks ufed inftead of Forks(z); but I went to meet, 
and hinder him from taking that Trouble. Then offering todo the fame Honour to the reft of 
‘the, Guefts, they excufed themfelves in the fame Manner, after which every one fat down at the 1.4 of 
Table defigned for him. Thefe Tables were all of the fame Make, being {quare and japanned, ¢. rgins the 
to the Number of fixteen or eighteen, there having been fo many Guefts, There were two Rows Tables. 
-of them oppofite to each other, difpofed in fuch a manner that the upper Tables, where the 
Perfons of chief Diftinction fat, were placed a little more forward than the lower Tables, They 
-were all adorned before with Violct-coloured Satin, imbroider’d with Golden Dragons with four 
‘Claws ; and the Chairs, whofe Arms and Back formed a kind of Semicircle in an oblique Pofi- 
tion, were covered with the fame fort of Furniture. As this Feaft was interrupted, and divided, 
as it were, into two, that in the Morning was conduéted without much Formality, but that 
‘in the Evening was accompany’d with all the Chisefé Ceremonies; for which Reafon, to give the 
Reader a juft notion of them, I fhall defcribe the latter, ; vs 

When the Guefts went to the Entertainment in the Evening they found all their Tables The Evening 
‘double, that is to fay, there was a fecond Table placed before each, fet with a Banquet for Entertain. 
State-fake, confifting of fixteen Pyramids of Fleth, other forts of Meat and Fruit, €c. each ™** 
Pyramid being a Foot and a half high, all adorned with Painting and Flowers. I call it a Ban- 
quet for State, becaufe fach Tables are fet merely for Show, and to entertain the Eyes of the 
Company ; who were no fooner fat down, but they were all taken away, and at the end of 
the Feaft diftributed to the Servants belonging to the Guefts, or rather. to the Chairmen 
and Under-Servants of the Tribunal. The other Table had upon the Forepart a fmall Pedeftal 
or Stand] on which were a little Brafs Perfuming-Pan, a Box of Perfumes, a Vial of odorife- 
rous Water, a Tube or Horn made of Agate, containing finall Iaftruments, fit to put the In- 
cenfe into the Perfuming-Pan, and to ftir the Afhes. At each of the two Fore-corners of 
the Table was placed a fmall japan’d Board, named Wey, adorned on one Side with an 
Emblem, and on the other with fome little Pieces of Poetry: The other Corners of the 
Table were furnifhed with three {mall China Plates,, full of Herbs, Pulfe, and Pickles; to procure 
an Appetite, between which there was a little Silver Cup ona Salver, soe 

As thefe Feafts are ufually accompany’d with ‘a Play, the Moment it began the Comedians, The Play 
ready drefled, came in to act their Parts; when the Flead.of -the Company, advancing to the propofed but 
upper Part of the Hall, prefented me the Book, which contained a Catalogue of all his Plays, ey 
and defired me to mark that which I had a Mind fhould be aéted.: for they have.commonly fifty 
or fixty by heart, any of which they are able to perform off dhand. As Iwas an entire ‘Stranger 
to this kind of Ceremony, and knew but little’ of their Language, I was-afraid there might be 
fomething in the Chinefe Plays, not fit for a Chriftian to hear ; far which reafon I acquainted Tong 
Lau-ya our Conduttor, that Plays were not a: Diverfion agreeable ‘to Perfons.of our Profeffion. 
Yo the Tfong-td and the other Te had the Complaifance to deny themfelves io 

; 4 this 


(4) This feems to be the Superintendant of the Salt caHed;. - (a): pate 5 ‘ z 
eligwhere, Yven-Vaven, perhaps by Miftake. 7 . rae poe Rind eee called Chap-Shiths, which 
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this Amufement, (tho’ innocent enough, as I underftood afterwards) and tontented themfélves 
with a Concert of variety of Mufical Inftruments, which, playing methodically and al! 
by Intervals, regulated the Time of each Courfe. During the Feaft, all the Motions and Words, 
as well of the Servants as the reft of the Company, were fo very formal and affected, that were 
it not for the Gravity of the Company, an European at firft Sight wou'd be’ apter to take it for 
a Play than a Feaft, and have much ado to refrain from laughing, 

Order of the The Feaft was, as it were, divided into feveral Scenes or Courfes, each being open’d by a Piece 

Fealt. of Mufic. The Preludes to the Fealts, were two {mall Cups of Wine, one after the other, con- 
taining about a Spoonful each, which two Matters of the Ceremony invited us to drink, in 
behalf of the Tjong-t#: They knecled down in the Middle of the Hall, faying very gravely 
with a loud Voice, Ta Lau-ya Tfing-t/yd, that is, My Lord invites you to drink; and after every 
one had drank part of his Cup, hecry’da fecond time T/ing-chau-kan, Drink it all, nay, even to the 
laf! Drop. This Ceremony is repeated during the time of the Feaft, not only when there is an 
Occafion to drink, but as often asa frefh Dith is plac’d on the Table, or touch’d by the Guetts, 
As foon as a frefh Dith is plac’d, the two Mafters of the Ceremony kneeling down 
invite every one to take their Quay-t/é, or Chop-{ticks, and tafte the Victuals newly ferv'd 

The princi- up; the Tjong-t% at the fame time inviting them, they obey. The principal Dithes of 

pal Meats. the Feaft confift of Ragous, Meats hath’d, or boil’d, (with divers fort of Herbs or Pulfe,) 
and ferv'd up with the Broth, in fine China Veflels almoft as deep as wide. : 

Number and They place on each Table twenty fuch Difhes, all of the fame Size and Shape : thofe who 

Bae of the ferve them up, receive them at the lower end of the Hall, where as many Servants belonging 

ithes, . * : 
to the Kitchen as there are Tables bying them, one by one upon japan’d Salvers, and _preient 
them on their Knees. ‘The Domeftics who received them, before they brought them to the 
Table, rang’d them four and four in a Row; fo that at the end of the Entertainment all 
the Difhes which remain’d on the Table form’d a kind of Square. 

and Courfe. At the end of every Act of this Comic Feaft, that is, at every fourth Dith which appear'’d 
on the Table, in order to diftinguifh the Courfes, they ferv'd up a particular kind of Broth, 
and a Plate of Mazarine Tarts, but of a different Tafte: At length, the whole was concluded 
with a Dith of Tea. 

It was neceflary to tafte every thing, and obferve the fame Ceremony, which feem’d to 
me very troublefome, for it was the firft time I had been at a Feaft of this kind, though I 
had been often invited; but I always made fuch Excufes as fatisfy’d thofe who had done me 

Money ga- that Honour, When there is a Play it is cuftomary at the end of the Repaft, as I already 

ther'd forthe gbferv'd, for the Guefts to make a fmall Prefent to the Domeftics in waiting. A Servant 

‘belonging to each of them brings in his Hand four or five fmall Bags of Red Paper with 
a litle Moncy in every one ; and by his Mafter’s Order lays them on a Table that is fome- 
times plac’'d at the lower end of the Hall, in the fight of all the Company; while the Mafter, 
(of the Feaft] by divers Signs, feems to accept of this Gratification for his People with a great 
deal of Reluctance. At length the Ceremony of the Feaft concludes with a great many mutual 
Profeffions of Thanks ; and after a quarter of an Hour’sConverfation, every one withdraws, 
The next Morning, according to Cuftom, I fent the Y/ong-t% a Billet of Thanks for the 
Honours he had done me the Day before. Such are the Ceremonies which the Chinefe 
Politenefs requires, and are almoft conftantly obferv’d at their folemn Feafts. However, the 
Tartars, who do not like Reftraint, have retrench’d a great Part thereof ; and tho’ their Meat 
and Fifh are cut in fimall Pieces, their Cooks have fuch an Art of feafoning them, that they are 
very palatable. 

Chinefe Their Broths ge exceeding good, and to make them they ufe the Fat of Hogs, which 

Broths com- in China are very excellent, or elfe the Gravy of different Animals, fuch as Pork, Fowls, 

mended. Ducks, €#c. ahd even in dreffing their Hafhes or minced Meat, they boil it up in this Gravy. 

Their Cooks , 1 every Seafon of the Year they have feveral forts of Herbs (as well as Pulfe) not known 

preferrd to in Europe, of whofe Secd they make an Oil, which is much usd in Sauces. The French 

the French. Cooks, who have refin’d fo much in every thing which concerns the Palate, would be fup- 
priz’d to find that the Chinefe can outdo them far in this Branch of their Bufinefs, and at a 
great deal lefs Expence. They will hardly be perfuaded to believe that, with nothing but the 
Beans that grow in their Country, particularly thofe of the Province of Shan-tong, and with 
Meal made of Rice and Corn, they can prepare a great many Dithes quite different from each 
other, both to the Sight and Tafte. They vary their Ragous by putting in feveral forts of Spices 
and ftrong Herbs. ‘ 

Their mot The moft delicious Food of all, and moft ufed at the Feafts of Great Men, are Staggs- 

ees Pizzles, and Birds-Nefts, which they carefully prepare. To preferve the Pizzles, they dry them 

Pizzle, and.in the Sun in the Summer, and roll them in Pepper and Nutmeg. Before they are drefs’d, 
-they are foak’d in Rice-Water, to make them {oft ; and after being boil’d in the Gravy of a 

: Kid, are feafon’d with feveral forts of Spices. 

Birds-Nefl. § As for the Nefts they are found on the fides of the Rocks, all along the Coafts of Tong- 
hing, Java, Kochin-China, &c. where they are built by Birds, which, as to their Plumage, 
refemble Swallows, and are fuppofed to make thern with the little Fithes they catch in the Sea. 
However that he, this is certain, that the Birds themfelves diftill a vifcous Juice from their 
Beaks, which ferves them inftead of Gum to faften their Nefts to the Rock. They have alfo 
been obferv'd to take the Froth that floats on the Sea, wherewith they cement the ee 
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of their Nefts together, in the fame manner as Swallows make ufe of Mud. This Matter being 
dry'd becomes folid, tranfparent, and of a Colour fometimes inclining a little to green, bue 
while freth it is always white. As foon as the young ones have quitted their Nefts, the 
People of the Place are very eager to get them down, and fometimes load whole Barks with 
them. They refemble the Rind of a large candy’d Citron, in Shape as well as Size, and mix’d 
‘with other Meats give them a good Relith. 

Tho’ there is Corn every where in China, and great Plenty in fome Provinces, yet they Rice Bread. 
generally live upon Rice, efpecially in the Southern Parts. They even make fmall Loaves of it, 
which in les than fifteen Minutes are prepar’d in Balzco Maria, and eat very fott ; the 
Europeans bake them a little at the Fire, and they are very light and delicious. Alfo in the Pro- 
vince of Shan-tong, they make a kind ofa thin Wheaten Cake, which does not tafte amifs, 
efpecially when mix’d with certain Herbs for creating an Appetite. To grind their Corn, they Corn-Mils. 
make ufe of a very fimple kind of a Mill, confifting of a round Stone Table, plac’d hori- 
zontally like a Mill-Stone, whereon they roul circularly a Stone Cylinder, which by its Weight 
bruifes the Corn. ote 

Tho’ Tea, as I have faid, is their moft ufual Drink, yet they often drink Wine, made of Rice-Wine, 
a particular kind of Rice, different from that which iseaten: There is a great Vent for it 
among the People. There are different Sorts, and various ways of making it; the following is 
one: They let the Rice foke in Water with fome other Ingredients which they throw 10, joy made; 
for twenty or thirty Days; afterwards boiling it till it is diffolv’d, it immediately ferments, 
and is cover'd with a light Froth like that of our new Wines. Under this Froth is very 
pure Wine; and having drawn off the Clear into earthen Veficls well glaz’d, of the Lees which 
remain they make a kind of Brandy, as ftrongas the Eurcpean, nay, it is fometimes ftronger, 
and will fooner take Fire. The Mandarins make ule of Wine at their Tables that comes from piaces mot 
certain Cities, where it is reckon’d very delicious: that of Vi-/-hyen [in Kyang-nan] is in great fmoustor it, 
Efteem, owing its Excellence to the Goodnefs of the Water found there ; but that brought from 
Shau-bing is in greater Requeft, as being more wholefome. Both thefe Wines are fent all over 
China, and even to Pe-hing itfelf. 

They have a kind of Spirit or diftill'd Water, faid to be drawn from the Flefh of Mutton, Mutton 
which the Emperor Kang-hi drank fometimes ; but few make ufe of it befides the Tartars, as it peed ad 
has a difagreeable Tafte, and gets foon into the Head, being affirm’d to be very ftrong. They have Wine, 
another very extraordinary fort of Wine, which is made in the Province of Shen-f, and 
call'd Kau-yang-thew, or Lambs Wine. \t is very ftrong, and has a difagreeable Smell ; but 
among the Chine/e, or rather the Zartars, it pafles for exquifite Wine. None of it is carry'd into 
other Countries, but it is all confumed at home. 
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E now come to their Marriages: ~The Laws regarding which, eftablith’d by the Chinz/e Marringe 
Policy, and particularly fet down in the Ceremonial of the Empire, are regulated, Firft, ee 
By the Grand Principle, which isas it were the Bafis of their Political Government ; I mean among the 
the Veneration and Submiffion of Children which continues even after the Death of their C#iave. 
Parents, to whom they pay the fame Duties as if they were living. Secondly, By the abfolute 
Authority that Fathers have over their Children ; for it isa Maxim of their Phiofophy, that Kings 
ought to have in the Empire all the Tendernefi of Fathers, and Fathers in their Families ought 
to bave all the Authority of Kings. tis in Confequence of thefe Maxims, that a Father lives 
in fome fort of Difhonour, and is not eafy in his Mind, if he does not marry offall his Children ; 
that a Son is wanting in the principal Duty of a Son, if he does not leave Pofterity to perpetuate 
his Family ; that an elder Brother, tho’ he inherit nothing from his Father, muft bring up the 
younger and marry them: becaufe if the Family become extinét thro’ their Fault, their Anceftors 
will be deprived of the Honours and Duties they are intitled to from their Defcendants ; and 
becaufe in the Abfence of the Father the eldeft Son ought to be a Father to the reft, 

In like manner the Inclinations of the Children are never confulted in Matrimony, the Al! Marria- 
Choice of a Wife belonging to the Father or the neareft Relation of him that is to be %&e rnc 
marry’d; who makes the Match either with the Father, or Relations of the Maiden, paying ; 
a certain Sum to them (for in China the Daughters have no Fortunes) which is laid out in new 
Cloaths and other things for the Bride, who carries them with her on the Day of her Nuptials, 

This is the common Prattice, efpecially among Perfons of mean Rank; for the Grandees, The Daugh- 
the Mandarins, the Literati, and all rich People in general, expend much more than the Paiste - 
Prefents they receive amount to. For the fame Reafon a Chinefe, who is in mean Circumftances 
often goés to the Hofpital of Foundlings, and demands a Girl, in order to bring her up that 

fhe may be a Wife for his Son: Wherein he has three Advantages ; he faves the Money that 

he muft otherwife have given to purchafe one; the Maid is educated as one of the Family , 

and is accuftom’d by that means to have greater refpect for the Mother-in-Law : there is 

Reafon alfo to believe, that a Wife thus taken from the Hofpital will prove more fubmiffive 

to her Hufband. It is very rare that any thing pafles contrary to Decency, before the Nup- 

tials, for the Mother, who never is from home, has always her Daughter-in-Law under her E C3 


befides, the Modefty which prevails among the Sex in thi i 
socket) coda ane Gee sper, ng ex in this Country, would alone ae 
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It is faid that fometimes the Rich, who have no Children, pretend that their Wife is with 
Child, and go privately in the Night-time and fetch one from the Hofpital, who paffes for 
es own Son. Thefe Children, being fuppofed legitimate, purfue their Studies, and obtain 
et Degrecs of Batchelor and Dostor, a Privilege which is deny’d the Children taken publicly: 
rom the Hofpital. It_is obfervable that, with the fame View of leaving Pofterity, the Chine/, 
who have no Male-Iflue, adopt a Son of their Brother, or fome of their Relation. They may 
alfo adopt aSor of a Stranger, and fometimes give Money to the Relations; but, generally {peaking 
thefe Adoptions require much Solicitation, and often the Credit of their Friends is employ’d to 
bring them about. 

The adopted Child is intitled to all the Privileges of a real Son; he aflumes the Name 
of the Perfon who adopts him, goes in Mourning for him after his Death, and becomes 
his Heir. And if it happen afterwards that the Father has Children of his own, the Son 
by Adoption fhares the Inheritance equally with the reft, unlefs the Father does fomething more 
for his own Son. It is alfo with the fame View of preventing the want of Pofterity, that the 
Chinefe are permitted by the Laws to take Concubines befides their Lawful Wives. The 
Name of Concubine, or rather of Second Spoufe, is not at all reproachful in China, thefe 
fort of Wives being inferior and fubordinate to the firft; but that which gave Occafion to 
this Law, is not always the Motive that induccs the Chine/é at prefent to take many Wives, 
for the being rich, and able to maintain them, is Pretence enough. However, there .is a 
Law, that prohibits the People from matrying a fecond Wife, unlefs ghe firft has arriv'd to the 
Age of forty without having any Children. . 

As thofe of the Female Sex are always fhut up in their Apartments, and Men not per- 
mitted to fee and converfe with them, Matches are brought toa Conclufion folely on the 
Credit of the Relations of the Maid, or the Old Women, whofe Bufinefs is to tranfa@ fuch 
Affairs. Thele the Parents are very careful to ingage by Prefents, to make advantagcous Reports 
of the Beauty, Wit, and Talents of their Daughter; but they are not much rcly’d. on, and 
if they carry the Impofition too far, will be feverely punith’d. When by means of thefe 
Go-betweens every thing is fettled, the Contra& fign’d, and the Sums agreed upon, deliver’d, 
Preparations are made for the Nuptials; during which certain Ceremonies intervene, whereof 
the principal confift in both Parties fending refpectively to demand the Name of the intended 
Bridegroomt and Bride, and in making Prefents to their Relations of Silk, Callicoes, Meats, Wine, 
and Fiuits. Many confult the Fortunate Days, fet down in the Kalendar, as proper for mar- 
rying on; and this is the Bufinels of the Relations of the future Bride, to whom are fent 
Rings, Pendants, and other Jewels of the fame Nature. All this is done by Mediators, and 
by a fort of Letters, written on both fides ; but it is what is practifed only among the Vulgar, 
for the Marriages of Perfons of Quality are manag'd and conduéted in a more noble manner, 
and with a true Magnificence. 

The,Day of the Nuptials being come, the Bride is put into a Chair, pompoufly adorn’d, and 
follow’d by thofe who carry the Fortune fhe brings; which among the Vulgar confifts of Wed- 
ding-Cloaths, laid up in Boxes, fome Goods and Moveables, given by her Father. A Train of 
hired Men accompany her with Torches and Flambeaux, even at Noon-Day ; her Chair 
is preceded with Fifcs, Hautbois, and Drums, and follow’d by her Relations and the parti- 
cular Friends of the Family. A trufty Servant keeps the Key of the Door belonging to the 
Chair, which he is not to deliver to any body but the Hufband, who waits at his own Door, 
richly drefs'd,to reccive his Bride ; as foon as fhe is arriv'd, he takes the Key from the Servant, and 
eagerly opening the Chair, is then a Judge, if he never faw her before, of his good or bad 
Fortune. There are fome who, not content with their Lot, immediately fhut the Chair 
again, and fend back the Maid along with her Relations, choofing rather to loofe the Moncey 
they gave, than be ty'd to fo bad a Bargain; but this very rarely happens, by the Precau- 
tions that are taken, When the Bride is got out of the Chair, the Bridegroom placing him- 
felf at her fide, they go both together into the Hall, to make four Reverences to Tyen ; and 
having done the like to the Hufband’s Relations, fhe is put into the Hands of the Ladies 
invited to the Ccremony, with whom fhe paffes the whole Day in Feafting and Diverfions, 
while the new-marry'd Man treats his Friends in another Apartment. 

Tho, according to the Laws, the Chinc/é can have but one lawful Wife, and in the Choice 
they make, have regard to Equality of Age and Rank, they are neverthelefs permitted, as I 
before faid, to have feveral Concubines, whom they receive into the Houle without any For- 
mality : all they do on thefe Occafions, being to ign a Writing with their Parents, whereby, on 
delivering the Sum agreed upon, they promife to ufe their Daughter well. Thefe fecond 
Wives are intirely dependant on the legitimate Wife, whom they refpect as the only Miltrefs 
of the Houie. The Children born of a Concubine are alfo deem’d to belong to the true 
Wife, and have equally a Right to inherit ; none but fhe has the Name of Mother: and if 
the real Mother happen to die, they are not abfolutely oblig’d to go, ‘in Mourning for three 
Years, nor to be abfent from their Examinations, nor to quit their Offices and Governments, as 
it is cuftomary to do at the Death of their Father, and the lawful Wife ; however very few fail to 
exprefs that Token of Tendernefs and Refpect for their own Mother. wake 

There are fome, who piquing themfelves upon their Probity, and defiring to gain the Repu- 
tation of good Hufbands, take no Concubines without the Permiffion and Confent of their Wives; 


perfuading them that their Intention in fo doing is only to provide a greatet number of moe 
, or 
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for their Service. Others take a Concubine only with a View of getting a Soh, and the Moment 

he is born, if the difpleafes their Wives, they fend her away, and give her Liberty to marry 

whom fhe thinks proper ; or which is moft ufual procure her a Hufband themielves. The Girts eduea: 
Cities of Yang-chew and S#t-chew, are famous for furnifhing great numbers of thefe Concu- ee! an jet 
bines: for which Purpofe they bring up good handfome young Girls, whom they buy up elfe- ee 
where ; teaching them to fing, to play on Mufic, and in fhort ali forts of Accomplifhments 
belonging to young Gentlewomen, with a View to dilpofe of them at a good Price to fome 

rich Mandarin. 

The Men as well as Women, may contrat Matrimony again, when Death has broken the secand Mar- 
firft Bonds; but, tho’ in the firft Match they are oblig’d to regard Quality in their Wives, “88° 
they ceafe to be under the fame Obligation, when they marry a fecond time: being at 
Liberty to efpoufe whom they think fit, and even to raife one of their Concubines to the 
Rank and Honours of a lawful Wife; but in thefe fecond Nuptials there are but few Ccre- 
monies obferv’d. ; 

As for Widows when they have had Children, they become intirely their own Miftreffes 5 diepunble 
fo that their Parents cannot conftrain. them, either to continue in the State of Widowhood, in Women 
of to marry anew. However, it is difreputable for a Widow, who has Children, to marry ratte 
a fecond time, without great Necelfity, efpecially if fhe is a Woman of Diftinion : for 
tho’ the was marry’d but a few Hours, or but only contraéted, fhe thinks herfelf oblig’d to 
pafs the reft of her Days in Widowhood, thereby to teltify the Refpect fhe preferves for 
the Memory of her deceas'd Hufband, or the Perfon to whom fhe wus engag’d. But it is nonelss 
otherwife with thofe of a middling Condition, whofe Relations being defirous to get back Hetaude 
part of the Sum that fhe coft her firft Spoufe, may marry her again, if fhe has no Malce-Tfue, Belaticns. 
and often force her to it; nay, fometimes the new Hufband is actually procu’d, and the 
Miney paid without ber Knowledge. If there happen to be a Daughter yet unwean’d, by 
the Bargain, fhe goes along with the Mother: who has no way of avoiding this Oppreffion, 
unlefs her own Relations are able to maintain her, or the either reimburfes thofe of her 
decealed Hufband, or becomes a Banzefs ; but the Condition of thofe Nuns is fo contemptible 
that the cannot embrace it without difhonouring herfelf. This violence is not fo common among 
the Tartars. ‘As foon as a poor Widow has been fold in this Manner, they bring a Sedan, 
with a number of trufty Perfons, and carry her to her Hufband’s Houfe. The Law, which 
forbids the felling of a Woman before the Time of their Mourning expires, is fometimes 
neglected, fo eager they are to get rid of them; however, when this Trefpafs is complain’d 
of, the Mandarin mutt look to himfelf, if he has in the leaft conniv’d at it. 

The Marriages duly folemniz’d, according to the prefcrib'd Ceremonies, cannot be diffoly’d, A Man may 
The Law inflicts fevere Penalties on thofe, who proftitute their Wives, or {ell them fecretly to ie veer 
others. If a Woman elopes from her Hufband, he may fell her, after fhe has undergone the 
Correétion appointed by the Law: on the other hand, if the Hufband abandons his Houle A Wife may 
and Wife, after three Years Abfence the may prefent a Petition, laying her Cafe before the mr if the 
Mandarins, who, after they have naturally examin’d the whole Affair, may licence her to fents three 
take another Hufband; but fhe would be feverely punifh’d if fhe marry'’d without obferving Ye" 
this Formality. However, there are particular Cafes wherein a Man may divorce his Wife, o.¢, of p; 
fuch as Adultery, which is very rare, by Reafon of the Precaution taken with regard tovore. 
Women ; Antipathy or different Tempers ; Excefs of Jealoufy, Indifcretion, or Difobedience; ~ 
Barrennefs, and contagious Diftempers: on thefe Occafions the Law permits a Divorce, yet it ; 
feldom happens among Perfons of Quality ; Examples of this kind being only to be found among a eae 
the common People. If a Man, without lawful Authority, fell his Wife, both he and the rying. 
Buyer, with all thofe who are any way concern’d in the Affair, are very feverely punith’d. (a) 

There are other Cafes, wherein a Man cannot contrat a Marriage, and which, if he fhould, A former 
would make it nulland void; vfz. Contra&. 

I. If a young Woman has been promifed to a young Man, fo far as that Prefents have been 
fent and accepted by the Relations of both Families, fhe cannot marry any other Perfon. 

Il. If any Deceit has been made ufe of, for Inftance, if inftead of a beautiful Perfori, tmpoftion 
who has been fhewn to the Match-makers or Go-between, they fubftitute a difagreeable i the Match 
one; .or if the Daughter-of a Freeman be marry'd to his Slave; or if a Man gives his Slave 
to a Free-Woman, and perfuades her Relations that he is his Son, or his Relation ; in fuch 
mea os Marriage is declared null, and all thofe concern’d in the Fraud are rigoroufly 
punithed, 

HI. A Literary Mandarin is not allow'd to marry into any Family of the Province or City 
where he is Governour ; and fhould he be found to tranfgrefs this Law, the Marriage would 
not only be null, but he would be condemn’d to be feverely baftonado’d. 

IV. During the time of Mourning for a Father or Mother, Marriage is prohibited their Time of 
Children ; nay if Promifes were given before the Death, the Obligation ceafes; and the young Mourning. 
Man, who has loft his Parent, ought by a Billet to acquaint the Relations of the betrothed 
Damfel : However, thefe latter do not on this Account think theméfelves difingag’d, but wait till 
the time of Mourning is expir'd, and write in their turns to the young Man, to put him in 

Vou. I. 4H mind 


(4) This feems to clafh with what has been already related, Wives and Child Perl Ni i 
P. 278, where the Men feem to have a Liberty of felling their ‘Authority. eaten eee mae 
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mind of his Promife ; then indeed if he will not liften to their Propofal the Maid is at Libert 
Any very nd may be married to another, The cafe is the fame if any extraordinary Affliction befals 
unfortunate a Family ; for inftance, if the Father or near Relation is imprifon'd, the Marriage cannot 
Accident. take Effect till the Prifoner gives his Confent; and then there is no Feafting, x 
ufual Signs of Rejoicing at the Wedding. 
Relationship V. Laftly, thofe of the fame Family, or even Name, cannot marry, tho’ evet fo diftant in 
‘ point of Affinity. In like manner the Laws do not permit two Brothers to efpoufe two Sifters 
or a Widower to marry his Son to a Daughter of the Widow whom he takes to Wife. : 


nor any of the 


Their Mournings and Funerals. 


Ceremonies oo the Chinefe Policy has taken fuch great Care in regulating the Ceremonies that 
oP Sa, are to accompany publick and private Actions, as well as all the Duties of Civil Life; and 
fils: “fince the Ceremonial is fo very particular in thefe Refpects, it would be ftrange if filial Piety 
fhould be forgotten: on which, as I have obferv’d more than once, the wholeFrame of the Chinefe 
Government is built. Young Perfons being Witnefles of the Veneration paid to deceas'd Re- 
lations, by the continual Honours that are done them, as if they were ftill alive, become 
acquainted betimes with the Submiffion and Obedience which they owe to their living Parents, 
fetal End The ancient Sages were convinc’d, that the profound Refpeét which is infufed into Children 
mame for their Parents, renders them perfeétly fubmiffive ; that this Submiffion preferves Peace in 
Families ; that Peace in private Families produces Tranquility in Cities ; that this Tranquility 
prevents Infurreétions in the Provinces, and eftablithes Order throughout the Empire : for this 
Reafon they have prefcribed the feveral Forms to be obferved in the time of Mourning, and 
at Funerals, as well as the Honours to be paid to deceafed Parents. 
Term of The nfual time of Mourning ought to be three Years ; but they commonly reduce them to 
tere twenty feven Months ; and during this time they cannot exercife any public Office. So that a 
three Years, Mandarin is obliged to quit his Government, and a Minifter of State the Adminiftration of 
Affairs, to live retired, and give himfelf up to Grief for his Lofs ; (unlefs the Emperor, for 
fome extraordinary Reafons, difpenfes therewith, which very rarely happens ;) nor can he re- 
affume his Office till the threeYears are expired. Their continuing fo long in this melancholy 
Situation, is to exprefs their Gratitude for their Parents Care of them, during the three firft 
Years of their Infancy ; wherein they ftood in continual Need of their Affiftance. The Mourn- 
ing for other Relations are longer or fhorter, according to the Degree of Kindred. . 
Piety of Yen This Practice is fo inviolably obferved, that their Annals perpetuate the Piety of Ven-kong, 
dew on that King of fiz: who being driven out of the Dominions of his Father Hyen-kong, by the 
Occafion. Cunning and Violence of Li-A, his Step-Mother, travell'd into feveral Countries to divert his 
Uneafinefs, and avoid the Snares that this ambitious Woman was continually laying for him. 
When he was informed of his Father’s Death, and invited by Mo-dong, who offer’d him Sol- 
‘diers, Arms and Money, to put him in Poffeffion of his Dominions, his Anfwer was: ‘ That 
“being as it were a dead Man, fince his Retreat and Exile, he no longer efteemed any 
“thing but Virtue and Piety towards his Parents. that this was his Treafure, and that he 
chofe rather to lofe his Kingdom, of which he was already difpoffefs’d, than to be wanting 
in thofe laft Duties, which did not permit him to take Arms at a Time deftin’d to Grief, 
and the Funeral Honours which he owed to the Memory of his Father”. 
White the White is the Mourning Colour both among Princes and the meaneft Mechanics. Thofe 
Mourning Who wear it compleat, have their Cap, Veft, Gown, Stockings, and Boots all white. In the 
Corour. the firft Month after the Death of a Father or Morher, the Habit is a kind cf hempen Sack 
of a bright red Colour, much like our packing Cloth; their Girdle is a fort of loofe Cord, and 
their Cap, which is of a very odd Figure, is alfo of hempen Cloth, By this melancholy Attire 
and negligent Outfide, they affect to exprefs their inward Grief for the Lofs of what is moft 
dear to them. : 
TheirCefins  Phey feldom wath the dead Bodies, but dreffing the Deceas'd in his beft Cloaths, and lay- 
and manner ing over him the Enfigns of his Dignity, put him in the Cottin they have bought, or that 
of putting in he had order’d to be made in his Life time ; about which they are extreamly anxious.: [See 
menorne p. 280.] Sometimes the Son will {cll or mortgage himfelf, to procure Money to buy a Coffin for 
his Father. The Coffins for thofe in eafy Circumftances are made of Planks above half a Foot thick, 
and laft a long time. They are fo well daubed with Pitch and Bitumen on the infide, and japan’d 
without, that no bad Smell can break thro’ them, Some are finely carv'd and gilded all over; 
in a word, many rich Perfons lay out from three hundred to a thoufand Crowns, to purchafe 
a Coffin of precious Wood, adorn’d with Variety of Figures. Before the Body is placed in 
the Coffin, they throw a little Lime at the Bottom ; and after it is layed in, they put either a Pillow 
or a good deal of Cotton, in order to keep the Heid fteady. The Cofton and the Lime ferve 
to foak up the Moifture that may proceed from the Corps ; they alfo put in Cotton, or fuch 
They never like things, to fill up the Vacancies, and preferve it in the fame Situation, It would be, in their 
Tides Opinions, an unheard-of Cruelty, to open a dead Body, and taking out the Heart and Entrails, 
bury them feperately ; in like manner it would be a montftrous thing to behold, as in Europe, the 
Bones of dead Perfons heaped one upon another. Th 
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The Chiriefe are prohibited from burying their Dead within the Walls of the Cities, oF s11y keep 
any inhabited Places, but they are permitted to keep them in their Houfes, inclofed in fuch ise ce in 
Coffins as I have defcribed ; which they often do for feveral Months, and even Years, like. [0 pi snnot 
much Treafure, nor can the Magiftrate ever oblige them to interrthem, They may even tranf- bury in 
port them from one Part of the Empire to another ; as is commonly practifed, with regard not CMe 
only to Perfons of Diftinétion who die in Employments out of their Country, but even among 
the richer fort of People who die in a diftant Province, which often happens to Merchants 
and Dealers. If a Son did not caufe the Corps of his Father to be laid in the Tomb of his 
Anceftors, he would live without Reputation; efpecially in his own Family, who would refufe to 
place his Name in the Hall where they pay them Honours. In carrying them from one Province 
to another, they are not permitted to bring them into, or pafs with them through, the Cities 
without an Order from the Emperor, but muft keep on their way without the Walls, 

Taey do not bury feveral Perfons, tho’ Relations, in the fame Grave, fo long as the Se- Do nottury 
pulchres keep their Form. They come fometimes a great way to vifit them, and examine the ee 
Colour of the Bones, in order to difcover whether a Stranger has died a natural or violent 
Death ; but it is neceffary that the Mandarin fhould be prefent at the opening of the Coffin, 
and there are under Officers in the Tribunals, whofe Employment it is to make this Enquiry, 
in which they are very fkilful, Some indeed open the Tombs to fteal Jewels or rich Dreffes, 
but it is a Crime that is punith’d very feverely. 

The Sepulchres there are built without the Cities, and as often as may be, upon Eminences; Places of Se- 
it is alfo ufual co plant Pine and Cyprefs Trees round them. About a League from every City Pulture. 
one meets with Villages, Hamlets, and Houfes {catter’d up and down, diverfify’d with little 
Groves ; alfo a great many Hillocks cover'd with Trecs, and enclos’d with Walls, which 
are fo many different Sepulchres, affording no difagreeable Profpect. 

The Form of their Sepulchres is different in different Provinces; they are for the moft Formoftheit 
part very prettily built in Shape of a Horfe-fhoe, and well white wafh’d, with, the Names Tombs. 
ofthe Family, written on the principal Stone. The Poor are content to cover the Coffin with : 
Stubble or Earth, raifed five or fix foot high like a Pyramid: Many inclofe the Coffin in a 
Place built with Brick, like a Tomb. 

As for the Grandees and Mandarins, their Sepulchres are of a magnificent Structure ¢ they Sepulchres of 
build a Vault, in which they put the Coffin, and raife a Heap of temper’d Earth over it, not un~ ‘thé Great. 
like a Hat in Shape, about twelve foot high and eight or ten in Diameter; covering it with 
Lime and Sand made into a Cement, that the Water may not penetrate, and planting it round 
with Trees of different kinds ranged in very nice Order, Near to it ftands a large Jong Table 
of white polifh'd Marble, whereon is a perfuming Pan, two Veffels and two Candletticks, 
which are alfo of Marble, and curioufly made. On each fide are placed in feveral Rows a great 
many Figures of Officers, Eunuchs, Soldiers, Lions, Saddle-Horfes, Camels, Tortoifes, and 
other Animals in different Attitudes, difcovering Signs of Grief and Veneration ; for the Chinefe 
are fkilful in imitating and expretfing all the Paffions in their Sculptures, 

Many Chinef?, to give the greater Proof of their Refpeét and Tenderne(s for their deceafed 
Fathers, keep their dead Bodies by them for three or four Years; and during the whole time of 
Mourning, their Seat in the Day is a Stool covered with white Serge ; and in the Night they lie 
near the Coffin, on nothing but a Matt made of Reeds: they deny themfelves the Ufe of Meat 
and Wine, frequenting no Feafts, nor any public Affemblies ; and if they are oblig’d to go out of 
the City, which is not ufual till a certain time be over, the Chair they are carried in is fometimes 
cover'd with white Cloth. The Zyau, or folemn Rites, which they render to the Deceas’d, Time of fo 
commonly continue fcven Days, unlefs fome good Reafon obliges them to reduce the number !¢™ Rites. 
tothree. During that time all the Relations and Friends, whom they take great care to invite, 
come to pay their Jaft Duty to the Deceas’d; the neareft Relations remaining together in the 
Houfe, The Coffin is expos'd in the principal Hall, which is hung with white Stuffs, fometimes 
intermix’d with Pieces of black, and violet Silk, and other Ornaments of Mourning. Before 
the Coffin they fet a Table, and place on it the Image of the Deceas'd; or elfe, a carv’d Piece 
of Work, whereon his Name is written, with Flowers, Perfumes, and lighted Wax-Candles 
on each Side. 

‘Thofe who come to make their Compliments of Condolence, falute the Deceas’d after the Ceremony of 
manner of their Country, proftrating themfelves, and knocking their Foreheads feveral ‘Times Condolence. 

‘againft the Ground, before the Table; on which they afterwards place Wax-Candles and Per- 
fumes, brought with them according to Cuftom. Particular Friends accompany thefe Cere- 
monies with Tears and Groans, which may be often heard at a great Diftance. While they 
are performing thefe Dutics, the eldeft Son, attended by his Brothers, comes frem behind a 
Curtain, which is on one Side of the Coffin, crawling on the Ground, his Face the very Piéture 
of Grief it felf, and theding Tears, with a mournful and profound Silence. The Compliment is 
paid with the fame Ceremony that is ufed before the Cotlin; behind the Curtain are plac’d the 
Women, who fend forth every now and then, very doleful Cries. The Ceremony being ended, 
they rife up, and a diftant Relation of the Deceas'd, or fome Friend in Mourning, who receiv'd 
them at the Door, when they came in, performs the honours of the Houle, and conduéts them 
into another Apartment, where they are prefented with Tea, and fometimes dry’d Fruits, or the 
like Refrethments, after which he conduéts them to their Chair$. Thole who live but a Nittle 
vey from the City, come purpofely to pay thofe Rites in Perfon; and if they are hindred by 
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the Diftance of the Place, or fome Indifpofition, they fend a Servant with a vifiting Biller, 
and their Prefents, in order to make their Excufe. The Children of the Deceas'd, or at leatt 
the eldeft Son, are afterwards obliged to return all thofe Vifits: but then they are not under an 
abfolute necetlity, of feeing fo many Perfons; it being fufficient to go to the Door of every 
Houfe, and fend in a vifiting Billet by a Domettic, 

When the Day for the Funeral is fix’d, Notice is given to all the Relations and Friends of the 
Deceas'd, who are fure to be there at the Time. The Proceffion is begun by Men carrying varia 
ous Paftboard-Figures reprefenting Slaves, Tygers, Lions, Horles, €&c. Several ompanies fol- 
low, marching two and two; fome carry Standards, Flags, and Perfuming-pans full of Perfumes; 
others play doleful Tunes on divers mufical Inftruments, In fome Placcs the Piéture of the 
Defunct is elevated above all the reft, with his Name and Dignity written in large Charaéters of 
Gold ; then follows the Coffin under a Canopy, in form of a Dome, made intirely of violet. 
colour'd Silk, with Tufts of white Silk at the four Corners, which are embroider’d, and very 
curioufly intermix'd with Twift. The Machine whereon the Coffin is plac’d, is carry'd by fixty 
four Men ; But thofe who are not able to bear the Expence, make ufe of one that does not 
require fo great a Number of Bearers, The eldeft Son, at the He-d of the other Sons and Grand- 
children, follows on Foot, cover’d with a Hempen Sack, and leaning ona Staff, with his Body 
bent as if ready to fink under the Weight of his Grief. Afierwards appear the Relations and 
Friends all in Mourning; and a great Number of Chairs cover'd with white Stuff, wherein are 
the Daughters, Wives, and Slaves of the Deceas’d, who make the Air eccho with their Cries, 
Nothing can be more furprifing than the Tears which the Chinefe thed, and the Cries they make 
at thefe Funerals(n); but the Manner, in which they exprefs their Sorrow, feems too regular 
and affected to excite ina Exropeun the fame Sentiments of Grief that he is the Spectator of. 

When you are arrived at the Burying-Place, you fee, a few Paces from the Tomb, Tables fet 
in Halls built on purpofe ; and while the ufual Ceremonies are performing, the Servants prepare 
an Entertainment to regale the Company. Sometimes after the Repaft, the Relations and 
Friends proftrate themfelves again, knocking their Foreheads againft the Ground ; but moft com- 
monly they content themfelves with exprefling their Thanks: which Civilities, the eldeft Son, and 
the other Children return by exterior Geftures, but with profound Silence. At’ the Burying- 
Places of great Lords, there are feveral Appartments; and after the Coffin is brought to be inter- 
red, many of the Relations ftay there for a Month or two together, to renew their Grief every 
Day with the Sons of the Deceas'd, : 

At the Funerals of Chriftans the Crofs is carry’d on a great Machine handfomly adorn’d, and 
fupported by feveral Men, with the Images of the Virgin, and St. Michael the Archangel. ‘The 
Reader will find an Accourt of the other Ceremonies in the De(cription I fhall hereafter give of 
P. Verbief’s Burial {c). Thofe that were obferv’d at the Interment of P. Broglio appeard fo 
magnificent to the Chinef’, that they printed the Defcription of them. The Emperor honour’d his 
Tomb with an Epitaph; and, to defray the Expence, fent ten Pieces of white Cloth for"Mourn- 
ing, and two hundred Ounces of Silver, with a Mandarin and other Officers to affift on his 
Behalf at the Funeral. 

If at any Time Death attacks the Throne, the whole Empire goes in Mourning, When the 
Emprefs, Mother of the late Kang-bi, died, all went in deep Mourning for fifty Days; during 


the Death of Which time, the Tribunals were fhut up, and they never {poke of any Bulinefs to the Emperor, 
the Emprefs. The Mandarins fpent the whole Day at the Palace, intirely taken up with weeping, or at leaft the 
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Appearance thereof ; feveral of them pa(s'd the Night there, fitting in the open Air, tho’ it was 
very cold Weather: even the Emperor'sSons flept in the Palace without putting off their Cloaths. 
all the Mandarins on Horfeback, clad in white, and with few attendants, went for three Days 
together to perform the ufual Ceremonies before her Pi€ture ; and as the red Colour was prohi- 
bited, their Caps were ftripp'd of their red Silk, and all other Ornaments, When her Corps was 
carry’d to the Place where fhe was to lye in Public-State, the Emperor order’d that fhe fhould 
pafs through the common Gates of the Palace: affecting to fhew by this how much he defpis'd 
the fuperftitious Notions of the Chine, with whom, it is cuftomary to make new Doors to their 
Houfes on purpofe for carrying out the Bodies of their Relations to be buried ; after which they 
clofe them up again to prevent the Grief becoming exceflive by too frequent a Remembrance of 
the Deceas’d, which would be renewed cvery time they pafs through that Door (p), Out of 
the City they built a vaft and ftatcly Palace (all of new Matts, with Courts, Halls, and Appart- 
ments) for the Body to remain in, till it was carry’d to the Imperial Burying-Place. ; 

Four young Ladies, who had ferved her affectionately while fhe liv’d, (being defirous of bearing 
her Company in Death, that they might attend her likewife in the other World) had taken their 
Attire, according to an ancient Ufage of the Tzrtars, in order to go and facrifice themfelves 
before their Miftreffes Corps; but the Emperor, who difapprov'd of fo barbarous a Practice, pre- 
vented their putting it in Execution. He likewife prohibited, for the future, another extra- 
vagant Cuftom among that People of burning the Riches, and even fometimes Domettics of 
Great Men, along with their Bodies, on the Funeral Pile, 


{) The JriH Nill put forth a4 many doleful Cries over the (c) See Vol. 2, p. 20. : 4 
Dead as the Chinefe, and perhaps fhed as many Tears; whe- (v) According to this Account, the Cuftom is grounded on 
ther as uufeignedly I will not fay, becaule the Jry@ Mourners Filial AffeQion, and net Superllition, 

are for the moft part hired, 


Tho 


in their Mournings aid Funerals. 
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The Ceremonies obferv'd at the obfequies of the Grandecs are very magnificent, as the Reader p41 Pro- 
may judge, by thofe perform’d at the Death of Ta-vang-ye, the eldeft Brother of the late Empe- cesion of 
ror Kang-bi, at which fome of the Miflionaries were oblig’d to affift. The Proceffion began 7 +274 5# 


with a Band of Trumpetets and Muficians, after which marched two and two in the following 
Order: Ten Mace bearers, whofe Maces were of gilt Copper; four Umbrellas, and four Canopies 
of Cloth of Gold; fix unloaded Camels, with Sable-fkins hanging at their Necks; fix Camels 
carrying Tents and Hunting-Equipages, cover'd with great red Houlings, which trail’d upon the 
Ground ; fix Hounds led in a Leath; fourteen led Horfes unfadled, with yellow Bridles, and 
Sable-fkins hanging down ; fix other Horfes carrying magnificent Portmanteau’s full of Habits 
that were to be burnt; fix other Horfes with embroider'd Saddles, gilt Stirrups, &e. fifteen 
Gentlemen carrying Bows, Arrows, Quivers, &c. eight Men bearing a couple Tartarian Gir- 
dles, from whence hung Purfes fill'd with Pearls ; ten Men carrying in their Hands, Caps proper 
for every Seafon; an open Chair, like to that in which the Emperor is carry’d in the Palace ; 
another Chair, with yellow Cufhions ; the two Sons of the deceas'd Prince fupported by Eunuchs; 
and weeping ; the Coffin, with it’s great yellow Canopy, carry'd by fixty or eighty Men, cloath'd 
in Green with red Plumes in their Caps; the go in Companies furrounded with their Servants; 
the Regulos and other Princes ; two other Coffins containing the Bodies of two Concubines, who 
were hang’d, that they might ferve the Prince in the other World, as they had done in this ; the 
Grandees of the Empire ; the Chairs of the deceas’d Prince’s Wife, and the Princefles, his Rela- 
tions ; a Multitude of People, Lama’s, and Bonzxa’s clos’d the Proceftion, 

The eight Banners with all the Mandarins great and fmall, were gone before, and rang’d 
themfelves in order of Battle, to receive the Body at the Entrance of the Garden, where it was 
to be depofited till the Tomb was built; in a word, they reckon’d above fixteen thoufand Perfons 
at this Ceremony. 


The Duties and Honours that are paid by every Family to their deceas'd Anceftors, are not Honours paid 


folely confin'd to thofe which regard the Mourning and Funeral; there being two other Sorts of 


the Dead in 
the Hall of 


Ceremonies that are annually obferv’d with reference to them. The firft are perform’d in the T/c- anceiters, 


tang ot Hall of Anceffors, in certain Months of the Year: for every Family whatever has fucha 
Place, built on purpofe for this Ceremony, which is frequented by all the Branches thereof, 
amounting fometimes to feven or eight thoufand Perfons; fince fome of thefe Affemblies have con- 
fitted of eighty feven Branches of the fame Family. At this time there is no Diftinétion of 
Rank ; the Mechanic, the Hufbandman, the Mandarin, are all confufedly mixt together, and 
own one another; it is Age here that gives Precedence; the oldeft, tho the pooreft, having the 
firft Place. 

There is in the Halla long Table ftanding againft the Wall, with Steps to go up to it, whereon 
commonly is plac’d the Image of the moft eminent Anceftor, or at leaft his Name; and on {mall 
Tablets, or little Boards about a Foot high, rang’d on both fides, are written the Names of the 
Men, Women, and Children of the Family, together with the Age, Quality, Employment, and 
Day of the Deceafe of each. 

All the Relationsaflemble in this Hall in Spring, and fometimes in Autumn, The Richeft among 
them prepare a Feaft: feveral Tables are loaded with Varicty of Difhes of Meat, Rice, Fruit, Per- 
fumes, Wine, and Wax-Candles, and much the fame Ceremonies perform’d, as their Children ob- 
ferv'd with Referrence to them while they were living, and are practis’d, in refpect of Manda« 
rins, on their Birth-Days, or when they take Poffeffion of theirGovernments. As for the Common 
People, who are not able to build proper Places for this Ufe, they content themfelves with hang- 
ing the Names of their neareft Anceftors in thofe Parts of their Houfes, where they may be moft 
in view. 


The other Ceremonies are pradtis'd at leaft once a Year, at the Burial-Place of their Anceftors ; and at their 
which being without the City, and often in the Mountains, the Defcendants, both Men and Chil- Burying- 


dren, refort thither every Year. Some time in April they begin with plucking up the Weeds 
and Buhhes from about the Sepulchre; after which they exprefs Signs of Veneration, Gratitude, 
and Grief, according to the fame Forms that were obferv'd at their Death: they then place upon 
the Tomb, Wine and Viétuals, with which they afterwards regale themfelves. 

I¢ cannot be deny’d but that the Chinefe carry their Ceremonies to Extremes, efpecially with 
refpect to honouring the Deceas’d ; but it isa Maxim eftablith’d by their Laws and Cuftoms, that 
they ought to render the Dead the fame Honours that were paid them when living. 

Confugius fays, in the Book Lu nyu, that the fame Duties muft be paid to the dead as if they were 
prefeat and alive, Inexplaining which Words one of his Difciples tells us, that when bis Mafler 
made the accuftomed Offering to the Dead, he did it with great Affettion; and to raife bis warmth 


the more, he imagined that be faw them and heard them {peak , aud becaufé they bad been long dead, 
be often called them to mind. 


In the Book of the Li-i, the famous Pe-bu-tung, who liv'd under the D 
(A) fays, The Reafon for making that little Reprefentation is, becaufe 


1aces. 


The Autho- 
rity, : 


ynafty of the Han, aac; 
the Saul or Spirit of the Dead ee har eat 


being invifible, a Child flands in need of a fonfible Objet? to put him in mind of his Parents, to attra} ©™- 


bis Eyes and Heart, and give him Conjolation. “As after a Father is interr'd, nothing remains 


with the Children capable of fixing their Hearts, that Confideration firft induc’d them to make : 


a Picture, in order to do him Honour. 


(a) In the French the Empire of the Han-chaw. See my Reafon for not ofing this lat Term, P. 136, Note (c). 
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The ancient Chinefe made ule of a little Child, asa living Image, to reptefent the Deceas'd, in 
place of whom their Succeffors have fubftituted an Image or Tablet ; becaufe it is eafier to pro- 
cure a Tablet than a Child, as often as they have occafion to make their Acknowledgments to 
their dead Relations, for the Life, Fortune, arid good Education receiv’d from them. 

Superfitions ‘Et is true that Idolatry having been introduc’d in the Empire, the Bonzas, or Tau tf, 

added by che engag’d by views of Intereft to deceive the People, have mingl’d with thefe Ceremonies feveral 

Bonza's. — fuperftitious Practices: fuch as, burning gilt Paper in the Form of Money, and even Pieces of 
white Silk, as if thofe things could he of Service to them in the other World; and teaching that 
the Souls of the Deceas’d hover about the Tablets infcrib’d with their Names, and feed on the 
Smell of the Meats, and Perfumes that are burnt. But thefe ridiculous Caftoms are very oppofite 
tothe true Chincfe Doétrine, and prevail only among an ignorant Multitude, who follow fuch 
Sects; even the Bonzas themfelves, notwithftanding the Corruptions they have introduc’d, 
always confider the ancient Ceremonies as fo many Signs of Filial Refpeét, which Children owe 
to their Parents. 








Of the Prifons in China, and Punifbments inflifed on 


Criminals. 
piles HOUGH Juftice in China feems flow, by Reafon the Proceedings are lengthen’d 
China. out, that Men may not be unjuftly depriv’d of fuch confiderable Benefits as Life and 


Honour ; yet Criminals are feverely punifh’d, and the Penalty proportion’d to the 
Enormity of the Crimes. 

Before the Criminal Matters come to a definitive Sentence, they commonly pafs thro’ five 
or fix Tribunals, fubordinate to one another ; which have all a Right to review the whole 
Proceedings, and to receive exact Information concerning the Life and Manners of the Accufers 
and Witneffes, as well as of the Crimes of the Perfons accufed. This Dilatorinef proves favour- 
able : the Innocent, who by that means are feldom opprefs’d, altho’ they lie a long while 
in Prifon. 

The Prifons Thefe Prifons are neither fo dreadful nor loathfome as the Prifons of Europe, and befides 
more con’ are much more convenient and fpacious. ‘They are built almoft in the fame Manner, through- 
{pacious than OUt the Empire, and fituated at a {mall Diftance from the Tribunals, Having pafs’d thro’ 
ee of the firft Door towards the Street, you meet with a long Paffage, which brings you to a fecond 
neh Door, leading into a Bafe-Court, which you crofs over to a third Door, belonging to the 
Jailor's Apartment. After that, you enter a large fquare Court, on the fides whereof are 
Prifoners Rooms, ereéted on large Pillars of Wood, which form a kind of a Gallery, 
Criminals At the four Corners are fecret Prifons, wherein the more notorious Rogues are fecur’d, 
very clofely who are never let out in the Day-time to converfe in the Court, as fometimes the other Prifoners 
confn'd. are ; and yet Money will purchafe this Liberty for a few Hours: but at Night they take 
care to load them with heavy Chains, which are faften’d to their Hands, Feet, and Middle, 
fqueezing the Sides fo hard that they can fearcely ftir, However, a little Money rightly 
apply’d may even foften this Severity of the Tailors, and make their Irons fit eafier. As for 
thofe whofe Faults are not very heinous, they have the Liberty of the Courts of the Prifon in the 
Day-time to walk about to take the Air ; but in the Evening they are all call’d one after another, 
and fhut up in a large dark Hall, or elf in the little Rooms which they may hire for lodging 
The Prifons MOF conveniently. A Centinel watches all the Night, to keep the Prifonersin profound Silence; 
well guarded. and if the Jeaft Noife is heard, or the Lamp which is to be kept lighted happens to be put out, 
immediate Notice is give to the Jailors, that they may remedy the Diforder. 

Others are oblig’d to walk the Rounds continually, fo that it would be in vain for any 
Prifoner to attempt an Efcape ; becaufe he would immediately be difcover'd and feverely punifh’d 
by the Mandarin, who vifits the Prifons very often, and ought always to be able to give an 
account of them: for if any fall fick, he muft anfwer for them, being oblig’d not only 
to provide them with Phyficians and Remedies, at the Emperor's Expence, but alfo to take 

seinen all poffible Care for their Recovery. When any die, they are to inform the Emperor, who 

Heath of often orders the fuperior Mandarin to examine, if the inferior have done their Duty, At thefe 

thePrifoners. Times of vifiting, thofe who are guilty of any capital Crime, appear with a melancholy Air, the 
Face pale and ghaftly, the Head hung down, and the Feet trembling, whereby they endeavour 
to excite Compaffion ; but it is to no purpofe, for the Defign of their Imprifonment is not only 
to fecure but alfo to afflict them, and become part of their Punifhment. 

In large Prifons, fuch as that of the fupreme Court at Pe-king, Tradefmen and Mechanics, 
as Tailors, Butchers, Sellers of Rice and Herbs, &c. are allow’d to enter, for the Service and 
Conveniency of thofe who are detain’d in them: there are even Cooks to drefs their Victuals, 
and every thing is done in order, thro’ the Care of the Officers. 

The Wo- The Womens Prifon is feparate from that of the Men, and there is no fpeaking to them but 

men’s Prifon. through a Grate, or at the Turning-Box, by which their neceffaries are convey'd; but very 
rarely apy Man goes near them, I 

n 


and Punifhment for Criminals. 


arf 


In fome Places when a Prifoner dies, his Body is not carry’d out thro’ the common ‘Door of Weenie 
the Prifon, but through a Paffage made in the Wall of the firft Court, which ferves only for carrying out 
the Dead. When Prifoners above the common Rank find themfelves in Danger of Death, the Dea 


they defire, as a Favour, that they may go out before they expire, becanfe they look upon 
it as an infamous thing for their Corps to be carry’d thro’ that Paffage, in fo much that the 
greateft Curfe a Chinefe can beftow on the Perfon to whom he withes ill, is to fay, May you be 
drage’d thro’ the Prifon-Hole. 


In Cdina no Offences whatever efcape Punifhment, that of each being fix’d. The Baftonado The Bafo- 


is commonly apply’d for flight Faults, and the number of Blows proportion’d to the Quality 
‘thereof, It is the ufual Cha(tifement infli@ted by the Officers of War on the Soldicrs, plac’d 
as Centinels in the Night-time in Streets and public Places of great Cities, who, when found 
afleep, are often punifh’d on the Spot. If the number of Blows does not excecd twenty, it 
is.accounted a Fatherly Correétion, and is not difgraceful ; for the Emperor himfelf caufes it 
to be given to Perfons of great Diftinétion, and afterwards fees and carries it to them as ufual. 


ado, 


A very fmall matter will incur this Fatherly Chaftifement, as having filch’d any Trifle, us’d tor whae 
abufive Language, given a few Blows with the Fift; for if thefe Things reach the Mandarin’s Faults in- 


Ears, he immediately fets the Pan-t/e at work, for fo that Inftrument is call’d. After the 
Correétion is over, they are to kneel at the Feet of the Judge, bow their Bodies three times 
to the Earth, and thank him for the Care he takes of their Education. The Pan-t/e is a thick 


flicted. 


Piece of fplit Bambi, (which is a hard, maffy, and heavy fort of Cane) feveral Foot long ; the The Pan.ye 


lower end is as broad as one’s Hand, the upper fmooth and fmall, that it may be more ea 


eafily manag’d. 


When the Mandarin fits in Judgment he has before him-on a Table, a Cafe full of fmall Ferm of 
Sticks, about half'a Foot long, and two Fingers broad, and is furrounded by Officers, holding °?P7"8* 


Pan-t/e, or Battoons in their Hands; who, upon a Sign given by the Magiftrate taking out 
and throwing down thefe Sticks, feize the Offender, and lay him along with hisFace towards 
the Ground, pull his Breeches over his Heels, and as many fmall Sticks as the Mandarin 
throws on the Ground, fo many Officers give him five Blows each, with the Pan-z/e on the 
bare Skin. They are chang’d every five Strokes, or rather two flrike alternately five Blows, that 
fo they may fall the heavier, and the Correétion prove more fevere. However, it is obferv- 
able that four Blows are always reckon’d as five, which they call the Grace of the Emperor, 
who asa Father, out of Compaffion for his People, conftantly leffens the Punifhment fome- 
thing. There is a way of mitigating it alfo by bribing the Officers, who have the Art of 
making the Blows fall fo lightly as to be fcarcely felt. A young Chinefe, beholding his 
Father condemn’d to this Punifhment, and ready to fuffer, threw himfelf upon him to receive 
the Blows; which Aét of Filial Piety fo affected the Judge, that he pardon’d the Father for 
fake ‘of the Son. 


A Mandarin has Power to give the Baftonado not only in his Tribunal, but alfo wherever The Par. 


he is, evén out of his own Diftrit ; for which Reafon when he goes abroad, he has always # 
Officers of Jultice in his Train, who carry the Pan-ye. If one of the People happening to ; 
be on Horfeback, when the Mandarin paffes by, does not alight, or crofles the Street in 
his Prefence, it is fufficient Offence to incur five or fix Blows by his Order ; which is exe- 
cuted fo nimbly, that often the honeft Man has got his due, before thofe about him know 
any thing of the matter. Mafters give the fame Correétion to their Scholars, Fathers to their 
Children, and Noblemen to their Domeftics, with this Difference, that the Pan-t/é is neither 
fo long nor fo large. 


ry 


Iways car- 
'd before 
he Quan. 


Another Punifhment, lefs painful but more infamous, is the Wooden Collar, which the Por- The Kan ghe 
tuguefe call Cangue. This Kan ghe is compofed of two pieces of Wood, hollow’d in the or Wooden 
Middle, to fit the Neck of the Offender; and when he is condemn'd by the Mandarin, Roft 


they take the two pieces of Wood, lay them on his Shoulder, and join them together. By this 
means the Perfon can neither fee his Feet, nor put his Hand to his Mouth, fo that he cannot 
come to his Victuals without fome other Perfon feeds him. Night and Day, he carries this 
difagreeable Load, which is heavier or lighter, according to the Nature of the Fault. The 
Weight of the common fort of Kan ghe’s is fifty or fixty Pounds, byt fome weigh two hun- 
dred, and are fo grievous to Criminals, that fometimes through Shame, Confufion, Pain, 
Want of Nourifhment, and Sleep, they dic under them, Some are three Foot fquare, and 
five or fix Inches thick. 


The Criminals, however, find different ways to imitigate this Punifhment, fome walk in Contrivances 


Company with their Relations and Friends, who fupport the four Corners of the Kan ghe, that ° 


it may not prefs their Shoulders ; fome reft it on a Table or ona Bench; others have a Chair ° 


made with four Pillars of an equal Height, to bear up the Machine; fome lie on their 
Bellies and make ule of the Hole, their Head is in, as a Window, through which they impu- 
dently gaze at all that paffes in the Street. When they have fix’d the two pieces of Wood 
about the Neck of the Criminal, in the Mandarin’s prefence, they pafte on each fide over the 
Place where it joins, two long Slips of Paper, about four Inches broad, on which they clap 


‘o make it fit 
aly. 


a Seal, that the Kan ghe may not be open’d without its being perceiv’d. Then they write The Offence 
in large Characters the Crime for which this Punithment is infi@ted, and the Time that it WStenonit 


ought to laft ; for Inftance: This is a Thief’; this is a diforderly and feditious Perfon; this isa 


Diflurber of the Peace of Families ; this is a Gamefter, €c. be fhall 
Menthe tn cba Pare efter, Bc. he foall wear the Kan ghe for a 
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The Wearers. The Place, where they are expofed, is generally at the Gate of a Temple which is much 
expofed in frequented, or at the Corners of crouded Strects, ot at the Gate of the City, or in a public 
ee 2 Square, or even at the principal Gate of the Mandurin's Tribunal, When the Time of 
: ‘Punifhment is expir'd, the Officers of the Tribunal bring back the Offender: to the Mandarin, 
who, after exhorting him to amend his Courfes, frees him from the Kan ghe, and to tke 
his Leave of him for that Time, orders him twenty Strokes of the Pan-t/e: for commonly 
in China all Punifhments, except Pecuniary ones, begin and end with the Baftonado, in fo 
much that it may be faid, the Chinefe Government fubfitts by the Exercife of the Battoon, 
Women pu- This Punithment is more common for Men than Women, neverthelefs, an ancient Miffios 
nit’d withit. nary, P. Contancin, vifiting a Mandarin of a City of the firft Rank, found a Woman near 
his Tribunal carrying the Kaz ghe. She was a Bonze/i, that is, one of thofe Females who live 
Sey OFS in a kind of Nunnery, where Entrance is forbid to all Perfons whatever; who employ them- 
Bonefior {elves in worlhipping of Images and in Labour ; and who do not keep their Vows, yet 
Ching Nun. are oblig'd to live a Life of Chaftity while they continue there. This Bonze/i being accus'd 
of having had a Child, the Mandarin cited her before his Tribunal, and after giving her a 
fevere Reprimand, told her; that fince fhe could not live continently, it was fit fhe fhould 
quit the Convent, and marry. However, to punifh her, he condemn'd her to carry the Kan ghe; 
and to the Note containing her Crime, it was added, That in Cafe any Perfon would marry 
her, the Mandarin would fet her at Liberty, and give her an Ounce and an half of Silver, 
to defray the Expences. Of this Sum, which is equal to feven Livres and ten Sous French 
Money, fifty Sous were to hire a Chair, and to pay the Muficians; and the five remaining 
Livres were for bearing the Expence of the Wedding-Fealt, to which the Neighbours were to 
be invited. It was not long before fhe met with a Hufband, who demanding her of the Man- 
darin, the was accordingly deliver'd to him. 
Other Pu- Befides the Punifhment of the Kan ghe, there are ftill others, which are infli€ted for flight 
nithments for Faults, The fame Miffionary entering into a fecond Court of the Tribunal, found young 
Arghe Fanlts; People upon their Knecs ; fome bore on their Heads a Stone weighing feven or eight Pound, 
and others held a Book in their Hands, and read very diligently. Among thefe was a young 
marry’d Man, about thirty Years old, who lov’d Gaming to excefs, and had loft part of the 
Story of a. Money given him by his Father, to carry on fome little Bufinefs. Exhortations, Reprimands, 
young Ga- and Menaces, proving incffe€tual, his. Parents defirous, if poffible, to cure him of fo perni- 
mei cious a Vice, carry’d him before the Tribnnal. The Mandarin, who was a Man of Honour 
and Probity, having heard the Father's Complaint, caus’d the young Man to draw near ; and, 
after giving him a fevere Reprimand, as well as very good Advice, with regard to Submiffion, 
was going to order him the Baftonado ; when his Mother entred of a fudden, and throwing her- 
felf at the Mandarin’s Feet, with Tears in her Eyes, befought him to pardon her Son. The 
Mandarin being mov'd to Pity, ordet’d a Bcok to be brought, compos’d by the Emperor for 
the Pnftruction of the Empire, and opening it, chofe the Article which related to Filial Obe- 
dience. You promije me, faid he to the young Man, to renounce Play, and to liften to your 
Father’s Direétions ; I therefore pardon you this Time, but go kneel down in the Gallery on the 
Side of the Hall of Audience, and learn by Heart this Article of Filial Obedience: you fhall not 
leave the Tribunal till you repeat it, and promife to obferve it the Remainder of your Life. This 
Order was punétually executed, the young Man remain’d three Days in the Gallery, learn’d 
the Article, and was difmife'd. 
Marking on _ There are certain Enormities for which Offenders are mark’d on both Cheeks with a Chine 
the Cheeks, Character, fignifying thofe Crimes; for others they are condemn’d to Banifhment, or to draw 
Banifhments; the Royal Barks, which Servitude fcarce ever lafts longer than three Years. As for Banifhment 
it is often perpetual, efpecially if Tartary is the Place of Exile; but before their Departure they 
are fure to be drubb’d with a number of Blows proportionable to their Crimes. 
Capi Pu. There are three different ways of punifhing with Death, the firft and mildeft is Strangling, 
nithment. which is inflicted for the fmaller fort of Capital Offences; as, when a Man kills his Adverfary 
Strangling in a Duel. The fecond is beheading, and this Punifhment is infliéted for Crimes of a more enor- 
and behead. mous Nature, fuch as Affaffination. This Death is look’d upon as the more fhameful, becaufe 
ing. the Head, which is the principal part of a.Man, is feparated from the Body ; and that in dying. 
they do not preferve the Body as intire as they receiv'd it from their Parents. In fome places. 
they firangle with a kind of Bow, the String of which being put about the Criminal’s Neck, 
they draw the Bow, and by that Means choak him. In other Places they make ufe of a Cord, 
feven or eight Foot long, with a running Knot, in which the Neck being put, two Servants. 
belonging to the Tribunal draw it hard at each End, and loofe it of a fudden a Moment 
after ; then they draw it as before, and the fecond time they are fure of doing the Criminal’s 
Bufinefs. Perfons above the common Rank are always carry’d to the Place of Execution in 
Chairs, or cover’d Carts, 


Form of When the Criminal is to be condemn’d, the Mandarin orders him to be brought into the 

Condenna- Tribunal, where commonly there is prepar’d a hort Repaft ; at -leaft before Sentence is given, 

mr they never fail tc offer him Wine, which is call’d Tf-/eng (+). After the Sentence is read, the 

Criminal fometimes breaks out into abufive Language and Invectives againft ee we 
condemn 


(1) This Word % [writen in the French Ti) is the fame, Author, ean be of no great ule to the Reader, without farther 
with that made ufe of when they offer any thing to their An- Explanation. All I can conje@ure from it is, that fre 
celtors. (Such naked Remarks, which are too frequent in this  fignifies ofer'd or Offering Tine.) 
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condemn’d him ; when this happens the Mandarin hears all with Patience and Compaffion, 

but afterwards they put 2 Gag in his Mouth, and lead him to Execution. Some of 

thofe who go on Foot, fing all the Way, amd drink chearfully of the Wine prefented them 

by their Acquaintance ; who wait their coming, in order to give them this laft Proof of their 
riendfhip. 

7 There E another kind of Punifhment which favours of Cruelty, and wherewith Rebels and Punithment 

Traytors are ulually punith’d: this they call Cutting in ten thoufand Preces. The Executioner eh 
fattens the Criminal toa Poft, and tearing the Skin off his Head pulls it over his Eyes: he ces. 
mangles him afterwards in all Parts of his Body, which he cuts in many Pieces ; and whes he 

is tired with this barbarous Exercife, he abandons him to the Cruelty of the Populace and 
Speétators. This has been often practifed under the Reigns of fome Emperors, who are Jooked upon 

as barbarous; for according to the Laws; this third Punifhment confifts in cutting the Body of 
the Criminal into feveral Pieces, opening his Belly; and throwing the Carcafe into the River, 
ora Ditch, as is done by great Malefactors. 

Unlefs in fome extraordinary Cafes, which are mentioned in the Body of the Chinefe Laws, or None can be 
wherein the Emperor permits Execution upon the Spot, no Mandarin or Superior Tribunalcan pro- pets Deak 
nounce definitive Sentence of Death. The Judgments paffed on all Perfons for Crimes worthy Emperor's 
of Death, are to be examin’d, agreed to, and fubfcrib’d by the Emperor. The Mandarins fend exprets Or- 
to Court an Account of the Trials with their own Decifion, mentioning the particular Law ets 
on which their Sentences is grounded ; for inflance, Such a one is guilty of a Crime, and the 
Law declares, that thofe who are convifted of it, fhall be flrangled, for which Reajon I have 
condemned him to be ftrangled. Thefe Informations being arrived at Court, the Superior Tribunal 
of Criminal Affairs, examines the Faéts, the Circumftances, and the Sentence. Ifthe Fact is not 
clearly ftated, or the Tribunal has need of frefh Informations, it prefents a Memorial to the 
Emperor, containing the Cafe and the Judgment of the inferior Mandarin, with this Addi- 
tion: To forma right Judgment, st is uecefjary that we fhould be informed of fuch .a Circum- 
france ; therefore we are of Opinion that the Matter fhould be fint back to fiwh a Mandarin, 
that he may give.us fuch Light therein as we could wifh to have. ‘The Emperor makes what Order 
he pleafes, but his Clemency always inclines him to do what is defired ; that the Sentence, 
which concerns a Man’s Life, may not be pronounc’d rafhly, and without the moft 
convincing Proof. When the fuperior Tribunal has receiv’d the Informations requir’d, it 
prefents a fecond time its Deliberation to the Emperor, who either confirms the fame, or elfe 
diminifhes the Rigor of the Punifhment ; nay, fometimes he remits the Memorial, writing 
thefe Words with his own Hand: Let the Tribunal deliberate farther upon this Affair, and 
make their Report to me. 

In China every thing is canvafed with the ftri€teft Care, when they are about condemning Mighty Ten~ 
a Man to death. The Emperor [Yong-ching] gave Orders in 1725, that thenceforward none Se ae 
fhould be put to Death till after his Trial was prefented to him three times, Agreeable the subjea. 
to this Order the Criminal-Tribunal obferve the following Method: Some time before the 
appointed Day, they caufe to be tranfcribed in a Book, all the Informations that, during the 
Courfe of the Year, have been fent them from the inferior Judges, to which they join 
the Sentence given by each, and that of the Tribunal of the Court. This Tribunal afterwards 
aflemble to read, review, correct, add, or retrench whatever they think fit. When every 
thing is fettled two fair Copies are made out, one of which is prefented to the Emperor for 
his private Reading and Examination; the other is kept to be read in the Prefence of all the 
principal ‘Officers of the Supreme Courts, that it may be amended as they thal) advife. Thus 
in China the moft vile and defpicable Wretch enjoys a Privilege, which in Europe is granted to 
none but Perfons of the greateft Diftinétion ; namely, the Right of being judg’d and condemn’d by 
all the Houfes of Parliament affembled in a Body (a.) The fecond Copy having been examin’d and 
corrected they prefent it to the Emperor ; then it is written over again ninety eight times in the 
Tartarian Language, and ninety-feven in the Chinefe: All which Tranfcripts being put into 
his Majefty’s Hands, he gives them to be examin’d by his moft fkilful Officers of both 
Nations who are at Pe-king. 

When the Crime is very enormous, the Emperor, in figning the dead Warrant, adds: 4s Dead War- 
Soon as this Order foall be receiv'd, let bim be executed without any Delay. aa 

As for capital Crimes, which have nothing uncommon in them, the Emperor writes this Execution. 
Sentence underneath, Let the Criminal be kept in Prifon till Autumn, and then be executed, For P*Y- 
there is a fix’d Day in Autumn, whereon all Capital Offenders are put to Death. 

The ordinary Torture in China to extort Confeffion, is extremely acute and painful. ’Tis Ordi 
inflicted both on the Feet and Hands: for the former they make Ufe of an Inftrument com- Kinds of 
pofed of three crofs Pieces of Wood, of which that in the middle being fix'd, the two other move Tors 
and turn about; in this Machine they put the Feet of the Criminal, and {queeze them fo vio- 
lently, that they make the Ankle Bone quite flat, They infli@ it on the Hands by placing 


4K little 


(a) Nay, it is a much greater Privilege, and fach as alone preffion of Miniflers and Magiftrates. Such is the 
mull convey a moft noble Idea, both of the exceeding Happi- of China: whete, the Teople aie more free, from tine ine 
nels of the People and Mildnefs of the Government, For  moft profound Subjelionyand where, the inoit defpotic Power in 
abfolute and limited Monarchies are but Names, that is the Prince is reconciled, with the mot perfe&t Liberty and 
moft limited and eligible, where the Conflitution is belt calculated Property of the Subje€t. A Paradox not to be folved : thi: 
(or fecuring the Rights of the Subject, and preventing the Op- Bide of the Glabe. vee 
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little Pieces of Wood between the Fingers of the Criminal, and tying them very hard with 
Cords, leave him for fome time in this Torment. The Chinefe have Remedies to diminith 
and even ftupify the Senfe of Pain during the Torture ; others to heal the Prifoner who indeed 
recovers by their Affittance, fometimes in a few Days, the former ufe of his Limbs (3). From 
Extraordi- the ordinary Torture I pafs to the extraordinary, which is infli@ed for great Crimes, efpecially 
nary Tor. High Treafon, in order to difcover the Accomplices, when the Faét has been Proved ; it 
surer confifts in making flight Gafhes on the Offender’s Body, and ftripping off the Skin in harrow 
Slips like Fillets, 
Thefe are all the kinds of corporal Punifhment appointed by the Chinefe Laws for Male- 
factors ; tho’ as I faid before, fome Monarchs have inflicted others of a more inhuman Nature 
Horrid Pu- but they have been detefted by the Nation, and Jook’d upon as Tyrants for it: Such was the 
min in Emperor Chew, whofe horrible Cruelties are mention’d in the Annals of the Empire. [p. 1 57.] 
the Ears This Prince, at the Inftigation of Ta-kya, one of his Concubines, with whom he was defperately 
Claw. enamour'd, invented a new kind of Punifhment call’d Pau-lo: It was a column of Bra twenty 
Cubits high, and eight in Diameter, hollow in the middle like Pha/aris’s Bull, with openings 
in three Places for putting in fewel. To this they faftned the Criminals, and making them 
embrace it with their Arms and Legs, lighted a great Fire in the Infide ; and thus roafted them 
till they were reduc’d to Afhes, in the Prefence of that Monfter of a Woman who feem’d to 
take Delight in fo dreadful a Spedtacle, 














5 Of the Plenty which Reigns in China. 


of all Things and beautiful Countries in the World: A fingle Province of it might make a confiderable 
in China, Dominion, and flatter the Ambition of no mean Prince. Almoft all that other Kingdoms 
afford may be found in China, but China produces an infinite Number of Things, which are to 
be found no where elfe. 
towhat owe- This Plenty may be attributed as well to the Depth of the Soil, as to the painful Induftry: of 
ing. the Inhabitants, and the great Number of Lakes, Rivers, Brooks, and Canals, wherewith the 
Country is water'd. There are few Cities or even Burroughs in the Southern Provinces, 
but what one may go to by Water, becaufe no Part is deftitute of Rivers or Canals. Rice 
is fown twice a Year in fome Provinces, and is much better than that which grows in 
Europe. The Land produces various other Sorts of Grain, fuch as Wheat, Barley, Millet of feve- 
ral kinds, Beans, Peafe that are always green, befides black and yellow Peafe, which they make 
ufe of inftead of Oats to feed their Horfes; but in the Southern Parts all thefe Grains are of no 
efteem, in companion of Rice, which is their common Food, as Wheat is in the Northern. 
Mocs Fleth a Of all the Flefh of Animals, eaten in Europe, that of Hogs is reckon’d moft delicious by the 
great Daimy Chinefe, efpecially the Rich who love their appetites ; they prefer it to all the reft, and make it, 
as it were, the Foundation of their Feafts. Almoft all People keep Hogs in their Houfes, to fat- 
ten, for they eat them the year round; it muft be own’d that they are far better tafted than thofe 
in Europe, nor is there finer Eating in the World than a Chinefe Ham. Wild -Mare’s Fleth is alfo 
in great Efteem; and befides Fowls, Hares, Rabbits, and other Animals, that we have in Plenty, 
Stags-pizzles, (c) Birds-nefts already fpoken of [p. 302.] Bears-Paws, and the feet of diverfc 
Wild Creatures, which are brought ready falted from Stam, Kamboya, and Tartary, are Dainties 
oe fit for the ‘Tables of Great Lords. The People are very well pleas'd with the Fleth of Horfes and 
eaten. Dogs, even tho they dye of Age or Sicknefs ; nay, they do not fcruple eating Cats, Rats, and 
fuch like Animals, which are openly fold in the Streets. It is very good Diverfion to fee the 
Butchers, when they are carrying the Flefh of Dogs to any place, or dragging five or fix to the 
Slaughter: for all the Dogs, drawn together by the cries of thofe going to be kill’d, or the fmell 
of thofe already flain, fall in a Body upon the Butchers, who are oblig'd to go always arm'd 
with a long Staff or Whip to defend themfelves from their Attacks; and to keep the Places clofe 
thut where they kill them, if they wou’d do it undifturb’d. 

Befides the domeftic Birds, they have on the Rivers and Lakes great Plenty of Water-fowl, 
ae efpecially Wild-ducks; the manner of taking which deferves mention, They put their heads into 
Wild-Ducks. the Shells of large Gourds, with holes made in them to fee and breathe through; then going 
naked into the Water, they walk or fwim fo low that nothing appears but the Gourds. The Ducks 
being accuftom’d to See Gourds floating on the furface, and to play about them, approach them 
without Fear; when the Duck-hunter, taking them by the Feet, pulls them under Water to pre- 
vent their making a noife, wrings their Necks, and faftens them to his Girdle, purfaing his Exer- 
cife till he has gotten a great number. 

Game is exceeding plenty. In feveral parts of Pe-Aing, during the Winter, are to be feen great 
Heaps of Animals, and Fowl of various kinds, harden’d by the Froft and free from Corruption. 
There 


Great Plenty [: may be faid, without Exaggeration, that China is one of the moft fruitful, as well as large 


Game. 


(*) If ehis be fo, methinks the Cine Surgeons muft far (c) Thefe Dainties are in great Requeft in feveral Parts of 
excel the European; and their Method of curing Wounds and = Eng/and, and are called dnch-pins in many Places. 
Contufions be well worth enquiring after. 


of Cattle, Game, Fifth, &c. 34y 


There are a prodigiou# number of Bucks, Does, Wild-bores, Goats, Elks, [Tares, Rabbits, 
Squirrels, Cats, Field-Rats, Geefe, Ducks, Wood-cocks, Partridges, Pheafants, Quails, and feveral 
other Creatures not tobe met with in Ewrope, which are fold exceeding cheap. 

The Rivers, Lakes, Pools; and even Canals are full of all forts of Fifh: nay, they abound in P 
the very Ditches, which are made in the middle of the Fields to preferve the Water, whereof the “!" 
Rice ftands in continual Need. Thefe Ditches are ftock’d with the Water mixt with the Spawn 
of Fith, which, as we have already mention’d,[p. 19.] are carry'd in Boats inte all Parts of China. 
The young Fry being fmall, and almoft imperceptible, are fed with Lentils that grow in the 
Marthes, or yelks of Eggs, much in the fame manner as domeftic Animals are nourifh’d in Europe 
they preferve the large Fifth by means of Ice, and filling great Boats with them, carry them as 
far as Pe-king. There is fcarce any fort of Fith in Exrope but what is to be met with in China, as, 
Lampreys, Carps, Soals, Salmons, Trouts, Shads, Sturgeons, &c. befides a great many others 
of an excellent Tafte, quite unknown to us; whereof J fhall mention a few by way of {pecimen, 
it being impoflible to give an account of all the different kinds. 

One of thofe in greatcht Efleem, and which weighs about forty Pound, is call'd Cho-kya-yey or jasucr 
that is, the Armour- Fish ; it is fo nam'd becaufe its Back, Belly, and Sides, are cover’d with fharp armour Fut. 
Scales, plac'd in ftrait Rows, one over another, much like Tiles on the Roof of an Houfe. It ts 
an admirable Fifh, exceeding white, and taftes not unlike Veal. In calm Weather they catch 
another fort of delicate Fifh, which the People of the Country call the Meal-Fith, on account jfeal-Fit. 
of its extraordinary Whitenefs, and becaufe the black Pupils of its Eyes are inclos'd with twvo 
Circles refembling very bright Silver. There are fuch prodigious Shoals of them ia the Sea near 
the Province of Kyang-nan, that they commonly take four hundred Weight of them at one 
draught of the Net. 

One of the beft forts of Fil? China affords, refembles a Sea-Bream: itis caught in the fourth Sort of Sea- 
and fifth Moon, and commonly fold for a litle more than a Farthing a Pound, whereof it weighs Bream 
five or fix, and for about twice as much, twenty Leagues up the Country, where it is carried. 

When this Fifhing time is over, there comes from the Coafts of Che-kyang large Barks, loaded with 
another kind of fre(h Fith refembling New-foundland Cod ; it is incredible what a Confumption ,.4 cod 
there is of them, in the proper Seafon, along the Coafts from Fo-dyen to Shan-tong, befides the pro- ; 
digious Quantity thatis falted in the Country where they are caught. The plenty of this fithery ap- 

pears in thatthey are fold at a very low Price, notwithftanding the Merchants are at great expence 

to procure them: for they muft firft buy a Licence of the Mandarin to wade, then they mutt Salt-Fith. 
hire a Bark, buy the Fifh as foon as it is caught, and lay them in the Hold, on Beds of Salt, in 

the fame manner as they pack up Herrings in Tuns at Diefe; by which means the Fith is tran{- 

ported into the moft diftant Provinces, even in the time of the greateft Heats, There is likewife 
brought a furprizing Quantity of other Salt-fith from the Sea-coaft, from the fixth to the ninth 
Moon. In the Province of Kyang-nan, one meets with very large T'ith, which, coming out of 

the Sea or yellow River, throw themfelves into vaft Plains cover'd with Water; but matters are 

fo ingenioufly contriv'd (np), that the Water runs off as foon as the Fith are entred: fo that being 

left on dry Land they are taken without Difficulty, falied, and fold to the Merchants, who load 

their Barks with them at a very cheap Rate. 

In the great River Yang ye Ayang, over againft the City Kyew-kyang fi, where it is above half a wang yu. ot 
League broad, they catch all forts of excellent Fith; and among others, one call’d Whang-yu Yellow Fith 
that is, the yellow Fifb. It is of an extraordinary Size, (fome of them weighing 
upwards of eight hundred Pound) as well as an exquifite Tafte, nor is there any Fith in the 
World that eats more firm ; they are caught only at certain Seafons, when they come out of the 
Lake Tong-ting bit into this River. This Lake, which is alfo call’d the Lake of Zheu [or Ffau 
chew] is form’d by the Confluence of four Great Rivers, each as large as the Loire, which come 
from the Province of Kyang-/i. It is thirty Leagues in Curcumference, and is fubject to Storm's 
Vike the Seas of Chiza, it being the greatcft Take belonging thereto: for almoft every Province 
has Lakes of prodigious Extent, fuch are the Hong-t/¢ Hu, the Ta Hi, the Poyang Hit &c. 

We have already fpoken, in the general View of this Empire, of a very extraordinary Fith x; 
call'd the Golden or Silver Fifb, which the Grandees keep in their Courts or Gardens as an Orna- Golden Fith 
ment to their Palaces; and P. Le Comte, from whom we gave the Account, adds fome farther 
Particulars which ought not to be omitted. ‘ Thefe Fith (fays he) are commonly the length of 
** one’s Finger, and proportionably thick, The Male is of a beautiful Red from the Head to 
‘© more than half way down the Body, and the remaining Part, together with the Tail, is gilded; 
but accompany'd with fuch a bright and dazling Luftre, that our beft Gildings fall vaftly exceeding 
«© thort of it. The Female is white, the Tail, and fome part of the Body, having a perfeét Refer beautiful, 

‘« blance of Silver. The Tail of neither kind is fmooth and flat, like that of other Fith, but forms 

a fort of Tuft, thick and Jong, which adds a particular Beauty to this little Creature whofe 

Body befide is finely fhap'd. Thofe who feed them ought to take great Care, becaufe the are and tende 

exceeding delicate, and fenfible of the leaft Injury from the Weather. They are kept in a eee 

large and deep Bafon ; at the Bottom of. which there is commonly put an earthen Pan. 

turn’d upfide down, and made with Holes in it, that in hot’ Weather they may retire 

and have a Shelter from the Sun. The Water is chang’d three or four -times a Weck pon nee apa 

? managed, 

@ ut 


(p} This muft be a very curious Contrivance 5 I with the Author had given fome Account of it. 
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but in fuch a manner, that the frefh runs in while the other runs out,@hat the Bafon may never 
be dry ; they likewife ftrew on the Surface certain Herbs, which keep the Water always 
green and cool. If they are oblig’d to tran{port the Fifh from one Veflelto another, great Ge 
muft be taken not to handle them, for thofe which are touch’d die foon after or decay ; theres 
fore they make Ufe of a {mall Net, the Mouth of which is faften’d round a Hoop, herewith 
they take them up by degrees, the Threads being woven fo clofe together that they have time 
to put them into frefli Water before the old runs out. A great Noife, like that of Guns or Thun- 
der, a ftrong Smell, or a violent Motion, hurts and fometimes kills them ; as I obferv'’d upon 
the Sea, where we carry’d fome of them, every time the Guns were fired, or Pitch and Tar 
were melted. Befides, they live upon almeft nothing ; the imperceptible Worms that are bred in 
the Water, or the little earthy Particles mixt with it, are fufticient to keep them alive, Never~ 
thelefs from time to time they throw in fimall Bits of Pafte : but there is nothing better for 
them than Wafers, which foak’d make a kind of Broth they are extremely fond of, being in 
reality, very proper Food for fuch delicate Creatures, 

“ In hot Countries they multiply exceedingly, provided the Spawn, that fwims upon the Sur- 
face of the Water, be carefully taken away ; for otherwife they would devour it, Being plac’d in 
a particular Veffel expos‘d to the Sun, it is kept there till the heat animates the young Fry, They 
are at firft quite black, which colour fome always retain ; but the reft change by degrees to red or’ 
white, to Gold or Silver, according to their different kinds, The Gold and Silver begin to 
appear at the end of the Tail, and extend more or lefs towards the middle of their Bodies 

according to their refpective Natures. ; : 
Some new Informations gain’d from the Chine, who deal in thefe {mall Fith, and get their 
Livelihood by breeding and felling them, give me occafion to mgke fome farther Remarks: 

I. Tho’ they are commonly no longer than one’s Finger, fome grow to the length and thick- 
nes of the largeft Herrings. 

II. It isnot the red or white Colour that diftinguifhes the Male from the Female: but the lat- 
ter are known by feveral {mall white Spots about their Gills, and little Fins that are near them ; 
and the Males, by having thefe places bright and fhining. 

MI. Tho’ the Tail is commonly inthe fhape of a Tuft, yet often it is like that of other Fith. 

IV. Befides the fmall Balls of Pafte above mention’d, they give them the yelks of Eggs boil'd 
hard, or lean Pork, dry’d in the Sun, and reduc'd to very fine Powder. ‘They fometimes put Snails 
into the Bafon where they are kept, becaufe their Slime, which fticks to the fides of the Veffel is 
excellent Food for thefe little Creatures, who ftruggle about getting to it. They are alfo very 
fond of little reddifh Worms, found in the Water of fome Refervoirs, , 

V. They feldom multiply after they are fhut up in thefe Veffels, becaufe they are too much 
confin'd: for if you would have them breed, you muft put them in Refervoirs, where the 
‘Water runs, and is deep in fome Places, 

VI. After the Water is drawn out of the Well, to fill the Veffel where the Fith are put, it 
ought to be left to fettle, five or fix Hours, otherwife it would be too crude and unwholefome, 

VII. If you perceive that the Fith are fpawning, which happens about the Beginning of 
May, you fhould f{catter Grafs upon the Surface of the Water that the Spawn may cling to 
it; and when you perceive the fpawning is over, or that the Males ceafe to follow the Fe- 
males, the Fifh muft be removd into another Veffel, that the Spawn may be expofed in the 
Sun for three or four Days: and at the End of forty or fifty Days, the Water muft be chang’d, 
becaufe the finall Fry begin then to appear diftinctly. 

Thefe Remarks will not be ufelefs, in cafe the Golden Fith fhould ever be brought into 
Europe, as they have already been carry’d to Batavia by the Dutch, 

Befides the Nets and Lines that are us'd by the Chine, the firft in their great Fifheries, the 
latter in their fmall,they have another way of fifhing, which is fingular enough, and very diverting: 
for in feveral Provinces they rear a certain Bird refembling a Raven, but the Neck is a great deal 
longer ; the Beak alfo is long, fharp, and crooked : It being a kind of Cormorant, which they 
teach to fith,much in the fame manner as we bring up Dogs to catch Hares. ‘ 

In the Morning when the Sun rifes, one may fee on the Rivers a confiderable Number 
of Boats, and feveral of thefe Birds fitting atthe Head of them. Then the Fifher-men turning their 
Boats about, at the Signal given by ftriking the Water with an Oar, the Cormorants fly into the 
River, one here, another there, and diving to the Bottom, feize the Fith they light on by the 
middle ; then rifing up again, they carry it to the Bark: where the Fifherman receiving it, takes 
the Bird and holding its Head downwards, paffes his Hand along the Neck to make it difgorge 
the {mall Fifth that it had fwalow’d, but is hindred from going into the Gullet by a Ring put 
on the lower Part of the Neck; which, after the fifhing is quite over, they take off and give 
them fomething to cat. When the Fifh happens to be too large for one Bird, they mutually affift 
each other ; one takes the Tail, another the Head, and bring it to the Boat to their Mafter. 

There is another way of taking Fith, which is very fimple, and gives but little Trouble ; 
for this Purpofe they make ufe of long narrow Boats, nailing on each fide, from one end to 
the other, a Plank two Foot broad. This Plank is japan’d with very white fhining Varnifh, 
and flants gently till it almoft touches the Top of the Water; in the Night-time,when it is us’d, 
they turn it towards the Moon, that the Refleétion may increafe its Splendor: fo that the Fith, 
which are fporting, eafily miftaking the Colour of the japan’d Plank"for that of the Water, 
leap often on that Side, and fall either on the Plank or into the Boat, 
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In fome Places the Soldiers thoot the Fith very dexteroufly with Arrow§, which are faftcn’d Shorting, 
to the Bow with a Pack-thread, as well to prevent their being loft, as to draw out the Fifh Across 
when it isfhot. In other Places there is fuch a great Quantity in the Mud; tharMen ftanding 
up to the Girdle in the Water, pierce them with a threc-fork’d Spear. — 

The Land is not lefs produdtive in the multitide and variety of Fruits, than the Rivers Variety of 
and Lakes are of Fith. Here are Pears, Apples, Peaches, Apricots, Quinces, Figs and Grapes, Frok in 
efpecially a kind of excellent Mufcadine; likewife Nuts, Plumbs, Cherries, Chefnuts, Pome- ©44 
granates, and almoft all other Fruitsto be met with in Ewrofz, be fides many other Sorts not to 
be found there at all. ’ 

However it mult be confefs'd that none of thefe Fruits, except the Mufcadine-Grapes and but not fa 
Pomegranates, is to be compar'd to ours; becaufe the Chinefé are not fo {kilful a8 the Europeans in ines a in 
cultivating the Trees, and improving the Flavour of the Fruit: They have too much Occafion “" a 
for their Land to propagate Rice and Wheat ; yet their Peaches are as good as ours, nay one 
kind of them is better. In fome Places they are uniwholefeme, and moft be eaten fparingly, 
becaufe they bring on a Dyfentery, which is very dangerous in Chita. Their Apricots would not 
be bad, did they but give them Time to ripen. 

It is from Chrza that our Oranges came, but we have only one Kind, whereas they have Oranges of 
feveral excellent Sorts, efpecially one, which is in great Eftecm : they are fmall, and the Rind (vera tors. 
is thin, fmooth and very foft. There is another Sort that comes from the Province of Fo-Ayen, 
that has an admirable Tafte ; they are larger, and the Rind is of a beautiful Red: The 
Europeans commonly fay that a Difh of thefe Oranges would hecome the toppingett Tubles in 
Europe. ‘They have larger at Kan-ton, which ase yellow, agrecable to the Tafte, and very 
wholefome ; they give them even to fick Perfons, reafting them firft in hot Embers, then 
cutting them in two, and filling them with Sugar ; the Juice being reckon’d a great Pectoral. 

Others have a fharp Tafte, and are us'd by the Europeans in Sauces, 

Limons and Citrons are very common in fome Southern Provinces, and extraordinary large; Limons and 
but thefe are fcarce cver eaten, being only made ufe of for Ornaments in Houfes, where they Citrons. 
put feven oreight in a China Dith, to pleafe the Sight and Smell; however, they are exceed- 
ing good when candy’d. Another fort of Limon, not much larger than a Walnat, is likewife 
in great Efteem; it is round, green, and fharp, being reckon’d excellent for Ragous. The 
Tree that bears them is fometimes put in Boxes, and ferves to adorn the outward Courts 
or Halls of Houfes, 

Befides Melons of the European kind, there are two other Sorts in China ; one of which 
js very fmall, and yellow within, has a fweet Tafte, and may be eaten Rind and all in the 
fame manner,as we fornetimes eat Apples. The other kind, which is call’d a Water-Melon, is 
very large and long; the Infide is white, and fometimes red, containing a fiveet cooling Juice, 
that quenches Thirft, and never does any Harm, even in the hotteft Weather. To thefe may 
be added another Sort ftill better, which comes from a place in Jartary call’d Hamt, at a 
great Diftance from Pe-ding. Thefe Melons have this peculiat Quality, that they keep frefh 
for five or fix Months together ; great Provifion is made of them every Year for the Emperor: . 
but we have already fpoken of them elfewhere. . 

To the above-mention’d Fruits, which we are acquainted with; we ought to add thofé that Gacaunaa 
are known to us only by the Relations of Travellers, and {eer to have been imported: into China Friis. | 
from the neigbouring Iflands, where they are found in very great Plenty: I mean the Ananas, . 
the Guavaes, the Bananas, the Cocoas, &c. But befides all thefe forts of Fruit, which it has in 
common with other Countries, there are feveral others of a peculiar kind, and very good Tatte, 
not to be met with any where elfe ; fuch are the T/e-¢/, the Li-chi, and the Long-yen (a), which 
Ihave already defcrib’d. [See p. 8.] 

The Plains are fo much taken up with Rice, that there is fcarce a Tree to be feen in them; . 
but the Mountains, efpecially thofe of Shen-f, Ho-nan, Quang-ton, and Fo-kyen, are cover'd TESS 
with Forefts, containing large ftrait Trees of all kinds, very proper to be ufed in public Edi- 
fices, and efpecially for building Ships ; there are Pines, Afhes, Elms, Oaks, Palm-Trees, Cedars, 
and feveral others little known in Europe. 

Other Mountains are famous for their Mines, containing all forts of Metals ; for their Medi- yjines: 
cinal Fountains, Simples, and Minerals. There you meet with Mines of Gold, Silver, Iron, : 
Copper, Tin, white Copper, Quickfilver, Lapis Armenus, Cinnabar, Vitriol, Allum, Jafper, 
Rubies, Rock-Cryftal, Load-Stones, Porphyry, and Quarries of different kinds of Marble. 

The Mountains alfo, efpecially thofe in the Northern Provinces, afford vatt Quantities of Pit- ,. 
Coal, of which there is a very great Confumption ; it is black, and is found between the neues: 
Rocks in very deep Veins: then being broken into Pieces, it is burnt in the Stove belonging to 
the Kitchen. Some pound it, and wetting the Duft with Water, make it into Lumps, which 
fort of Fewel is us'd efpecially by the common People. This Coal is very difficult to light, 
but when once it has kindled, it cafts a great Heat, and lafts a long time. It fometimes yields 
a very bad Smell, and will fuffocate thofe. whe fleep near it, if they have not the Precaution 
to keep clofe by them a Veffel full. of Water; which draws the Smoke in fuch a manner 
that at length it fmells as difagreeably itfelf. 


Melons. 
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The Cooks belonging to the Mandarins and other great Men commonly make ufe of it 
as well as Mechanics: fuch as Victuallers, Dyers, Black-Smiths, Lock-Smiths, @¢. however thele 
latter find that it makes the Iron hard: It is alfo much usd in Wind-furnaces, for fineltine 
Copper, Thefe Coal-Pits are likewife found in the high Mountains near Pe-hing, and feem to 
be inexhauftible, confidering this great City and the whole Province have been conflantly fup- 
ply’d from thence ; and yet there is not a Family, how poor foever, but what has a Stove 
heated with this fort of Fewel, which Jafts a great deal longer than Charcoal. 

Their Kitchen-Gardens are well furnith’d with Herbs, Roots, and Pulfe of all forts ; befides 
the Kinds that we have, they have many others we know nothing of, which are more valuable 
than ours. They cultivate them very carefully, as being in conjunction with Rice, the chief 
Food of the People: Every Morning an infinite Number of Waggons and Beafts loaden with 
them enter Pe-zing. 

As it would be difficult to tranfport Salt from the Sea-Coafts into the Weftern Parts border- 
ing on Tartary, Providence has wonderfully fupply’d their Wants in that particular: for be- 
fide the Salt-Pits found in certain Provinces, there isin other parts a fort of grey Earth 
fcatter'd up and down feveral Dittri¢ts in Spots, containing bétween three and four Acres each, 
which yield a prodigious Quantity of Salt. The manner of getting this Salt out of the Earth 
is remarkable: they make the Surface of the Land as fmooth as Glafs, with a little floping, 
that the Water may not lie on it ; and when the Sun has dry’d it very well, fo that it appears 
white from the Particles of Salt which are mix’d with it, they take it up, and raife it in little 
Heaps, beating it very well all over, that the Rain may foak into it. Afterwards fpreading 
it upon large Tables, that are a little inclining, and have Ledges about four or five Fingers high, 
they. pour a certain Quantity of frefh Water thereon; which foaking through diffolves all the 
Particles of Salt, and carries them along with it into a large Earthen Veflel, whereinto it 
runs, Drop by Drop, by means of a little Tube made on Purpofe. The Earth, thus drain’d, 
does not become ufelefs, but is laid afide, and ina few Days time becoming quite dry, they 
reduce it to Powder, and lay it in the fame Spot from whence it was taken; where having Jain feven 
or eight Days, it becomes impregnated as before with abundance of Saline Particles, which are 
again feparated from it in the manner as above. 

While the Men are working in this manner in the Fields, thcir Wives and Children are 
employ’d, in Huts built on the Place, in boiling the Salt Water, in very large, deep Iron Bafons, 
over an Earthen Stove ; with Holes made in it, in fuch manner that the Fire is communicated to 
all the Bafons alike, the Smoak being carry’d off by a long Funnel, made in form of a 
Chimney, at the end of the Stove. When the Water has boiled for fome time, it grows thick, 
and changes by degrees into a very white Salt, which they ftir inceffantly with a large Iron 
Spatula, till it is quite dry. Whole Forefts would fcarce fuflice to maintain the. Fire neceflary for 
the Salt which is making all the Yearround ; but as often there are no Trees in thefe Places, 
Providence fupplies that Defeet with large Quantities of Reeds, which grow in their Neigh- 
bourhood. 

To fay the Truth, the Soil of Cima produces no fort of Spice, except a kind of 
Pepper, very different from that of the Ea/-Jndies ; but the Chincfe meeting with it in Coun- 
tries very’ near their own, procure it with fo much Eafe by their Commerce, that they have 
as great Plenty of it as if it grew at home. 

Tho’ moft of the Neceffaries of Life are found in all parts of the Empire, yet each Pro- 
vince yields fomething different from, and in greater abundance than, another ; as appears from 
the Geographical Defcription already given of them, . 

Tartary, tho’ full of Forefts and Sand, is not intirely barren: for it furnifhes the fine Skins of 
Sables, Foxes, and Tygers, whereof the rich Furrs are made ; plenty of Roots and Simples very 
ufeful in Phyfic; an infinite Quantity of Horfes for the Service of the Army ; and numerous 
Herds of Cattle, which fepply the Northern parts of Chine with Food. 

Notwithftanding this great Plenty it is however true, though a kind of a Paradox, that 
the moft rich and flourifhing Empire in the World is in effe€t poor enough ; for the 
Land, though fo very extenfive and fruitful, hardly fuffices to fupport its Inhabitants, 
One may venture to fay, that to live comfortably they have need of a Country as 
large again: the City of Kan-ton only, where fuch numbers of Europeans refort every Year, con- 
tains more than a Million of Souls; and in a large Town, not above three or four 
Leagues diftant, there are more People than at Kan-ton itfelf. Extreme Mifery forces them 
fometimes to terrible Extremes ; fo that if one examines things at Kan-ron a little clofer, 
he will not be fo much furpriz’d at Parents expofing feveral of their Children in the Streets, 
and giving their Daughters away for Slaves, or that fuch an immenfe People fhould be fo much 
fway’d by Intereft, It is rather to be wonder'd at, that nothing more tragical happens ; and 
that ina Time of Scarcity, when fuch multitudes are ready to perifh with Hunger, they fhould 
not have recourfe to violent Methods, as well as the People of Europe: the Hiftories whereof 
furnith us with many Examples. : . 

Tho’ Ihave fpoken a good deal already of the Animals and Trees to be found in China, 
yet I thall here give fome farther Account of the more extraordinary Kinds : If I omit the 
reft, it muft be confider'd that it is not my Defign to write a Natural Hiftory of the Empire, 
as has been already obferv'd. ; 
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One of the moft fingular Trees, and which is not to be met with elfcwhere, is the pee 
Tallow-Tree, call'd by the Chinefe U-kyew-mil, being very common in the Provinces of Chee Pree, 
Ayang, Kyang-nan, and Kyang-f. P. Martini bas given a pretty exact Account of it in his 
Defcription of the City of Kin-wha, in the Province of Che-kyang. This Tree, which he 
compares to our Pear-trees, and is fometimes as tall as the larger fort of them, has alfo 
a great refemblance of the Alpin; and Birch-Tree, at leaft with tefpeét to the Leaves, 
and long Stalks; but the Trunk and Branches are for the moft part of the Shape of our 
Cherry-'rees. The Bark is of a whitith Grey; fomewhat foft to the Touch. The little Branchcs 
ace long, flender, flexible, and furnifh’d with Leaves only from the Middle to the End; where 
they grow ina fort of Tuft, but more {mall than elfewhere, and often turning at the Edges fo 
as to appear hollow like a Gondola. Tinefe Leaves are of a dark Green, fleek on the upper part, 
and whitifh underneath ; very thin, dry, moderately large, and in form of a Lozenge, only 
the Angles on the fide are rounded off, and the End lengthen’d into a Point. They are 
join’'d to the Branches by long Stalks, dry; and fmall; the Ribs of the Leaf, as well as 
its Fibres, are round, dry, and flender. In the latter Seafon, that is, towards November and 
December, they become red before they fall off; as happeris to the Leaves of the Vine and 
Pear-Tree. 

The Fruit grows in Bunches, at the Extremity 8f the Branches; to which they are its Fruit, 
join’'d by a very fhort woody Stalk, that feems to be a Continuation of the Branch itelf. 

‘This Fruit is inclos’d in a hard, woody, brown Capfula; or Hufk, a little rough, and of 

a triangular Figure ; the Angles being rounded off, much in the fame manner as thofe of the 

fmall Fruit, or red Berries of the Privet or Prime - Print, vulgarly call’d Prieft - Cap. 

Thefe Hufks or Cafes commonly inclofe three fmall Kernels, each about the fize of a Pea, 

and round, excepting on the Sides where they touch, which isa little flat. Every Kernel : 
is inclosd with a thin Covering of white Tallow, pretty hard. The Stalk divides itfelf, aioe 
it were, into three other {maller, or rather Strings ; which pafs through the middle of the Fruit, nerated, 
between the three Kernels, in fuch manner, that the ends of the Strings enter the upper 
ends of the Kernels, whereat they feem to hang. When the Hufk, which ‘is compofed 
of fix {malt hollow oval Leaves, begins to open and fall off, as it does by degrees, the 
Fruit difcovering itfelf makes a very agreeable Sight, efpecially in Winter-time ; for then 
thefe Trees appear cover’d over with fmall white Bunches, which one would take at a 
Diftance for fo many Nofegays, The Tallow that envelopes the Fruit, being broken off 
into one’s Hand, eafily melts, and yields a greafy Smell; not much unlike that of common 
Tallow. 

Before the Fruit is quite ripe, it appears round, which is probably the Reafon why P: The Xernel 
Martini fays it is round; unlefs having examin’d only a few, that were not perfeét in their Kind, of the Fruit 
he thought this to be their natural Figure : for in reality fome are defeétive as to Shape, and yes tang 
befides contain. but one or two Nuts or Berries, The Nut has a pretty hard Shell including ~*~ 
a kind of {mall Kernel, about the Bignefs of a large Hempfeed, which is cover’d with a brown 
Skin, and affords a great deal of Oyl; fo that the fame Fruit fupplies the Chinefe both with 
Tallow for their Candles, and Oyl for their Lamps. 

Thefe Candles ate like the Segment of a Cone, which they. light at the broad End ; and The Candled 
the Wick is a little Stick, or hollow Reed, round which they wrap Cotton Thread, or elfe the ~~ of the 
Pith of a Ruth of the fame Bignefs: this Ruth ferves alfo for the Wick of Lamps, One fe 
end of the Reed or fmall Stick ferves for lighting, and the other for fixing on the Candleftick, 
which is made with a Point to enter into the Hollow of the Reed. ‘This fort of Candle,befides 
being thick and heavy, readily melts when touch’d with the Hand: The Light it gives is pretty 
clear, but a little yellowith ; and as the Wick is folid, and changes while burning into a hard 
Coal, it is not eafily fnuft, they ufing Cizars made for the Purpofe. : 

In order to feparate the Tallow from the Fruit, they pound the Shell and Nut both together, The Tallow 
and boil it in Water ; fkimming off the Fat or Oyl as it rifes te the Top, which condenies like how erat 
Tallow when it is cold. To ten Pound of this Greale they fometimes put three of Linfeed- me ue 
Oyl, and a little Wax to give it a Body ; whereof they make exceeding white. Candles, tho’ they 
alfo make red ones, by mixing Vermillion with the Compofition. 

One of the moft ufeful Shrubs in all Chine is that producing the Cotton ; which the Hut The cotton 
bandmen, the fame Day that they get in their Harvelt, fow in the fame Field, only breaking: Shrub. 
the Surface of the Ground with a Rake. After the Earth has been moiften’d with Rain or 
Dew, there grows up by degrees a fmall Shrub about two Foot high ; the Flowers of which 
appear towards the beginning or middle of Auguft, being generally yellow, but fometimes red, 
eee is fucceeded by a {mall Button, growing in the Shape of a Pod of the Bignefs of 
a Nut. ; 

The fortieth Day after the Appearance of the Flower, the Pod opens of itfelf; and cleaving, 

in three Places, difcovers three or four little Bags of Cotton, cos white, and of he Ea gonial 
Figure as the Cod of a Silk-Worm. They are taften’d to the Bottom of the open Pod, and con- Pe: 

tain Seed for the following Year. It is then time to get in the Crop; but in fair Weather the 

Fruit is left expos’d to the Sun two or three Days more, that fo being fwell’d by the Heat the 

Profit may be greater. nF 

Asall the Fibres of the Cotton are ftrongly faften’d to the Seeds which they in 
make ule of a fort of Wheel to feparate them, eEhis Engine confifts of two very Darn Ee ae 
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one of Wood and the other of Iron, about a Foot long, and an Inch thick. They are plac’d 
fo clofe together that there is no Vacancy between; and while one Hand gives Motion to the 
firft Rowler, and the Foot to the fecond, the other Hand applies the Cotton, which, loofening 
by the Motion, paffes on one fide of the Engine, the Seed remaining on the other, Afterwards 
they card and fpin the Cotton, whereof they make Callico. 

‘There is another Tree call'd Ke-/hu, refembling our Fig-Tree, both with refpect to the Wood 
of its Branches, and its Leaves; the Root commonly fends forth feveral Stalks or little Trunks 
like a Buh, and fometimes only one. The Trunk of fome is ftrait, round, and nine or ten 
Inches thick, The Branches confift of a light pithy Wood, and are cover’d with a Bark 
like that of the Fig-Tree. The Leaf is deeply indented, efpecially in two Places, whereby it 
becomes as it were divided into three Leaves, curioufly hollow’d on each fide. In Colour on 
both fides, as well as the Contexture of the Fibres, it refembles the Leaf of the Fig-Tree ; 
only it is larger, thicker, and rougher on the upper fide, but the under fide is very fott being 
cover'd with a fine Down, Some of them are not hollow’d at all, and have the Figure of © 
longifh Heart. 

This Tree yields a Milk, made ufe of by the Chine/e in gilding with Leaf-Gold, which js 
drawn off in the following manner: They make in the Trunk one or more Horizontal and 
Perpendicular Incifions, and in the Slit put the Edge of a Sea-fhell, or fome fuch Receiver - 
into which the Milk diftilling they afterwards put it all together, and in-ufing it draw with a 
Pencil what Figures they pleafe upon Wood or any other Matter whatever: this done they app] 
Leaf-Gold, which fticks fo firmly thereon that it never comes off. y 

The Tree, which the Chinefe call Lung-ju-tfit, hasa Trunk as large as our biggeft Plum- 
Tree, It divides betimes into two or three thick Branches, and thefe again into finaller. 
The Bark is of a reddith grey Colour, and {potted like the Filbert-Tree ; but the Extremity of 
the Branches is knotty, crooked, rough, and full of Pith, like the Walnut-Tree. The Fruit is 
fomewhat oval, and when green, nearly refembles Cherries, both in Colour and Shape, as well 
as the Stalk; which laft is green and ftringy ; extremely long, and divided into feveral 
Branches, each whereof has one of thefe Berries hanging at the end. The Skin of the Fit 
in fome Places is full of little red Spots, is pretty tough, and inclofes a greenith Subftance 
which when ripe becomes like Pap: they ufe it in Winter to rub the Hands with, and prevent 
Chilblains, 

This Fruit has a very hard Stone, like a Cherry-Stone, but a little oblong, and indented with 
five, fix, and fometimes feven Furrows. This Stone receives its Nourithment through a pretty 
large round Hole, that grows ftraighter, as it approaches the inclofed Kernel, which is fimall, 
and cover'd with a'blackifh Skin, not fo hard as that of the Pippin of an Apple. Of the 
Trunk of this Tree they make Boards for common ules. 

If the Chinefe delighted, as we do in Europe, to adorn their Gardens, and make fine Alleys, 
they might, by cultivating their Flowers, and employing certain Trees peculiar to their own 
Country, have very agreeable Walks ; but as nothing feems to them more ridiculous than to 
walk backward and forward, merely for the fake of Walking, they take no care to make 
ule of the Advantages which Nature has beftow’d upon them. 

Among the Trees that I am fpeaking of, there is one call'd Mo-/yen, as thick as the 
{mall of one’s Leg; its Branches are flender, full of Pith, and cover’d witha red Rind, 
fpeckled with whitith Spots, like a Filbert-Tree. They have not many Leaves, but to make 
amends for that Defect, they are very large, being broader towards the Top than in the 
Middle or lower part. They are thin and pretty dry ; their Ribs and principal Fibres are cover’d 
with a fine whitifh Down. They are join’d to the Tree by Stalks, which fpread fo much towards 
the Bottom, that it may be faid they embrace the Branch, and that the Branch proceeds from 
it, as out of a little Tube, making an Elbow in this Place. 

From amidft the Stalks proceed little Buds of an oval Figure, cover'd with Down ; which, 
opening in December, or the Depth of Winter, become large Flowers, like the Mountain-Lilly, 
compofed of feven or eight Leaves full of long Fibres, of an oval Figure, and pointed at the 
Extremities, Some of thefe Trees bear yellow Flowers, fome red, and others white; the Leaves fall 
at the fame time, and often even before the Flowers are open’d. 

Anotber Tree call’d La-mwe has fome Refemblance of our Bay-Tree as to the fize and figure, 
as wellas the fhape of its Branches; which yet are wider, and furnifh’d with Leaves oppofite each 
other, growing by Pairs on fhort Stalks. The greateft Leaves are almoft as large as thofe of the 
common Laurel, but neither fo thick, nor fo dry ; growing lefs and lefs in proportion to their 
Diftance from the end of the Branch. In the Depth of Winter there proceed from between the 
Leaves {mall yellow Flowers, of an agreeable Smell, not much unlike that of the Rofe. . 

Nothing can be fitter to adorn a Garden than the Tree call’d U-tong fou ; which is very large, 
and refembles the Sycamore ; its Leaves are long, broad, and join’d toa ftalk of a Foot in Length. 
This Tree is fo bufhy, and crouded with Tufts, that the Rays of the Sun cannot penetrate. The 
manner of bearing its Fruit is very extraordinary : towards the'end of Auguft there grow at the 
extremities of the Branches, inftead of Flowers, {mall Tufts of Leaves, which are different from 
the reft, being more white, foft, and not fo broad. On the Edge of every Leaf are generated 
three or four {mall Grains of the bignefS of a Pea, containing a white Subftance, of a Talte not 
unlike the Kernel of a Hazle-nut before it is ripe, 
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The Tree call’d Cha-wha would alfo be a great Ornament for Gardens. There are four kinds of aH ue 
it, which bear Flowers, and refemble our Spanifh-Laurel in the Wood and Leaves: thefe latter ee 
do not fall off during the Winter. The Trank is commonly as thick as one’s Thigh. The Top 
is thap’d like the Spani/b-Laurel. Its Wood is of a whitifh Grey, and very fleek. The Leaves, 
which are rang’d alternately on each fide of the Branches, are as large as thofe of the Spanish- 

Laurel, but of an oval Figure, pointed at the ends, and indented on the edges like a Saw; they are 
alfo more thick and firm, being of a dark Green on the upper fide, like the Leaf of an Orange- 
tree, and yellow underneath, with pretty thick Stalks. 

At the Place where the Stalks join to the Tree proceed Buds of the Bignefs, Figure, and Cclour 
of a Hazle-nut; they are cover’d with fine white Hair, and have a Ground like that of Sattin. 
In the Month of December thefe Buds become Flowers, which are double and of a reddifh Colour 
like finall Rofes ; they are fupported by a Calix or Cup, and join’d immediately to the Branch 
without any Stalks, . 

The Trees of the fecond kind are very high: the Leaf is rounded at the end, and the Flowers, 

which are large and red, being intermix’d with the green Leaves, make a very agreeable fhew. 
The two other kinds bear Flowers alfo, but they are fmaller and whitifh: the middle of this 
Flower is full of fimall Filaments, which have each a yellow flat Top, much like thofe in com- 
mon Rofes, with a fmall round Piftil in the middle; at the bottom whereof isa {mall green Ball, 
which as it grows, forms the Film, inclofing the Seed. 

There is another remarkable kind of Tree, partaking fomewhat both of the Juniper and Cy- The % fing 
prefs; for which reafon the Chincfe call it T/e-fong, that is, Funiper, and Ywen-pe, or Cyprefi. ue 
The Trunk, which is about a Foot and a half in Circumference, fends forth Branches almoft markable 
from the very Ground, fubdivided into a great number of others, which ftretching out at forne Tre. 
Diftance from the Trunk, form a thick green Bufh. The Tree is cover’d with a Multitude of 
Leaves, fome like Cyprefs, and the reft like thofe of Juniper; that is to fay, the latter are long, 
narrow, and fharp, having this peculiarity, that they are difpos’d along the Boughs in Rows Odd situa. 
four, five, or fix in Number: fo that looking on the Boughs from the end, they appear like tion 
Stars of four, five, or fix Rays; the Leaves of the firft Row covering thofe of the under Rows 
fo exactly, that thro’ the Spaces between, one may fee diftinétly to the bottom of the Bough. 

The Boughs or Twigs, which are cover'd with thefe long Leaves, are found principally at the 
lower part of the Branches, for towards the Top you behold nothing but Cyprefs. 

Nature feems to have taken Pleafure, in mingling thefe two forts of Leaves in fuch a manner, Variety and 
that fome Branches are entirely Cyprefs, and thefe are the more large and numerous; othets Mixture of 
intirely Juniper; fome are half one and half the other: in fhort, fometimcs one beholds a few i Leaves. 
Cyprefs Leaves grafted at the end of a Juniper Bough; at other times fome {mall Juniper Bough 
fhooting from the bottom of a Cyprefs Branch. The Bark of this Tree is fomewhat rugged and 
of a greyith brown Colour, inclining a little to the red in fome Places, The Wood is of a reddifh 
white, like that of the Juniper, with a {pice of Turpentine in it. The Leaves, befides the Sinell 
of Cyprefs, have an aromatic Scent, but their Tafte’ is tartifh and very bitter. The Tree bears 
fmall round green Berries little larger than thofe of Juniper; the Pulp is of an Olive green, and 
has a {trong Smell. The Fruit is join'd to the Branches by long Stalks of the fame Nature as the 
Leaves: It contains two reddith feeds in the fhape of Hearts, and as hard as Grape-Stones. The 
Trunk of fome of thefe Trees is tall and flender, having Branches no where but at the top, 
which ends in a Point almoft like the Cyprefs: there are others of the Dwarf-kind, growing no 
higher than feven or eight Foot; but as their Trunk and Branches are crooked and wrinkled, there 
is reafon to believe the Chinefe ftunt their Growth by cutting them. When the Tree is young, 
all the Leaves are long, like thofe of Juniper; but when it is old, they refemble the Cyprefs, 

I fhould never have done were I to defcribe the reft of the uncommon Trees or Shrubs, to be 
met with in China; and yet I cannot pofhibly negleét to fpeak of the famous Plant call’d ¥iz feng, : 
which is fo much efteem’d in the Empire, where it bears a very great Price, and is confider’d as Pate gin 
the moft excellent Cordial. It grows no where but in Zartary, for that which comes from the /ng. 
Proviace of Se-chwen is not worth mentioning, As P. Yartoux had full Opportunity and Lei- 
fure to examine this Plant attentively on the Spot, when he affifted in making the Map of the 
Country by the Emperors Order, he has drawn it according to its proper Dimenfions, and 
explain’d its Properties and Ufe as follows: 

“ The moft fkilful Phyficians of China, fays he, mix it in all the Medicines they Prepare 1; wMedicinal 
for the great Lords ; the Price being too high for the common People ; they pretend that it is a Qualities. 
Sovereign Remedy for Decays caus'd by exceffive Labour, either of Body or Mind ; that it 
diffolves Phlegm, heals the Weaknefs of the Lungs, cures Pleurifies, ftops Vomiting, ftreng- 

thens the Stomach and creates an Appetite ; cures the Vapours, and fhortne(s of Breath by 
ftrengthening the Breatt ; fortifies the Vital Spirits, generates Lympha in the Blood ; in fhort, 

is good for Vertigo’s and Dimnels of Sight, and prolongs the Life of old Perfons. 

“ Ttis hardly to be imagin’d that the Chine and Tartars would fet fo great a value on this 

Root, if it did not conftantly produce good Effeéts; even thofe who are in Health frequently 

ufe it to ftrengthen their Conftitution. As for me 1 am perfwaded that if it was in the Hands 

of Europeans, who underftand Pharmacy, it would prove an excellent Remedy, after they had 
examined the nature of it, and found the Proper quantity to be given in different Diforders, 

It is very certain that it rarifies the Blood, as well as warms and puts it in motion; that it affifts 
Digeftion, and ftrengthens in a fenfible manner. After having defign’d what I fhall defcribe 
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in the Sequel, I felt my Pulfe toknow what Condition it was in: I then took one half of the root 
quite raw and unprepar'd, and an hour after found my Palfe more full and quick, my Appetite 
alfo return’d, I felt my felf much ftronger, and was more fit for travelling than before. 

“© However, I did not depend much upon this Proof, attributing the Change I found, to the 


“ Reft we had taken that Day: but four Days after, finding my felf fo fatigu’d and exhaufted 


with Lsbour, that I could hardly fit upon my Horfe, a Mandarin of our Company perceiving 
it, gave me one of thefe Roots, whereof I immediately took the half, and about an Hour after 
my ftrength return’d, I have often ufed it fince, and always with equal Benefit; I like- 
wile obferv'd that the Leaf, and efpecially the Fibres, chew’d while it was frefh, produc’d very 
near the fame Effect. 

“ We often made ufe of the Leaves of Yin feng inftead of Tea, as the Tartars do; after 
which I found myfelf fo well, that I preferr’d them to the very beft Tea. The Colour is alfo 
agreeable, and when one has taken it two or three times, both the Sinell and Tafte prove 
very grateful. 

“ As for the Root it requires a little more boiling than Tea, in order to draw it faffici- 
ently : this Praétice is obferv'd by the Chine/e when they give it to fick Perfons, in which 
cafe they feldom ufe above the fifth Part of an Ounce of the dry Root. As for thofe who are 
in Health, and take it by the way of Prevention, or for fome flight Diforder, I would not 
advife them to take more than a tenth Part of an Ounce ata time, nor ought they to ule 
it every Day. 

“ The manner of preparing it is this: they cut the Root in fmall Slices, and put them in an 
earthen Pan well glaz’d, on which they pour a Gallon of Water ; then taking care that the 
Pan be cover'd very clofe, they put it on a flow Fire, and when the Water is boil’d all away, 
to about a cup-full, it mult be drank immediately. They then pour in the fame quantity of 
Water as before, and boil it after the fame manner to extract all the Juice, and the fpiritu- 
ous Parts of the Root that remain. Thefe two Dofes are taken one in the Morning, and the 
other in the Evening. 

“ With re(pect to the Places where this Root grows, it may fuffice to fay in general: that 
itis found between the thirty ninth and forty feventh Degree of North Latitude, and between 
the tenth and twentieth Degree of Longitude, Eaft from Pe-Aing. Within thefe Limits there 
is a long Chain of Mountainscover'd and furrounded with thick Forefts, which render 
them almoft inacceflible. On the Declivity of thefe Mountains, and in thefe thick Forefts, on 
the Brinks of the Channels, made by the Torrents, or about the Rocks at the Foot of Trees, 
and amongft all forts of Herbs is the ‘Yi eng found; but it is never to be met with in Plains 
Valleys and Marfhes, at the Bottom of thefe Channels, or in Places too much expofed. 
“If the Foreft be confum’d by Fire, this Plant does not appear again till three or four Years 
after, which fhews that Heat isan Enemy to it; accordingly it hides itfelf from the Sun as 
much as poffible: whence it may be prefum’d, that if it is to be found in any other Country ' 
in the World, Canada is the moft likely Place; whofe Forefts and Mountains, according 
to the Report of thofe who have lived there, very much refemble thefe [ am fpeaking of. 
“The Parts where the Yin-/eng grows, are feparated from Quang-tong, call’d Lyau tong in 
our ancient Maps, by a Barrier of wooden Stakes, which enclofes that whole Province; in 
the Neighhourhood of which the Guards are continually patroling to hinder the Chinefe from 
going out to feck this Root. But in fpite of all their Vigilance, the Chinefe are tempted, by the 
Thirtt of Gain, to flip into thofe Defarts, fometimes to the Number of two or three thou- 
fand ; atthe Hazard of loofing their Liberty and the Fruits of their Labour, if they are fur- 
priz’d, either going out of the Province, or returning into it. 

“ The Emperor chufing that the Tartars, rather than the Chinefe, fhould reap the Advan- 
tage made by this Root, gave Orders, in 1709, to ten thoufand Yartars to go and gather all 
the ¥sn-feng they could find ; on Condition that each of them fhould give his Majefty two 
Ounces of the beft, and for the Remainder they were to be pay’d its Weight in fine Silver: 
by this means it was reckon’d that the Emperor got that Year about twenty thoufand Chizefe 
Pound Weight of it, which did not coft him above the fourth part of the Value. We met 
by chance fome of thefe Tartars in the middle of thofe frightful Defarts; whole Mandarins 
were not far out of our Road, and came one after another to offer us Oxen for our Subfif- 
tence, according to the Command they had receiv'd from the Emperor. 

‘© The following, is the order obferv'd by this Army of Herbali(ts: after they have divided the 
Country according to their ftandards, the Soldiers of each Company, being a hundred in Num- 
ber, extend themfelves in a Line, till they come to the Limits appointed them, leaving a certain 
Diftance between every ten: then they carefully feek after the Plant, advancing infenfibly on 
the fame Point of the Compafs; and in this manner they pafS over the {pace of Country allotted 
them, in acertain number of Days. When the time is expir'd, the Mandarins fixing their 
Tents in Places, where there is good Pafture for their Horfes, fend their orders to every Com- 
pany, and to know if their number be compleat; for in cafe any Perfon is wanting, as it often 
happens, either by their ftragling too far, or being devour’d by Wild-beafts, they fearch for 
him a Day or two, and then fall to work again, in the fame manner as before. 

* Thefe poor People fuffer greatly in this Expedition, for they carry neither Tents nor Beds 
with them, every one being futficiently loaded with his Provifion of Millet bak’d in an Oven, 


which is to ferve him the whole Time of his Journey: fo that they are oblig’d to fleep under 
ce a 
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a Tree, covering them elves with fuch Branches or Pieces of Bark, as they can find. The 
Mandarias fendthem, from time to time, Pieces of Beef or other Meat, which they devour 

after ehey have warm’d it at the Fire. In this manner ten thoufand Men fpent fix Months 

of the Year, and yet, notwithftanding their Fatigues, they fecm’d robuft and good Soldiers. 

The Zartars that attended us met with no better Treatment, having nothing elfe but the 
Remainder of an Ox, that was kill'd every Day, after fifty Perfons had fed upon it, * 

“ To give you fome Idea of this Plant, fo much cfteem’d by the Tartars and Chinefé; 1 fhall ee 
explain the Figure, which I fend herewith, and drew with all the Exactnefs poffible, 
«4. reprefents the Root of itsnatural fize: when I wafh’d it I found it white, and fome- ee 
what rugged asthe Roots of other Plants commonly are. 28% eee 

« B.C. C.D. reprefent the Stalk in its full Length and Thicknef, which is {mooth and almoft 

round; itscolour isa pretty decp red, except towards the beginning, B, where it is whiter as being 

near the Ground. The Point D. is a kind of Knot, form’d by the rife of four Branches, which TheBranches 
proceed from it as from a Center, fhooting ftrait forward at equal Diftances from each other. 


- The lower Part of the Branch is green mix’d with white ; the upper part is much like the 


a 


a 
a 


a 
a 


a 


a 


a 


‘ Stalk, that is, of a deep red, a little inclining to the Colour of a Mulberry, but towards the 


Edges the two Colours gradually unite, Each Branch has five Leaves of the fize and figure as The Le ves. 

reprefented in the Plate. It is obfervable that thefe Branches are equally diftant from each other 

as well as from the Horizon, for they fill with their Leaves a round Space very nearly parallel 

to the furface of the Ground. 

“ Tho’ I have drawn but half of one of thefe Leaves F with any Accuracy, all the re(t may 

eafily be conceiv’d and finith'd from thence. I do not remember ever to have feen Leaves 

of this Largenefs fo very thin, and of fo finea Contexture. The Fibres of it are very well 

diftinguifh’d, and have onthe upper part a few whitith Hairs. The fine Skin that is between 

the Fibres rifes towards the Middle a little above them. The upper fide of the Leaf isa 

dark, and the under a whitifh Green, a little fhining: all the Leaves are curioufly indented 

at the Edges, 

“© From D the Center of the Branches of this Plant rifes a fecond Stalk DE, very ftrait The Fruitor 

and fmooth, of a whitith Caft, from the Beginning to the End, where there is a Clu(ter of Betty. 

twenty four very round Berries, whofe Skin is of a bright Colour, very fine and finooth, 

inclofing a white foftith Pulp, which is not good to eat. I have only defign’d two of them, 

which are of their natura) fize, and are mark’d with the Figures 9, 9. As thefe Berries 

were double, (for fome of them are fingle) each contain’d two rough Stones of the Bignefs 

and Shape of common Lentils, but feparated, tho’ they lay on the fame Level. This 

Stone is not fharp on the fides like Lentils, but is nearly all over of an equal Thicknefs. 

Every Berry adheres toa fmooti Filament or Stalk, equal on all fides, pretty fine, and of 

the Colour of that of our fmall red Cherries ; which Filaments, proceeding like Rays from 

the fame Center, gave the Bunch of Berries itsround Form. The Stone, which like the 

Stone of other Fruit is hard, and inclofes a Kernel, always lies in the fame Pofition with 

the Filament that bears the Berry, whence it comes that the Berry, inftead of being round, 

is a little flat on each fide. When it is double there is a little Dent between the two Parts, 

of which it is compofed ; it has alfo a little Beard on the Top, When the Berry is dry, 

there remains nothing but a wrinkled Skin, that adheres to the Stone, and becomes of 

a dark red, almoft black. 

*« As this Plant dies and grows again every Year, its Age is difcover'd by the number Age of the 

of Stalks already put forth, whereof there always remains fume Sign, as may be feen in the Plant how 

Figure at the {mall Letters 4, 6,4; by which it appears that the Root 4 was in the feventh dilcover a3 

Year, and the Root H in the fifteenth. As for the Flower, having never feen, I cannot Its Flower. 

defcribe it: fome have told me that it is white and very fmall; others that the Plant 

bears none, no body ever having feen any. 1 fhould rather believe, that being very frnall 

and no way remarkable, it has not been minded: what confirms me the more In this 

Opinion is, that thofe who fearch after the Fiz feng, wanting nothing but the Root, defpife 

and reject all the reft as ufelefs. 

“* ‘There are Plants which, befides the Clufters of Berries already defcrib’d, have a Berry OtherSpecies 

or two altogether like the former, ftanding an Inch, or an Inch and half, below the Clufter ; °! the Flan. 

and then they fay one ought, to obferve the Rumb to which thefe Berries point, becaufe 

they feldom fail to find another Root a few Paces from thence on the fame Point of 

the Compafs or thereabouts. The Colour of the Berries, when there are any, diftinguithes this 

Plant from all others, and difcovers it at once ; but then it often happens that t are 

none, tho’ the Root be very old : fach was that mark’d in the Figure by the Letfr H, 

which bore none, tho’ it was in its fifteenth Year. 

“« There is no propagating this Plant by Art, fince none have ever feen its Seed ; which Circum- Has no Seed. 

ftance probably gave rife toa Fable current among the Tartars, who fay : that a Bird picks it up, 

as foon as it is in the Ground, and not being able to digeft it, it purifies in his Stomach, and 

grows in the Place where the Bird dungs, I rather believe that the Stone remains a long 

time in the Earth before it takes Root ; and this Opinion feems confirm’d from the Roots 

that are found no longer, but fmaller, than the little Finger, tho’ they have produc’d more 

than ten Stalks in as many different Years. 

“* Tho’ the Plant I have defcrib’d, had four Branches, yet there are fome that have but Variable in 
, se two. the Branches. 
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two or three, others again have five, and even feven, which laft are the fnelt of all 
Bat natin However, every Branch has always five Leaves as well as that which I have defign’d, unlefs 
rave “« the number has been diminith’d by fome Accident. The height of the Plant is proportion- 
able to its Thicknefs and number of Branches; thofe who have no Berries, 
fmall and very low. : 
Marks ofthe‘ The Root that is large(t, moft uniform, and has the fewelt Strings, is always the beft 
belt Roots. ‘* for which Reafon that mark’d His preferable to the other. I cannot tell why the Cainefe have 
“ call'd it fin feug, which fignifies the Reprefentation of a Man. For my part I never faw any 
Reafon of its “ in the leaft inclining to human Shape ; and thofe whofe Trade is to gather it, have affurd 
Name. “me, that they as feldom find any Refemblance of a Man in the ‘Yi eng, as in other Roots 
‘“‘ which are fometimes by Chance of an odd Figure. The Tartars call it with great Reafon 
Orbota, that is, the Chief of Plants. For the reft it is not true, that this Plant grows in 
the Province of Pc-che-li, on the Mountains of Yung-pin-fi, as P. Martini tells us on the 
Authority of fome Chincé Authors. But they might eafily have been decciv'd, becaufe 
that is the Place where it is brought to when it comes from Tartary. 


: are commonly 


a 
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‘The Reot “ Thofe who fearch for this Plant preferve nothing but the Root, burying in one Place 
ee “all they can procure of it in the Space of ten or fifteen Days. They take great Care to 


wath the Root, and clean it well witha Brush; then dipping it fora Moment in fealding 
How prefer- “* hot Water, they dry it in the Smoak of a kind of yellow Millet, which communicates a 
vel, “« little of its Colour to it. The Millet is boil’d with a little Water over a flow Fire, and 
the Roots being plac’d upon fimall Sticks of Wood layed crofs-wife over the Veffel, and 
cover'd with a Linnen-Cloth, or another Veflel, by Degrees become dry. ‘They may be 
alfo dry'd in the Sun, or even at the Fire ; but tho’ they preferve their Virtue this way, 
they are not of the Colour that the Chinefe admire. When they are dry’d they muft be 
kept clofe in a dry place, otherwife they will corrupt or grow worm-eaten.” 
Uncommon With Refpect to Animals, befides thofe already {poken of, China produces a great number 
Animals. of Fallow-Beafts of all forts, except Lions, fuch as wild Boars, Tigers, Buffalocs, Bears, 
Camels, Stags, Rhinocerofes, &c. But as thefe kinds of Beafts are well known, I thall only 
{peak of two others, which are peculiar to China, and are feldom met with in other Countries. 
KindofDro- The firft of thefe is a kind of Camel or Dromedary, no taller than an ordinary Horfe ; 
medary. having two Bunches on his Back, cover’d with long Hair, which make a fort of Saddle. 
The Bunch before feems to be form’d by the Back-bone and the upper part of the Shoulder- 
bones, being bent backwards, not unlike the Bunch which the Indian Cows have on their 
Shoulders ; the other Bunch joins to the Buttccks, Its Neck is fhorter than the common 
Camels, and much thicker, cover’d with thick Hair, as long as that of Goats ; fome of them are 
of a yellowifh Dun-Colour, others are a little upon the Red, and blackifh in fome Places. 
The Legs are not fo long and flender in Proportion as thofe of other Camels, fo that it feems 
more fit to carry Burdens. 
The Musk The other Animal is a kind of Roe-Buck, call'd by the Chinefe Hyang-chang-t/e, that is, 
Roe-Buck. The Odoriferous Roe-Buck, ot The Mufe Roe-Buck. Chang-t/e fignifies a Roe-Buck, and Hyang 
properly a Sweet Smell: but it alfo implies Odoriferous, when join’d to a Subftantive, becaufe 
then it becomes an Adjective. One of the%e/uit Miffionaries, who defcribes it, relates nothing 
but what he was an Eye-witnefs of ; “« I bought one, (fays he) when it was juft kill’d, in 
Defcription ‘‘ order to fell it me; and preferv’d the Part which they ufually cut to take out the Mufk, 
of it. ‘‘ which is dearer than the Animal itfelf. The thing happen’d as follows : 
« As the Mufk-Deer is found in a Chain of Mountains on the Weft-fide of Pe-king, while 
“I was difcharging the Duty of my Miffion, in the middle of thofe Hills, (where there is a 
“* (mall Church, and Congregation of Chri/fians) the poor Inhabitants of the Village went a hunt- 
“‘ ing, in hopes that I would purchafe the Game, to carry with me to that Cityy and when 
«* they had kill’d two, a Male and a Female, they brought them to me, while they were yet 
‘* warm and bleeding. Before we agreed on the Price, they afk’d if I wasfor having the Mufk 
as well as the Flefh (becaufe fome buy only the latter, leaving the former to the Hunters, 
* who fell it to thofe that deal in this Commodity) and as it was chiefly the Mufk which 
I wanted, I reply’d, I would buy the whole Animal, and got it for a Crown; then they 
“ immediately took the Male and cut off the Bag, left the Mufk fhould evaporate, and tied 
“ the Top of it clofe with a Pack-thread. Thofe who would keep it out of Curiofity dry it. 
Its Musk “ The Mufk is generated in the inward part of the Bag, and fticks all round it like a 
how gene- ‘* kind of a Salt. There are two forts: but that which is in Grains, and call'd Tew- 
fatedsy ‘< pagehyang is the moft precious ; the other nam'd Mi-hyang is the leaft efteem’d, becaufe it 
 jstoo fmall and fine. The Female produces no Mufk; or at leaft the Matter which 
“« fhe yields having the Appearance of Mufk, has no Scent. 
Tt feeds on “The ufual Food of this Animal, as I was told, is the Flefh of Serpents, which tho’ of 
Serpents.  ‘* an enormous Size, are eafily kill’d by it ; becaufe when they are at a certain Diftance from 
“ the Roe-Buck, they are fuddenly overcome with the Scent of the Mufk, and grow fo 
feeble that they are not able to ftir. This is fo certain, that when the Peafants go to cut 
Wood, or make Char-coal in the Mountains, they have no furer way to preferve them- 
felves from thefe Serpents, whofe Bite is exceeding dangerous, than to carry about them 
a few Grain of Mufk : being thus arm’d they fleep quietly after their Dinner; and if any 
Serpent advances towards them, it is ftupify’d all of a fudden, by the Smell of the Mufk, 
and can approach no nearer, “ That 
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« ‘That which happen’d on my Return to Pe-Aing, was in fome Meafure a Confirmation 
that the Flefh of Serpents is the principal Food of the Mufk-Animal. Part of the Roe- 
buck being drefs'd for Supper, one of thofe who was at Table happen’d to have an exceeding 
Averfion for Serpents, and this to fo great a Degree, that the bare mentioning of them 
in his Prefence would make him exttemely fick. As he knew nothing of what was reported 
of this Animal and the Serpent, I was very careful to fay nothing at all about it, but I obferv'd 
his Countenance very attentively. He took fome of the Roe-Buck, as others did, with a 
Defign to eat it, but he had no fooner put a bit in his Mouth, than he found an extraor- 
dinary loathing at his Stomach, and would not touch any more. The reft cat of it very 
heartily, he having been the only Perfon that had an Averfion for this fort of Meat.” 
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Of the Lakes, Canals, and Rivers of China ; as alfo of 
the Barks, and Veffels of Burden. 


HE great Plenty which China fo happily enjoys, is owing much to the Goodnefs and Lakes, Ca- 

] _ Depth of its Soil; but chiefly to the great number of Rivers, Lakes and Canals, nal ae 

wherewith itis water’d: there not being a City, nor even a large Country Town, Ch 
efpecially in the Southern Provinces, but what is fituated upon the Banks of fome River, Lake, 
or Canal; whereof as I have had Occafion to fpeak at large in feveral Places of this Work, 
I fhall, to avoid Repetition, only juft mention fome few over again to refrefh the Reader's 
Memory. 

pene the Lakes, to be met with in moft of the Provinces, the Chief are: (1) The Tong- Chief Lake:, 
ting Hu, in the Province of Hit-guang, which is eighty Leagues or more in Circumference ; 
(2) The Hong- Hit, one part of which is in the Province of Kyang-nan, and the other in that 
of Che-kyang; and(3) the Ho-yang Hi, in the Province of Kyang-/i, otherwife call’d the Lake 
of Zhau-chew, [or Fau-chew.] This laft being thirty Leagues in Compafs, is forin’d by the Con- 
fluence of four Rivers, each as large as the Loire, which come out of the Province of 
Kyang-fi. It is alfo fubjeét to Hurricans like the Seas of China; for in lefs than a quarter of 
an Hour the Wind will veer round all the Points of the Compafs, and fometimes fink the 
largeft Barks. 

In approaching the moft dangerous part of the Lake, a Temple appears built on a fteep Dangerous 
Rock ; on fight of which the Chinefe Mariners beat a kiad of Brafs Drum, to inform the fe 
Idol of their Arrival, and lighting Wax Candles in Honour of it, upon the Fore-part of the ae 
Bark, burn Incenle, and facrificea Cock. ‘J’o prevent thefe Inconveniences Barks are ftation’d 
here on Purpofe to fuccour thofe who are in Danger of being caft away ; altho’ it often 
happens that thofe who are appointed to give the Affiftance, are the moft forward to work 
the Merchants Deftruction, in order to enrich themfelves with the Spoil, efpecially if they think 
they can do it without being difcover’d. Neverthelefs, the Vigilance of the Magiftrates of China 
is very great: A Mandarin places his chief Glory in atfiftingthe People, and (hewing that he 
has a Paternal Affection for them. In tempeftuous Weather you fee the Mandarin of Fau-chew, 
after giving Order not to crofs the Lake, go in Perfon to the Side of it, and there continue 
alt Day long ; with Defign to hinder, by his Prefence, any one from rafhly expofing himéelf 
tothe Dangers of perifhing, thro’ Greedinefs of Gain. 

Beftdes thefe principal Lakes there are many others in the feveral Provinces, which, together Canals.’ 
with a multitude of Springs, Rivulets, and Torrents, that defcend from the Mountains, have 
given Occafion to the induftrious Chinefé of cutting numberlefs Canals, wherewith all their 
Lands: are water'd. There is fcarce a Province but what has a large Canal of clear and 
deep’ Water, inclos'd between two Caufeways, cas’d with flat Stones, or Marble Slabs, laid 
on the Ground, and faften’d in Pofts of the fame Materials, by means of Grooves, The 
Canals are cover’d with Bridges at convenient Diftances, confifting of three, five, or feven 
Arches, in order to open a Communication between the feveral parts of the Country. The 
middle Arch is always exceeding high, that Barks may pafs with their Mafts up: The Tops 
of the Arches are well built, and the Piers fo narrow, that at a Diftance the Arches feem to 
hang in the Air, , 

The principal Canal difcharges itfelf on the Right and Left into feveral other fmall ones ; 
which are divided again into a gteat number of Brooks, that run to fo many different large 
Towns, and even confiderable Cities. They alfo often form Ponds and {mall Lakes, whereby 
the neighbouring Plains are water’d. The Chine, not contented with thefe Canals, which 
are of infinite Conveniency for Travellers and trading People, have dug many others with 
admirable Induftry and Art, for the Reception of Rain, to water the Plains cover’d with Rice; 
for Rice requires to be almoft continually in, Water. : 

But nothing of this Kind is to be compar’d to the great Canal, call’d Yun-lyang, ot Royal tun-harg, 
Canal, which is three hundred Leagues in Length. The Emperor Shi-tfit, ‘eho was Chief 2 Reval 
of the Weftern Tartars, and Founder of the twentieth Dynafly of the Ywen, undertook and ay 


executed this grand Work, which is one of the Wonders of the Empire. ‘This Prince having 
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conquer’d all China, and being already Mafter of Wefern Tartary,(whi > i 

of Pe-che-li, as far asthe Great Mogol s Empire, Bo, and ee Tee ck 
Refidence at Pe-king, to be, asit were, in the Center of his vatt Dominions that he mi ht 
govern them with the greater Eafe. But asthe Northern Provinces were unable to furnith Provite : 
fufficient for fuch a large City, he caus’d a vat number of Veffels and long Barks oe 
built, in order to fetch from the Maritime Provinces Rice, Callicoes, Silks Merchandizes, 
and other Commodities neceflary for the Maintenance of his numerous Court and Troops. 

But finding this Method dangerous, and that Calms detain’d the Provifions too long Ca 
Storms occafion’d many Ship-wrecks, he employ’d, at an infinite Expence, innumerable Work- 
men,. who with incredible Induftry carry’d on through many Provinces this prodigious Canal, 
upon which all the Riches of the South and North are convey'd. After it has crofs’d the Pro- 
vinees of Pe-che- and Shan-tong, it enters that of Kyang-nan, and dilcharges itfelf into 
the great and rapid Whang-bo, or Yellow River; whereon having fail'd fortwo Days you comé 
to another River, and prefently after find the Canal again, which leads to the City of 
Whay-ngan. From thence pafling ‘by many Cities and Towns, it arrives at Yang-chew, one of 
the moft famous Ports of the Empire; and a little beyond it enters the great River Yang-tf2- 
kyang, one Day's Journey from Nan-king. Contiruing your Courfe on this River to. the 
Lake Po-yang in Kyang-fi, you crofs it, and enter the River Kan-kyang, which divides that 
Province nearly into two equal Parts,and afcend the Streamvas far as Nav-ngan. From thence 
you go by Land to Naw-hyong, the chief City of Quang-tong, where you embark upon a 
River, that carries you to Kan-ten: fo that you may travel very commodioufly, by means of the 
Rivers and Canals, from Pe-Aing to the fartheft part of China, being about fix hundred Leagues 
by Water. To facilitate the Navigation of this Canal, they commonly allow a Fathom and 
an balf Water; but when the Stream is fwell’d and threatens to overflow the neighbour- 
ing Fields, they take care to make Trenches in divers Places, in order to keep it within Botinnte: 
There are Infpectors appointed, who vifit the Canal continually, accompany’d with Work 
men to repait the damag’d Places. , 

China abounds alfo with navigable Rivers, ‘as appears from the Defcription already given 
of the Provinces ; wherefore it will be fufficient to fpeak here of the two great Rivers which 
run acrofs this vaft Empire. . 

The firft (call’d Yang-t/e-kyang, commonly tranflated, The Son of the Sea, or Ta-kyang 
that is, The Great River, or fimply Kyang, The River, by way of Eminence) runs from 
Welt to Eaft, rifing in the Mountains belonging to the Country of the Ti-fan, about thirty 
three Degrees of Latitude. It receives’ different Names, according to the.different Places 
it pafles through ; and, dividing into feveral Branches, forms a great many Iflands full of 
Rufhes, which ferve as Fewel for the Cities round about. " Firft croffing a Skirt of the Pro- 
vince of Yun-nan, it afterwards runs through thofe of Se-chwen, Hi-quang, and Kyang-nan. 
Its Stream is very rapid, but after making many Windings and Turnings in thofe Provinces, 
(where it lofes and refumes' its Name of Ta-Ayang) as far as the City of Kin-chew, it begins 
to be flacken’d by the Sea Tide, (which meets’ it at the City of Kyew-Ayang,) and glides along 
more flowly ; thenceforward it is fo gentle at all times, but efpecially at the new and full 
Moon, as to admit’ being fail’d upon.’ It paffes next by Nen-king, and falls into the Eaftern 
Sea, over-agaiaft the Ifle of Tjong-imlng. 3 
"This River is broad, deep, and exceeding full of Fifh, The Chinefe have a common 
Saying, That the Sea is without a Shore, and the Kyang without a Bottom; Hay vu-pin, 
Kyang vii-ti. They pretend that in feveral' places they find no Bottom with a Sounding- 
Lead, and that in others there are two or thrce hundred Fathom Water; but it is probable 
in this they exaggerate, and that their Pilots have judg’d fo, only becaufe they found no Bottom 
with their Lines, which'do not exceed fifty or fixty Fathom. 

It feems they are miftaken likewife in tranflating Yang-4fe by the Son of the Sea; for the Cha- 
raéter ‘us'd in writing Yang, is different from that which fignifies the Sea, tho’ the Sourld 
and Accent are the fame. Among its various Significations that given to it formerly ftrength- 
ens this Conjeture: for in the time of the Emperor Yu it denoted a Province of China, 
bounded on the South, by this River, which it is thought took the name thereof, becaule the 
Emperor diverted the Waters which overflowed the Province into its Channel. : 

The fecond River is call’d Whang-ho, or, the Yellow River: A Name given to it on account of 
the Colour of its Waters, which are mix’d with yellowith Clay, wafh’d off its Banks by the 
Force of its Stream. It rifes about the thirty fifth Degree of Latitude, in-the mountainous 
Country. of the.Tartars of Koko nor, which having paffed thro’, it runs for a while along the 
fide of the great Wall, and then taking a fweep round the Lands of the Ortos Tartar’, re-enters 
China between the Provinces of Shan-fi and Shen-fi. Next it crofles the Province of Ho-ngn, 
with part of Kyang-nan; and after a Courfe of about fix hundred Leagues, difcharges itfelf into 
the Eaftern Sea, not far from the Mouth of the River Yang-zfe-Ayang. 

Altho’ this River is exceeding large, and traverfes a great Extent of Land, yet it is not very 
navigable, becaufe it is almoft impoflible to fail up it, without a ftrong, as well as fair Wind. 
Sometimes it makes great Havock in the Places thro’ which it paffes, where breaking its Banks, 
it fuddenly overflows the Country, and lays whole Villages and Cities under Water ; for which 
Reafon they are oblig’d to make long and thick Dikes in certain Placcs to reftrain the Waters. 
The Lands of the Province of Ho-nan being low, and the Banks liable to be broken coe 
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f have elfewhere obferv'd they us'd to be formerly, they raife, by way of Precaution, roand 
moft of the Cities, at the Diftance of more than a Quarter of a Mile from the Wall, a 
ftrong Inclofure or fort of Bank made of Earth, cover'd with Sods. . pee 

The Canals, as well as Rivers, are all cover’d with Barks, of various Sizes; which fome- Rid g 
times lye fo clofe together for more than three Quarters of a Mite, that it is impoftible to {queeze Canals. 
in one more amongft them, ‘They reckon about ten thoufand which belong to the Emperor, 
and are wholly employ’d in carrying Tribute and all forts of Provifion from the Provinces to be Sia 
the Court. Tliefe imperial Barks, call’d Lyang-chwen, or Barks of the Provifions, have all ji.) Barks. 
flat Bottoms, and are of equal Breadth from Head to Stern, ‘There are others which are 
appointed to carry Stuffs, Brocades, Pieces of Silk, &c. which are call’d Long-t-chwien, that 
is, Barks. with Dragon-habits ; becaufe the Emperor's Arms are Dragons with five Claws, and 
his Garments and Moveables are always adorn'd with the Figures of Dragons in Embroidery or 
Painting. 

Each Bark rakes but one Voyage ina Year, and carries no more than one fourth Part of 
its full Burden. They pay, the Mafter of the Bark a certain Sum out of the Royal Treafury, 
according as the Place from which he fet out is diftant from the Court: for inftance, if he 
comes from the Province of Kyang fi, which is above three hundred Leagues from Pe-king, 
they give him a hundred Taéls. This Sum, tis true; feems too little for defraying his Expence; 

Bat then he gets what, docs that and a good deal more, by the Liberty of taking in Paflengers 
as well as Goods, which pafs the Cuftom Houles Toll-free. 
There is a third fort of Barks, higher and finaller than others call’d ‘Z/s chwen, which are ap- Thofe for 
ginted to. carry the Mandarins to their refpective Governments in the Provinces, and Perfons of ee 
Bittingion, who ate fent from, or call’d to Court. "They have two Decks, upon the firft of which, “"”~” 
there is a compleat Apartment reaching from one End to the other, about feven or eight Foot 
high ; its Rooms are painted within and without, varnifh’d, gilt, and extremely neat: but I have 
given a particular Defcription of them in another Place, [p. 286.] There a Mandarin may fleep, 
cat, ftudy, write, receive Vifits, &c. In hort, has every thing as convenient and neat about him 
ds in his own Palace: Indeed it is impoffible to travel more agreeably than in thefe Barks, : 

There are befides an infinite number of Barks belonging to private Perfons, fome very com Several Sorts 
modious, which are hir’d to the Literati or rich Folks, who have Occafion to travel ;: others ila 
miuch larger, made ufe of by.the Merchants, for carrying on Trade: and laftly, there are a pros 
digious Multitude of Barks where whole Families dwell, having no other Habitation, and live 
more conveniently than in Houfes on Land. In the finalleft fort, which have no Cabbins, they 
make a kind of Tilt or Arch of thin Mats about five Foot fquare, to defend them from the Rain 
and Eleat of the Sun. , 

You fee likewife fome that may be call’d a-kind of Galleys; which are convenient for failing Kind of Gal 
upon the Rivers, along the Sea-coaft, and among the Iflands, Thefe Barks are as long as Mer- leys. 
chant-men of three hundred and fifty Tuns., ‘But as they are fhallow, and draw no'more than 
two foot of Water ; as alfo their Oars are long, and do not extend a crofs the Sides of the Bark 
like thofe in Europe, but are plac'd on the Outfide, in a pofition almoft parallel to the Body 
of the Bark, every Oar ts eafily mov'd by a few Hands, and the Veffel made to go very {wiftly. 

J fhall fay nothing here of certain finall Barks, built in Form of a Dragon, and drefs’d out 
every Year ona Feftival-day, whereof an account has been. given already [p. 101) 

The Merchants trading in Timber and Salt, who by the way are the richeft in all China, Rafts ot 
inftead of Barks to carry their Goods, ufe a fort of Rafts, or Floats, made in the following man- Floats on the 
ner: After the Timber, which they cut down in the Mountains, and neighbouring Forefts, of Rivers: 
the Province of Sv-chwen, is brought to the fide of the River Kyang;. they take what is necef- 
fary to make a Raft, four or five Foot high, and ten long. Then boring Holes in both ends of the 
Pieces of Wood, they run thro’ them twifted Oziers, with which they faften the reft of the 
Timber together, and fo form a Raft, floating on the River, of any length ; which is propor- 
ticn’d to the Wealth of the Merchants, there being fome half a League long. The feveral Parts 
of the Raft thus put together, move eafily any way, like the Links of a Chain. Four or five 
Men on the Forc-part guide it with Poles and Oars; while others, plac’d all along the fide at 
equal Diftance, help to conduct it, They build thereon, from Space to Space, Booths cover'd 
with Boards, or Mats, where they pyt their Moveables, drefs their Vidtuals, and take their reft. 

In the different Cities which they touch at, they fell their Houfes along with their Timber ; and 
thus they float above fix hundred Leagues, when they carry their Wood to Pe-hing. , 

As the Chinefé fail upon the Sea, as well as Rivers, they have ‘always had pretty good Ships; ships for 
and pretend to have crofled over the Indian Seas long before the Birth of Cérift. But whats Sear 
ever Knowledge they may have had of Navigation, they have not brought it to a greater Per- 
fection than their other Sciences, 

Their Ships, which they call Chwen in common, with Boats and Barks, are nam’d t 
Portugucfe Soma, or Sommes, but for what Reafon is not known. Thefe Veftels are i Aa ae ia 
compar’d to ours, the largeft of them carrying no more than from two ‘hundred and fifty to 
three hundred Tuns. They are properly no other than flat Burks, with two Maits, and not abote 
cighty or ninety Foot in length. The Fore-part is not made with a Beak, but rifes up fomewhat 
like two Wings or Horns, which make an odd Figure ; the Stern is open in the middle to receive 
the Rudder, and fhelter it from the beating of the Waves, ‘This Rudder, which is about five or 
fix Foot broad, may be eafily rais'd or lower’d by means of a Cable, faften’d to it from the Stern. 
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Thefe Veffels have neither a Mizzen-maft, Bow -fprit, nor Scuttles; all the Matting confifts of 
a Main-maft, and Fore-maft, to which they add fometimes 2 very fmall Top-maft of no 
great ufe. The Main-maft is plac’d near the Fore-maft, which ftands very forward upon thc 
Prow ; the Proportion of one to the other is commonly at two or three, and the Leneth 
of the Main-maft is ufually two thirds of the Length of the Veffel. = 

Their Sails are made of Matts of Bambi, (a kind of Canes common in China) divided into 
Leaves like 2 Pocket-Book, and join'd together by Poles, which are alfo of Bambi. At the 
Top there is a piece of Wood, ferving for a Sail-Yard ; and at the Bottom, a fort of Plank 
above a Foot broad, and five or fix Inches thick, which keeps the Suil fteady, when they 
have a mind to lower it, or hoift it up. Thefe forts of Ships are no good Sailors ; tho’ 
they hold much more Wind than ours, becaufe of the Stiffnefs of their Sails, which do not 
yield to the Gale: yet as they are not built in fo commodious a manner, they lofe the Advan- 
tage they have over ours in this Point. 

Their Veffels are not caulk’d with Pitch and Tar, as thofe of Europe, bat witha par- 
ticular fort of Gum; which is fo good, that a Well or two, made in the Bottom of the 
Hold of the Ship, is fufficient to keep it dry: for hitherto they have had no Knowledge 
of a Pump. : 

Their Anchors are not made of Iron, like ours, but of a hard and heavy Wood, which 
for that Reafon they call Zye-md, that is, Iron Wood. They pretend that thefe Anchors are 
much better than the Iron ones; becaule, fay they, thefe are apt to bend, which thofe of the 
Wood they ufe never do: however, they commonly tip both the Flukes with Iron. 

The Chinefe have on Board neither Pilot nor Mafter, the Velie] being wholly under the Ma nage- 
ment of thofe who fteer her. It muft be contets’'d, however, that they are tolerable Seamen, and 
very good Coafting-Pilots, but indifferent Pilots in the main Sea. They lay the Head of the 
Ship upon the Rumb, on which they propofe to fail ; and without giving themfelves any 
Pain about the Deviation of the Vefiel, thus hold on their Courfe as they think convenient. This 
Negligence proceeds, no doubt, from their making no long Voyages, yet when they have a mind 
they fail tolerably well. 

As the five “Fefiit MiMionaries, who went from Siam to China, in 1687, (embarking the 
feventeenth of Yu, on Board a Chinefe Soma, the Captain of which belong’d to Kan-tin,) 
had Leizure enough, during their Voyage, to examine the Structure of thefe forts of Veffels ; 
the particular Defcription which they made of them, will give the Reader a moft exact Know- 
ledge of the Chine: Navigation. 

The Ship they embark’d in, according to the way of reckoning among the Indian Portu- 
guefe, carry’d nineteen hundred Pies; which at the Rate of one hundred Catis, or one hundred 
and twenty five Pound a Pic, comes to near one hundred and twenty Tuns : a Tun Weight is 
computed two thoufand Pounds. The Model of it was tolerably handfome, except the Fore- 
part, which was flat, and without a Beak. Its Mafting was different from that of our Veffels, 
with refpeét to the Difpofition, Number, and Strength of the Mafts. Its main Maft was 
plac’'d within a fmall matter where our Fore-Maft ftands, fo that the two Mafts were near 
to one another. For Stays and Shrouds it had a fimple Rigging, which reach’d from Star-board 
to Lar-board, that it might be always faften’d out ofthe Wind. It had alfo a Bolt-fprit and 
Mizzen-maft, which was plac’d to the Lar-board. As for thefe latter they were very fmall, and 
fearce deferv'd the Name; but to make Amends, the Main-maft was extremely large in Pro- 
portion to the Veffel ; and to ftrengthen it ftill more, it was fupported by two Fifhes, or 
Side-beams, Jafh’d to it, reaching from the Keelfon up to the fecond Deck. Two flat pieces 
of Wood ftrongly faften'd by Pegs on the Top of the Main-maft, and join'd together at the 
upper ends, extending feven or eight Foot above the fame, fupply’d the Place of a Top-matt. 

Tt had two Sails, the Main and Fore-Sail both made of Matts: the firft was forty-five 
Foot in Hight, and twenty-eight or thirty Foot in Breadth; the fecond was proportionable 
to the Maft that carry’d it. They were furnifh’d on both fides with feveral Rows of Bambi, laid 
along the Breadth of the Sail, near a Foot afunder on the Outfide, and fomewhat farther 
afunder on the Side next to the Maft ; on which they were ftrung by means of feveral Chaplets, 
or Rings, that took up about a fourth part of the Breadth of the Sail, reckoning from the 
Side where there were no Braces. So that the Matfts divided the Sails into two very unequal 
Parts, leaving more than three Quarters of them on the Side of the Braces ; whereby eftch 
Sail was difpos'd to turn upon its Maft as upon a Hinge, and run without Difficulty towards 
the Stern, at leaft twenty fix Points, when it was neceflary to tack about, fometimes bearing 
upon the Maft, and fometimes only upon the Chaplets. The Yard ferv’d for Rat-lines above ; 
and a great round Pole as thick as the Yards, perform’d the fame Office below: It like- 
wile ferv’d to keep the Sail ftraight, which, to prevent its tearing, was fupported in two Places 
with Planks, fufpended by two Ropes, hanging down from the Top of the Malt for this Pur- 
pofe. Each of the Sailshad but ane Brace, one Bow-line, and what the Portugue/e call a Spider ; 
which is a long Parcel of {mall Tacklings on the Edge of the Sail from Top to Bottom, 
about two Foot afunder, whofe ends are faften’d to the Brace, where they makea ftrong 
Knot. 

This fort of Sail folds and unfolds like a Skreen, When they would hoift the main Sail, 
they made ufe of two Wind-laffes, and three Hialliards or Ropes, which pals thro’ as many 
Pulleys fix'd at the Head of the Main-maft. When they were about furling the Sail, ney 
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laid hold of it with two Iron Hooks, and after loofing the Ropes, they folded the Plates 
one after another, hauling them down forcibly with the Hooks, ; ane S 

The Rigging being ill-contriv'd, the ordering of it takes up a great deal of Time ; wherefore Rigging ill 
the Chine, to fave Trouble, let the Sail flap to and fro during a Calm. It is eafy to fee that 4 cumter- 
the enormous Weight of this Sail, join'd to that of the Wind, which aé¢ts upon the Maft teme. 
as upon a Lever, would drive the Prow under Water, if they had not prevented this Incon- 
venience by their Method of ftowing; for they load Veffels much more behind than before, 
to counter-balance the Force of the Wind: hence it happen’d, that when they were at Anchor, 
the Prow was all above Water, while the Stern lay very deep under it. Indeed there is 
this Advantage in the Largenefs of their Sail, and its Situation upon the Fore-caftle, that 
they proceed very {wiftly, when fteering right before the Wind; nay, can, if we believe 
them, keep up with our beft Sailors, and even leave them behind, But then with a quar- 
terly or Side-Wind they cannot hold it, and are driven out of their Courfe: not to mention 
the Danger they are in of being turn’d about, when they are furpriz’d with a fudden 
Flurry of Wind. 

In fine Weather they carry’d, hefides a Sprit-Sail and a Top-Sail, a Driver, (which was 
plac’d on the Side of the Sail that had no Braces) Bonnct-Sails, or Drabblers, and a fquare Sail 
on the Mizzen-maft ; all of them made of Callicoe. 

The Stern was cleft in the middle to make Room for the Rudder, to lie in a kind of TheStern. 
Chamber, which (helter’d it from the beating of the Sea in ftormy Weather. This Chamber 
was form’d by the two fides of the Poop, which leaving a large Opening outwards, approach'd 
nearer within, and form’d an accute Angle, the Point whereof was cut off, to give the 
Rudder fufficient Room to play. : : 

This Rudder hung by two Cables, the two ends of which were wound about a Capftan The Rudder, 
plac’d on the higheft part of the Stern, in order to raife or lower it, as Occafion ferv'd; 
then two other Cables (a) pafling under the Veffel, were carry’d up to the Fore-part of the 
Prow, where they were kept tight alfo by the help of a Capftan, and when flacken’d ferv'd in 
place of the Hinges, by which ours are faften’d to the Stern-poft. To augment the Force 
of the Steerfman, the Rudder had a Whipftaff, feven or eight Foot long, but without 
either a Handle or Pulley: there were alfo faften’d four Tacklings, two to each Side of 
the Veffel, and one of each Couple was turn’d feveral times over the end of the Whipftaff, 
to enable the Steerfiman to keep the Rudder in its proper Pofition. 

A Rudder made after this manner can fcarcely be felt by a large Veffel; partly becaufe the very incon- 
Ropes, by whofe means it communicates its Motion, eafily ftretch, but chicfy by reafon of itsconti- vee"* 
nual Wabbling, occafion’d by the inccflant Trembling of thofe Ropes: from whence arifes 
another Inconvenience, namely, that there is all the Difficulty in the World to keep the Veffel 
fteady on the fame Rumb, They have begun to make Soma, which the Portngtic/e call 
Moftifas, becaufe they fix Rudders to them after the European manner, without varying in 
other Refpects from the Chinefe form of Building. The King of Siam had fome of them made, 
carrying feven or eight hundred Tun each, which were much the largeft that ever were feen 
of the fort. 

The Pilot made no ule of a Mariner’s Compafs, but fteer’d his Courfe by a Card of a very The Card or 
fimple make. The Rim of the Box was divided into twenty four equal parts, which Compals. 
mark’d the Points or Winds, and were plac’d upon a Bed of Sand; which did not ferve fo 
much for laying them foft and fecure againft the Agitation of the Veffel, which every Moment 
deftroy'd the Equilibrium of the Needle, as to hold the Paftils, wherewith they perfum’d them 
inceffantly, But this was not the only Regale thefe Compafles received from the fuperfti- 
tuous Chin’, who look’d upon them as fure Guides in their Voyage ; for their Blindnefs 
was fo exceeding great as to offer them Victuals by way of Sacrifice. 

The Pilot took great Care to furnifh his Binocle well with Nails, by which it appears how How they 

unfkilfol this Nation is in Navigation, The Chinefe are affirm'd to be the firft Inventors of itin Ail- 
the Mariner's Compafs, but if this be true, they have made little Advantage of it. They "® 
directed the Head of the Ship to the Rumb they defign’d to fteer upon, by the help of a Silken 
Thread, which divided the Surface of the Card in two equal parts, ftom North to South. 
This they perform'd in two different manners: for Inftance, to fail North-Eaft, they put 
this Rumb parallel to the Keel of the Ship, and then turn’d the Veffel about, till the Neddle 
became parallel to the String; or elfe, which comes to the fame thing, putting the Thread 
parallel to the Keel, they made the Necdle point to the North-Weft. The Needle of the 
largeft Compafs was not above three Inches long ; at one end there was a kind of Flower-de- 
Luce, and a Trident at the other. They were all made at Nanga faki [in Fapan.] 

The Bottom of the Hold was divided into five or fix large Chambers, feparated by ftrong The Hold, 
Wooden Partitions. Inftead of a Pump they had only a Well at the Foot of the Main-maft, 
from whence they drew the Water with Buckets. Tho’ the Sea ran very high, and the 
Veffel was deeply laden, yet thro’ the Strength of its Planks, and Goodne(s of its caulking 
it fcarce let in any Water. 

This Caulk is a kind of Compofition of Lime, Oil, or rather Rofin, which diftils from the The Caulk- 
Tree call'd Tong fou, [fee p. g] and Ockam of Bambi. ‘The Lime is the principal Ingredient, and '"S~ 


(a) Thefe two Cables, I fuppofe, were falten'd to the lower end of the Rudder, 
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when the Stuff is dry, one would take it for Lime, and nothing elfe. This fort of Caulking befides 
being more cleanly, is free from that loathfome Smell of Tar, which reigns on board our Ships, 
and is intolerable to thofe who are not accuftom’d to it. But there is a {till more confiderable 
Advantage in this fort of Caulking, in regard their Ships are thereby fecur'd againft Accidents of 
Fire, which ours are expos'd to by the Pitch and Tar. 

Anchors. The Anchors were of Wood, except the Sheet-Anchor, whofe Flukes were cover’d with 
Plates of Iron. 

Allthe Tackling, as well as the Cables, are made of Ratan Cane, or of Hards of the Cocoa- 

Tree, call’d by the Portugucfé, Carro. 

Ship's Crew, The Ship's Crew confifted of forty feven Perfons, including the Officers. The Pilot had 

and Officers. nothing to do but to fet the Compas, and appoint the Courfe ; the Steerfman direéted 
the working of the Ship ; and the Captain provided Neceffaries for the Men without giving 
himfelf any farther Trouble: and yet every thing was done with furprizing Readinefs, This 
Harmony proceeds from the Intereft that the Crew has to preferve the Ship ; every one hav- 
ing a Share in the loading (B). The Officers and Sailors, inftead of recciving any Pay, have the 
Liberty of putting a certain Quantity of Merchandizes on Board the Veffcl, where each has 
his particular Apartment ; the Space between the Decks being divided into different Cabbins, 
In thort, it may be faid in general, that the Chinc/e are diligent, attentive, and laborious, wanting 
nothing but a little Experience to make them very good Sea Men, 








Of the Money which, at different Times, has been current 
in China. 


Golda _ NL. Y two forts of Metals, viz. Silver and Copper, are current in China, to purchafe 
Cooma O Neceffaries, and to carry on Trade. Gold is on the fame Footing as precious Stones 
eS in Europe, for it is bought like other Merchandize, and the Ewropeans, who traftic 
there, make confiderable Profit by dealing in it. 
Sitver not As for Silver, it is not coin’d as in Europe, but is cut into bits, great or fmall as Occa- 
ae fion requires ; and its Value is rated by the Weight, not the Prince’s Image, They generally 
“carry about them, in a neat japann’d Cafe, a pair of fmall Scales, not unlike the Roman 
Money- Balance. It is compos'd ofa little Plate, an Ivory or Ebony Beam, and a Weight. The Beam, 
eeales: which is divided into minute Parts on three fides, is fufpended by Silken Strings at one of the 
ends, in three different Points, that they may more eafily weigh things. This fort of Ballance 
is exceeding exaét, for any Money from fifteen or twenty Taé/s down to a Sous, and lefs, ma 
be weigh’d therein, with fo great Nicety, that the thoufandth Part of a Crown will fenfbly 
turn the Scale. 
Standardof Their Silver is not equally fine: but as we fix the greateft Degree of fine(t for Gold at twenty 
Siwerand it four Carats, they divide their Alloy into one hundred parts, which is the Degree of the fineft 
Alloys. Silver. However one meets with Silver,from ninety toan hundred Parts ; alfo fome of eighty Parts: 
but this is reckon’d the bafeft Alloy, and will not pafs unlefs the Weight be augmented, till it 
amounts to the Value of that which is current in Trade. 
Sia cee The Ingots, which are the fineft Silver, are us'd only in paying large Sums. The Chinefe 
inconvenient afe very fkilful in judging at Sight of the fineft of Silver, and are fcarcely ever miftaken. The 
inreale Difficulty is to make ufe of the Ingots, inthe Retale way: for fometimes they are forc’d to 
ayade: put it in the Fire, and beat it thin with a Hammer, in order to cut it more eafily into little 
Bits, and give the Price agreed upon ; whence it happens that they are always longer in mak- 
ing the Payment than the Purchafe. They own it would be more convenient to have, as in 
Europe, Money of a fix’d Value, and determinate Weight : but then they fay the Provinces 
would fwarm with Clippers and Coiners, whereas that Inconvenience is not to be fear’d, 
while they cut the Silver, in order to pay for what they buy. As in cutting it fo often, 
it is hard to avoid lofing fome {mall Particles, fo you will fee poor People very bufy in 
gathering and wathing the Dict, that is thrown out of the Shops into the Streets, the Trifle 
they find being fufficient to fubfift them. 
RcbPer Copper Money is the only Sort that has any Charadters ftampt thereon, and is of Ufe in 
“ney Retale Bufinefs: thefe are fmall round pieces or Deniers, with a hole in the Middle, which they 
ut on Strings by hundreds, to the number of a thoufand. The Metal is neither pure nor 
farorser'd Ten of thefe pieces go to a Sous, ten Sous make the tenth part-of a Chinefe Crown, 
call'd Lyang, and, by the Portuguefe, Tacls, which are in Value about a hundred Sous of French 
Money. Thefe finall pieces have been the current Moncy of China in all times; and the 
Curious preferve fome that were coined in the Reigns of the moft ancient Emperors, and have 
either pafs'd from Family to Family, or have been found in the Ruins of Cities and Palaces. 


(n) I am rather of Opinion this Harmony is owing tothat in the Minds of the Chine, above all other People. See p. 
great Law of Submiffion, Induflry, and Good Nature, ingrafted st, 278, and elfewhere. ' 
d What 
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What fam going to relate, is taken from an ancient Book, concerning Coin |) Authes 
ef which lived under the Dynafty of the Song: it was fent to me by P. Dent, ik Ere ath from 
treats of the Matter and Form of Coins, their Infcriptions, Value, and the DY Rie ac 
which they were current: he then {peaks of uncertain Money, that is, Money, the * ae Coin, 
whofe Currency is unknown ; foreign Coin introduc’d by Trade; and laftly, the fuperr . 
Coins, or thofe, concerning which, in Procefs of Time, the People thro’ Folly have aus 
tain’d certain fuperftitious Notions. 

The Word Zfjen, which was formerly us’d to exprefs what we call Moncy, properly, a 
fignifies The Water of a Fountain that runs without ceafiag, and figuratively, that fort uf Metal onepee 
which continually paffes from Hand to Hand : but for a long time palt, they have given it 
the Name of T/jen ; thus they fay, Tong-t/yen, Copper Money; In-tf{ven, Silver Money ; for fo 
they term at Kan-ton the Piafters and French Crowns. : 

The Copper us’d for this fmall Coin being not purc, as I faid before, but always mix’d, Copper Co. 
the pieces of a good Alloy have four parts of Lead to fix parts of Copper ; which Mixture is nop? 
the Caufe that the red Copper lofes its Colour, as well as Sound, and the Money made 
of it, tho’ thick, may be eafily broken with one’s Fingers. Thefe pieces ferve for trifling 
Expences ; but if the Sum laid out be any thing confiderable, they give them Strung, in form 
of a Chaplet or Beads, each containing a thoufand. 

The Time was when Gold and Silver Coin were current in China, as well as Copper. The od and 
Chinefe Author cites an ancient Book, which afferts that under the Reign of Yx, Founder of teeth 
the firft Dynafty, call’d Hya, Gold, and Silver, and Copper were in ufe ; and that under other 
Dynatfties there were Emperors, who permitted the Ule of foreign Pieces of Gold and Silver, 
throughout their Dominions. 

There was alfo Money made of Tin, Lead, Iron, and even bak’d Earth, on which Figures Money of . 
and Characters were ftamp'd. It isreported, that after the Reign of the Han, a certain Prince ee 
caus'd Money to be made of feal’d Earth, compaéted with a ftrong Glew ; and taking a Fancy ‘ 
to put down Copper Money, he gather’d as much as he poflibly could, amounting to a prodi- 
gious Quantity, and burying it very deep in the Earth, caus’d the Workmen employ’d therein 
to be flain, that none might know where it was hidden. 

Certain little Shells, call’d Pawey in China, and Koris in the Kingdom of Bengdl, have like- Koris Shells. 
wile ferv'd for {mall Money, [or Change] feveral of them going for one of the Copper Pieces : 
but they did not continue long in ufe. 

With refpeét to the Form of Money, it has been of different Figures, under different prefene Céi- 
Reigns. Since the time of the preceeding Dynafty, the Copper Pieces have always been round, “4 Money 
and with a fquare Hole in the Middle: which Hole is edg’d with a Border, rifing a little, and °™** 
was made, that they might be ftrung, and carry’d about, ready told by thoufands ; every hundred 
being feparated by a String twifted about the laft Piece. It appears from the Hiftory of the 
Dynafty of the Han, which is very ancient, that in thof Ages the Money was pierc’d in 
the fame manner, 

According to ancient Authors, befides the round Money, there were current, in the Beginning ancient 
of the firft Dynafty, fome call’d Tau, which fignifies a Cut/a/i, as having been of that Shape: Money of 
Another fort refembl’d the Back of a Tortoife, and for this Reafon was nam'd Quey; La(tly, others uli 
term'’d P#, were of an extraordinary Form, as reprefented in the Plate. The round Money — 
was commonly an Inch or an Inch and an half Diameter, and fome was twice as large. 

That call'd Pd and Tau, was five Inches long, and feem to have refembled the Cupans of 
Japan: But, tho’ pierc’d on the Top, it was very inconvenient for Ufe, and on that account was 

ut down. 
: At one time there were Pieces fo finall, that they were call’d Geefe Eyes; and fo thin, that Coinof the 
they fwam on the Water, and in handling were in Danger of been broken, It requir’d no lefs Seg. 
then ten thoufand of them to buy a Meafure of Rice, fufficient to fubfift a Man for ten 
Days. The firft appear’d under the Song, and did not continue long in Ule, becaufe People 
refus'd to take them in the way of Trade. 

Under the firft Dynafty of the Zang, the Banks of the Ye/lcw River having tumbl’d down, Coinof the 
the Emperor was inform’d that there were found three thoufand three hundred Pieces of Money three firit 
with three Feet ; the Charaéters imprefs’d thereon were defac’d, and the Earth had eaten into Dyes 
them. This fo very ancient Coin was doubtlefs current under the firft Dynafties of the Hya, 
ae and Chew: for the Emperors of thofe Times kept their Court not far from that great 

iver, 

But what Mark or Infcription is on this Money ? That of Evrope is ftamp’d with the Head None ftam- 
of the Prince; but in China it is otherwife. According to the Genius of that Nation, it eins 
would Ibe deem’d indecent and difrefpeétful to the Majefty of the Prince, for his Image to Tenge 
be perpetually pa‘fing thro’ the Hands of Dealers, and the Dreggs of the People. 

The Infcriptions on their Coin are commonly the pompous Titles given by the reigning Ufual In- 






. . . . 5 . . 
Princes, to the different Years of their Reign : as for Inftance, The Eternally Shining ; The ©riptions. 


Supremely Peaceful; The Magnanimous, &c, The Learncd are not deceiv'd by thefe Infcrip- 
tions, fo as to take every new Title fora new Emperor ; as fome Evropeans, unacquainted 
with the Cuftoms of the Empire, have done, and by that means multiply’d the Number of 
the Emperors. ‘The late Kang-bi is perhaps the only Monarch, who, throughout one of the 
longeft Reigns, never affected to aflume fuch Titles, : 


On 
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On other Money may be feen the Names of the reigning Family, of the Tribunal that 
prefides over the Mint, or of the City where it was coin’d. Some are mark’d with the 
Value fet upon them by the Prince: fuch, for Inftance, as Pwan lyang, which fignifies ba/f 
a Tail. There is another fort, whofe Infcription is fingular enough, confifting of thefe four 
Characters: Quey yu ching ti, that is, Money has its Run, and at length returns to the Emperor, 
With Regard to the Characters on the ancient Money, fuch as the P# and Tau, they are 
difficult to explain; The moft fkilful Chinefe ingenioufly confeffing that they can neither under- 
__ ftand nor read them. 
ad gs Some of the ancient Coin being cover'd with Figures, are fuppos'd to have been current in 

gure the earlieft Ages ; and that, to avoid the Labour and Expence, they afterwards were content 

with more fimple Devices, fuch as Chara¢ters are. There are three forts of them engraven, 
confifting of a Mixture of Silver and Tin. One of them, which is round, and weighs eight 
Taéls, reprefents a Dragon in the midft of Clouds; on another, which is of a {quare Form, 
and weighs fix Tuc/s, there is a Horfe galloping; the third is oblong and fhap’d like the Back 
of a Tortoife, with the Word Vang, that is, King, in every Compartment of it: this laft weigh’d 
but four Taels. 

A certain Author attributes the Invention of this Money to Ching-tang, Founder of the 
Dynafty of the Shang ; the Charaéters on the Reverfe were defac'd. The Chincfé give a mifte- 
rious Senfé to thefe Figutes: The Tortoife, fay they, fignifies thofe who are attach’d to 
the Earth ; the Horfe, fuch as are lefs wedded +o it, and rife above it from Time to Time; 
and the flying Dragon reprefents thofe who are intirely difingag’d from earthly Things. There 
are other ancient Coins to be found, ftampt with Dragons ; doubtlefs, becaufe the Dragon is the 
Symbol of the Chincfe Nation, as the Ewgle was of the Reman. 

It is hard to affign what was the juft Value of this ancient Money : tho’ in my Opi- 
nion it ought to be determin’d by the Nature and Weight of the Metal. It is true that Regard 
has not always been had to that Rule; The Princes, who fix the Value, having often rais’d 
or lower'd it, as their own Occafions requir’d, or the particular Species grew fcarcer. 

Chinele But for the better underftanding the Value of Money, whether ancient or modern, it 

Weights. muft be obferv'd, that the Chinefe Pound, call’d Lyang, is fixteen Ounces; the Lyang nam’d 
by the Portugucfe Taels, is divided into ten Parts, call’d by the Chrnefe Tfyen, and by the Por- 
tuguef? Maz; the T/jen or Maz are divided into ten Fiwen, which are equivalent to ten 
French Sotis ; and the Fwen or Sous is divided into ten Li of Silver. The Beam of the Chinefe 
Scales carries thefe Divifions no farther ; and yet with refpect to Gold or Silver of a confi- 
derable Weight, the Divifion is more minute, and almoft extends to imperceptible Parts: for 
which Reafon it is fcarce poffible to convey a juft Idea of them in our Language. They divide 
the Zi into ten Wha, the Wha into ten Se, the Se into ten FZ, the Fé into ten Chin, the 
Chin, which fignifies a Grain of Duj?, into ten Yay, the Yay into ten Myau, the Myax into 

. ten Mo, the Mo into ten Zfjun,’ and the T/yun into ten Sun. 

Se This being known, it will be yet impoffible to afcertain the juft Value of the ancient 

uncertain. Coin: for tho’ the Weight is mark’d thereon, fome of them pafs’d for much more than 
their intrinfic Value came to, There was a Time when the Scarcity of Species oblig'’d 
the Emperor to raife the Value of the very fmall Copper Pieces {fo exceffively, that one of 
them was worth ten of the fame fort, current in former Times. This has often occafion’d 
popular Tumults, becaufe the Merchants rais'd the Price of Commodities in Proportion. 

This Scarcity of Species happen’d either thro’ the fudden Irruption of Foreigners, who loaded 
whole Barks with this Coin, and carry’d it away ; or elfe thro’ the Cautioufnefs of People, 
who bury’d it in time of War, and dy’d without difcovering where it was hid. Copper was 
once fo {carce, that the Emperor caus'd near fourteen hundred Templesof Fo, to be demolith’d, 
and all the Copper Images to be melted down in order to coin them into Money : at other 
times the People have been {ftri€tly prohibited the Ufe of any Veffels or other Utenfils of 
Copper, and oblig’d to deliver them in at the Mint. 

eee Matters were carry’d ftill farther in the Beginning of the Reign of Hong-vi, Founder of 

Ming, the twenty fecond Dynafty, call’d Ming, when Money was become fo very fcarce, that they 
paid the Mandarins and Soldiers partly in Silver and partly in Paper; giving them a Sheet 
of Paper feal’d with an Imperial Seal, which pafs'd for a thoufand little Copper Pieces, or a 
Taél of Silver, Thefe Sheets are yet much fought after, by fuch as build, who hang them 
up asa Rarity to the chief Beam of the Houle; the People and even fome of the Quality 
being fo fimple as to imagine, that it preferves it from all Misfortunes. 

and theFwer, Such Money as this could not have any great Run ; Shop Keepers could never confent 
to give their Commodities for a Scrap of Paper: So that the Quarrels, Law Suits, and other 
Inconveniences, which happen’d every Day, oblig’d the Emperor to put it down, 

It had been introduc’d before with as little Succefs under the Dynafty of the Ywen: but 
Marco Polo is miftaken in affirming, in the eighteenth Chapter of his fecond Book, that the 
Bark of the Mulberry-Tree was employ’d to make the Paper which compos’d this Money ; 
for fuch Trees ate too precious to be deftroy’d by the Chincfe. In effeét it was made of 
the Batk of the Kit-chi, a Tree of little Value, and full of Pith like the Elder, whereof they 
make a ftronger Paper than that of Bambi. 

Moncy, The Copper Money is not hammer’d as in Europe, but caft, and is coin’d no where at 


here coln'd: prefent but at Court. Formerly indeed Money was coin’d at twenty two feveral Places, but in 
. there 


Other Marks 
on Coin. 


Ancient ‘aad Modern: 


there was an exprefs Order for it from the Emperor; and even at a Time when there were 
Princes fo powerful that, not contented with the Quality of Duke, they affumed the Title of 
Kings, yet none of chem ever durft claim the Right of coining: the Moncy current in their Do- 
minions, having always born’ the Emperor’s Mark, however weak his Authority might have 
been. 
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It is eafy to judge that there would be many Debafers of Money in China, if the Silver was Clipping and 


coin'd as well as Copper, fince their finall Pieces of Copper are fo often counterfeited. “The pun 


Chinefe, who follow this Trade, ftamp the falfe Coin with the fame Characters that are upon 
the true, but neither the Metal nor the Weight is fo good. If they happen to be detected they 
ought to be put to Death by the Law: and yet fome Princes have been contented with ordering 
the Hand to be cut off, others, with banithing the Offender ; nay, in the Time of extraordinary 
Scarcity of this fmall Moncy, fome have wink’d at the counterfeit Coin, ull it has been difperfed 
all over the Empire, and then confifcating it, have put it upon the fame Foot with the Imperial 
Money. As the very, {mall Pieces are no longer current, fuch as have any of them beat them 
out with a Hammer, till they are as broad as the Pieces now in Ufe; and being put upon a 
String among the reft, are not perceiv'd by the Merchants, Nay, fome have gone fo far as to 
cut Pafteboard in the fame Form, and mixt them with the reft upon the String ; and the De- 
ceit is not perceiv'd till they come to lay out the Pieces feparately. 


aN g how 
ith’d. 


Of the Coins enciently current in China, I have caus'd feveral to be engrav’d, of which no Ancient un- 


certain Account can be given: forne belong to foreign Countries; but it is hard to determine 
what Countries, becaufe the Chine/e alter the Names fo much that there is no Poflibility of know- 
ing them: for inftance, they call Holland, Hung mau qua, The Kingdom of red-haired Men, 
becaufe they have feen fome of the Dutch with fair Hair and red Beards. Now, How is it pof- 
fible to find out any Country by fuch a Mark ? (a) 

There is other Money whofe Original is very uncertain : only it is conjeétured that they be- 
long’d either to the Zartars of Lyau-tong, who for a time were Mafters of the Province of 
Pe-che-li ; ot elfe to fonz great Lords, or petty Kings, who had revolted, and taken the Title of 
Emperor, : 


czrainCoin. 


In a word, there are certain Coins, with refpeét to which the People at prefent entertain fuper- epee inion 


ftitious Ideas, never thought of in the Ages when they were current. The Charaéters of Figures 
imprefs'd thereon, relate to Epocha’s of Time, or Hiftorical Faéts, the Remembrance of which 
is loft: fuch is, for inftance, the Coin ftamped with the ? ong-whang and Ki-lin, two fabulous 
Animals, whereof the Chine/é relate a thoufand Stories, The firft is a Bird frequently mention’d 
by us already ; and the latter is, according to them, compos’d of different Parts of feveral Crea- 
tures: it has the Hight and Cheft of an Ox ; the Body is cover’d with broad hard Scales ; it 
has a Horn in the middle of the Forehead, with Eyes and Whilkers, like thofe of the Chinefe 
Dragon, This Animal is the Symbol of the Military Mandarins of the firft Order, 


The late Emperor Kang-bi had a Cabinet wherein he had gather’d all Sorts of Coin, both Karg-4i's Ca- 


ancient and modern; plac’d according to the Order of the Dynajties, by the Care of a Man- 
darin call'd T/ang, Prefident of the Academy of the chief Dodtors of the Empire. The moft 
ancient Coins in this curious Colleétion, are thofe current in the Time of Yau. There are thofe alfo 
of Ching-zang, the Founder of the Second Dynafty ; and a great Number belonging to the three 
celebrated Dynafties (mention'd in the Canonical Book Shu-king) of Hya, Shang and Chew, 
efpecially this laft. 


binetof Coins. 


If thefe Pieces of Money are not genuine, but were counterfeited in latter Times, they might The ancient 
as well have forged Money for all the Emperors of tie firft Dynafties ; but we find the Coin Guin. 
belonging to thefe lattcr Ages wanting, as well as thofe of the moft diftant Times. It is true they S¢""*- 


have fupply'd the Deficiency with Pattcboard Money, made according to the Idea the ancient 
Books give of thofe old Coin ; which indeed are fo nicely imitated, as well with regard to Pro- 
portion of Parts as the Colour of che Metal, that this counterfeit Coin feems to be real. This 
Series of Coins is a concurrent ‘Teftimony of the Truth of the Chinefe Hiftory ; for who can 
doubt there was fuch a Dynafty, and fuch an Emperor, fince the Money coin’d in their Times 
has been preferved for fo many Ages by the Chine/e? 


4 e 








Of the Chinefe Trade. 


HE Riches peculiar to each Province, and the Facility of conveying Merchandife, by Domenic 
Means of the Rivers and Canals, have render’d the domettic ‘Trade of the Empire always Trade of 
very flourifhing, As to its foreign Trade it is {carcely worth mentioning ; for the Chineje, cfinasiways 


finding among theimfelves all Things neceffary for the Support and Pleafures of Life, feldom go 
far from home. So long as China was govern’d by Emperors of its own, the Ports were always 


4P fhut 


(a) The Chine know Holland by that Name well enough, Fobn's Count b ‘ i 

4 y by t 7 ry, the Mogel's Empire, Tartary, the IMand of 
lr eer their aad the Name of St. Laurence, Newfoundland, and ieaueneeaBle other Places ke 
‘ at Chincfe, as we wrongly call them, could fin which EF h i fantallic Nz 1, 5 

it out by that Name? It is the fame with regard to Prefer to the Natives, Moe Ets ee ere 


7 flourithing. 
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fhut up ta Foreigners; but the Tartars, fince they became Maflers thereof, have open'd them 
to all Nations: therefore, to give a full Account of the Chinefe Trade, it is neceffary to fpeak, 
as well of that which they carry on among them(elves, and with their Neighbours, as of that 
carried on by the Exropcans with them. 
Exceeds the ~The inland Trade of China is fo great, that the Commerce of all Evrope is not to be com- 
pivedeh par’d therewith ; the Provinces being like fo many Kingdoms, which communicate to each other 
gether. their refpeGive Productions. This tends to unite the feveral Inhabitants among themfelves, and 
makes Plenty reign in all the Cities. The Provinces of Hi-quang and Kyang-(7 fupply thofe 
with Rice that are not well provided ; that of Che-kyang furnifhes the fineft Silk ; Kyang-nan 
Varnith, Ink, and all Sorts of curious Works ; Yun-nan, Shen fi, and Shan fi, yield Iron, Copper, 
and feveral other Metals, Horfes, Mules, Furs, &c. Fo Ayen produces Sugar, and the beft Tea; 
Se-chiven, Plants, Medicinal Herbs, Rhubarb, &. and fo of the reft; for it is not poffible to 
give a particular Account of the Commodities peculiar to each Province, 
de exceeding All thefe Riches, which are readily convey’d from Place to Place along the Rivers, are fofd in 
rift, a very fhort Time; you may fee, for inftance, Dealers who, in three or four Days after their 
Arrival in a City, (ell fix thoufand Caps proper for the Seafon. Trade is never interrupted except 
on the two firft Days of the firft Moon, which they fpend in Diverfions, and the ufual Vifits 
of the New Year: At all other Times every Thing is in Motion, as well in the Cities as in the 
Country. The Mandarins themielves have their Share in Bufinefs; there being fome among 
them who put their Money into the Hands of trufty Merchants, in order to improve it in the 
; way of Trade. : 
ena ne In fhort, there is not any Family to the very pooreft of all, but what with a little good Ma- 
ches. “nagement can find Means to fubfift very eafily by Traflic. There are many of them, whofe 
whole Stock does not amount to above a Crown, and yet the Father and Mother, with two or 
three Children, are maintain'd out of the Profits of it, procure filk Garments for Days of Cere- 
mony and in a few Years Time, enlarge their little Commerce to fomething confiderable, Al- 
though this may feem not very eafy to comprehend, yet it is no more than what happens every 
Day: for inftance, one of thefe fall Merchants, who has about fifty Sous, will buy Sugar, Meal, 
and Rice, and make finall Cakes, which he has bak’d an Hour or two before Day, to kindle, 
as they exprefs it, the Heart of Travellers; which done, his Shop is hardly open before all his 
Ware is carried off by Country People, who come in Crowds ina Morning to every City, by 
the Workmen, the Porters, the Children of the Ward, and thofe who are in Law. ‘This little 
Trade in a few Hours produces a Profit of twenty Sous, the half of which is fufficient to main- 
tain his fmall Family. 
Clinefexd In a word, the moft frequented Fair affords but a faint Refemblance of the incredible Crowds 
dicted to of People to be feen in the Generality of Cities, who are bufy in buying or felling all forts of 
ao Commodities. It were only to be wifh’d the Chinefe Merchants were a little more honeft in 
their Dealings, cfpecially when they trade with Foreigners; they always endeavour to fell as 
dear as they can, and often make no Scruple of adulterating their Goods. Their Maxim is, that 
he who buys is for getting Things as cheap as poffibly he can, and would even give nothing at 
all did the Seller confent to it; and upon this Principle they think they have a Right on their 
Side to afk the greateft Price, and to take it if the Buyer is fo fimple or ignorant as to give it: 
It ts not the Dealer who deceives, fay they, It is the Buyer who deceives himfelf. The Buyer is 
under no Compulfion, and the Profit which the Merchant gets is the Fruit of his Indufry. How- 
ever, thofe who act according to thefe deteftable Principles, are the firft in praifing Honefty and 
Difintereftednefs in others; fo that they ftand {elf-condemned. 
Their Fo- Trade flourifhing at fuch a Rate, as I have obferv'd, in all the Provinces of China, it is not 
i at all furprizing that the Inhabitants fhould be fo negligent of foreign Trade, efpecially confider- 
able. ing their Contempt for all other Nations: Thus by Sea they never pafs the Streights of Sonda, 
their fartheft Voyages that Way reaching only to Batavia, which belongs to the Dutch; in like 
Manner on the Side of Malacca, they do not go beyond Achen, and the Limits of their Navi- 
gation Northwards is Yapan; I fhall therefore, as briefly as poffible, mention the Places they 
trade to in thofe Scas, as well as the Sorts of Merchandizes which they import and export, 
That to I. Fapan is the Kingdom which they moft frequent, and commonly fet Sail for it inthe 
Fapar- Month of Yune or Fuly at fartheft. They firft goto Kamboya or Siam, where they carry Goods 
proper for thofe Countries, freighting themfelves there with fuch as are in Requeft at Fapan; 
and at their Return home, find that they have made 200 per Cent. by their Voyage. If they 
go direétly to Yapan from the Ports of China, that is, Kan-ton, A-mwi, or Ning-po, then they 
Commodities export the following Merchandifes: (1) Druggs, fuch as ¥7n-/eng, Birthwort, Rhubarb, Mira- 
arydthi bolans, and fuch like. (2) Areke Bark, White Sugar, Buffalo, and Cow-hides ; as for Sugar 
os they gain greatly by it, even fometimes a thoufand per Cent. (3) All forts of Silks, but chiefly 
Sattins, Taffeties, and Damasks of different Colours, efpecially black: fome of thefe Pieces, 
which coft but fix Zaé/s in China, fell at Fapan for fifteen. (4) Silken Strings for Inftruments, 
Eagle and Sandal Wood ; there being a great Demand for it, on account of its Perfume, among 
the Yapanefe, who are continually cenfing their Images. (5) Laftly, Ewropean Cloth and Cam- 
lets, which have a quick Sale: and tho’ the Chinefé never export afy unlefs they can fell them 
there at the fame Price as the Dutch do, yet they affirm they gain fifty per Cent. thereby ; which 
fhews how confiderable the Profit of the Dutch muft be, one 
. : io 
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The Commodities which the Chinefe Traders load with their Veffcls in Return, are cto readiaer 

(1) Fine Pearls, which coft more or lefs in Proportion to their Beauty and Bigncls, gaining oe ae 
fornetimes a thoufand per Cent. by them, (2) Red Copper in Bars, which they buy from three thence. 
Taéls to four and an half, felling them’ in China for ten or twelve ; alfo wrought Copper, fuch 
as Scales, Chafing-Difhes, Perfuming Pans, Bafons, @&c. thefego off at a great Price in their 
own Country, the Copper being fine and agreeable to the Sight. (3) Sabre-Blades, they coft 
but a Piafter in “fapan, and fell fometimes for ten Piafters in China, where they are much 
efteem'd. (4) Smooth flower'd Paper, of which the Chinefe make Fans. (5) Porcelain, which 
is very beautiful, but not fo ufeful as that of China, becaufe it will not bear boiling Water ; 
it is fold in Yapan much at the fame Price as China Ware is fold at Kan-ton, (6) Japann’d 
Works, which are not to be parallel'd in any part of the World. There is no fettled Price 
forthem : and the Chine/e feldom meddle with them, for fear they fhould not get them off, 
but when they do import any, they fell them extremely dear. A Cabinet not above two Foot 
high, and but a little more in Breadth, has been fold in China for a hundred Piafters. Thofe 
who venture moft to deal in them, are the Merchants of 4-mwi and Ning-po ; becaule they 
carry them to Minii/a and Batavia, gaining confiderably by the Europeans, who are fond of 
thefe forts of Works. (7) Gold, which is very fine, and a certain Metal call’d Tombak, by 
which they gain fifty or fixty per Cent. at Batavia. 

Could the Ezropeans depend on the Honefty of the Chineft, they might eafily carry on a 
Trade with Fapan by their means: but they could not poflibly do any good that way, unlefs 
they bore them Company, were Mafters of the Cargo, and had a fufficient Force to prevent 
their Infults, ea 

II. The Chinefe alfo trade to Manilla: but fcarce any go thither befides the Merchants of Te to Alas 
A-mwi, who carry a great deal of Silk, ftrip'd and flower'd Sattin of different Colours, Em- “*” 
broidery, Carpets, Cufhions, Night-Gowns, Silk Stockings, Tea, China Ware, Japann'’d Works, 

Druggs, 8c. by which they are generally Gainers fifty per Cent, and bring back nothing but 
Piafters. 

IMI. The Trade which the Chine carry cn the moft regularly, as finding it molt eafy Trade to Ba: 
and gainful, is that to Batavia: whither Veffels fail every Year from Kan-ton, A-mwi, and eer 
Ning-po ; putting to Sea towards the eleventh Moon, that is, in December. The Merchan- 
difes they are loaded with are: 

(1) A kind of Green Tea, which is very fine, and of a good Smell, but Song-/o and Bohea Commodities 
Tea are not fo much fought after by the Dutch. (2) China Ware, which is fold as cheap sary'é the 
there as at Kan-ton. (3) Leaf-Gold and Gold Thread, which is nothing but gilt Paper ; noe 
fore of this is fold not by Weight, but in fmall Skains, and is dear, becaufe it is cover'd with 
the fineft Gold: But that which the Chine/e bring to Batavia is fold only by Weight. It is 
made up in Parcels, with large Hanks of red Silk, put in on Purpofe to fet off the Colour 
of the Gold, and to make the Parcels weigh heavier: The Dutch make no ufe of it, but 
they carry it to the Country of the Ma/zyans, where they make confiderable Profit of it. 

(4) Tétenak [or Tuttenague] a Metal, which partakes of the Nature both of Tin and Iron, yielding 
a hundred and fometimes a hundred and fifty per Cent. (5) Druggs ,cfpecially Rhubarb. (6) A 
great Quantity of Utenfils of ycllow Copper, fuch as Bafons, Chafing-Difhes, great Kettles, &c. 

They import from Batavia ; (1) Silver in Piafters. (2) Spices, particularly Pepper, Cloves, and brought 

Nutmegs, &e. (3) Tortoife-Shells, of which the Chinefe make very neat Toys, and among Te 
other Combs, Boxes, Cups, Knife-Handles, Pipes, and Snuff-Boxes, after the European Fathion, 
which they fell for ten Sous. (4) Sandal-Wood ; alfo red and black Wood, proper for Cabinct- 
Work, with another red Wood, commonly call'd Braf/-Wood, which ferves for dying. (5) Agat- 
Stones, ready cut, whereof the Chinefe make Ornaments for their Girdles ; Buttons for their 
Caps, anda kind of Neck-lace. (6) Yellow Amber in Lumps, which they buy very cheap. 
Y Laftly, European Cloth, which they have alfo at a moderate Price, and fell again at 
‘japan. 

This is the greateft Trade the Chinefe drive abroad. They likewife go, but very feldom, pare iO} x: 
to. Achen, Malacca, Thor, Patana, Ligor, which belongs to the Kingdom of Siam, to Cochin- bine eras 
china, Sc. The Trade they carry on at Thor, is the moft eafy and profitable. They would — 
not get even as ‘much as would pay the Expence of their Voyage by going to Achen, if 
they faild of being there in November and December; at which time the Ships of Surat and 
Bengdlave upon the Coatt. 

They feldom import any thing elfe from thefe Countries but Spices, fuch as Pepper, Cinna-.Commodivies 
mon, &e, Birds-Netts, which are counted Delicacies at the Chine/e Tables, Rice, Camphire, rover from 
Ratan, (a kind of very long Canes, which they twift together like fmall Cords,) Torches made‘ 
of the Leaves of certain Trees, that burn like Pitch, and ferve for Flambeaux when they walk 
in the Night; alfo, Gold, Tin, &e, 

It remains only to fpeak of the Trade carry’d on in China by the Europeans ; who have Trade of the 
the Liberty of {carce any Port, except that of Kan-ton, which is open to them at certain times 2«"ea" ig 
of the Year, Not that they go up as far as the City itfelf, but caft Anchor at Whang-pit, an 
Place about four Leagues fhort of it, in the River; which there is fo crouded with a Mul- 
titude of Veffels, that ‘it looks like a large Wood. Formerly Cloths, Chryftals, Swords, 

Clocks, Striking-Watches, Repeating-Clocks, Telefcopes, Looking-Glaffes, Drinking-Glaffes, &c, 
were carry’d thither, But fince the Engli/h come regularly every Year, all thefe are as cheap as 
in 
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in Europe ; and Coral itfelf can hardly be fold there any longer without Lofs: fo that at 
prefent there is no trading to Advantage with any thing but Silver in China, where confiderable 
Profit may be made, by purchafing Gold, which is a Commodity there. 

The Gold to be met with at Kan-ton, comes partly out of the Provinces of China, and partly 
from foreign Cuuntries, as Acheny Cochin-china, Japan, &e. and is all melted over-again in 
that City, except what comes from Cochin-china ; which is commonly the moft fine an} pure 
that can be, when it is bought of the King of that Country: for that fold clandctlincly by 
the People is not fo pure, and therefore they take Care to refine it at Kan-ton. The Chinefe 
divide their Gold by Alloys as they do in Europe. That which is commonly fold, is trom 
ninety Carats to a hundred, and is more or lefs dear, according to the time when it. was bought. 
Itis much cheaper in March, April, and May, than it is from Fuly to Fanuary , becaufe this 
laft is the Seafon when there is the greateft number of Veffels in the Port or Road of Kan-ton. 

There are alto excellent Drugs to be bought in China, feveral forts of Tea, Gold-Thread, 
Muik, precious Stones, Pearls, Quickfilver, &e, but the Trade carry’d on there by the Exropeans, 
confifts chicfy in japann’d Works, China Ware, and Silks, with refpect to which I fhall treat 
more at large in the following Articles. 








Of the Chinefe Varnith. 


t T HOUGH the varnifh’d Works, made at Kan-ton, are neither fo beautiful nor fervice- 


-able by a great deal, as thofe that come from Yapan, Tong-king, and Nan-king, 

Capital of the Province of Kyang-nan: it is not that the Workmen do not employ 
the fame fort of Varnifhand Gilding, but becaufe they fit them up too haftily ; and then if they 
do but pleafe the Eye of the Europeans, they are well enough content. To japan a Piece of 
Work well, it ought to be done at Leifure, a whole Summer being fcarcely fuflicient to bring 
it to Perfegtion ; but the Chzuefé have rarely any by them that were made a confiderable time 
beforchand ; for they almoft always wait till the Arrival of Ships, before they begin, that they 
may do them according as the Europeans fhall direct. 

This Varnith which gives fo fine a Luftre to their Works, and makes them fo much 
efteem’d ,in Ewrope, is neither a Compofition, nor fo great a Secret as fome have imagin’d ; to 
undeceive whom, it will be fufficient to give an Account where the Chinefe get it, and after- 
wards how they ufe it. 

The Varnith, call'd T/, isa reddith Gum, diftilling from certain Trees, by means of Incifions 
made in the Bark. Thefe Trees are found in the Provinces of Kyang-/t and Si-chwen, but 
thofe of the Diftrict of Kan-chew, one of the moft Southern Cities of Kyang-/i, yield that 
which is moft efecin’d. 

The Varnith ought not to be drawn till the Trees are of feven or eight Years Growth, 
for that which is procur’d before, is not fo fit for Ule. The Trunk of the youngeft Tree, 
from whence they begin to draw it, is a Chinefe Foot in Circumference, and the Chinefe 
Foot is much larger than the King's Foot in France. It is faid that the Varnith of fuch 
Trees is better than that which diftills from thofe older, but that they yield much lefs: yet, 
whether there be any Foundation for this Report, is uncertain, becaufe the Merchants make 
no Scruple to mix them both together. Thefe Trees, whofe Leaf and Bark are very like thofe 
of the Afh, are fcarce ever more than fifteen Feet high; and when, they are of that Growth, 
the Trunk is about two Foot and an half in Compafs. It is affirm’d that they bear neither 
Flowers nor Fruit, and that they multiply in the manner following : 

In the Spring, when the Tree begins to fprout, they choofe the moft promifing Sprig that 
proceeds from the Trunk, not from the Branches ; and when it is about a Foot long, they 
coat it with yellow Clay. This Coat begins about two Inches above the Place where it rifles, 
and reaches four or five Inches lower: It is at leaft three Inches thick, is laid on very clofe, 
and cover’d with a Mat carefully ty'd about it, to fecure it from Rain, and the Injuries of the 
Air, It is left in this manne from the Vernal to the Autumnal Equinox, and then they 
open the Earth a very little way, to examine the Condition of the Roots, which the. Sprig 
ufually fhoots forth, and are divided into feveral Strings. If thefe Strings are of a yellowith or 
reddifh Colour, they judge that it is time to feparate the Sprig from the Tree, and then 
they. cut it dexteroufly without doing it the leat Damage, and afterwards plant it. But if the 
Strings are ftill white, it isa Sign they are too tender, and fo they clofe up the Coat again, and 
defer cutting the Shoot till the next Spring. But whether it is planted in the Spring, or 
Autumn, a good deal of Afhcs mult be put into the Hole, prepar’d for that Purpofe; other- 
wile the Pifmires, as they affirm, would devour the tender Roots, ‘or at leaft get out all the 
Sap, and fo caufe them to wither. z 

The Varnith is to be procured from thefe Trees only in the Summer Seafon; for in the 
Winter they yield none, and that which diftils in the Spring or Autumn, is always mix'd 
with Water: befides, they yield it only in the Night-time, and never in the Day. In order 
to draw out the Varnith, they make feveral horizontal Incifions in the Bark, round the 
Trunk, which are tither deeper dr fhallower, according to its Thicknefs, The firft pa! 
4 ° 
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of Incifions is but feven Inches from the Ground, the fecond is at the fame Diftance above 
the firft; and thus at the end of every feven Inches there is a Row of Incifions, not only 
to the Top of the Trunk, but even along fuch of the Branches as are of a fufficient Thickneis 
bear it. 
7 They ufea little Knife with a femicircular Blade to make thefe Incifions, which muft not 
be done direétly downward, but flanting, nor deeper than the Bark is thick. While the Operator 
makes them with one Hand, he thrufts the Edge of a Shell, which he has in the other, as 
far in as he can, that is, about half a Chinefe Inch; and this is fufficient to fupport the Shell 
without any thing clfc. Thefe Shells are very common in China, and much larger than our 
biggeft Oyfter-Shells, The Incifions being made in the Evening, next Morning they gather 
what is run into the Shells ; in the Evening they fix them again in the fame Incifions, and 
continue fo doing till the cnd of the Summer. The Proprietors of thefe Trees do not ufually 
draw off the Varnith themfelves, but let them for the Seafon at the Rate of two pence half- 
penny a Foot to Merchants; who hire Labourers to attend, giving them an Ounce of Silver 
a Month, if they find their own Vidtuals, which is moft common, if not, then they have 
but three half pence a Day. One of thefe Labourers is fufficient to take care of fifty Feet of ‘Tree. 

It is neceflary to ule fome Precautions, to fecure the Labourers from the bad Effeéts of the 
Varnith; fo that whether the Merchants maintain them or not, they are oblig’d to have a pairs 
large Veftel of Oil, wherein has been boil’d a certain Quantity of the Flefhy Filaments which thote who 
are found intermix’d with the Fat of Hogs, and remain after the Fat has been melted: The tay oF Be 
Proportion is one Ounce to a Pound of Oil. When the Workmen go to place the Shells ‘ 
in the Trees, they carry with them a little of this Oil, wherewith they rub the Face and Hands; 
and in the Morning, when they have gather’d the Varnifh, and return to the Merchants, they 
aub themfelves more carefully with it. After Dinner they wafh their Bodics with hot Water, 
prepar’d by the Merchant, wherein has been boil’d a certain Quantity of the following Drugs, 
viz. the outward rough Shell of Chefnuts, the Bark of the Fir-Tree, Salt-Petre in Cryftals, 
and a Sort of Blits, an Herb eaten in China and the Indies; all which are fuppos'd to 
be of a cold Nature. With this Water every Labourer wafhes himfelf very carefully, in a 
little Tin Bafon; for they will not ufe the common Copper Bafons, wherein the Chinefé ufually 
wath their Faces in the Morning, having fome Objection to that Metal. 

During the time they are at work at the Trees, their Heads are cover’d with a Linen 
Bag, ty’d about their Necks, wherein are only two Holes for their Eyes; before them they 
wear a fort of Apron, made of Doe-Skin, which is hung about their Necks with Strings, 
and ty’d round their Middles; they have alfo Bufkins of the fame, and long Gloves on 
their Arms, When they gather this Varnifh, they have a Veffel made of Neat’s Leather, 
faften’d to their Girdle ; then with one Hand they take out the Shells, and {crape them with 
a fimall Iron Inftrument, which they hold in the other, till they have got out all the Varnith ! 
at the Bottom of the Tree is a Bafket, wherein they leave the Shells till the Evening. To 
facilitate coming at the Varnith, the Proprietors take care to plant the Trees not far afunder; 
and when the Time of gathering it is come, they lay a great number of Poles from one to 
another, which faften’d with Cords ferve inftead of Ladders to get up by. : 

The Merchant has always ready at his Houfe, a great earthen Veftel, plac’d under a {quare 
wooden Frame, like that of a Table, fupported by four Feet. On the Frame is a thin Cloth, 
(whofe four Cornets are faften’d to Rings,) lay’d very flack, whereon they pour the Varnith; and 
when the fluid part has run through, they wring out the reft, all but a little that remains Quantity of 
behind, which is fold to the Druggifts, as being fometimes us'd in Phyfic. They ate well ee 
enough fatisfy’d with their Bargain, when a thoufand Trees in one Night yield twenty Pound eee re 
of Varnifh. After the Gathering is over, the Merchant puts the Varnith in wooden Buckets, 
well caulk’d on the Outfide, faftening on the Covers with ftrong Nails. A Pound of Varnith 
while it is frefh, is valu'd at about forty Sous; and the Merchant gains double or more, accord- 
ing to the Diftance of the Place to which it is carry’d. 

The Labourers pay very dear for gathering the Varnith, if they do not take the above- Difeafe cant 
mention’d Precautions. The‘ Difeafe begins with a kind of Ringworm, which in the Space ed by the eft 
of a Day covers the whole Body, Face and all, for it fpreads in a few Hours, and grows very ae a 
red. Soon after the Perfon’s Face becomes bloated, and his Body, which {wells to an extra- a 
ordinary Degree, feems quite cover’d with a Leprofy. To heal a Man attack’d with this Dif. 
temper, they give him immediately a confiderable Quantity of the aforefaid medicinal Water for 
wafhing with to prevent thefe Accidents, which purges him violently : they afterwards make for 
him a ftrong Fumigation with the fame Water, wrapping him upvery clofe. By this means the 
Swelling is remov'd, ‘but the Skin is not fo foon heal’d; for it cracks in feveral places, from 
whence proceeds ‘a great deal of Water. To remedy this, they take of the Herb that I call’d 
above a kind of Bfits, dry and burn it; then upon the part moft affeéted they put the Afhes 
yoke ne the fliarp Humour, the chopp’d Skin dries and falls off, a new Skin fiicceeding 
in place of it. 

The Chinefe Varnith, befides the Beauty it gives to the fmalleft Piece of Work it is apply'd gxcelieneied 
to, has likewife the: Property of preferving the Wood, and hindering the leaft Moifture from of the Vers 
entring it: Pour whatever Liquor you pleafe upon it, and. only wipe it with a wet Cloth 1 
and_ there will remain neither Mark nor Smell behind. But then there is a great Art in ufing 
it: for let it be ever fo good in its Kind, yet there is ftill need of a dextroys and careful Hand 
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to apply it. The Workman ought to be Mafter of a great deal of Patience as well as Skill, to 
find the juft Temper that the Varnith requires; for it it be either too thick or too thin, he will 
make but very indifferent Work of it. 
_ The Varnifh is apply’d in two different Mariners; the one, which is moft fimple, is im-= 
ee "mediately upon the Wood: After it has been well polifh’d, they do it over two or three 
Fans times with Tong-yew, a kind of Oil; and when it is well dry’d, lay on their Varnith as often. 
It is fo tranfparent that the Grain of the Wood appears clearly through its; and therefore if 
they would conceal the Materials they work upon, they lay on the Varnifha great number 
of times, and then it becomes fo glofly that it refembles a Looking-Glafs. When the Work 
is dry, they paint feveral forts of Figures with Gold or Silver, fuch as Flowers, Men, Birds, 
Trees, Mountains, Palaces, &c. over which they lay Varnith once more, but lightly, both to 
preferve and give it a Glofs, 

The other Manner, which is not fo plain, requires more preparation, for it is laid upon a 
kind of Maftic, or Pafte-board, compos’d of Paper, Flax, Lime, and fome other Materials; 
which being well beaten together, and glu’d upon the Wood, makes a Ground very {mooth and 
firm: on this they pafs the Oil before mention’d two or three times, and then apply several 
Lays of Varnith, letting each dry one after another. Every Workman has his own way of 
doing things, which are more or lefs perfect according to his Skill. (a) 

Torefloreits It often happens that by fpilling Tea and other hot Liquors upon thefe Japan’d Works, 
ae) oe they lofe their Luftre, becaufe the Varnifh grows dull, and turns yellow. ‘ The Means, (fays 
" “a Chinefe Author) to give it the fhining Black that it had before, is to expofe it for a 

“ Night to a white Froft, or elle, which is better, to hold it for fome time in the Sun.” 
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China. Ware, Ornament of their Houfes, has been fo much fought after in Europe, and ftill makes 
fo great a Branch of its Trade, that it will not be amifs to acquaint the Reader with 
* the Manner of making it. Some Authors pretend that it is compos’d of Egg-Shells, or of 
Shells of a certain Fifh, bury’d in the Earth for twenty or thirty, or even a hundred Years. 
But this is mere Invention of fuch Writers, who have boldly palm'd their own filly Conjectures 
on the World, in many other Particulars alfo, concerning China; of which they have given 

the moft falfe, and often the moft ridiculous Accounts. 
made only at China-Ware is made no where but in one Town of the Province of Kyarg-/, nam’d 
King-te-ching King-te-ching, which is a League in Length, containing upwards of a Million of Saale, It is 
i See not above three Miles diftant from Tew-/yang, a City of the third Rank, whereon it depends, 
lying in the Diftri& of Yau-chew, one of the Cities of the firft Rank in the Province. 
As P. Dentrecolles had a Church in King-te-ching, and among his Converts there were feveral, 
Curious Ac. Who both made China-Ware, and drove a confiderable Trade in it, he obtain'd from them 
a na an exact Knowledge relating to cvery Branch of this curious Art. Befides this, he has feen 
cles every thing himfelf, and confulted the Chinc/e Books that treat on this Subject, efpecially the Hi- 
ftory or Annals of Few-/yang : for it isa Cuftom in China for every City to print a Hiftory of 
its Diftrict, comprehending its Situation, Extent, and the Nature of the Country; an Account 
of the Manners of the Inhabitants, and the Perfons diftinguith’d for Arms, Learning, or Inte- 
grity of Life; the extraordinary Events, and efpecially the Merchandizes and Provifions which 

are exported or fold there. 

This Miffionary has fearch’d in vain to find out the Inventor of China-Ware, for the Annals 
iis Inventor fay nothing of him, nor whether the Difcovery was owing to Chance or Experience. They 
unknown. : . . + 1 

only fay, that it was exquifitely white, without any Defeét ; and that whatever was tranf- 
ported into cther Kingdoms, had no other Name but The precious Fewels of Fau-chew. And 
lower it is added, The fine China-Ware, which is of a lively fhining White, and a clear Sky- 
Blue, comes all from King-te-ching. It is made in other Places, but it is of a quite different 
Colour and Finenefs. 

In fhort (not to {peak of the other fort of Earthen-Ware made all over China, but to which 
Auemptsto they never give the Name of Porcelain) there are fome Provinces, as thofe of Kan-ton and 
make ite’ Fo-kyen, where they make Porcelain, but Strangers cannot be deceiv’d therein ; for that of 

Fo-kycn is as white as Snow, but has no Glofs, and is not painted with various Colours. The 
Workmen of King-te-ching formerly carry’d thither all their Materials, in hopes of being con- 
‘fiderable Gainers, by reafon of the great Trade then driven by the Europeans at A-musz; but 
‘they loft their Labour, for they could never make it there with Succefs, 

The Emperor Kang-b:, who defir'd to know every thing, caus’d fome Workmen in Porcelain 
to be brought to Pe-/iug, and every thing proper for that Manufacture. They did their ntmoft 
to fucceed, being under the Prince’s Eye, and yet we are affur'd that their Work fail’d. Ie 

is 


Porcelain or Pp ORCELAIN, which is the moft common Furniture us'd by the Chine, and the chief 


(a) For a more particular Account of laying on the Varnith, fce before, P. 9. 
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is poffible the Reafons of Intereft and Policy had a Hand in the Mi(carriage ; but however that 
be, King-te-ching alone has the Honour of fupplying all parts of the World with Porcelain ; 
even the ‘Yapanefé come to China for it. eS 
Every thing that relates to China-Ware, fays P. Dentrecolles (3), (for it is he who {peaks in Heads treat 
the reft of this Article) may be reduc’d to the following Heads: vz. The Materials whereof ed of in thi 
it is compos'd, and how they are prepar’d ; the different Kinds of Porcelain, and the Manner Bree 
of making it ; the Oil which gives it the Glofs, and its Qualities ; the Colours which embellifh 
it, and the Art of laying them on; the Baking, and Meafurcs taken to give it a proper 
Degree of Heat ; laftly, I fhall make fome Reficétions on the ancient and modern Porcelain, 
as alfo on certain things, which render it impracticable for the Chinc/é to imitate thofe Paterns 
that have been or may be fent them. —— 
But before I begin, it may be proper to undcceive thofe who imagine that the Name eee 
of Porcelain comes from a Chinefe Word. Indeed there are fome Words, tho’ but very few a 
in number, which are both French and Chinefe: Thé [or Tea] for Inftance, as we call it, 
is likewife call’d Thé in the Province of Fo-kyen, tho’ the Name in the Mandarin Lan- 
guage is Cha. Papa and Ma ma, are likewife Words, which in fome Provinces, and particu- 
larly at King-te-ching, are in the Mouths of Children, and fignify Father and Mother, But 
as for the Name of Porcelain, it is fo far from being Chine/e, that none of the Syllables whereof 
it is compos’d, can be either pronounc’d or written by the Chinefe; the Sounds not being to be 
found in their Language. It is likely that the Word came from the Portuguc/é, notwith- 
ftanding that with them Porcellana fignifies properly a Cup or Porrenger; and that Lora is 
the Name they generally give to the Ware, which we call Porcelain, and the Chinefe commonly 


Tji-ki. 


1. The Materials of China-Ware, and how prepar'd. 


HE Matter of Porcelain confifts of two forts of Earth, one call’d Pe tun ¢/e, and the ee 
other Kau lin: This latter is mix’d with fhining Particles, the other is fimply white, joxs of 
and very fine to the Touch. At the fame time that a great number of Barks afcend the River Earth. 
from Fau-chew to King-te-ching, in order to load with China-Ware, nearly as many {mall 
ones defcend from Ki-mwen, laden with Pe-tun-tfe and Kau-lin, in form of Bricks ; for 
King-te-ching produces no Materials fit for Porcelain, 

The Pe-tun-tfe, whofe Grain is fo very fine, is nothing elfe but pieces of Rock, dug out of . The Pe. 
Quarries, and made into that Form. All forts of Stones are not proper for Pe-tun-t/e, other- tye. 
wife there would be no Occafion to go twenty or thirty Leagues diftant in the next Pro- 
vince to look for it. The Chinefe fay the right Stones ought to have a greenifh Caft. 

The firft Preparation is in the following manner : They break the Stone with great Iron 
Mallets,.and putting the Pieces into Mortars, reduce them to very fine Powder, by help 
of certain Peftles, the Head whereof is made of Stone, and capp’d with Iron. Thefe Peftles 
work without ceafing, being put in Motion, either by the Labour of Men, or elfe by means of 
Water, in the fame manner as the Hammers of Paper-Mills. They afterwards caft the Powder 
into a great Jar full of Water, and ftirr it up ftrongly with an Iron Shovel; then having 
refted a few Minutes, there rifes on the Surface a fort of Cream four or five Fingers thick, 
which they take off, and pour into another Veffel full of Water. In this manner they agi- 
tate the Water in the firft Jar feveral times, ftill gathering what fwims on the Top, till 
there remains nothing but the grofs part, which they take out and pound afrefh, 

With refpect to the fecond Jar, wherein that is caft which was gather’d from the firft, they Reducedto a 
wait till there is form’d at the Bottom a kind of Pafte, and when the Water appears clear Pafte, and 

‘at Top, they pour it gently off, that the Sediment may not be difturb’d, and throw the Pafte oe. 
into large Moulds to dry: But before it is quite hard, they divide it into fmall Bricks, which ce 
they fell by hundreds; and to this Shape, and its Colour, it owes. the Name of Pe-tun-tfe. The 

‘Moulds wherein this Pafte isthrown, are a kind of large Boxes, whofe Bottoms are cover’d 

with Bricks, plac’d. upright, fo as to make an even Surface, over which they lay a thick 

Cloth ; then they pour in the Matter, which they cover foon after with another Cloth, and 

place thereon a fecond Bed of Bricks, laid clofe together flatwife: All this is done to get out 

the Water more readily, without lofing any thing of the Subftance, which as it grows hard, 

eafily takes the Figure of the Bricks. 

There would be nothing toadd to this Article, if the Chine/e were not additted to adulterate 
their Goods; but People who roll fmall Grains of Pafte in Pepper Powder, in order to mix 
them with the true Pepper, are not willing to fell Pe-tun-t/e unmix’d with proffer Matter; for 
which reafon they are oblig’d to purify it again at King-re-ching, before they ufe it. | 

The Kau-lin, which is another component part of Porcelain, requires fomewhat lefs Labour in , The Kau: 
the Preparation than the Pe-tun-t/e: ‘They find Mines of ‘it in the Heart of certain Mountains, én. ae 

. whofe Surface is cover'd with a reddifh Earth. ‘Thefe Mines are pretty deep, and the Matter 

. we are fpeaking of is found in Lumps, which they make into Bricks, in the fame manner as Like the 
the Pe-tun-t/e, Ido not at all doubt that the white Earth of Malta, call’d St. Paul’s Earth white Earth 
is of much the fame Nature with the Kau-iin, tho’ the {mall fhining ‘Particles have not been of Maha, 


* eb- 


(3) This Account is taken from the Legere: Edifiantes, where there are two Pieces written by this Fe/uit on the Subjed 


how prepar’d 
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tts Quality’ obferv'd in it. The fine Porcelain receives its Firmnefs from the Kau-/li, which is as it were 
the Sinews thereof; and thus the Mixture of a foft Earth gives Strength to the Pe-tun-tfe, which 
is got from the hardeft Rocks. A rich Merchant inform’d me that fome Years ago the Engi hb 
or Dutch (for the Chinefe Name is common to both (c) Nations) bought a Quantity of the Pe- 
tun-tfe, and catry’d it into their Country, to make China-Ware; but that having forgot the 
Kau-lin, their Defign mifcarry’d, as they afterwards own'd: On which Occafion the Chines 
Merchant faid with a Laugh, that They would have a Body, whofe Flefb flould be fipported with- 
out Bones. 
A third in- They have lately found out another proper Ingredient in the Compofition of China-Ware 
eee or which isa Stone, or kind of Crayon, call’d Wha-/hé, whereof a fort of Ptifan is made by the 
Chalk. Chinefe Phyficians, who reckon it deterfive, opening and cooling. They take fix parts of this 
Stone, and one of Liquorice, which they pulverife; and putting half 2 Spoonful of the Powder 
into a Cup of frefh Water, give it the Patient to drink, pretending that this Ptifan cools 
the Blood, and allays the internal Heat. The Perfonsconcern’d in this Manufactory have thought 
fit to ufe this Stone in the room of Kau-lin; and perhaps thofe parts of Europe that yield 
no Kau-lin may furnih Whayhé. It is call’d Wha, becaufe it is glutinous, and partakes fome- 
thing of the Nature of Sope. The China-Ware that is made with it, is fcarce, and much 
Tes Qualities. dearer than the other. The Grain of it is exceeding finc, and as for the Painting, if com- 
par’d with ordinary China-Ware, it as far exceeds it as Vellum does Paper; befides this 
China-Ware is fo light, that it furprifes one who is accuftom’d to handle the other Sorts : It 
is likewife much more brittle than the common, and it is difficult to hit upon the true 
Degree of baking it. Some do not make ufe of the Wha-/hé for the Body of the Work, 
contenting themfelves with making a fine Glue of it, wherein they dip the Porcelain when 
it is dry, that it may take one Lay before it receives the Colour and Varnifh, by which means 
it acquires a good deal of Beauty. 
Hew gre I fhall now explain the Manner of working the Wha-/bé. (1) When they have taken it out 
pared, of the Mine, they wafh it in River or Rain-Water, to feparate the remainder of yellow 
Earth that fticks to it. (2) They then break it, and put it into a Tub of Water to dif- 
folve, preparing it in the fame manner as the Kaw-lin. It is affirm’d that Porcelain may 
__ be made with Wha-shé alone, prepar'd in this manner, without any Mixture. However, one 
a shire of my Converts, who had made fome of this Kind, told me, that to cight parts of Wha- 
nixed.  fhé he puts two parts of Pe-tun-t/e; and that for the reft he proceeded in the fame manner 
as when he made the common China-Ware, with the Pe-tun-tfe and Kau-lin. In this new 
kind of Porcelain 'the Wha-/bé fupplies the Place of the Kau-lin: but one is much dearer 
than the other, for a Load of Kau-lin coft but twenty Sous, whereas that of the Whabé 
ftands.in a Crown; fo that no wonder this fort of Ch:na-Ware fhould be dearer than the 
common. ; 
Alf 'for I fhall add one Obfervation more concerning Wha-/hé: When it is prepar’d and made 
painting Fi- into little Bricks like the Pe-tun-tfe, they diffolve a certain Quantity of them in Water; and 
gures. making a very clear Pafte of it, with a Pencil dipp’d therein trace feveral Fancies upon the 
Porcelain, to which, after it is dry, they give the Varnith, When it is bak’d thefe Defigns 
appear, being of a different White from that of the Body of the Ware, and not unlike a thin 
Vapour, fpread over the Surface. The White of the Wha-/hé is call’d White of Luory, Syang 
ja pe. 
‘Aneihee ae Fey paint Figureson the Porcelain, alfo with She-kau, a kind of Stone or Mineral like 
neralfor  Allum, which gives another kind of white Colour, and is particular in this, that before it is 
ee prepar'd it muft be burnt in the Fire ; afterwards they break it, and manage it like the 
; Wha-fbé: they throw it into a Veffel full of Water, ftir it about, and gather the Cream that 
fwims on the Top from time to time; and when this is done they find a pure Mats, 
which they ufe in the fame manner as the purify'd Wha-/he. 
The She-kau does not enter into the Compofition of Porcelain; for nothing yet has been found 
_ptoper to fupply the Place of the Kau-lin, and give Confiftence to the Ware, but the Wha-/hé. 
If, as they tell me, more than two parts of Pe-tun-t/e be put to eight of Wha-/hé, the Porcelain 
will fink down in the Oven, for want of a Body, or rather, becaule there is not a proper 
Cohefion of the Parts, ‘ 


2. The Oil which gives the Glofs to the Porcelain. 


The Oil of ESIDES the Barks loaded with Pe-tun-tfe and Kau-lin, which lye along the Bank- 
Stone or Var- fide at King-te-ching, there are others full of a whitith liquid Subitance. I knew a 
eon . great while ago, that this was an Oil which gives the Ware its Whitenefs and Glofs, but was 
Borceltin,. ignorant what it was made of ; a thing I have fince learn’'d. The Chinefe Name Yew, given 
to different Sorts of Oil, feems not fo fuitable to this Liquid, as the 7/, which fignifies Varni/h, 

as I believe it would be call’d in-Europe. This Oil or Varnifh is procur'd from a_very hard 

Stone ; but this is no ftrange thing, fince it is pretended that Stones are form'd of the Salts 

and Oils of the Earth, which mix and unite intimately together. rer 

Q 


(c) That is, I fuppofe, The Red-bair'd Men. See before p. 343. 
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> Oil may be gotten from the Stone, whereof the Pe-tun-te are made, yet they choofe 
eee beaut it se wiiter and the Spots are of a deeper Green. The Hiftory of Few lyang, 
tho’ it does not enter into particulars, fays, the Stone proper for the Oil has Spots of the Colour of 
Cyprofi Leaves, Pe fhu ye pan; ot red Marks on a brownifh ground, much like the Plant call’d 

; chi ma tang. 

Tad Sore has eh very well wath’d, it muft be prepar’d in the fame mannet as the How prepars 
Pe-tun-tfe: And when the Cream, or pureft part of the Matter in the firft Jar, or Veffel, has ed. 
been put into the fecond, to about a hundred Pounds thereof, they add a Pound of She-kau, 
made red-hot in the fire, and beaten fmall. This is, as it were, the Runnet which gives it a Con- 
fiftence, tho’ they take care to keep it always liquid. ’ a : 

This Oil of Stone is never ufed alone, but is mixed with another, which is, a9 it were, the oi) of Lime 
Soul of it, and compofed as follows: They take large pieces of Quick-Lime, whereon they en 
throw a little Water with their Hands to reduce it to a Powder; over this they fpread a Lay of . 
dry Fern, and over that again another of Lime. Having thus put on feveral Lays, alternately 
-one upon another, they fet Fire to the Fern ; and when the whole is confum’d, divide the Athes 
between five or fix new Lays of dry Fern: or if there be more of them the Oil will be fo much 

he better. 

7 Heretofore, fays the Hiftory of Few-lyang, befides Fern, they made ufe of the Wood of a 
Tree, the Fruit of which is call’d Se-t/z, To judge from the roughnefs of the Fruit before it is 
Tipe, and by its little Crown, it feems to be a kind of Medlar. | They now make no ufe of it, 
perhaps becaufe it is become exceeding fcarce; and probably it is for want of this Wood that 
the China-Ware made at prefent is not fo beautiful as it was formerly. The nature of the Lime 
and Fern contributes to the goodnefs of the Oil; and I have obferv’d that what comes from 
fome Places is much more valuable than that which is brought from others. 

When they have gotten a fufficient quantity of the Afhes of Lime and Fern,they throw them How prepar-' 
into a Veffel full of Water. In a hundred Pounds of it they diffolve a Pound of She-kau, then edand mixed 
{tiring the Mixture very well, let it reft till there appears upon the Surface a Skin ot Cruft ; wee 
which they gather and put into a fecond Veffel, repeating the whole feveral times. When there 
is form'd a kind of liquid Pafte at the bottom of the fecond Jar, they prepare it, pouring off the 
Water very gently ; and this is the fecond Oil, which is to be mixt with the preceding. In 
order to have a proper Mixture, the two kinds of Oil ought to be equally thick ; for which reafon 
they from time to time dip fmall Bricks of Pe-tun-t/e into both, in order to difcover by their 
Surface, when drawn out, whether the Oil be of an equal Confiftence. So much for the Qua- 
lity of thefe two forts of Oils: As to the Quantiry,the beft way is to mix ten Meafures of Oil of 
Stone, with one Meafure of that made of the Athes of Fern and Lime; thofe who are moft 
fparing, never put in lefs than three Meafures, If the Merchants who fell this Oil are inclin’d 
to tricking, they may eafily increafe the Quantity, only putting Water into it; and to conceal 
the Fraud, adding She-kau in proportion, which hinders the Matter from being too liquid. 

There is another kind of Varnith call’d Th hin yew, that is, Varnifh of burn'd Gold: but I Varnith of 
fhould rather call it Varnith of the Colour of Caft Brafs, or Coffee, or of a dead Leaf. To tuint Gold: 
make this Varnith, which is a new Invention, they take common yellow Earth, and manage it ‘ 
in the fame manner as the Pe-tun-t/ ; and when this Earth is ptepar’d, they ule none but the 
fineft Matter, which they caft into Water, and make a kind of Glue of, about the thicknefS of 
the common Varnifh call’d Pe-yew, made of pieces of Rock-ftone. Thefe two Varnifhes Tf- 
kin and Pe-yew are mix’d together ; and as for this purpofe they ought to be of an equal Confi- 
ftence, trial is made thereof by dipping a Pe-tun ¢/e into each fort, and if the Varnithes enter 
the Bricks, they are deem’d fit for incorporating. They likewife put into the 74-4in, Varnith, or 
the Oil of Lime and Fern-Athes prepar’d as above, and of the fame Confiftence as the Pe-yew ; 
mixing more or lefs of thefe two Varnifhes with the 7/-4in, according as they would have it 
deeper or clearer; to know which feveral Trials muft be made: For inftance, they put two Cups 
full of the T/i-din to eight of the Pe-yew, and to four Cups full of this Mixture they put one 
Cup of Varnith made of Lime and Fern. 

A few Years ago they found the Art to paint with the Z/w7, that is, with the Violet-Colour, Art of gild- 
and to gild the Chsna-Ware. ‘They have alfo try'd to make a mixture of Leaf-Gold with Var- ing andpaint- 
nifh and Powder of Flint, which might be apply’d in the fame manner as they do the red Oil: tis 
but this Attempt did not fucceed, and they found that the Varnith 7/-Ain look’d more beauti- lately in- 
ful and gloffy. At one time they made Cups, applying the gilt Varnith on the Outfide, and vend. 
the pure white within: But they have varied their Method fince. Thus upon a Cup or Veffel, 
which they defigned to varnifh with the T-Ain, they ftuck on a round or fquate piece of wet 
Paper in one or two Places; then having laid on the 7/i-/n, they took off the Papers, and painted 
the Places with red or blue, varnifhing thofe Parts alfo when the Ware was dry. Some fill'd 
up thefe empty Spaces with a blue or black Ground, in order to gild them after the firft Baking. 


3. Manner of making China-Ware. 


B EF ORE I fhew the Method of ufing this Oil, or rather Varnith, it will be Proper China Mane. 

: to give an Account how Ching~Ware is made: in doing which I fhall begin with the f&ory at 

Work that goes forward in the leaft frequented Part of King te ching. There, in a Place encom- Rieger: 
yout 4& pafs'd 


Pe-tun-tfeand 


The Manner of Making 


paé'd with Walls, they have built vat Pent-Houfes, wherein appears abundance of Earthen 
Veffels in rows one above another, Withia this.inclofure an infinite number of Workmen live 
and work, each having his particular Tafk. One Piece of China-Ware, before it.is fit for the 
Furnace, paffes through the Hands of above twenty Perfons without the leaft Confufion, they 
having donbtlefs found that by fuch means the Work goes on the fatter. 

The firft Labour confifts in purifying the Pe-tun-t/e and Kau-lin, from the grofs Parts it 


Kevinhow abounds with when itcomes tothem, To this end they break the Pe-tun-t/e in Pieces,and throw 


purify’d. 


And mixed. 


Smooth Chi- 


it into a Veffel full of Water, ftirring it about with a large Spatula till it is difflolvd: then they 
let it fettle a few Minutes; after which they gather what fwims on the Surface, repeating the 
fame in the Manner before mentioned. As for the Pieces of Kau-/in there is no occafion to 
break them; for being put into a very clean Bafket, and fo let down into a Veffel full of Water, 
they diffolve of themfelves, commonly leaving Impurities behind that are thrown away. Ina 
Year’s time this Refufe gathers to a vaft quantity, making great heaps of white {pungy Sand, of 
which it is neceffary to clear the Place where they work. 

Thefe two Materials being thus prepar’d, they muft be mix’d in a juft Proportion: For mak- 
ing fine China-Ware, there goes the fame quantity of Kau-lin as Pe-tun-t/e; for the middle Sort, 
they put four Parts of Kan-lin to fix of Pe-tun-t/é; and for the worft, they allow one Part of 
Kau-lin to three of Pe-tun-tfe, When fo far is done, they throw the Mafs into a large hollow 
Place, well pav’d, and cemented every where: Then they tread and knead it till it grows hard, 
This Work is very laborious; for theChriftians who were employ’d at it feldom came toChurch, 
not being able to obtain that Liberty, without getting others to fupply their Places; becaufe 
when this Labour ceafes to go on, all the reft of the Workmen ftop of courfe. The Matter 
being thus wrought, they take Pieces of it and fpread them on large Slates, where they knead 
and roll it every way, taking great care that there be no hollow Places in it, or any foreign 
Matter mixt with it: For a Hair or a Grain of Sand would fpoil the Ware: and if.the 
Mafs is not well kneaded the China will crack, fplit, run, and warp. From thefe firft Ele- 
ments arife fo many curious Works in Porcelain; which are made, fome with the Wheel, 
others in Moulds only, and afterwards finifh’d with the Chifel. 

All the fmooth Ware are made the firft way : A Tea-Cup, for inftance, when it comes from 


na made with the Wheel is very imperfect, not unlike the Crown of a Hat before it is form’d on the Block. 


the Wheel. 


Ware made 
in Moulds. 


How tke 
Moulds are 
fed. 


The Workman gives it the Widenefs and Height requir’d, and parts with it almoft as foon as he 
has taken it in hand: For he gets but three sr the value of half a Farthing] for a Board, 
and every Board contains twenty fix Pieces. The Foot of the Cup is nothing then but a fhape- 
lefs piece of Earth; which is hollowed with a Chifel, when the Cup is dry, and has receiv'd 
all the Ornaments intended for it. From the Wheel the Cup paffes immediately toa fecond 
Workman, who places it on its Foot; and foon after toa third, who puts it in a Mould, (which 
is Axt on a fort of turning Wheel) and gives it the Figures: A fourth polifhes the Cup with a 
Chifel, efpecially towards the Edges; and to make it of a proper Thinnefs to render it tranfpa- 
rent, f{crapesit feveral times, moiftening it a very little if it be dry, left it fhould break, When 
the Cup is taken out of the Mould, it muft be roll’d gently thereon, without pretfing it more 
on one fide than the other; for elfe it would not be exaétly round, or would warp. 

It is furprizing to fee with what Swiftnefs thefe Veffels run thro’ fo many Hands. Some affirm 
that a Piece of China, by the time it is bak’d, paffes the Hands of feventy Workmen; which I 
can eafily believe after what I have feen my ielf. 

-The great Pieces of Porcelain are made at twice: One half is lifted upon the Wheel by three 
or four Men, each of whom fupports a Side of it, in order to give it the proper Shape; arid 
the other half being almoft dry is join’d to it, by means of fome of the fame Matter moiften’d 
in Water, which ferves inftead of Mortar or Glue. When the whole is quite dry, they polith 
the Place where the Pieces were join’d with a Knife, both on the Infide and the Outfide, which 
afterwards by means of the Varnifh looks as {mooth as the reft. In the fame manner they apply 
Handles, Ears, and other parts to the Veffels. 

What has been faid, chiefly regards the Porcelain made in Moulds, or by the Hands only : 
Such are thofe Pieces that are fluted, or reprefenting feveral Fancies; as Animals, Grotefque 
Figures, Idols, Bufts, befpoken by the Europeans, and the like. Mould-Works of this fort confift 
of there or four Pieces, which are join’d to each other, and afterwards finifh’d with Inftruments, 
proper to hollow and polith them, as well as to add feveral Strokes, which they do not receive 
trom the Mould. As for Flowers and other Ornaments that are not in Relievo, but as it were 
engrav'd, they are imprefs'd on the China with Seals and Moulds : They allo apply Relievo's 
ready prepar’d, much in the fame manner as Gold-Lace is put on a Suit of Clothes. 

What follows, relating to Moulds, I have lately been an Eye-witnefs of myfelf. When a 
Model is given them, which they cannot imitate by the Wheel, they take the Impreffion of it 
with a fort of Earth fit for that purpofe, and then feparating the Mould from the Model in 
feveral Pieces, let it dry gently. : : 

When they are about to make ule of this Mould, they fet it near the Fire for fome time : 
after which putting in a quantity of the Stuff, according to the Thicknefs the China is to be of, 
they prefs it in every where with the Hand ; and then placing it for a Minute or fo before the 
Fire, the Figure loofens from the Mould, by the drying up of the Moifture that held them toge- 
ther, The different Pieces thus work’d feperately, are united again with the Stuff made fome- 


what liquid. I have feen Figures of Animals thus made that were quite folid. They firft . 
the 


and Painting thé China-Wate. 


the Mais harden, tlien giving it the Figure propos’d, afterwards finifh'd it with a Chifel, or added 
Parts that were made feparately. Thefe forts of Works are very troublefome to make, and in 
great requeft. When the Work is finifh’d, it is varnifh’d and bak’d; after which they paint ir, 
if it be defir'd, with feveral Colours, and gild it, baking ica fecond time. Pieces of Porcelain 
thus made are fold extremely dear. All thefe Works ought to be thelter'd from the Cold, for 
when they do not dry equally, the Parts that are moift crack: To avoid which Inconyeniency, 
they fometimes make Fires in thefe Laboratories. 
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The Moulds, abovemention’d, are made of a yellow fat Earth, which is as it were in Lumps, How and of 


and as I imagine is common enough, being gotten in a Place not far from King te ching. They 
knead this Earth, and when it is become very firm, and fomewhat hard, they take the proper 
quantity for the Mould that is to he made, and beat it very much: After they have given it the 
Figure that is defir'd they let it dry, and in the laft place finifh it upon the Wheel. The Pot- 
ter here is well paid for his Labour. To haften a Work that is befpoken, a great number of 
Moulds are made, for employing feveral Companies of Workmen at the fame time. If care 
be taken of thefe Moulds, they will laft a long while; and a Merchant, who has them ready 
by him for thofe forts of Works which Europeans require, can deliver his Goods much fooner 
and cheaper, and yet gain conftderably more by them, than another who has them to make, 
ButJif they fhould happen to crack, or have the leaft Flaw in them, they are of no farther 
Service, unlefs for China of the fame Fathion, but {maller Size: For in fuch a Cafe they put it 
upon the Wheel, and repair it, that it may ferve a fecond time. 


4. Of the Colours for embellifbing the China, and the Art 
of laying them on. 


what made. 


T is how time to embellith the Porcelain, by letting it pafs into the Hands of the Painters. The Painters 
I Thefe Wha-pey, or Painters of China, are as poor as the other Workmen ; and indeed it is of China. 


but a few Months, cou’d perform as well. What they do that way is the effect of Practice, 
affifted by none of the moft extenfive Imagination, being quite ignorant of all the excellent 


‘Rules of this Art; and yet it muft be confefs'd, they have a knack of painting Porcelain, as . 


well as Fans and Lanthorns, of a very fine Gauze, with Flowers, Animals, and Landskips, 
which are juftly admir’d. 

The Painting part is divided, in the fame Work-houfe, among a great number of Operators. 
It is the fole Buftnefs of one to ftrike the firft colour'd Circle, near fhe Edges of the Ware; 
another traces the Flowers, which are painted by a third; it belongs to one to draw Rivers and 
Mountains, to another Birds and other Animals: As for the Figures of Men, they are com- 
monly the worft done of all. But we have no right to rally the Chinefe, for theic manner of 
painting certain Landtkips, and Plans of Cities, brought illuminated from Europe. 


no wonder, for, excepting fome few, a Prentice in Europe, who had ferv'd at the Trade wn" 4" 


The China is made of all Colours, tho’ one feldom meets in Europe with any fort, but that China made 


with a bright Blue upon a white Ground : However,I believe our Merchants have imported others.. 
The Ground of fome is like our Burning-Glaffes; that of others is quite red, done either with Oil- 
red or Blown-red, and frofted with little Points, like our Paintings in Water-colours. When 
both forts of Work are done to perfection, which yet is no eafy matter, they are vaftly priz’d, 
and extremely dear. In hort, there is other China-Ware painted with Landfkips, in almoft 
all forts of Colours, and fet off with the Luftre of Gilding: Thefe are very beautiful when one 
will go to the expence of them ; but as for the ordinary Ching of this kind, it is not compare- 
able to that which is painted fimply with Blue. 


ofall Colours 
at prefent. 


The Annals of King te ching fay, that formerly People made ufe only of white Porcelain : None uled 
‘Perhaps becaufe they had not as yet found Blue in the Neighbourhood of ¥au-chew, inferior to nee ss 


that uled for the fineft Ware; which laft comes from far, and is fold very dear, They relate 
that a China-Ware Merchant, having been fhip-wreck’d on a defart Coaft, found by accident 
abundantly more Riches than he had loft; for wandering upon the Shore, while the Sailors 
were building a {mall Veffel out of the Wreck, he perceiv’d that the Stones for making the 
fineft Azure or Blue were very common there: Wherefore he carry’d back with him a confi- 
derable quantity of them, and tis faid, that fo charming a Blue was never feen at King te ching. 
But it feems the Chinefe Merchant could never afterwards light upon the Coaft, which Chance 
had before conducted him to, 


The Azure is prepar’d after the following manner: Firft they bury it in the Gravel, which is Lapis Arma 
about the Depth of half a Foot in the Furnace, where they calcine it for twenty four Hours ; ™ ~ pre- 


then they reduce it into an inpalpable Powder, in the fame manner as they do other Colours, ?**** 


not upon Marble, but in great Porcclain-Mortars, the Bottoms of which are unglaz’d, as well 
as the Head of the Peftles which ferve to beat it. With regard to this Affair, there are fome 
few Remarksto be made: (1.) Before it is buried in the Gravel, of the Furnace, which is done 
before the Furnace is heated, it mult be well wath’d from the Earth that fticks to it. (2.) It 
ought to be enclos'd in a Box made of Porcelain very well luted. (3.) When it is calcin‘d they 


break it, and pafling it through a Searfe, put it into a glaz’d Veflel, pouring thereon boiling - 


Water: then flirring it about, they take off the Scum which fwims on the Top, and decant 


the 
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The Colours 
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ll after the 
fecond ba- 
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the Water very gently. This way of purifying the Blue with boiling Water muft be repeated 
twice ; after which they throw the Blue, while it is yet moift, and in the condition of a very fine 
Pafte, into a Mortar, where they grind it for a confiderable time. of ice 

I have been affur’d that this Azure for Lapis Armenus} is found in Coal-Pits, or among the 
red Earth that lies near them: It is ufual for fome of it to appear on the Surface, which is an 
infallible Sign that if you dig a little in the fame Place you will find more. It exifts 
in the Mine in fmall Pieces, about the Bignefs of the middle Finger, but flat and not round, 
The coarfe Azure is common enough, but the fine is very {carce, and hefides is not eafily dif- 
tingui(h’d by the Eye; wherefore to prevent being deceiv’d, it isneceflary to try it. This Proof 
confifts in painting a China Cup, and then baking it. Could Europe furnith this fine Lyau or 
Azure, and the beautiful T/yz, which isa kind of Violet, asa great deal of it would goina 
little room, it would be a charming Commodity for King te ching, from whence the moft 
lovely Porcelain might be brought back in exchange. J have already (P) faid that the Thru is fold 
for a Lyang and eight Tyen the Pound, that is, for nine Francs; and a Box of fine Lyau, con- 
taining only ten Ounces, is fold for two Jaéls, which is twenty Sotis an Ounce, ie 

They have attempted to paint fome Veflels black, with the fineft China-Ink, but without Suc- 
cefs; for when the Ware was bak’d it became very white. Whence it may be prefum’d that the 
parts of the Ink, not being fubftantial enough, were diffipated by the action of the Fire; or 
rather that they had not fufficient ftrength to penetrate the Lay of Varnifh, nor to produce a 
Colour different from that of the Varnith. . 

The red is made of Tfau-fan, or Copperas; and as the Chinefe may have fomething particular 
in their Method of doing it, I fhall give an Account thereof. They put a Pound of Copperas into a 
Crucible, which they lute well to another, on the Top of which laft is a {mall Opening 
cover'd in fuch a manner that it may be eafily uncover'd when there is occafion: Then they put 
kindled Charcoal all about it, and to make the Reverheration the ftronger, enclofe it with 
Bricks. The Matter is not brought to perfeétion till the very black Smoak ceafes, and a kind 
of a fmall, fine, thin Cloud fucceeds. Then ,they take a little of this Matter, moiften it with 
Water, and trying it upon Fir-wood, if it produces a bright Red, they take away the Fire which 
furrounds, and almoft covers the Crucible. When it is quite cold, they find a {mall Cake 
of Red at the Bottom of the Crucible : But the fineft red adheres to the Crucible that is above, 
A pound of Copperas yields four Ounces of Red, wherewith they paint the China. 

Tho’ the Porcelain is naturally white, and becomes {till more fo by means of the Oil that ig 

lay’d on it, yet there are certain Figures, that require the laying a particular fort of white on the 
China, which is painted with different Colours, 
_ This White is made with a Powder of tranfparent Flint, calcin’d in the Furnace after the 
fame manner as the Lapis Armenus. T’o half an Ounce of this Powder they add an Ounce of 
powder'd Cerufe, or White-lead, which alfo enters into the Compofition of the Colours, For 
inftance, to make a Green, toone Ounce of Cerufe, and half an Ounce of powder’d Flint, 
they add three Ounces of what they call Tong-wha pyen; which, according to the Information 
I could get, muft be the fineft Scales of hammer’d Copper. The Green thus prepar’d becomes 
the Mother of the Violet, which is made by adding a quantity of the White, and is the deeper 
the more there isof the preparation of Green. The Yellow is made by mixing feven Drams 
of prepar'd white, mention’d before, with three Drams of the Copperas Red. 

The Colours apply’d to Porcelain after it has been varnith’d and bak’d do not appear green, 
violet, yellow, or red, till it has receiv'd the fecond Baking. The Chinefe Book fays, thefe 
feveral Colours are laid on with Cerufe, Salt-petre, and Copperas; but the Chriftian Pottérs 
mentioned nothing to me but White-lead, which is mix’d with the Colour, when it is diffolv'd 
in Gum-water. : 

The red Oil-colour, call’d Yew-/:-hong, is made with the Powder of red Copper, and that 
of a Stone or Flint which has a reddifh Caft. A Chriftian Phyfician told me that this Stone 
wasa kind of Allum, ufed in Phyfic. They beat the whole in a Mortar, mixing with it 
young Men’s Urines and the Oil of Pe-yew ; bat I could never difcover the Quantities of thefe 
Ingredients, thofe who have the Secret being very careful not to divulge it. They lay this 
Compofition on the China before itis bak’d, without employing any other Varnifh; but they muft 
take heed while it is baking that it does not run to the bottom of the Cup. They have affur'd 
me that the Ware whereon they lay this Red is not made of Pe-tun-tfé but Kau-lin, of the 
yellow Earth, prepar’d in the fame manner as the Pe-tun-t/e. It is very likely that fuch kind of 
Earth is moft proper to take this Colour. 

Perhaps you will be glad to be inform’d how this Copper Powder is prepar’d, It is well known, 
as I have elfewhere obferv'd, that they have no coin’d Money in China,but inftead of it make ufe 
of Silver in Ingots, many Pieces of which are of a bafe Alloy: however, on certain Occafions, 
there is a neceflity of reducing it to fine Silver; as when, for inftance, the Taxes, or fuch like 
Contributions are to be paid: At which times they have recourfe toWorkmen, whofe fole Bufinefs 
ig to refine it, by feparating from it the Copper and the Lead in Furnaces made for the purpofe. 
And of this Copper, which probably retains fome imperceptible Particles of the Silver and Lead, 
they make the Duft. ; 

Before the melted Copper hardens and congeals, they dip a Brufh flightly in Water, and, 
ftriking the Handle of it, fprinkle the Water on the melted Copper. This caufes a Skin to rife 


upon the Surface, which they take up with fmall Iron Tongs, and plunge into cold ihc 
whence 


(a) Before, p. $35. the Violet Colour is call'd 1/7, and no Price mention’d, 
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whence the Copper Powder is made, which increafes as often as they repeat the Operation. 
"Tis my Opinion, that if the Copperas was diffolv’d in Aqua-fortis, this Powder of Copper 
wou'd be fixter for the Red Iam fpeaking of: But the Chinefé have not the Art of making 
Aqua-fortis and Aqua-regia, all their Inventions being excceding fumple. : 

‘The other Kind with Che-wi-bong or Blown-red is done in the following Manner: They ¢/..-:i song 
take a Pipe, and covering one end with a fine Gauze, apply it gently to the red Powder ready pee 
prepar'd, which the Gaufe takes up; then blowing thro’ the other end upon the China, it appears“ 
cover'd over with {mall red Specks. This fort of Ware is ftill dearer and fearcer than the 
former; becaufe the making it is more difficult, if all the neceffary Rules are obfery'd. 

They blow on the Blue in the fame manner 2s the Ked, but it is much eafier ta fucceed Other Co- 

therein, The Workmen agree, that if any wou'd be at the Expence, they could likewife lor sn) ¢ 
blow Gold and Silver upon the China, the Ground of which fhould be black or blue; that is, si; blown 
they cou’d fpread equally over the Ware a kind of Golden and Silver Shower, This furt of Por- oa. 
celain being of a new Tafte, would not fail to pleafe. They fometimes blow the Varnith on. 
Thus, feveral Years ago they made fome China-Ware, for the Emperor, fo very fine 
and flender, that they were oblig’d to Jay them upon Cotton for fear of breaking them by 
handling ; and as they could not dip them in the Varnilh, without taking them in their 
Hands, they cover'd them therewith by blowing it on. 

I have obferv'd that in blowing on the Blue, the Workmen, in order to lofe. as little as poffi- 
ble of the Colour, that does not {tick upon the China, place the Ware upon a Pedeftal, witha 
large Sheet of Paper underneath, which will ferve for fome time; and when the Azure is dry, 
they clear it off the Paper with a {mall Bruth, 

But for the better underftanding the Method us'd by the Painters in mixing their Colours, Chin 
and thence making new ones, it will be proper to fet down the Proportion of the Chinefe Weights, Weighs. 
The Kin, or Chinefi Pound, is fixteen Ounces, call'd Lyangs, or Taéls, (a) The Lyang, or Taél is, 

a Chinefe Ounce; the Tyen, or Mas, is the tenth Part of a Lyang or Tael, the Fwentis the 
tenth ‘Part of the T/jen or Mas; the Li is the tenth Part of the Fwen; the Iau is the 
tenth Part of the Lr. ‘ 

This being premis'd, I thall thew how they compound the Red which is made with Cop. Compofition 

peras, call’d /an-fan, and ufed upon the Porcelain that is bak'd a fecond time. To a Lyang or ss 
Tacl of Cerufe they puttwo TZfyen of this Red, and, paffing both together through a Searce, 
mix them dry. Then they encorporate them with Water mix’d with common Glue, fuchas 
is fold, reduc'd to the Confiftence of Fifth Glue: This caufes the Red to ftick when apply’d 
to the China, and prevents its running. As the Colours, if laid on too thick, would produce Ine- 
qualities in the Ware, they from time to time dip the Pencil lightly in Water, and thea in the 
Colour they are about to paint with. 

To makea White, they add to one Lyang of Cerule, three Zen and three Fiwen of the OF Whites 
impalpable Powder of the moft tranfparent. Flints, calcin’d in the Gravel of a Furnace, as 
before mention’d; making ufe of Water only, without Glue, to incorporate it with the Cerufe. 

They make a deep Green by adding toa Lyang of Cerule, three T/yen and three Faen of of Green. 
the Powder of Flints, with eight Fwen, or near a If'en of Tong wha pyen. This laft is nothing 
elfe but the Drofs of Copper when, it is melted; and I have learnt. that in ufing it to make the 
Green, it muft be wafl’d, and feparated carefully from the Grains of Copper mix'd with it, 
which are not proper for a Green; nor mutt any part of that Metal be us'd, excepting the Scales 
which fly off in haminering it, ‘ : 

As for the yellow Colour, it is made by adding to a Lyang of Cerule, three Tien, and three of Yellow. 
Fwen of the Powder of Flints, and one Fwen eight Li of pure Red, that has not been mixéd 
with Cerufe: Another Workman has told me, that to make-a fine Ycllow, he put two Fwex 
and a half of the faid Red. |” ’ atic? © 

A Lyang of Cerufe, three Zfjyen and three Fwen of the Powder of Flints, and two Li of or violet 
Azuré, make a deep Bluc inclining to a Violet. One.of the Workmen,whom I confulted, thought Colour and 
that there fhould be eight Li of the Azure —- The Mixture of Green and White, for inftance, @'*™ 
one part green to two parts white, makes a very bright Sea-Green, The Mixture of Yellow 
and Green, for inftance, two Cups-full of a deep.Green to one of a Yellow, make the Ké-/it 
Green, which refembles a Leaf fornewhat faded. 

_ To make a Black they moiften the Azure in Water, fo as it may be a little thickith, mix- of mack 
ing therewith common Glué macerated in Lime, and boil’d to the confiftence of Mouth- 
Glue. When they have painted with this Black the Porcelain that is to be bak’d over again, 
they cover the black Places with White’;:and, in'the baking, the White incorporates with the 
Black, jo as common Varnith incorporates with the Blue of common Chine-Ware. 

There is another Colour, call’d T/ju, -which js a Stone or Mineral refembling Roman-Vitriol. 
According to the Anfwers made to my Queftions, I am perfuaded that it is gotten out of Lead- 
Mines; and that carrving with it the Spirits, or rather imperceptible Particles of Lead, it infi- 
nuates itfelf into the Ching without the Affittance of Cerufe, which is the Vehicle of other Colours 
that are laid on the double-bak’d Ware. Of. this Tfyu they: make the deep Violet. It is 
found at Kan-ton, and comes alfo from Pe-king: But the latt fore is bett, being fold for a Lyang 
and cight Z/en a Pound, that is, for nine Livres, The. Ty. will melt, and when it is 

VoL. I. 4S°.. ceo melted 


Q (a) Lyang is the Ching Appellagten, and Jaé! the Portuguese. The like is to be underftood of the Terms that follow. 
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melted, or foften’d, the Goldfmiths ufe it hke Enamel upon Works made of Silver: They will 
put, for inftance, a fmall Circle of Z/yu within the Hoop of a Ring, or elfe filling the Eye of a 
Bodkin, enchafe it like Jewel Work. This kind of Enamel will at length wear off; but they 
cndeavour to prevent it, by putting it upon a flight Lay of either common or Fith-Glue. 
: The Ziv, as well as the other Colours I have fpoke of, is usd only upon China bak’d 
ne ne * ya fecond time, As to the Preparation of T/yu, they do not calcine it like the Lapis Armenus, 
“ew eee but. break it, and reduce it intoa fine Powder, then throw into a Veffel full of Water ; which 
having ftirred about a little, they caft away when it becomes foul, preferving the Cryftal thac 
is fallen to the Bottom. The Mafs thus moilten’d lofes its fine Colour, and feems outwardly 
inclinable to an Ath, but recovers its Violet Hue again, as foon as the Porcelain is bak’d. The 
Tjyu will kecp as long as they defire it, and when they go to paint, it is fufficient to moiften 
it with Water; mixing therewith, if they think proper, a little common Glue: A thing which 
fome think unneceflary, but in this Experience muft teach. 
sede Ys To gild or filver China-Ware, they add two Fiwen of Cerufe, to two T/jen of Gold or Sil 
Gitdisg, ver Leaves carefully diffolv’d; the Silver bas a great Luftre upon the Varnifh Z/-£:n, But the 
Vellel that is Silver'd ought not to remain fo long in the little Furnace [or Oven] as thofe that 
are gilt; becaufe the Silver would difappear before the Gold would be bak’d long enough to 
attain a proper Luftre. 
AfortcfCe.. There isa kind of colour’d Ching, which is cheaper than that painted with the Colours I 
fourd Chine. have been {peaking of; and, perhaps, the Account I am going to give of it may be ufeful in 
Europe with refpeé to Earthen-Ware, though we fhould never attain to the Perfection of 
Chinefé Porcelain. To make Ware of this Sort, there isno neceffity that the Materials thould 
be very fine. They take Difhes that have beem already bak’d in the great Furnace, but not 
varnifh’d, and confequently are quite white, without any Glof, and colour them by dipping 
each in the Veffel wherein the Colour is prepar’d, if they would have them alt of the 
fame Colour; but if they would give them different Colours, like the Ware call’d Whang-hi-wan, 
which are divided into Squares, whereof one is green, another yellow, &c. they lay on thefe Co- 
lours with a large Pencil. This is all they do to this fort of China, unlefs that after it is bak’d 
they put a little Vermillion in certain Places; as for inftance, on the Mouths of fome Animals: But 
this Colour is never bak’d, becaufe it difappears in the Fire, neither is it very lafting. When they 
apply other Colours, they bake the China over again in the great Furnace, [or Oven,] with other 
Ware not baked before. But care muft be taken to place them at the Bottom of the Furnace, 
and under the Vent-Hole where the Fire is not fo fierce; becaufe a ftrong Fire would difcharge 
the Colours. 
The Colours Colours proper for thia fort of Porcelain are prepar’d in the following Manner: To make a 
Proper tor i, Green they take Tong-wha-pyen, Salt-Petre, and Powder of Flints; but in what proportion F 
eou'd not learn. When they are redue’d feparately into an impalpable Powder, they are to be 
moiften’d and incorporated together with Water. The moft common Blue, mix’d with 
Salt-Petre and Powder of Flints, makesa Violet ; ——the Yellow is made by adding, for inftance, 
three T/yen of Copperas-Red to three Qunees of Powder of Flints, and three Ounces of White- 
fead. To make the White, they put four Z/yen of the Powder of Flints to a Lyang of 
Cerufe ; all thefe Ingredients. are to. be moiften’d with Water. This is alt that I could learn 
concerning the Colours of this fort of China, not having among my Converts any who were 
’ employ’d in making it. 
Mack Chim Black Porcelain has alfo its Value and Beauty, and is call’d U-myen. This Black is of a Lead 
are kind, refembling that of our Burning-Glaffes; and the Gold they add makes it yet more agreeable. 
Phe black Colour is laid on the China when it is dry, and for this purpofe they mix three Gunces 
of Azure with feven of common Oil of Stone. By the Tryal one may know exactly the Pro- 
portion, according as the Colour is to be more or lefsdeep ; when itis dry, they bake the Wares 
after which they apply the Gold, and bake it over again in a particular Furnace. . 
The Shining or Looking-Gla{s. Black, call’'d U-ding, is given to the China by dipping it in 2 
The thining liquid Mixture compos'd. of prepar'd Azure, It is not neceffary to uf the fineft Azure, but it 
Sort muft be a little thickith, and mix’d with the Warnifhes Pe-yew and Tfi-kin, adding thereto 
little Oil of Lime and Fern-Afhes: For inftance, to ten Ouncesof powder'd Azure they put 
one Cup of Tf-kin, feven of Pe-yew, and two of Oil of Athes of Fern burnt with Lime, This 
Mixture carries its Varnifh along with it, and does not ftand in need of a new one. When this 
fort of Black China is bak’d, it ought to be plac’d towards the Middle of the Furnace, and not 
near the Arch where the Fire is moft fierce. : “ 
Piercd Chine , 2 bey make another kind of Porcelain in China, which I have not yet feen ; it is almoft pierce’ 
thro’ like pink’d Work. In the Middle isa Cup fit to hold Liquor, which makes but one Piece 
with the Part that is pink’d. Ihave feen other China-Ware, whereon the Chinef and Tartartan, 
Ladies were painted to the Life; the Drapery, the Complexion, and Features being curioully 
exprefs'd, and at a diftance appear’d to be enamel’d. ; . 
It is obfervable, that when the Oil of white Flints only is ufed on the Ware, it becomes a 
Another fort particular Sort call’d F/wi-ki, being marbled, and fall of an infinite number of Veins; fo that 
ba at adiftance it feems as if it had been broken to Pieces, and put together again, exhibiting a fort of 
Mofaic Work. The Colonr that this Oil gives is a White, a little upon the Afh-Colour; and if 
the China be Blue, on applying this Oil, it will appear marbl’d, and as if it were crack’d, when 
the Colow: becomes dry. 7 i 
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I have been fhewna kind of Porcelain inclining to an Olive Colour, which is at prefent the ojire Cina, 
Fafhion, tho’ I never faw it but once. It is call’d Long-t/uen, and I have feen fome of it nam'd 
Tfing-ko, which is the Name of a Fruit much like an Olive. They give the China this Colour 
by mixing feven Cups of the Tf-kin Varnith with four Cups of the Pe-yew, two Cups or 
thereabouts of Oil of Lime and Fern-Afhes, and one Cup of T/wi-yew, or the Oil made of 
Flints. The T/wi-yew caufes a number of finall Veins to appear on the Porcelain, but if apply'd 
alone, the Ware is brittle, and if ftruck has no Sound; when mix’d with other Varnith, 
the China is full of Veins, will ring, and is no brittler than the common Ware. 

They brought me another Piece of Porcelain, call’d Yau-pyen, or Tranfmutation: This Teannatatys 
Tranfimutation is made in the Furnace, [or Oven] and is owing either to the defedt or excels °° 
of Heat, or elfe to other Caufes not eafily guefs'd at. This Piece was not the lefs beautiful or 
lefs efteem’d for being merely the effect of Chance: The Workmen intended to make Vefiels of 
Blown-Red, but a hundred Pieces were intirely loft, and this which I am fpeaking of came out 
of the Furnace like a kind of Agate. If they would run the rifk and Expence of various 
Experiments, they might at length difcover the Art of making conftantly what Chance has once 
produc’d, in the fame manner as they have learnt to make the fhining black China, call'd U-ding; 
to which they were excited by fuch another Caprice of the Furnace. 

When they wou’d gild with Gold, they grind it -fmall, and diffolve it in a Ching ow they 
Cup, till they perceive it fettle into a kind of a Golden Hemifphere. They let it dry, and when sild Cina, 
they want it for ule, diffolve it by bits in a fufficient quantity of Gum-water. With thirty 
Parts of Gold they incorporate three Parts of Cerufe, and lay it on the China as they do 
Colours. ° 

As the Gold thus apply'd, grows dull after 2 while, and lofes much of its Luftre, they reftore 
it by moiftening the China-Ware with fair Water, and rubbing the Gilding afterwards with 
an Agate-Stone, But they muft be careful to rub the .Veffel always the fame way, for in- 
ftance, from the right to the left. 

As the Edges of the China are apteft to flaw, to remedy the Inconvenience, they ftrengthen them Andflrength- 
with a certain Quantity of powder'd Charcoal made of Bambd, mixing it with the Varnith, ¢n {ht Eéges 
which it renders of an Ath-Colour grey. Afterwards with a Pencil they lay this Mixture on the ° ~'?” 
Edges of the China already dry, and going to be put on the Wheel. When it is time, they lay 
the Varnifh on the Edges, in the fame manner as they do it on the reft of the Veffel; and after 
baking, they appear neverthelefs extraordinary white. As there is no Bambi in Europe, I believe 
it may be fupply’d by Charcoal made of the Willow-Tree, or, what is better, that of Elder, 
which partakes fomething of the nature of Bamdé. But it muft be obferv’d, (1.) That be- 
fore the Bambii is made ule of, the green Rind ought to be ftripp’d off; becaufe ’tis affirm’d 
that the Afhes of this Rind will make Chine crack in the Furnace, (2.) The Workmen 
mutt take heed not to touch the Ware with Hands fmeered with Greafe or Oil; for the Place 
fo touch’d will infallibly crack in baking. 

I hall add another Particular, which I have lately taken notice of, and that is, Before the How they 
Varnifh is laid on the Ching, they fmooth it carefully, taking off the fmalleft Inequalities. This ‘oo! China 
is done by means of a Pencil made of very {mall Feathers, which they juft moiften in Water, 
and fo pafs it allover the Veffel with a light Hand: But this Method is taken principally with the 
fine Porcelain. : 

When they would apply a Varnifh which gives the Ware an uncommon Whitenefs, they put ay extenor. 
thirteen Cups of Pe-yew to one Cup of Fern-Pot-Athes, made equally fluid with the Pe-yew, dinary white 
This Varnith is ftrong, and ought not to be laid on Porcelain that isto be painted blue,” be- Varih. 
caule, after baking, the Colour will not appear thro’ it: But the Chiza on which this ftrong 
Varnifh is laid, may be expos’d to the intenfeft Heat of the Furnace. They bake thisintirely white, 
either for the fake of that Colour, or elfe to gild and paint it of various Colours, and then 
bake it again. But when they intend to paint it blue, and wou'd have the Colour appear after 
it is bak’d, they fhould put only feven Cups of Pe-yew to one Cup of Varnith, or the mix- 
ture of Lime and Fern-Athes, 

It ‘is proper to obferve once more in general, that the Porcelain done over with the Cauticn in 

Varnifh, which contains much Fern-Athes, ought to be bak’d ina temperate Part of the Furnace, bing, var. 
{or Oven] that is, next the three firft Rows, about a Foot or a Foot and a half from the Bot- oe ae, 
tom ; for if bak’d on the Top, the Afhes would quickly melt, and run to the Bottom of the Ware. 
The fame happens to the Oil-red, the Blown-red, and the Long-tfiuen, becaufe of the Copper 
Powder, which is an Ingredient of this Varnith ; on the contrary, they ought to bake at the Top 
of the Furnace, the China done over with the Tfwi-yew Varnith, which, as I faid before, pro- 
duces a multitude of Veins, making it look as if it was piec’d. 

When they would have the Velfel intirely blue, they dip it into Lyau, or Azure, prepar’d: Blue China, 
and moilten’d in Water to a proper Confiftence. As for the Blown-blue, call’d Tfwi-tfing, they 
ufe the fineft Azure Prepar’d in the manner already explain’d; they blow it on the Vefiel, and 
whenvit is dry give it the ordinary Varnith, either alone, or mix’d with T/iwi-yew if they would 
have it vein'd. : 

_There are Workmen who trace upon this Azure, whether it is blown or otherwife, cer- Figures Ens 
tain Figures with along Needle, which raifes up fo many {mall Points of the dry Azureas&™¥4) 
is neceffary to reprefent the Figure. Then they varnith it, and when the China is bak’d, the Figures 
appear pajnted in Miniature. There is not fo much Labour beflow'd, as one would simagine, 

on 
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aeeee-on Ching- Wate embofs'd with Flowers, Dragons, and fuch like Figures; for after tracing 
fed, them with an Engraver on the Body of the Veffel, they only make flight Notches about thet 
to give a Relievo, and then lay on the Varnifh. 

: There isa kind of China-Ware which is made in the manner following: They firft lay on 
Apeculiar ys ; ’ . see, A . 7 o 3 : 
tw of Co. the ordinary Varnith, and bake it, then painting it with various Colours, they bake it again. 
lead Cxwa.'"The Painting is fometimes referv'd till after the firft Baking with defign; at other times, 

recourle is had to the fecond Baking purely to hide Defects, by applying Colours to the faulty 
Places. The Load of Colours on this fort of China recommends it toa great many People, 
but one ulually perceives certain Inequalities on it : Whether it be owing to the Unfkilfulnefs of 
the Workmen, or done in order to give the Painting a Shade, or elfe to conceal the Faults in 
the Body of the Ware. When the Painting and Gilding ere dry, they pile the Veffels one 
upon another, putting the {maller into the larger, and then place them in the Furnace. 


§. Of the Furnaces, [or Ovens] for baking the China. 


HE Furnaces of this kind, when fmall, may be made of Iron, but they are generally of 


as Earth: That which I faw was about the height of a Man, and almoft as big as one of 
ing the Chi- our largeft Wine-cafks, It confifted of feveral Pieces of the fame Matter as the Cafes 


wader’. of the China-Ware are made of, being a fort of large fquare Tiles, about half an Inch thick, 
a Foot and half long, and a Foot broad, They wereplac’d one upon another [edgewife] 
and very well cementefl; having been fo order’d before they were bak’d, as when laid toge- 
ther, to fuit the Roundnefs of the Furnace, [or Oven.] It ftood about half a Foot from the 
Ground, upon two or three Ranges of thick but narrow Bricks; with a firm Inclofure of Brick- 
Work round it, which had at the Bottom three or four Vent-holes. Between this Inclofure and 
the Furnace was a Space Ieft of about half a Foot, except in two or three Places, which 
being fill'd up were a-kind of Buttreffes to the Furnace. I believe they raife both at the fame 
time, otherwife the Furnace would have no Support. 
ahewainie They fill it with the Porcelain that are to be bak’d a fecond time, pil’d in the Manner juk 
of ringing now mention’d: In doing which, Care ought to be taken to kcep the Parts that are painted from 
the Veffslsin tgquching one another, for that would certainly ‘{poil them. But they may fet one Cup ttanding 
the Oven viehin another, tho’ it be painted, becaufe the Edge of the Foot of the Cup that is put in 
has no Painting; but the Side of one Cup ought never to touch the Side of another: So that when 
the China cannot eafily be put one within another, the Workmen difpofe them in the following 
Manner. A Rangeot Veffels being plac’d at the Bottom of the Furnace, they cover it with 
Plates made of the fame Earth the Furnace is of, or even with Pieces of the Cafes belonging 
to the Porcelain; for in China every thing is of ufe; on this Covering they put another Range 
of Ware, and continue pileing them in this manner to the Top of the Furnace, [or Oven] 
Sree When all this is done, they cover the Top with Bricks properly formed, and of the fame Mat- 
ant heatiz.g ter with thofe the Sides are made of, which jambing one within another, are cemented with Mor- 
it, tar or tempered Earth; only a Hole is left in the Middle, that they may fee when the China is bak’d. 
They afterwards kindlea good quantity of Charcoal under the Furnace, and likewife upon the 
Covering, from whence they throw it into the Space betwecn the Inclofure and the Furnace. 
When the Fire is fierce they look from time to time through the Opening, which is only cover'd 
with a piece of a broken Pot; and when the Veffels appear with a Glofs, and the Colours 
bright and lively, they firft withdraw the Fire, and then the China-Ware. 
Hin fr re There comes a Thought into my Head, on océafion of thofe Colours which are incorporated 
Hormg thc with the bak’d and Varnith’d China-Ware by means of the Ceruf&, to which for- 
= . re merly, according to the Annals of Fec-/yang, they added Salt-Petre and Copperas. If Cetufe 
we “were likewife ufed in the Colours painted on Glafs, and the Glafs afterwards bak’d a fecond 
time, might not the Art be recovered that we formerly had of painting thercon, without dimi- 
nifhing its Tranfparency? Butthis Experience muft determine. Our Lofs of this Secret among us 
put me in mind of another, which the Chine/e alfo lament the Lofs of; they had the Art of 
painting Fith, or ovher Animals, on the Sides ‘of a Porcelain Veffel, which did not fhew them- 
felves till the Veffel was full of Liquor. They call this kind of China;Ware Kya-t/ing, that Is, 
Azure put in a Prefs, on account of the manner of placing it. I fhall communicate what 
they have preferv’d of the Art, Who knows but the Europeans may fupply that Part which the 
Chinefé have forgot? : 
Avedrous The China-Ware to be painted in this manner muft be very thin. When it is dry they lay 
SertofCéixa on the Colour pretty ftrongly, not outwardly according to Cuftom, but on the Infide; they 
generally paint Fifh thereon, as moft proper to appear when the Velfel is fill’d with Water. The 
Colour being dry, they fpread on it a thin Lay of a kind of very fine Pafte, made of the fame Earth 
as the China; fo that the Azure is clofe-prefs'd between thefe two kinds of Earthen Plates, 
When the Lay is dry, they oil [or varnifh] the Infide of the. Veffel, and fome time after put 
it on the Mould and the Wheel. As it has teceiv’d a Body on the Infide, they make it as thin 
as poflible on the Outfide without penctrating to the Colour, Then they dip the Outfide in the 
Oil, and when it is dry, bake it in the common Furnace. ; 


This 


for Baking the China. 


This Work is extremely nice, and requiresa Dexterity which the Chrnef, it feems, are i 
longer Matters of; aad yet from time to_ time they make Attempts to recover this Art of Magic 
painting, but in vain: one of them aflur'd me not long ago, that he had made a new Trial, 
and was very near lucceeding. But however this be, it may be faid that, even at prefent, 
the fineft Azure revives upon the China after having difappear’d ; when they lay it on the 
Ware it is of a palifh Black, but when dry, and varnith’d, it is intirely hid, and the Ware 
becomes white, but the Fire difclofes all the Beauty of the Colours, much in the fame manner 
as the natural Heat brings from the Cods the fineit variegated Butterflies. ; 

After all, there isa great déal of Arr, in laying the Oil [or Varni(h] on Porcelain, with refpect 
‘both to the jaft Quantity, and the equal Diftribution of it: China that is thin and flender, is 
done over with it twice very flightly, for if the Lay fhould be too thick, the Ware not being able to 
fupport it, would warp immediately ; thefe two Lays are equivalent to one, commonly given 
to the fine Porcelain of a ftronger make, and are apply'd the firft by Sprinkling, and the other 
by Dipping; they take the Cup by the Outhde in one Hand, and holding it floping over 
the Pot of Varnilh with the other, throw into it as much as will fprinkle it all over ; this is 
repeated to a great number of Cups, and as foon as the firft become dry, they oil them with- 


out in the manner following: They put one Hand within the Cup, and applying a fmall Stick . 


to the Middle of the Foot [with the other] to fupport it, dip it in a Veflel of Varnifh, and take it 
out again immediately. « eae 

I have faid before that the Foot of the Veffel is left unfafhon’d, and in reality it is not put on 
the Wheel to be hollow’d, till after it has been varnith’d and dry'd; within the Hollow they 
paint a fmall Circle, and often a Chinefe Character, and when that is dry they varnifl the Hel- 
low, which is the fnithing Stroke; for immediately after it is carried from the Laboratory to 
the Oven in order to be bak’d, - 

I have been furpriz’d to fee a Porter carry ftcadily on his Shoulders two long narrow Boards 
rang’d with Chiaa-Ware, and pafs in that manner thro’ feveral Streets full of People, without 
breaking any of his Cargo: "Tis true he carefully avoids joftling ever fo little againft any thing, 
hecaufe he would be oblig’d to make good the Damage; but ftill it is very aftonifhing, that the 
Porter fhould himfelf fo well order his Steps, and every motion of his Body, as to preferve fuch 
a nice Equilibrium, 
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The Place where the Furnaces [or Ovens] are prefents another Scene: Ina kind of Porch Alltle Ware 


before the Furnaces, ftands a Heap of Boxes and Cafes, made of Earth, for enclofing the China- 
Ware. Every Piece how inconfiderable foever having its Cafe, as well thofe with Lids as thofe 
without: Thefe Lids,-which ftick but weakly to the lower part during the Baking, are eafily 
fever'd by a little Stroke given them: As for the fimaller Pieces, fuch as Tea, and Chocolate- 
Dithes, one Cafe ferves feveral, The Workman herein imitates Nature, which to ripen Fruits, 
and to bring them to Perfeétion, inclofes them ina Covering, that the Heat of the Sun may 
only penetrate by Degrees, and that the inward Action may not be too much interrupted by 
the outward Air, during the Cold of the Night. , 

Within thefe Cafes is a Bed of very fine Sand, fpread over where the Cup ftands with the Duft 
of Kau-lin, that the Sand may not ftick to the Foot of the Cup,. which does not touch the 
Sides of the Cafe. The Top of this Cafe has no Lid; but another Cafe of the fame Figure, fur- 
nifh’d likewile with China-Ware, is put within it fo as to cover it intirely without touching the 
China-Ware below ; thus they fill up the Oven with large Piles of Earthen Cafes, or Boxes: by 
the Affiftance of whofe thick Veils the Beauty, and, if I may fo expref it, the Complexion of 
the China-Ware within them is not tann’d by the Heat of the Fire, 

As for the fmall Ware, inclos'd in large round Cafes, each Piece is fet on an Earthen Saucer, 
two Crowns thick, and fufliciently broad ; whofe Bate alfo is fprinkled with the Duft of Kau-lin. 
When thefe Cafes arc fomewhat large, they put no China-Ware in the Middle, becaufe it would 
be too far from the Sides, and fo for want of Strength, might open and give way, which would 
endamage the whole Pile. Thefe Cafes are one third of a Foot in height, and part of them are 


unbak'd as well as the China-Ware , however, they quite All thofe which have been baked and 
ferve again. 
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I muft not forget to thew how the China-Ware is put into the-Cafes; the Workman does not Manner of 
handle it, becaufe that would either break it (for nothing is more brittle) or at leaft foil or “#"8 


dent it ; but he takes it off the Board, by means of a little String, faften’d to the two Prongs, 
fomewhat crooked, of a wooden Fork, which he holds in one Hand, while with the other he 
difpofes the two ends of the String crofs-wife, and opened, according to the Breadth of the China- 
Ware ; thus incircling it, he lifts it up gently, then puts it in the Cafe upon a little Saucer: All 
this incredibly quick. 

T have faid that the Floor of the Oven hag half a Foot depth of Gravel, to hold with greater 
Safety the Piles of China-Ware, which, in the Middle of the Furnace, are at leaft feven Foot high. 
The two Bottom-Cates of each Pile are empty, becaufe there the Heat is not ftrong enough, and 
befides Part of them is covered with the Gravel for. the fame Reafon, the Top Cafe of the Pile 
isempty likewife. The Oven is fill'd in every Part, except immediately under the Vent-hole: 
Tn the Middle ftand Piles of the fineft China, at the Bottom the coarfer Sort, and at the Mouth 
that which is ftrongly coloured. This lait Sort is compos'd of a Matter wherein there is put as 
much Pe-tun-t/é as Kau-lin, aad varnith’d with the Oil of a Stone {potted red or black, becaufe this 
oe te a better Body than ordinary. All the Piles are plac’d very near each other, and ioin toge- 
Voit. 4 7 : ther 
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ther at Top, at Bottom, and in the Middle by Pieces of Earth, placed fo fkilfully as to admit a 
free Patfage for the Flame on all Sides. > : . 

All Earth is not proper to make Cafes for the Chsa-Ware ; there are three Sorts ufed; one 
is yellow, and common enough, of which they make the Bottoms; another is call’d Lau-ti, 
and isa ftrong Earth ; the third, which is oily, is call’d Yei-té, Thefe two laft are got in 
Winter from certain deep Mines, impoffible to be work’d in Summer: If they are mix’d in 
equal Parts, the Cafes colt fomewhat more, but will lafta long while; they bring fuch Cafes 
ready made from a large Village a League from King-te-ching, down the River. They are yel- 
lowith before Baking, but afterwards of an obfcure Red: When for Cheapnefs they ufe moft 
of the yellow Earth for the Cafes, they feldom laft above two er three Bakings cre they break to’ 
Pieces. If a Cafe is but flightly crack’d, or even {plit, they bind it with an Ozier Band, which 
tho’ it takes Fire, preferves the Cafe forthisonce, fo that the China-Ware does not fuffer. 

They take: Care not to fill the Oven with new Cafes; one half at leaft muft have been bak'd 
before ; thefe are plac’d at the Top and Bottom of the Piles, and the unbak’d ones in the Middle. 
The Hiftory of Feu-deang fays, that in former times all the Cafes were bak'd in a Furnace by 
themfelves, before they were ufed to bake the China ; doubtlefs becaufe then, there being fewer 
Workmen, thcy had lefs regard to the Expence than the Perfection of the Work. 

Strufture of _ Let usnow come to the Structure of the Ovens or Furnaces; they are plac’d at the further 

the Oven, End of along Porch, which ferves inftead of Bellows, and is withala Warehoufe ; it is of the 
fame ule as the Arch in Glafs-Houfes : The Ovens ate larger now than formerly, for then, accord- 
ing to a Chinefe Author, they were only fix Foot high and fix broad, but are now two Fathom 
high, and almoft four wide: The Arch as well as Body of the Oven is fufficiently thick, fo that 
one may walk upow it without being incommoded by the Fire: This Arch or Vault is not flac 
on the Infide, nor does it rife in point, but grows narrower and narrower as it approaches the 
great Vent-hole, at the Extremity, through which the Flame and Smoak arife. 

Befides this Mouth, the Oven has five or fix Openings about its Head, like fo many Eyes, 
which are cover’d with broken Pots, fo as to allay the Air and Fire of the Oven. By means 
of thefe Eyes they judge when the China is bak'd; they uncover the Eye, which is neareft the 
great Vent-hole, and with Iron Tongs open one of the Cafes. If the Ware is done enough 
they difcontinue the Fire, and keep the Door of the Oven remaining fhut for fome time: ‘This 
Oven has a deep Hearth of equal Extent with itfelf, and a Foot or two wide, they afcend by a 
Plank to enter the Range of China in the Oven: When the Fire is lighted, they immediately 
fhut the Door, leaving only a proper Opening to throw in thick ftreight pieces of Wood, a Foot 
long. At firft the Oven is heated for a Day and a Night, and then two Men relieving each 
other, continually throw in Wood. One Baking generally confumes a hundred and eighty Load. 
Nay, a Chinefe Book holds this Quantity not fufficient, affirming that formerly they burn'd two 
hundred and-forty Load, and twenty more, if the Weather was rainy, altho’ the Ovens were 
leis by one half than they are now. They kept but a {mall Fire during feven Days and Nights, 
and on the eighth Day made a very brifk one. It muft be obferved, that the Cafes containing the 
fmaller Ware had been baked before by theméelves, 

Theold Way, Lt mult be own’d, the Porcelain of the ancient Chiny/e is more fab/tantial than that made 
ol managing iN latter Times ; they obferv'd alfo another Thing, now neglected, that is, they did not open 
that Matter.” che Oven-Door of the large Ware till ten Days after the Tire was out, and of the fmall, not 
ull five. At prefent indeed they delay taking the large Veffels out of the Oven a few Days; 
for if they did not they would crack ; but as for the fmall, if the Fire ceafes in the Evening, 
they'll take them out next Morning, it fhould feem, that they may fave Wood in'the next 
Baking, As the Chrna-Ware is then burning-hot, the Operator, who takes it out of the Oven, 

makes ufe of long Slings hung about his Neck. , : 
he hukine _ They difcover that the Porcelain bak'd in the fmall Oven is fit tobe taken out, if when looking 
the Ware. thro’ the Opening above, they fee that all the Ware is Fire-red to the Bottom, that they are 
diftinguifhable one from another as plac’d in the Pile, that thofe that are painted look fmooth, 
and that the Colours are incorporated with the Ware, in the fame manner as Varnith is 
with the fine Blue, by the Heat of the great Oven. As for the Ware bak’d a fecond time.in 
the great Oven, this they judge fufficiently bak’d, (1) when the Flame comes forth no lon- 
ger ted, but whitith; (2) when looking in at one of the Openings they fee thro’ the Fire 
the Cafes red-hot. (3) When after opening one of the top Cafes, taking out a Vefiel, and 
letting it cool, they find the Varnifh and Colour to their Liking, And laftly, when they can 
fee the Gravel fhine at the Bottom of the Oven. 
_ T have been furpriz’d that, after the burning at the entrance of the Oven 180 Load of Wood 
TheQuae in one Day, onthe next no Afhes fhould be found on the Hearth, They fhould be well feafon'd 
ones’ to the Fire that feed thefe Ovens. Tis faid they put Salt in’ their Tea, that they may drink 
as much as they will without being incommoded; but I can’t conceive how this falt 

Liquor fhould quench their Thirft. / : 

Confidering what I have related, it can be no wonder that China-Ware is fo dear in Europe, 
iifole ef efpecially when you know yet further, that, befides the large Gains of the European Merchants 
fue we “and their Fadtors, few Bakings fucceed quite well, and, that often the whole is loft, and they 
od, when the Qven is opened, both the Ware and Cafes reduced to a Mafs as folid as a Rack, 
Too fierce a Fire, or infufticient Cafes may ruin all, It is no cafy matter to regulate the pro- 
. per Degree of Heat: for the Alteration of the Weather has an immediate Effedt, not only en 
the 
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the Fire, but on the Quality of the Subjeét on which it acts, and of the Wood that fords it. 
Thus a hundred Weorkmen are ruin‘d for one that grows rich ; a hundred ruin themfclves by 
fill trying their Fortunes, in hopes to get enough to fet upa Merchant's Shop. Befides, the 
China fent into Europe is almoft always made from new Models, often fo whimfical, that it is 
dificult to fucceed ; and the Europeans refule it for the leaft Defeét, in which cafe it mutt 
ftick on the Mafter’s Hands, becaufe it is not tothe Chinefé Tafte; confequently that which is 
fold muft bear a good Price. ; . 

According to the Hiftory of King-te-ching, their Gain formerly was much more confiderable ; The Gain, 
hut this is to be queftion’d, becaufe they had not then fuch Demands for their China from 
Keurope. For my part I believe the prefent Dearnefs of the Merchandife, and Poverty of the 
Merchants, arifes from the Dearnefs of Provifions, and the Scarcity of Wood in the Neighbouring 
Mountains; add to this, the Workmen are now not fo fkilful as formerly, and the Mandarins,, 
who employ a great many to make Prefents for their Patrons at Court, pay themgill. 

The Workmen do not undertake all the Models that come from Foreign untries, they pemarkable 
have fome impracticable given them in China, tho’ at the fame time they perform fuch fur- Pieces of 
ptizing Works as Strangers would think impofible. For Initance, I have fen a large Lanthorn, chp 
like that of a Ship, all of one Piece.of China, thro’ which one Candle fulficiently enlighten da 
whole Room. This was made feven Years ago at the commend of the Hereditary Printe, who 
alfo order'd to be made divers Inftruments of Mufic, particularly a Sort of fmall Organ, call'd are 
Teng, about a Foot high, confifting of fourteen Pipes, whofe Harmony is agreeable enough 5 yjitieal 
but they attempted it in vain. They fucceeded better in making Flutes, Flagellets, and an Inticuacass. 
Inftrument nam'd Yux-, which is compos'd of divers {mall round Plates, a littl: concave, 
each of a particular Note. They hang nine in a Frame, at different Heights, which they 
ftrike like a Dulcimer, and it returnsa little Tinkling, which agrees in Concert with other 
Inftruments,.and the Singers Tone, I concluded they had the Secret of incorporating a little hiatane 
Metal with thefe Pieces, to diverfify the Sound; but I was miftaken, Metal being fo incapable capeble uf 
of uniting with the China, that if a Copper Farthing be put on the Top of one of the Piles in the beer oring 
Furnaces, it would, when it melts, pierce all the Cafes and Veffels, fo that all the Veffels “™ eine: 
in the Pile would have a Hole in the Middle. Nothing can give a better Idea, than this, of 
the Effect of the Fire on all things in the Oven, which are atfirm’d to be in a State of Fluidity. ° 

I have, notwithftanding, feen Defigns of Work perform'd, which were faid to be impradicable: 
Thefe were Urns above three Feet high without the Lid, which rofe like a Pyramid a Foot fone 
high. They confifted of three Pieces, fo artfully put together that the Joining could not be“ 
perceived. But I was told, that only eight out of twenty four fucceeded well, the relt being {poilt. 

Thefe Urns were befpoke by the Merchants at Kaz-ton for the European Trade; Wares of 
fo high Price not taking in China. ; 

To come to the Works of the Chinefé which are more curious than ordinary ; they fucceed 
beft in Grote(que Work, and reprefenting Animals: They make Ducks andgTortoifes, that 
will float on the Water. Ihave feen.a Cat painted to the Life ; in her Head they had plac’d 
a Lamp, the Flame of which made the two Eyes, and they affur'd me that the Rats were 
frighted with it in the Night. They alfo make abundance of Statues of Kian-in, a Goddefs Sos Sag 
famous in China. She is reprefented holding a Child in her Arms, and is invok’d by barren Kian iz. 
Women defirous of Children. We may compare her to the antique Statues of Venms and 
Diana, with this Difference, that the Statues of Kijan-in are extremely, modeft. 

There is another kind of Porcelain, difficult to make, and therefore very fcarce. Its Sub- 

ftance is extraordinary thin, and the Surface exceeding {mooth within and without, and yet 
you fee Mouldings on it engraven, as a Round of Flowers, for inftance, or fuch like Ornaments. 
The Manner they do it is thus: As foon as it is off the Wheel, they clap it on an engraved 
Mould, whence the Infide takes off the engraven Figures ; the Outfide of it they work with 
a Chifel, and make it as fine and thin as poffible. Then they varnifh and bake it in the ordi- 
nary Oven. ; 

The European Merchants require fometimes China Slabs in one Piece, big enough to make 
the Top of a Table, or Seat, or Piéture-frame; but this is impoffible ; for the largeft they can 
make are but a Foot or thereabouts ; if they exceed that, tho’ ever fo thick, they'll warp. The 
Thicknefs alfo renders thefe Works fomewhat difficult, and therefore inftead of moulding them -° 
folid, they make two hollow Outfides, which they join, leaving a Vacancy within. They 
put but one Piece acrofs, making on both Sides two Holes to frame them by, as in Cabiner- . 
Work. 

The Hiftory of King-te-ching mentions feveral Works commanded by Emperors, which 
were attempted in vain. The prefent Emperor’s Father order’d fome almoft in the Fathion 
of our Orange-Tree Tubs, therein to breed the Red, Golden, or Silver Fith. Thefe Veffels 
were to be three Foot and a half over, two Foot and a half high, the Bottom half a Foot, and 
the Sides a third of a Foot thick. They labour'd three Years together on thefe Works, and 
made two hundred Urns, but not one fucceeded, The fanie Emperor order’d Slabs for 
the Front of a Gallery, each to be three Feet high, two and a half broad, and half a Foot 
thick ; but they could not be made, and the Mandarins of the Province addrefs’'d the Empe- 
ror to put a Stop tothe Work. Yet thefe Mundarins, knowing the Genius of the Europeans, 
have fometimes requefted me to fend for new and elegant Defigns, that they might prefent 
them as Curiofities to the Emperor. On the other hand,--the Chriftians entreated me not to 
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procure them fuch Models, becaufe the Mandarins were not fo eafy to be put off as our Mer- 
chants, when the Workmen tell them the Thing is impracticable ; but often caufe them to be 
well baftinadocd, before fuch a promifing Project mutt be given up. 


ae ee As every Profetfion has its particular Idol, and as the Divinity is as eafily communicated 
Sve Porce- here as the Quality of an Earl or Marquis in fome Countries of Europe, it is no wonder 
dain. there fhould be a God of Ciina-Ware: The Pi-fa (an Hdol fo call'd) owes its Origin to thefe 


Its Origine). Models, which the Workman cannot fucceed in, The Story is thus related: One of the 


Emperors abjolutely commanded them to make him fome Pieces, after a Model he gave them. 
They reprefented feveral times to him, that it was an impoffible thing, but their Remonftran- 
ces made him only the more pofitive. For the Emperors are, whilft alive, the Divinities molt 
, _ fear'd in China; and they often believe that nothing ought to oppofe their Defire, The 
wet Officers doubled their Diligence, and treated the Workmen with all forts of Rigour, while, 
poor Wretchgs! they were at great Labour and Expence, and received nothing but Blows. At 
laft one of ¢H®m, quite in Defpair, threw himfelf into the burning Oven, and was contum'd 
in an Inftant. The China-Ware then baking, ‘tis faid, prov'd perfe@ly fine, and cntirely to 
the Emperor's liking; this Defperado pafs'd ever after for a Hero, and became the Idol pre- 
fiding over the Porcelain Works. But I don’t find his Example was follow’d. 
Anventand Porcelain having been in great Efteem for fo many Ages, fome may defire to know in what 
modern Por- retpeats that of former Times differs from that of the prefent, and what the Chinefé think on 
cetain com this head. They have doubtlels their Virtuofo's, who are prejudic’d in favour of Antiquity : 
aad Nay, they are all generally inclin’d that way; and yet we find fome who give the Preference 
to the modern Works. But it is not with Porcelain as it is with old Medals, which give a 
light into Antiquity. Old Porcelain perhaps is adorn’d with fome Chinefé Characters, but not 
fuch as fettle any point of Hiftory: The Curious therefore can find nothing but Fancy and 
Colours to give it the Preference. . 
I was told in Ewrope that the beft Porcelain requires to be a long Time buried in the Earth; 
paws but this is a falfe Notion, and is laugh’d at by the Chinwjé. The Hiftory of King te ching, 
vee {peaking of the fineft Porcelain of old Times, fays it was fo catch’d up, that the Oven was 
fcarce open, but the Merchants were difputing for the firft Lot: fo far were thcy from burying 
icin the Earth, Tis true, that in digging on old Ruins, and on cleanfing Wells long out of 
Porcelain Ue, fymetimes.fine Pieces are found, which have been hid in troublefome Times, when Peo- 
bury’d. ple feek to fecure their choiceft Effeéts. It is not therefore the being brought to Perfection by 
burying in the Earth, but its antient Beauty being preferv'd, that acquires it fuch Efteem ; for 
that alone bears fuch Price in China, that they will give great Sums for the leatt Utenfil of the 
commoneft Sort, that has been ufed by the Emperors Yau and Shun, who reign’d many Ages 
before the Dynafty of the Tangs. All that the Porcelain gets by lying long in the Ground, 
is a Change of its Colour, or, if you will, its Complexion, which fhews it to be old. The 
fame thing hapgens to Ivory or Marble, but much fooner; the China-Ware being guarded by 
its Varnifh agaMft Effeéts of the Moifture. I haye my flf found, in old Ruins, Porcelain 
probably very ancient, and I could not obferve any thing fingular in it. If it really had acquir'd 
Perfection by growing old, it was not, when new-made, equal to the prefent Works, Tis my 
Opinion, there was then, as now, Porcelain of all Prices. 
According to the Annals of King-te-ching, there were formerly Uras of the Price of 58 or 5g 
Tals each, which is more than 80 Crowns. How much greater the Price in Europe! Thefe 
Annals add, that for every Urn of this Value an Oven was made on purpole, and no Expence 
was fpar'd. The Mandarin of King-te-ching, who is my Friend, made Prefents to his Patrons 
mh ie at Court, of old Porcelain, which he had the Art to make himfelf, or rather to imitate that 
feited. of the nearer times of Antiquityand to do it employ'd agreat many Workmen, The Matteg of 
thofe falfe Kd-cong, or Counterfeits of Antiquity, is a yellowifh Easth got near King-tce-ching, at 
a Place call'd Ma-ngan-/han, They are very thick; the Mandarin gave me a Plate of bis mak- 
__ ing, and it was as heavy as ten common ones. ; 
The Fathion "There is nothing particular in the working on this Sort of China Ware, excepting the Varnifh, 
ol i . . ‘ . : : 
which is made of a yellow Stone, and being mixt with a larger Quantity of common Oil dyes 
the Veffels a Sea Green; when bak’d they throw them into very fat.Broth made of a Capon 
. and cther Meats, then bake them again, and lay them in the naftieft Puddle they can find, for 
the Space of a Month or more; after they are taken out they pals for 3 or goo Years old, of 
at leatt of the preceding Dynafty of the Mings, when Porcelain of this Thicknefs was the Court 
Tafte, Thefe falfe Antiques fo far refemble the true, that they don’t ring when ftruck, nor yield 
the leaft Noife if held to the Ear, 
Apinewith . They brought me from the Rubbifh of a large Shop a little Plate, which I value beyond the 
acraitx  fineft Porcelain Piece, tho’a thoufand Years old. On the Bottom is painted a Crucifix between 
yainel unit. the Virgin Mary and St. Yohn, Formerly, they exported (as ’tis faid) a great deal of this Sorr 
to ‘Yapan, but the Enemies of Religion have hinder’d any of it being made thele 16 Years. 
They are in China almoft as curious in European Glafles and Cryftals, as the Europeans ate 
in China Ware ; but yet this Curiofity has not made them crofs the Sea to feck Glafs in Europe. 
They find their own Manufacture of more Ufe ; for their Porcelain will bear hot Liquor, and 
you may hold a Dith of boiling Tea without burning your Hand, if you take it after theic 
_y. Way; which you can’t do by a Silver Dith of the fame Thicknefs and Figure. ~ 
nea Vhe Porcelain has its Luftre as well as Gla(S; and, tho’-it be not fo Tranfpareat, it is lefs 
Win Gial., brittle ‘ 
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brittle, What happens to Glafs, when jit imade, happens alfo to Porcelain; and nothing 
better fhews the Conformity of their Nature: Good Porcelain hath a clear Sound, as well as 
Glaf. A Diamond cuts Glafs; fo alfo they ulea Diamond in reuniting broken Porcelain. 
They make therewith, as with a Needle, little Holes in the Subftance of the Ware, in which they 
twift a very fine Brafs Wire, and fo render it fit for Service again, the Place where it was broken 
being fcarce perceptible. This Bufinefs is a Trade in China. 

I have faid that there continually arrive at Krug-te-ching Barks laden with the Pe-un-¢/ and wane ot 
Kau-lin, and that after thefe have been cleanfed, they lay the Drofs that remains along in great Porcelain, of 
Heaps; that there were three thoufand Kilns and Ovens in King-te-ching, and all full of Cales whae Gls; 
and Ware; that the Cafes could ferve no more than three or four Batches, and that a whole 
Batch is often fpoil’d. It is natural, after this, to afk, into what Aby{s do they caft all that 
1300 Years Rubbifh of Ware and Kilns ? 

The very Situation of King-te-ching, and the Manner in which it is built, will anfwer this miei 

Ditliculty. This City was at firft no large Place, but is now prodigioufly increas'd; they 
build every Day, and there is not an Houfe but is furrounded with Walls, The Bricks in 
thefe Walls are not laid flatways, nor are they cemented like Works of Mafonry in Europe : 
The Walls in China are more beautiful, but not fo folid. Long and wide Bricks incruftate, 
as] may fay, the Wall: Every one of thefe has another on each Side, of which you only 
fee the End even with the Middle one, to which they are the two Spurs. A flight Lay of 
Mortar round the middle one, binds all thefe Bricks together; and the Back of the Wall is laid 
in the fame manner, Thefe Walls grow narrower as they rife, till at Top they are no more 
than a Brick’s Length or Breadth. The Spurs, or crofs Bricks, no where anfwer thofe on the 
oppofite Side, fo that the Bulk of the Wall is like a fort of empty Coffer, When they have 
laid two or three Rows of Bricks on a fhallow Foundation, they fill up the middle of the Work 
with Potfheards, over which they throw Eartli temper’d like thinnifh Mortar; this birds the 
whole, and makes of it one Mafs, which inclofes the croffway Bricks on all Sides, andethefe 
lock up the middle ones, which only bear upon the Thicknefs of the Bricks that are under 
them. Ata diftance thefe Walls appear’d to me, at firft, as tho’ they were made of fine grey 
Stone, (quar’d, and polifly’d with the Chifel; and what is furprizing, if they take care to cover 
them at top with good Tiles, they will ftand 100 Years, But in truth they don’t bear any 
Timber-work, which is always fuftained by mafly wooden Pillars; they only ferve for Enclo- 
fures to Edifices and Gardens, 

We fee already in part what becomes of the Rubbith of the Porcelain and the Kilns, The Second Cre, 
reft they commonly throw on the Banks of the River, below King-te-ching. Hence in time 
they gain upon the River ; and the Rubbifh being foak’d with the Rain, and trodden by the 
Paffengers, the Ground foon becomes fit to hold a Market, or to build Streets on. Moreover 
in great Floods the River drags along with it large Quantities of thofe broken Pieces; fo that 
its Bed is as it were pav'd with them, and affords a very agreeable Sight. 
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REECE made Italy the rich Prefent of Silk, which in the Time of the Roman Empe- 
rors was valu’d at its Weight in Gold. The Grecians were beholden for it to the Per- 
fians; and thefe, according to Authors of moft Credit, as M. a’ Herbelt obferves 
confefs that they had the Knowledge of Silk-worms, and the Art of breeding them origi- 
nally from China. The moft Ancient Chinefe Writers afcribe their Dilcovery to one of the 
Wives of the Emperor Whang-ti, her Name Si-/ing, and furnamed, for Honour’s Sake, Yiwen- silk, by 
Jey: But itis difficult to meet with any Memoirs of an carly Date that mention the Silk-worm, “hem di 
Before the Time of this Queen, when the Country was but newly cleared, the People were Or 
cloth’d in Skins of Animals; which being infufficient for fo multiplying a People, Neceffit 
render'd them induftrioug, and they bent their Wits to make Cloth to cover themfelves ; bat 
Oe wes ae to a ee for the ufeful Invention of Silk. ; 
: Since her Time, feveral Empreffes, recorded in Chine? Authors, have been agreeabl ” 
in hatching and breeding of Silk-worms, in feeding ther, taking the SI sn wna ae - 
ing it ; and an Orchard of the Palace was allotted for a Plantation of Mulberry-Trees. The sillaworna 
Emprels, attended by the Queens and the Prime Ladies of the Court, went in Ceremony to 
this Orchard; and gather’d with her own Hands the Leaves of three Branches, which her 
ne bended down within her Reach, The fineft Pieces of Silk, made by her elf, or 
by coe and under her Eye, were devoted to the Ceremony of the grand Sacrifice offer’d 
There is reafon to believe that the Trouble the Empreffes gave themfelves, was chi i 
a politic View to engage, by tuch great Examples, the Princeiles, the Ladies of ‘Qu Bae 
all the People in general, to breed Silk-worms ; on the fume Account, the Emperors ie enn 
ble, in foe fort, Agriculture, and to excite the People to fo painful a Labour never OnE 
at the beginning of the Spring, the Ceremony of holding the Plow in Perfon; opening arith 


et : : o, t3 i . : : 
it a oe and fowing Grain therein. The pieient Emperor ftill obferyes this Cufto 
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As for the Emprefies, they have, for fome time paft, not troubled themfelves about Silk ; 
though there is yet to be fecn, within the Verge of the Palace, a large Square of Houfes, 
where ftands the Church of the French Jefuits, the Avenue to which is ftiil call’d the Way to the 
Nurfery of Siik-worms for the Drverfion of the Empreffes and Qyeens. Tn the Books of the 
ancient Philofopher Mencivs, we mect with a wile Regulation of the Magiftracy, which 
limited the Space appointed for the Mulberry Plantation, according to the Extent of every 
private Man’s Poffeflions. ; 

We may well call China the Si/e-Cowntry, for it feems to be inexhauftible. Befides furnifhing 
the Nations of Af and Exrope with large Quantities, the Emperor, the Princes, and their 
Domettics, the Maadarins, the Literati, the Women, and in fhort, the Generality of the Chitefe 
wear Silk, and are cloth’d in Satin or Damafk. There is fcarce any excepted, but the mean- 
e(t of the People and the Peafants, who wear blue Cotton. 

Whence Tho’ feveral Provinces of this Empire furnith very fine Silks, thofe of Che-kyang are, without 

our haan Comparifon, the fineft and bett. The Chinese judge of the Goodnefs of Silk by its Whitenefs, 

un Softnels, and Finenefs, If it feels rough, it is a bad Sign, Oftentimes, to give it a Glofs, they 
drefg it with a Sort of Rice-Water, mix'd with Lime, which burns it, fo that, when brought 
to Europe, it won't bear Milling: Tho’ nothing takes the Mill better than found Silk. A 
Chincfé Workman will mill this Sik above an Hour together without ftopping, that is, with- 
out breaking a Thread ; and ’tis certain, nothing can look finer or neater. 

Silk -Mills. Their Mills are very different from thofe in Europe, and far lefs cumberfome. Two or 
three wretched Blades of Bamboo with a Cog-Wheel are enough: ’Tis furprizing to fce with 
what fimple Inftruaments they work the Aneft Stuffs. : 

There is at Kanton another Kind of Silk, that comes from Tong-king, but not compara- 
ble to that of Che-kyang, provided this lattet be not too damp; of this Silk are made the fineft 

sein Staffs in the Province of Kyang-nxan, where are the greater number of good Workmen, and 

fue Sie. Whence the Emperor is fupply’d with Silk for his own Ufe, and for Prefents to the Grandees 

aremace. and Lords of the Court. The great Trade they drive at Kanton, which is the Port for all 
Strangers, does not fail to draw thither a great Number of the beft Workmen: They could 
make as rich Stuffs as any in Europe, were they fure of Vent; but they ufually confine them- 
{elves to the plaineft Sorts, becaufe the Chinefeé chufe the Ufeful before the Agree- 
able. They make Gold-Tiffue indeed, but they don’t draw their Gold into Wire, to twitt 
with the Thread, as is done in Exrope, but gild along Sheet of Paper, which they cut into 
very {mall Slips, and very artfully wrap them about the Silk. 

Thefe Stuffs look very fine, coming out of the Workman’s Hand, but are not lafting, 
nor fit for Garments, becaufe the Air and Moifture foon tarnifh the Luftre of the Gold; they 
are hardly of any Ufe but for Church-Moveables and Ornaments ; none but Mandarins and 
their Ladies wear them, and that but very feldom. 

The Silks The Silks moft in ufe among the Chinyjé are plain and flower'’d Gaufes, which are their 

molt in uf. Summer Wear ; Damaiks of all Sorts and Colours; ftriped Sattins, black Nan-Aing Sattins, 
coarfe Taffeties, or fmall Mohairs, which are very ferviceable ; and feveral other Sorts ; fome 
like flower’d Grogram; others with open Flowers like Gauze; fome ftriped, in a very good 
Tafte, or mafqueraded, or embroidered with Rofes, &c. Crapes, Brocades, Pluth, and feveral Sorts 
of Velvet. That ef the crimfon Dye is the deareft, but one may be eafily deceiv’d in it, The 
Way to difcover the Cheat is, to take Juice of Lemon mix’d with Lime, and fprinkle a few 
Drops here and there ; if it changes Colour, ‘tig counterfeit, 

Osher Sorts In thort, the Chene/é make an infinite number of Stuffs that we have no Name for, but there 

unknown in gre two Sorts moft commonly worn among them. ae A fort of Sattin, ftronger and lefs 

Pans glofly than what is made in Europe; they call it Twan-tfe. Some are plain, others varied 
with Flowers, Trees, Birds, Butterflics, &e. (2.) A particular Taffety, call’d Chew-zfe, [Su fa] 
of which they make Drawers and Linings; it is clofe, and yet fo fupple, that tho’ it be folded 
and fqueezed with the Hand, it will not take the Mark of the Fold; it will wath like Linen, 

: without lofing much of its Glofs. 

Orthe Gios The Chrneje Workmen give their Chew-t/e, or Taffety, a Glofs with the Fat of a River-Porpus, 

asus which Creature they call Iyang-chu, that is to fay, the Hog of the River Yang-tfe-kyang ; 
fur in that great River, above 60 Leagues from the Sea, are feen Porpufes, lefs in Bulk indeed 
than thofe of the Ocean, but which {cud along in Shoals, by Ranks, thro’ the frefh Water, 
with the fame Leaps and Evolutions as in the open Sea, 

This Fat is purified by wafhing and boiling; then with a fine Brufh they fpread it over the 
Tufety from Top to Bottom, the fame Way, and on that Side they would give a Glofs to. 
‘The Workmen burn the fame in their Lamps at their Work by Night inftead of Oil. The 
Snell of itis very ufefulin driving away the Flies, which otherwife would damage the Silk. 

xs The Province of Shang-tong yields a particular Silk, found in abundance on Trees and in 

suk?” Fields: It makes the Stuff call'd Kyen-chew. This Silk is produced by fmall Infeéts very like 
Caterpillars ; they don’t fhape it into Cods like the Silk-worms, but in very long Threads, 
which fiick to fmall Trees, or Shrubs ; thefe Threads are gather’, and make a_coarfer Silk 
than the Floufe-Worms fpin: But the Worms are wild, and eat the Leaves of other Trees 
as well as tliat of the Mulberry. Such as are not acquainted with this Silk, wou’d take it for 

a Rofiet Stuff, or a Coarfe Drugget. 

Panisstar Phere are two forts of Worms which fpin this Silk ; One larger and blacker than ours, call’d 

Weorus ies i, : Tfwen-hyen ; 
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Tficen-kyen 5 the. other, which is finaller, is call’d Tyau-hyen : The Cods of the firft are of a 
rufiet grey, thofe of the latter more black, and the Silk has a mixture of thefe two Colours. 
This Silk is very thick, never cuts, lafts long, wafhes like Linnen, and when good, will not 
ftain, even with Oil. This Silk is in great Vogue among the Chinefe, and is fometimes as dear 
as Sattin, or their beft wrought Silks. As they are very dexterous in counterfeiting, they 
make a falie Kren-chew of the Wafte of the Che-dyang Silk ; by which, without Care, one may 
be cafily decciv'd. ; 

A Silk Manufactory has been fet up at Kanton, within thefe few Years, for making Rib- 
bands, Stockings and Buttons, which has had very good Succefs: The Stockings are fold for 
a Taél a Pair, and a dozen of the largeft Buttons, for no more than Six-pence. 

As the Quantity and Goodnefs of the Silk depend very much on the way of breeding and Caue of the 
feeding the Worms, from the time they are hatch’d till they fpin, the Method obferv’d in Men am 
China may become as ufeful as it is curious, An Author of Reputation, who lived in Qn 
Province abounding with Silk Manufaétories, under the Dynafty of the Ming, has wrote a 
pretty large Treatife on this Subje&t. Father Dentrecolles fent me an Extract of it, from 
which I have taken all the Dire€tions I thought necefflary for the managing, with Succefs, fo 
fine a Manufacture ; concluding, that the new Lights given by the Chinefe on fo profitable a 
Work, that employs fo many Ships, will not be altogether ulclefs, 








Extrad of an old Chinefe Book, which teaches how to rear 
nd feed Sitk-Worms, fo as to have Plenty of the 
beft Silk. 


HE Author begins immediately to dircé&t how the Mulberry-Trees, whofe Leaves gjeaorms: 
the Silk-Worm feeds on, ought to be cultivated ; becaufe thofe Infects, fays he, like 
other Animals, are fit for no profitable Labour, but in proportion as their Food is fuit- Their Food. 
able to their Organs and Funétions. He diftinguifhes two Sorts of Mulberry-Trees; the true Two Sorts of 
one, called Sang, or Ti fang, which does not produce Fruit fo large as in Europe ; it being cul- Pe: 
tivated with no other View than to have Plenty of Leaves, which only are ufeful. 

The other Sort are fall and wild, called Che, or Ye fang ; thefe have neither the Leaf nor 
Fruit of the Mulberry Tree. Their Leaves are fmall, rough, roundifh, terminating in a Point, 
and their Edges fcollop'd ; their Fruit is like Pepper, oné of which grows by the Stalk of cach 
Leaf ; their Branches thorny and cluftering, like a Buth, Thefe Trees thrive beft on Hills, 
where they forma kind of Foreft. ; 

There are fome Silk Worms, no fooner hatch’d in the Houle, but they are laid on thefe rietd six. 
Trees, where they feed themfelves, and make their Cods. Thefe Field Silk-Worms being more worms. 
hardy, grow thicker and longer than the domeftic ones ; and tho’ their Work is not fo good, 
it is valuable and ufeful, as may be judg’d by what J have faid of the Stuff call’d Kyen chew. 

Suings for Mufical Inftruments are made of their Silk, becaufe it is trong and refounding. 

'Tis not to be imagin’d that thefe Che, or Wild Mulberry-Trees, require no further Care than wiayfut. > 
to place the Silk-Worms upon them. Several Paths muft be made in thefe little Forefts, for berry Trees. 
the Conveniency of plucking up the Weeds growing under the Trees, and fo far pernicious, 
as they harbour Infeéts, and efpecially Serpents that are greedy Devourers of thefe large Worms. 

The Paths are alfo neceflary for the Keepers, who conftantly traverfe the Woods, in the Day, 
with a Pole or Gun in their Hands, and at Night beating a Copper Bafon, to keep off the 
Birds that would prey on thefe Worms. 

’Tis to be obferv'd, that the Leaves not touch’d by the Silk-worms, in the Spring, ought to HW . 
be pull’d off in the Summer. If they are left on the Trees, the Leaves of the following Spring caliivaied: 
have venemous ahd unwholefome Qualitics. A Chine/e Treatie on Plants fhews the Circulation 
of their Sap ina very clear Light ; hence they conclude, that the Sap which circulates from the 
old Leaves corrupts, by its Ranknefs, the whole Ma6s. : 

To render the Che Trees fitter to nourifth Houfe-worms, ’tis beft to cultivate them in. the 
fime Manner, almoft, as the true Mulberry-Trees, and efpecially to plant them but thinly, 
and fow the Ground with Millet, to correét the Harfhnefs of the finall Leaves, which grow too 
rank and too chaftening. The Worms that feed on theny fpin the earlieft and ftrongeft Silk. 

Perhaps fuch Silk-worms might be difcover'd in Exrope, as tis probable they were in China, if 
their Cods were obferv'd on the Trees where they fix: They fhould be gather'd before they 
change into Math-flics, for when they come out of their Cods they don’t leave their Eggs, 
many of which are loft by feverat Accidents. To have the Male and Female Moth-flies, 
feveral of the pregnated Cods thou’d be alfo gather’d, and the Eggs being hatch’d the enfuing 
‘Year, fhould be laid on the fame Trees again, where their Iffue would eafily nourith themfelves, 


One Obfervation has been made, which, tho’ it may be of Ule, the Chief? Author has not Oak 


: Boe . T eaves 
mention’d: And that is to ufe 


or Oak- Leaves inftead of Che-Leaves, whereon are fed the Worms wid for slul- 
that fpin the Silk of which they make the Ayen-chew, The Emperor Kang-hi made the Ex- *"y- 


perimene 
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periment at Gebo in Tartary, where he had Silk-worms fed on Oak-Leaves; doubtlefs, the 
young and tender ones. : 

If any one would hazard the placing of Houle Silk-Worms on young Oak-Trees, fome 
of them would probably ule themfelves to that fort of Rural Living, in the fame manner 
as we fee young Gentlemen of nice Education accuftom’d to the Fatigues and hard Living of 
a private Soldicr. Their Eggs would produce, without doubt, a wild Sort, fuch as thofe that 
fpin the Silk made ufe of tor the Aycu-chew. At leaft, Tryal might be made, whether the 
Houfe-worms would retifh young Oak-Leaves ; if fo, they might be ufed when the Mulberry- 
Trees are backward, 

Ofchetwe All the Chincf? Authors fay of the truc Mulberry-Tree, may be reduced to the following 

Mulberry Articles, wz. to know the good and bad Sort; the manner of improving them by chufing the 

rae Trees, manuring the Soil, {tripping the Leaves, grafting, and above all pruning them; and 
laftly, how to multiply the good Sort. 

Howtochufe The Mulberry-Vrees which fhoot their Fruit before their Leaves, ought to be rejected, their 

them: Leaves being commonly very fmall and unwholcfome ; befides this Sort perifhes in a few Years, 

As to chuling young Plants, fach as have the Rind fhrivell’d, produce but very fmall Leaves, and 
are not to be made ule of ; but thofe that have the Bark white, few Knots, and large Buds, are 
always to be chofen. Their Leaves grow large and thick, and the Silk-Worms that feed on 
them produce firm Cods full of Silk. 

ThebellSor. The beft Mulberry-Trees are thole that give the Icaft Fruit, becaufe the Sap is lefs divided. 
There is a Method to render them barren as to Fruit, but rich in Leaves, and it is, by feeding Poul- 
try with Mulberries, either freth pick’d off the Tree, or dried in the Sun ; and then taking their 
Dung, and diffolving it in Water, the Mulberry Seed is fteep’d therein, after which they fow it. 

Ofthe Ki. There are in general two Sorts of good Mulberry-Trees, and thefe are nam’d from the Pro- 

few; Mu ber-.yvinces whence they were firft brought: The one is from Aing,'a Country in the Province of. 

Pyediters: Hi-quang, and therefore named King-fang ; the Leaves of it are thin, fomewhat pointed, and 
in Shope a little like the Leaf of a Gourd. The Root is durable, and the Heart of the Trunk 
folid. The Worms fed on its Leaves fpin a ftrong Silk, very fit to make the Sha and the 
Lo-Sha, (which is a kind of Gauze or thick Crape.) The Leaves of King are far the beft for 
the Silk-Worms newly hatch’d ; for every Age hasa fuitable Food moft agreeable to it. 

Matberry. = The Mulberry-Trees of Li (the ancient Name of the Province of Shang tong) do not bear 

Frees of A. ouch Fruit; their Trunk is tall, their Leaves large, ftrong, firm, round, and full of Juice : 
the Branches ar- {und and vigorous; but the Root and Heart are neither folid nor lafting : tho’ 
their Leaves be good for all Ages, they are more proper to feed Silk-Worms a little grown. 
Of thefe Mulberry-Trees, fome fhoot out their Leaves very early; this is the Sort that fhould 
be kept near home, the more conveniently to clear the noxious Grafs from their Root, and to 
dung and water them in dry Seafons, in order to have near at Hand the firft Provifion for thofe 
precious Infects. 

The young Trees that kave been too much ftripp’d of their Leaves in their firft three 
Years, fuffer for it afterwards, becoming weak and backward. The fame happens to thofe Trees 
whofe Leaves and Leaflefs Branches are not clean prun’d. They are in their prime Vigour in 
the third Year, but begin to decline towards the fifth, when their Roots gall. The Remedy 
is, in the Spring, to un-earth the Roots, and cut off the moft entangled, and then cover them 
with a proper Mould, fprinkling it with Water. 

When the Mulberry-Trees grow old, there is an Art to recover them, by cutting off the ex- 
ine oe haufted Branches, and grafting found Shoots in their Stead; by which means a Sap glides thro’ 
ry-Trees the whole Body of the Tree, and enlivens it: This Operation fhould be always made in 
young. the Beginning of the fecond Month, which anfwers to our March, 

To prevent thefe Trees from languifhing, you muft frequently examine, if certain Worms 
have not entred and lodg’d their Seed in them. Thefe Worms are kill’d by pouring a little of 
the Oyl of the Jong Tree Fruit in upon them, Any other ftrong Oy] would certainly pro- 
duce the fame Effect. 

The%oilpro. The Soil proper for Mulberry-Trees ought not to be ftrong, nor too hard. Ground newly 

is for Mul broke up is very good for this Purpofe. In the Provinces of Che kyang and Kyang nan, whence 

myn the belt Silk comes, Care is taken to mend the Soil with the Mud of the Canals cut thro’ 
the Country, which are clean'd every Year. The Dung of Animals, and-even of the Silk- 
Worms, with Afhes, is alfo proper Manure. Small Garden Seeds fown between thefe Trees, 
are of no Damage to them, provided the Plough does not touch the Roots. But the main and 
moft profitable Point is to be very watchful in having the Mulberry-Trees prun’d in a right 
Szafon, and by a skilful Hand: This makes them earlier, and more abounding with Leaves : 
which are thereby better fill’d, and more relifh’d by the Silk-Worms. The Branches about 
the Middle of the Tree ought particularly to be lopp’d away, that the Leaves may be pick’d 
the more commodioufly. A Leaf-Gatherer, who places him(elf always in the Center of the 
Tree, will, with this Precaution, gather more in one Day, than another without it could in 
feveral Days, which is no fmall faving ; befides being a readier way to fupply the hungry Worms. 

To gather the Leaves of the extreme Branches they ufe a fork’d Ladder, fapported by its own 
Prop, that it may not hurt the Tree. Our Author afferts, that a Mulberry-Tree well prun'd 
is as good, and yields as much, as two others. : 

The 
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The Month of Yanuary isthe Scafon for pruning the Mulberry-Trees, which is done in the ph. ceaten 
{ame manner as Vines, particularly Arbour-Vines: It’s fufficient that the Branches which.are fr pruning, 
lett have four Buds, the Over-plus ought to be thrown away. Four Sorts of Branches mutt be 
entirely cut off; 1ft. Thofe that hang down towards the Root. 2dly. Thofe that fhoot inwards 
towards the Trunk. 3dly. Of thofe that are forky, and fhoot two and two out of the 
‘Trunks, one ought to be retrenched. 4thly. Thofe which grow well otherwife, but are too 
cluftering, and too much garnifh'd. None but the Branches that fhoot outward from the Tree Of the 

are to be fpared. The following Spring they will be vigorous and flourifhing, and their forward cae of 
Leaves will advance the Maturity of the Worms, and the Profit of the Silk, ok & 

Our Author, who lays great Strefs on the Art of Pruning as praétifed in Nan king, near Che 
kyang, his own Country, infifts that the People of the Province of Shang tong, who prune 
ina different Manner, ought to try this, and not obftinately pra@tife their old Method, 

About the Clofe of Autumn, before the Mulberry Leaves grow yellow, they ought to be eriee: 
gather’d, and dry’d in the Sun, then to be pounded finall, and put into large Earthen Pots chesine goat 
ftop'd with Cli and fo kept in a Place free from Smoak. In the Spring thofe beaten Leaves Leaves. 
will be like Meal, and proper to be given to the Worms after Moulting. 

In the Provinces of Che kyang and yang nan, where the beft Silk is produced, they are The Ut of 
very careful to hinder the Growth of the Mulberry-Trecs, and lopp them .to prevent their-their Wood. 
exceeding a certain Height. The Loppings are diligenily heap’d together, for more than one 
Ui; the Chinefé knowing how to turn cvery. thing to Advantage. 1ft. Where Wood is 
fearce, they burn them to warm the Water, into which the belt Silk Cods are put for the 
more eafy Winding. 2dly. Their Afhes make a Wath for the Cods pierced by the Mothfies, 
and {uch others as are faulty ; with the help of this Wath wherein they ftew, they open 
extraordinarily, and become fit to be fpun to make Ferret-Silk, or be prepar' for Wad us'd 
inftead of Cotton, 3dly. Of the Bark of thefe Loppings they fometimes make Paper, ftroné 
cnough to cover an ordinary Umbrella, efpecially when varnifh’d and colour’d. When the Mul- Manner of 
berry-Trees grow old, and their Leaves rank, Care fhould be taken to renew them: For Leas 
which end, befides the Mcthod by grafting, before explain’d, they procure new Plants, either jjants. 
by twifting ‘together quick and found Branches, in fmall Cafks made of two Pieces of large 
“Bamboo, and fill'd with good Mould ; or by bending, at Spring, the long Branches Jeft unprun’d, 
and fticking their Ends in manured Soil: In December following, when thefe Branches will 
have taken Root, they are dexteroufly cut from the Body of the Tree, and tranfplanted in the 
proper Seafon, They alfo fow the Mulberry Seed, which muft be chofen from the beft Trees, Ry the Seed, 
and from the Fruit that grows about the Middle of the Branches. This Seed ought to be mix’d ; 
with the Afhes of the burnt Branches: Next Day the whole is to be ftirr'd in Water; when 
the Water is fettled, the ufelefs Seed floats; that which {inks to the Bottom, ought to be 
dy'd in the Sun, and afterwards fowed, mix’d with an equal Quantity of Millet, which 
aflifts the Mulberry-Trees that then love the Shade, and defends them in growing from the 
fcorching Heat of the Sun. 

When the Millet is ripe, they wait for windy Weather, and then fet Fire to it. The 
enfuing Spring. the Mulberry-Trees fhoot with a great deal more Strength, The Branches 
mult be prun’d away till the Plants are grown toa proper Height, and then the Tops muft 
be cut, to make the Branches fhoot out on the Sides; at length the young Mulberry-Trees are Sake 
tranfplanted, at the diftance of eight or ten Paces, in Lines four Paces afunder; but the Trees 
of one Line mutt not be placed direétly oppofite to thofe of the next: Tis likely they ‘neglect 
Symmetry in this, becaufe otherwife the Trees might over-fhade one another, 

*Tis not cnough to have cultivated the Mulberry-Trees for the Nourifhment of Silk-Worms ; 
Apartments mutt alfo be prepar’d for thofe precious Infeéts, fuitable to the different Condi- Of herr 
tions, to the Places where, and Times when they fpin, Thofe excellent Workers, which of silk-Worms, 
their own Subftance contribute to the Luxury and Delicacy of our Drefs and Furniture, 
dclerve to be treated with Diftinétion; fince the Riches they yield are in proportion to the Care 
taken of them, and if they fuffer or languith, their Work will do the fame. 

Several Chinefé Writers have treated of the Apartments proper for Silk-Worms, fuch as in 
fome Provinces almoft every Family has, and in which only a {mall quantity of Silk, propor- 
tion’d to their Leifure and narrow Habitation, is gathered: But this Extraét is taken from 
an Author, who became one ofsthe firft Minifters of the Empire, and who fully difcufs'd 
this Magter, having wrote only” with regard to large and expenfive, but in the Event 
very profitable, Manufactories : He fays, an agreeable Place ought to be chofen for the Apart- A particular 
ment of the Silk-Worms; it muft be on a dry rifing Ground, and near a Rivulet; becaufe it is oe 
neceflary to wath the Eggs often, and running Water agrees beft with them. Their Lodg- ; 
ings ought to be retir'd from all Dunghills, Sinks, Cattle, and all Noi. Difagreeable Sinells, 
and the leat Fuight, make ftrange Impreffions on fo nice a Brood. Even the barking of a Dog, 
and the crowing of a Cock, put them into Diforder, when newly hatched. 

The Room muft be built (quare, and may ferve for other Ufes when the Silk-Worm Sea- The Figure 
fon is over. Tts Walls fhould be very clofe for the fake of Warmth; the Door South, at leaft of the Chain 
Sour Eaft, but never in the North; witha Window on every Side, to receive and have a> , 
free Paflage for the Air, as occafion requixes. Thefe Windows, which are almoft always 
kept fut, are of white tranfparent Paper, behind which are moveable Matts placed fo as to 
amit or fhut out the Light, as occaion requires. 
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Thefe Matts are alfo ufeful to keep out pernicious Winds, fuch as the South and South Weft, 
which fhould never cntcr the Apartments. As a refrething Breeze is fometimes required, and 
in fuch Cafe, one of the Windows mutt be open’d, fhould the Air be full of Gnats and Flies, 
it would prove very deftructive. Tor as they fettle on the Silk-Cales, they make Blemithes,' 
which render the Winding extremely difficult, fo that it is beft to haften the Work before 
the Fly-Seafon, One ought not to be lefs careful to prevent the Entrance ef finail Li- 
zatds and Rats, which are very greedy after Silk-Worms ; this is done by having active and 
vigilant Cats. 

The Heat ’Yis very material that the Eggs be hatch’d at once, and that the Worms fleep, waken, feed, 
needy for and caft their Skins together ; tor this purpofe, a conftant and equal Warmth thould be kept 
theChanber. ty their Apartment, by having Fire cover’d in Stoves at the four Corners of the Room, or 
elfe by carrying a Warming-Pan up and down the Room, while neceffary; the Pan ought to 
be out of the Room, when they put in the Fire, which fhould be cover’d with Afhes, for a 
red or bluith Flame very much annoys the Worms. : 
The Fhe Our Author would, if poffible, have the Fuel, which warms the Chambelfto be of Cow- 
ee Venms, Dung ; he advifes to lay in a Stock of it during Winter, to moiften it, and to make it into 
Clods to be dry’d in the Sun: Thefe Clods are laid upon Planks of hard Wood, which muft 
be put into hollow Brick-work; when they fet Fire to it, it produces a gentle Heat, 
which is very proper for the Worms, and they are pleafed with the Smell of that Dung ; 
but great Care muft be taken to keep the Smoak out of the Chamber, forthe Werms cannot 
bear it; this Fire keeps in a long time under the Afhes, which is no {mall Advantage. Laftly, 
to preferve the Place dry, for in cafe of Dampnefs, little Profit there can be expeéted, it is 
neceffary that the Outfide of the Door be covered with a double Matt, to kecp out the chill Air. 
Furniture for | He next treats of furnifhing the Chamber with the neceflary Utenfils for kceping and main- 
eg taining the Sitk-Worms: Nine or ten Rows of Shelves muft be made by Siories, nine Inches more 
fery.. or Jefs diftant from each other; upon thefe they place Hurdles of Rufhes, with wide Methes, 
the Holes big enough to receive the little Finger, that the Warmth of the Place may the more 
cafily penetrate them, and that the cool Air may fucceed it: Thefe feveral Stories mult be 
ranged in fuch a manner, as to form an open Space in the midft of the Chamber, and a free 
Paflage quite round: Upon thefe Hurdles they hatch the Worms, and here they fecd them 
till they are ready to {pin; but then the Scene changes. 

Morcover thefe Hurdles being like a Cradle for thefe very tender Infeéts, they lay on a 
kind of Mattrefs, call’d the Shyois, that is to fay, they {pread over it a Bed of dry Straw, chopt 
fmall, upon which they put along Sheet of Paper, foftened by gentle handling; when the 
Sheet is fouled by their Ordure, or by the Remnants of their Meals, that is to fay, by the Fibres 
of the Leaves, which they never touch, they cover it with a Net, having Methes that afford 
a free Paffage: Upon this Net they caft Mulberry Leaves, the Smell of which immediately 

- draws up the hungry Swarm; then they take the Net off gently, and place it upon a new 
Hurdle, whilft they clean the old one, that it may ferve another time. ‘ 

You fee there arc many Precautions to be taken about the Habitation of the Silk-Worms: Our 
Author adds further, that there fhould be a Wall, or clofe Palifide round about the Chamber, 
and at alittle diftance from it, efpecially on the Welt Side, in cafe they fhould be obliged to 
let in the Air that Way, that the fetting Sun might not ftrike upon the Worms, 

: When he treats of ftocking yourfelf with Mulberry Leaves, he advifes you to ufe a wide Bag- 
er Net, which opens and fhuts much like a Purfe, that the Leaves may not be ftuffd, but may: dry 
Leaves in carrying, and not wither, 

As the Worms new-hatch’d require a more nice and prepared Food, he fays the Leaves 
mutt be cut into very fmall fine Threads; and that for this purpofe a very fharp Knife muft be 
ufed, that it may not fquceze the Leaves in cutting, but leave all the Delicatenefs of their Tafte. 

It is often feen that Plants degenerate, and that the Seed is not fo good as its Original ; it 
is the fame with the Moth-flies, there are fome weak and languifhing ; a good Brood muft not 
be expected from thefe; and therefore you muft make Choice of thofe that are proper: This 
Choice is made at two Seafons, 

TheManner _ 2. Before they go out of their Cods, and it is then they diftinguifh the Male Cods from 
efditinguih- the Female. ‘This is the way to know them; the Cods which are a little pointed, clofe and fine, 
ing Bt and les than the others, contain the Male Moth-flies; the @ods rounder, bigger and thicker, 
from bal and more clumfy, inclofe the Females: In general, the Cods which are clear, fomewhat tran 
ones, parent, clean and weighty are the beft. 

2dly, This Choice is more fafely made when the Moth-flies are come out, which happens 
a little after the fourteenth Day of their Retirement: Thofe which come out a Day before the 
others, muft by no means be ufed to multiply the Species; lay hold of thofe that come out 
the next Day in Crouds; the lateft muft be reje€ted. Another Mark to chufe them by is this, 
The Moth-flies which have bending Wings, bald Eye-brows, a dry Tail, and a reddith Belly, 

* without Hair, muft not be chofen to multiply the Breed, 
Oltheir Mul When the Choice is made, they bring the Males and Females together; and lay them upon 
uplsativn. feveral Sheets of Paper that they may couple: This Paper muft not be made of hempen Cloth, 
but of the Bark of the Mulberry-Tree, and mu(t be ftrengthened with Silk or Cotton Thread, 
glu’d on the Backfide, becaufe when its Sheets are cover’d with Eggs, they muft be dip’d three 
times in a Water which is proper for them: Thefe Sheets of Paper muft be fpread on rea 
we 
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well covert! with Straw. After the Moth-flies have been together about twelve Hours, the 
Males mutt be taken away; if they “were to be any longer together, the Eggs ; which they 
would produce, being later, would not be hatch’d with the others, which Inconveniency fhould 
be avoided: The Male Moth-flies muft be put in a feparate Place, with thofe which are rejected 
in the beginning. . 

That the Females may lay their Eggs more advantageoufly, it is neceffary to give them Room, The Careto 
and cover them; for Darknefs hinders them from too much fcattering their Eggs. When they aoe - 
have done laying, they muft be kept covered for four or five Days; after which, all thefe Moth- the Time ot 
flics, with thofe which were fet afide, or which were taken dead out of the Cods, muft be ae laying 
buried deep in the Earth; for it would infect any Animal to touch them, Some affere, that if “6 
they were buried in feveral Places of the Field,. it would neither produce Brambles; nor any 
prickly Shrub for feveral Years; others throw them into Fifh-Ponds, and pretend there is 
nothing better to fatten the Fith. 

As to the valuable Seed that remains (ticking upon the Sheets of Paper, fore of it mutt (till The Care to 
be thrown away ; for Inftance, thofe Eggs which fticking together make a fort of Clots: We mid ca of 
mutt hope for Silk from the others; and of thefe great Care muft be taken, Here my Author ex- = 
preffes his Surprize, that the Worms being fo fenfible of the leaft Chilnefs, or Moifture of the Air, 
their Eggs on the contrary fhould be found to agice very well with the Water-and Snow: Would 
not one think (fays be) that they were of two different Natures? He compares the Changes 
undergone by the Worms, which fucceflively become Ants, Caterpillars, and then Moth-flies, 
to the Changes which in order happen to Plants, by the unfolding of their Parts, which are 
compact in one Situation, and dilate themfelves in another; fone of which wither in a Moment, 
and fall off at the fame time, that others appear in their full Vigour. 

The firft Care to be taken, is to hang up the Sheets cover'd with Eggs to the Beam of the 
Room, which muft be opened in the Front, fo that the Wind may come in, without the Rays 
of the Sun ftriking upon them ; that Side of the Sheet; on which the Eggs are laid, muft not be 
turn’d outwards; the Fire which heats the Room, muft neither blaze nor fmoak ; Care muft be 
taken likewile, that no hempen Ropes come near either the Worms or Eggs: Thefe Precautions 
are not repeated without Reafon. When they have let the Sheets hang fo for fome Days, they 
take them down and roll them up loofly, fo that the Eggs be within the Sheet, and. then they 
are hanged up again in the fame Manner, during the Summer and Autumn. 

The 8b of the 126 Moon, that is, the end of December, or in ‘fanuary, when there is an The Bath for 
intercalary Month, they put the Eggs into cold River-Water, if itis to be got, or in Water tM Fess 
witha little Salt difolv’d in it, taking care that this Water does not freeze; the Shects are left 
therein two Days, and left they fhould fwim, they kecp them down to the Bottom of the pispasethod, 
Veflel, by clapping a China-Difh over them. After having taken them out of the Water, they 
hang then up again, and when they are dry, they roll them up a little tighter, and inclofe 
them feparately, Kanding on. one end in an Earthen Veftel; after that, once in about ten Days, 
when the Sun after a Shower fhines very bright, they expofe the Sheet to its Rays in a fhelter'd 
Place where there is no Dew; they leave them there about half an Hour, and then clofe them 
up in the fame Manner as before, 

There are fome who praétife a different Method: They put the Sheets into a Lye made of second Me- 
Afhes of the Wood of Mulberry-Trees, and after their having been there a whole Day, they ‘od. 
take them out, and lay them fome Moments in Snow-Water, or elfe hang them up three Nights 
on a Mulberry-Tree, to receive the Snow or Rain, provided it be not too violent. 

Thefe Baths, whether made of a fort of Lye and Snow-Water, or of River-Water, or Water ry. raga; 
impregnated with Salt, produce a Silk eafy to wind, and contribute to render it clofer, of the Buns. 
ftronger, and in its Subftance lefs porous ; their chief Ufe is to cherifh the internal Heat in the 
Eggs, in which their prolific Virtue confilts, 

When the Mulberry-Trees begin to have Leaves, it is time to think of hatching the Eggs ; Care of the 
for they are haflen’d or hinder’d according ‘to the different Degrees of Heat or Cold imparted to Vege atthe 
them: They forward them, if they often {pread the Sheets abroad, if allo, in laying them by, Llatching. 
they roll them up very loofly; by doing the contrary, they hinder them, ; ; 

Here follows the Bufinefs of the three Days preceding the hatching of the Worms, It is 
of great importance that they: fhould all hatch together: When they are ready to come out, 
one fees the Eggs fwell, and their Roundnefs become a little pointed : The firft of the three Days, 
about ten or eleven o’Clock, in a clear Sky, a little Wind ftirring, (as is common at that Seafon) 
thee precious Rolls of Paper are taken out of the Veffel, ftretch’d at length, and hung up with 
the Backtides towards the Sun; they keep them there till they acquire a kindly Warmth, then 
they are roll'd up clofe, and fet upright in the Velfel, in a warm Place, till the next Day ; 
thea they are taken out again, and the fame Operation repeated. 

This Day, the Eggs are obferved to change Colour, and turn of an Afh-grey : Then they ‘afer the 
clap two Sheets together, and roll them tighter, tying the Ends, The third Day towards Hatching, 
Night, they unroll the Sheets, and ftretch them on a fine Matt; the Eggs then appear - 
blackith : If there are any Worms hatch'd, they muit be caft away, becaufe they wauld 
never be Worms of the fame Community; for Experience teaches, that thofe Worms which are 
not hatched with the others, never agree with them in the time of, cafting their Slough, of 
waking, of eating, nor, which is the principal, of making Cods: Thefe odd Worms would much 
lncreate the Care and Trouble, and occafion Lots by putting things out of courfe; wherefore they 
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are {cafonably banith'd: This Separation being made, they roll three Sheets together ‘very loofe, 
aad carry them into a pretty warm Place, fhelier'd from the South Wind, , 

The next Day, about ten or eleven o' Clock, they take out the Rolls, open them, and find 
them fall of Worms, like. little black Ants, which is what is meant by the Name they give 
them, He-y; the Eggs not hatch’d in about an Hour afterwards, muft be thrown away: If 
amongft any of thefe new-hatch’d Worms you perceive any with a flat Head, that are ‘thri- 
vell'd, and as it were scorch’d, of a Sky-Blue, Yellow, or Fleth-Colour, none of thefe are worth 
keeping; the good Sort are of the Colour of a Mountain feen ata diftance. 

It is advifable firft to weigh the Sheec containing the new-hatch’d Worms; then hold it flop - 
ing, and turn’d almoft upfide down, upon a Icng Sheet of Paper ftrew’d with Mulberry Leaves, 
and prepar'd in the Manner before mention’d: The Smell of thefe Leaves will attract the little 
hungry Worms; but the moft fluggith may be help'd down with a Feather, or by gently flaps 
ping the Back of the Sheet, which being weighed by itfelf, will give exactly the Weight of the 
Worms; whence they compute, very nearly, how many Pounds of Leaves'will be neceffary to 
fecdthem, alfo the Weight of the Cods they ought to produce, barring Accidents. 

We come now to treat of the right Management of thefe Worms, and how properly to qua- 
lify the Hfeat of their Nurfery: For this Parpofe they provide for the Worms a kind Mother, 
who is careful of their Wants; fhe is therefore call’d by our Author Tfan-mit, Mother of the 
The Matron, orms, She takes pofletfion of the Room, but not till fhe has wafh’d her felf, and put on pro- 
cr Houte- per Attire, that hath noill Smell; fhe muft not have eaten for fome time before, nor handled 
keeper, Wild Succory, the Smell of which is very prejudicial to this tender Brood: She muft be clothed 

ina fingle Habit, without lineing, that fhe may judge the better, by I'eeling, the degree of the 
Warmth of the Place, and accordingly augment or diminifh the Fire ; but fhe muft carefully avoid 
making a Smoak, or raifing a Duft, as it would be very contrary to the Delicacy of thete little 
Infeéts, which muft be very nicely managed before the firft Moulting. Every Day, fays an 
Author, isa Year to them, and has in It, as one may fay, the four Seafons; the Morning is 
Spring; the middle of the Day, Summer; the Evening, Autumn; and the Night Winter. 
Particular Here follow general Rules of Prattice, founded on Experience, and proper to be obferv'd. 
Rulescon- {1.) As long as the Eggsare kept before they are hatch’d, they require much Cold. (2.) When 
oe hatch’d, and hike Ants, they want as much Heat. (3.) When become Caterpillars, and near 
, ~ Mewing-time, they need a moderate Heat. (4.) After the great Mewing, they muft be kept 
cool, 5. When upon the Decline, and growing old, they ought to be warm’d by little and 
little. (6.) Agreat Heat is neceflary when they are working their Cods. 
The Delicacy of thefe little Infeéts, requires great care to be takep to remove every thing that 
Difgofs and might incommode them; for they have their Diftaftes and Antipathies: They have a particular 
a Averfion to Hemp, wet Leaves, or thofe heated by the Sun, and, when newly hatch’d, to Dutt 
Worms. —_raifed by fweeping ; to the-Moifture of the Earth, Flies and Gnats, the Smell of broil’d Fith, 
burnt Hair, Mufk, Smoak, Breath fmelling of Wine, Ginger, Lettice, Wild Succory ; all 
great Noifes, Naftinefs, the Rays of the Sun, the Light of a Lamp, the quivering Flame of 
which muft not ftrike upon their Eyes in the Night; the Wind that draws through Holes or 
Chinks, a high Wind, Cold, Heat, and efpecially a fudden Change from great Cold to great 
Their Di Heat, With refpect to their Food; Leaves cover’d with Dew, thofe dry’d in the Sun or 
cales. a high Wind, or tainted with an ill Savour, are the moft common Caufes of their Diftempers : 
It is proper to gather the Leaves two or three Days before-hand, to keep them in a clean airy 
Place, where there is Room ‘enough ; not forgetting during the firft three Days to give them the 
tendereft Leaves cut into little Threads. 
At the end of three or four Days, when they begin to turn white, augment their Food in 
Quantity, but cut it not fo fmall: Afterwards when they become blackifh, they muft have a 
Their Mew. Greater quantity of Leaves, and as gather’d from the Tree: As they turn white again, and eat 
ing. with lefs Appetite, leffen their Meals a little: As they grow yellow, they muft have lefs Meat 
ftill; when they become quite yellow, and are, according to the Chinefe Language, at the Eve 
of one of the three Sleeps; that is to fay, when they are ready to mew, then give them nothing: 
‘Every Mewing-time they muft be treated in the fame Manner, in proportion to their Bignefs. 
neni We now come to a more exact Account: *Thefe Worms eat equally Day and Night. 
Worms eat After they are hatch’d, they muft have 48 Meals the firft Day, two every Hour, the next 
Day and 30, but the Leaves not cut fo fmall; the third Day, they muft have lefs ftill: Thefe 
Night. little Infeéts then refemble new-born Infants, who pine, unlefs always at the Nipple : 
Their Mea!:, If their Food be not proportion’d to their Appetite, they will be over-heated, which would 
how olen ruin the fineft Hopes, Some advife to give them at firft Leaves, which healthy Perfons 
have kept a certain time in their Bofom, becaule the Perfpiration of a Human Body is very 
agreeable to thefe littke Worms. At the times of their Repafts, the Meals muft be equally 
ftrew'd all over : Cloudy and rainy Weather takes away their Stomach: The Remedy is, 
immediately before their Repaft to light a Wifp of very dry Straw, the Flame of which 
mutt be all alike, and held over the Worms, to free them from the Cold and Moifture that 
benums them, or elf, to remove the Blinds from the Windows, and let in the full Day-light. 
‘ _ Thefe fmall Helps give them an Appetite, and prevent Difeates. . 
ae But why fhould they take fo much Pains to make this little Swarm eat fo often? It is to 
Worm at. baften their Growth, and to make them’ fooner work their Cods, the chief Profit of the 
soveg-vocty Silk Worms depending thereon, If they come to Maturity in 23, or 25 Days, a pu 
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cover'd with them, the Weight of which, directly weigh’d, amounted to a Mas, that is, a little 
more than a Drachm, will produce 25 Ounces of Silk; but if, for want of Care and Food, 
they come not to Perfection till 28 Days, they'll yield no more than 20 Ounces ; and but 10, 
if they are a Month or forty Days in growing. : ; . 

When they come to full Growth, give them an ecaly Food; a little at a time, and often, dice 
almoft the fame as when young: If they digeft not their Pood, at the time they begin to {PiN, then to be 
the Cods have a faltith Moifture, that will render the Silk very difficult to wind: In a word, mien of 
when they have been hatch'd 24 or 25 Days, the mare their Work is deferred, and the more "*™ 
Leaves they confume, the lels Silk they produce, ; 

After they have catt their Slough, you muft give them Leaves cut finall, a few ata time, but 
often: This is like a fecond Birth, or, according to other Authors, a fort of Recovery: When 
the Worms are on the Point of mewing, they are like a Man fick almoft to Death by the 
Change in his Conftitution ; but if he can-fleep a ‘Night, he becomes quite another Thing, and 
there is no more to be done but to recover his former Strength by a prudent Regimen. 

There are other Difeafes occafion’d either by Cold, or too much Heat: To prevent the former, Difeates caul: 
a juft Heat muft be kept in their Room, Notwithftanding, if the Cold has feiz’d thefe little © by Cou. 
Labourers, cither for want of the Windows being clofe fhut, or becaufe the Mulberry-Leaves 
were not well dryed ; it deftroys their Appetite, and caufes a fort of Flux, for inftead of Clots 
they voida watery Slime; in that cafe you muft burn Cow-Dung near them, the Smell of 
which will revive them to Admiration. The Diforders proceeding froin Heat are occafion’d, By Heat. 
either by Ictting the Worms be too long hungry, by the Quality and Quantity of their Food, by 
an inconvenient Situation, or by the Air without becoming all of a fudden fultry hot: In this 
Jaft Cafe they open one or imore of the Windows, but never on that Side the Wind blows ;. 
for it muft not conie direétly into the Room, but round about, that it may be qualified: For 
inftance, if it is a South-Wind, they open the North Window, and if the Wind be too hot, 
they fet a Veflel full of Water before the Window: The Room may alfo be fprinkled with cold 
Water, taking great care that not a Drop fall on the Worms, 

For an Excefs of internal Heat, they give them the Meal made of Mulberry Leaves, gathered 
in the Autumn, and reduced to a very fine Powder, as I have before fhewn: They moiften a lit- 
tle the Leaves defign’d for their Repaft, then ftrew over this Meal, which fticks to them ; but 
they abate an Ounce of Leaves for every Ounce of the Meal. Some give the Meal of certain 
little green Pulfe for a cooling Food, inftead of the Leaf-Powder; it certainly refrefhes and ° 
invigorates thofe Worms that eat it freely. As to an inconvenient or ftreight Situation, it often o.1.6% by 
caules Over-heatings, and thence proceeds the moft common and the moft dangerous Sickne{ their Situa- 
among thefe Worms. Tho’ while fhut up in the Egg they may be crowded, as foon as they tr. 
are hatch’d they require a great deal of Room, efpecially when they are grown Caterpillars, 
and abound in Motfture. Thefe Infects, tho’ not cleanly themfelves, fuffer much by Naftinefs: 

Their Clots, which they caft in abundance, quickly ferment, and heat them confiderably, if 
thcy are not feafonably freed from them, either by {weeping them off witha Feather, or, which 
is better, by often removing the Worms from one Hurdle to another. 

Change of Hurdles is chiefly neceflary when they are grown big, and near mewing: But pow preven- 
feveral Perfons muft be employ'd, that the Worms may all be removed at the fame time: They ted and cur'd. 
muft be touched with a light Hand, and not let fall, nor rudely fet down. This would enfee- 
ble them, and make them fluggifh in their Work. Tho’ changing the Hurdle is alone fufficient 
to cure their Diforders, for a {peedy Relief, fome throw upgn them dry Rufhes, or Straw, 
cut fmall, upon which they ftrew Mulberry Leaves: They crawl: up to eat, and by that 
means come out of the Clots that over-heat them. The great Benefit of thefe Removals con- 
fits in the Frequency and equal Diftribution of them ; doing it gently, and allowing the Worms 
more Room every time. When they become pretty well grown, the Worms belonging to one 
Hurdle muft be divided, and put on three new ones, like fo many Colonies; afterward into fix, 
and fo on to the number of twenty, or more: For thefe Infeéts being full of Humours, mutt be 
kept at a due Diftance one from another. But it is of the greateft Importance to remove them 
at the critical Moment, when they are of a bright Yellow, and ready to fpin: An Apart- 
ment fhould be prepared beforehand proper for their Work. 

_ Our Author propofes a fort of rough Piece of Timber-Work, or long Roof, very little flope- , 
ing, and the Infide clear ; which muft be divided all round into many Partitions, each with a 
Shelf, where they place the Silk-Worms, and where they will afterwards range themfelves, 
cach in his Diftriét. This Machine ought to have convenient Room for a Man to go in, with- 
out difplacing any thing, that he may keep afmall Fire in the middle, to defend the Worms 
from Moitture and Cold, which are much to be feared at this time. I faid a fmall Fire, becaufe 
there muft be but juft enough to yield a gentle Heat, which makes the Worms more eager at | 
Work, and the Silk more tran{parent. This numerous Army of Worms, being thus ranged 


in their Apartment, muft be furrounded with Matts at a little diftance, which mutt alfo cover 


the Top of the Machine, to keep off the outfide Air; and becaufe the Worms love to work pri- 
vately, and in the dark, 


Neverthelefs, after the third Day’s Work, they take away the Matts 
from one o’Clock to three, and give the Suna fiee entrance into the Room, but fo that the Rays To prefrve 
may not ftrike upon thefe little Labourers; after which they cover them as hefore, If it yom ! 
fhould thunder, they are preferv'd from the Terror of the Noile, and the Lightning, by Leing "Thunder std 
a d be thc Sheets of Paper that were ufed when they were on the Hurdles, ee 
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In feven Days the Work of the Cods is finifhed, and in feven more, or thereabouts, the 

Worms quit their filken Apartinents, and appearupon their coming out in the fhape of Moth-flies, 

When they gather the Cods, itis ufual to put them on-Heaps, for it is impoffible to wind off 

all the SUk immediately, becaule they are hindred by other Bufinefs, Neverthelef§ this hath its 
Inconveniences: For if out of the Heaps of Cods they defer chufing-thofe to be left for Moth- 

flies to multiply the Species, the Moth-flies of thofe ftifled Cods.by being fqueezed and over- 

heated will not fucceed fo well; the Females efpecially that had been hurt, would lay none 

but fickly Eggs: They fet therefore the Cods detigned for multiplication of the Species apart 

and lay them upon a Hurdle big enough, and in a cool airy Place. 

Hey eee As tothofe numerous Cods, which you would not have bored, you muft contrive how to 
berof'Vorms Kill the Moth-flies, without damaging the Work, They muft not be put into the Kettle 
without hut but as they can be wound off; for if they were to foak too long, it would hurt the Silk. It 
De would be beft to wind them off all together, if a fufficient number of Hands could be imploy'd. 
My Author affirms, that five Men can wind off thirty Pound of Cods in a Day, and fupply 

two others with as much Silk as they can make into Skains, that is, about ten Pounds; but 

as that cannot always be done, he direéts three Ways to preferve the Cods from being bored. 

Theft ‘The firft is, to let them lie a whole Day in the Sun, the Heat of which, tho’ prejudicial to the 


Mays Silk, certainly kills the Moth-flies. The fecond Way is, to put them in Balwo Maria: It 
The fond is teckon’d of ufe to throw an Ounce of Salt, and halfan Ounce of Rape-Oil, inte the Cop- 
Way. per; for the Exhalations, impregnated with the acid Spirits of the Salt, and the fulphureous 


Particles of the Oil, are fuppofed to make the Cods better, and the Silkeafier to wind there- 
fore the Machine with the Cods muft go very ftrait into the Copper, the Top of which mutt be 
cover’d and Juted, fo that no Steam may get out: But if this Bath is not rightly order'd) in 
“which many are miftaken, a great number of the Flies will bore their Cods: Upon which it 
is to be obferv'd, (1.) That the firm and hard Cods have generally the Ball of Silk coarfer, 
and of confequence eafier to wind, which for the fame Reafon may be left longer in Balneo 
Maria; the contrary is obferv’'d of the fine and flender Cods. (2.) That when the Flies are 
kill'd in Bainco Marie, the Cods muft be fpread abroad upon Matts, and cover’d, when a 
_ little cool, with fmall Willow or Mulberry Branches. The third Way of killing the Moth-flies 
The third is preferable to the two former, and as follows: Put the Cods into great Earthen Veffels, and 
Way. into every Veflel throw four Ounces of Salt for each ten Pound of Cods, and cover them with 
- large dry Leaves, like thofe of Water-Lily ; upon+thefe Leaves lay ten Pounds more of Cods, 
fprinkled with four Ounces of Salt as before, filling the Veffels with feveral Lays; then clofing 
the Mouth of it, fo that the Air may be entirely excluded, the Flies will be ftifled in feven 
Days; but if the leaft Air be admitted by any Chink, they'll live long enough to pierce their 
Cods ; for as they are of a fpungy Subftance, and readily imbibe the Air, the leaft Quantity 
getting in would keep them alive. 

In laying the Cods in the Veffels, the choiceft muft be fet apart ; the long, white, and glit- 
tering ones yield a very fine Silk; the thick, dark, and of a Blue, like the Skin of an Onion, 
produce a coarfe Silk. 

Seafon pro So much for the Method of raifing Worms in the Spring; and indeed ’tis in this Seafon that 
eae the Generality of the Chinefe are employ’d in this Work, ’Tis true, fome hatch Eggs in Sum- 
*  merand Autumn, and almoft every Month after the firft Spring-Crop: But then they mutt 
provide Workmen for the purpofe, who are able to hold out, and Mulberry-Trees to fupply 
Food enough for all the Seafons, which the Trees would hardly fufnith ; befides, if they are ex- 
haufted in one Year, they decay,” and fail entirely the Spring following. 
Autumn bet. Therefore, according to my Author, it is beft to hatch but few Worms in Summer, and 
cae he only to provide Eggs for Autumn: He cites indeed an Author who advifes to raife Worms 
in that Seafon, which begins towards the 15th of Augu/f; but he allots for their Food the 
Leaves of thofe Branches only, that may be fpared without hurting the Tree. He prefers Autumn 
Reafons why. to the Spring, for raifing Worms; (1.) Becaufe the Spring being the Seafon for Kain and Winds 
in the Southern Parts, the Profit expeéted from the Labour of thefe Worms is more uncertain ; but 
in Autumn, the Weather being generally ferene, there is lefs Hazard of Succefs. (@) Tho" 
the Worms cannot have fuch tender Leaves for their Food as in the Spring, yet this is fully com- 
penfated by their having nothing to fear from the poifonous and mortal Stings of Gnats and 
Mutkettoes, 

The Silk-Worms bred in Summer mutt be kept cool, and the Windows cover’d with Gauz 
to keep out the Gnats: Thofe raifed in Autumn are to be kept cool at firft, but after their 
Mews, and when they fpin, they muft be kept warmer than in the Spring, becaufe of the cold 
Air of the Nights. When thefé autumnal Worms turn Moth-flies, they might lay Eggs 
for the next Year; but the fureft Way is to make Provifion in the Spring, becaufe thofe of 
Autumn do not always anfwer, ; 

If you keep the Summer Eges to he hatch’d in Autumn, firft inclofe them in an earthen 

a © Pipkin, which muft afterwards be fet in a large Pan of cold Spring Water, as high as the 
included Eggs ; if the Water he higher, the Eggs will perifh ; if lower, many of them will mif- 
carry for want of Strength. If they are flow in Hatching, they either die, or make a very bad 
fort of Cods. If all thefe Direétions are well obferv'd, the Fggs will hatch in twenty one Days. 
Inftcad pf cold Water, fome advife to fet them in the Shade of fome very béfhy Tree, inclofed 
in an earthen Pipkin never bak’d. eS Sk ‘ 
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When the Silk-worms are ready to fpin, they may be plac’d in fuch a Manner, that inftead Cathe 
of making Cods, as they naturally do when left to themtelves, they will make a Picce of Silk shes) fois 
flat, thin, and round, like a large Wafer : This is done by laying the Worms when they {pin 
on the Top of a Cup exaétly cover'd with Paper. And {feveral Advantages would arife from 
a Work thus order'd; (1.) Thefe round and flat Pieces are a3 cafy to wind as the Cods, 

(2.) They are all pure Silk, having none of that vifcous ‘Matter the Worm emits in the 
Shell, upon being Jong enclos’d in it, which the Chine/e call the Urine 5: and which, foon as the, 
‘Worm has done fpinning, is taken away to prevent its damaging the Silk. (3.) You need not 
hurry in winding the Silk, as you muft when itis in the Cods ; for in this way, that Work 
may be deferr’d as long as you pleafe, without Danger. : 

When the Silk is wound off, they immediately fet upon manufacturing it. The Chrac/> have 
very fimple Inftruments for this Work: But ’tis hardly poffible from Words to form a juft Idea 
of Things, which the Eye is che proper Judge of. The Figures on the oppofite Plate repre- 
fent the various Utenfils that ferve in managing the Worms, with the feveral Tools aud In- 
ftruments by which they work, to fuch Perfection, thofe fine and beautiful Picces they fend us. 
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afterwards I thal! fhew how the Chinefe Words mutt be pronounc’d, and how written in iangsage, 
European Characters ; Laftly, I thall finith with a compendious Chinefo Grammar. 
‘The Chinefe has no refemblance with any dead or living Language, that we are acquainted Nature of its 
with: All other Languages have an Alphabet of a certain Number of Letters, which by their 
various Combinations form Syllables and Words: This has no Alphabet, but as many Charac- 
ters and different Figures as there are Words. 
The only Conformity it has with the Languages of Exrope is, that as our Alphabet is made Agrees with 


up of twenty four Letters, which are form’d of thefe feven Strokes, oe a ee 
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viz. The A of the three firft; the B of the fixth and fourth repeated; the C of the fifth 
alone; the D of the fixth and fourth; the E of the fixth and the third tripled; the O of the 
fourth and fifth join’d; the Q_of the O and the feventh Stroke, &e. fo all the Chinefe Cha- 
racters are formed, properly fpeaking, only of the fix following Strokes, 


Jam 6 ~~ ) im 

The Chinefe have two different Languages: Firft the Vulgar, proper to the common People, Two Fan- 
which varies according to the different Provinces: The other is call’d the Mandarin Language, 2°)" 
and is nearly what the Latin is to us, amongft Ecclefiafticks and the Learned. 

But the Analogy between the Chinefe Language and others is fo fmall, that this Comparifon 

is not exact: The Mandarin Language is properly what was formerly fpoken at Court, in the Atenzarin, 
Province of Kyang nan, and propagated among the Polite of the neighbouring Provinces, 
Hence this Language is beft {poken in the Provinces adjoyning to Kyang nan, but by flow 
degrees was introduc’d into all Parts of the Empire, to the great Conveniency of the Govern- 
ment. It feems barren, for it has not above three hundred and thirty Words, all Monofylla- 
bles, indeclinable, and almoft all end with a Vowel, or the Confonant N, or Ng. 

Thefe few Syllables are, notwithftanding, fafficient to difcufs all manner of Subjects; becaufe, 
without multiplying Words, the Senfe is varied, almoft to Infinity, by the Difference of Accents, 
Tnflections, Tones, Afpirations, and other Changes of the Voice: And this Variety of Pronunciation, 
to thofe that are not well vers'd in the Tongue, isa frequent Occafion of miftaking one Word One Wont of 
for another: For example, the Word Chu founded drawling out the w, and raifing the Voice, civers signi- 
fignifies Lord, or Maffer; but pronounced in an even Tone, with w long, means @ Flog, *sstions. 
When exprefled quick and light, it fignifies a Kitchen; but founded ina {trong and mafculine 
Tone, Temitted towards the end, it intends a Column, In like manner, the Syllable Po, accord- 
ing to its different Accents, and ways of Pronunciation, has eleven different Meanings. It fig- 
nifies, Glafi, to boil, to winnow Rice, prudent, liberal, to prepare, an old Woman, to break or 
cleave, inclin'd, as little as may be, to water, a Slave or Captive. Whence we may conclude 
that this Language, which appears fo barren, and confined by the {mall Number of Mono- 
fyllables that compofe it, is nevertheless very copious and fignificant. Again, the fame Word, 
varioully compounded, fignifies an Infinity of different Things; Md, for Inftance, by itfelf 
fignifies a Tree, Wood; but when compounded has many other Significations ; Mié-leau, fig- 
nihes Wood prepared for Building ; Mu-lan, fignifies Bars or weaden Grates, Mi-bya, a Chet; 
Mié-Jyang, a P refi; Mi-tfiang, a Carpenter ; Mi-ewl, a Mufhroom; Mi-nu, a kind of fall 
Orange; Mi-jing, the Planet Jupiter ; Mi-mycn, Cotton, &c. This Word may be joyned to 
feveral ofhers, and has as many different Significations as Combinations. : 


J N order to give a true Idea of the Chincfi Language, I thall here explain the Nature of its rye cringe 


Vulgar. 


. Thus 
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Method! of Thus the Chine/z, by difirently ranging their Monofyllables, make fet Difcourfes, and exprels 
Jorving Mor thoméelves very clearly, and gracefully, almoft in the {ame manner as we form all 
nofyllibles, theanfeives very clearly, d gre y, r n all our Words 
out of the different Combinations of the twenty four Letters of our Alphabet. In fhort, they 
fo natutally diftinguifh the different Tones of the fame Monofyllable, that they comprehend 
its Senfe, without the leaft reflecting on the various Accents that determine it. 
We mutt not imagine, as fome Authors have related, that they fing in {peaking, and makea 
fort of Mafic ; this would be thocking, and very difagreeable to the Ear: Thefe different ‘Tones 
are fo nicely founded, that Strangers find it difficult to perceive their Difference, efpecially in 
the Province of Kyang nan, where the Accent is moft perfect. We may forma judgment of it 
from the guttural Pronunciation in the Spanifh Tongue, and by the different Tones in the French 
and Jtalian: Thefe Tones are hardly diftinguifhable, neverthelefs they have different Meanings, ; 
which gave rife to that Proverb, The Tone is all. 
The Ching The Art of joyning thefe Monofyllables is very diflicult, efpecially in Writing, and reqtires a 
ule Figures to great deal of Study: As the Chincfe have only VT igures to exprels their Thoughts, and have no 
fae written Accents to vary the Sound, they are oblig’d to have as many different Figures or Charace 
ters, as there are Tones giving fo many various Meanings to the fame Word. 
Befides there are Characters which fignify two or three Words, and fometimes entire Scntences: 
For inftance, to write thefe Words, Good morrow, Sir, inftead of joyning the Characters for geod, 
and morrow, with that of Sir, a different one muft be ufed, which byt felf exprefies thefe 
three Words; and this is what fo greatly multiplies the Cbinefe Characters: It is not therein as 
in our European Languages, in which the Context, or the different Placing, or Accenting, thew 
the various Significations of the fame Word. : 
Difference This Method of joyning the Monofyllables is indeed fufficient to write fo as to be underftood, 
between bat itis mean, and ufed only by the Vulgar. In Compofition, the polite and matterly Stile 
es is quite different from what is fpoken, tho’ the Words are the fame; and a Man of Letters would 
Writing, make himéelf ridiculous, if he was to exprefs himfelf in writing, in the fame manner that he 
ufually talks. In writing you muft chufe purer Words, more lofty Expreffions, and certain 
Metaphors, not commonly ufed, but adapted to the Subject treated of, and the Books you 
compofe. The Characters of Cochinchina, Tong king, and Fapan, are the fame as the Chinc/, 
and fignify the fame Things, tho’ thefe Nations in {peaking do not always exprcfs theméclves 
alike; fo that notwithftanding the Languages are very different, yet they very well underitand 
each other’s Writing, tho’ not their Speech, and their Books are in common, Their Characters 
are in this refpect like the Numeral Figures, which are ufed, by feveral Nations under different 
Names, but their Meaning is every where the fame, 
The Learned therefore muft not only be acquainted with the Charaéters ufed in the common 
Affairs of Life, but they muft alfo know their various Combinations, and the various Difpoft- 
tions, which of feveral fimple Strokes make the compound Characters; and as the Number of 
Characters amounts to 80,060, he who knows the greateft Number, is alfo the moft Learned, 
and can read and underftand the greateft Number of Books. By this one may judge 
how many Years muft be taken up to learn fuch a vaft Number of Characters, to diftinguith 
them when they are compounded, and to remember their Shape and Meaning. It muft never- 
thelefs be acknowledged; that provided a Perfon knows 10,000 Characters, he may exprefs him~ 
felf in this Language, and read a great Number of Books. The generality of the Learned 
underftand but 15,000, or 20,000; and few Doétors above 40,000. 
Their Voca. This prodigious number of Charaéters is collected in their Vocabulary, called Hay-pyen, and. 
bulary. as in Hebrew there are radical Letters which fhew the Origin of Words, and ferve to tind thofe 
derived from them, when look’d for in their Didtionary, according to the Order of thefe radi- 
cal Letters; fo likewife the Chinefe have their radical Characters: For mftance, the Characters 
of Mountains, Trees, Man, the Earth, a Horfe, &e. under which may be fought all that belongs 
to Mountains, Trees, Man, the Earth, and a Horfe. And farther, you muft learn to diftinguifh, : 
in every Word, thofc Strokes or Figures which are above, beneath, on the Sides, or in the Body 
of the radical Figure. ; 

’ Befides this great Vocabulary, there is a fhorter, containing only 8,000 or 10,000 Characters, 
which is ufed to read, write, underftand or compofe Books: If they want any Words, not in 
this fmaller, they have recourfe to their great Dictionary. Our Miffionaries, in like manner, 
have collected all the Terms, that may ferve to inftruct the People in the Myfterics of the Faith, 
and that are ufed in Converfation, and in common as well as difficult Books, 

Monner or Cement of Alexandria attributes three Sorts of Characters to the Egyptians ; the firlt Epiftolary, 
the antient, OF fit for writing Letters, like thofe of our Alphabet; the fecond Sacerdotal, proper only for the 
Chinge Wrie Sacred Writings, in the fame manner as the Notes for Mufic; and the third Hieroglyphical, 
PBs uled only for public Infcriptions on their Monuments: This was done two Ways; one by pro- 
per Images, or fomething that came near the Things they would reprefent; as when they 
exprefled the Moon by a Crefcent; the other by Ainigmatical Figures and Symbols ; asa Ser- 
pent bent gound with the Tail in its Mouth, to. fignify the Year, or Eternity. The Cézacfe 
have always hada like variety of Charaéters. In the beginning of their Monarchy, they com- 
municated their Ideas by drawing on Paper the natural Images of the Things they would 
expre(s; for inftance, a Bird, Mountains, Trees, wavy Lincs, to exprefs Birds, Mountains, a 

Foreft, and. Water, ‘ 
This 
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This Method of explaining their Thoughts was very imperfect, and required Volumes to fr; Inconve- 
exprefs a few Things. Befides, an infinite number of Objects could not be reprefented by Draw- mience. 
ing; fuch as the Soul, the Thoughts, the Paflions, Beauty, Virtues, Vices, the Actions of Men 
and Animals, and many others which have neither Body nor Shape; for this Reafon, they 
changed by degrees their old Manner of Writing; they compofed more fithple Figures, and 
invented many others to exprefs thofe things that do not come within the Verge of the Senfes. 

Neverthelefs thefe more modern Charaéters are truly Eicroglyphical ; firft, becaufe they con- The Chere 

fit of fimple Letters, which retain the Signification of the primitive Characters: Formerly, pals ie ore 
for inftance, they reprefented the Sun by a Circle @, and called it Ge; now they reprefent it per Signiti- 
by this Figure, &{ which is alfo named Ge. Secondly, because Human Inftitution has affix’d to cation. 
thefe Figures the fame Ideas, that the firft Symbols naturally reprefented ; and every Chinc/e 
Letter has its proper Signification, which it always preserves, tho’ join’d with others. Tfay, for 
inftance, which fignifies Misfortune, Calamity, is compos'd of the Letter Mycn, a Houfe, and 
the Letter Ho, Fire; becaufe it is the greateft Misfortune to fee one’s Houle on Fire: By this 
fingle Example it may be perceiv’d, that the Chrnc/fé Charadters are not fimple Letters like ours, 
which fignify nothing by themfelves; but fo many Hieroglyphicks, which form Images, and 
exprefs the Thoughts. 

The Style of the Chine in their Compofitions is abftrufe, concife, allegorical, and fometimes Style of the 
obfcure to thofe who are not well vers’d in the Charaéters. It requires Skill to make no Miftakes 64". 
in reading an Author; they fay many Things in a few Words; their Expreffions are lively, 
animated, and intermix’d with bold Comparifons, and noble Metaphors. To exprefs, for inftance, 

“ Let none dare think of deftroying the Chriftian Religion, which the Emperor has approv'd by 

an Edict”, they would write, “ The Ink that wrote the Edict of the Emperor in favour of 

“ the Chriftian Religion, is not yet dry, and you go about to deftroy it.” They affect, efpe- 

cially, to infert in their Writings, Sentences and Paflages taken from the five Canonical Books; way of Wrie 
and as they compare their Compofitions toa Pi@ture, they alfo compare thofe Sentences to the ting. 

five principal Colours us'd in Painting; in this their Eloquence chiefly confifts: Laftly, they 

value themfclves extremely in writing neatly, and drawing their Charaéters truly ; and there is 

great regard had to this, in examining the Compofitions of Candidates for Degrees, 

They even prefer a beautiful Character to the moft finifh’d Picture; and it is common to fee 
a Page of old Characters, if well drawn, fold very dear. They honour their Charaéters in the 
moft common Books, and if by chance they find any printed Leaves, they gather them up 
with Refpect; they think it ‘would favour of ill breeding to make a prophane Ufe of them, to 
trample them under their Feet, or even to throw them away in a carelefs manner. Joyners 
and Mafons, for the generality, will mot venture to tear a printed Sheet that they.find pafted 
again(t the Wall, or Wainfcot, for fear of committing a Fault. 

We. may diftinguith then three Sorts of Languages in China; that of the common People; pivers sorts 
that of the polite People; and that of Books: Altho’ the firft, indeed, is not fo elegant as the of Languages * 
two others; yet we fhould not imagine it altogether interior to our European Languages, fince” China, 
it has certainly none of thofe Defects, that are fometimes afcrib'd to it in Europe. The Euro- 
peans who come to China, and who are not yet Mafters of the Language, find equivocal Mean- 

Ings, where there is not the leaft fhadow of them: For want-of taking fufficient Pains, at firft, to The fet 
pronounce the Chinefe Words with their Afpirations and Accents, they are able to underftand Kind. 
but imperfectly what the Chrnefé fay, and find it difficult to make theméelves under(tood: 

But the Fault is apparently in themfelves, and not in the Language. We are told in fome Rela- 

tions, that the Learned in converfing often trace Cliaracters with the Finger, or their Fan, 

upon their Knees, or in the Air; ifthey do, this muft be out of Vanity or Cuftom, rather than 
Neceflity ; or becaufe the Word they would exprefs, may be feldom ufed, like our Terms in 
Navigation, Mufic, and Surgery. 

Next above this vulgar and rude Language, which is pronounc’d a hundred Ways, and ufed the fecond 
in Compofitions of the loweft Clafs, there is a more polifh’d and refin’d Dialeét, in which they Kind 
have an infinite iumber of Hiftories and Novels, written with the utmoft Elegance: Here they 
have Wit, Manners, lively Defcriptions, Charaéters, and Contrafts. Thefe little Works may 
be eafily read and underftood; and thro’ them all is obferved a Purity and Politenefs, equal to 
the beft Writings of Exrope, 

After thete two manners of Expreflion, the firtt for the common People, who are lefs care- The third 
ful in ranging their Words ; and the fecond, which fhould be the Language of the Mandarins Kind. 
and the Learned ; comesa third Language, that of Books which are not written in a familiar 
Style i and in this there are wrany Degrees of Superiority, before they can arrive to the Majettick 
and Sublime Brevity of the Books called Avg. This Language is no longer ufed in common 
Difcourfe, but is only written ; it could not be eafily underftood without the Help of the Let- 
ters, but it is read with Pleafure, and runs in aneat and flowing Style: Fach Thought is gene- 
rally expreffed in four, or in fix Charaéters: One finds nothing to fhock the niceft Ear; and 
the vaséety of the Accents, artfully managed, affords a Sound altogether foft and harmonious, 

The Difference between thefe Books and thofe call’d King, confitts in the Matter they treat of; 
which is neither fo folemn nor fo elevated ; and in the Style, which is neither fo concife nor fo 
grand, In fublime Subjects no Pointing is ufed: The Learned, for whom only thefe Compofi- 
tions are defign’d, are left to judge where the Senfe concludes; and the Skilful among them are 
never mijtaken in this Particular, 


I 
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Vojius was in the right to fay, that the Copioufnefs of the Chincfe Tongue proceeds from the 
The Cop multitude of Characters : We may add, that it proceeds alfo from the various Meanings that are 
oufnek af given them; and from the Ligatures that are made by joining them together; moft commonly 
the Chin? twoand two, frequently three and three, and fometimes four and four, There wasa Diétio- 
Language. nary made by O.der of the late Emperor, that at the firft Compiling contained ninety five 
Volumes, moft of them very thick, and in a finall Charaéter: Yet this Work did not compre- 
hend all the Language, fince it was foand neceffiry to add a Supplement to it in twenty four 
Volumes, There is no other Language in the World, that would not be exhautted in many 
fewer Volumes: There is therefore no Language more abundant than the Cdinefé, or that can 
boaft of having reigned three of four hundred Years in the fame State in which it continues 
at prefent. ae 
A Paiallel Doubtlefs, all that we have faid upon this Subject will appear ftrange to Europeans, accuf- 
between the tomed to the twenty four Letters of our Alphabet; but perhaps the Surprize will be leffen’d on 
toa Reflection, that our Language, and all others, have an infinite number of Marks, which. ftand 
Larguiges, for Words, that may be written with the twenty four Letters; every Art and Profeffion having 
its own proper Characters. And befides our twenty four Letters, which we diverfify, many Ways, 
into Capitals, differing fromthe common Letters ; into Roman, Italick, &c. we have allo Varia- 
tions for Writing, as Round-Hand, Secretary, Court, Text, and Italian; we have the Cyphers, 
or Figures of Arithmetick, we have feveral forts of Pun@tuations, as the Period, the Comma, the 
Apottrophe, the Accents, the Parenthefis, the Points of Interrogation and Admiration, with 
many others, which are fo many Characters we ufe to mark the Paufes of the Difcourfe, the 
Pronunciation, the Continuation, &c, Our Aftronomers have Charaéters for the twelve Signs; 
for the various Afpeéts of the Moon and Stars: Geometricians have their Figures ; Muticians their 
Minims, Crotchets, Quavers, and Semi-quavers, &c. Ina word, there are few Arts or Sciences 
which have not fome Characteriftical Figures proper to them, that ferve to exprefs certain Ideas, 
The Chinefe have moreover an ancient Sort of Language and Charaéter, which is ufed at 
prefent only for Titles, Infcriptions, Seals, and Devices; and in which there are fome Books, 
that the Learned muft underftand: They have alfo a common Running-Hand which they uf 
for Deeds, Contraéts, Obligations, and Aéts of Juftice, as we have a particular Character for 
Law-BufinefS&, Lattly, they have a Letter which requires a particular Study, on account of the 
Variety of Strokes, and Abbreviations, or Interweavings, which render it difficult. The chief 
Use of this Character, is to write any Thing for Difpatch, 
What relates to the Manner of pronouncing the Chinefe Words, and writing them juftly in 
European Charaéters, will farther illu(trate what has been faid concerning the Genius of this 
Language ; [Of which in another Place.] 


Of the Paper, Ink, Pencils, and of the Printing and 
Binding of Books in China. | 


feacaeaiea I N the moft remote Ages of their Empire, the Chinefe had no Paper, but wrote upon Boards, 


inftead of and broad pieces of Bambi. Inftead of a Pen or Pencil, they made ufe of a Style, or Bod- 

Paper. kin of Iron: They wrote alfo on Metal; and the Curious of that Nation ftill preferve 

The Iucen. forme Plates, on which there are Characters very neatly traced : It is a-great while however fince 

coe Pa the Ufe of Paper was found out. Their Paper is fo fine; that many Europeans have thought it 

ne was made of Silk ; not confidering that Silk cannot be beaten into fuch a Pafte, as is neceffary 
to make Paper. 

Its Matter. The Chinefe make their Paper of the Bark of the Bambi, and other Trees. The Bambi is a 
Tree pretty much like a long Reed, being hollow, and divided by Knots into Joints: But very 
different in other refpects ; it being much larger, fmoother, harder, and ftronger. They only 
ufe the fecond Skin of the Bark, which is foft and white; this they beat in clear Water : 
The Frames they make ufe of to take up this Matter, are long and broad; fothat they hava 
Sheets ten or twelve Foot long, and fometimes more; they dip every Shect into Allum-Water, 
which ferves inftead of Size; and hence they call it Fan-Paper, becaufe Fan in China fignifes 
Allum; this Allum hinders the Paper from -foaking in the Ink, and gives it fuch a Luftre, 
that one would think it was filvered over, or varnifhed. This Paper is white, foft, and com- 
pact, without having the leaft Roughnefs that can ftop the Pencil, or feparate the Hairs. As 
it is made of the Bark of a Tree, it cracks more eafily than that of Exrope: Ic is apt to take 

i, ‘Pr Moifture, the Duft fticks to it, and the Worms infenfibly get into'it, if proper care be not 

Worm. taken to preferve it: To prevent thefe Inconveniences, they are obliged to beat their Books 
often, and as often expofe them to the Sun. a - Lg 
" Befides the Paper made of the Bark of Trees, they have forme made-of Cotton; and thie is the 
whitett, fineft, and nioft ufed.. It is not fubjeét to the Inconveniencies juft now mentioned ; 

masace: for it keeps as well, and isas durable as the European Paper. 

Cunt Nok The little Ihave faid of the Chinefé Paper in general, will be confirm’d by the exaét Account 

nthe si Tam entring upon; in which I fhall infert nothing but what is extracted from a Chinese Beas 

ject of Paper. . that 
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that appeared under the prefent Dynafty: It is a curious Collcction, and eftcemed amongtt the 
Learned: It treats of the Invention of the Cz, that is, of Paper; of what Matterials it is made; 
of its Qualities; of its Form ; and of the different Sorts of it. 

This Chzncfe Author takes notice firft, that the Invention is very ancient , but confefes, that Its Origin 
it is not known, precifely, in what Century they fhould place its Original, The Characters Kyen, uncertain, 
and Zé, which they made ufé of in former Ages inflead of Gla, to fignify the Matter on which The ancient 
they wrote, confirm, by their Figure, what this Author advances; namely, that in ancient Coney 
Times, after having, as it were, polithed the little pieces of Baméd, and rendered them more jing. 
limber, by the help of the Fire, but without taking the Rind off; they then delineated Let- 
ters thercon with a fing Graver; and of thefe little Plates, threaded one after another, they 
inale a Volume: ‘thefe Books were latting, and capable, by their Solidity; of withflanding the 
Injucies of the Weather; but were cumberfome however, and unfit for Ufe. ; 

They had afterwards recourfe to another Method: It is certain that ever fince the Dynafty of Upon Pieces 
the Zin, before Chriff, and by confequence under the following Dynafty of the Han, they lige. 
wrote upon pieces of Silk or Linen. For this Reafon it is that the Letter Chi is compofed 
fometimes of the Character Se, which fignifies Silk, and fometimes of the Character Kin, which 
fignifics Linen. They ufed to cut the Piece of Silk or Linen bigger or lefs, according to the 
Form they had a mind to give their Volume. : ‘a 

At length, in the Year.g5 of the Chriftian ra, under the Zong han, that is, under the saamehia: 
Hun, who had removed theit Court into a more Eafterly Province than the Han their * Pre- 
deceilors, in the Reiga of Ho-2i, a great Mandarin in the Palace, whofe Name was T/ay-lun, 
invented a better Sort of Paper, which was called Y/ay-hew-chi, Paper of the Lord T/ay. This 
Mandarin by boiling the Bark of different Trees, and of worn-out Pieces of Silk, and old TTempen The Maver 
Cloth, made a liquid Confiftence, and reduced it to a fort of thin Pafte, of which he made diffe- of “heh # 
rent forts of Paper. He made fome alfo of the Knots cf Silk, which they called Flagen Paper: ~ 
Soon after, the induftrious Chinefe brought thefe Difcoveries to Perfection, and found out the 
Secret of polifhing their Paper, and giving it a Luftre. 

Another Book, intitled, Si y Ayen chi pit, which treats of the fame Subject, fays, that in 

the Province of Se-chwen the Paper is made of Hemp; that Kau-d/eng, the third Empercr of 
the great Dynafty of the Zang, caufed an excellent Paper to be made of Hemp, on which all 
his feeret Orders were written: That in the Province of Fo Ayen, it is made of foft Bambit: 
Thatin the Northern Provinces they make it of the Bark of the Mulberry-Trees: That in the 
Province of Che Ayang, it is made of Wheat or Rice-Straw : That in the Province of Kyang nan, 
they make a Parchment of the Skin that is found in the Cods the Silk-Worms {pin ; which they 
call Lo «en chi; and which is fine, {mooth, and fit for Infcriptions, and Cartridges: In fine, 
that in the Province of Hii-quang, the Tree Chu, or Ko-chu, turnithcs the principal Material 
for Paper. 

oe tleing of the different Sorts of Paper, our Author mentions one Kind, of which the Sheets rirm of the 
are three, and fometimes five Chinefe + Chang in Length; he mentions thofe who have found (<< Pa 
the Secret of dying it of different Colours ; and particularly he treats of the Manner of filvering P*" 
it, without ufing any Silver; an Invention the Honour of which is given to the Emperor Kan- 
ti, of the Dynalty of Jf, and which I will treat of prefently. He has not omitted the Paper 
of Korea, which he fays is made of the Cods the Silk-Worms fpin; and he reports tha€ the 
Koreans paid their Tribute to the Emperor in their Paper, eyen from the feventh Century, under 
the Government of the Zang. 

What I have mentioned here, fufficiently proves that the Invention of Paper is of great Anti- Choe aven's 
quity in China. Chwe-wen, a Chinefe Author, who writ in the Time of the Haz, aflures us, Orivion of 
that in the earlieft Ages they hada Secret of uniting the Knots of Silk and Cotton, which cine 
they could not wind off, nor {pin, and making a Confiftence of it, on which they writ with 
Eafe, . This Secret was partly loft during the Revolutions of the State, and feems not to have 
been recovered till under the Dynafty of the T/in. 

Ut is certain that the Chine/é Paper has one Advantage over that of Ewrope, in that the Sheets Advantage 
are made of an extraordinary Length, and being moreover foll as white, is much fofter and of CH 


Upon Wood. 


- < ‘ Mgt : Paper over 
fmoother, The Pencils,-which the Chine write with, would not bear the leaft Roughnef& of the chat of Ens 
Paper, becaufe that would render it very dificult to make fome of their fine Strokes, , rope: 


When we fay of the Chinefé Paper, that it is. not lafting, and that it is apt to crack ; the 
Meaning is, that the Paper made of Baméié has thefe Detects. This is certainly true in one 
Senfe; for,it isapt to crack when it is ting’d with Allum, as it always isto make it fit for our 
Ufe ; becaufe without this Preparation, it would not bear our Ink: But when that is omitted, 
be itever fo thin, it may be handJed and folded all manner of Ways, without any danger of 
cracking it. ; 

The Confumption of Paper in China is fo great, that it is not furprizing they make it of all The great 
forts of Materials: For befides the prodigious Quantity that is ufed by the Learned, and Stu- one 
dents, who are almoft innumerable, and to furnith the Shops of Tradefmen, it is inconceiva- ee 
bl: how much is confumed in private Houfes, One fide of their Room is nothing but Sathes 
cover'd with Paper; on the reft of the Walls, which are plaifter’d over, they pafte white Paper, 
by which means they preferve them white and {mooth, The Cieling is made of Frames cover’d 


~ y Its Utes. 
with 


* Thesi han hetd their Court at $i nzan fa, the Capital of 
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wih Paper, on which they draw divers Ornaments, It hag indeed been juftly faid, that the 
> Chane Apatumcnts  gliteer with that beautiful Varnifh which we admire in Europe, but 
then it is alfo true, that in the greateft part of the Houfes there is nothing to be fcen but Paper. 
The Workinen of this Country have the Art of pafting it very neatly, and the Chine/? take care 
to renew it every Year. ; 
Proportion It is only the inward Bark of different Trees that is ufed to make Paper: But the Bambi 
ofthe Mat- has this Particularity, as well as the Shrub that bears Cotton, that not the Bark only, but the 
Tce make Whole Subftance of the Plant is ufed, by help of the following Preparations. , 
eee Ont of a Wood of the largelt Baméis, they fele& Shoots of a Year’s Growth, which are 
Wools em- about the Bignels of the Calf of a large Man’s Leg: They ftrip them of their firft green Rind, 
pies gute and fplit them into ftrait Pieces of 6 or 7 Foot long: It is remarkable, that the Trunk of the 
Bambd being compos'd of long and ftrait Fibres, it is very cafy to cleave it length-ways, but 
Of the Bam yery difficult to cut it acrofs: They bury the Pieces thus cleft in a Pond of muddy Water, that 
Oe, they may grow as it were rotten, and be foften’d by this Maceration. In about a Fortnight, 
they take thele pieces of Bambit out of the Mud; and then wath them in clean Water, {pread then 
ina large dry Ditch, ard cover them with a great quantity of Lime. In a few Days they take 
them out again, and having wafh’d them a fecond time, they reduce them to a fort of Threads, 
which they expofe in the Sun to dry and whiten; then they throw them into large Coppers, 
where they are throughly boil’d: And laftly, they are reduced by Peftles to a fluid Pafte. 
Brick The Chinefé Author adds, that upon Mountains, and in uncultivated Placcs, they find 
ters or ko, @ Plant that thoots in long and flender Tendrils like a Viné, the Rind of which is very {mooth, 
feng. and flippery tothe Touch. This is expreffed in the Name of it, Han-teng. It isalfo call’d Ko- 
teng; becaule it produces little fourifh Pears, of a whitifh Green, that are good to eat. Its 
Branches, which are about as big as the Shoots of a Vine, run upon the Ground, or twine about 
Trees: According to our Author, they make ufe of this Plant in the following Manner. 
Its Prepare Phey take feveral Shoots of it, which they foak four or five Days in Water, when there 
tion. comes out of it an undtuous fizy Juice, refembling a fort of Glue or Gum. They mix this 
gummy Water with the Pafte of which the Paper is made, fomewhat in the fame manner as 
Painters temper their Colours; Care bcing taken not to put in too much, nor too little of it : 
The juft Medium in this Cale is taught by Experience. Perhaps for want of Ko teng, the Ber- 
rics of Miflelto might be ufed, which are naturally vifcous; or the inner Bark of Holly, 
which being rotted, and pounded in a Mortar, isreduced to Bird-Lime. : 
When they have mixed the Juice of Ko teng with the cleft Bambi ; beaten in fuch a manner, 
that it is like a thick clammy Water; they pour this Liquor into large decp Refervoirs, which 
mutt be made with four Walls breaft-high, and the Sides and Bottom fo well cemented, that the 
Liquor cannot run out, nor foak in, Then the Workmen being placed at the fides of the Refer- 
voir, take up with their Moulds the Surface of the Liquor, which almoft inftantly becomes 
Paper, Doubtlefs, the mucilaginous and glewy Juice of the Ko teng binds the Parts, and very 
much contributes to make this Paper fo compact, foft, and glofly ; which Qualities the Euro- 
can has not, when firft made, 
the Mona, Pb Mould ufed to take up the Shects of Paper, the Frame of which is eafily taken to 
diferent’ Pieces, or rais'd, or lower’d, is not made with Wire, as thofe of Exrope, but with Threads of 
from tho'e Bambi, They are little thin Slips, which they draw feveral times through Holes made in 
of Eur. 9 Plate of Steel, whereby they render them as fine as Wire : Then they boil them in Oil till 
they are thoroughly foaked, that the Moulds may enter lightly into the Water, and not fink 
deeper than is requifite to take up the Sheets of Paper. . 
How to When they would make Sheets of an extraotdinary Size, they take care that the Refervoir 
makeSheets and Mould be large in Proportion, They fix up a Pulley, and run through it feveral Strings, 
Suna the Motion of which fhould be extremely free: Thefe Strings fuftain the Frame, and at the 
Jength. | Moment that they pull it up, the Workmen plac’d on the Side of the Refervoir affift to take 
the Sheet off, working together in a regular Manner. od 
stanner of Phe Chinefe Author gives us a Way of drying the Sheets juft taken off. There mutt, fays 
drying the he, be a hollow Wall built, the Sides of which fhould be well whiten’d. At one End of this 
oa Wall they contrive an Opening, and, by means of a Pipe convey thither the Heat of a neigh- 
bouring Furnace: At the oppofite End, there muft be a fmall Vent to let out the Smoke. 
By help of this Sort of Stove, they dry the Sheets of Paper almoft as faft as they take 
then off. 
Crue dite. "The Paper which is made of Bambd is neither the only, nor the beft, nor the moft com- 
rut Surts of mon Sort made of Trees in China; they ule in this Art many other Trees, efpecially thofe which 
men have the moft Sap; as Mulberry-Trees, Elms, the Body of the Shrub which produces 
Cotton, Hemp, and divers other Plants, the Names of which are unknown in Europe. Firlt 
of all they fcrape off lightly the thin outfide Bark of the ‘Tree, which is greenith; then they 
take off the inner Rind in very long thin Slips, which they blanch in Water, and in the Sun, 
and afterwards prepare them in the fame Manner as the Bambi. 
Ofthe Paper But the Paper moft in Ufe, is that made of the inner Rind of the Tree called Chu-z#, 
mat in Ule. otherwile Ké-chu ; which Paper is therefore called Ki chi. When its Branches are broken, 
the Bark peels off in long Slips, like Ribbands. To judge of this Tree by its Leaves, one 
woald take it for a wild Malberry-Tree, bat its Fruit is more like that of the ele 
This 
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This Fruit grows td the Branches without any Stalk ; ifit Is pluck’d before it is perfectly ripe, Le Tinea 
it yields a fort of milky Juice from the Place where it grew to the Branches, jnft like the 

Fig: There are, indecd, fo many Particulars, in which it agrees with the Fig and the Mul- 
berry-Tree, that it might be thought a fort of Sycamore ; neverthelets, it is more like a kind 

of Strawberry-Tree, called Adrachne, which is of a moderate Height, and the Bark of which 

is fmooth, white, and glittering ; apt to crack in the Summer, for want of Muitkure. The 

Tree Chu kit, as well as the Strawberry-Tree, grows upon Mountains, and in tteny Places. 

The Chinefe Herbal teaches the Manner of raifing the Tree Chu ki, that it may afford a great te Chars, 
quantity of this ufeful Bark, and in the Perfection requifite for making Paper. At the Vernal 
Equinox, fays it, you mult take the Kernel of this Tree, and having wafh'd it, mix it with 
the Seed of Sefamum, which the Portugeefe call Gergelin, and {catter them together at randon 
about the Ground. Tlie Gergedi will {prout out with the firft Shoots of the Ghw 44; but you 
mutt take care not to cut itin the Autumn. nor in the Winter; you muft flay til the next 
Spring, and then fet Fire to the Field ; that very Year you will fee the Plants of Chu fi inereate 
confiderably, and at the end of three Years it will be fit to cut, and make Paper of. . 

To harden the Paper, and make it bear Ink, the Chinefe dip it in Allum-Water: To exprefs *! s 

this Operation, the Europeans have invented the Word Fanizg, becaufe the Chinge Word Fan yice 
fignifics Allum. Their Method of doing itis this: They take fix Ounces of Fith-Glue, very ea as 
white and clean, this they cut very finall, and throw it into twelve Porringers of dean Water, iy de te it: 
which they afterwards boil, It mutt be ftirr’d all the while, that there may be no Lumps: 
When the whole is reduced to a liquid Subftance, they throw into it three quarters of a Pound 
of Allum, white and calcin’d, which. they mele and incorporate with it. This Mixture is 
poured into a great wide Balon, a-crols which they lay a {mall Stick fmooth and round; then 
they fhut the Edge of every Sheet in another Stick, which is cleft from one End to the other, 
and the Parts made to ftick well together. In this Manner they dip the Sheet, gently, drawing 
it out as foon asit.is wetted, by fliding it over the round Stick, When the whole Sheet has 
pafsd fwiftly through this Liquor, which makes it white and more compact, the long Stick 
that holds the Sheet by the Edge, is ftuck in a Hole in the Wall, where the Shcet hangs to 
dry. This isall the Art which the CS/w/e have to give their Paper its Body, Whitencls, and 
even Luftre: A Chincfe Author pretends, that this Secret came from Fapan. 

This isa proper Place to mention another Secret, which the Chine/é have, of filvering Paper, py. suerct 
with a very little Charge, and without ufing Leaf-Silver:,Take feven Fuen; or two Scruples, ot filvsing 
of Glue, made of Neats Leather, three Fuen of white Allum, and halfa Pint of clean Water ; P«rer. 
finmer thefe over a flow Fire, till che Water. is confuimed, that is, till there arifes no more Ingredient: 
Steam ; Care being taken to keep this Mixture very clean, Then they fpread, upon a very Memer ie" 
{mooth Table, fome Sheets of the Paper made of the Cotton-Tree, which is called Se /yen chu, 
daubing over it with a Pencil, inan equal Manner, two or three Lays of the Glue. It is ealy 
to perceive when this Glue is apply’d in a proper Confiftence, and does not run; if it does not 
lie even, doit over again: Then take Powder of TValc, prepared in the manner [ fhall imme- 
diately explain, which fift through a fine Sieve, or a piece of threaded Gauze, fpreading it 
uniformly upon the Sheets prepar’d as above. After this they hang the Sheets in the Shade to 
dry; which effected, they lay them again upon the Table, and rub them’ gently with 
clean Cotton, to take off the fuperfluous Talc,..which feryes again for the: fame purpole. With 
this Powder diluted in wae mixt with Glue and Allum, you may.draw any Figures at Fancy 
upon the Paper, Though [ have mention’d only that Paper which ig made of the Cotton-Tree; 
it muft not be underftood as if the others were excluded: All Sorts of Paper may be filver'd, if 
they are fwnooth, and if Tale is made Ule of, prepar'd in the following Manner. 

Take fine Talc that is tranfparent, and as white as Snow. Tale comes from the Province Prewaiation 
of Se-chwen, but that which is brought by the Mu/covétes isthe be, The Chinefé call this Minc- ef the ‘Tale 
ral Yun moa che, which fignifes the Stone precnant with Clouds, becaule every Flake which they filver the 
break off, isa kind of tranfparent Cloud. When you have made choice of the bett Talc, it ie 
mutt be boil’d in Water about four klours; after ic is taken off the Fire, you mult leave it in How to chufe 
the Water a Day‘or two; then take it out, wath it well, put it into a Linen-Bag, and break it 
to Pieces with a Mallet: To ten Pound of Talc, thus broken, add three Pound of white Allum. 

All this muft be ground ina little Hand-Mill, then fifted through a Silk Sieve, and the Powder 
put into Water juft boiled up. When the Powder is funk to the Bottom, and the Water become 
clear again, you muft pour off all that you can. The Matter which remains at the Bottom, 
being expofed to the Sun, makes a hard Confiftence, which muft be pounded in a Mortar, 
till reduced to an impalpable Powder. This Powder muft be fifted again, and then’ ufed as 
before explained. 

In finithing . this Article, I muft not omit a pretty remarkable Manufa€ture, which is carried Renewing of 
on in the Out-parts of one of the Suburbs of Peking, where they renew old Paper, to anfwer ole Ree: 
the ereat Demand for that Commodity, Thefe Workmen get together all the old Paper they 
can find, which they have the Art of. reftoring to its original Beauty and Usefulnefs. Je mar- 
ters not whether the Paper has been wrote upon, or whether it has been pafted upon Frames, 
or againft the Walls, or, has ferv'd for other Purpofes; all anfwers their End; and they purchafe 
it out of the Provinces at a very moderate Rate. Thefe Workmen accupy a pretty long Village 
the Backlide of their Houfes being built againft the Barying-Places, and every Houle having 
an Inclofure of Walls that are well whitened. Here in ,each Houfe may be fcen great Heaps 
Vor, I 5A 
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of old Paper ; and if there happens to bea pretty deal of fine Paper amongft thefe Heaps, they 
fort it. They put thefe Pieces of old Paper into great Baikets that are made flat and clofe; and 
in thefe carry them near a Well, upon a little paved Place, which has a (mall Defcent. Here 
they wath the old Paper with all their Strength, rubbing ic with their Hands, and ftamping 
on it with their Fect, to get the Filth out of it, and fo reduce it to a thapelefs Mafs: Then 
they boil this Confittence, and after having beaten it till it is fit to make Paper, they pour it 
into a Refervoir, The Sheets of this Paper are but of a middling Size. When they have taken 
up a pretty large Pile, they carry it into the neighbouring Inclofure, where, feparating each Sheet 
with the point of a Needle, they flick-them up wet againft the Wall, which is very {mooth and 
white. As foon as the Heat of the Sun has dry’d all the Sheets, which it does ina very little 
time, they take them off, and colle& them together, : 
Orne Chi = The Invention of Paper had been of little Service to the Chinsf’, if they had not at the fame 
uje Ink. — time invented a fort of Ink, wherewith to draw their Charaéters upon it. The Ink they ufe is 
made of Lampblack, which they get by burning feveral forts of Matter, but chiefly Pine-woad 
Of its Com: or Oil, They mix Perfumes with it, to correct the {trong and difagreeable Smell of the Oil, 
peition. They incorporate together thefe Ingredients, till they come to the Confiftence of a Pafte, 
Fiaures which they put’ into divers wooden Moulds. Thefe Moulds are well and varioufly swroucht, 
which they. in order to print upon the Pafte what Figures they pleafe. The ufual Impreffions are of Men, 
pee their Dragons, Birds, Trees, Flowers, and the like. The Form of the Lump is commonly that of 
: a Truncheon, or of their Writing-Tables; and one of the Sides is almoft always covered with 
How tomake Chincfe Characters. The beft Ink is made at Whey chew, a Town in the Province of Axyang nan: 
the bei Ink. There are many things to be obferv'd in the making of it, and it has feveral Degrees of Good- 
nels; according to which it is dearer or cheaper. The Europeans have endeavoured to coun- 
terfeit this Ink, but without Succefs. Painters, and thofe who delight in Drawing,- know how 
ufeful it is for tracing their Sketches, becaufe they can give it what Degree of Shade they pleafe. 
They make ufe of ared Ink alfo in China; but this is of little Requeft, except for the Titles 
and Infcriptions of Books. As to other Particulars, every thing which relates to Writing, is fo 
reputable among the Chrnefé, that even the Workmen employ’d in making the Ink, are not 
look’d upon as following a fervile and mechanical Employment, 
Gear the The fame Author, whom I have. juft now quoted in the Article of Chinefe Paper, and who 
Invenvon of furnifhes me with what I am further to fay concerning their Ink, affirms, that this latter has 
Ink inCéint. been invented Time out of Mind, but that it was many Years before it attained its prefent 
Perfection. 
Its fit Age. Ac firft they ufed to write with a fort of a black Earth; and indeed the Charaéter Me, 
"*" which fignifies Ink, has in its Compofition, at the Bottom, the Character T#, which fignifies 
Earth, and at the Top, that of He, which fignifies Black. According to fome, they drew a 
black Juice out of this Earth, or Stone: Others fay, that after having wetted it, they rubb’d 
it wpon Marble, and they got from it a black Liquor: Others again, that it was calcin’d, and 
after being reduc'd to a very fine Powder, was made into Ink. In fine, according to our 
Author, the Ufe of this Ink is fo ancient, that the famous Emperor 4 vang, who is well 
known to have flourifhed 1120 Years before the Chriftian Era, took from hence this Moral 
Reflection. ‘ As the Stone Me, which they make ufe of to blacken the engraved Letters, can never 
buvcome white; fo a Heart defiled with Iniquity, will always retain its Blacknefs. 
Piece: af nk — Under the firft Emperors of the Dynafty of the Zong, that is aboyt the Year 620 of the Chri- 
ae i fian Afra, the King of Korea, fending his annual Tribute to the Emperor of China, prefented 
oe him with fome pieces of Ink, which were made of Lampblack, gathered by burning old Pine- 
Trees, and incorporated with Size made of Hartfhorn, to give it a Confiltence. This Ink had 
fuch a Luftre, that it look’d as if it had been varnifh’d over; which tended to raife the Emu- 
Aor of mo. lation of the Chinefe,. They endeavour'd to imitate the Art of the Koreans, and fucceeded after 
dein Ink. feyeral Effays: But they did not attain the Perfection defired, till near the end of the fame 
Dynatty, about the Year of Chrz/ goo, for it was not till about that Time they firft made the 
excellent Ink, which is ufed at prefent. . 
Of che tn. In the Year 1070 of the Chriftian Ara, under the Reign of Shin t/ong, they made an Ink 
feriai Inc. with further Improvement, which was called Imperial, Yi me, hecaufe it was ufed in the Palace. 
The Lampblack in this Ink was more expenfive, and much finer than before: It was not 
made by burning Pine-Trees only, as formerly; but by burning Oil in Lamps with many Fun- 
nels, the Smoak whereof was gathered by a brazen Concave, which condenfing it, made the 
Lampblack defired. In making it up, they added a fittle Mufk, to give it a pleafant Odour. 
Our Author does not fay what Oil was ufed, nor how they contriv'd to get the. moft Lamp- 
black, and of the belt Qualities, from the Oil; for all which there are certain Rules to be 
oblerv'd: Perhaps they made ufe of the Oil of Gergelin. Olive-Oil, or the Oil of Walnuts, 
which are not us'd in China, would certainly do better, 
Hagia Another Chinefé Book, intitled The Method of making Ink, gives a Reccipt to make a good 
in he Chines Sort, in which there are fome Ingredients that cannot eafily be known in Europe. ft. fays 


Tuk. he, Take ten Ounces of Lampblack made from Pines, 2d. Of the Plants Ho Ayang, and Kan 
the frit Re HAS: 3+ Add Juice of Ginger, 4. Of the Pods or Shells called Chu hya t/an ko. Boil thefe 
eiot four Ingredients in Water: When the Virtues of the Vegetables are thus extracted, the 


Liquor muft be ftrain’d off: This Liquor, already thickened, being fettled and clarifed, mult 
be tet again on the Fire to give it the Confiftence ofa Pafle; and in every ten Oynees of this 
: Mixture, 
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Mixture, there muft be diffolyed four Ounces of the Glue, call’d O Ayaw, in which there have 
been incorporated three Leaves of Gold, and two of Silver: When all thefe Ingredients are thus 
prepared, they then mix with them the ten Ounces of Lanipblack, to give a Body to the whole. 
This Compolition muft be beat a long while with a Spatula: And then, laftly, they put it into 
Moulds, to make it into Cakes; foon after which they bury the Ink in cold Afhes, where it 
remains five Days, ifin the Spring; three, if Summer; feven, if Autumn; and ten, if Winter: 
And this is the laft Operation it goes through. 

Thefe Intelligences are very imperfeét, becaufe it is difficult to find out, by the Chine/e 
Names, what the Plants are. One of our Mitfionaries has fent me his Conjectures con- 
cerning them, which may help to difcover them, if there were any fuch in Ewrope; or at 
leaft, to fubftitute others in their Room, capable of giving the Ink a Body, a good Scent, and 
a Luftre. 

1. According to the Chinefe Digtionaries, Ho hbyang is an aromatic medicinal Plant. It of the ts 
has the intrinfic Qualities of the SZ bo, another Plant from which they extract a Sort of Oil, Arex. 
that is fold at Peking ; and which the Dealers often mix with the Balfam of Perv, to augment {sProperties 
its Quantity, This Oil, extracted from the Si bo, feems to be the liquid Storax, which is 
a vilcous Matter, of a greyifh Colour, of a ftrong aromatick Odour, and which has the Con- 
fiilence of a thick Balfam. 

z. The Kan fung is a Plant which enters in divers Compofitions of Perfumes. It is of a of the Kun 
temperate Nature, and {weet to the Tafte ; for fo the Name Kan denotes. Its Leaves are very fang. 
fine, and of a clofe Contexture. They add, that this Plant is an excellent Remedy for the 
Cholic, and other Diftempers in the Bowels. 

3. ‘Tu ya receiv'd its Name becaufe the Fruit of this Shrub very much refembles a Boar’s Of the Ti 
Tolk, in Shape, Length, and Thicknefs. To this they add the two Characters, T/au ko, ya. 
which fignify a fort of black Horn, and would induce one to take it for the Fruit of the Carob, 
or Locult-Tree, the Shape of which refembles a Horn, and is of a dark red Colour. We may 
obferve, however, that the Chinefe Fruit is not fo long as that of the Carod-Trce, and that, 
in(tead of being flat, it is almoft round, full of little Cells, containing a marrowy Subftanice, 
of a fharp and unpleafant Tafte. 

4. Inftead of the Glue of O dyau, which is made of the Skin of a black Afs, and a particular 
Water found oaly in one Place of the Province of Shan tong, another fort of {trong Glue might 
be ufed, as for inftance that which we call Taurina. 

_ 5. The Bed of cold Afhes, in which they bury their Ink newly made, ferves to extract from 
it all that the Glue might leave in it too hard or binding. , 

Tadd to this firft Reccipt another, both eafier and fhorter, tdken from the Chinefé, and gecond Re- 
which perhaps may fullice to make the Ink of a good Black, which is looked upon as an effen-ceipt. 
tial Property. Burn, fay they, Lampblack in a Crucible, and hoid it over the Fire till it has 
done fmoaking: In the fame Manner burn fome * Horfe-Chefnuts, till there does not arife the 
Jea{t vapour of Smoak; Diflolve fome Gum Tragacanth; and when the Water in which the 
Gum is diffolv’d becomes of a proper Confiftence, add to it the Lampblack and Horfe-Chefnuts, 
and ftir all together with a Spatula: Then put this Pafte into Moulds; and take care not to 
put too much of the Horfe-Chefnut, which would give it a violet Black. 

A third Receipt, much more fimple, and eafier to be put.in Practice, has been communi- Third Re 
cated *to me by P. Contancin, who had it from a Chineft, as ikilful in this Matter as any one ccipt 
can be expected to be; for we ought not to fuppofe that the ingenious Workmen difcover 
their Secret; on the contrary, they take the greate(t care to conceal it, and make a Myftery 
of it, even to thofe of their own Nation. 

They put five or fix lighted Wicks into a Veffel full of Oil, and lay upon this Veffel an Iron 
Cover, made in the fhape of a Funnel, which muft be fet at a certain Diftance, fo as to receive 
all the Smoak. When it has received enough, they take it off, and with a Goofe's Feather 
gently. brufh the Bottom, letting the Soot fall upona dry Sheet of ftrong Paper: It is this 
that makes their fine and fhining Ink, The beft Oil alfo gives a Luftre to the Black, and 
by confequence makes the Ink more efteemed and dearer. The Lampblack which is not fetch’d what makes 
off with the Feather, and which fticks very faft to the Cover, is coarfer, and they ufe it to make it fine and 
an ordinary fort of Ink, after they have {craped it off into a Dith. thining. 

When they have, in this Manner, taken off the Lampblack, they beat it ina Mortar, mixing 
with it Mutk, or fome odoriferous Water, with a thin Size to unite the Particles, The Chin 
me commonly make ule of a Size, which they call Nyew hyau, Size of Neats Leather. When 
this Lampblack is come to the Confiftence of a-fort of Pafte, they put it into Moulds, which 
are made in the fhape they defign the Sticks of Ink to be. They ftamp upon the Ink, witha 
Seal made for that Purpofe, the Charaéters or Figures they defire, in blue, red, or gold Colour 
erying them in the Sun, or in the Wind, ; 

We ate aflured, that in the City of bey chew, where the Ink is made which is moft efteemed, Where the 
the Merchants have great Numbers of little Rooms, where they keep lighted Lamps all Day ; tett Ink is 
and that every Room is dittinguifhed by the Cil which is burnt in it, and confequently by she tebe Mad 
Tok which is made therein, Neverthelefs many of the Chinefe believed, that the Lampblack 
which is gathered from the Lamps in which they burn Oil of Gergelin, isonly ufed in making 


a 


as é 
© Without doubt, they mean the Horfe Chefnut-Tree, or the true Chefnut made into Cakes, which comes from Lean song 
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a particular Sort of Ink, which bears a great Price; but confidering the furprifing Quantities 
vended at a cheap Rate, they muft ufe combultible Materials that are more common, and 
cheaper. 

Rapin €F They fay that Lampblack is extra€ted immediately from old Pines, and that in the Diftria 

seitevnine: OE Whey chew, where the beft Ink is made, they have Furnaces of a particular Stru€ture to 

Lumpblack. burn thefe Pines, and to convey the Smoak thro’ long Funnels into little Cells fhut up clofe, 
the Infides of which are hung with Paper: The Smoak being conveyed into thele Cells, fticks 
to every Part of the Wall and Cicling, and there condenfes itfelf. After a certain Time they 
open the Door, and take off a great quantity of Lampblack. At the fame time that the Smoak 
of thele Pines fpreads itlelf in the Cells, the Rofin which comes out of them runs through 
other Pipes, which are laid even with the Floor. 

It is certain that the good Ink, for which there is a great Demand at Naz king, comes from 
the Diltrict of Whey chew, and that none, made elfewhere, is to be compared with it: 
Perhaps the Inhabitants of this Diftrit are Mafters af a Secret, which it is hard to get out of 
them, Perhaps alfo the Soil and Mountains of Whey chew furnifh Materials more -proper for 
making good Lampblack, than any other Place: There isa great number of Pine-Trees; and 

‘in fome parts of China, thefe Trees afford a Rofin much more pure, and in greater Plenty, 
than our Pines in Lturope, At Pe-king may be feen fome pieces of Pine-wood which came 
from’ Tartary, and which have been ufed for above thefe fixty Years: Neverthclefs, in hot 
Weather, they fhed a great quantity of big Drops of Rofin, refembling yellow Amber. The 
Nature of the Wood which is burnt, contributes very much to the Goodnefs of the Ink. The 
Lampblack which is got from the Furnaces of Glafs-Houfes, and which the Painters ule, may 
perhaps be the propereft for imitating Chine/é Ink. 

As the Smell of the Lampblack would be very difagreeable, if they were to fave the Expence 
of Mufk, which they moft commonly mix with it; fo by burning {uch Druggs, they perfume 
the little Cells, and the Odours mixing with the Soot, which hangs on the Walls like Mof, 
and in little Flakes, the Ink they make thereof has no ill Scent. 


a We have feveral Obfervations from the fame Chinefe Author, whom I have quoted, that 
Greiner of fhould not be omitted. 1. To diftinguifh the different Degrees of goodnefs of Ink newly 
Jak. made, take a Veflel varnith’d with the fineft Varnifh, called Twan quang ti: Having wetted 


the ends of the feveral pieces of Ink, rub them upon the varnith’d Veflel: The Proofs being 
dry, hold the Veffel to the Sun; and if you fee that the Colour of the Ink isentirely like that 
ot the Varnith, that Ink is of the fineft Sort. It is much inferior if the Black be of a bluith 
Hue; but if it be Afh-colour’d, it is the leaft valuable of all, 

How torre” 2. The Way to preferve the Ink from any Damage, is to fhut it up ina clofe Box, in which 

Ink mult be put fome perfeétly ripe Mugwort: But, above all, it muft never be expoled to the 
Rays of the Sun, which would make it crack and fall in Pieccs. 

Ink kept for 3, They fometimes keep in Cabinets, for a Curiofity, Sticks of Ink finely adorned and gilded; 

Oram and if any one of thefe Stickshappens to break, the manner of joyning the two Pieces together, 

the Curious. fo that there fhall be no Marks of its having been broke, is, by making ufe of the fame Ink, 
firft reducing it into a Pafte upon the Marble, and then rubbing the broken Pieces with it, 
and fqueezing them together. When you have done, leave the Stick of Ink a whole Day 
without touching it, and you will find it as whole and firm as ever. 

How towe 4. When they defign to write, and would finifh delicately the Strokes of the Pencil, be- 

tuie Ink fore they temper the Ink upon the Marble, Care muft be taken that the Marble be well wafh’d, 
fo that nothing of the Ink ufed the Day before may remain upon it; for if ever fo little of it 
be left, it fouls the Marble they make Ufe of, and fpoils the frefh Ink: Further, the Marble 
muft not be wafhed either with hot Water, or Water raw out of the Well, but with Water 
that has been boil’d, and is grown cold again: The beft and moft proper Stones for preparing 
the Ink are called Twan fhe. ; 

Chime Ink  §. Wherrthe Ink has been preferved a long Time, it is then never ufed for Writing, but 

in Payficit. becomes, according to the Chinefe, an excellent and refrefhing Remedy, good in the Bloody 
‘Flux, and in the Convulfions of Children, They pretend, that by its Alkali, which naturally 
abforbs acid Humours, it {weetens the Acrimony of the Blood. The Dofe, for grown Perfons, 
is two Drachms, in a Drought of Water or Wine. 


rhe Cee The Clinefe, in Writing, make no Ufe of Pens, like the Evrepeans, nor of Canes or Reeds, 
vero ls. lise the “rabtans, nor of Crayons, like the Samefe; but of a Pencil made with the Hair of 
in Wreres fone Animal, and particularly of the Rabbet, which is the fofteft. When thcy would write, 
beta Vue they have upon the Table a litte polifh’d Marble, with a Hollow at one End to contain Water ; 


they dip their Stick of Ink in it, and then rub it upon that Part of the Marble which is fmooth ; 
and according as they Jean, more or Iefs, upon the Ink when they rub it, it becomes more or lef, 
bhek, When they write, they do not hold the Pencil obliquely, as Painters do; but perpen- 
dicularly, as if they would prick the Paper. They write from the Right to the Left. In like 

Mianner they end their Books where we begin ours, and our laft Page is with them the firft. 
Peovle of Learning and Study delight in keeping their Marble, Pencils, and Ink very neat, 
and placed in good Order ; juft as our Warriors pique theméelves in preferving their Arms 
well potifhed and ranged. The Pencil, Paper, Ink, and the littke Marble, the Crue call 

Sfe pau, which fignifies, Tbe four precious Things. ' 
‘There 
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There are in China a prodigious Number of Books, becaufe they have had the Art of pyice: 
Printing from Time. immemorial, tho’ in Europe that Art is {till almoft in its Infancy. But lor 
the Chinefe Priniing is very different from that of Europe. As our Alphabet confifls of a very So" 
{mall Number of Letters which, by their different Combinations, can form the largeft Volumes, 
we have no need of a great Number of Charatters, fince thofe ufed for the fir, may be taken 
afander, and ufed for the fecond Sheet: On the contrary, the Number of Chinise Characters 
being almoft infinite, it is impoffible to caft in Metal fuch a prodigious Multitude ; and if 
they were caft, the greateft part would be but feldom ufed. 

Here follows an Account of their manner of Printing, They get their Work tranferib'd by Atanner of 
fome excellent Wriicr, upon a fine, thin, and tranfparent Paper. The Engraver paftes every eens. in 
Leaf upon a Plate or Block of the Apple or Pear-Tree, or of any other Wood that is but jivet Cha- 
hard and fmooth, and witha Graver follows the Traces, and carves out the Charaéters by raélers. 
cu:ting down the reft of the Wood. Thus he makes as many different Blocks as there are 
Pages to print, working off as many Copies as are required, the Blocks being always in a readi- 
ne(s to work off more, without the Trouble of compofing, There isnot much Time loft in cor- 
recting the Proofs, fince as the Graver works on the Strokes of the Copy itfelf, or the Original of 
the Author, he cannot poflibly make any Error, if the Writing be exact. 

This manner .of Printing is convenient, becaufe they print the Sheets only as they fell them, wi. con. 
and do not run the Rifque, as in Ewrope, of felling but half the Copies, and ruining themielves venien:. 
by ufclefs Expences. Moreover, after having taken 30,000 or 40,000 Copies, they can eafily 
retouch the Plates, and make them ferve for many more Impreffions. 

They can print Books in all forts of Languages, as well as in Chine. The Beauty of 9... 54 fo, 
the Charaéter depends upon the Hand of the Copyift; the Skill of the Engraver being {0 great, Mootss in all 
that it is not eafy to diftinguifh that which is printed from the written Copy; fo that the !suages. 
Impreftion is good or bad, according to the Ability of the Writer employ’d. This muft be undcr- 
ftood principally of our Evropean Charaéters, which are engraved and printed by the Chime? 5 
for as to the Chincfe Charaéters which are engraved, the Skill of the Engraver often corrects 
the Defeéts of the Writer. ‘ 

The Chinefe neverthelefs are not ignorant of the manner of Printing in Europe; they have The Afinner 
moveable Charaéters as well as we, with only this Difference, that whereas ours is of Metal, of Printing 
theirs are only of Wood: By the Help of thefe they correct The prefent State of China, {" Gee 
which is printed at Pe Aing every three Months. It is reported, that at Nan king, and Séieccs. 
chew, they print in this manner fome little Books, and that as neatly and correétly as thote 
which are engraved by the beft Hands, There is no Difficulty in believing this, becaule it 
only requires a little extraordinary Labour and Care. A 

In Affairs that require Difpatch, as when an Order comes from Court, which contains many y, arent 
Articles, and which muft be printed in one Night, they have another Method of Engraving. BY Zins 
They cover the Block with yellow Wax, and trace out the Charaéters with a furprizing Quicknels. 

They ufe no Prefs as ia Europe; their wooden Plates, and unallum’d Paper would not bear 1. ie, op 
it. But when once the Blocks are engraved, the Paper cut, and the Ink in readinefs, a fingle pret; ane 
Man, with his Brufh, and without fatiguing himfelf may print every Day near ten thou- known in 
fand Sheets. oe Chinas 

The Block which is in Ufe, muft be fet level and firm. They have two Bruthes; one harder 5s... 44, 
than the other, which is to be held in the Hand, and may be ufed at both ends. They dip place ther 
this Brafh in the Ink, and rub the Plate with it, but fo that it may not be too much, nor too tes. 
little moiften’d: If it be too much, the Letters will be obfcured ; if too little, the Characters 
will not print: When the Plate is once in order, they can print three or four Sheets fucceffively, 
without dipping the Brufhin the Ink. The fecond Brofh muft pafs gently over the Paper, 
refling it down a little, that it may take up the Ink: This is eafily done, becaufe not being 

ipt in Allum-Water, it imbibes it inftantly. You muft only prefS more or lef, and pafs the 
Bruth over the Sheet oftner, or fewer times, according as there is more or els Ink upon the 
Plate: This Bruth muft be oblong and foft. 

The Ink which they ufe for Printing isa Liquid, and therefore much more convenient bf... Print- 
that which is fold in Sticks: To make it, you mutt take Lampblack, pound it well, expofe it ing iis 
to the Sun, and then fift it through a Sieve: The finer it is, the better, Ir muft be tempered 
with qua-vite till it comes to the confiftence of Size, or of a thick Pafte, Care being taken 
that the Lampblack may not clot. After this it muft he mixt with a proper Quantity of Water, 
fo that it may be neither too thick, nor too thin. Lalftly, to hinder it from  fticking to the 
Fingers, they add a little Neats-Leather Glue, probably of that Sort which the Joyners ufe. 

This they diffolve over the Fire, and then pour on every ten Ounces of Ink almoft an Ounce 
of ae which they mix well with the Lampblack and Agua-vite, before the Water is added 
to them, 

They print but on one Side, becau their Paper is thin and tranfparent, and cannot bear a 
double Impreffion without confounding the Charaéters with one another. Hence it is that 
every Leaf of the Book is folded, the Fold being at the edge of the Book, and the Opening at 
the Back, where they are fown together; fo that their Books are cut at the Back, whereas ours 
are cut at the Edges. And to put the Sheets together, there isa black Line drawn upon the 
k Os of the Sheets, which teaches to place them right; as the Holes made by the Points in 
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our printed Sheets direct the Binder how to fold them truely, that the Pages may an{wer 
each other. 

They cover their Books with a neat fort of Pafteboard of a grey Colour, or elfe with fine 
Sattin, or flower’d Silk, which does not coft much. There are fome Books which the Bind- 
crs cover with red Brocade, interfperfed with Gold and Silver Flowers. Tho’ this Manner of 
Binding is inferior to ours, it is neverthelefs neat and convenient. 





—_—— 





Of the Manner in which the young Chinefe purfue their 
Studies ; of the feveral Degrees they take ; and the vari- 


ous Examinations they undergo before they attain the Doc- 
tor’s Degree. 


OF the Edus ROM about five or fix Years of Age, according to the Capacities of the Children, and the 
cation of the F Care that Parents take of their Education, the young Chinefe begin to ftudy the Letters; 
but as the Number of the Letters is fo very great, and without any fuch Order as they 
have in Europe, this Study would be very ungrateful, if they had not found out Means to make 
it a fort of Sport and Amufement. 
Of teaching They have cholen for this purpofe about 100 Charaters, which exprefs the moft common 
the Elements things, and which prefent themfelves moft frequently to the Senfes; as the Sky, the Sun, the 
eee Moon, Man, certain Plants and Animals, a Houfe, and the moft common Utenfils ; they get 
7 all thefe Things engraved ina coarfe Manner, and put. the Chinefe Characters for them under- 
Which may neath: And thefe Figures, tho’ very aukwardly reprefented, do yet quicken the Capacities of 
becall'dtheir Children, fix their Imagination, and help their Memories, This Colleétion may be called, 
Alpuabet. The Alphabet of the Chinefe. 

One Inconvenience, however, occurs in the Method, which is, That Children imbibe an 
infinite number of chimerical Notions in their tender Years; for to reprefent the Sun, they 
make a Cock within a Circle; the Moon they fignify by a Rabbet pounding Rice in a Mor- 
tar: A fort of Demon with fiery Bolts in his Hand, fomewhat like the ancient Reprefentation 
of Jupiter, ftands for Thunder. The Brutes, and their Myawv, or Pagods, have their Place 
amongit thele Figures; fo that the poor Children, in a manner, fuck in with their Milk all 
thefe extravagant Whimfies: I have lately been informed, however, that this Method is now 
grown out of Ule, 

The Book which they put next into the Hands of Children, is called San ¢/é hing ; "is a con- 
cife Work, containing what is neceffary fora Child to learn, and the Method of teaching it. 
It confifts of feveral thort Sentences, of three Characters, ranged in Rhymes, to help the Memo- 
ries of Children. There is alfo another Book, the Sentences of which are of four Charaéters : 
As likewife a Catechifm made for the Chriftian Children, the Phrafcs of which are but of four 
Letters, and which for this reafon is called Sf¢ t/é king ven. 

Charsflersof 12 a word, the Children muft learn all thefe Characters by degrees, as the Exropcan Chil- 

the Alptabet dren do our Alphabet; with this Difference: That as we have but four and twenty Letters, 

vers wanes they have many thoufands, They oblige a young Chine/e to learn at firft four, five, or fix of 

me’ Nem in a Day, which he muft repeat to himfelf from Morning till Night, in order to rehearfe 

them regularly to the Mafter twicea Day. If he is often deficient in his Leffon, he is chaftifed. 

The Punithment is ufually in this Manner: They make him get upon alittle narrow Bench, 

Of the Cor- gon which he lies down flat on his Belly, and there he receives cight or ten Blows upon his 

ee GB riviecs with a flat Stick fomewhat like a Lath. During the time of their Studies, they 

“oblige them to fuch a clofe Aitiduity, that they have very feldom any Holidays, except a 
Month at the beginning of the Year, and five or fix Days about the middle of it. 

When once they can read the S/é chu, * they are not fuffered to read any other Books till 
they have got thefe by heart, without mifling a Letter; and, what is moft difficult and ungrate- 
ful, they muft learn thefe Books without underftanding fcarce any thing of them; it being the 
Cuftom not to explain to them the Senfe of the Characters, till they know them perfectly. 

na ee At the fame time that they learn thefe Letters, they are taught how to form them with a 
to form ticit Pencil, At firft they give them great Sheets, written, or printed in large red Charaéters; and 
Leer, the Children do nothing with their Pencils, but cover the red Strokes with Black, which accu 
toms them to trace the Strokes, When they have learnt to make them in this manner, they 
give them others, which are black, and not fo large; and laying upon thefe Shects another 
Sheet which is blank and tranfparent, they draw the Letters upon this Paper, in the Form of 
thofe underneath: But they oftener ufe a Board covered with White, varnithed, and divided into 
lite Squares, which make different Lines, whercon they write their Charaéters, and efface 
them with Water when they have done, to fave Paper. 
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In fine, they take great Care to iniprove their Hands; for it is a great Advantage to the C0 0 the 
Learned to make their Characters well: They pay much regard to this Qualification, and in We 
the Examination, which is made every three Years for the Degrees, they commonly reject thole Landis 
who write ill, efpecially if their Writing be not exact; unlets they give great Proofs of their 
Ability in other Refpects, either in the Language, or in compoting good Ditcourtes. 

I: is reported that a certain Candidate tor the Degrees, having uled, contrary to order, an 
Abbreviation in writing the Character Ma, which fignifies a Hor, had_the Mortification of 
feeing his Work, tho’ excellent, rejected; and was obliged to bear this Piece of Raillery from 
the Mandarin, That a Horfe could not walk well without four Legs, : 

When they know Charaéters enough for compofing, they muft learn the Rules of the /’cx 
chang. ‘This is a Compofition refembling that fort of Thefes which the Eurepean Scholars 
make before they enter upon Rhetorick ; with this difference, that the Ven chang mutt be more 
dificult, becaufe its Senfe is more confin'd, and its Style peculiar. They give fora Subject but 
one Sentence, taken out of the Claflic Authors, which they call Zé mi, The Thofis; and this 

hetis isfometimes but one fingle Character. 

2 To find out whether the Children improve, the following Method is practifed in many Pla- Cr aa 
ces: Twenty or thirty Families, who are all of the fame Name, and who confequently have 

one common Hall of their Anceftors, unite together, and agree to fend their Children, twice a 

Month, into this Hall to compofe: Every Head of a Family, by Turns, gives the Thefis, and 

provides, at his own Expence, the Dinner for that Day, which he takes care to have brought 

into the Hall: He likewife judges of the Compofitions, and determines who has fucceeded the 

bet. If on the Day of Compofing any one of this little Society abfent himelf without a fuf= 

ficient Caufe, his Parents are obliged to pay about twenty Pence; which is a fure means to 

prevent any one’s being abfent. ; 

Befides this Diligence, which is private and voluntary, all the young Scholars are obliged patie eucs 
to compofe together, before the inferior Mandarin of Letters, called Hyo-Awan. This is done potions. 
at leaft twice a Year, once in the Spring, and once in the Winter, throughout the whole 
Empire: Twice, I fay, at leaft; for befides thefe two general Examinations, the Mandarins of 
Leticrs examine them pretty frequently, to find what Progrefs they have made in their Studies, 
and to keep them in Exercife. There are fome Governors of Cities who take the like trouble on 
themfelves, with regard to Men of Learning that live near them, whom they fummon every 
Month to their Tribunal, and there make them compofe, giving Rewards to thofe who fuc- 
ceed the beft, and bearing the Expence of their Entertainment for that Day. 

Iris not furprizing, that ina State where they have profeffed Learning for fo many Ages, DE te Bae 
ani where they prefer it to all natural Advantages, they fhould take fo much pains to educate athe ee 
their Youth, There is not a City, Town, nor almoft any little Village, in which there are the fulu- 
not School-Mafters to inftruét Youth in the Sciences; People of Fortune have Tutors for their Sai . 
Children, who teach them Letters, accompany them, and form their Manners; who inftru@ 7” 
them in the Ceremonies, the manner of Saluting, the Compliments and common Civilities, the 
manner of Vifiting, and, when of a proper Age, the Hiftory and Laws of their Country ; 

Infinite is the Number of thefe Preceptors, becaufe amongft thofe who put up for the Degrees, 
there are very few that obtain them. 

In the Houles of Perfons of Quality, thofe that are entrufted with this Province are generally 
Doétors, or at leaft Licentiates.’ In Families of a lower Rank, they are Bachelors, who con- 
tinue the caurfe of their Studies, and go to the Examinations in order to arrive at the Doctor’s 
Degree. The Employment of a School-Mafter is accounted honourable, the Children’s Parents 
maintain them, make them Prefents, treat them with a great deal of Refpeét, and every where 
give them the upper hand, Syew feng, Our Mafter, Our Doétor, is the Name they give them; 
and their Pupils have the higheft Refpe¢t for them as long as they live. 

Tho’ there are no Univerfities in China, as in Europe, there is no City of the firft Order, sis 

which has nota great Palace fet apart for the Examinations of the Graduates: And in the ee 
Capitals, this Palace is yet bigger, A Miflionary gives this Defcription of the Edifice, in the fities, how 
City in which he was; and, as far as the Place will permit, they are all built after the fame “rr!y'é- 
Manner: It is inclofed, fays he, with high Walls, the Entrance is magnificent, and before it 
isa large Square, 150 Paces broad, and planted with Trees, having Benches and Seats for the 
Captains and Soldiers, who keep Centry in the Times of Examination. One enters at firft 
into a great Court, where the Mandarins place themtelves with a Corps de Garde, at the end 
of which there is another Wall, with Folding-Gates. As foon as you enter, there isa Ditch 
full of Water, which you muft pafs over upon a Stone-Bridge, to come at a third Gate, at 
which Guards are planted, who let no body enter without an exprefs Order from the Officers, 
When you have paffed this Gate, you difcover a great Square, the Entrance to which is by a 
very narrow Paffage. On both Sides of this Square, area valt number of little Chambers, 
clofe together, four Foot and an half long, and about three and an half broad, to lodge the 
Students ; in thefe Chambers are fometimes to the Number of fx thoufand. 

Before they enter the Palace to compofe, they are ftopped at the Gate, and fearched with 
the greateft Exadtnefs, that they may not carry in any Books, or Writings; nothing being allow'd 
there but Pencils and Ink. If any Fraud were to be difcovered, the Offenders would not 
only be turn'd back, but very feverely pufhed, and excluded from the Degrees of Literature. 

When, every body is entred, they dhut up the Gates, and the publick Scal is fet upon them. 


There 
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There are Officers of the Tribunal to over-look every thing that paffes, and to prevent them 
from going out of their Chambers, or {peaking to one another. 

At the end of the narrow Paffage which I mentioned, a Tower is ereéted upon four Arches 
and flank’d with four Turrets, or a Sort of round Domes; from which, if any Difturbance 
he perceived, the Drum is immediately beat to give notice, that the Diforder may be remedied, 
Near this Tower there are divers Apartments, and a great Hall well furnifhed, in which 
thofe affemble who prefide at the hrft Examination. At the going out of this Hall you enter 
another Court, in which there is another Hall refembling the firft, but more magnificently 
furnithed ; with divers Apartments for the Prefident, and principal Officers, There are alfo 
Galleries, a Garden, and many little Apartments for the Mandarins, Secretaries, and inferior 
Officers ; and laftly, every thing which is requifite for lodging commodioufly the whole Reti- 
nue of the Examiners. : 

- When they think the young Students are fit to appear at the Examination of the inferior 
Mandarins, they fend them thither on the appointed Day. For the better underftanding of 
what follows, we miuft recolleé&t what has been faid already; namely, that China contains 
fifteen great Provinces, every Province including many great Citics, which have the Title of 
Fit; and that thefe Citics have many others of the fecond and third Order, that depend on 
them, fome of which arc called Chew, and others Hyen: There are no Cities of the firft Order 
that have not in their Diftri&t a Hyen, and fometimes two, for the Word Hyen fivnifies much 
the fame as what we call a Bathwick. Itis by the Hyen that they gather the Taxes, and 
even diftinguifh the Learned; for Example, they fay, Bachelor of fuch a Hyen. Neverthelefs 
it muft not be thought that Learning flourifhes alike in all the Provinces, there being many 
more Students in fome than in others. The Mandarin, who is at the Head of a whole Province 
iscalled Fi ywen. He that governs a Fi, is called Chi fii: They likewife call him Fi thin 5 
that is, the illufirious Perfon of the Fi, or City of the firft Order. He who has only the 
Government of a Hyen, has the Title of Chi hyen, or Hyen tfun, Agreeable to this Subordination, 
there are in Kyen chang fi, one Chi fi, and two Chi Ayen, and in the Capital F#, there is a 
Fi ywen, that is a Viceroy. So that the Monarchical Government is cftablifhed not only over 
the whole Empire, but in every Province, in every Fi, and in every little Hyen. 

To return to the Examinations: As foon as the young Students are thought capable of 
paffing thote of the Mandarins, they muft begin with that of the Chi byen, in whofe Jurididtion 
they were torn; for Example, in the Diftri@ of Nan ching byen, which is in the Jurifdiion of 
Kyen chang fi, there are more than eight Hundred, who go to compofe before the Chi byex 
of this City. It is this Mandarin that gives the Thefis, and examines thefe Compofitions him- 
felf, or orders them to be examined in his Tribunal, and who determines ‘which is the beft: 
Of the eight hundred Students, there are about fix hundred named; they fay then, that they 
have Hyen ming, that is, that they are infcrib’d to the Hyer: There are fomc Hyen in which the 
Number of Students amounts to fix thoufand. : 

Thefe fix hundred muft afterwards appear at the Examination of the Chi ii of Kyen 
chang, who makes a new Choice ; and of thefe fix hundred, there are not above four hundred 
who have Fi ming, that is, who are named for the fecond Examination. Hitherto they have 
no Degree in Literature, and therefore are called Tong feng. 

In every Province there is a Mandarin who comes from Pe king, who is but three Years in 
his Office ; he is called Myo tau, or in the fineft Provinces, Hyo ywen ; and is generally a Perfon 
who hath Intelligence with the great Tribunals of the Empire: Formerly, he gave Prefents un- 
derhand, and thofe very confiderable, to be chofen ; but the prefent Emperor has remedied 
this Abufe by very fevere Orders. He muft make two Examinations during his three Years: 
The firft Examination is called Swy Rau, the fecond Ko kaw; for this purpofe he is obliged to 
make a Circuit thro’ all the’ Fi of the Province. 

As foon as the Hyo tau arrives ina FZ, he goes to pay his refpects to Confucius, whom all the 
Learned look.upon as the Doétor of the Empire: Then he himfelf explains {ome Paflages in 
the Claflick Authors, and the fucceeding Days examines, When the four hundred Tong feng of 
Nan ching byen,* who have Fi ming, go to compofe in the Tribunal of the Hys tau with the 
other Students, that come from all the Hyen which are fubordinate to that Fi, if the Num- 
ber of them is very great, they are divided into two Companies, 

The greateft Precautions are now uled, to prevent the Mandarin’s knowing the Authors of 
the Compofitions ; but thefe Precautions are fometimes rendered vain by the Intrigues of the Par- 


ties. The Hyo tau nominates but fifteen Perfons, out of the four hundred, for example, that 


are in a Hyen ; thofe who are thus nominated, take the firft Degree, and are therefore faid to 
enter into Study Tin Ieau hyo, and are called Syew ¢/ay: They then wear the Formalities, which 
confift of a blue Gown, with a black Border all round it, and a Silver, or Pewter Bird, upon 
the Top of their Caps: They are no more liable to be baftonadoed by the Order of the com- 
mon Mandzrins, but have a particular Governour, who punifhes them if they do amifs. 
OF the fifteen who are nominated, moft of them are deferyedly chofen, Sometimes indeed, 
there is Favour fhewn ; but they who are thus elected, what Protection foever they may have, 
muft not be without fome Merit : For if it fhould ever appear that Favour was the Motive of 
their Choice, the Envoy of the Court would be ruined both in his Reputation and Fortune. 

e One 

© What I fey of this Hyer muft be underfiood proportionably of all the others. 
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One may fay much the fame Things concerning the Tong feng of War: The fame Man- OC the pe 
darins who examine for Learning, examine for the Army: Thole who are Candidates here, eae - 
mutt thew their Ability in thooting with the Bow, 'and Riding; and if they have before 
applied themiéelves to bodily Exerciles, which require a great deal of Strength and ,Vigour, 
they muft fometimes give Proots of it; for example, by lifting a large Stone, or fome heavy 
Burden, But tho’ this may be fervizeable to them, yet it is not altogether effential; and to 
thofe who have made any progrefs in Learning, they give certain Problemg to be folved, 
refpecting Incampments, and Stratagems of War; which contribute to their Preferment. It is 

roper to know, that the Warriours as well as the Learned, have their Claffic Authors, which 
they elfo call by the Name of Keng, They were compofed purpolely for their ufe, and treat 
of the Military Difcipline. 

The Hyo tau is obliged by his Office to make the Tour of his Province, and to affemble in optigaicns 
every City of the firtt Order, all the Syew ¢/ay who are dependant upon it; when, after being of the He 
informed of their Conduét, he examines their Compofitions ; recompenfes-thofe who have 1: 
made great Proficiency in their Studies, and punifhes thofe whom he convicts of Negligence 
and Carelefnels. Sometimes he enters into a Detail, and divides them into fix Claffes: Vhe firft 
contains a very few, of thofe who have remarkably diftinguifhed themfelves ; to whoin he gives, 
as a Reward, a Taél, and a Sill Scarf: Thole of the fecond Clafs receive alfo a Silk Scarf, and 
a fmall matter of Moncey: The third Clafs hath neither Reward nor Punithment: Thofe of the 
fourth receive the Baftonado, by command of the Mandarins: The fifth lofe the Bird with 
which the Cap is adorned, and become but half Syew s/ay: Thofe that have the Misfortune, 
to be in the fixth, are entirely degraded; but there are few to whom this happens: In this 
Icxamination, one fhall fometimes fee a Man of fifty or fixty Years of Age baftonado'd, whilft 
his Son, who compofes with him, receives Applaufe and Rewards: But as to the Siew ¢/ay, 
or Batchelors, they do not receive the Baflonado for their Compofitions alone, unlefs there be 
alfo fome Complaint made of their Morals and Behaviour. 

Every Graduate who does not come to this Triennial Examination, runs the Rifque of being Cu‘: in 
deprived of his Title, and ranked with the common People. There are but two Cafes, in which the 
which he may lawfully be abfent; either Sicknefs, or Mourning for the Death of a Parent. en 
The old Graduates, who upon their laft Examination appeared to be fuperannuated, are for /rom uppear- 
ever after excufed from attending thefe Examinations; preferving neverthelefs, the Habit, Cap, Wea 
and all the Prerogatives and Honours of their Degree, mee 

Toattain the fecond Degree, that of Kyu gin, they muft pafsa new Examination called 4). 14; 
Fee is but oe in three Years, in the Capital of every Province of the Empire. eon ol 

fay are ob iged to attend at it. . Two Mandarins come Exprefs from the Court, fevers! Exae 

to prefide at this Examination, which is made by the great Officers of the Province, and by Minations. 
fome other Mandarins, as their Ailiftants. The firft of the two Mandarins fent from ihe 

Court, is call'd Ching chu kau, and muft be Haz fin, that is, of the College of the chief Doc- 

ae ee : eee is called e chu.. In the Province of Kyang /i, for inftance, 
Piette Ae bases tfay, coe to be at this Examination, and who 

ea ie acces none ; pebeet oufand, the Number of thofe who are nominated, 

t ; gree of Kyu gin, isno more than fixty: ‘Their Gown is of a browa- 

ith Colour, with a blue Border four Fingers broad: The Bird upon the Cap is of Gold, or 
Copper gilt; and the Chief of them has the Title of Kay.ywen. It is not eafy to obtain this 

Degree by corrupting the Judges; and if any Intrigues are carried on for that Detign, they 

mult be managed with great Secrecy, and have their beginning at Pe king. : 

When they arrive at this Degree, they have but one Step more to take, to be Doftors: The 
mutt go the next Year to Pe king, to be examined for the Degree of Doétor ; and the Em aor 
is at the Charge of this firft Journey: Thofe who after having paffed this ‘Examination once 
are contented with being Kyu gin, either becaufe they are too far advanced in Years ‘or becaufe 
they have a moderate Fortune, are excufed from coming any morc to this Examination, which ; 
made at Pe ding every three Years. Every Kyu gin is qualified to bear any Office: Sometimes th 
obtain Employments merely by Seniority in this Degree ; and fome of them have become Vi es 
roys of Provinces: And asall Offices are beftow'd in confideration of the Perfon's Merit Stu- 
dent, who is the Son of a Peafant, has as much Hope of arriving to the Dignit Vie = 
et of aad of State, asthe Children of Perfons of the firft Quality Sie oe 

rinally thefe Kyz gia, as foon as th i ic : 

Degree of Detar But all the Kyz ae Eee, kee gaat y Office, Z ae 
oa three Years to Pe Aung, as I have faid before, to be prefent at ce esaanaia thoes tintion 
ae is called the Imperial Exarnination : For the Emperor himéelf gives the fubjeét of the 

ompofitions, and by the Attention he gives, and the exaét Account that is rendered hi i 
uppoted to : z 
fuppofed to be himielf the Judge of them. The Number of Licentiates wh ees his 
Examination, amounts very often to five or fix thoufand; and of this Numb en ee 
hundred, whofe Compofitions are judged the b : Se 
Soinchinies this Destes tails te i! ged the beft, are advanced to the Degree of Doctor, 
wt fae ee Te Diftiple eee but to 150. The three principal ones are called Tyen ¢/2 
next Pang owen, and Roun ae be a pee canaragloar neds fie, Ae 
Number‘ toavhom eheyegvenhe ci ce the other Doétors, the Emperor chutes a certain 
odie ec Tit {2 6 itle of Hanlin, that is, Doétors of the firft Order: The. 

1 


Vor? I. : 
f 5§C¢ - Who 
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Who ever can obtain this glorious Title of |7/n /é, either in Literature, or the Army, may 
ook upon himfelfas a Man firmly fettled, and needs not fear Want: For, belides that he 
receives an infinit: Number of Prefents from his Relations and Friends, he is in a fair Way 
to be employed in the moft important Pofts of the Empire, and every body courts his Protec- 
tion: His Frisnds and Kelations never fail to erect, in their City, magnificent triumphal Arches 
to his Honour, on which they infcribe his Name, the Place where, and the Time when he 
received his Degree. 

The Number The late Emperor Kang hi, towards the latter end of his Reign, obferved that there were not 
a ae fo many new Books printed as ufual ; and thofe which were publifhed, had not that degree of 
vnler the Perfection he could have wilh’d, for the Glory of his Reign, and which might make them wor. 
pear thy to be tranfinitted to Pefterity : He perceived that thefe chief Doctors of the Empire, enjoy- 
“ing quietly the Rank to which they were raifed, and the Reputation for Learning which they 
sh feneste had obtained, neglected their Studies, in expectation of gainful Employments. To remedy 
cae this Negligence, as foon as the Examination for Doétors was ended, he took upon himfelf, 
contrary to cultom, to examine thefe chief Doctors, who fo piqued themfelves upon 
being Judges and Examiners of others. This Examination gave great Alarm, and was followed 
by a Judgment ftill more furprifing: For feveral of thefe chief Doctors were fhamefully 
degraded, and fent hack to their own Provinces. The Dread of fuch another Examination, 
keeps thofe Chief of the Learned, clofe to their Studies, ‘The Emperor prided himfelf upon 
this extraordinary Examination, becaufe one of the molt learned Men of the Court, who was 
employed in looking over the Compofitions, agreed exaétly with him in his Judgment, con- 
demning all the fame that his Majefty had rejected, excepting one Piece, which the Mandarin 
judged of a doubtful Merit. 
Comparifon ‘It appears from what I have mentioned, that the Comparifon that has been made between 
ofthe De-  thefe three Degrees, which diftinguith the Learned in China, and the Batchelors, Licentiates, 
ook and Doétors of Ewrope, is not altogether juft. 1ft. Becaufe thefe Names in Europe, are known 
ex in Chins, fearcély any where but in Univerfities and Colleges; and the Licentiates have no greater Accefs 
with thofe than others to People of Fathion ; whereas here, thefe three Degrees comprehend all the Nobility 
titen by the 2 3 2 : 
Learned in and polite People of China; and furnith almoft all the Mandarins, except fome few Tartar, 
Earp, 2d. Becaufe in Europe, a confiderable Progrefs in the fpeculative Sciences, and an exact Know- 
ledge of Philofophy and Theology, is requifite in order to be made a Dottor; whereas in China, 
nothing more is required than Eloquence, and the Knowledge of their Hiftory and Laws. 

To give a yet more perfect Idea, of the great Care taken by the Chine to form their Youth, 
and to make the Sciences flouri(h in their Empire, I flall infert here feveral Extracts of Chinefe 
Books, which treat of their Eftablifhment of the publick Schools, It was Father Dentrecolles 

Father Dez. Who made this curious Enquiry, and communicated it to me. There can be no better Means 
treectees Re- of informing Ourfelves concerning China, than by China itfelf: For we are fure to come at a 
ne true Knowledge of the Genius and Cuftoms of that Nation, if we purfue this Method, 


Extrad of a Chinele Book, entitled, The Art of making 
a People Happy, by eftablifbing public Schools. 














I HTO, 


eae NTIENTLY. in China a Place called Shux, was alotted for a certain Number of 
of Kah Families; and another called T/jyang, for a larger Diftri&. Thefe two Places were 
Seminaries for educating the Youth of the Empire, and forming them to the Sci- 
ences, The Literati of the moft confpicuous Merit, were compleated in the Academy of T/yang. 
The Country Schools produced thofe Geniufes that are qualified for Perfection in the Sciences. 
’ And to this Day, they whofe Knowledge has gain’d them Admittance into the Hall of Coz- 
juctus, have begun by the loweft Exercifes of the young Students. 

yal The Emperor Hong vii Founder of the preceding Dynafty of Ming, being perfuaded of how 
and when much Importance to his State it was, to aid and encourage Youth to Literature; in the fecond 
inflated. — Year of his Reign ordained, that publick Schools fhould be built in all the Cities of the 1ft. 2d. 
and 3d, Rank. And fix Years after, that he might make the Benefit more general, he founded 
Schools for the Country. - His Order addreft to the Mandarins of the refpective Provinces was 

in thefe Terms: 
“ At prefent we fee at Court, and thro’ all the Cities, Schools erected for teaching the Sci- 
ences. Our Intention is, that the People in the Country fhould likewile fhare in thefe great 
Advantages, and in that wonderful Change which Study, no doubt, will produce among our 
Subjects, For this effet, you the Mandarins are to caufe Schocls to be built in the Coun- 
“try, and to take care to furnifh them with able Mafters, Thefe Mafters being cloathed with 
“ Authority, and Men of Merit, every one inthe Empire will be willing that Literature 
fhould become the firft and chiefeft Employment of our Youth, and that they endeavour to 


excel in it.” 


of Education 
in China. 


“ 


© 


Thus 
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Thus after the Reign of the Oriental Tartars, Learning began to revive under the laft Dynafty. 
I fhall firft fpcak of the Schools in the Country. It 25 Families require one of them, we 
fhall find that the Diftri of a City of the third Order, will require a hundred, yet the Royal 
Appointments for the Profeflors, are fufficient only for thofe of two Villages. How fhall we 
remedy this? My Thoughts are as follows. ok ; 

Our Schools at prefent, I mean the Country Schools, are a good deal diftercnt from what 
thofe named Shu or T/yang were formerly. Our Anceftors had the Subjects of their Seudies 
regulated, and the manner of teaching in all Schools was uniform, Children began to ftudy 
at eight Years of Age, at which time they read the [*] Ki 4 to inftrué them in Chronology. 

And the Book of the five Parts of the Empire, for Geography. 

They then were’ taught Arithmetic, and to inftruct them in their private Deportment, Method of 
made to read, the Manner in which they ought to behave to a Father, a Mother, their Rela- udying in 
tions and Domeftics; and in their Public; their Behaviour to Magiftrates, to Seniors, and too"™ 
their Equals, Such were the Books that were put into the Hands of the Yoyth, in the lower 
Form or the Syau Ayo. 

At the Age of 15, they paft thro’ the higher Sciences, or Ta hyo; they learned all the Paffa- 
ges, by which the Books of our ancient Sages are become fo valuable ; the Rites and Ceremo- 
nies of the Empire, with what ever relates to Princes and Magiftrates ; whatever forms a Man 
of Honour, and a Polititian ; in fhort, what ever relates to good Government in general. 

At firft they applied themfelves to the eafieft Studies, and when they were Mafters of the 
Rudiments, they advanced, by infenfible Degrees, to higher Attainments ; till at the end of a 
certain Number of Years, they became very able Men. It was in the Schools of the refpective 
Diftrias, that they were thus form’d by little and little. At laft the Students of different Pla- 
ces or Sh/, were tranfplanted into the Z/ang or common School of the Diftrict ; and they 
there compleated themfelves by Conferences, by the Lectures of the firft Mafters, and by a 
mutual Emulation, 

Thefe excellent Methods new modell’d the Wit, the Underftanding, and in fhort, the whole \istue, 
of the Man. Virtue, thus as it were becoming a Science, renders Multitudes happy ; and Science. 
hence it was, before they were aware, that the fo much defired Change was of a fudden wrought 
among all the Members of the State, fo as to render the whole Empire perfect. 

At prefent, the Children of Men of Fortune and Quality, have the means of Studying, 
without ufing them; and the Poor are deftitute of them who moft with for them, When 1,5" 
the Parents are Great atid Rich, and defign to beftow a liberal Education upon their ‘ 
Children, they takea Tutor into their Houfes, where they affign him an Apartment; nor will Difacvanca- 
their Pride fuffer them. to allow the Children of their poor Neighbours, to reap any Benefit by eee at 
his Leflons. And from hence it is, that the wife Regulations for public Schools, either for City study. 
or Country, are inuch neglected. 

The Mandarins know well enough, how much the Manners of the Age require to be 
reformed ; but one would think, that they did not look upon this asa very preffing Affair, The 
true Obftacle is, that they want the neceflary Affiftances, to build and endow thefe Schools in 
the Country. Thus, that proper and ufeful Defign is laid afide; and hence the Doctrines of 
our Claffic Books are not practifed; fo that the good Cuitoms of our Anceftors daily decay, and 
in tine will be entirely ruined, Let us prevent this Misfortune. . 

What Iam going now to propnfe, appears to me of Confequence, for the effectual Re-eftablifh- 
ment of thefe Schools, Let the Literati of Fortunes, and the rich People who are in Potts, een 
make it their Pleafure to unite; and each in his own Country promote this noble Undertaking. them, ? 
Let the Mandarin of the Place, put himéelf at their Head; after which, where will be the Dith- 
culty of erecting public Buildings for Learning? It ought likewife to be confidered, that thete 
Schools are principally opened for the Children of poor People, who, without fuch Helps, can 
make no Progrefs in Letters. 

_ By thefe Methods young People, however poor, if their Genius leads them ta Learning, may 
give them(elves up intirely to it. Mifery commonly prevails moft in the Country. Cities confiit 
chiefly of Merchants, Tradefmen, Graduates, and People who either have been in Imploy- 
ments, or live nobly, In the Country, moft of the Inhabitants either labour or cultivate the 
Ground, keep Flocks, orare imployed in ruftick Labours. 
_ A Computation muft be made how many poor People there are in the Diftri&t of a City, for ytethod of 
inftance, of the third Order, and how many rich; upon this Computation the Plan of a makirg a 
School mut be formed. When it is known how many large Burroughs, and Places fre- P'oviten for 
quented cither by the Commerce, or by the Fairs held in them, are without the City, and how ae 
many Habitations and Houfes are joining to each other ; one may judge from thence how 
many Schools there ought to be. As for fingle Houfes difperfed up and down, if the Inhabitants . 
of them have a mind that-their Children fhould ftudy, they muft even draw nearer the School, 
and provide their Children Places in it. 

The Form and Order m which 1 would have fuch a School built, is as follows; The Building __ 
fhould have firft a fpacious Entry ; and over the Gate fhould be written in large Charaéters this °° ° ‘* 
Infeription, J HY, that is, The College of Piety, Laftly, the whole Ground necefliry, mutt 
be farrounded with a good Wall; that the Students, may not have the Liberty of going out, or 
other People of coming in, a 


* A Cycle of Time by a Calendar of 60 Years. 


a - After 
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After the Gate and fir Court, there muft be a Hall for the Teng, Aflemblics or Leffuns 
adorned with three Ranges of Pillars; and-ata juit Diftance a fecond Hall, where thall be placed 
the Pi€ture of our moit Wile and Ancient Mafter, that the Student may come every Morning 
and Evening and honour him in that Quality. Two Lodgings are tobe built at the Side of 
this Hall, The Profeffor is to live in the one, and the other is to ferve for receiving 
Vilits; betides a Warderobe is to be built where the Moveables of the Houfe are to he keer! 

: The Kitchen may be on the Eaft, and an open Space may be referved in form cf a Garden, 
The Builling being once finifhed, it may be furnithed with Stools, Tables, Arm-chairs, Por- 
celain and Hangings; in thort, with every thing that is neceffary. All this will require a good 
deal of Expence, but the People of Quality are tofupply it by voluntary Contributions, He 
who is the principal Superintendant of the School, is to chufe for the Stewart of the Houte 
an aged, wile, and virtuous Man. : 

Onalifearions AS for the Profeffor, the choice muft fall upon a Man of an unblemifh’d Reputation, full 
of Mailers. ‘of Probity, and with Talents both to inftru¢t.and improve Youth ; provided he is poffelt of fach 
Qualities, no matter for hisRiches. He muft be prefented to the Mandarin of the Place, who 
is to examine him and to judge of his Abilities, The School isthen to be opened with Solem. 
nity, and the Youth muft have Notice to be prefent, and be exhorted to be fubmiflive to him, 
Duties The Scholars are to acknowledge their Mafter by the Reverence due to his Quality, and they 
, may make a Prefent to him, tho’ he cannot exaét one from them: However that is an ancient 
Cuitom, en hong, famous in the Province of Se Chwen, when: he afiembled the Youth of 
the Country every Day to be inftructed, introduced the Cuftom of offering fomething to the 

Matter. 

It appears to me that this Practice ought to he kept up: And that none fhould grudge a 
finall Expence, efpecially when it is well placed. It helpsa poor Profeffor, fuch as molt of 
thefe Mafters are, to pafs his life eafily, and to affift his Family, from which he is fometimes 
at a good Diftance. 

Indeed, he ought rather to have a regular Appointment to truft to; for which reafon in found- 
ing a School, a certain Extent of Land fhould be purchafed, whofe Revenue fhould be apply'd 
to the Payment of the Mafter and Officers of the Houfe. 

andExercifes He is regularly to give out the common Exercifes of their Studies, In the Morning he is 
of the St to make them recite by heart the Paflage of the Book which had been prefcribed as. a Leffon 
ents. . : ts : i : 
the Night before ; he is then to give out a new one, and to proportion it to the Capacity of 
the Scholar. It is of Importance that he pronounces the Letters in a diftin& clear Voice, 
giving each its full Emphafis. Befides, in Reading he is to mark the different Paufes, where 
the Senfé of the Period is more or lefs compleat. 

After the Scholars have breakfafted they are to apply to Writing. The Mafter in fetting 
their Copies ought to form every Letter according to the Number of Strokes, and the Model 
in the laft amended Chyang Yun. He is to guide the Pencil, fo that the Letter may have 
its exact Figure and Beauty; and by thefe Copies the Scholar is to write. 

Moreover, tho’ the Bufinefs here is to know how to manage the Pencil, it muft not be 
imagin’d that «this Art is learn’d in Hafle, or at Random, or that it is an eafy Matter to form 
a well proportion’d Letter. It is neceflary in the Beginning to accuftom the Scholar to be 
exact, aid to labour to attain to Perfection on that Head. 

When the Copy is finifh’d, every Scholar ought to bring his Writing to the Mafter, who is 
to run it over, and to mark the faireft Letters with a little Circle; and to mark with a Dath 
thofe that are faulty, that they may learn to correé&t them another Time. 

When Books are to be explain’d, the Mafter is to begin by briefly fumming up the Subject 
of the Chapter to be explain’d. Then taking it by Parts he is to give; 1: The proper Signi- 
fication of each Charaéter. 2. The Senfe of the whole Period, Above all Things it is ne- 
ceflary that the Mafters convey clear and precife Ideas, and fuch as may continue diftinély 
upon the Memories of the Children, . 

When the Explication is over, he is to call each of the Students, and to make them pafs by 
his T'able in Silence, that the Awe of him may be better imprinted on their Minds. Next Day, 
before he proceeds to a new Explication, he muft take an Account of the foregoing. The 
paraphrafes of the learned Chang ko lait, is the Work that can beft inftruét the Scholar in the 
true fenfe of claffic Books, which are there explained very clearly even to the leaft Letter. 

‘rhe Scio. . When the Hour of Explication is over it is commonly Mid-day, and then they go to Dinner ; 

lars sexi? after Dinner, as in the Morning, the Exercifes begin by a recital of the prefcrib’d Leffon, after 

Shes which a new one is given out. Then they are to fall to the Exercife of 7/o tw (+-) the fubject of 

“Tei if is propofed, which ought to be more or lefs lengthened, according to the Progrefi the 
Scholar has made. 

But before this Work they receive a Book to read, which contains many Models of thefe 
Sort of Compofitione, and inftruéting them to know in what Senfe the Words and Characters 
muft tobe taken, and how they ought to be placed according to the different Accents, that 
they may receive the neceffary Cadence. By exercifing themfelves in thefe Works, their Style 

may 


() Thefe Tzei confit ef fome Words and Phrafes, that haves cation, or lank Verle, 
kind of Relation to one another, making an imperfe€l Veriifi- 
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is 
may be formed to Petitions, Ovdinances, Letters and other Compofitions, where the familiat j 
Style cannot have Place. 
Every Morning and Evening, when the Scholars enter and leave the School, they ought to aera 
urind &. 


prefent themfelves before the Pi¢ture of the Ancient Matter (-) Syen /¢, and to do him Reve. Gitity on 
rence, When they come home, they ought to make the fame Reverence to their Parents and che Students. 
to the Aged. (*) Thefe are the Duties of Civility to which young Perfons ought to be formed, 
in order, that both at home and abroad, they may acquire that Air of PolitenefS fo fuitable to 
the Literati. 
The Leffons they have got by heart in five Days, they ought to repeat upon the fixth; on 
which Day they are to be prefcrib'd no new Tafk, but are to confider all thefe Leffons 
and reduce them to writing, without the help of a Book. Such as do it faultily, ought to be 
punifhed. Thefe Days of Repetition are the fame thing to the Students, as the gréat Exami- 


nations are to the Literati. 

. But the principal Study of Youth ought to be the Efteem, Love and Pradticf oP virtue; tO Virtue, a ne- 
know, to combat, and to vanquifh their own Failings; to reform, and to ‘work a thorough ceTury Study 
Change upon theic Natures: Thefe are the grand Studies, And, that none may be deceiv'd in or Youths 
the Meaning of thefe general Terms, it is as follows. A young Man, at home, muft be perfectly 
fabmifive, and abroad, perfeétly compos'd. Does he meet one of greater Aye or Quality? Let 
him thew a great deal of Refpect: Is he among his Companions and Equals? Let him win 
them by hisModefty, and a genteel Complaifance; let no haughty Air, or any Negligence 
of Manners be feen in his Deportment, and no Expreffions of Ill-nature be heard in his Talk. 

Let Anger never make any alteration in his Countenance; and Sincerity, Honefty, and Upright- 
nels always prevail, in his dealings among Men, and in his Commerce in the World. ‘This is 
actually to reform and to perfect one’s felf. 

Our +,J King informs us, that to endeavour to correct thofe who know not the Ways of asis the Up- 
Jultice, and‘have gone aftray, is the bufinefs of a wife Man. This Text acquaints us that tightnels of 
as Youth is a Time of Ignorance; fo the great Science in which Youth fhould be educated, \oy *" 
is the Science of: an upright Heart and a difinterefted Mind, which are directly oppofite to 7 
and diftant from falfe Seéts and dangerous Maxims. What excellent Subjeéts would not fuch 
an Education form! and how worthy of our Sages, would fuch an Exercife be! What then 
can one think of a Mafter, who negleéting to reform his Pupils from the Errors and Corrupti- 
ons of the Age, applies all his cares to burthen their Memory with a Load of ulelefs Leffons? 
Unacountable Abufe ! 

’ This Diforder might be reform’d, if the Mandarins, who are the || Paftors as well as the Hew attiia- 
Governors of the People committed to their Charge, would rightly confider it. As for inftance, *»'* 
when Bufinefs calls them, as it frequently does, into the Country, where they are oblig’d to Vifit 
feveral different Places of their Diftrict, if they would take the Trouble to vifit the Schools 
to oblerve the Progrefs of the Scholars and the Method of the Teachers; and beftow fome 
Mark of Diftin¢tion upon the fineft Capacities among the former, and of Liberality upon the 
moft painful and diligent among the Latter; What good Confequences would not attend this? 

The Fathers, the Mothers, and the elder Brothers, when they knew of a Mandarin's coming 
would fpur their Children or younger Brothers up to ftudy. And the Mafter, after fuch an 
Honour, would have a great deal more Zeal and Authority to make himfelf heard and obey'd; 
and thereby form Pupils diftinguifh’d both by Learning and Virtue. can : 


REMARKS onthe fame Suaject. 


HE (hyo, or Schools founded and endowed by the Liberality of the Prince, Mandarins, pw, 
or other wealthy People zealous for the public Good, as far as I can learn, are pretty rare Scbsol 
in China; but the common Hyo ar Schools are fo Srequent, that there ts fearce a Village '* i 
without at leaft one, Anda young Man whe has not fludied, 1s a living Monument.of the ia ae 
Poverty of bis Parents. 
It is a Proverb in China; There are more Maflers than Scholars, and more Phyficians than 
Patients. ‘ 
Teaching ts the Employment o h Dil 5 i 
one o in ri oe f ae e numerous Crowds of poor Literati ; Jor as the greateft Tesing 
J ig ; 1s attainable by Letters, there is not a Family that does not ™*,>sinel 
anake one of the Children fludy, in hopes that be may Jfucceed as weil as others; but as they are jre- ee ae 
quently difappointed, they at laft find themfélves reduc'd to the Necoffity ‘of Teaching. 
Schoolmafters often to enlarge their Income, make up a fmall ColleEion of Noftrums, and thus 
nas in 7 double ro gee of Schoolmafter and Phyfician. Or elfe, they betake themfelves to the 
oe “ge bas incapacitated them for the former ; fo that all of a Judden they become old 
The Literati who teach, if they have Genius, learn at the fame. time; that they may attain a higher 
Degree. For, as Joon as in the Examinations they become Syew tfay or Doéiors, however PREAS 
were bifore, they tnflantly emerge from their Mifery, All their Kindred contributes to their Sub 
Heats oy have a Right to demand Favours JSrom the Mandarins; and are in hopes to become 
ot. I. 5D 


one 
CH) Confucius, 

(7) This is what the Chine@ call Ta 54. 
(t) 1 heir oldcit Canonical Bocl:. 


(l]) The Chinefe Word is Mui tfay : Ma fienifyi 
Yay fignifying Goveraor. oo meSeng Bafercand 
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one themplves within a certain Number of Years. If they repair to Court, and there pet ‘to be 
Preceptor to fone Mandavin’s or great Man’s Son, their Advancement is yet more quick and more 
fires This is a Courfé that many of them take. ‘ 
Refprd of The Quality of Mafler, or Sycn feng, 3s never effaced with refpet? to the Scholar. He, (fays the 
ea ee. Proverb) who bas been once bok'd uponas Matter, ought all the reff of bis Life to be teck'd uten as Fa- 
ceptors, ther. Tt undoubtedly was upon this Maxim that the famous Minifter of State, Paul Syu, the great Pro- 
teffor of our Holy Religion, put Linfelf bis and whole Family into deep Mourning, as if it had been 
for bis own Father, when be beard of the Death of the Mifionary who had infirutted and baptifed him, 
Upon thefe Principles too, whenever the Scholars tecome Mandatins, their Mafter, or, in bis 
room, bis Sons, have a Right to vifit them, and to demand a mark of Acknowledgment, which is never 
denied. Even a Viceroy, in Prefince of the great Mandarins of his Province, will yield, without eny 
Scruple, theirft Place to the Syen feng, who had given him bis carlieft Inflructions ; tho perbaps be 
Eves poor, anguin fomeVillage, while bis Pupil mounts to the bigheft Diflinction, This is the Foundation 
of the great urs that even Emperors pay to Confucius, who is the firfi Syen feng of the Empire, 
The Chines Authors very much extoll the Office of a Schoolmafter to Youth. It is, ( fays one of 
their Sages) the moft compleat and the moft important Employment; for the good or bad Fortune of a 
Family depends upon the Education of the Children, and the Faults of the Scholars affeét the Cha- 
raéter of the Mafter. me 
The following Paffage is containcd in a pretty Modern Author, approved of by two of the. Sirk 
Doéiors about Court. “* To apply to the Education of Youth is a very high Potnt of the Virtue Te 
kyita: Will the Creator of the Univerfe fail one Day to reward if? ‘Tfau we ngan te pu me 
yew?” The fame Author has feveral Objervations which I foall take notice of, viz. 


Firf OBSERVATION. 


T is wrong to thew Contempt, as People fometimes do, for thofe who have taught us the 
I firft Elements, The Pains they take are very great, and incomparably more difcouraging, 
than thofe required in direéting the Studies of fuch as are more advanced, 


Difeatesin- = Remarx.] In reality, we fee a great many Schoolmafters who become afthmatic and confizmptive, 

ee by being obliged both to fludy and to teach, thd their Entertainment is better than they can bave 

ters, at their own Houjes; the Parents of their Scholars providing them with all Necefarics, Befides, the 
continual Bawling either of the Mafler or, the Scholars is uneafy; for the Chinele learn their Books 
by reciting them aloud, and are furprisd to fee us fludy without opening our Lips, or ufing any 
Motion ; they accompanying always the Sound of their Voice with a flight Motion of the Body, or. 
at leaft of the Head. 


Second OBSERVATION. 


Thd Choice A few People dwell together, that they may be near the Mafter who teaches their Children; 

of Mafters and becaufe they are not in a Condition to be at Expences, any of the Literati ferves their 
aoe turn; thus the Generality of Mafters are very ignorant. 

Remark.] They are, however, good for fomewhat; for they have a Method of teaching certain 

Books. Befides, they foew the Scholars bow, and when to make a bandfome Reverence ; to give and 

take a Difh of Tea genteely; to contrat a certain Air. in his walking, the Manner of bis Bonnet, 

and the handling of bis Fan, which diftinguifbes the Chinefe Students. 


Third OBSERVATION. 


Particutar He commends the Pradtice of a certain Profeffor, who always enquired of the Parents of his 

ee ofa Scholars, whether they defigned to compleat the Education of their Children as Scholars, or if 

“they intended them only for Merchants or Tradefmen, fuch as themfelves, that he might adapt 
his Leffons to their feveral Views, and his Scholars neither lofe their Time nor he his Pains. 


\ 


Method of | ReMarK.] The Children of poor People are commonly afffted.in quickly procuring a fmall 

Educating Stock of Characters, for writing their Accounts, by means of a Book, where the moft ordinary Occurs 

Foor Chil: ences of Life are coarfely drawn, and below each Figure is the Charatter or Name of the Thing 
reprefented, 

The Chine te Chinefe, for their Diverfion, commonly found the Inclinations of their Children, Whenever 

curious in they can ufe their Hands, they lay before them a Book, a Ballance, and Arms; and according ta 

founding the 64° Choice of the Child, they judge (a) him born with a Genius for Learning, Trade, or War, . ° 


Inctinations. 
Fourth OBSERVATION. 


The Capacity of the Scholar is to be confulted, and it is not to be over-loaded with Study. 
Tho’ 


(a) This Cuflom has very little Foundation ig Reafon. The lower Rank of People, who we Gud by Dw Halde's Accounts im 
Choice of the Children probably will fiz upon what mof at- other Places of this Work are as much addiéted to Supetllitions 
tradts their Eyes, Perhape it may only prevail among the  asany in the World, 
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Tho’ they could learn 200 Charaéters ina Day, teach them but 100.; otherwife you will dif Cimeris of 


‘courage them, Do not pufh them on to too hard Tafks, for that isto make them doamils. ge cuntulted. 


Remark] As to the Memory of the Chinefe, fays Father Dentricolles, I have been more than Rredig laut 
once furprized, to bear the little Chriflians about fever or eight Years of Age, repeat pretty long ive Chine’. 
Books from one End to the other. Science in China, con/ifts principally in the Exercife of the Memory ; 
and in committing to it many Books, .4 Mandarin, one Day fectng my Jmall European Library, 
whifpercd to another Mandarin, Do you think that he can repeat fone of thefe Books to us? 

Theft Gentlemen frequently enquired of us, by what Secrets they might attain a happy Memary, I 
believe a great many ruin theirs by their Exce/i at firft fetting out upon their Studies, 


Fifth OBSERVATION. 
Above all things young People muft be prohibited from reading Romangt§, Comedies, Books prohi- 


ited to 
Vertes, or obfcene Songs; thefe fort of Books foften and corrupt the Heart/infenfibly, and oe tg. 
contribute to the Lofs of good Manners. It isa fhameful Thing ever to have read them with dren 
Pleafure ; a bad Difcourfe, if it enters into the Ear of a young Scholar, remains, all his Lite 


after, in his Heart. 


Remar] The Emperor Kang hi probidited the Sale of Books that are contrary to good 
Manners, fuch as certain Romances capable to corrupt Youth, The Mandarins snfpec# the Shops of 
the Bookjellers, who, for all that, do not flick to fell them privately. 








Extra of a Treatife upon the fame Subject, made by 
Chu hi, ove of the moft celebrated Dottors in China, 
who lived under the Nineteenth Dynafty called Seng. 


it is, fays he, that a Scholar ought to apply all his Forces; in-the fame Manner as he oe oo 
who draws a Bow, aims itraight at the Mark, and fears nothing fo much as to fhoot youn. 

wide, To learn Children Charaéters, to make them repeat whole Books, and to give then 
an outward Air of Politencfs, without ever troubling them with any Endeavours to reform ‘their 
Manners, is generally what is called AffeCtion for Children ; but at the bottom it is hating 
them : Parents may perhaps be very well fatished with fuch a Mafter; but do not fuperior 
Beings, without our perceiving it, keep an Account of fo criminal a Negligence, to punifh it in 
due Time? 
_. The famous Hyz, when he was a little Scholar, afked one Day of his Matter, Whar was The End of 
the End of his Studies? The Latter anfwer'd, That he might rife to the honourable Degree of Syew *°Y- 
tfay, or Doftor. What, reply'd the young Hyx, is there nothing moré propofed? The Matter 
iminediately perceived the elevated Views of the Child, and went to-his Parents; Your Son, 
faid he, has a Soul greater than ordinary ; fo promifing a Scholar requires amore able Mafter than 
I am take care to provide one for him. “ ; 

At prefent, when we fay that a Man can, if -he will, become as virtuous as our firft Emperors 
Yau and Shun, it is look’d upon as a Paradox; the Difficulty difcourages to fucceed. But does any 
renounce the Goods of Fortunc, becaufe of the Pain that attends the acquiring of them? 
If young Men are commonly entertain’d with the Example of our antient Sages, and if they 
are accuitomed frequently to think of them, they will become what they were. It is in virtue 
of fuch an Education that a Matter is called a fecond Father ; but a Mafter ought to remember, ere 
that as a Workman is employ'd becaufe of his Skill, fo when he is charged with the Education 
of a Youth, it requires all his Cares and Application. 

The Advice given by an Emperor upon his Death-bed to his Succeflor, fhould be inculcated 
among Youth: “ Never fay this or that Fault is a flight one, therefore I will indulge my felf in 
“ity or, this A& of Virtue is inconfiderable, therefore let me omit it.” 

Youth is averfe to Conftraint ; they therefore ought to be inftruéted in fuch a Manner as ee 
not to dilcourage them, If the Bundle of Thorns which is wrapp’d round the young Tree, Basin ve 
to defend it from Cattle, is too thick, and binds it too hard, it cruthes it. Inftructions and itutracd. 
Reprimands fhould come like the vernal Winds and Rains, whofe Influence promotes the gen- 
tle Growth of the Plants, 
, Leffons and Precepts formerly were in Verfe, and in Form of Songs, that they might enter 
more cafily into the Minds of Children, and ferve for Diverfions adapted to their Age, thereby Account of 
making them infenfible of the Toil of Studying. Our antient Kings had introduced that iateanl 
Method of Teaching: We think that there js little in it; but it is of very great Importance, Precepts. 
This Method is alter’d; do Things go better ? 

Chu bi defcends into several other little Details: ‘© When Children, fays he, repeat their 
* Leffons, caufe them to do it in fuch a Manner, that they may have printed on their 

“ Minds 


C HU HT begins with pointing out the true End of Study, which is Virtue : To this Confequence 


” 
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“ Minds, what they pronounce with their Lips: fay nothing to them that can be conftrued 
“to favour (*) falfe Seéts; Take Care to give them an Antidote againft that Poifon.” He 
then advifes to give them Rewards, which ought to be done the firft and fifteenth of every 
Month : Thefe Rewards fhould confift of Pencils and Paper for Writing. . 
Chu bi fpeaks next of the long Vacation which begins at the twentieth of the laft Month 
of the Chinefé Year, and continues to the twentieth or thereabouts of the (+) firft Month, 
And of the This long Vacation is preceded by a general Examination of the Scholars; now excepting 
Chine Holi- this there are but few in the Courfe of the Year; the few that are fall on the Feafts, and other 
divs for Chincfe Holidays in different Months, The Birth-Day of the Syex feng, or the Profeffor, is 
chee another Feaft for the Scholars, who that Day make him their Prefents of Congratulation. The 
Evening Clafs ends every Day by a fhort Hiftory, This PraGtice is very commendable. At 
laft, before,the Scholars are difmifs'd, a fmall varnifl’d Board is expofed, which contains an 
ufeful Inftruglion in the Commerce of Life in four Verfes; thefe every one tranfcribes, and reads 
three Tirse$ Yyjth a loud Voice: Then the School breaks up for that Day. 

Chu bi bas an entire Chapter upon the Care with which young Students ought to thun, 
Faultsto be +, Too many Engagements, 2. Play, 3. Wine, 4. Gallantry, 5. A foft and effeminate Life, 
then’. He then paties to many Ko /, that is to fay, Things to be lamented, with refpeét to the Neglect 

of Studying : vurz. : 

1. Hiftory informs us, that formerly the Paffion for Study was fo great, that a poor Man 
andtobe reduced to dig the Earth for his Livelihood, carried his Book to the Field with him, that he 
lamened. might {natch a leifure Moment for Study, amidft his hard Toils. What matter of Shame is 

this to thofe who live at their eafe, and have all the Conveniencies of Studying, yet feel no 
Ardour for it? ‘ 

2. Our Anceftors went cheerfully’ a great Way to fearch out a Mafter: Now-a-days we 
have Mafters at hand,. and yet neglect to profit by them. 

3. Formerly, Men were oblig’d to be at the prodigious Pains of tranfcribing whole Baoks ; 
yet they willingly underwent the Labour; but at prefent,. tho’ by means of the fine Art of 
Printing, the Bookfellers Shops and Libraries are overftock’d with Books, Perfons neglect to 
ule them. , 

4. For want of Explanation, People were formerly oblig’d to {pend three Years upon the 
Study of one Book ; and were thirty Yeats in underftanding the Canonical Books, At Pre- 
fent, the Labours of the Learned have rendered all thefe Studies attainable in the Flower of a 
Man’s Age; yet we fee Perfons {pending the Bloom of their Life in Idlenefs and Indolence, 

5. How mane unhappy Perfons are born deaf and blind ? We bewail their Misfortune, and 
juflly. Yet, when young Men in the free Exercife of their Senfes, and with a lively, penc- 
trating Underftanding, abufe thefe precious Gifts; what worfe could befal them, tho’ they 
were depriv'd of both Eyes and Ears? 

6. What Age or Condition of Life is exempted from Pain ? Yet a young Fellow free from all 

_ Trouble or Hardthip, fhuns a flight Pain, fuch as that of reading, while his Father, perhaps, 
is earning a Livelihood for him with the Sweat of his Brows. 

7. How many People born to humble and mean Imployments are fo unhappy as to be igno- 
rant even of the Names of our Canonical Books, Sh¢ and Li? Yealfo, Young Gentlemen, Sons 
of the Literati, and of the Dottors, ye place not the Glory of a Man of Learning, as your Fa- 
thers did, in the Knowledge of Books, but in clothing yourfelves in Silk, and in afluming great 
Airs ; without minding that by your Ignorance you will fink your Family into Obfcurity. 

8. Thole who lived in the firft times wanted Places, where they might, apart from 
Hurry and Noife, read and compofe ; but now there are Edifices built on purpofe, in Cities, 
in the Country, where Mafters invite and wait upon Scholars; yet thefe Advantages are 
flighted, Men are amufed with Trifles, and are as vain as Women in their Ornaments 
and Dreffes, both for the Body and Head ; and yet they affect the Name of Literati, and with- 
out blufhing allow People to give them the Title of Doctor. 

g. All the Duties of civil Life are circumftantially fet down in Books ; yet young Men neglect 
to learn them ; having no Tafte, and fhewing no Ardour for any thing, but vain Amufements : 
And thus the fine Leffons of Morality perifh and are ufelefs, In fhort, an ignorant Man, infen- 
fible of his own, is not a Degree above the moft fupid Beatts, 


Remark.] We have feen above, that Children, when they firft begin to Study, have a Story 
proper to encourage them to read, to open their Genius, and to animate them to Virtue, explained 
to them every Day; I fhall give fome of the little Hiflories, which will let the reader into a Tafte 
of the Chinefe Learning, and their Indufiry in the Education of Youth. Thefe different Paffages of 
Hiftory are colletted into oneVolume. Some of them reach as far back as the firft times of the Empire: 
Moft of them are of the antient Dynafties: And only three of them are of the latter Ages. At 
the Top of every Page of the Book is a kind of Print, wherein the Story is reprefented, doubtle/s, 
to fix it in the Imaginations of the Children and to affift their Memories. They take care to write the 
Name and Sirname of the Perfon mention'd, the Place of his Birth, and under what Reign be lived 


(°) Chu Ai, under the Reign of the Song, was a profels'd FE. great Rejoicing:, which continue till fome Days after the Featt 
nemy to the modern idolatrous Seéts, who oppos'd the primitive of Lanthorns ; this always happens upon the fifteenth of thé 


Literary Scéts. fir Moon. 
Extratt 


$ The Beginning of the Chine Year is the Time of their 
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Extraét of a Chinefe Book, containing a Collection of 
Stories that they read to Children. 


he does in the beginning of this Work, where he fpeaks of the Piety of Shun. This scori.P read 
Shun recommended himfelf by an abfolute Submiffion to very rigorous Parents, ‘The to Children. 
Emperor Yan, informed of his Piety, excluded his own Children from the Thrfne, becaufe he Example r, 
thought they wanted Virtues to deferve it, in favour of Shun who was a poor Kal 
- 2, A good Old Man, under the Dynafty of the Chew, had a Son about Yo Years of Age, Example =. 
who, that he might divert bis Father, and banifh from him the Ideas of his Infirmities, coun+ 
terfeited the Part of a young Child before him, by putting on a Drefs of different Colours, and 
imitating Children in their Plays and Cries, jumping about him, ftumbling defignedly, and 
rolling about on the Ground ; being fatisfied if he could make the old Man laugh, for whom 
he likewife provided all the Neceflaries of Life. 

3. Under the fecond Reign of the Han, a young Child called Whang hyang, having loft his g ample 5 
Mother when he was but 9 Years of Age, had almoft died of Grief. He however redoubled ~ : 
his Afle€tion for his Father. Jn the Summer time he, a long time every Day, fann’d the Bolfter 
and Mattrefs upon which_ his Father was to lie: And during the Winter he always lay down 
in the Bed before his Father, that he might warm the Place of the Bed in which his Father 
was to fleep. The Mandarin of the Country hearing of the tender Concern of the young 
Child, was fo charm’d with it, that he caufed a public and a lafting Monument of this filial 
Picty to be erected, to excite Youth to excel therein. 

4. In the Times of the Emperors Tfin, another Child about 8 Years of Age, whofe Name Example 4; 
was U mwen, gave a yet greater Proof of filial Tendernefs. His Parents were fo poor, that 
they could not even command a Coverlet to defend them in the Summer ftom the Flies, which 
at that time are fo troublefome in Houfes. The young U mwen ftript himfelf naked to the 
Waitt, and ftood by the Side of the Bed, expofing his delicate Skin to the Flies without driving 
them away: When they are fill’d with my Blood, faid he, they will let my Parents be at reft. 

To {uch a Degree did his Affection reach, 

5. Min fun loft his Mother when he was very young. His Father took another Wife, by ceimpte q. 
whom he had 2 Chidren; Min fun was every Moment very feverely treated by this Step-Mother, ee 
but never complained. He one Day fell in a Swoon at the Feet of his Father, who then knew 
the Caufe of it, and was going to difmifS the unnatural Step-Mother, but Min fun hindered 
him. My Father, faid he, there are 3 Children of us in the Houfe, Iam the only one who 
fuffers, but if you fend your Wife away, we muft all three fuffer. The Father was touch’d 
with thefe Words ; and the Step-Mother being inform’d of them, became an affectionate Parent 
to Min fun. 

6. we have another Paffage, by which (to fpeak in the Chinefe Phrafe) we fee that Virtue for- 
ces the moft favage Hearts to admire and to love it. It has fome Refemblance to the Story of 
Pylades and Oreftes. 

Two Brothers, of which one was called Chang hyau, and the other Chang /i, omitted nothing 
that could contribute to their Mother's Subfiftence. A Famine of Bread happened to afi the 
Land. The elder Hyaw returning one Day from the Fields, where he had been gathering fome 
Roots, unhappily fell into the Hands of certain famifh’d Robbers, who were fo inhuman as to kill 
and eat all they met with. As they were juft about to give the fatal Blow to Hyau, Gentlemen 
faid he, weeping, I have left very aged Mother at home, who is dying of Hunger ; allow aie 
to carry to her thefe Roots I have gathered, and I {wear to you that I will inftantly return to 
you, for then I fhall feel no Unwillingncfs to part with Life. ‘The Barbarians were touched 
and permitted him to go upon the Terms he propos'd. When Hyau came home he told what 
had befallen him, His Brother immediately went fecretly and delivered himfelf up to the Rob- 
bers. Ife whom you allowed, faid he, to go to his Mother’s Affiftance is my Brother, and is 
far above me in Merit, tho’, as you fee, ] am plumper than him; therefore kill me inftead of 
him. The elder Hyau finding his Brother gone, immediately fufpedted his Defign, and ran to 
the Place of Rendevous: "I'was I who paft my Promife, faid he, and I am come now to fulfll it: 
Pay no Regard I beg of you to what my Brother fays. Thefe Men, tho’ thirfting for Blood ae 
ftruck with the filial Picty and fraternal Affection of the two young Men fent them bork 
without doing any [Tarm to either the one or the other. = ; 

7. The Matron Ly, underftanding that her Son, fitting upon his Tribunal, } ; 
tranfported with Paffion, as to aN Soldier to be Rated . Death, and that ae ee ee 
fpreading among the Troops for fo violent an Action: She immediately left her ‘ieee ae 
ment, and repaired to the Place of Audicnce, where the Sentence had been pronounced _ r 
executed. The Mandarin inftantly rifing in Refpeét, the advanced and placed herfelf in hi 
Seat, commanding him to throw himnfelf upon his Knees, and reproaching him for his Cruel ; 
in bi Terms: What, my Son, faid the, has the Emperor entrufted you with Authority 
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only to abufe it, as you do? Then turning towards the Executioncrs of Juftice, Let my Son 
be ftript, and let his Shoulders be beaten; in right of a Mother 1 command this Punifliment 
to be inflidted. The Subaltern Officers immediately threw theméelves at her Feet, and begged 
for his Pardon, Thus the Authority of a Mother arpeafed the Mutiny of ant Acie pe 
reéted the hanghty and pafiionate Temper of her Son, and preferved in her Family the’ diftin- 
guithed Poft, which he was upon the point of forfeiting by his Imprudence. 

Bxample 8. 8. The Mother of one Wey pe yi was not fatisfed with barely threatning. For when her 
Son was grown up to a Man, if he commiticd any Fault, fhe applyed the Rod with her own 
Hand to his Shoulders, which the obedient Son always expofed to her humbly, and without 
repining received the Chaftifement. One Day, as fhe was whipping him, he wept and roared 
out. Ha, my Son, fays the Mother, do you begin to complain, and impatiently 6 fufler m 
Correction? No, my Mother, anfwered he, it is not on that Account I cry: But becaufe, the lait 
time you ea we the Chaftifement I deferved, your Blows made me fmart; but now I fearce 
{cel them, and thereby fee that your Strength is diminifhed, and that makes me cry out. This 
fubmiftive Anfwer being made public, did a great deal of Honour to Wey pe yi, ° 


Fiat Piety Remark.] It 1s not the Hopes of fucceeding to a great Eftate, that renders the Chinefe fa 

in Chine dit fibmiffive to their Parents, efpecially to their Mothers who can make no Tefament. Befides, we 

inerelled. “fav a good Proof that this filial Refpcét is rooted in the Heart: Becaufe in China it JSubfifis Pek 
after the Death of their Parents; but in Europe they are foon forgot. 


g. Under the Reign of the Song, One called Kew hay kang, whofe Father had been a great Man- 
darin, in his Youth loved Pleafures and Diverfion: He fpent a great deal of his ‘Time in takin 
the Air on Horfeback, or in hunting with his Hawks and Falcons, His Mother free 
quently reproved him upon this Score. One Day lofing all Patience, fhe threw at him the 
fit Thing that came into het Hands, and thereby happened to wound him in the Foot: 
He immediately underftood how difpleafing his Conduct had been to his Mother, and altersd 
his Courle of Life, applying himfelf to Learning, which afterwards raifed him to great Employ- 
ments. After the Death of his Mother, he never either fiw or touched the Scar of his Sauna 
but he was melted, and broke out into Sighs and Sobs, regretting fo good a Mother, who had 
the Reformation of his Life, and the Amendment of his Manners, fo much at Heart. ; 

10. The Reply of Sye chang, who was but 8 Years of Age, was much applauded in a Com- 

any of learned Men. His Father led him by the Hand into an Affembly of the Literati, where 
Piovfelf affifted. The young Child had a grave, ferious, modeft Air, far beyond what is common 
at thefe Years. One Day in a Circle of learned Men where he was, one thought fit to fay to 
his Father, Indeed your Son will be another Yen whey. This Yen whey was one of the Difci- 
ples of Confucius, and fo much eftcemed for his Virtue, that he was look’d upon to be a 
Dilciple worthy of fuch a Mafter. Sye chang immediately replied ; We do not now-a-days fee 
another Confucius, and how can we hope to find another Yen whey? 

ir, The famous Yang fyew was of a very mean Extraction: He is reprefented in the Prints 
of the Books we are talking off, as being fo poor, that having no Money to pay for Schooling, 
nor for either Pencils or Paper, by which he could learn to write, his Mother traced the Cha- 
racters upon the Sand with a Rod, and thereby made him read and copy them. 

12, Fan Shun Gin pafs'd whole Nights in Studying, and became by his Application great Man- 
darin, His Widow, in order to animate her Children to Study, ufedto fhow them the Tefter 
of the Bed, on which their Father lay before he became Doétor: Obferve the Roof of this Red 
faid fhe, how it is all black with the Smoak of the Lamp; your Father even abridg’d himfelf 
of Sleep that he might ftudy ; and thereby raifed himéelf to be Minifter of State, 


Remark.] It frequently happens that the Children or the Grand Children of the Mandatins, 
Ja!l into the primitive Objcurity and Meannefi of their Fathers, while otbers by an obftinate Appli- 
cation make great Fortunes. 

13. Se ma yung, fo famous in Learning, applyed fo clofely to his Studies, that when he was 
7 Years of Age, he would forget either to eat or drink, and feem’d to be infenfible of Cold and 
Heat. At fifteen Years of Age he was Mafter of moft Books. That he might hinder himfelf 
from fleeping, he made ufe of a wooden Cylinder for a Pillow: Whenever he was overpower'd 
with Sleep, the Book dropt out of his Hand, and his Head repofed upon the Pillow, which: 
being hard and fmooth was apt to flip, and thereby awaked him with the leaft Motion it made. 

14. Another named Sua kin, who was called the Doéfor of the Shut Door, or Pi bu, becaute 
he rarely went out, that he might not be furprifed by Sleep on his Studies, hung from the 
top of the Cieling a Cord, to which he tied his Hair; and thus he refifted the Attacks of Sleep. 

Another, who was very poor, in the midft of Winter ued to read by Moon-light. Another, 
called Che yng, wrapt fome Glow-Worms up in a piece of very thin Gauze, and applying the 
Gauze to the Lines of his Book, he ftudied part of the Night. 

Remark.) In fhort, it is not by fpending a few Years in Books, that a poor Scholar can better his 
Fortune: His Application muft be indefatigable. This is well enough exprefs'd by the following Story, 

15. Li pe, who, under the Reign of the Han, became one of the firt Dogtors of the Court, ad- 
diéted himfelf to his Studies from a Child: He came one Year to a general Examination of the 


Province, in which meeting with bad Succefs, he defpair'd of ever obtaining the Degrec of Syew Say, 
He 
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He therefore refolved to give up Learning, and to turn his Views to another Object. While heru- 
minated on this, he met with an old Woman, who was rubbing an Iron Peftle to and fro upon a 
Whetttone. What do you pretend to do with that Peftle? faid he to her. I want, antwered the, 

to grind it down till it becomes fo fharp as to be fit for embroidering. Li fe begun then to 
reflect, and to conceive this Myftery: And inftead of holding on his Way to his Houfe, he 
returned to his ancient Place of Study ; to which applying himiclf with new Ardour, he at laft 
arrived to great Employments. 


Remark.) The Author, from whom the above Examples of filial Piety and Application to Study 
are extraéied, ends this Book by relating Paffages of Hiflory upon the different Virtues proper to a 
Man of Honour, Some areas Jollow : 

16. Under the Reign of the Song, a Philofopher called Fan chun fhwen {aid tp his Dilciples: caample 1%, 
All ny Science is comprehended in underftanding and practiling thele two Worrs, Uprightad]s, 
Sweetne/s; and yet I fee that a great deal {till remains for me to learn and pr: Aules~ “T here are 
few, added he, however dull they naturally are, who don’t fhew abundance of Wit w henever they 
blame others. In the fame manner, the moft underftanding, when they would excufe their own 
Faults, betray a great deal of Ignorance. We muft, in order to act well, reproach ourfelves 
for our Faults with the fame Difpofitions of Heart we fhow when we reproach others, and to 
pardon the Failings of others in the fame manner as we pardon our own. By conftantly obferv- 
ine this Conduét, we fhall arrive at a high Degree of Wifdom and Virtue. 

“U7. In the Times of the Song, there was another Sage Mandarin whofe Name was Fav, pcmple iz; 
but his Surname Chung yen. He had no Attachment to Riches: His Pleafure was to fhare them 
with the Poor, efpecially thofe of his own Kindred, which was very numerous. That he might 
render his Favours to them more lafting, he purcha(fed large Eftates, whofe Revenues were to 
be for ever employed in the Subfiftence of the Poor, but thofe of his own Family preferably to 
others. Befides, he would not allow his Steward to enquire whether the Relations were remotely = 
or nearly allied to him. All we Fan, faid he, who are in the Provinces of Kyang nan and 
Kyang fi, ave defcended from the firft Fan who fettled in thefe Parts; we are all one Fa- 
mily. For an hundred Years paft I am the only one who have made a Fortune, that is to Tay, 
our Fathers for an hundred Years paft have heap’d up nothing but Virtues, The Fruits of the 
Virtues of fo many particular Perfons begin to difcover themfelves in one, and I have been 
raifed to Employments, If I and my Children fhall pretend to ingrofs my Riches, without 
fharing them with our poor Relations, with what Face after my Death can I appear before my 
Anceftors? And at prefent fhould I not bluth to enter into the Z/e tang of my Family? that is, 
the Hall or the Place where the Pictures of Anceftors are preferved. 

18. Under the Dynafty of the Taag, who reign’d about the Commencement of the Chri- 
ftian Aira, Kung y was famous in one Refpect; he faw his Defcendants even to the ninth 
Generation, compofing as it were but one Family, all in perfect Harmony and Union, The 
Emperor Kaz t/ong wanted to fee this Miracle, and as he was going to Zay chang honoured the 
Houfe of Kung y with his Prefence. He called for the good old Man, and afked him by what 
means he preferved Peace and. Union among fo many Children and Grand-Children, Cung y 
ordered Paper, Pencil and Ink to be brought him, and he wrote down above a hundred times 
the Letter Gia, which fignifies, Patience. He then prefented his Paper to theEmperor ; thereby 
fignifying that the Divifions of Families proceeded from the Uneafinefs entertained, when one 
faw another better provided for, better cloath’d, treated, carefs’d, attended, honoured, or more 
happy and eafy than himfelf.. But Patience, if you know how to infpire and to ule it, prevents 
thefe Diforders, and eftablifhes Peace and Harmony. 

19. The fame Thing was feen in the Family of Li wen ching, under the Song. This Fa- ; 
mily had more than 300 Perfons, Sons, Grandfons, and Great-Grandfons, living at once in Beemile tg; 
the fame Houfe, and eating at the fame Table, and fubfitting in common upon the Eftate and © 
Fortune of the Family. Thofe of it that were Mandarins, fent all the Superfluity of their 
Eftates to be depofited in the common Stock, which fupplied the Neceflities of the whole 
Family. 

20, Whang wen, when he was old, was advanced to the higheft Employments, Every 
time that he receiv’d his Salary he threw his Eyes to the Ground with a Sigh; then turning Example :o. 
to his Domeftics, This Money, faid he, that I receive, is the Subftance and Blood of poor 
People, and I regret that I am to live on it. . i 

21. Chang chi pe, after he wasa great Mandarin, alter'd nothing, neither in his Table nor 

his Drefs, nor the Furniture of his Palace ; and kept his Domettics to a very modeft Behaviour. Exunyle2 te 
You are miftaken, would his Friends fay to him, if, by fhunning Expences, you think to ac- 
quire the Reputation of an honeft Minifter; for your Frugality will pafs for fordid Meannef. 
Believe me, my Friends, reply'd he, Fortune is inconftant; I am in Poft to-day; to-mor- 
row I may be turn’d out of i. The Tranfition from Want to Plenty is eafy; but if a Man 
in this Condition accuftoms himtelf to Luxury and Merry-making ; how fhocking muft it be 
for him to return to his primitive Ob(curity ! Our Life is but as it were one Day ; let us do our 
beft to make it uniform and regular. 

22. Syu mwey and Yang yu lived in great Friendfhip together, even before they were raifed 
to Employments. Sys owed the Beginning of his Fortune to Yang, who loft his own Pot: He 


was 
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» Was reduced a Degree lower, and appointed to go a great way off to a Mandarinate of an inferior 
Order, which was a wreiched Polit, it was found, that he was but ill look’d on at Court ; 
fo that hé faw himfelf abandon'd by all his Friends, and every one dreaded to have any Coie 
verfation with him.  Sya #vey never abated his Friendfhip for him. When Yang departed 
no Body appear’d to bid him Farewel but Syw mwey, who attended him without ‘the City 
to the firft Refting-Place, which was about a League from the Walls; there they parted with 
great Demonftrations of Friendfhip. This faithful and intrepid Friendthip, which, one would 
think, might have been Sv mazey's Ruin, came to the Ears of the Minifter, who foon after 
gave him a confiderable Promotion, without the other’s knowing to what he owed his 
fudden Rife. When he thank’d the Minifter, Sir, faid he, I never had the Honour to 
appear in your Prefence, and yet you load me with Favours, The Minifter anfwer'd in a 
few Words: J have given you a Poft, being perfwaded that one who fo well anfwers the 
Services and Piendfhip of Yang, will never tail to anfwer the Favours of his Prince. , 

Example 23. 23. Ly », by his Merit and Learning, rais'd himfelf to the firft Dignities of the 
Court, to which he introduc'd his Mother. One Day returning from the Palace to his own 
Houfe, he enter’d the Apartment of his Mother, in his Habit of Ceremony, to enquire about 
her Health ; and finding her placed upon a Stool fpinning, as fhe is reprefented in the Prints 
of the BooR ; Ha! what, Madam, faid he, do you fpin now that you are become Miltrefs of 
the Family of a Grandee in the Court? At thefe Words fending forth a deep Sigh, the faid 
Js the Empire then upon its Decline? I fee that the Government is intrufted to Mandarins, 
that talk like young and unexperienc’d People, who would infpire a foft and an idle 
Life. Stay a Moment and hear me: While the Body labours, the Mind is employ’d and col- 
lected ; and the Underftanding being intent upon its Duty, the Heart is form’d to Virtue: 
But without Virtue, it gives itfelf up to the greateft Irregularities. Do we not fee that the In- 
habitants of a rich Country are never induftrious ; but thofe who live ina barren poor Country 
are active, dexterous, and laborious? Did you forget, when you talk’d to me in fo inadvertent 
a Manner, that our antient Empreffes wrought with their own Hands upon Diadems and 
upon Safhes for the Ufe of the Princes and Emperors, and that it was the Cuftom to 
fet the Wives of the Mandarins a Tafk to be wrought by their own Hands? I thought you 
would have been the firft to put me in mind of thefe antient Examples, and yet you fay to me 
Why do you work? Rather quietly enjoy the Pleafures of Life, fince I am now a Grandec of 
the Court. My Son, this Language makes me tremble for our Family, and dread left the 
Memory of your Father be extinguifhed in you. Think of this. 

24. It is told, by way of Jeft on Cafters of Nativities, that Hong vd, who from a mean 
Extraction was raifed to the Throne, caufed his Empire to be carefully fearch’d for a Man 
coe born in the precife Moment, and under the very fame Afpect of the Stars, with himéelf; both 
buuerd, thefe Circumftances met in a poor Country-man, who was brought to Court. The Emperor 

furpriz’d to fee him fo very poor, underftood that this honeft Man fubfifted by means of 15 
Bee-hives he had. After all, faid the Emperor, there is fome Refemblance betwixt his Fate and 
mine: Iam Emperor of the 15 Provinces, and have juft as many Kings depending upon me as 
he has upon him ; for every Bee-hive has its King, and that King furnithes this Man, his Em- 
peror, with an annual Tribute, upon which he fubfifts. The Conclufion however is, That all 
Cafters of Nativities are Impoftors. 


Example 24 


_Remark.] The moderate Literati, by fuch Raillery as the foregoing, turn the falfe Sects to Re- 
dicule: The common Literati treat them with Contempt, and even with Abufi, Let us return to the 
Author from whom I have extratted what relates to the Method of Study among the Chinefe. 








Extrad of a Chapter rita the particular Examination of 
the young Students, who are Syew tlay, or Candidates for 
that Degree. 7 | 


HE Governor of the City fhall from time to time affemble the Literati in his Jurifdic- 
j tion, in order to pafs an Examination, in which he himfelf thall prefcribe the Subjects 
of their Compofitions, Thefe Affemblies and Examinations anfwer two Ends: The firft 
is the promoting of Learning by the Regard fhewn to it ; the fecond is, the conducting the Lite- 
rati in that Point of Reétitude and Perfe@tion, which ought to be the principal Fruit of their Stu- 
dies, For in fine, by means of thefe repeated Examinations, they take a Pleafure in their Duty, 
efpecially when they perceive the Mandarins of the Place, whom they look upon as their Fathers, 
are pleafed with their Compofitions, at the fame time honouring thofe with their Friendthip 
who excel in Genius, and yet more in their good Manners. 
As for the Literati only in Name, who for a fordid and frequently unjuft Gain, fpend whole 
Days in running over the Audiences, inftead of Studying ; fuch will have reafon to be afhamed 


at the little Progrefs they have made, and this Shame will make them quit thefe unworthy Avo- 
cations. 
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cations. Thefe are the Advantages of Monthly Examinations, But at prefent this aitient 
Praice is almoft loft among the Learned. It is of Conlfequence to revive it vigoroully, 

For this Effeét, the Governor of the City muft order the Mandarins of the Literati, to name s uéents ie 
a Day in every Month, when thefe Affemblies fhall be held in the Hall of Leffons, or the eee 
Mia lun tang (an Apartment in the Building of Confucius) where the Subjedts of the Compo- mincu. 
fition are to be prefcrib'd, and the Examinants are to labour all that Day under the Eye of 
the Mandarin; if the College of the City is in poflcifion of a Land Ettate, a Collation to be 
beftowed upon the Literati on the Day of Examination, muft be furnifhed out of the Reve- 
nues. At cvery Table there mult be two Difhes of Meat and two of Pulfe. Four are to eat 
at one Table. At the Collation in the Evening, they are tobe allowed two little Pots of Wine 
for every Table. I reflect that the Students at one of thefe City Examinations, cannot be 
fewer than fome dozens: Thus the Expence of an Affembly will mount to very rear two Taéli, 
and asin the 64 Month, by reafon of the great Heat, and in the 12¢b, by reafon of-tle great Cold, 
there is no Academy, all the Expences of a Year for thefe Entertainments, cahnot be lefs than 
twenty Tacls. This Sum is not fo contiderable, but that the Governor of a City may jave it out 
of his Expences. It belongs to him to make public Intimation beforehand, of the Day of the 
Affembly and Examination, and to give Advice of it to the Mandarin of the Literati sand at 
the fame time invite him to be prefent. All young Students, capable to compole a piece ot 
Eloquence, are to be admitted to this Examination. ; 

The Compofition being ended, and the Pisces read and examined, the different Degrees of Pieces of 
their Merit mult be fixed: Thofe who are judged perfect are to be placed out of the common Pang 
Rank; and to keep up the Emulation, the fineft firft-rate Pieces are to be pick’d out and engraved < 
upon a Plate and printed, to the end that this commendable Exercife even but of one Day, 
may not remain without Advantages and Rewards. 

Morcover, the Mandarin mult not fail to beftow particular Praifes upon fuch as join toa fine Rewards to 
Genius, a polite and regular Life. If thefe are already rich, he is to give them fome honourable b¢ bellowed 
Teftimony under his own Hand. If they are‘poor, he thall join to his Praifes a pecuniary: Gra- sa.inations. 
tuity, whereby they may entertain themfelves, . This Conduct will caufe thofe who are moft 
negligent to reproach themfelves, and be afhamed of their Backwardnefs. They will ani- 
mate themfelves, and by ‘endeavouring to attain the Perfection of others, they may 
come to make a great Figure in Learning. I fee no way nore effeétual than this, for 
promoting Literature ; of which the Governors of the Cities will have the Glory; for thus 
they can plan out and fmooth a Way, to conduct, as it were by the Hand, the Students 
of their Dittriat. . 


REMARK upon the Preceding CHAPTER. 


T HES E Examinations are calfd particular, to diftinguifh them from the general ones, which 
a Mandarin of a City of the fecond or third Order, holds once.a Year; and are fucceeded by 
another, held by @ Mandarin of the firft Order, upon whom thefe Cities depend. “This double 
annual Examination is held in one aes that the young Students may be chofen whe are aduiit- 
ted to compoft that Year before the Mandarin of Letters, who ds “jent exprefily ‘from Court, with 
power to-confer the degree of Syew tay, or Batchelor; upon a certain Number in every City 
according to the Extent of ‘its Diftriét, or rather the Number of its Students, , 

The Tau of the City Zhau chew is Governor, or rather Intendant of two other Cities of the fift 
Order ; and all bis Office, being to judge in important Affairs, when be is moft at Leifiare he 
alfa regularly holds thefe particular Examinations y and by this be pigues ‘inf in imitating the 
Wifdom of paft Ages. Befides, thefe Tau, or Supertntendents of three Cities, as populous as.a large 
Province ia Yrance, commonly ‘have no: Opportunity of ambffing Riches: An if’ they are not 
powerfully fupported at Court, they bave no Chance to better. thetr Fortune but by a frit Virtue, 

This is a vaft motive for a Chinefe to make a Shew of Virtue and Public Spirit. 

A Complaint is made in the former Chaptér, and with good reafon too, that the Syew tfay are Complaint 
only imployed in atseriding Audiences and Johittting Caufes at the Tribunals. This is all the way agrint ihe 
of lving that mo of them bave, unlefs whew they receive Favours Jrom the Mandarin, to whofe Syese gay. 
Perjon they have free Accefi by reafon of ther Degree. They afterwards drive a hind of Trade 
with thee Favours among the meaner kind of People. Many ‘of them do not value the Degree of 
Literati, any farther than it enables them to carry on this Commerce. Mandarins, citber of very great 
Authority, or very great Integrity, are above thefe Solicitations, and refufe.the Vifits and Requefis 
of the Graduates. The other Mandarins, either from Weaknefi or Fear, keep in with them, leaft 
they fhould difcover their fecret Injuflices to thete’ Superior Mandarins, Thus both their Pens and 
ae are dreaded. , 

‘The profent Emperor, well aware of the bad Confequences of this Irregularity, applyed the moj} Regulations 
effectual Remedy to binder thefe Graduates from See enaie, in any Afar, a We ees ontiut Head 
before the Tribunals but in very important Caufes. rk. They were obliged to have four Perfons 
to appear to their Chara‘er and their Conduéf. 2d. They could not prefent any Requef} even 
relating to their own Affairs, to the Governor of a Place, unlefs it was revifed and approved of 
by the Mandarin of the Literati, who, if he conniv'd with them, was fare to lofé bis Employment. 
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Tranflation of the Chapter Kyang hyo, wherein the Author 
gives a Model, of fuch a Difcourfe as may be made in 
the Ayo, or Hall of rhe Affembly of the Litcrati. 


Foundation | ERFECT Government is founded upon the wholefome Cuftoms introduced in a State, 
To attain this end, we muft endeavour to correct the Heart of Man. But by what 
: means? ‘By giving him a true notion of the Doétrines of the Sages. It is not to be 
imagined, that he is to go very far in fearch of this Knowledge, or that it is impoflible, or even 
ditficult, to acquire it. No out of the Way or extraordinary Paths are propoted, or fach asa 
Man has Difficulty to enter into, or to tread. All this Doétrine is reduced to the Duties of Prince 
and Subject; Father and Child; elder and younger Brother; Hufband and Wife, and the 
reciprocal Tyes betwixt Friend and Friend. Let thefe Obligations be perfectly fulfilled there 
fhall be neither Defect nor Excefs. What more is required? But without Study, one cannot 
conceive the Reafon by which thefe Maxims are regulated, and if the Rules are not under- 
{tood, the Virtues can never be practifed. Befides, what is underftood by the Word Reafon, is 
properly the Attribute of Tyen [er Heaven]; who as it were fhares and communicates this Licht 
to Man. In yen this is called Reafon; in Man Virtue or Talents; and the Pra@tice of cis 
what we call "Fu/ice. 

The Lights of this Reafon in a great many are obfcured by their Wills, and the Corruption 
of their Hearts. Reafox when once ’tis clouded by Self-love, immediately confounds the Vir- 
tue of a Man's Heart, which thenceforth lofes its Purity: And the inward Virtue being 
thus tainted muft infallibly affe€t the Praétice of alf Duties. Thus do we wander from Jui- 
tice; andon that Account the I King, one of our canonical Books, fays very well, ‘ The 
Study of a wife Man is to grow in Wifdom, and to add Acquirements to Acquirements, he 
muft pant for Inftrudtion, and apply himfelf to examine whatever he. learns: He loves to 
impart his Lights to another: But he keeps himfelf as it were within an Apartment from 
which he never ftirs: His Science is not barren, and Piety regulates his Conduét, ” 
the Neceffry In effect, the want of Inftruction, prevents our growth in Virtue: And if we are not pious 
of Inilracti- we never can be perfect, There is therefore‘reafon in what the Text fays; That we muft begin 

7 with learning, and go to the Bottom of our Leffons, and thence proceed, as from their Souorce, 
the Adtions of a Life regulated by Piety. ‘The Order neceffary to be held is, firft, to excell, 
and to be perfectly accurate in the Theory of Wifdom; then to enter into the Bottom of the 
Heart, and to take care that all the Virtues there are pure and unmixt: In fine, to regulate 
all our Behaviour, fo as no Aétion nor any Funétion of our Senfes may be outof order. But in 
fhort, it is impoffible for a Man, tho’ poffeft of the Inclinations of the Sages, to attain to that 
ftate of Perfection and that Wifdom, I fpeak of, without a vaft Application and Labour. 

The fame I ding mentions, ‘ Fidelity in the ordinary Virtues, Accuracy in our common 
Difcourfe; and a perfect Integrity free from Vanity and Corruption.” What do we under- 
ftand by ordinary Virtues: if they are not thofe which regard Sovereign and Subject ; Parents 
and Children ; elder and younger Brothers; Hufbands and Wives; and Jaftly Friend and Friend? 
What common Ditcourfe does our I King fpeak of, but what regards the fame Relations? Set 
afide thefe Obligations and this Doétrine and there is an end ‘of. civil Life, the Practice 
of Virtue, and the Name of Science: As for the Words of the Text Vanity and Corruption, the 
true Senfe is as follows: Would you have that Reafon or Tyen ii, which is imparted from Tyen 
{or Heaven] always to enlighten you with its pureft Beams? Take Care that no Self-love obfcures 
it, In the fame manner to perfevere in perfe&@t Integrity, is the fame thing as to have pure 
Virtue: But in order to have it fuch, it muft be preferved from all Adulteration, with which 
our Wills, when maftered by our Paffions, would infenfibly dah it. This and no other is the 
true Senfe of this paffage of the Text. : P 

Let us furvey the Maxims and Doétrine of our great Men, fuchas Yau, Shun, Yu, Tang, 
Ven vanz, Chew kong, Kong tfé, [or Confucius,] and we fhall fee that they are all of my opi- 
nion in this Point. “4 = 
Phe Eo. Yau, devolving the Empire upon Shun, Above all things, faid he, keep 1 the jufh Mean: This 
Vows Charge juf? Mean conlifts in running into no Excels of any kind. Shun,when he Icft the Government to 
w bison.” “Yi_, gave him this excellent Leffon: The ground of Man’sHeart is {abject to a thoufand Dangers 

and Errors, ‘The center of Truth isa point almoft imperceptible ; apply in gogd earneft to 
the Practice of this Maxim ; preferve @ jufl Man in all things... By the Heart of Man is under- 
ftuod his Inclination and Affection for fenfible Objeéts ; and by the egnter of Truth, he Lutegrity 
of Mind. The attention that Shun requires is a rigorqus Examination of the -moft fecret 
Thoughts. When we make ourlelves Mafters of this Point, we attain to Integrity ; and 
when once we poffels that, we never allow it to be affected with any interefted Views, which 
regatd the fendble Objects that awake the Paitions, Pe 
mn 


of Govern. 
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On this Account the Text fays, ‘ the Center of Reafon, which ought to guide us by its Ray-, : 
is delicate and fubtile.”. If a Man has once learned to furmount the Dangers of his Heart and 
Self-love, he is then in a condition to keep ajutt Mean in his Actions ; without leaning either caus 
to the one Hand or the other: And thus he will be Fauitlefs and Perfect : Shun do reporting vy 
this great Lefton which he had received from Yau ; Keep a Mean ; teaches likewife how this iat a 
high point of Perfcétion may be attaited. ; ahs cay 

Remark.) The Agthor then explains the Maxims of other great Men: He Shers efpectaliy that 
in the main they are all the fame, and reduccable to what be hdd advanced in the beginning of bis Dif- 
courfe, which is too long to give entire: Whar ts already Trahflated, may afford the Reader an Idea 
of the Relation betwixt the Philofophy of the Chinefe, and that of the Greeks and Romans. That 
we may more clearly comprehend this, it were to be wifh'd that we could do “fuftice in our Language 
to the Beauties of the Chinefe Stile, which is lively, concife, and. fublime.in all its Compofitegns. 
All we have Tranflated here is contained in 23. Lines, cach Line confpling only of 22 Charadbers, (rns. 


which, taken severally, prefents to a Chinefe Eye, a Metaphor very animated, but toa ‘bold for Gur of ths Ab 
Expreffion. ; f ie 








ATranflation of aChapter containing a Plan and Regu- 
lations for an Acadcmy, or a Socicty of learned Men. 


i j HAT is propofed in the Defign of an Academy is to inftruét Men in the Knowledge 
of their own Nature, and thus to become the followers of our antient Sages. To attain The End. 

. to this, a Man mutt apply entirely, methodically, and conftantly, to come to a fettled 
and a thorough Knowledge of things, and not take up with empty Appearances, or be 
fatisfied with the Reputation and the Honours of a learned Man. I have.thoroughly examin’d 
antient Regulations of. Academies of this kind ;- and obferve there are three that have been 
eminent ;. to which, we .may add one of a modern Date. I thall here collect all the Regula- 
tions that appear to me of greateft Confequence.. This Labour of mine will fave the trou- 
ble of turning over a.great many Books, through which thefe Regulations are difperfed, The 
Mandarins, my Colleagues, profiting by my Collection, may have the Glory of eftablithing in 
their feveral Diftricts thefe admirable Regulations, and of engaging wife and -knowing Perfons 
in fo excellent a Projet. Thefe Academies may one Day furnifh Perfons of the greateft Merir, 
and notwithftanding my own Infufficiency, I flatter myfelf that I have not a little contributed to and pian of 
this already; and I reflect with Pleafure, that the Profeflurs, educated in thefe Societies, may an Acaderay; 
infenfibly introduce a Reformation of Manners into all degrees of Men. How ravifhing is this “i 
Thought to me! And it is with the moft prcefound Veneration that I here communicate thele 
different Regulations, I have extracted from. the Writings of our wife Mafters; every one may 
pick out of the Collection which I here give, what he judges moft agreeable to the Plan I pro- 
pote. I fhall reduce thefe Regulations to the Number of twelve. 

1. The Qualifications neceflary to an Admiffion unto this. Academy, are an Efteem and ifRuleand 
Zeal for the true Doétrine *. In order to attain to Knowledge and Virtue, a Man mult Qualiicat. 
have a high Idea of the Doctrine of our Sages, and apply all his Studies to tread in’ their Te 
Footfteps, their Works tending all to influence a right Praétice. The Virtue of the Acade- ‘ 
mics ought to ennoble the Place. where they meet. Thus the Heads of the Academy muft admit 
none into their Body, but fuch as have a Zeal and Ardor to be accomplifhed Literati, and to 
become the faithful ‘lran{cripts of the Mafters who have gone before, and fhining Examples to 
the Students who- thall follow after them.. Whoever thall be convicted of fpeaking favourably of 
the Sects of Fo or Law, or fhall be fo rafh as to advance that their Doétrine is at the Bottom, the 
fame with the Zbu dyau or the. Litcrary Sect; tho’ fuch may make a public Profeflion of the 
Do@rine of the Empire, they are always to be looked upon as fecret Abettors of thefe Herelies, 
and cqnfequently as infected Members, which are to be excluded from this Body. 


Remark.] The two Seffs of Fo and Lau, advance that all things have begun by and are 

rofolved into Nothing, or a Vacuum. The Idolatry they likewifé pradife towards Fo and Lau, leads 2 
the Perfon, who fearches to the Bottom of their Myfteries, to Athtefm.. Thofe in China who. affert, that ae faite 
the Literary Seét, and thofe of Fo and Law are the fame, San kyau y kyau, make an Idol of Confu- 8s Fo and 
cius, whom they rank with thofe of Fo and Lau, but thefe Perfons are very rare and in great De-*“* 
teftation with the Literati; whenever the Mandarin bas notice of any fuch, be is fire to punifl: theni, 
“2, The fecond Qualification tequiread in the Members, isa. fair Charaéter, anda fincere 
Application to all their Duties: : The Men-of . Learning, who in their private Life are perfectly 
obedient to their Parents, refpectful tc their elder Brothers, referved in their Speech, fincere «in 
their Manners, uniform and regular in their Conduct, fcrupuloufly attached to the ancient Doc- 
trine, and in fhort, generally praifed by their Relations, Friends ind Neighbours, are worthy 
Candidates for Admiffion into this Body. 


* In Oppofition to the Herefies J sean; efpecially the ide- Time have over-run'Ciins. 
latrous Secls of the Bowzas,-and the Tas f+, which for a long 
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liftcation. 
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Third Qua- 3. Thefe Literati muft be retired and difinterefted: All buftling, intriguing and tumultuous 
Kieation of Spirits, fuch as difregard the Character of a Man of Honour, fuch as are always running before 


Ne the Tribunals, dipping themfclves in a hundred things which are frequently unjuft; employing 
or fuggetting a thonfand Falfchoods, withcut knowing how to fpeak a word of Truth; great 
Speakers, Blabs, and thofe whofe conduct fo much hurt the Literary Sed, fuch as want to 
enter into the Academy only to gain themfelves a Name, and being puffed up with a vain Elo- 
quence, think to domincer over every body elfe: All thefe fort of People fhall be excluded 
___ from taking Places in the Academy. 
hs Wank 4. Thole, who are admitted, ought to undergo a ftri& Examination. When one is a Candi- 
are to under Gate for that Society, he muft be prefented by one of the Seniors, who fhall make him known 
B. to the Syndic; and this laft isto mention him to the Prefident of the Academy, who {hall 


make the neceflary Enquiries about the Truth ‘of the Informations given by the Introducer : 
If he finds them well fupported and favourable, he fhall confent to his Inrollment. The new 
Member is then to give in his Name and Surname to the Prefident, who is to appoint the Day 
of his coming to take Place in the Aflembly. 
How rorten 5, Tt may happen that the Virtue of fome may be but fhort-liv'd, and that they may ditho- 
Members are : “ye : elec e + : . * 
ty be cut off, NOUr themlelves by failing in the moft effential Duties, and by their Behaviour taint the Body 
of which they are Members: Whoever then in the Affemblies fhall fet the Statutes at nought ; 
whoever, without Doors aie Vain, Proud, Diffolute, Railers, Cheats, in one word, all who 
make the falfe Maxims of the Age the Rules of their Condu&t: The Members of the Academy 
are to hold a Council upon fuch Brethren, to expunge their Names, and for ever to exclude 
them from their Body, Befides, fuch of the Academy as were their Introducers and their 
Sureties muft be cxamined; that the Members may by thefe means fee what Weight their 
Teftimonies ought to have in time to come. 
Uf the Ruild- 6. The Mandarin is to chufe a large {pot of Ground of a wholefom and agreeable Situation, 
ing for the on which the Houfe of the Academy is to ftand. Then the Materials for the Building ‘are'to 
asenY’ te got together, and according to the Funds they have, the Plan of the Building to be more 
or lefs magnificent. The Picture of Confucius fhall be placed in the Chong Tang, or Middle Hall, 
which is next to that of the Aflemblies: After which fhall follow a Court, and the Hew rane, 
or third Hall, which fhall ferve asa refrefhing Place, and the common Eating-Room of the 
Members. As to the Expences of their Entertainment, it fhall either be gencronfly defray'd by- 
the Rich and the diftinguifhed Members, or every one fhall defray them in his turn; or rather 
they fhall all join together to raife a {mall ftock of Money, wherewith they may purchafe fome 
Lands adjoining to the Academy: By this means, nothing will be wanting to the Eftablith- 
ment, and it may fubfift for a long time, 2 
Of its Go. 7. Asto the Government of the Academy, what occurs to me as moft proper to give ita 
verament. — Laftre is this: When all the Members of the Affembly are met together for the firft time, the 
Mandarin of the City fhall repair in Perfon, and in State, to the Place appointed for their Mecéet~ 
ing, with a Billet of Vifit, and his Prefents of Silks. When he is upon the Threfhold, he ‘mutt 
invite the Members to enter in a very civil manner; then the Perfon moft diftinguifhed by his 
Merit fhall be elected, and eftablithed Whey t/un, that is, Prefident or Head of this Learned S04 
ciety: The Whey chang, or Syndic, who ought to be an elderly and a polite Man, hall be next 
in Authority to the Prefident. This laft fhall have under him, as Affeffors in his Employment, 
two Perfons equally active and able, but not fo old as the Syndie: Thefe thall be called Whey 
ching. The Syndic fhall likewife have two Affittants who muft be healthy middle aged Men; 
and above all things their Capacities muft be proportioned to theit Employments: Their Title 
fhall be Whey tan; and their Office, to receive with Civility, fuch Strangeré as fhall tome to the 
Academy, The Affeffors of the Prefidént and the Syndic ought to a@ in Concert, as to what 
relates to the Affairs of the Socicty: Laftly, two young, intelligent, active, wife, and induftrious 
Perfons fhall be chofen: Their Title thall be * Whey tang ;:and their Office, to carry Meflages 
and Orders, and to execute abroad the feveral Commniffions of the Affembly, -* :° 

Deys Ff AC 8. ‘Two Affemblies muft be held every Month, and the Day of Meeting appointed before- 
Shand. The Members are all to meet at the ordinary Place, where they are to hear a Dif 
courlé delivered, This Exercife is to begin about ten o’Clock in the Forenoon, and to laft till, 

four in the Afternoon, when they fhall break up. . x ett 
Renkiol the g, The Members who affiftat the Affemblies, ate to take their Places in the Hall accord. 
ae ing to their Seniority. But the firft Seats muft-be affigned to the Strangers, who honour the 
Stnioritys” Academy with their Prefence. -As to the Members themfelves, cheir Seniority muft determine 
‘their Ranks, and no Regard is to be paid either to their Nobility; Riches, or their other Prero- 
gatives as Members. A confiderable Advantage will accrue from this Regulation, which is, 
that it will prevent any from being prefented as Candidates, who are haughty, proud, intoxi- 
¢ated with their own Mcrit, fall of themfelves, and confequently, far from: being willing to 
apply themfelves earneftly and with a docile Heart to the Search of Truth, =, 
Io. The Subject to be treated of in the following, mutt be fettled in every preceding, Affem- 
bly. The Prefident is to propofe three feveral Subje€ts upon which they are to compole. The. 
firft, is to concern the Claflic Books: The fecond, upon the Nature and Feart of Man and upon 
Hiftory : The laft Subject fhall be upon Ceremonies, Eloquence, and good Government. ‘Theté 
Subjects being fixed by the Prefident, he fhall confer with the Syndic and other Officers, in order 
to ¢ftablith the Fundamental Point of Doétrine upon every Subject. Five Days oy 
for 

© Almoft the fame with our Bedcls of our Colleges: *s 
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before the Day of general Meeting of the Afflembly, he thall communicate the Refult of their 
Conferences to all their Members, This Precaution will put them in a condition to go to the 
botiorn of the Subjz¢t, and to handle it knowingly and diftinétly: When they arrive at the 
Hall they thal! confer together, and propofe their Difficulties to one another; and this is the 

‘advance and profit in Science. 
me aah Bocanes oF Heart mutt be ufed in carefully remarking, and faithfully communicat- Oprane a 
ing their different Views. Wifdom muft be fought for only in the Heart of Man, it is there A nee 
the refides, dilcovering and proving herfelf by her Actions, It would be right tor the Mem- 
bers candidly to communicate to each other, what they have been eimployed in during every 
Day betwixt one Affembly and another, and even their Viccs, and moift fecret Sentiments, 
For this end, they muft fet every thing down on Paper; and thefe Memorandums may be 
called the Journal of what they have learned or done during fuch and fuch Days. As to their 
Aétions, they are faithfully to write down the Bad, or Whey qua, in their Journal, as well as the 
Good, or Whe flew. Afterwards, on the Day of Affembly, when the exercife is over, every one is 
to pull out his Memoirs and impart thern to another, that by this means they may furnith 
matter for an ufeful Diflertation. This Examination being continued for fome time, their Abi- 
Jities and Inclinations for good, will encreafe, and the Defeéts both of the Head and Heart will 
dwindle to almoft nothing, ‘Thisis a Point of the utmoft confequence to you, the cther Literati, 
both with refpect to your Perfection in the Sciences, or your Acquifition of Virtue, which 
demands all our Cares and Application. But if ye ufe any Sophiftry to exagerate the Good, cr 
even to conceal the Bad of your Lives, what will thefe Exercifes avail you? One can only learn 
from fuch a Practice to become an habitual Rogue. Such Pcople will never improve, and we 
may conclude from their proceeding, that they will for ever remain in their Ignorance and 
Imperfections. y 

12. The different rules for the Morals of the Members are as follows. 1. As to what relates to pie. of Vo. 
thofe who are of a lower Claf, either by their Station or by their Merit; they ought,  becaufe ratity for the 
of their Meannefs, to: apply themfelves in rooting up all the Pride of their Heart. 2. That they Member. 
efteem the true (*) Apathy : And that thus they endeavour to difengage and cleanfe their Heart 
from all bad Affections. 3. It is perfeverance in Virtue that gives it its true Merit. Let us then 
banith from our Hearts all Indolence. 4. Free-will is peculiar to Man; confequently, let us 
banifh all Tranfports, ‘all Impetuofity, and over Eagernefs. 5. Peace and Tranquillity of Mind 
is a great Jewel let us not then fuffer our Minds to waver and to rove. 6, Uprightnefs is the Soul 
of Converfation, and Commerce: That we may attain to this, we muft be upon our Guard 
again(t Trick and Artifice. 7, The Soul muft be elevated and confequently impartial. 8. The 
defires of the Heart muft be moderated ; then let us combat our Concupifence. 9. Our Expences 
ought to be regulated, therefore we fhould ufe no Oftentation. 10. As a peaceable Temper is 
the Beauty of our natural Difpofitions: The oppofite Vice, which we ought to cut off, is Anger. 

11, Mau is chiefly made for Society: He therefore ought totally to exclude all Envy. 12. Itis 
the Property of Science always to endeavour after Improvement ; therefore let us look upon a 
Heart, which is eafily bounded and limited, as an Evil. : 

Thefe are the twelve moral Rules which include Perfection. I:add, that when the Subjects, of Nena 
which they are to treat in the Affembly, are propofed tive Days before ; they ought to be exhi- Rin 8 
bited upon a varnifhed Tablet, hung up in the Hall of Confererices, In the mean time, Advice the Subjeéts 
mutt be given to the Literati, and to the Graduates without Doors, even tho’ they are at fome ‘ °° nealed 
Diftance: In order that being inftructed in the Subjects, they may prepare themnfelves, if they 
defign to afiift at the Affembly ; and thereby be riper to judge of what is faid, and readier to 
propofe their own Opinions upon. the Subjects in queftion, 
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_ § Letters are more efteemed all over the Empire than Arms, and as the firft Dignities in : 
the Body Politic are only beftowed upon learned Perfons; Science has been always cul- Eeorcing, 
tivated in Chzna, but we dare not affirm, with Succefs; at leaft, if we may judge by their Aa 

Books, and the Qualifications of their learned Men ; which may proceed from the finall regard ©". 
had to reward fuch as excel in abftracted Sciences, and perhaps from the length of Time requir’d, 
to attain to a competent Knowledge of the Language, whofe Figures and Characters are almoft 
infinite ; they being as different, as the Terms and Names of the Things to be expreft, 
Their Sciences may be reduced to fix principal ones, namely, the Knowledge of their Lan- 
guage which we have already taken notice of ; Moral and natural Philofophy ; the Mathera- Divifion of 
ties; efpecially Aftronomy ; Medicine ; Hiftory ; and Poetry. : merece 
The profound and almoft uninterrupted Peace which they have enjoyed, and the little com- 
merce which they have with other Nations, from whom they are precluded by exprefs Prohi- 
hitions from going out of the Empire, and from admitting any Stranger into it, have attached 
them fo much to thefe Studies arid Arts, that contribute to the Conveniencies of Life. 
* The Apathy of the Bonzai, which extends to every Thing, i condémiid. 
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ne ee The Sciences moft fought after among the Chruc/e, are, the perfect Knowledge of their Lanz 

Mr ckina guage, Laws, Hiitory, and moral Philofophy, becaufe thefe are the means of attaining to 
the highelt Pofts; None can be received asa Doétor without undérftanding the Language ; 
and being able to form their. Characters perfectly well, and to compote an elegant Difcourfe 
upon the principal Maxims of their Morality and Government, which are always extracted 
from the Books they call Canonical. 

ie De Thefe Books have given occafion to an infinite Number of Commentaries, which imploy 

molt antient them for many Years, in order to improve them in the knowledge of Politics and Morality: 

Say, This laft is indeed the Science moft proper for Man, as it directly regards his Conduct, and the 
means of rendering him perfect, according to his State and Condition in Life. 

It appears that, fince the foundation of theic Empire, the Chinefé have applicd to the Study 
of Mathematics, and particularly of Aftronomy; and that fkilful Perfons have at all times been 
maintained by their Emperors, for making Obfervations and calculating Eclipfes, and have always 
been punifhed and rewarded according to their different Succefs. In after times, Superttition 
increafed their Application to this Study ; moit of them being perfuaded that Events depended 
upon the Afpect of the heavenly Bodies, and that there are happy and unhappy Times, and 
that it is of Importance to every one to obferve the Variation and the Difference of thefe Times 
to determine the Junctures proper for undertaking Voyages, Treaties, Negotiations and Marria. 
ges, for waiting upon Governors and Emperors, in order to obtain Favours ; and for many other 
Things, Every Year a Calendar is publithed at the Emperor’s Expence, ‘in which, the fubal- 
tern Officers of the Tribunal of the Mathematics, that they may raife its Price, never fail to infert 
the lucky and unlucky Days diftinguithed according to the Principles of their judicial Aftrology, 

ahs State of — Necetlity having introduced Medicine into Chiza as into other Nations, they have a great 

cane Number of Treatifes upon that Subje&t; but what they are moft remarkable for, is, their Know- 
ledge of the Pulfe, by which they can diftinguith Difcafes and their proper Cures. 

of Hiltory, As to what concerns their Hiftory and Poetry, the one ferving only for Curiofity, and the 
other for Diverfion; few Perfons apply themfelves to either of thefe, becanfe it is not by them 
thata Man can rife, and make his fortune, However, their Hiftory and their Annals are almoft 
as ancient as the Times immediately fucceeding the Deluge, and they have been continued 
to the prefent Times, by different, but moftly contemporary, Authors. 

and Poetry. With refpect to their Poetry, befides their ancient Books, fome of which are in Verfe, the 
Poems of Kiu i wen are extremely delicate and fweet, Under the Dynafty of the Tang, Li tfau 
peand Tit te mwey, did not yield to Anacreon and Horace: In fhort, in China, as formerly in 
Europe, the Philofophers are Poets, and among all their celebrated Writers, T/eng nan Song is 
the only one who has not written in Verfe ; for which reafon he is compared to the Flower Hay 
tang, which would be perfect, were it not infipid, 

The Chine As the Chinefe have a Spirit and Turn for the Sciences, and as moral Philofophy is that by 

ae which a Man can moft readily raife himtelf, they apply more to it than to any other. There 

~~” area great Number of Licentiates and Batchelors all over the Empire, fometimes upwards of 
10,000 in one Province. And the Number of Candidates for Degrees at a moderate Computa- 
tion, amounts to two Millions:. In the Southern Provinces there is {carce a Chinefe but can read 
and write. : 

Chara&ters of | Befides this, they have a good many Books that treat of natutal Philofophy, where there are 

theirAuthors. very refin'd Reafonings upon the Nature, Properties and Effects of different Things. The Errors 
which are found in thefe Works, proceed rather from the {mall Commerce they have with other 
Nations, than from any Defect of Penetration in the Authors, This: want of Commerce has 

in Cofmoe rendered them very ignorant in Cofmography, for they fcarce. know of any Country befides 

graphy, their own. Thence proceeded the extravagant Notions that obtained amongft them, before the 
Europeans had inftruéted them in the State of the World. It is true that, in their Maps, they 
exhibited the fifteen Provinces in their due Extent. But as for other Kingdoms, they place them 
at random round their Empire in very {mall Spaces without diftinguifhing them either by 

Their Av. Longitude or by Latitude. 

thorsname- ‘In fhort, if we except the Exropeans, 1 don’t believe there is any People that have publithed fo 

Tous, many Books, as the Céine/é, upon all forts of Subjects, upon Agriculture and Botany, upon the 
liberal, military and mechanical Arts, particular Hiftories, Philofophy and Aftronomy, &c. 
They have likewife Romances, Comedies, Tragedies, Books of Knight-errantry, eloquent 
Difcourfes, and a great many other Treatifes upon mifcellaneous Subjects, Their learned Men 
having a great deal of Facility and Inclination for compofing Books; we fee vaft Numbers pub- 
lithed by them. The Bonzas have likewife their Treaties upon the Worlhip of their 
falfe Divinities, which they take care to fpread as they fee occafion, in order toabufe the Cre- 
dulity of the People, and to increafe their own Revenues. |, . 

ee But nothing is more refpected by the Chinefé than the five Books whioh they call U ding, 

Povks Hered 4° fF much revered by them both for their Antiquity, and the Excellence of the Doétrine 
which, they fay, they contain: Thefe are to them, thei acted Writings, for which they enter- 
tain the moft profound Veneration. The other Books, which are of, the greateft Authority in 
the Empire, are only Interpretations. : nok an 

Fileem they Amonyft the Authors who have wrote beft upon thefe ancient Originals, Confuerus is the molt 

have for Cor Celebrated: And the Chinefe accordingly regard him as the firft of their Sages; as their Doc- 


en tor; as their Legiflature; as their Oracle; and as the: Teaclicr of Emperors and Kings. They 
give 
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give a conftant Application to the Principles and Maxims that this Philofopher has delivered, Tie Dimige 
and are collected into: four Books upon Ancient Laws, which they look upon as the Rules and " fens 
Source of perfeét Government. 4 te ; 

As we mutt give a flight Idea of thefe Books, I fhall begin with the five Ancient Books, 
which the Chinc/e by way of excellence call the five Volumes. I fhall afterwards give an Abridg- The piefent 
ment of the Work of Confucius and his Difciple Mencius. Citonteal, 

e Bcoks, 


[owrepair'd 








Of the Books King, or the Chinefe. Canonical Books of 
the firft Order. 


immoveable Principles, The Books containing this Doétrine ‘are of a Superior Order, ot eet 

and have been admired by the Chinc/e of all Ages, Sects, and Opinions, As thefe Books der. 
are of the firft Clafs, and of the greateft Authority; they are the Source of all Science and Mo- 
rality among the Sane 

But thefe precious Monuments of their Antiquities were almoft all deftroyed at one Blow, qa a 
by order of an Emperor named Tfin Joi whang ; about 200 Years after the Death of Confucius, defgoyra 
and 200 before the Birth of Chriff. This Prince, much celebrated by his Valour, and more by the 
vaft Wall which he built in order to guard his Dominions from the Irruption of the Tartars, 
formed a Refolution of extinguifhing Science, and of permitting no Books in his Empire, except 
what he judged abfolutely neceflary, fuch as thofe upon Agriculture, Medicine, &c, He ordered 
all the reft to be burnt on pain of Death, and carried his Cruelty fo far, as to punifh feveral 
Doétors capitally. 

Some pretend, that this Prince, notwithftanding this.Order, was no Enemy to the Sci- 
efices, or even to the Books he ordered to be deftroyed. They found their Opinion upon his 
having for his Preceptor Lyw pit wey, of whom they have an-excellent Work remaining, who 
loved Antiquity too well to infpire his Pupil with a Contempt of it. And befides that, Ly 
fsé his Minitter of State, an underftanding and polite Perfon, would have been far from giv- 
ing him any Advice that tendéd to ruin the Government, and to introduce Ignorance and Barba- 
rity into the Empire, . 

They think that this Prince was induced to iffue out this barbarous Decree, from the political upon what 
View of fecuring to himéelf the peaceful Poffelfion of his Throne. The Students of thefe Days Psetences. 
impatient under a Prince, who had adefign to render himfelf arbitrary, abufed the Faéts, 
delivered in the Shu Aing, and were always crying up a Ching tang who expel’d the infamous 
Kye, and a ¥&.vang who dethron’d the Tyrant Chew. Thus they blew up the Fire of a 
Revolt on all Sides. The new Monarch refolving to chaftife their Infotence, and judging that 
nothing was more valuable in an Empire than Peace, deprived thefe Literati of Books, which in 
fuch Hands as theirs, create only Difturbahce.in a State. The J ding as it was lefs intelligible phe 7 ding 
was judged more harmlefs, and therefore efeaped the common Fate. excepted. 

Science had then been abfolutely exting in Chind, had not many Literati; at the hazard of their zeit of the 
own Lives, preferved thefe deat Monuments from the general Conflagration, Some digged Holes, C4ine# Lite- 
in the Walls of their Houfes where. they buried them, until the Storm fhould blow over. Others pti./ te 
concealed them in the Tombs, thinking them more fafe there, often; 

Immediately after the Death of this Prince, Literature revived among the Chine/e, who fought . 
to repair the great Lofit had fultained. The Books hid in Tombs and in the holes of Walls ear’ * 
were brought to Light, tho’ much damaged by the Damps and Worms. But the old Literati 
having Learned them by Heart in their Youth they found means of fupplying what was 
difficult in one Copy by what was legible in another; and applied with the greateft Care to 
reftore them to their genuine State, 

The Succes in fome meafure was anfwerable ; but they could never entirely make up all the 
Gaps, Thus there were always fome Deficiencies which they endeavoured to fapply, by infert- 
ing Pieces foreign to the Subjects of the Originals. The Literati are agreed as to fome of thele 
Chafns, but divided as to others ; their Criticifin confifting, in thoroughly examining the Doc- 
trine of the Antients, and comparing it with what they believed to be Interpolations. 


T HE Letter King fignifics a Doétrine, fublime folid, and invariable, hecaufe founded upon Fhe Csnoni- 





hel king; the firft Canonical Book of the firft Order. 


ITE Work here treated of is purely Symbolical, being a feries of Images of this vifible ; 
World, expreflive of the Properties of Creatures, and the Matter of which all Beings een 
are formed. Fo b/, who was the Inventor of this, is looked upon as the Founder of their Work. 
Monarchy, but the time im which he began to reign is very unfetled among the Chineft. He 
formed to himfelf a particular Method of Microglyphicks, which have no relation to Words, mee 
2 but 
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bet are immediate Images of Things and Thoughts, or at leaft Symbols arbitrary, and of 
Human Inftitution, fubftituted for thefe Images ; and this was the beginning and original Infti- 
tution of the Chin/é Characters. In fhort, his Defign was to point out by fenfible Signs, the 
Principles of all Beings, in the fame Manrer as the Lines and Notes of Mufic do the Tone 
and alteration of the Voice. / 

This Work is a mere Riddle, it confifting only of fome Lines; that according to the variety 
of their Situations and Difpofitions, form Figures which, by their different Combinations, figni- 
fies different Things, Fo #7 {eems to have intended to teach his Defcendents whatever relates to 
Heaven, to Earth, and to Man. From a Confideration of the Athnity and admirable Conneétion 
among thefe three Beings, he has defcribed them by eight Figures, each compofed of three 
Lines, part intire, and part broken, but in all, producing eight different Combinations. This 
Number multiplied by it felf produces 64 different Figures, which are difpofed into different 
Methods, in order to exprefs in a rude Manner, by thefe different Combinations, the Na- 
ture and Properties of every Being, their Motion, their Reft, their reciprocal Oppofition, and 
even the Order and Union which reigns among them. This will be better comprehended by 
the Delineation which I here give of this fymbolical Syftem. 


The Two. First PRINCIPLES. 


The Perfect, The Imperfed. 
or, or, 
Yana. Yn. . 








Four IMAGES arifing from thefe Two PRinCIPLEs. 


More Perfcé?. Lefs Imperfect, Lefs Perfedt. More Imperfeé?. 
or, or, or, or, 
Tay YANG. SHAU IN. SHAU YANG. Tay IN, 
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Eight FIGURES tefulting from thefe Four IMAGEs. 


Heaven, Waters of the Fire. Thunder. Winds. Waters. Mountains. Earth. 
or, Mountains. or, or, or, or, or, or, or, 
KYEN. Twy. Ly. SHIN. Swen. Kan. Ken. QuEN. 
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Thefe eight Figures, of which four belong to the Perfeé?, and four to the Inperfecf, are 
difpofed thus in Form of a Circle; fo as to have a mutual Relation among theméelves, and 
likewife to the four Cardinal Points of the Compafs, 


Kye 


Heaven 
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The Table of the Sixty four Figures: Or, The Book of 
Tranf{mutations, entitled, 1 king, 
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Unriddled by 
Confucius, 


In what 
Manner. 


His Method 
of Interpre- 
tation. 


The Expla- 

nation of the 
rgth of the 

64 Figures 

of Fo bi. 


Fo hithe Au- 
thor of the 
Figures. 


Defeription of the Table of Fo-hi. - 


Sach is the Table of Figures invented by Fo 7. It is a Labyrinth which exercifed tle ableft 
Men in China till the times of Confucius, who decyphered it. The 64 Figures are compoted 
each of fix Lines; the Sum of thef Lines anfwerg to the Days of the Chinefe intercalary 
Year, which are 384. The Emperor Fer veng, who attempted this, Riddle, lived not 
till 1800 Years after Fo Ai; by the different Changes, which he wrovght among thefe 
Lines, be pretended to give an Account of the reciprocal Tranfinutations of the echt firft 
Principles. His Son Chew hour went upon the fame Defign, and extended his Shoe nach 
beyond his Father's. He conlidered thefe Lincs with refpect to the Connedtion and Relation 
which the firft have with the Middle ones and the laft. And, according as they were move or lefs 
perfect, he drew Conlequences, «and found our Allufions; but they give’ no greater Light 
into the Subject. Thus, both the one and the other only more perplexed this Anigma by new. 
Enigmas equally obfcure. Confucius appeared four hundred Years after, and unriddled nat only 
the myfterious Lines of Fo hz, but the equally dark Taterpretations of thefe two Prinecs; he refer- 
ted all their Doétrine, partly to the Nature of Beings, efpeciatly of the Elements, and their 
Properties; and partly to Morals, and to the Manner of right Governing Mankind ; he 
theyefore applied thefe Figures not only to Natural but to Moral Philofophy ; beipg perfuaded 
that thefe fymbolical Lines contained Myfteries of great Importance to the Government of States, 
As foon as the Heaven and the Earth were produced, faid Confuczus, all other material Beings 
exifted ; after other Beings exifted, Male and Femalé were produced; whenMale and Female 
came into the World, Man and Wife followed ; then Father and Son. The'Relation of Father 
and Son’ produced that of Prince dnd Subject; and thee, ‘‘ Subordination and reciprocal Duties; 
“ Heaven is the Emblem of the Perfon and -Virtues of a King:--And the Earth is the Syin— 
“ bol and Image of Subjects.” It may fuffice to give here an Explication of one of the fixty 
four Figures, to fhew in what manner the Chine Interpreters have extra¢ted.the Principles of 
Morality from them. : 

The more elevated, fay they, one is above others, the more he ought to be upon his Guard: 
againft Haughtinefs, Arrogance’and Pride; arid the-more he ought to ftudy“Moderation and’ 
Modefty. This is taught us in the-fifteenth Figure, which. is as fallows :' : 
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It contains two Figures, the lower is compofed~of one uninterrupted Line, and two in-. 
terrupted Lines, which denote and fignify the Mountains. A Mountain is a Symbol of Ele- 
vation, but its Root is in the-Earth, that is to fay, Humility. In the fame manner the Earth 
defigned by the thrée upper Lines which are broken, is the Image and Symbol of a high Vir— 
tue joined with Humility, which includes within it immenfe Riches, and only manifefts its 
Power, by admirable Fruits and Effects, both falutary and ufeful to the Welfare of Mankind. 

Thus we fee, Fo bi was Author of the Figures ; Ven vang, and his Son Chew kong, were Authors, 
of the Texts; and Confucius, of the Commentaries upon them:. Thefe Commentaries are called. 
Twen and Syang, and are the only ones which Critics and able-Interpreters attribute to Conf 
cius. The Difciples of that Philofopher aflirm, that when their Mafter had finifhed thefe Com- 
mentaries, he wae but indifferently fatisfied with them: And that.when he came to be old, 
he withed to live fome Years longer, that he might put the laft Hand to, and new model 
his Work. ig ; , ; a aa 

Tho’ this Monument be the moft ancient of all the Canonical’ Books, if we confider only 
its Source and Original, I mean the Figures of Fo hi, yet the Explications of it were made 
a long time after, and the Interpreters rather deferv’d the Name of Authors, than of Interpre- 
ters; for this Book is full of Obfcurities, amd contains a great many Things hard to be under- 
ftood.- 

In procefs of Time, this Obfcurity occaftoned a Multitude of Etrors and Superftitions, and the 
more unintelligible. the I Aing was, the mase.Myfteries it was thought to contain. Hence 
the true Doétrine of the Text, which inclades excellent Principles of Morality and Politics, 
was altered, falfified, and interpolated, with abfurd, contradictory, and impious Interpretations : 
Thefe Monuments of Chinefe Antiquity falling into the Hands of blind Doctors, whofe Under- 
ftandings. were clouded with the Infidelity and Idolatry at that time reigning in the Empire, they 
wrefted the Senfe to vain Prognoftics, Divinations, and Magic: And this is the Reafon why 
‘they have been called The Book of: Lots. : 

Thefe Alterations are attributed to a Doétor called King fang, and another of the celebrated 
Literati, called Chin when. We may add to them another Doétor. of. an equally diftinguithed. 
Merit, whofe Name is T/jau fhin, who, as an excellent Critic obferves, taught his Difciples 
a Doétrine which he impofed upon- them as one extracted ' from the J rug. ‘The School of Cor- 
fucits always detefted thefe empty. Explications, by which the Texts are abufed, in order 


to form frivolous Predictions, and to eflablifh Magic and Divinations. 
. One 


Defcription of the Ho-tu and Lo-thu. 


One Thing is certain, that all the Chinef, and efpecially the Literati, have the utmoft Re- Eterm 
fpect and Efteein for'this Book.- And many ancient and very able Authors, in their Writings, yi. Bo 
exprefs their Regret’ for having loft *the fubftantial and real Meaning of it, while they retain, 
to {peak properly, but a fuperficlal ane. The Mai, fay they, who knows the I king, hess 
every thing. ‘ ‘- . : . : 

Before the Empire was founded by Fo by, according to what ts related, in their great Chro- 
nicle, there were no Charatters, of which that Prince could compofe an f ding; as Ven vang, 
Chew kong and Confucius did, a long time after: Thus when one would ftudy the J £ag of 
Fo hi, it is fafficient to meditate upon his Tables alone, abftracted from, and ftript of all Sorts *” 
of Chara@ters, and all phyfical and moral 'Gloffes, conzenting himlelf wich mathematical 
Axioms, raturally refulting from the régular Combinations of the Author's Lines: If one 
would know the Doétrine of the Claffical” Book compofed by Vex vang, Chero kong and Con- 
fucius, ho muft then have lefs regard to the natural Doctrine of the Tables, than to the enig- Method of 
matical Allufions, that each of them*have annexed to each of thefe Symbols, and fo judge of the {uve the 
Doétrine of thefe four Philofophers, by What each has himfelf put down, and not by what tie com. 
others have inferted in After-ages, : niertators. 

As then, before Fo bi,° CHaracters were not Known, little Cords with fMiding Knots, 

each: of which Mad a particular Idea and Significatlon, were uted in Commerce and BufineSs, 
Thefe ate reprefented in two Tables, by the Chine call’d Hot and Lo fou, The Invention 
of Characters was owing firft to Fo 47, and afterwards to the Emperors Shin nong and //‘hang ti: 
When they had invented, one after another, a good Number, they then attempted to make 
Books. : RD ee uae 

The firft Colonies who inhabited'Se chaen, had no other Literature befides fome arithmetical O-igia! cf 
Sets of Counters made with' little knotted Cords, in imitation of a String of round Beads, with oe - 
which they calculated and made up all’ theif Accompts in Commerce: Thefe they carried ~~ 
about with them, and fometimes ufed them “as Belts for girding in their Cloaths, In fhort, 
having ho other Chara#éters, they neither knew how ‘to read or write. As for what pafs'd, there- 
fore, in that Time, we have no Accounts of it, either frém Annals or any written Tradition. 

King ' Fo i then -was the firft, according to this Opinion, who by means of his Lines 5); she gen 
occafioned the Invention and the Idea of that kind of hieroglyphical’ Charaéters, peculiar Inventor ot 
to the Chinefe. The two ancient Tables of Hort and Lo fly taught him the Art of Com- Chracersin 
binations, the firft Effay of which was the drawing wp his linear Tables, limiting himfelf ak 
to the Rules prefcribed by the Art of arithmetical Combinations, and letting the Tables remain 
ftraight, and according to their natural Order.’ Ven vang firft put them’ ont of this Order, 
that he might enigmatically exprefs the terrible Diforders of the World, turn’d upfide down 
under the Tyrant Chew, : ¢ 

It is an ancient, conftant, and univerfally received Tradition, that Fo bi by this Work 
rendered himfelf the Father of Science and good Government in China; and that it was from the 
Idea of the Ho ti and the Lo fou that he drew up his-liriear Table. I here give 2 Defcription of 
them, that I may, if poffible, render {6 ancient and ob{cure a Monument eafy to be underftodd. 
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Tradition informs us, that thefe ancient Figures called Ho td and Lo Jeu, from whence we Thefiiiand 
are aflured that the J keug took its rife, are the Words of the Spirit of Heaven addrefled to £¢/«cor- 
Kings; that the firft Kings received them from Heaven, and {pread them all over the Univerfe cue - ae 
that thereby the Mandarins might learn to govern the People well, and the People to reflect upona dicine 
their Duties, The white Notes fignify the odd Number, which, among the Chinefé, isthe Symbol of Original: 
what is perfeét, as well as this Line . The black Notes fignify the even Number, which is 
the Symbol of what is imperfect, as is the Line broken and: interrupted. in this Manner — —, Their Mezn- 
The Ho ti ends at ten, and the Lo fkwvat nine. The Chingfé attribute that which is perfect ie 


Day, Heat, the Sun, Fire, the Heaven..@c. What is; ils i 
the Moon Wiles ences 1, &e,, hat is imperfect, they attribute to Night, Cold, 





Altho’ 


4oo Account of the Shu-king, or Second Canonical Book. 


Tho’ it isa conftant Tradition in China, that Fo hi drew up thefe linear Tables fiom the 
Idea of the Ho t# and the Lo fiw; yet to give the greater credit to his Figures, he affirmed, that 
he faw them upon the Back of a Dragon which arofe from a Lake. This is the fo much celebrated 

i Dragon that is fince become the Device of China, and the Ornament for the Habits of the Emperor 
COHEN oF and the principal Chraeje, with this Difference, that there is none befidesthe Emperor who can wear 
ted Chinge it with five Claws, excepting fuch as are judged to have a right from the Emperor to wear it ; as 
Dragon. for inftance, when he makes any one a Prefent of a Piece of Imperial Silk. If others wear 

a Dragon with five Claws, they are guilty of acting contrary to the Laws of the Empire, 
and will certainly be punifhed, 
Realons hy But what chiefly contributes tothe great Authority of the J Ang is, in the firft Place, the 
the 7 Aing  Univerfally received Opinion, that this Monument efcaped the general Conflagration of ancient 
is in © great Books under the Emperor T/in chi whang; whofe only View was to extinguifh the Memory of the 
Nenerqtion three firft” Imperial Families, becaufe their great Actions condemned his Conduct. This Re- 
Chine, mark is made by Koxg in ta in his Prolegomena to the J king; is reported by Li fli in his 
Lives of iliuftrious Perfons ; obferved by the Commentators upon ancient Hiftory, and {upported 
by conftant Tradition. 

In the fecond Place, what gives the Chincfé a vaft Veneration for this Book, is, the great 
Encomiums that have been made upon it in all Ages, by the ableft and beft Writers of the 
Empire ; who praife it as the moft Ancient of their Books, becaufe invented by Fo bi, to whom, 
however, they attribute only the Figures, 

Others pretend, that it is filled with moft excellent Precepts and the wifeft Maxims of Govern- 
ment, as may be underftood by the Explications which Ven vang and Chew keng have given 
upon every Figure; but becaufe Fo hi, by the Combination of his Lines, was the firtt who 
taught the method of compofing Chine/é Characters, they fay, that his Book is as it were the 
Root from whence thefe Characters fprung, and that it is the Principle and Source of all the 
Sciences: And as his Figures, according to their firft Inftitution, denote the Heaven, Earth, 
Water, Mountains, &c. they affirm that the Z d#ug contains the Heaven and the Earth: And 

‘The J ting that it is not only the Source of the other Krag, but that it gives a Knowledge of all Things 
the Source fhoth vifible and invifible: In fhort, that to apply to the Study of other Books and neglect 


the other 


King. that of the King, is to feek after the Stream and neglect the Fountain, 








Of the Shu king, or the fecond Canonical Book of the 
firft Order. 


Reet HIS Monument is likewife called Shang fbu, that isto fay, The Book jpeaking of ancient 

the Word Times. Itis divided into fix Parts, whereof the two firft contain the moft memorable 

Shang fou. Events of the Reigns of Yau, Shun, and Yu. Thefe firft Princes are looked upon as 
the: Legiflators of the Chinefe Nation. Yau, who reigned near a hundred Years, is celebrated for 
his great Piety, Juftice, Clemency, Wifdom, and the great Care he took to eftablith a right 
Form of Government in his State. 

The Con- As in his time, fay the Chinefe, more Regard was had to Virtue than to any other Quality ; 

tents of its this Prince not finding in his Son the Talents neceffary for good Government, declared upon his 

poet Death-bed Shun, one of his Subjects, his Succeffor, giving him his fecond Daughter in Marriage. 

‘ Shun is praifed for his Patience, Submiffion, filial Piety, and the Affection he entertained 
for his Brother, who wasa very vicious Perfon. He imitated Yau in his Choice of a Succeffor. 
‘When he was dying, not judging his Son qualified for wifely governing the People, he catt 
his Eyes upon his Minifter Yv, who had done him very important Services during the Courle of 
his Reign, and had been very affifting to him by his Councils in the Government of his State. 
The Infitu-  Thefe two Princes appointed the Ceremonies to be obferv’d in Sacrifices ; and divided the Em- * 
Hees pire into Provinces, whofe Bounds were determined with regard to the ccleftial Conftellations : 

’ They regulated the Tribute to be payed by the People to the Prince; and made a great number 
of other Ordinances, very ufeful for the Inftruction of the Grandecs, for the Relief of the People, 
the Reformation of Manners, and the Tranquillity of the Public. 

It was this 7% who, in the time of his Predeceffor, had the care of recovering fore Lands of 
the Empire, which had been overflowed by the Waters of the Sea. In fhort, thefe three Prin- 
ces are the Heroes of the Chincfe Nation. The Doctrines taught and practifed by. them raifed 
them to the Throne: And the Examples and Precepts left by them, are fo many Oracles: 
which the Chrvefe hear with Refpect, and regard as indifpenfable Laws. 

Remarkable This Emperor, willing to imitate the Examples of his Predecefiors, defigned to leave his Crown 
Juttice of the tg one of his Subjects called ¥%, who had affifted him to fupport the Weight of Government ; 
People: but the People oppofed this, as being an Injury done to his Son, who was worthy of Empire. 
‘The Family His Son accordingly fucceeded him, and the Crown continued in his Family till the Reign of 
of Fr extine the Emperor Kye. This Prince’s Vices and Cruelties rendcring him detefted by his Subjects, 
cera he was the laft Emperor of this firft Family, which gave to Chiva feventecn Monarchs, who 
Kye, reign’d fucceilively for 458 Years. 
The third Part of the She 47g contains the Tranfactions under the fecond Imperial Family, 
of 


The Charac- 
ter of Shun. 


Of the Shu-king ;. or, Second Canonical. Book. 4ol 


of which Ching tang is the Head. This Prince took pofiefiion of the Empire 1776 Years 

before the Birth of Chrift. The Emperor Ky¢ being extremely odidus both to the People and who i-ce- 
to the Grandees, by his Vices and. Cruelty, and the Empire being threatned with approaching ted nt 
Ruin, the Princes and Minifters intreated Ching fang to deliver them from his tyrannical Yoke. Baga 
Ching tang much againft his Inclination, yielded to the continual Remonftrances cand Prayers whole «ties 
of the People. He declared War again(t the Tyrant Kyé, to whom he gave a total Defeat, and oe a 
obliged him to go into voluntary Exileto Naw fhau, where he died three Years after his Defeat. diacee hints 

This new Emperor diftinguifhed /himfelf by his Piety, and his Love for his Subjects, Tp devote haw 
was he who after feven fucceffive Years of general Barrennefs, which dricd up cven Rivers and ae NSF 
Fountains, and was followed by a Peftilence and Famine, offered himfelf asa Sacrifice for his 
People, and begged of Heaven to remove its Anger, and puta ftop to the public Calamity. 

After having fafted for three Days, and fhaved his Beard as a mark of his Grief, lie went 
jnto a Chaife drawn by white Horfes, which in Ciina is the colour of Mourning, And being 
followed by all his Court, he repaired to a little Hill called Sang fin, There diveiting himicle 
of his royal Robes, and putting on a Lamb's Skin, with his Feet and his Head bare, he looked 
upon himéelf as the only Caufe of his People’s Calamities, and making a humble Confeffion of 
his Faults, he extended his Hands to Heaven, conjuring it to accept ‘of him asa Victim, and 
willingly offering himfelfto Death for the deliverance of his People. He had {carce ended his 
Prayer when the Skies were over-caft with Clouds, and all the Fields of the Empire were 
watered by a general Shower, which was followed by a plentiful Crop. In memory of. this 
Adtion a kind of Mufick was inftituted called Ta whe, which fignifies a fignal Mercy obtaincd 
Jiom Heaven. 

When the Idolaters fhew any difficulty to believe the Myfteries of the Incarnation and Paffion An Argu- 
of our Saviour, we defire them to look into this Paflage of their Hiftory. ‘ You admire, (we fay 7. Hann 
ee : ‘ 7 from his 

to them) and you propofe as a Model to all Princes, the Example of one of your Emperors, Hiltory in 
“ who divefting himfelf of his Dignity, became the public Viétim, and offered himfelf a Sacri- faveur of 
“ fice for his Subjeéts ; but how much more ought you to admire the Wifdom and infinite Love SP 
“of ¥. C. who being cloathed with our Fleth, made himéelf a real Propitiation to fatisly the 
“< Divine Jultice, and to obtain the Salvation of all Mankind by fhedding his own Blood.” “This 
Argumept drawn from their own Hiftory,is more convincing to them than the moft folid Reafonings. 

This third part of the Shu Aing contains the wife Ordinances of this Emperor, the fine Inftiuc- Contents of 
tions which ‘the Ko /au Tjing whey gave to him and to his Son Tay kya, and the other whole- !*"'" 3. 
fome Regulatipns of a Ko /au named Fé ywe, whom the Emperor Kau t/ong, having feen his “ Molen re- 
Figure in a Dream, caufed to be fearched for every where, and who was at Jaft found among a cominerded 
company of Mafons, This Prince made him his prime Minifter, and appointed great progrefs in Ps 
pe cee the wife Counfels of fo fingular a Perfon, whom he regarded as a Prefent ent Drea 

The Empire continued in the Family of Ching tang for Goo Years, till the Reign of Chew 
who revived all the Tyranny and barbarous Cruelty of the infamous Kyé. So that it is now become 
proverbial for the Chinefe to call a bad Man, a Ky¢, or a Chew, in the fame manner as we in 
Europe, when We {peak of an infamous and tyrannical Prince, call him a Nero, ora Dicthefian. 

The three laft Parts contain the Hiftory of the Tranfaétions under the third Race, whole c 
Founder was Vit vang, together with the wife Maxims and glorious Adiions of -the Brit five the these ie 
Princes of that Family, which fat upon the Throne during 873 Years, and the Reigns of thirt eae? 
ee as toe ee a Condition as any other Family ever did. : 

dé vang its Founder, was King of a part of the Province of Shen fi; he took i 
the Tyrant Chew, conquered hii, antl was proclaimed Emperor f the Son vee oe 
both the Grandecs and the People. His firft Care was to pay his Homage to the fupream Being ; 
to re-eftablith Peace and Tranquillity ia the Empire, and to procure Plenty to his Subjedts iio 
had fo long groaned under the Tyranny of his Predeceffor: He opened the Prifons abe ie Ht 
liberty all the Prifoners ; he carefully enquired after Men of Merit, who had renounced hee wae 
Employments and Dignities in the late Troubles, to gain repofe in-Obfcurity and a private Sta- ne 
a Lea Pene with Honours, and intrufted with his Confidence. : 

His Royal Liberality “extended chiefly to thofe who had alwa jiftingui ag 
Wifdom, their Honour and their Probity, and under him thefe Jao he a ne 
Virtue was the ftep to Dignity and Riches he took theVirtuous into his Councils and mad 4k cam Virtue and 
his Minifters. He re-eftablifhed the Weights and Meafures, and brought the L os 5 Con. Juitiees 
ftitutions of the Empire to Perfe@tion: He reftored the Luftre of te nobl Fo ies who 
ee a e one of the Founders of the Chinefe Monarchy, and at Shade and ioe 
by Kesping’ thers - ObGie: the: Empire svall thefe Bauulics.-Chew cadeavonred t0 extinguiih 

Thefe iluftrious Perfons faw themfelves, all of i ; 
Emperor, re-invefted in their former Dignities, ae La a Eaaiae 
In fhort, he was very careful to increafe Alial Piety, and to perpetuate the Rios ; f co 
Parents, by enjoining their Children to pay to them after Death the fame H ae ie 
which they paid them when alive, a onours and Duties 

Next follow the wife Precepts of Chew kong the Brother Vit « 
Honour, Wifdom and other Virtues have endics for bat Sa Vii vang, whom particular 


died: intnifted him with The Emperor, when he Account of 
Vou. 1. ith the Tutelage of his eldeft Son, and the Government of the Empire (4%: 
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edad, during his Minority. The Invention of the Needle, or the Mariner’s Compafs, is attributed to 
koned the im. The Ambailadors of Tong king and Kechincbina, when they came to pay their Tribute to 
lean of the new Emperor, had fufred a great many Fatigues in their Paffage, by their not being ac- 
ee quainted with the Courle they ought to have held, upon which Chew Long gave them a Mariner's 
pk, Compafs, which guided them on their Revurn, and procured them a happy Voyage. 
In fhort, in the Sie king, which among the Chrnefe is of very great Authority, we find 
Vice punifhed, and Virtue rewarded, together with a great many fine In:ftrudtions for the good 
Government of a State, and wile Regulations for the public Weal: Alfo the Principles, the Rules 
and the Models of the Morals of the firft Heroes, who have governed their Empire, and for 
whofe Memory that Nation has always preferved an extraordinary Regard. We fhall give fome 
Extracts of this Book, which P. Premare, an ancient Miflionary in China, has collected, who 
aflures us, that they are tranflated with all the Exactnefs and Faithfulnels imaginable. 








Some Extracts from the Shu king, in a. Dialogue upon 
the Maxims of the antient Kings. 


HEWN a King, fays 7%, knows how difficult it is to be a good King, and whena 
VW Subject knows how much it cotts to fulfil all his Duties faithfully; the Government 

is perfect, and the People make a fwift Progrefs in the ways of Virtue. 
Maxims oh That is certain, replied the Emperor, and I love to be difcourfed with in this manner, 
ant Obed. ‘Tfuths, fo well grounded, ought never to be concealed. Let all wife Men be diftineuithed 
ence. and not one of them fuffered to remain in Oblivion ; then «ll the Kingdoms of the World will 
enjoy a profound Peace, But to reft entirely upon the Sentiments of wife Men, to prefer them 
to his own; to treat Orphans with Kindnefs ; and never to reject the Suit of the Poor, are Per- 

fections only to be found in a very wife King. (*) 

In effect, fays Pe 7, the Virtues of a wife King are of a boundlefs Extent, and of an indefitie 
gable Activity; he aéts, he concerts, he penetrates all; in Peace he adorns, and in War fub- 
dues, all: The augu(t Heaven tenderly loves him, and makes him the Executor of its Decrees; 
ir gives him all that is contain’d within the four Seas, and confirms him Mafter of this 
lower World. ; ~ 

You may add, fays 2%, that thofe who obey him are happy ; and that it is a great Unhappi- 
nefs to difpleafe him: For as the Shadow follows the Body, and the Echo, the Voice, fo 
Rewards attend Virtue, and Punifhments the Crimes. 

You reafon well, replied Pe 7, he muft then watch inceffantly, and dread Vices that are more 
fecret and refined; he mutt carefully avoid fenfual Pleafures, and be cautious in ufing even thofe 
that are lefs criminal. He mufl conftantly advance the ttuely wife, and directly expel the worth- 
lefs; doing nothing without Caution, and forming no Defign but what he can avow to the 
World; never abandoning Juftice in Complaifance to the People, nor the People; to follow 
his own Views; in one Word, he muft carefully examine his moft minute Inclinations, and 
maturely weigh his flighteft Actions. This is the way to attract the Love and Homage of all 
the People in the Univerfe. 

Ah Prince! anfwer'd Yu, addreffing himfelf to the Emperor, ah Prince! all this well deferves 
our Confideration. Perfect Government fprings like a Tree from its Root, and its firft Princi- 
ple confifts in furnifhing the People plentifully with the Means of Subfiftence, viz. Water, Fire, 
Metals, Wood, Land and Grain. Thefe we may call the fix Magazines from which Plenty 
proceeds. To regulate the Defires of the Heart, to promote Commerce, to put a great Valuc 
upon every thing that contributes to Life; thefe are the three Points neceffary to the Union 
of the People, und to keep them at Eafe. The Sum of thefe Nine very important Articles 
have an admirable Connection among themfelves : Order them to be put in Verfe, that the People 
may fing nothing elfe. Reform your Subjects, by rewarding Virtue: But prevent them by 
punifhing Crimes from relapfing to Vice: Excite them by fine Songs upon thefe nine principal 
Articles, and nothing fhall be able to fhake the foundations of your Empire. 

Draw near, Yu, faid the Emperor, you are the Man whom I want, and I defign to appoint 
you my Succeffor.in the Empire, 

Alas! replied YH, the little Virtue which I have, will bend and fink beneath that bur- 
den: And the People who know me well, will never approve of your Choice, But you have 

Kau yau: He is truly wife, and poffefs'd of all neceffary Qualifications. H¢e has infpired the 
Facomit Love of Wifdom into all the People, who feeling its effets, carry him in their inmoft Heart. 
Kavjer,  Refleét a little; think how much he deferves, and how little, I. Raife him, fince he appears fo 

worthy, and drop meas a ufelels Perfon: Virtue alone ought to be your Guide in an Affair of 
fo much Confequence. 

I know, fays the Emperor, that Kau yaw is very proper to maintain my Lawes, I make him the 
acer Truftee of my Juftice. Learn then, perfectly the five kinds of Punihments, in order worthily 
2 good, Nfs to maintain the chief Articles of my Laws. Begin always by Inftruction that you may not be 
Bibute, obliged 

(*) Interpreters conjcflure that the antient Emperor Pau, is the Text, which mentions only TJ, Uiatis to fay Siajer, oF 
meancherc, but there is nothing to authorife this opinion in Sovereign Lard. 
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soblized to punith; propofe, ag your chief Aim, ftrongly to engage my People to tread in that 
a Chee Virtue refides, and by fo doing you will fulfil all my Views. ve 

Tiien, fays Kaw yau, I mult be as perfect as you are, Imuft never ran into Excefs of any kind, 
I muft be civiltothe Grandees, and kind to the People : I mutt notalways treat my Children with 
Favours, and never with Punifiments. I mutt excufe Faults comunitted thro Jnadvertence, 
however great they are; but feverely panith the Faults proceeding from Malice, how- 
ever trifing, I muft chattife flightly Crimes that arz Not well proved; and reward Services 
of doubtful Importance, rather above, than below, their Value, 1 muft hazard the not execut- 
ing the Law in all its Rigour, rather than to put one innocent Perfon to Death. Thefe, great 
Emperor, are part of the Virtues we admire in you; all your Cares tend only to preferve the 
Lives of your Subjects : And in this you perfectly anfwer their Vows: This is futlicient, there 
is no occafion for a criminal Judge, in order to execute the Laws of fo good « King. 7 

Make me, seplies the Emperor, like the Perfon you {peak of ; learn me to follow your Lef- 
fons fo well, that my Example may be as an impetuous, yet kindly, Wind, which catries along 
with it all Hearts ; fo that real Happinefs may be diffufed through all the Parts of my Empire +. 

When a King is folidly Virtuous, fays Kaw yan; he thus enters into all the good Counfels 
that are given him, and always atts in Concert veith the wife Minifters he has chofen. | 

Nothing is fo true, fays the Emperor; but explun yourfelf a little more circumftantially. 

A good King, replies Kau you, has no Patiion fo predominant as to advance more and more Seen 
in the Study and Practice of Wifdom, fo that he puts no Bounds to fo ufeful an Lxercife. By tbo" 
this fine Example, he fictt inftruéts all his royal Family ; this is afterwards comniunicated to 
all his Subjeéts, and in the End, fpreads among the moft diftant People. Of fo great Importance 
it is for a King to be Virtuous! 

; Tie roplsde and refpectfully receives, thefe Words, which are fo full of Wifdom. 

All may be reduced to two Points, fays Kau yau, To know the Characters of Men, and to 
render the People happy. 

Is that all? Gneaops Yu) Our good King, how perfeét foever he is, will find a great 
deal of Difficulty in this. ‘To know the Characters of People thoroughly, is never to err in 
the Choice of thofe we employ. To render a People happy is to load them with Favours, and 
entirely to gain their Love. When a Prince has fo great Qualities as thefe, what Dread needs 
he have of fuch a Wretch as When tew? What difltculty will he find to fubduc firch a Rebel 
as Myau? And what harm can a Syeophant anda Hypocrite like Kong kong do him? : 

Neverthclels, fays Kaw yau, you may add, that there are Nine Virtues which a Prince Go.4.¢o. 
ought well to know, in order to make them familiar to him: It is not enough that he has a vernment to 
geheral Notion, that fuch a Man lias fuch and fuch a Virtue: He muft moreover know what ve redu- 
Proofs that Man has given of his really poffeiling it. You afk what thefe Nine Virtues are ? at 

* I require, continued Kau yau, a Greatnefs of Soul, neither haughty nor infenfible; Nine Vir. 

anoble Indifference, but without Inaétivity ; a charming Goodnels, but without Indolence or a vogue 
Coarfinefs ; a Genius delicate, but induftrious and laborious ; a Humanity and Politenefs attended srelgin ‘ 
with Refolution and Courage; an Uprightnefs of Mind, which knows how to temper Severity 
with Mercy ; a Undetftandiug that comprehends the greateft, yet neglects not the finalleft Matters ; 
a Mind firm, but neither ftubborn nor fierce. In fhort, a Magnanimity and which yields 
only to Juftice: Thefe are the Nine Virtués upon which a Prince ought to regulate himélf, 
that he may diftinguith the different Characters of Men: For this is the gteateft good Fortune a 
King can with for, that he may reward the Virtuous, , 

Three at leaft of thefe Virtues are required ina Grandée of the Court, to enable him to 
govern his Family rightly; anda Tributary King muft have fix, in order to render the State, 
entrufted to him, happy. But an Emperor ought to poffefs all the Nine, that he may adapt the 
Einployment of every Man under him to his Capacity and Merit; that the Great and Small 
may meddle only in their own Affairs, and no Workmen be unfeafonably employed. If 
he 1s intent upon the five moft neceffary Things; it will be eafy for him to fucceed. . 

A King ought well to underftand how to teach his Subjeéts to imitate him in his Pleafures: Fee 
Therefore, he is obliged to keep a Watch over himfelf, left’ he thould fail in any Point of thofe bid Txample 
numerous Affiirs that daily occur to him. The fubaltern Officers: ought likewife to watch with- in a king. 
out any Relaxation, reflecting that Heaven devolves its Power upon the King, and that the King 
intru(ts his with them, and that confequently they are in its Place, that whatever they do may 
be confidered as the Work of Heaven +, 

It is Heaven that puts the immutable Laws of Society in order. Draw me up the five Laws The Jutice 
and let them be inviolably regarded. It is Heaven who determined the different Duties that are oh Hines 
to be obferved by Men, Regulate the Five Duties, and let every one conform himfelf to them, ten” Hea. 
according to his Rank and State: But let them always add a fincere and a cordial Refpeat, by 

equally 


(t) What regards the raifing 2 to the Throne is omitted Virtue ought to have to prevent its degenerating into Vice ; and 


here Bur it is agreed, that the Shu Aing has fuffer'd many 
Alterations ; that the half of it is Jolt; and that) what 
cicaped the Flames and che Worms has been patch’d up in the 
bef inanner they could. It was therefore thought molt natural 
to place the Advancement of Yi, ‘alter he himiclf had told how 
he draiwd off che Waters. 

(“*) Ic is in fuch Paflages as thefe, where we fee the fublime 
Brevity of Style in thefe ancient Books. Righteen Letters con- 
vey aclear Idea of chele nine Virtues, with the Quality cach 


all this ina Mannér fo lively and fo fine, that ic mutt fuffer 
by a Tranflation into any Furepean Language. . 

({) The antient Commentaries, Ching i, fy upon. this 
Place : The Laws, Rites, Rewards and Punithaieets come all 
from Heaven. Its Will is ta reward the Good, and to chaitife 
the Bad; for nothing but Good or III is rewarded or punilyd 
by Heaven. When it chatlifes or researds, ncicher Great nor 
Small can efeape it Jultice, 
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equally fhunning Hypocrify and Pride. Jt is Fleaven which advances the Virtuous; fo there 
are different Pofts in the five different Diftriéts of the Empire.” Heaven rewards the Guilty ; 
fo there are five Punifhments for five different Degrees of Guilt. Oh, how numberlefs are the 
Cares that good Government requires! Heaven hears and fecs] all, but it is by the Voice of the 
People that it judges of Kings. Heaven is always terrible, but an oppreft People routes it to 
Vengeance. Jt chattifes great and fmall without Diftinction, but Kings havea thoufand times 
more to dread than other Men. What I have told you, Sir, is the pureft Truth, but the 
main Point is to reduce it to Practice. : 

The Emperor declar’d with a loud Voice, that he could not with for any thing more true 
or more jult than all he had heard, For which reafon Kaw yau refumed the Difcourfe, and 
faid with great Modefty.: I know well that my Underftanding is very limited, but I am con{ci- 
ous that I have no other View or Defire but to employ it all in affifting you rightly to govern 
your Subjects. 

The Emperor then turning to %; Draw near, faid he, and in your turn give me fome wife 
Countels, 

What can I fay, replies 2%, or what can Tadd to the Difcourfe of Kau yan? For my Share, 
Thave only one thing at Heart, which is, to employ myfelf conftantly without a moment of 
Relaxation, How can that be, afks Kaw yau? The Waters, replies Yu, if I may fo fpeak, 
rofe to the Heavens, and overflowed the higheft Mountains, fo that the People miferably 
perifhed. In the midft of this frightful Deluge mounted upon four different Vehicles (*) I 
began, with cutting down the Woods, following the Chain of Mountains: After which, 
Pei and I taught Men to eat Flefh. I likewife made the great Rivers to run into the four 
Seas, and the Brooks to difcharge themielves into the Rivers. Hew ¢f and I next taught 
Men the ufe of Corn, and the Art of tilling the Ground: J afterwards let them into the 
Advantages of Commerce ; by means of which, all the People had whereon to fubfift, and 
the Univerfe enjoyed Peace. 

You have great Reafon, interupts Kau yau, to fay that you give yourfelf no Refpite; but 
proceed to difcourfe upon this fine Subject. : 

All depends, continued 7”, upon the Care with which a Sovereign watches over his own Per- 
fon. I allow it, fays the Emperor. Then, anfwers Yu, place your Happinefs in Virtue alone. 
Beware of the leaft thing that can difcompofe this valuable Happinefs; and above all, fuffer no 
Minift.rs about you, but fuch as are of confummate Integrity and unfhaken Sincerity. Thus 
when ‘you command, you will be inftantly and joyfully obeyed; Wecaufe you will com- 
mand nothing, but what the People will ardently wifh for. Thus, you will find yourfelf loaded 
with the moft illuftrious Bleflings of (+) Shang zi, and you will have the Glory to execute his 
Will in the new Order which he fhall eftablith. 

Behold, fays the Emperor, a Minifter who loves me ; and J, in return, love a Minifter who 
is fo worthy of Efteem. Draw near then, 2%, and hear me attentively. (-+) 

Your Labours to remove the Deluge have touched me. You are faithful, and your Merits 
are great ; you are wife in my Eyes, and indefatigable in whatever concerns the public Good ; 
in your private Character, you are modeft ; and notwithftanding what you have done, you 
entertain a very humble Opinion of yourfelf: J fay it again, you are wile, and do not boaft of 
your Talents; no Perfon can difpute your Abilities, yet you don’t vaunt of your fine Actions ; 
and all muft yield to you the firft Rank: I feek only after Virtue, and I praife only good Works. 
I entruft into your Hands the Government of the World: Afcend my Throne and Reign, Re- 
member there is nothing to fear but one (§) Paffion, and ( ||) right Reafon is of infinite Deli- 
cacy. It muft be pure, it muft be fimple, and always preferve a juft Mean. Do not anmufe 
yourfelf with groundlefs Stories, and never undertake a Defign without thoroughly weighing it. 

What is more amiable than a good King? What has he to fear except the People? Whom 
will the People honour if not their King? But how can he maintain himfelf without the Affi- 
ftance of the People? Apply yourielf thea with all your Ability,’ watch Night and Day in the 
Duties of your Charge: Surpafs, if it be poffible, the Defires and Expectations of your Subjects: 
Take particular Care of the Poor and the Miferable, and by that means your Reign will be 
eternal. The Order which I have laid before you will give peace to the World: And through 
you, Iwill fubdue all mine Enemies, Obey it then, and you need ordain no other, 


(") The Chinefe endeavoured to guefs what thefe Vehicles 
were, ‘The Text lays Z/é t/ay 5 it is true, the Letter T/e fignifies 
Jour; but it is very difficule to explain what the other Letter 
prefents to the Eyes, it is Ayn, 2 Chariot, Tay, of Aftictions, 
and Suferiags, The Reader is left to judge how fuch a Ma- 
chine could efit 7 in carrying off the Waters. 

(i) It is not, fays the antient Commentary Ching 1, tne People 
alene that reward this Goed King, for Shang ti loads him like- 
wits with Favours to reward his Virtue. 

(1) This is the Paflage omined, of which we have taken no- 
tice, and which is fupplied inthis Place. “his Difcourfe of the 





Emperor is in blank and mifcellaneous Verfes; moft of them 
being without Rhymes, and fome of them of unequal Meafure. 
If all the Shu ding is not in Verfe, a great many Paflages, like 
the prefent, are imbroidered with ir. 

(4) The Text fays, Zin fin, that is to fay, the Heart of Man. 
This is not properly Paflion, but it is the Inclination by which 
we are byafs'd ; and is as it were the inward part of the Mind. 

(fl) The Text fays, Tau fia that is to fay, the Heart of Reafon, 
tho’ itis not properly Reafn; but the. Superior part of the 
Soul, which enclines to the pureftand rightell Reayer, 
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The Speech which Chong whey is faid to have made to the 
‘i 1 hat do you fay? It is the (+) yen which gives life. to Men: As they 
ae fabjest . und different Paifions; if they had not a Mafter to keep them 


' * 
Emperor Ching tang. (*) 
O in their Duty, they could not live in Peace: But Heaven fends them a very wife King, 


f him, renders them good and happy. ae onnas yh 
pee that Kyé, extinguifhed fi the Iphee ot Reafon ; and the poor People fell as it were 
into a flood of Fire. But Heaven has given you all the Prudence and neceflary Force-to deliver 
the Univerfe from its Evils. Finith what the great Yu fo well began; follow his Footfteps, and 
re(pedtfully obey the Orders of Heaven. The King of Hya is blameable, becaule he employed 
the Name of the moft High to authorife his unjuft Commands; Heaven has chaftifed him and 
committed the Empire to you, that you may reftore the World to its primitive Happinefs. 

You know that the cruel Kye had likewife fome wife Men about his Perfon; but moft of 
his Counfellors were as worthle(s as hinaielf. In that fatal time, we found ourfelves mingled 
with all thefe wicked Wretches, like a little good Grain fow'd in a Field full-of Tares. How 
could we fhun the dangers that encompaffed us? there was no Man but trembled for himéelf, 
and Innocence was a good handle to be fufpeéted, How much then have you, Sir, to dread, 
who are adorned with (0 many Virtues? Fame proclaims them aloud every where : You are 
look’d upon as a very wife Prince, and far remov’d from all bafe Pleafures, as being entirely difinte- 
refted, beftowing Pofts only upon the moft Virtuous; and.always proportioning the Reward to 
the Merit. It is well known, that you, with pleafure, prefer the Opinion of another to your own ; 
and that you attribute to others, all the good you yourfelf do: That you never excufe, 
but are always ready to correct, yourfelf. In fhort, there is feen in you a greatnefS of Soul, 
worthy of the Empire of the World, join’d to a paternal goodnefs and tenderncfs for your Peo- 
ple, So many Virtues have gain’d you the Hearts of all. For this Reafon, the petty King Ke 
having, rejected brutally your Prefents, you was oblig’d to march againft him; and, by that 
means, begin your jult Conquefts. Was you in the Eaft? The People of the Welt impati- 
ently expected you. Was you fettling peace in the North? The Barbarians of the South fighed for 
you ; and every one cryed out in a mournful Voice, Why did he not firft come to cur Affiftance. 
Nothing was heard but People faying one to another, Let us wait"for our good King; whenever 
he fhall appear we fhall receive new Life. Thus, Sir, you fee how great the People’s Affection 
was for you, wae 
_ One muft.have no feruple to be a King, but he muft Jabour to render himélf a good King 
With this View diftinguith the Wife, and affift the Worthy: Load thofe, whofe fidelity is.Goveriment 
approved, with Glory ; and affift thofe who. have only, upright Intentions: Set Tutors over 
fuch of the petty Kings as are weak: Abridge:thofe of Power who make a bad Use of it: 

Deprive fuch as break into good order, of their Crown ; arid thofe, whofe Crimes render them 
unworthy to reign, of their Lives. Thus you will curb the Bad, and guard the Good. And 
all thefe Kings doing their Duty, you will caufe Virtue and Peace to reign all over the World, 

As focn as a Sovereign endeavours to makga daily Progrefs in Virtue, all the People will Mienibites 
have Hearts only to ‘love him: But if he imagines’ that he ‘has done enough, he is defpis'd and of Scone 
abandon’d even by his neareft Relations. Apply yourfelf with all your Heart to the exercifes duct in a 
of the greateft Virtues, that your Subjeéts may find *in you a finifhed Model, Let Juftice Prince. 
regulate all your Actions, and the pureft Reafon ferve as a curb upon your Appetite. A 
good ({]) King leaves Riches enough to his Children, when ‘he leaves them the example of hi¢ 
Virtues : I have, always heard it faid that it is the part of a King, to look upon others, as being 
able to teach hint’ fomewhat; for he who loves to be taught, enriches himfelf On the con- 
trary, a fure Method fora Prince to deftroy himfelf, is to believe that others can do him no Ser- 
vice: For it isa narrow’ way of thinking, for a Man to believe himélf felf-fufficient. Endea- 
vour to end as happily as you- have-begun: Remember that Heaven is jut; that it elevates the 
Good, and chaftifes the Bad. Follow the Laws exaétly, that you may be fure of sternal Hup- 
pinefs. ; : 


“Maxims of 


the Good : He fands in need of Food and Raiment : Sometimes 
he is in Pienty, fometimes in Want, and by Turss in Motion 
and in Reit. But. to keep himfelf triflly:jult@midtt all thete, 
he mult have the Affilance of Tien; For there is within 


(*) This Ching tang dethron‘d the Tyrant Ryé,’ in. whom the 
Family of the Aya was extindt, 
() Dleaven. 


(Il) The ancient Commentary Ching ? {peaks thus, The Ten . 





piocuced Man. and gave hima Body and A Soul. Every Man ftrait Road, which if he follows he is happy s if he forfakes it 

then hes a vifible and material Body : and a fpiritual intelli- unhappy. For which Reafon Heaven unites ittelf to Man, and 

oi Soul, Man being formed in this Manner, Tye: alls him, — conttantly affills himn to tread in this Path that conducts him ¢o 
dowt mean fimply, Usit Ter after it had given Bich a Bod Emmornality, i) . 

auda Soul, gave him feveral Laws 5 lye char it likewife alfills () This Thought is not formally in the Text; but itis the 
Jim in a more particular asnner. For Man speaks. thinks; — Senile of all this Harangue, and the Interoreters make ule of it 


adls, ditlinguithes the God tom the Dad) and the Bad from 
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to connedt what goes before with what iellows. 
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, of * 7 
Inftrutions which (*) 1 yun gave to the young Tay kya. 
"HEIR of Ching tang ! Do not prefume too much upon the prefent Protection of Heaven 

for the continuance of its Favours depends, in fome mealure, upon yourtelf, "You 

: ought not to reckon that Happinefs is to continue for ever. The conftant Pradtice 

of Virtue can alone fecure your Crown: But if you abandon Wifdom, you will infallibl 
forfeit whatever Heaven has beftowed upon you. , 
You have an illuftrious Example of this inthe King Kyé: He deviated from the Path of 
Virtue to Impiety and Cruelty. The fupreme Tyen rejected him, and afterwards look’d all 
over the Earth in fearch of forme one, who was worthy to reign inftead of this unhappy Prince : 


. As foon as fuch a one was found, it determin’d to enlighten and conduét him. But that which 


Iliftory of a 
Miniller gi- 
iven by 


Teaven, 


Tyen Joves and looks for, isa pure and conftant Virtue. This is what it requires i i 
whom it defigns to give to ie World. ; ae led 

Ching tang and I only were of that Character. As we were both equally devoted to Virtue 
Heaven lov'd us, and carried us in its Heart. For this reafon, it gave us the Government oF 
the whole World. Having, thus, both Heaven and thé People on our Side, we eafily overthrew 
the Empire of the -Hya ; not that Heaven entertain’d an irregular Affection for us, but fuch as it 
entertains for pure and folid Virtue. It was not becaufe we caballed for the diftrazes oe the 
People, but becaufe the People could not refift fo'much Virtue. When one is entirely devoted 
to Wifdom, he is always fuccefsful, always fatisfied, and always happy: But when one is Vir- 
tuous by halves and by ftarts, he inftantly proves the Reverfe of this, Happinels or mifery then 
depends upon Man himéelf; becaufe the rewards or punifhments of Heaven depend upon his 
good or bad Actions. 

Heir of Ching tang ! The Empire you poffefs is but new; let your Virtue be new likewile 
Endeavour by inceflantly reforming yourfelf, that there may be no difference between the firft 
and the laft Day of your Reign. Raifé none to Pofts, but uch as have Wildom and Talents 
But as for your firft Minifter, he ought to be a Perfon accomplithed in all Refpects; becaufe, 
it is he who is to render you folidly Virtuous, and he is to be the Channel through which your 
Virtues are to be communicated to all your People. It is hard to find a Man fo perfeét ; you 
therefore are:to ufe the utmoft Pains to enquire after him; to the end that the Minifter and the 
King, having the fame Defires and the fame Zeal, they may form, by a ftrictand intimate union 
(£) one undivided whole. ey 

True Virtue never pins itfelf down to the Opinions of a ftrange Mafter; the hears no Dic- 
tates but thofe of folid Good, which does not. always enjoin the fame thing; in following its 
Leffons, you direétly act according tq the different Circumitances ; but ftill with a {trict attach- 
ment to Uniformity, without which, there can be nothing good, Then all the People fhall 
cry; ‘ How pure and how perfectly uniform is his Heart? He is worthy of the Empire he 
has received ; and will render his Subjects eternally happy. ” 








. « ° 
The.Hiftory and Converfation of the Emperor Kau tfong 
and his Minifter Fu ywe. : 
TT HE Emperor an{wers the Grandees by a fhort Note under his own Hand, in which he 
/ tells them. ‘* Ever fince I fucceeded to the Empire of the World, I-have ftill feared that I 
had not all the Virtues requifite for right Government ; for which reafon, hitherto J have 
never ventured to give any Order. But my Thoughts being employed during the filence of the 
Night, only upon the Means of worthily difcharging my Duties; It feemed to me the Lord 
delivered to me, from his own Hand, a faithful Minifter: This is the extraordinary Man that 
is to fpeak to you in my Stead. ” ; 

The Emperor then caufes the Picture of the promifed Minifter to be drawn, according as 
he appeared to him, and omitted nothing to make a Difcovery of him, tho’ conceal’d in the 
mofl remote Corner of the Empire. A Man employed in building a little Grotto at the foot of 
the Mountain Yen, was found by the Meffengers, who thought he perfectly refembled the 
Picture which they had in their Hands, As foon as the Emperor faw him he pa atl 

Knew 


added that this Piece contains the laft Councils which / yin 


*) Is is pretended that J yan affifted Ching tang to dethrone 
(") P J 7 tang i : 
gave him, when he reed from the Court, to lead a private 


Kye. Tay kya is fuppoled to be the Son of Chiag sang, and it is 


faid thar Z su fhut him up in his Father's Tomb for three Years. 
But it is certain that in the Body of theText no mention is made 
of Tay 4a, but of Fé wang, which only fignifics, a young Prince 
in his Minority, “Norcan we an‘wer for the bo!d Aétion im- 
puted to ya, The Text perhaps only intimates, that Ja fent 
the young Prince to be infiruéted at the Burying Place, and upon 
the ‘om of Céing tang. Whatever Truth is in sll this, 1 is 


Life in repofe and folitude. 

(t) This Idea of a good King anda perfect Minifler form- 
ing one undivided Hbvle, was irongly imprinted upon the Heart 
of him or them who wrote the(e Books. They alledge as In 
ances of it, Yuu and Shun, Shun and Ty. Fe wang and Craw 


feng, But this does not exieud farther. 
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knew him, and in prefence of all his Court, made himn his firft Minifter ; fpeaking to him in 


fe Terms, 
am ee to advife me every Day, and very frequently to reprove me, 


help me to acquire true Wildom. Confider me asa piece of unharhmered Iron, 


that thus, you may The Fm- 
and that you °F Kaus 








: 1 ange great 
are to fhape and to polifh me, Confider that Iam to pafs a broad and a dangerous beh a Debts tab 
e ' . ~ arc i > sf nad, teprev'd for 

that you are to ferve me both for Bark and Oars. Confider me as a dry parcht piece of Ground, se teaults. 


j ‘6 be the kindly Shower that is to refrefh, and render it fertile. Open therefore 
Sree pour into cae all the Riches your’s contains, But be fure not to {pare me: 
Por if the Medicine is too weak, the Difeafe can never be removed. Unite all ye who approach 
my Perfon, and unanimoufly endeavour to correct me. So that as the worthy Heir of the 
Virtues of Ching tang, and the Imitator of our ancient Kings, I may be able to make my 
Subjects happy. Acquit then yourfelf faithfully of the Tafk I impofe upon you, and never 
relax in your Endeavours, till I am fuch a Prince as I onght to be. ; = tS fe 

Fé ywe anfwers the Imperor thus: Asa Piece of Wood becomes ftraight by following the eae 
Line, fo Kings become Virtnous by following the wife Councils that are given them. When 
a king is Virtuous, his firft Minifter is, of himfelf, induced to do his Duty: But if, befides this, 
a Prince carneftly defires to be advifed, who will venture to difobey his glorious Commands? 

A good King is in place of Heaven, and treads the Path that is mark’d out tohim. In obe- 
dience to its Supreme Will he divides the Empire into different Kingdoms. He eftablifhes 
‘their Kings in whom he can confide; placing about them able Perfons to alfift them in the 
Government of their States: Far from minding his own Pleafures, he thinks himéelf born only 
to make the World happy: We can fay of Heaven alone, that it (+) fees and hears all Things 
hy itfelf, and-of good Kings. alone, that they endeavour as much as they can_in this to imitate 
Heaven. For which reafon, their great ee are always. full of Submiffion and Refpect: 

People fecurely tafte the Swects of Peace. 

ee jai only sore to Kings by their iffuing forth unjuft Orders: And the Rebellions of 
the People only proceed from their Princes making War upon too flight Grounds : Beftow no 
Reward but upon Merit. Cloaths had better be locked up in a Cheft, than given away with- 
out any reafon : Before you punifh any one, examine yourfelf well. A King who perfectly 
fulfils thefe four Points, is truly enlightened ; and every thing confpires to render him happy: 
The Repofe or the Diftraétions of your Empire, depends upon thofe whom you place in Pofts. 
Give not thereforethe {mallet Employments away in Complaifance to a Subjeét, whorn you 
know is incapable to bear it: And never truft any thing of Importance to a bad Man, however 
great his Qualifications may be. Examine ferioufly before you act, whether or not the Aétion 
you go about, is good in itfelf; and tho’ it is good in itfelf, examine if it be proper at fuch and 
fuch atime, and in fuch and fach Circumftances. The Man who imagines that he has Vir- 
tue, poffeffes but.a very fmall Degree of it;.and he who boafts of his Ability, lofes all his 
Merit. 

A great Forefight is requifite in all things, as being the means of averting Misfortunes. Fa- 
vours lavithly difpofed beget Contempt, and the Man who does not bluth to be told of his {mall 
Faults, can never be guilty of great ones. All confifts in the due Regulatioh of your Heart, 
for if that is right your Government will be perfeét: As to’ what toncerns the Ceremonies, 
you are not to neglect outward Pomp, but you mutt not entirely take up with that, becaule all 
exterior Appearances mut proceed from the bottom of the Heart. In this cafe, too much Mean- 
nefs occafions Contempt, and too much Show, Perplexity : So that both thefe Exceffes are ta be 
equally avoided. 

Iam charmed, cries the Emperor, with allthat.I have heard, and: henceforth my only care Inftance of 
fhall be to conform my Life to.ir, If: I-had not you to give me wholefome Advice, I fhould not TER 
know how to demean myfelf fo as to require Virtue. : 


Fi ywe tefpedttully knocked the Earth with:his Forehead, and refum’d the Difcourfe. The Dif- ates 
ficulty, fays he, does not lye in knowing, but in practifing good. Love Virtue, Sir, you will ainitter, 


find nothing mote: fweet, and then you will refemble the ancient Kings your Anceftors. If 
I dont continue to fpeak to you as] have already done, I will be culpable, and unworthy of the 
Rank to which you have raifed me. 
It is only you, fays the Emperor, that can furnith me with fuch Literati as I would with to have: 
You know that when Wine (t) is to-be made, they throw Druggs into it, in order to ferment and 
give 


The feeond Commentary is called Ye dyang, and is that of 
the late Emperor Kang 41, who explains itin this Manner. 


(+) There are evo Commentaries upon this Paffage, and 
their Words are remarlcable. “The firlt is called Fe Ai, and ex- 


plains it thus, - 
Heaven never {peaks, yet it commands our Belief: The 
Sovereign Spirit is, always unconcerned, and yet it is to be 
dreaded. As being tupremely true it infpires us with Be- 
lief, and as being without Pafhion, it ftrikes us with Dread. 
Heaven, becaule of its Incomprehenfibility, is called ‘Spirit, and 
the Spirit, becaufe of its Immutability and eternal Duration, is 
called Heaven. When we fay, that it enforces our Relicf 
becaufe it is perfe€tly crue, the meaning is, that it poffefles 
mot necefliry and infallible Reafon. And when it is faid 
that Heaven makes itfelf to be dreaded, becaule itis impartial ; 
the Meaning is, that it is Juflice itfelf and none can infult it, 
anpunifhed, Jn fhore, it is here faid to know every thing, be- 
caule it is Eternal, Immutable, and Incomprehentible. 


Heaven is above all, and nothing is more beautiful, nothing 
more jult. It is molt /piritua/ and noft inte/ligent, and hears all 
things, tho’ it has no Bars: Not only the public Aéts of Govern- 
ment, but whatfoever is tranfacted in the molt retired and the 
temote Corners of the World lics opento its Eve. It fees thro” 
all, it penetrates all, itexamincs all. This is the Model which 
a good King fhould propofe ; neither his Jove nor his hatred is 
influenced by Caprice. In his Rewards he only has regard to 
right Reafon. And thus it may, in fome fente be faid of him, 
that, like Heaven, he hears and fees every thing. 

({) The Chineje Wine or rather Beer, is made of a particular 
Kind of Rice. When it is almoft boil'd, they mult put cer. 
tain Druggs into it to make it ferment, 
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glve it Strength’; your Councils have the like Effect upon me, they raife me, they give me a Coua 
rage, which I fhould not have, were it not fer you. When a Soup (+)is prepar'd, you know they 
take caré to put Ingredients into it, to hinder it from becoming infipid. Your Leffons have the 
fume effect upon me, they feafon my Virtuc, Labour then with me in teaching me to know 
myfelf, and be affured, that I have nothing in the World more at Heart, than to do whatever 
you defire me. ; 

To be willing to be inftructed, replies Fi ywe, isa very good Symptom, and fhews that you 
have a real defire to do Good ; tho’ you never can attain to what you fo earneftly with for, but 
by following the Maxims of our ancient Kings. If a Prince can immortalife himfelf by any 
ozher way, it is a way to which Tam yet a Stranger, 

In what the The Study of Wifdom confifts, in a Man’s being humble, (t) as if he wereincapable of any thing, 

ee but at the fame time as (A) active, as if he had done nothing, and yet could do every thing. By 

fits, “thefe means, one will fhun the two great Failings of Indolence and Pride. When a Man is free 
from thefe, his advancement in the Ways of true Wifdom is eafy and quick, Believe me, Sir, if 
you put this in Practice you will foon prove its Effects. When a Man inftruéts the Igno- 
rant, heat the fame time improves himfelf; and when he is conftantly employed in both the 
one and the other, that is, both as Mafter and Scholar, he at the fame time grows in Wiflom, 
almoft imperceptibly. But that you, Sir, may not be miflead in this, you muft always take the 
ancient Kings for your Model. 








The Shi king ; or, Third Canonical Book of the firft 
Order. 


. [ HE Character Shi, fignifies Ver/e, becaufe in cffect, all this Book contains only Odes, Songs, 
and Verfes, compofed under the reign of. the third Race, where we fee the Manners, 
the Cuftoms, and the Maxims of the petty Kings, who were fubordinate to the Empe- 

ror, defcribed. Some have only three Strophes, or Stanzas, which prefent the fame Thought, 

in three Lights very little different, except, that each Stanza feems to improve upon the preceding : 

The others appear to be in a more noble and fublime Stile. The number of Stanzas is not con- 

fin’d, but every Stanza confilts commonly of ten Lines. 7 

The Chinefe Interpreters are not very happy in decyphering thefe Verfes; for they have made 

a Syftem of them which is contradictory to itfelf; and befides, does not a great deal of Honour 

to thefe precious Remains of fo remote Antiquity : Great Praifeg are there beftowed upon Virtue, 

and many wife Maxims are found amongft them; fo that Confucius gives them great Enco- 
miums, and affures’us, that their Doétrine is very pure and very holy: From whence fome 

Interpreters fufpeét, that this Work has fuffered by being interpolated with many bad Pieces; 

for there are fome of them extravagant and impious, and looked upon as Apocryphal; how- 

ever, thefe Verfes are of great Authority in the Empire. Their Stile is very ob{cure ; this 
doubtlefs proceeds from the Laconifm, the Metaphors, and the great Numbers of ancient Pro- 
verbs, with which the Work is ftuffed. .But this very Obfcurity procures them the Efteem 
and Veneration of their wife Men. 
Diviion of  Lhele Pieces of Poetry may be divided into five different kinds. oa 
this Work. The firfk contains the Encomiums of Men, illuftrious by. their Capacities and Virtues; with 
many Inftru€tions which were ufed to be fung in the Solemnities, Sacrifices, Obfequies, and’ 

Ceremonies, inftituted in honour of Anceftors. eee tty 

The fecond contains the Cuftoms eftablithed-in the Empire, ‘ad are, as it were, Romances, 
compofed by private Perfons, not fung, but recited, before the Emperor and his Minifters. We 
find there a natural Picture of their Cuftoms, and the Defeéts, both of the-People and the 

Princes their Governors, are cenfured. : - 

The third is called Comparifon, becaufe all its Mcaning is explained by-Similes and Com- 
arifons Pe, She 2 i 

; The Manner of the fourth rifes to the Sublime, becaufe the Odes commonly begin with 

certain bold Strokes of the Marvellous, which prepare the Mind of the Reader to be attentive 

to what follows. ; 

The fifth contains the Verfes that are fulpected, and were reckoned by Confucius to be Apo- 
eryphal, That I may give the Reader fome Idea of this Work, I prefent him with fome Odes 
which P. Premare has faithfully tranflated. 


(h) The Text fays Yen mivey, Yen fignifies Salt, and AZery — Teffonsof Humiluy among the Chizefe Philofophers, but pretty 


a Sort of Fruit which gives it a relihh. rare among thofe of Greece and Ror, . 

({) This is not the only pafflage wherein Humility is recom- (a) ‘The Character of Cajur is drawn ky Lucan almoft in tha 
mended, for this fundamental Virtue is extolled in many Place; fame Words : : 
of thefe ancient Books ; and it is ordinary enough to meet with Ail efur: patat dar guid fiprreffit agendam. - 
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Selek ODES from the Shi king. 
: 24 eons 
ODE L 
A youig King defires Inftruttion from his Minifters. 








ligence which nothing can efcape, and whofe Decrees are irreverfible: Let us not 

- therefore fay, “ He is fo far above and fo diftant from us, that he never minds what paffes 

below.” I know that he confiders all, that he pervades all, and that he is ever prefent with all. 

But alas! I am yet too young, too ignorant, and too carelefs of my Duties, However, Tapply my 

felf with all my Strength, and I endeavour not to lofe time; defiring nothing more ardently 

than to arrive at Perfection. I hope that you will affift me to carry fo heavy a Burden, and 
that your Councils will help to render me folidly Virtuous, which is all I defire. 


O DE IL. 
(8). ia Praife of Ven vang, 


EAVEN made this high Mountain, and Tay wang rendered ita Defart: This Lofs 
intirely proceeds from his Fault; but Ven vang has reftored it to its firft Luftre. 
The Path which the former trod was full of Dangers: But the way of Ven vang is ftraight 
and eafy. Ye, the Race of fo wife a King, carefully preferve the Happinefs which he hath 
procur’d for you, i 
O D EI. 


In Praife of the fame. 


E who is fole Monarch, and fupream Lord, -defcends fo far from his Maijefty, 

as to take care of things here below; always attentive to the real Happinefs of the 
World, he cafts his Eyes about the face of the Earth. ‘He fees two Nations who have 
abandoned his'Laws, yet the moft High does not abandon them, he tries them, he waits for 
them; he fearches every where for a Man according to his own Heart; and he himfelf would 
extend his Empire. With this View he affectionately fixes his Eyes upon the Weft. It is there 
he ought to dwell, and to reign with this new King. ‘ ; 

He begins then, by rooting up all noxious (++) Herbs, and carefully nourifhing the good; He 
lops off the luxuriant Branches of the Trees, and ranges them in a juft order: He plucks the 
Rofes, and he cultivates the Mulberry-Trees.. The Lord is about to reftore to Men their pri- 
mitive Virtue : All their Enemies will flee before them: Heaven would give itfelf an (+) Equal, 
never was Will more abfolute. ; 

The Lord looks upon this holy Mountain: It is the Habitation of Peace, and here grows 
none of the Wood of which Weapons are made: His Reign is eternal; therefore no Trees 
we fee here, whofe Leaves fall to the Ground. It is the Work of the moft High, who has 
exalted the younger Brother in place of the elder. 

Ven vang alone has a Heart, which knows how to love his Brethren ; he forms all their Hap- 
pinefs and all their Glory: The Lord fills him with all his good things, and has given him 
the Univerfe as a Reward. 

The Lord penetrates into the Heart of (||) Yen vang, and there he finds a fecret and an in- 
explicable Virtue which diffufes its Fragrance all round. It is a wonderful Affemblage of his 
moft precious Gifts ; the Intelligence for regulating all, the Wifdom for inlightning all, Sci- 
ence for teaching, Council for guiding, Piety and Sweetnefs for endearing, Strength and Majefly 
for awing, and in fine, Grace and Charms for winning, all Hearts; Virtues invariably the fame. 
This is, as it were, an Inheritance which he has received from the moft High, and a Happinets 
which he has communicated to his Pofterity. 

The Lord has faid to Ven vang: When the Heart is not upright its Defires are diforderly, 
and it is not proper for faving the Univerfe: You are perfectly uncapable of thefe failings, Afcend 
then, firft, the Mountain, that you may draw all the World atter you. ‘There are Rebels 

Vou. I, 5s L that 


(*) Feng vanz, according to Interpreters and Hiflorians was thatthe Spoufe, which 
Father to Fi wane, who was the founder of the 3d Race. ken of here 5 the 3¢ 
(1) All this here mutt be underitood Allegoricaily, according is to fay, the Siler of 
to the Stile of the anticnt Poetry. The $4: ding, is fall of faca ()) ‘The Te 
Pidhpes. : 
(1) ‘The Letters Pacey fignifes Companizn, Fuca’, it is fome 
times taken for Man and Wiz. Some Interpreters have thevgh: 


I Know that a Man ought always to watch over himfelf; and that Heaven has an Intel = 
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that difobey their Sovereign: believing themfelves above Men ; they tyrannize over them: Arm 
yourfelf with my Vengeance, difplay your Standards, put your Troops in Aray, re-eftablith 
Peace over all, fix the Happinefs of your Empire, and anfwer what the World expects of you. 

Immediately, Yen vang, without quitting his Court, afcends to the Top of the Moun. 
tain. Re-enter into your Caverns ye rebellious Spirits! this is the Mountain of the Lord; ye 
can have no admittance here. Thefe living’ Springs are of pure-Water, where the Subjects of 
Ven vang quench their Thirft; thefe Pleafures are not for you. Ven vang has chofen this Mouns 
tain; he has opened to him(elf thefe pure Fountains: Thither the loyal Subjets ought to come: 
Thither Kings fhould repair. 

The Lord has faid to (*) Vex vang; I love Virtue pure and fimple fuch as yours: It makes 
no great Noife, nor any pompous Appearances : It is not forward ; it is not haughty ; it may 
be faid, that you have Spirit and Underftanding, that you may conform yourfelf to my 
Orders: You know your Enemy; make head againft him with all your Forces, prepare your war- 
like Machines, make ready your Chariots, march to the Deftruction of the Tyrant; chace him 
from the Throne which he ufurps. Ye armed Chariots, haften not: Ye lofty Walls tremble 
not: Ven vang is not precipitant in his March: He breathes nothing’ in his Anger but Peace : 
He takes Heaven to Witnels for the Goodnefs of his Heart: He is willing that they fhould fub- 
mit without fighting, and is ready to pardon the moft criminal, Far from incurring 
any contempt by this Lenity, He never appear'd more amiable; but if they will not fubmit to 
fo many Charms, his Chariots will arrive with a mighty Noife: In vain does the Tyrant truft 
to the Height and Strength of his Walls: Ven vang attacks, fights, and fubdues him: He de- 
ftroys his cruel Empire ; and this Juftice is fo far from rendering the Conqueror odious, that the 
Univerfe was never more difpofed to obey his Laws. 

O D E  iIy.z 


Councils given to a King. 


Grave and a majeftic Outfide, is, as it were, the Palace where Virtue refides. But it is a true 
A Saying: ‘* At prefent, the moft Ignorant have Knowledge enough to difcern the Faults of 
others; and the moft Clear-fighted are blind to their own, ” 

He who exacts nothing of any Man which is above his Strength, is fit to teach the Univerfe ; 
and the truly Wile does what he pleafes with the Heart of Man. Form no Defign where In- 
tereft has the leaft thare : Iffue Orders fc jnft that you need never to change them: And to anfwer 
thefe two Points, Preferve even the apperance of Probity and Virtue, that you may ferve as 
a Pattern to all your People? . 

But alas! thefe wife Leffons are of no farther Ufe: All is overturned ; and, as it were, buried 
in a fhameful Debauch; and becaufe this Debauch pleafes, Regularity and the Maxims of our 
ancient Kings are no longer ftudied, in order to revive their wife Laws. 

Aufpicious Heaven, you fay, does no longer proteét you: But Heaven only loves thofe 
who are on the Side of Virtue: You are in the Middle of the Stream, and ought to dread, 
leaft it carry you along. Be inceffantly upon your Guard in the fmalleft Matters, exaétly obferve 
the Hour of rifing from, and going to, Bed. Take care that your Houfe be always well regulated : 
You will render your People diligent by your Example; if you keep your Chariots, your Hor- 
fes, your Soldiers, and your Arms, in good Condition; you will efcape War, and keep the 
Barbarians at a Diftance. 

Perfect your People, and be the firft to obferve the Laws which you yourfelf prefcribe: By 
this means, you will fave yourfelf a great deal of Uneafinefs. Above all things, maturely 
weigh your Orders; and take great care of your outward Appearance; Then all will be peace- 
full, and all will be well. A Blemith may be taken out of a Diamond by. ftrongly polifhing 
its But if your Words have the leaft Blemith, there is no way to efface that. 

Never fpeak therefore but with great Caution ; and do not fay, ‘It is only a fingle Word.” Re- 
member that no other Perfon has the keeping of your Tongue; and unlefs you keep it yourfelf, 
you will commit a thoufand Faults. Words full of Wifdom are like Virtue, which never 
pafles unrewarded: By her, you affift your Friends ; and your Subjects, who are your Children, 
will become Virtuous by following your Maxims from Age to Age. 

While you are among wife Friends, compofe yourfelf in fuch a Manner, as that nothing 
may be feen about your Perfon but what is {weet and amiable: When you are in your own 
Family, let nothing that is irregular efcape you; in fhort, when you are alone in the mot 
retired Corner of your Houfe, indulge your felf in nothing that is fhameful: nor fay,’ Nobody 
fecs me: (+) Forthere is an intelligent Spirit that fees all: He comes when leaft expected, 
and it is he who ought to keep us continually watchfull over ourfelves. 


(") The following arc the excellent words of a Difciple of 
and a Commentator upon Cha Ai. 

‘This admirable Perfon, fays he, is complaifant and gentle: 
humble and pliable: To hear him, one would fay, that he nei- 
ther knows nor iscapable of any thing. Whena Heart is thus 
difpoted, with what Riches may it not be fill'd ! For which rea. 
fon the moil confpicuous and the highelt Virtue is founded 
upon the folid and unmeveable Foundation of Mumility: The 
undgitlanding of no Man, is greater than his who really thinks 


his own talents ‘very confin'd. 

(t) Chu bi fpcaks in the following Terms: A Man mutt be 
well perfuaded, fays he, that the Lord of Spirits, and of all 
Invifible Beings, is intimate'y  diffafed thro®’ all. When he 
comes, none can perevive that he is prefent; however attentive 
a Man is, the ought alivay's to fear; what “then ought not they 
to dread, who never have a thought of him! ‘Phe meaning of 
allthis sis That it is nor enough to resalate the Oudide, but we 
ought likewile to watch upon what paties within our Breatt, 


Your 
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Your Virtue then ought not to be common, it ought to rife to the highet Degree of Perfect, 
Regulate all your Motions fo well, that you may never leave the ftraight Path : Do not pais the 
Bounds pre(cribed you by Virtue, and {hun whatever can offend her. Propole yourfelf to the 
World, as. Pattern, which it may imitate without Fear. The Proverb fays, ‘* A Pear is given tor a 
Peach. You will not reap what you have fowed.” They, who tell you the contrary, ceccive 
vou ; it isas the Saying goes, “ Look for Horns in the Head of a Lamb newly brought forth. 
° A Branch of a Tree, which is eafy and pliant, takes whatever bent is given it: A wile Man 
poflefles Humility, the folid Foundation. of all the Virtues, Inforth him of the fine Maxims 
of Antiquity 5 he immediately complies, and endeavours to put them in Prattice. On the con- 
trary, he who is ftupid, thinks-you impofe upon him, and will believe notching. Thus every 
one follows his own Propenfity. ; a Moyo 

O iny Son! you fay, you are ignorant of good and evil: It is not by forceably dragging you 
along, that I would conduét you to true Virtue, but, by giving you fenfible Proofs of- all I fay + 
It is not by barely hearing my Leffonsthat you become wife, but, by putting them in Practice 
with all your Heart. To acknowledge, as you do, your Incapacity, is an excellent Difpofition 
to be foon qualified to inftruct others: For, from the Moment that a Man is no longer full 
of him(clf, nor puft up with an empty Pride, whatever good he learns in the Morning, he 
practifes before the Evening. : ; 

Supreme Tyen (*) clearly diftinguithes Good and Evil: He hates the Proud and_cherifhes 
the Humble: There is not a Period of my Life in which I am not liable to offend ‘yen: 
Then how can we have a moment of Joy in fo miferable a Life? It pafles away as a Dream, 
and Death comes upon us before we are aware. This it is what gives me Grief. I forget nothing 
that may ferve to inftruét you, yet you hear me with Reluctance. ’ar from approving my Lefions, 
they appear to you, perhaps, very rude. You fay that you have not yet attained the Peried of Life 
when Wifdom is acquired ; but if at prefent, you neglect to embrace Virtue, how can you 
arrive at her ina feeble old Age? 

O my Son! I diate to you only the great Maxims of our ancient Kings. H you hear my 
Councils, you will never have Reafon to repent. Heaven isin Wrath ; dread leaft it difcharges itfelt 
upon you and your’ Subjects, You have remarkable Examples ‘of its Condua in paft Ages. 
The Lord never deviates from his own Ways. Reft affured, that your not entering immedi~ 
ately into the Paths of Virtue which I have laid open to you, is the means of drawing down 
upon yourfelfand your Empire the greate(t Miferies, 


O DE  V. 


Upon the Ruin [or Fall] of Mankind. 


Lif my Eyes to Heaven, which appears as if it were Brafs. Our Miferies have endured for 
] along time: The World is loft: Wickednefs {preads itfelf like a fatal Poifon: The Snares 
of Sin are extended’on all Sides, and there is no appearance of Remedy. 

We once had blifsful Fields ; but Woman:-has deprived us of them: We once were Lords 
of all; but Woman has made-us Slaves, The thing: the hates is Innocence ; the thing the loves 
is Impiety. fe 

The wie Hufband rears the Walls; but the Wife, who grafps at all Knowledge, demolithes 
them. O how enlightened is fhe! She isa Bird whofe Note is fatal; and the Excels of her 
Tongue is the Ladder, by which all our Miferies defcend. Our Ruin does not proceed from 
Heaven, but from Woman. All, who will not hear the Inftru@ion of Wifdom, are like to that 
unhappy One. She has ruined Mankind. This was firft an Error, afterwards, a Crime, which 
the is fo far from acknowledging that the cries, What bave I done. (+) A wile Man ought not 
to expofe himfelf to the Dangers of Commerce, or a Woman to meddle with any thing but 
fewing and fpinning, 

Why does Heaven affli€&t you? Why do the heavenly Spirits withdraw their Affiftance 
from you? Becaufe you have abandoned yourfelf to what you ought to have fhunned, and 
left me, whom alone you ought to have loved ; you are opprefs'd with all Kinds of Cala- 
mities: There is not the leaft footftep of Modefty and Decency. Man is loft, and the Univerfe is 
upon the Point of its ruin. 

Heaven has thrown out its Nets; they are fpread over all: Man is loft, O how this affliés 
me, Heaven fpreads its Nets, they are not far off: It is done ; Man is loft: This occafions 
all my Sadnefs, 

This deep Brook hasa Source from whence it proceeds: My Grief refembles it: It is 
deep, and it comes from afar, Manno longer has what he poffeft before his Fall, and has 
involved his Children in his Mifery. ({) O Heaven! You only can apply the Remedy : Wipe away 
the Stains of the Father, and fave his Pofterity, 7 


(") Or Heaven. feem as if this World were unworthy of its Cares, yctits Ways 
(t) All Interpreters own that the Text in this Paflage is and Defgns are impenetrable, it can Qrengthen \Weaknels ‘it 
almail unintellegible fo thac we cannot an(wer for the Tran-  {elf, and re-oltablifh Order, when all leems to be ruin’. If Jize 
fition, Perhaps the Text is corrupted, perhaps it conceals wang would have chang'd, andhave become anew Man, Heaven 
fome Meaning, which we cannot come at. would have dufpended its Decree ; and the Pollerity of that un- 

(1) Tho’ Heaven (fays Chy bi) is fo far above us, that it wou'd — happy Man would not have entirely been lolt, 
ODE 
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Oo D E VIL 
The Poet laments the Miferies of Mankind. 


(k) RODIGIOUS! That Hail fhould fall fo much at this Seafon! Grief wounds my Soul, 

Pp when I fee the Diforders of Sinners. Can. they go any further? Behold the miferable 
Condition to which I am reduced ; my Sorrows increafe every Moment. Have fome regard to 
the Perplexity which I bring on my felf My Sorrows confume me, and yet Lam obliged to 
conceal them. 

Ihave received Life from my Parents: For what end have I received it, but to be over- 
whelmed- with fo many Ills? I can neither advance, nor retire. Men imploy their Tongues 
cither in flattering or deftroying themfelves: And, when I appear afflicted, I am the Object of 
their Ridicule. 

My Heart is full of Bitternefs, when I fee fo much Mifery; The moft Innocent are the moft , 
to be bewailed : From whence can they expect relief? Who will ftop thefe Ravens? Or who are 
to be their Prey ? 

Behold, this vaft Foreft full of Wood ! only proper to be thrown into the Fire. The People 
overwhelmed with fo many Misfortunes, look up to Heaven, (+)and feem to doubt of Providence. 
But when the Hour to execute its Decrees is come, no one dares oppofe it. It is the fupream 
Being; it is the fole Sovereign: When he punithes, he is juft ; and none dares accufe him of being 
influenced by Hatred. 

But the Wicked look upon what is high, as if it were low, and upon what is low, as if it 
were high, When will their Extravagancies be at an end? They call upon the old wife 
Men, and {coffingly fay to them ; Explain to us your Dreams, They are covered withSin, and 
they believe themielves to be blamelefs: Among Ravens, how can we diftinguith the Male trom 
the Female? : tox 

When I refleé&t upon the Mafter of the Univerfe, upon his Majefty, and his Juftice ; I hum- 
ble myfelf before him and tremble, left, he fhould reprimand me: Yet all my Words come 
from the bottom of my Heart, and are conformable to Reafon, The wicked have the Tongues 
of Serpents, and revile the Righteous, who are peaceful 

Behold that vaft Field: It is full of noxious Grafs which {prings from its Bofom. Heaven 
feems to play with me, as if I were a ‘Thing: of nought ; and requires an exaét Account, as if I 
had yet any thing expofed to the rage of my Enemies. Am J able to deliver myfclf? 

My Heart is plunged in Sadnefs; it is forely preffed with Grief. Whence proceed all thefe 
Diforders that are now produced? The Flame is always increafing, and it is impoffible to 
extinguith it, (¢) Ah Paw ¢f¢! unhappy Woman ! Thou haft lighted up'the Fire which con- 
fumes us. : : . 

Think inceffantly upon your laft Hour. The Path you tread is dark, it is flippery, it is dan- 
gerous. You drive a Chariot richly adorned: What are you doing? Alas!.You crufh the 


Sides of this Chariot, you let all your Riches perifh, and when all is loft, you cry for Help. 
Cruth not the Sides of the Chariot: Take great Care of its; Wheels: Watch over your Atten- 
dants: Do not fuffer fo precious a Treafure to perifh: Venture not into dangerous Places, But 
alas! my Words are in vain, no Regard is paid to them. 
The Wicked think they are well concealed: But they are like Fith, kept within a Pond ; 
they may dive under the Water ; but he, who ftands upon’ the Brink, can eafily difcern them : 


My grief to fee their mifery, is very great. 


They pafs their Daysin Joy: They are ferved with: éxquifite Wines and delicate Meats: 


Their Feafts are endlefs: They afflemble the Companions of their Debauches: They {peak of 


nothing but Nuptials and Pleafures,, 
my Tears, 


(") There are a thoufand Paflages in antient Poetry that : 


refemble the Introdudlion of this Ode ; and the beginning of — 
“! "Sentence isto be executed, that we may-always be upon our 


the fourth and the feven Stanzas, in which places the Stile is 
more Sublime and Poetical. All che Shu ding was written in this 
“Litle which continues even to this Day. 

Cl} Chu foug ching, one of the Defcendants of Chu bi, fpeaks 
in a very clear Manner, upon tbis Paflage. 

To render the Good happy, fays he, and to punith the 
Wicked, is the conitant Rule, which Heaven obferves. If in 


this wortd we dont fee the Good rewarded, and the Wicked - 


panithed, it is, becaufe the Hour that is to decide their Fate is doz 
yer come. Before this decifive Hour, a Man can, if we may 
use fich an Expreflion, baffé Heaven. Bur when the Sentence 
is pull, [Teaven certainly gets the better of all. 
day is chailis’d, ty morrow may be rewarded ; and he who 
meets wich Rewards to diy, may to morrow mect with Punihh- 
When Heaven Chaftifes, we fay it is Angry, bur Chat 
tiiiacat proceeds from Jullice, and Jultice never can be 
wrosgt up to Anger, or Hatrel: If it does not puntth Cri:nes, 
as oon as they are committed, it is naz from a weak Compaifion 








A Man whoo . 


Refleét, that 1 am left alone, and that I muft conceal even 


tothe Criminal ; but becaufe the laft Sentence has not yct pafs'd. 


‘And Heaven keeps us in Ignorance of the Moment, when that 


Guard. . 4, % 
(t)_ The Chine, who have long regarded thefe Books as fo 


‘ manyMonuments of what pafs'd at the Commencement of their 
- Monarchy, areof opinion that this unhappy Paw sé, was the Wife 


of Yavvang, which fignifes, the King plung’d, in darknefs. 
"TheWords of Chu fong ching are thefe ; It was not, fays he, Ching 
rane, who deilroy’d the Tyrant Aye, it was the Tytird’s unwor- 
thy Wife, who was the real Caule of his Ruin. [t was nat 
72 wang, who deltroy’d the crus! Chea: Ip was his Wife Ta da. 
Ie was riot the: petry King of Shin, nor the Barbarians of the 
Welt, who were the Caule of the Deftrudtion of the Blind Vew 
vang: It was Pax t/e,who precipitated him into his great Mulery, 
but alas! Altho’ he had a Pax eto ruin Him, he bad nota 
Shing tang, nora Vs varg to fuccced Him, ‘Whete few Words 
contain the Snblance of all chat we know of thefe three [Hullri- 
ous Families, 


ODE 
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i 2 vi i ; fent. 

The {mallet Worms have their Holes; the vileft Infeéts find their Fgod ; yet at prefent, 

the Pesele die of Famine and Mifery. © Heaven! Thou who juftly haft fent all thefe Mis- 

fortunes upon us, behold, how the Wicked live in Plenty, and take Compaffion upon the Jult 
who are in the utmoft Neceffity. 


e O DE VIL 
“in Exhortation on the fame Subje. 


HE moft High feems to have changed his Clemency into Fury. The People is reduc’d to 

the Brink of Mifery. Truth isno longer obferved in Words. That which never fades ig 
no longer thought of. Even thofe who are leaft criminal, becaufetheir Views are more confined, 
are wanting in Sincerity and Uprightnefs: This draws down the wrath of the Lord, and 
obliges me to warn you. 

Heaven appears deaf to our Prayers ; we muft then be feized with Fear and Grief. Heaven 
isin Wrath, we muft then examine ourfelves, and amend without delay. Let your Words be 
{weet to gain the Hearts of the People: But let them be animated with Strength to ftop the 
Progre(s of thefe Woes. ihe os 

Tho’ my Employment is different from yours, Tam, however, a Man like yourfclves, and I 
aim at nothing but to fatisfy your jufteft Defires. Hear me then attentively and without con- 
tempt, becaufe all I {peak is valuable. *You know the ancient Proverb, which imports, That 
the vileft Herbs fhould be gathered with care, and the Wood, which feems fit only for burning, 
fhould be piled up. . 

Heaven is in Anger: It would be the height of Folly to difregard its Wrath. I {peak to you 
in all the Sincerity of my Heart, and yet you mock me. You fay that I ama too timerous 
old Man; and you remain calm in the midft of Perils: But in the end, the Evil will admit of 
no Remedy. 

Heaven is enraged, yet your Palace is full of Flatterers. ‘There is no longer any Decency in 
Manners, and good Men are obliged to be filent. The People are inclined to the bafeft Actions, 
and we dare not difcover the caufe of fo many Evils. Alas, all is loft! and wife Men are not heard. 

Heaven penetrates into the Bottom of Hearts, as Light into a dark Chamber. We mult 
endeavour to conform to its Lights ; like two Inftruments of Mufic tuned to the fame Pitch. We 
mult join oyrfelves with it; like two Tablets which appear but one. We muft receive its Gifts 
the very Moment that its Hand is open to beftow. Do not fay that I fpeak to you in vain: 
Nothing is eafier to Heaven than to enlighten us: But our irregular Paffions block up the entrance 
of our Souls. 

The Sages of the firft Order are like the Trenches that furround us; thofe of the fecond 
Order, are like the Walls that defend us. Your Neighbours are like a Guard before your Door ; 
your Friends like a Prop that fupports you; and your Relations like a Fortrefs that fecures you, 

ut, if you would preferve all thefe Advantages, your Heart muft entertain Virtue without reprove : 
for, if you neglect Wifdom, all thefe forreign Supports will abandon you and leave you defencelefs. 
Can one be in more terrible Circumftances? . ; 

Be fiez'd then with Dread, when you fee the anger of Heaven ready to burft over your 
Head. Do not fuffer yourfelf to be vanquifhed by Luxury and Pleafure: Tremble leaft Heaven 
fhould abandon you, and call you toa ftrict Account. It is a true faying, that Heaven is intel- 
ligent: Whether you go out or in, it confiders all your Steps. Its Sight is compared to the 
brightnefs of the Morning: Becaufe it obferves your leaft Motions. 


O D E VIII. 
Advice to a Sovereign. 


Mighty and fupream Lord, thou art the fovereign Mafter of the World: But how fevere 

is yout Majefty, and how rigorous are your Commands? Heaven, it is true, gives Life 
and Being to all the Inhabitants of the World: But we muft not depend too much upon its 
Liberality and Clemency. I know that it always begins asa Father, but do not know if it 
will notend as a Judge. ; 

Ven vang cries out; Alas, ye Kings of this World! Ye are cruel, but your Minifters are Tygers 
and Wolves. Ye are covetous, but your Minifters are Blood-fuckers ; yet yc faffer fuch People'to be 
about your Perfons.; ye raife them to the higheft Pofts: And beciufe you. have conftrained Heaven 
to fend a fpirit of GiddinefS upon you; you place thefe. Wretches at the head of your Subjects, 

Ven vang cries out ; Alas, ye Kings of this World! As foon as ever you defire to have a wile 
Man near your Perfons, immediately the Wicked vow his Deftruction, and fpread a thoufand falle 
Surmifes that they may cover their Hatred with fpecious Pretexts. Yehearthem, ye love them; 
and thus harbour within your Palace a Troop of Robbers: For this Reafon, the Imprecations of 
the People are boundlef. 

Pen yang cries out; Alas, ye Kings of this World! Ye are with refpect to your poor People Ji 
fierce and hungry Beafts: And all your kill is employ'd in Buiding oat Souniellere more ae 

Vou. I. 5M , than 
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than yourfelves: By sot giving the leaft application to Virtue, you are deftitute of the moft folid 
Support: And your Life being but a Dream; all your Counfellors favour the Hlufion. 

Ven vane cries out; Alas, ye Kings of this World! The murmurs of your People are to you 
like the Crics of Grafshoppers ; but Anger boils in their Hearts: You are upon the Brink of 
Ruin, and yet you are not reclaimed. ‘The Plague is in the Bofom of the Empire, and fpreads 
even to the moft diftant Barbarians. e 

Vien vang cries out; Alas, ye Kings of this World! It is not the Lord ye ought to accufe 
for fo many Calamities : Impute them all to your felves. Ye would’ not hear the wife 
old Men; you have fet them at a diftance from you: But tho’ you have thefe venerable Per- 
fons no longer, the Laws flill remain with you: Follow them, that you may avert the Scourges 
that are ready to chaftife you. 

Ven vang cries out; Alas, ye Kings of this World! It is a too true Saying, “ That fair Tree 
was not deftroyed, becaufe its Branches were broken, or its Leaves beaten down, but becaufe 
its Root was fpoil'd and corrupted.” As you ought to fee yourfelves in the Kings your Prede- 
ccffors, whom you reprefent, fo you fhall, oue Day, ferve as Examples to thofe who fucceed 
you. The older the World grows, there are more illuftrious Examples for Inftruction ; yet 
it never grows better. 

I am now come to an end of what I had to fay with refpeét to the firft three claffical 
Books, and have enlarged more upon them than I fhall upon the two others; becaufe thefe 
laft are not near fo much refpected, tho’ they are look’d upon as very valuable Monuments. 








The Chun tfyu, the fourth Canonical Book of the firft 
Order. 7 


Ohititnna: HE Chun tfyt was not admitted into the Rank of the King, till the times of the Dynafty 
bout the Au- of the Han. The Book itfelf was written in the Days of Confucius; and confequently, 
geeks much inferior to the other three, which have always, and unanimoufly, been acknow- 
ledged the true King: But there have been great Difputes about the Chun ¢/j#. One Party, which 
is the moft numerous, attribute this Work to Confugius, but others maintain that this Philo- 
fopher was not its Author. Many are of opinion that it contains the Hiftory of the Kingdom 
of Li, which was the Native Country’ of Confugius, and is at prefent the Province of Shan 
tong. Others maintain that it is an Abridgment of what paffed in the different Kingdoms, 
into which China was divided, before they were all united into one Monarchy ‘by T/in fli whang : 
For which reafon, Vang ngan fhe, a learned Man, and able Politician and a Minifter of State, 
would degrade the Chun t/y#, by reducing it to the King of the fecond ClafS. Neverthelefs, the 
Chinefé have a particular Fondnefs and an extraordinary Value for this Work. 

The Actions of many Princes are there defcribed ; and their Vices and Virtues, togcther with 
the refpedtive Rewards and Punifhments attending them, are there exhibited, asin a Mirror, It 
commenices at the 4gfh Year of the Empcror Ping vang, who was the thitteenth of the Race of 
the Chew, and comprehends all that paffed during 241 Years under ten Kings. This Piece of 
Hiftory begins with Iz ong, who poflefied the Kingdom of Lit; and ends with Ngay kong 
the twelfth King, 

This Book is entitled the Spring and the Autumn : thereby giving us to underftand, that an 
Empire revives and becomes flourifhing, when governed by a wife and virtuous Prince; in the 
fame manner asin the Spring, Nature is in fome meafure regenerated, and reanimated by the 
agreeable Verdure, with which the Ground and the Trets begin to be cloathed. On the other 
hand, under a vitious anda cruel Prince, the Empire Janguifhes and appears upon its Decline ; 

The Kojo: in the fame manner as in Autumn, the Trees diveft theinfelves of their Ornaments, the Leaves 

Author of @ and the Flowers fade away, and Nature feems to be dying. A Dilciple of Confugius, whofe Name 

upon it) was Ko fet, has compofed a learned Commentary upon this Work, intituléd Que yu, that.is te 
fay, The Maxims of Government. : 


4 








The Li ki, or the fifth Canoncal Book of the firft Order. 


; : : 4 

7" HE fifth Book entitled the Li 4, which is, as who fhould fay, a Memorial of the Laws, 

E Duties, and Ceremonies of a civil Life, contains twelvé Books which Confugis had 
compofed from the different Works of the Ancients. It is believed that its principal 
Author was the Brother of the Emperor Vu vang, whofe Name was Chew hong, a Prince whom 
Virtue, Prudence, and Capacity equally recommended. 2 3 
This Book likewife comprehends the Works of feveral of the Difciples of Confuwius as well as 
of other Authors more modern and lefs to be depended on. _ The Cuftomsand Ceremonies, both 
facved and profane, are there treated of, tegether with the Ufages of all Kinds which were Price 
tifed 
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tifed, cfpecially in the Times of the three principal Dynafties of the Iya, Chanz, and Skew. i 
treats likewife of the Duties of Chileren to their F athers, ard of Wives to their Fiufhar a e 
the Rules of true Friendthip, of Civilities in ea of BOPee Funeral Honours, War, Viulic, 
y other Things proper to cement and to keep up society. ; 
gee van ae ths Compilation was made by Confugius, all the Copies were burnt 
by that barbarous Order of Tfin foi whang ; and zs no more of this Book could be recovered than 
a few Leaves, faved from the general Conflagration, and what the old Men has been able to 
retain by Heart; there is no doubt, and it is the Opinion of the Interpreters and Commentators, 
that ir is not only imperfect on account of the unfuithfulnels of the Memory of old Peo- 
ple, and the bad Defigns of fome, by whofe means there have crept in a great deal of foreign 
and apocriphal Things, but that there are found in it many Ufages which are now a days 
laid aide: Befides it isa Bock which the Chjzc/e themfelves own, ought to be read with a great 


deal of Caution. 








Of the Claffics, or Canonical Books of the fecond Order 
called Tle fhu; with the Life of Confucius. 





pofed fince by the wifeft Men in Chena, are no other than Copies of, or Comments upon ea i 
them. Among the numerous Authors, who have beftowed their labour upon thef: anci- 
ent Monuments, none has been more illuftrious-than Confugins: For daring fo many Ages, he 
has been looked upon throughout the Empire, by way of Excellence, asthe great Ma/ler and 
Ornament of his Nation, as well asa compleat Model for all wife Men, a 
Tho’ he never acquired the Title of King, yet by his excellent Maxims and great Examples, eae 
he governed a part of China during his Life; and fince his Death, the Doétrine which he collected gu'e of Go- 
in his Books, draw from the ancient Laws, has been, and ftill is, look’d upon, as a perfect Rule vernment. 
of Government. As he never had any other View in his Undertakings, Travels, or Difcourfes, 
than to revive the Morality of the firft Ages, to procure the Happinels of Subjects, by in- 
ftru¢ting their Princes, and thereby to promoté the Love of Wifdom, Juftice and Virtue through- 
cut the Empire; So his Memory isin the higheft Veneration, and hath tranfmitted fuch a Luf- 
tre to Pofterity, that it ftill fhines, notwithftanding the diftance of Time that has inter- 
vened, There is, properly fpeaking, no Family in China whole Nobility is hereditary, except Nobility in 
that of Confirgins, which {till fubfifts; and is there in the higheft Efteem. Many Authors haying ctiae only 
written the Life of this Philofopher, I thall deliver what is moft generally faid on that Subject. eo 
of Aoag fa 


The Life of Kong fa, tle,’ or Confucius. , & 


C ONFUCIUS was born in a Town of the Kingdom of L4, now the Province of Shan ‘rime of his 
tong, in the 21ff Year of the Reign of Ling veng, the 23d Emperor of the Race of Bish. , 
the Chew, 551 Years before Chrift, and two before the Death of Thales, one of the feven Sages 

of Greece. He was contemporary with the famous Pythagoras, and fomewhat earlier than 

Socrates. (*) But Confucius has had this advantage above'the other three, that his Glory has 

increafedl with the fucceflion of Years, and has arrived at the higheft pitch that haman Wifdom His Ady 
can pretend to, This exalted Reputation he ftill Maintains in the mid{t of the greateft Empire in tages ahove 
the World, which thinks itfelf indebted to this Philofopher for its Duration and Splendor.+ fone Grecian 
$Had Thales and Pythagoras, like Confugius; been contented with giving Precepts of Morality ; eee 
had neither the firtt dived into Queftions purely Phyffical, concerning the Origin of the World, 

nor the fecond dogmatized on the nature of the Rewards annexed to Virtue, and the Punith- * 
ments appointed for. Vice, after this Life; thele two Sages of Antiquity might have enjoyed a 
Reputation for Learning, lefs liable to Cenfure. 

‘Confucius, without being folicitous to fearch into the impenetrable Secrets of Nature, or to refine The Doc. 
too much on Points of common. Belief, a Rock dangerous to Curiofity, folely confined hinsfelf trines incut- 
to fpcak concerning the Principle of all Beings; to infpire a Reverence, Fear and Gratitude for eas Ms 
him; to inculcate, that nothing, not even the moft fecret Thought, efcapes his Notice ; that he we 
never leaves Virtue without Reward, nor Vice without Punifhment, whatever. the prefent Con- 
dition of both may be. _ Thefe are the Maxims fcattered throughout his Works; upon thefe 
Principles he governed himfelf, and endeavoured a Reformation of Manners, 

Confucius was but three Years old when he loft his Father Sho lyang be, who died about the , 

Age of 73. This okl Man enjoyed the highe(t Offices of the Kingdom of Song yet left no Pines 
ao Inheritance to his Son, but the honour of defcending from Ti yé, the a7th Emperor of Ss 

tt ead Race of the Shang : His Mother, whofe Name was Shing, and who drew her Pedigree 

from the illaftrious Kamily of the 2@, lived.21 Years after‘the Death of her Hufband. ~ 


T HE five Books juft now deferibed, arc of the remoteft Antiquity, and all others com- Fxcomiums 


s ¥ * 
The Author might have added, that he was Contemporary with So/u, the Celebrated Philofopher, and Legiflator of srbens. 
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ieee In his moft tender Age he was obferved to have the Wifdom of a difcreet Man; Play and 
hisYoutn, Childifh Amufements were not at all to his liking. A grave, modeft and ferious Air gained him 
the Refpect of thof who knew him, and was a Prefage of what he would one Day become, 
He had [earce attained his 1 5f4 Year, when he applied him(elf ferioufly to the Study of the anci- 
: ent Books, and furnifhed his Mind with Maxims the moft proper to regulate the Heart, and 
ue Mar infpire the People with the Love of Virtue. At the Age of nineteen he married, and had but 
“ee one Wife, and by her a Son called Pe yu, who died at the Age of fifty ; this latter left one 
Heir, caltd T/it tsé, who treading in the Steps of Confugins his Grand-Father, devoted him- 
felt to the ftudy of Wifdom, and by his Merit obtained the chief Employments in the Empire. 
He propofes When Confiugius was more advanced in Years, and thought he had made confiderable Progrefs 
Perea hein the Knowledge of Antiquity, he propefed to re-eftablifh the form of a wife Government in the 
Manners. feveral little Kingdoms, of which the Empire was compofed, and to procure by this means the 
Reformation of Manners. For then, each Province.of the Empire was a diftant Kingdom, had 

its particular Laws, and was governed by its own Prince. 

To fay the Truth, all the litle Kingdoms were dependant on the Emperor; but it often hap. 
pened that the imperial Authority was too weak to keep them within the bounds of their Duty. 
Thefe Kings were Sovereigns in their refpective Dominions; they levied Taxes, impofed 
Tribute, conferred Dignities and Employments; declared War, when they thought proper, 
againft their Neighbours, and fometimes became formidable to the Emperor himéelf. As Inte- 
reft, Avarice, Ambition, Diffimulation, falfe Palicy, with the love of Pleafure and Luxury, pre. 
vailed in all thefe little Courts, Confugius undertook to bani(h thefe Vices, and to introduce the 
oppofite Virtues in their Stead, he pos up every where, as well by his own Example, as 
by his Inftructions, Modefty, Difintereftednefs, Sincerity, Equity, and Temperance, together 
with the contempt of Riches and Pleafures, 

Accepts of His Integrity, extenfive Knowledge, and the Splendor of his Virtues, foon caufing him to be 
he RIEU known, feveral Places in the Magiftracy were offered him; which he accepted folely with a View 
uacy with of propagating his Doétrine, and reforming Mankind. Tho’ his Succefs was not anfwerable 
tat View. to his Pains, yet being lefs influenced with the Honours that were paid him, than the Love of 
the public Welfare, he prefently threw up all his Employments, how confiderable: foever, to go in 
queft elfewhere of a People more tractable, as well as more capable of profiting by his Precepts, 
Reformation OF this he gave feveral Proofs on various Occafions, but efpecially in the 55th Year of his 
wrought in Age, when he was promoted to one of the chief Pofts in the Kingdom of Li, his native 
- ningion Country. In lefs than three Months the Face of the Kingdom was chahyed ; the Prince who 
, placed his whole Confidence in him, the Grandees of the Kingdom, and the People, were quite 
different from what they were before. This Change was {0 fudden and profperous, that it 
infufed Jealoufy in the neighbouring Princes, They judged that, as nothing was more capable 
of making a Kingdom flourifh than good Order and the exact Obfervation of the Laws, the 
King of Li would infallibly become too powerful, if he continued to follow the Councils of 

fo wife and knowing a Man. oe 

OF thefe Princes the King of T/, being moft alarmed, held feveral Councils with his prin- 
cipal Minifters ; and after frequent Deliberations it was concluded, that under the pretence of an 

Defeated by Ambafly, a Prefent fhoujd be made, tothe King of Li and to the great Lords of his Court, 
a Seratagem. Of a great Number of beautiful young Girls, who had been inftructed from their Infancy in 
Singing and Dancing, and had all the Charms, requifite to pleafe and captivate the Heart. 

This Stratagem fucceeded: For the King of Lit and all his Grandees, received this Prefent 
with a great deal of Gratitude and Joy ; and not being able to refift the Charms of thefe Stran- 
gers, thought of nothing elfe but making Feafts to divert them. The Prince wholly taken up 
with his Pleafures, abandoned fhe Bufinefs of the State, and became inacceflible to his mot 
zealdus Minifters, . 

Confucius endeavoured by Remonftranceg, to bring him back to his Reafon and Duty; but 
when he faw that the Prince was deaf to all his Councils, he refolved to diveft himfelf of an 

Pg Office which could be of no ufe to the People, under fo voluptuous a Prince. Whereupon, lay~ 
ing down his Employment, he left the Court ; and became an Exile from his native Country, 
in order to feek in other Kingdoms for Minds, more fit to relifh and follow his Maxims. 

He returina He paffed through the Kingdoms of T/, Ghey, and T/t, to no Effect. The Aufterity of his 
lie priv’ Morals, made his Politics dreaded ; nor were the Minifters of the Princes willing to countenance 
falls into a Skilful Rival, who was able quickly to ruin their Credit and Authority. Thus wandring from 
grew Indi- Province to Province, he came into the Kingdom of Shing, where he was reduced to the great- 
aaa eft Indigence, without laying afide his Greatnefs of Soul and ufual Conftancy. 

It was a Sort of Novelty to behold a Philofopher, after he had gained the public Admiration 
in the moft honourable Employments of the State, returning of his own accord to the pri- 
vate Functions of a Sage, entirely devoted to the Inftruétion of the People, and on this Account, 
undertaking continual and painful Journies. His Zeal extended to Perfons of all Ranks, to the 
Learned and Ignorant, to Courtiers and Princes; in fhort, his Leffons were adapted to all 
Conditions in general, and proper for each in particular. 

Number of He had fo often in his Mouth, the Maxims and Examples of the Heroessof Antiquity, 2a, 

his Ditciples. Shun, Yu, Ching tang, and Ven vang, that thofe great Men fcemed to be revived in him, For 
this Reafon itis not at all farprizing chat he had fuch a great Number of Difciples, who were 


inviolably attached to his Perfon: For they reckon 3000, amongft whom there were a 
who 
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* who poflcfied, with Honour, the higheft Trufts in various Kingdoms; and amongft thefe were 72 

ftill_ more diftinguifhed than the reft by the Practice of Virtue. His Zeal infpired han. 
even with a Defire of crofling the Sea, in order to propagate his Doétrine in the moit dif- 
tant Climates. 

He divided his Difciples in fout different Claffes The firft was of thofe who were to cultivate He diviten - 
their Minds by Meditation, and to purify their Hearts by the care of acquiring Virtues. Thet'<™ i"? 
mott famous of this Clafs were Men ts hyen, Fen pe myew, Shung keng, and Yen ween: This eas 
laft was fnatched away by an untimely Death, at the Age of 313 and as he ‘was grcatl 
beloved by his Mafter, he wasa long time the fubjeét of his Grief and Tears. The fecond Chas 
confitted of thofe whofe Bufinefs was to reafon juftly, and to compofe perfuafive and ele ant 
Difcourfes: The moft admired amongft thefe were Tay ngo, and T/d kong. The Em i - 
ment of the third Clafs was to ftudy the Rules of good Government; to give the Mondeeies 
an Idea of it, and to teach them how to acquit themfelves. worthily in the pubhc Offices 
The moft eminent in their refpect were Jen yen, and Ki fi. In fhort, to write-in a concite ani 
elegant Stile, the Principles of Morality, was the Bufinefs of the Difciples of the laft Clas; 
among whom Tit yen, and Tjit bya, deferved very great Commendations. Thefe ten choice 
Difciples were the Flower and Chief of Configius's School. 

The whole Doétrine of this Philofopher, tended to reftore human Ni i imiti 

: ture t r He ai 
Luftre and Beauty, received from Heaven; which had been obfcured by ‘he Darknefs BP ghee a 
rance, and the Contagion of Vice. The means he propofed to attain it, was to obe fovea 
and fear the Lord of Heaven; to love our Neighbours as ourfelves ; to conquer irre he Incli- | 
nations ; never to take our Paffions for the Rule of our Conduct; but to fubmit a RaGr 
vand liften to it in all Things; fo as neither to act, fpeak, or think in any wife SSALey i. 

As his Aétions never contradiéted his Maxims; and as by his Gravity, Modefty Mildnef 1 courted t 
and Frugality, his Contempt of Earthly Enjoyments, and a continual watchfulnefs over his Con- lever King’ 
duét, he was himfelf an Example of the Precepts he taught in his Writings, and Difcourf : 
each of the Kings ftrove to draw him into his Dominions: The good Effects ‘wrought b hie 
in one ey: ting # Ser another earneftly to with for his Prefence eee 
_ Buta Zeal continually fuccefsful, and without Oppofition, would ha i i 
a z 3 r- t is folu- 
its full Luftre. Confugius appeared always equal to himéelf in the ajeatelk Difpaces and ose tn ent 
bles; which yet were the more likely to ruffle him, as they were excited by the Jeal § oe 
ill defigning Perfons, and in a Place where he had been generally applauded TI is Philofopher 
after the Death of the Prince of Chew his Admirer, became of ST ukee th i Sea 
of his Courtiers, the common Talk of the fenfelefs Populace, and the S ij ae oF heir ahd 
and Satyrs; in the midft of which unworthy Treatment, he loft nothi fis aebeancuine 
‘ But what was moft to be admired, was the Conftancy and Sieadinee he Res vee 

ife was in iminent Danger, through the Brutality of a gr Of; Me ce 
Whan ti; who hated this Philofopher, tho’ he had me et On are 

3 h ever given | 
have always a natural Antipathy, to thofe, whofe regular Life is 2 cae ain thee nee 
dijonlerly: Condueh, ”.Goyfugias beheld: the Sword lied up, ready ito give li ae 
yet tho’ the Danger was fo near, he did not difcoyer the leat Ca a Sek a eae aya 
ciples were terrified and difperfed. hg sh emedene Betula 

As fome of thofe who had moft Affection for hit i 
the Mandarins Fury: If Tyen, teplied he, protectin preston ie ie a Bae awe to avoid His Notion 
Proof, what Herm can the Rage of Whan ti do us, notrwith lube Soe 
hype aut , notwithflanding be is Prefident of the Tri- 4 

Confugius feemed on. this Occafion to fupport the Cl 
pas ee his Mafter gave hint the Blow wk ue ae nis naa ie 
fibility, founded on a notion, that the Pains of the Body d I ics 
there, has nothing in it equal to the Senti eee ene 

t i i 
Heaven extends to thofe aho ferve it. This ee SynD Fees on che: Proteclion that 
that being an infupportable Pride, but is founded n ee Teee refer ae ee * 
Tren ; infomuch that it occured to his Mind, on the vee fife an oi Rue oe unin xe 

The Virtues of this Chraefe Philofopher were ftill meee ae 
He was never heard to praife himelf, a ‘eauld bute be ae Scan ee 
him: To which he anfwered only by re atin ionfelf. ae Encomiums others beftowed on an Avevfion 
Gee UR ANG ed proaching himéelf, for taking fo little care in watching °° P= 

: ons, and neg’ ecting to practife Virtue. When an C i i ae 
and the fublime Principles of Morality which he tau he, far fi nice dee 
felf, he ingenuoufly confeffed that it was not snvenred b hi ee ane een ai: 
being derived from thofe wile-Legiflators, Yau and She y he live was much more ancient, 

According to a Tradition univerfall BN a ge un, who lived 1500 Years before him. 

. : on y teceived amongft the Chrnef?, h fi 
eae thefe Words; Si fang yew fling jin, importing, that, i the Wek, th ee ee 
¢ found. It is not known who the Perfon w. oe ehane fe the die Sarit seas fo aS 
that 65 Years after the Bisth of Chri, Min is pr whom he {poke : But it is certain, frites and 
equally affected with the Words of this Philowpher ad AC sere ne a a i 
to him in a Dream as coming from the Weft, fe t Ti ont Pree rae ahpedied 
the Empire, into thofe Parts, with Orders 1 ina fay sn Sud Tit Bile stove: Geandess of 
Wieh Hal a: tates a he : ve to return till they had found the holy Perfon 
fersers (aaker wtih che Batigers aa r : art Law which he tanght, Bue the Mef- 

Vou. L a oe . the Journey, ftopped iemewhere in the 

5: Lidies 
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Iudics, for the Place is uncertain, where they found the Image of a Man named Fo, who had 
infedied thofe Parts with his mon{trous Doétrine, about 500 Years before the Birth of Confucius ; 
anf having informed themfelves in the Superftitions of this Country, on their return to China, 
they propagated that Idolatry. 

His Death, Confucius having funifed his philofophical Labours, and in particular the hiftorical Work 
of Chua ya, died in the Kingdom of L#, bis native Country, aged 73, in the 41ft Year of 
the Reign of King vang, the 25th Emperor of the Race of the Chew, 

and lat Say- A few Days before his laft Sicknefs, he told’ his Difcipies, with Tears in his Eyes, that he 

ings. was pierced with Grief, to fee the Diforders which reigned in the Empire ; adding, “ The 
“ Mountain is fallen, the bigh Machine is defireyed, and the Sages are no more to be fien? His 
Meaning was, that the Edifice of Perfection, which he had endeavoured to raife, was almoft 
overthrown, He began from that time to languifh, and the feventh Day before his Death, turns 
ing himfelf towards his Difciples,; " The Kings, faid he, refuse to follrw my Maxims; and fince 
“© Lane no longer ufejul on the Earth, it is necefary that I fhould leave it.” 

Lamented by Having fpoken thefe Words he fell into a Lethargy, which continued feven Days, at the end 

ie Kirg of whereof he expired, in the Arms of his Difciples, When Neay dong, who then reigned in the 

: Kingdom of £4, firft heard of the Death of the Philofopher, he could not refrain from Tears, 
Heaven is not fatisfed with me, cried he, fince it bas taken Confucius from me, In effet, the 
Sages are precious Gifts which Heaven beftows on the Earth, and their Worth is molt known 
by the lofs of them. 

They built his Sepulchre near the City Kyo few, on the Side of the River Sv, in the fame Spot 
where he ufed to affemble his difciples. It has fince then been enclofed with Walls, and at pre- 
fent looks like a finall City. He was lamented by the whole Empire, but efpecially by his Dif. 
ciples, who went into Mourning, and bewailed him as if he had been their Father. Thefe Sen- 
timents, full of Veneration which they had for him, encreafing with time, he is at prefent con- 
fidered as the great Matter and chief Doctor of the Empire. 

His Perfor. | He was tall and well proportioned. His Breaft and Shoulders were broad, his Air grave and 
majeftic, his Compleétion olive, his Eyes large, his Beard long and black, his Nofe a little flat, 
and his Voice {trong and piercing. On the Middle of his Forehead there wasa Swelling, or 
Kind of Wen, which disfigured him a little, and caufed his Father to call him Kycw, that is, 
little Hill: A Name he fometimes gave himfelf out of Modefty and Humility. 

His Works. _ But it is by his Works that he ischicfly known; whereof four are in.greateft Efteem, becaufe 
they contain all that he had colleéted relating to the ancient Laws, which are looked on as a 
perfect Rule of Government: Altho’ the laft of them is more properly the Work of his Ditciple 
Mengius. The firtt of thefe Books is called Za Ayo, which fignifies the grand Science, or the 
School of Adults, The fecond is named the Chong yong, or the immutable Medium, being that 
juft Middle which is found between two Extreams, and wherein Virtue confilts. The third 
is called Lun yu, that is, moral and pithy Difcourfes, And the fourth is intitled Meng ¢s¢’, or 
the Book of Mengius: In which the Author gives an Idea of a perfect Government. : 

To thefe four Books, are added two others, which are almoft in equal Reputation. The 
firft named Hyau king, that is; of filial Refpect, contains the Anfwers which Confucius made 
to his Difciple Z/eng, concerning the Reverence due to Parents. The fecond is called Syau hyo, 
that is, the Sctence or School of Chrldren , and isa Collection of Sentences and Examples, taken 
from ancient and modern Anthors. In order to give the Reader a flight Notion of the Chineft 
Science, I fhall make a fhort Extraét of each of thefe Books, from the Latin Tranflation of 
P. Noél (one of the moft ancient Miffionaries of China) printed at Prague in 1711. To 
which I referr thofe who would be more thoroughly acquainted with them. 


Vis Sepul- 
chre. 





The Ta hyo, or, School of Adults. Zhe firft Claffical 
or Canonical Book of the fecond Order. 


Abeer ONFUCIUS is the Author of this Work, and his Difciple Zeng tse the Com- 
the Ta ty, mentator. This is what Beginners ought to ftudy firft, becaufe it is as it were the firlt 
entrance into the ‘emple of Wifdom and Virtue. It treats firft of the Care we ought 
to take in governing ourfelves, that we may be able afterwards to govern others; and of Perfe- 
verance in the Sovereign good, which according to him, is nothing elie but the Conformity of 
our Adtions with right Reafon. The Author calls his Book Za hyo, or, The grand Science, 
becaufe it was chiefly defigned for Princes and great Men, who ought to earn to govern their 

‘tice People well. ; . ; 
pence cone , All the Science requifite for the Princes and Grandecs of a Kingdom, fays Confucrus, confilts 
i. in reto- in cultivating and improving the reafonable Nature they have reccived from Zyen; and in reftoring 
eee 2° it that primitive Light and Difcernment, which has been cither weakened or obfeured by 
ture. various Paffions, that they may be ina condition afterwards to forward the Perfection of others. 
To fucceed then herein it is neceffary to begin with ourfelves; and for that end it is requifite to 
examine well into the nature of Things, and to endeavour to acquire a true Bnawietes : 

300) 
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‘Good and Evil; to fix the Will towards the love of this Good, and the hatred of this Evil 3 to 
preferve Integrity of Heart, and regalate his Manners. When a Man has thus renewed himélt, 
he will have no Difficulty to renew others: And by this means Concord and Union is quickly 
{een to reign in Families; the Kingdoms are governed according to the Laws ; and the whole 
Empire enjoy perfect Peace and Tanquillity. SA 

The Doétor ‘Teng, to give his Mafters Dodtrine its fall Extent, explains it in ten Chapters. In Ghats ta! 
the firft he thews from the Text of the canonical Books, and the Examples of fome ancient, (vig cun- 
Emperors, wherein renewing ourfelves confitts ; and what muft be done to reftore reafonable sin:. 
Nature, to that primitive Light which it received from Heaven. a, 

In the fecond he teaches, in what manner the Minds and Hearts of People are to be renewed, SP * 

Inthe third he fhews, what courfe muft be taken to attain Perfection. He propofes as a Patern Oa 
the Application of a fkilful Workman, who defires to do his Work in Perfection ; and quotes eet ieeces 
Inftances of feveral Princes, who were continually attentive to the Regulation of their Actionstion, 
and Conduét. 

In the fourth he demonftrates, that before all things, a Man ought to Study his own Perfec- Chap. 4. 
tion, and that then it will be eafy to render others perfect. 

In the fifth he explains, what it is to penetrate the Nature of Things to the bottom, in order 
to come to a perfect Knowledge of Good and Evil. 

In the fixth he teaches, that we ought not todeccive ourfelves, but apply with a fincere Heart Chap. 6. 
to the Study and Practice of Virtue; to fix the Will in the love of Good and the hatred of Evil ; Thi ovr 
and to put ourfelves with regard to both, in the fame Difpofition as we are with regard to Beauty, pe fincere. 
which we are prone to love, and Uglinefs which we are naturally inclin’d to hate. 

In the feventh he fhews, that in order to regulate our Manners, we muft know how to Ee 
govern the Heart; and above all, to mafter the four principal Paflions, capable of introducing verm inet 


Chir. 3. 


ro the Paf- 
Trouble and Confufion, vz. Joy, Sadnefs, Anger and Fear. That inreallity thefe Paffions are tions. 
infeperable from human Nature, but can never hurt the Perfon who knows how to bridle therm ; 

and that the Heart is like a polifhed Mirror, which is not fullied by the Objects it reflects. 

In the eighth he fhews, that to eftablifh Union and Peace ina Family, the Father muft ek 8. ; 
know how to govern his Affections, that he may not be fway’d by a blind Love; but in all things, saan” 
follow the Light of found Reafon: For otherwife he will never be able to tee either the Faults of 
thofe he loves, or the good Qualities of thofe to whom he has taken an Averfion. 

“In the ninth he proves, that the wife and prudent Manner, by which Families are regulated, Sian, @. 
is the Bafis of good Government ina Kingdom ; that it is the fame Principle which aétuates gion of ba. 
and gives motion to both of them; that if we reverence and obey our Parents, we will alfo milics is the 
reverence and obey the King; that if in the Orders which are given, his Children and Domef- Has oe 
tics, are treated with Mildnefs, the fame Lenity will be extended towards his Subjeéts; that this : 
was the wife Council which the Emperor V# vang gave to the King his Brother, faying, Love 
your People as a tender Mother loves ber young Child; that this Love is infufed by Nature, and 
requires no Study; that a Maid before her marriage, was never known to ftudy how to manage 
in fuckling her Child ; that a wife Prince receives the fame Inclination from Nature ; that his 
Jixample is the Rule by which his Family is governed, and the government of his Family, the 
Model for the government of his Dominions. 

In the tenth Book he thews, that to govern a State well, a Prince ought to judge of others Chap. 10. 
by himéfelf; that he ought to avoid impofing on his Subje€ts any Commands, which he would fone 
not be pleafed to find in the Orders of one who had a right tocommand him; that he ought to rae an 
gain the Hearts of his Subjects by his Virtue, and infpire them with the Love of it by his Exam- 
ple; that the Happinefs of a State does not confift in Gold and Silver, but in its abounding 
with virtuous Men; that a wife Prince ought, above all things, to be very careful in chufing 
his Minifters ; that he fhould caft his Eye upon none but juft, wife, honcft and difinterefted Per- 
fons; that the Hearts of his Subjects is an inexhauftble Treafure to him; that he will lof his 
Riches if he fecks to heap them up, and that if he di(tributes them liberally among his People, 
he will never fail to be Rich; that in fhort, he will never tafte Happinefs, but in proportion 
as he renders his People happy, and prefers the public Good to his own private Intereft, 











Chong yong, or, The immutable Medium. The fecond 
Claffical, or Canonical Book of the fecond Order. 


TITS Work, of which Confugius isthe Author, was publifhed by his Grandfon T/é tse; Abra of 
And treats of the Medium which ought to be obferved in all Things. Chong fignifies *® Cs 
Middle or Mean, and by Yong is underflood that which is conflant, eternal and immutable, a 
He undertakes to prove that every wife Man, and efpecially thofe who are entrufted with the 
Government of Nations, ought to follow this Middle, in which Virtue confifts. He begins 7 he Do€rine 


with a Definition of human Nature and its Paflions: Then he introduces divers Examples Of, pe tee 


dium, 


Virtues, 
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Indies, for the Place is uncertain, where they found the Image of a Man named Fo, who had 
infected thofe Parts with his mon{trous Doétrine, about 500 Years before the Birth of Confucius; 
af having informed themfelves in the Superilitions of this Country, on. their return to China, 
they propagated that Idolatry. : : : 

Confucius having finifhed his philofophical Labours, and in particular the hiftorical Work 
of Chua tfyd, died in the Kingdom of L4, his native Country, aged 73, in the gift Year of 
the Reign of King vang, the 25th Emperor of. the Race of the Chew. 


- A few Days before his laft Sicknefs, he told’ his Difcipies, with Tears in his Eyes, that he 


was pierced with Grief, to fee the Diforders which reigned in the Empire ; adding, “ The 
© Mountain is fallen, the high Machine is deftroyed, and the Sages are no more to be fren.” His 
Meaning was, that the Edifice of Perfection, which he had endeavoured to raife, was almoft 
overthrown, He began from that time to languifh, and the feventh Day before his Death, turns 
ing himfelf towards his Difciples ; ” The Kings, faid he, refufe to follow my Maxims; and fince 
“Tam no longer ufeful on the Earth, it is necefary that [ fhould leave it.” 


Lamented ty Having fpoken thefe Words he fell into a Lethargy, which continued feven Days, at the end 
me Ring of whercof he expired, in the Arms of his Difciples.’ When Ngay ong, who then reigned in the 
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Kingdom of £2, firft heard of the Death of the Philofopher, he could not refrain from Tears, 
Heaven is not fatisfied with me, cried he, fice it has taken Confucius from me. In effet, the 
Sages are precious Gifts which Heaven beftows on the Earth, and their Worth is moft known 
by the lofs of them. 

They built his Sepulchre near the City Kyo few, on the Side of the River Su, in the fame Spot 
where he ufed to aflemble his difciples, It has fince then been enclofed with Walls, and at pre- 
fent looks like a finall City. He was lamented by the whole Empire, but efpecially by his Dif. 
ciples, who went into Mourning, and bewailed him as if he had been their Father. Thefe Sen- 
timents, full of Veneration which they had for him, encreafing with time, he is at prefent con- 
fidered as the great Malter and chief Dodtor of the Empire. 

He was tall and well proportioned. His Breaft and Shoulders were broad, his Air grave and 
majeftic, his Complection olive, his Eyes large, his Beard long and black, his Nofe a little flat, 
and his Voice ftrong and piercing. On the Middle of his Forehead there wasa Swelling, or 
Kind of Wen, which dishgured him a little, and caufed his Father to call him Kyew, that is, 
little Hill: A Name he fometimes gave himfelf out of Modefty and Humility, 

But it is by his Works that he is chiefly known; whereof four are in greate(t Efteem, becaufe 
they contain all that he had colleéted relating to the ancient Laws, which are looked on asa 
perfect Rule of Government: Altho’ the laft of them is more properly the Work of his Ditciple 
Mengius, The firft of thefe Books is called Ia hyo, which fignifies the grand Science, or the 
School of Adults. The fecond is named the Chong yong, or the immutable Medium, being that 
juft Middle which is found between two Extreams, and wherein Virtue confifts. The third 
is called Lun yu, that is, moral and pithy Difcourfes, And the fourth isintitled Meng tsi, or 
the Book of Mengius: In which the Author gives an Idea of a perfect Government. : 

To thefe four Books, are added two others, which are almoft in equal Reputation. The 
fit named Ayau king, that is; of filial Refpect, contains the An{wers which Confurius made 
to his Difciple Z/eng, concerning the Revercnce due to Parents, The fecond is called Syau hyo, 
that is, te Science or School of Chrldren , and isa Collection of Sentences and Examples, taken 
from ancient and modern Anthors. In order to give the Reader a flight Notion of the Chincfe 
Science, I fhall make a fhort Extraét of each of thefe Books, from the Latin Tranflation of 
P. Noél (one of the moft ancient Miffionaries of China) printed at Prague in 1711. To 
which I referr thofe who would be more thoroughly acquainted with them. 
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( ee UCIUS is the Author of this Work, and his Difciple Zeng ts¢ the Com- 
mentator, This is what Beginners ought to ftudy firft, becaufe it is as it were the firft 
entrance into the ‘Yemple of Wifdom and Virtue. It treats firft of the Care we ought 

to take in governing ourfelves, that we may be able afterwards to govern others; and of Perle- 

verance in the Sovereign good, which according to him, is nothing elfe but the Conformity of 
our Aétions with right Reafon. The Author calls his Book Za hyo, or, The grand Science, 
becaufe it was chiefly defigned for Princes and great Men, who ought to Icarn to govern their 

People well. 

Allthe Science requifite for the Princes and Grandecs of a Kingdom, fays Confuczus, confilts 
in cultivating and improving the veafonable Nature they have reccived from yen; and in reftoring 


“to it that primitive Light and Difcernment, which has been cither weakened or obfcured by 


various Paffions, that they may be ina condition afterwards to forward the Perfeétion of others. 
To fucceed then herein it is neceffary to begin with ourfelves; and for that end it is requilite to 
examine well into the nature of Things, and to endeavour to acquire a true Knowledge of 

Good 
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“Good and Evil; to fix the Will towards the love of this Geod, and the hatred of this Ewil ; to 
preferve Integrity of Heart, and regalate his Manners. When a Man has thus renewed himfelt, 
he willhave no Difficulty to renew others: And by this means Concord and Union is quickly 
{een to reign in Families; the Kingdoms are governed according to the Laws ; and the whole 
Empire enjoy perfect Peace and Tanquillity. td 

The Doétor Teng, to give his Mafters Doétrine its full Extent, explains it in ten Chapters. In eae As 
the Arft he fhews from the Text of the canonical Books, and the Examples of fome ANCIENE ye cing ‘cat 
Emperors, wherein renewing ourfelves confifts; and what muft be done to reftore-reafonable iix.. 
Nature, to that primitive Light which it received from Heaven. : 

In the fecond he teaches, in what manner the Minds and Hearts of People are to be renewed. ©™P >. 
Inthe third he fhews, what courfe muft be taken to attain Perfection. He propofes as a Patern Char. 3. 
the Application of a fkilful Workman, who defires to do his Work in Perfection ; and quotes eae. 
Inftances of feveral Princes, who were continually attentive to the Regulation of their Actionstion. 

and Conduct. 

In the fourth he demonftrates, that before all things, a Man ought to Study his own Perfec- Chap. 4. 
tion, and that then it will be eafy to render others perfect. 

In the fifth he explains, what it is to penetrate the Nature of Things to the bottom, in order 
to come to a perfeét Knowledge of Good and Evil. 

In the fixth he teaches, that we ought not todeccive ourfelves, but apply with a fincere Heart Chap. 6. 
to the Study and Practice of Virtue; to fix the Will in the love of Good and the hatred of Evil ; Ie, 
and to put ourfelves with regard to both, in the fame Difpofition as we are with regard to Beauty, be fincere. 
which we are prone to love, and Uglinefs which we are naturally inclin’d to hate. 

In the feventh he fhews, that in order to regulate our Manners, we muft know how to Bal 7 

. . . . ow to go- 
govern the Heart; and above all, to mafter the four principal Paffions, capable of introducing 
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Trouble and Confufion, vz. Joy, Sadnefs, Anger and Fear. That in reallity thefe Paffions are fons. 
infeperable from human Nature, but can never hurt the Perfon who knows how to bridle them , 
and that the Heart is like a polifhed Mirror, which is hot fullied by the Objects it reflects. 

In the eighth he fhews, that to eftablifh Union and Peace ina Family, the Father muft Chap. &. 
know how to govern his Affections, that he may not be fway’d by a blind Love, but in all things, a 
follow the Light of found Reafon: For otherwife he will never be able to fee either the Faults of 
thofe he loves, or the good Qualities of thofe to whom he has taken an Averfion. 

‘In the ninth he proves, that the wife and prudent Manner, by which Families are regulated, SIF 8: 
is the Bafis of good Government in a Kingdom ; that it is the fame Principle which aétuates iio, Ae 
and gives motion to both of them; that if we reverence and obey our Parents, we will alfo milics isthe 
revercnce and obey the King; that if in the Orders which are given, his Children and Domef- 2% of Go- 
tics, are treated with Mildnefs, the fame Lenity will be extended towards his Subjeéts; that this Saran 
was the wife Council which the Emperor Vii vang gave to the King his Brother, faying, Love 
your People as a tender Mother loves ber young Child; that this Love is infufed by Nature, and 
requires no Study; that a Maid before her marriage, was never known to {tudy how to manage 
in fuckling her Child ; that a wife Prince receives the fame Inclination from Nature ; that his 
J:xample 1s the Rule by which his Family is governed, and the government of his Family, the 
Model for the government of his Dominions. 

In the tenth Book he fhews, that to govern a State well, a Prince ought to judge of others Chap. ro. 
by himéfelf; that he ought to avoid impofing on his Subjeéts any Commands, which he would eae 
not be pleafed to find in the Orders of one who had a right tocommand him; that he ought to pe te 
gain the Hearts of his Subjects by his Virtue, and infpire them with the Love of it by his Exam- 
ple; that the Happinefs of a State does not confift in Gold and Silver, but in its abounding 
with virtuous Men; that a wife Prince ought, above all things, to be very careful in chufing 
his Minifters ; that he thould caft his Eye upon none but juft, wife, honeft and difinterefted Per- 
fons ; that the Hearts of his Subjects is an inexhauftble Treafure to him; that he will lofe his 
Riches if he fecks to heap them up, and that if he diftributes them liberally among his People 
he will never fail to be Rich; that in fhort, he will never tafte Happinefs, but in proportion 
as he renders his People happy, and prefers the public Good to his own private Intereft, 
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HIS Work, of which Confugius isthe Author, was publifhed by his Grandfon Te ¢s¢: Abfra& of 
And treats of the Medium which ought to be obferved in all Things. Chong fignifies ‘Ne Cs 
Middle or Mean, and by Yong is underflood that which is conflant, cternal and iaunutable © 
He undertakes to prove that every wife Man, and efpecially thofe who are entrufted with the 
Government of Nations, ought to follow this Middle, in which Virtue confitts. He begins The DeArine 


with a Definition of human Nature and its Paffions: Then he introduces divers Examples oh Me. 


Virtues, 
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Virtacs, and among the reft, of Piety, Fortitude, Prudence, and filial Refpeét; as fo many 
Patterns of the Mcdiuin that ought to be obferved. He fhews afterwards that this Medium 
and the Practice of it, is the right and true Path fora wife Man to take, in order to arrive x 
the higheft Pitch of Virtue. 
The firt Ar. This Book is divided into 33 Articles, Inthe firft he fays, that the Law of Heaven is 
ticl:, Reafon engraven even in the Nature of Man; that the Conduét of this Nature, or rather the fecret 
re Ruleot Light that direéts his Reafon, is the right Path which he ought to follow in his Aédtions, and 
tions, becomes the Rule of a wife and virtuous Lite; that he muft never ftray from this Path, for 
which Canfe a wife Man ought inceffantly to watch over the Motions of his Heart and his 
Pailions; that thefe Paftions keep the Middle, and incline neither to the right nor left when they 
are calm; that if we know how to curb and moderate them when they rife, they are then 
agreeable to right Reafon ; and, by this Conformity, Man keepsin that right Way, that Medium 
which is the Source and Principle of virtuous Actions. ; 
The 2d, 34, Inthe fecond Article, and fo to the twelfth, he deplores the unhappy State of the Generality 
Fhe of Mankind, whereof fo very few follow this Middle wherein Virtue confifts. He enters next 
feveral Vir- into a Detail of certain Virtues, and explains what is the Middle of Prudence, Piety and For- 
tues, titude ; confirming his Doétrine by Examples of the ancient Emperors, and fome Ditciples of 
Confucius. 
The vath & In ie twelfth and thirteenth Articles, he makes it appear, that this Science of the Medium js 
yh ih fublime, difficult and fubtile in Speculation, but in Pratice eafy and common; that-it extends to 
astePraice. the moft ordinary Adtions of Life, as the Refpeét a Child owes to its Parent, the Deference 
due from a younger Brother to an Elder, and the Sincerity ufual between Friends. 
The a4th. In the fourteenth he fhews, that in keeping thé Medium, a wife Man confines himéclf to the 
Ffeasof Duties of his Employment, and does not meddle with other Affairs; that whatever Circum- 
Pepin the flances, State or Place he is in, he is always the fame, always Mafter of himfelf, being equally 
fteady amidft the hurry of Bufinef, and in the repofe of a private Life ; that as he is never proud 
nor haughty in great Profperity, fo he difcovers nothing mean or grovelling in a low and abject 
Condition. x 
The isth Irom the fifteenth Article to the twenty firft, he brings Examples of Princes, who both 
ae of Pam: poffeffed and praétifed the Science of the Medium; among(t the reft he cites the Emperor Shun, 
ve Ven vang and Vii vang; affirming that Heaven rewarded the Reverence they payed their Parents, 
by advancing them to the Empire, and loading them with Riches and Honours. Afterwards 
he gives an Account of the Ceremonies, which thefe Princes:inftituted as well to honour the 
Lord of Heaven, as to give public Marks of their Mindfulnefs of, and Refpeét for the Memory 
of their deceafed Parents. s 
The zoch. In the twentieth he fhews, that to govern others well, we muft know how to govern our- 
eRe felves; that the Regulation of Manners confifts principally in three Virtucs, v/z. Prudence, 
egulidng Integrity of Heart, and Fortitude ; that Prudence is neceffary for difcovering the juft Medium 
tae Manners. in queftion ; Integrity of Heart for purfuing it, and Fortitude for perfevering therein. Next 
he enumerates nine Virtues which an Emperor ought to be poffeffed of, in order to govern 
Thofe reaui. Wilely. (1.) He muft regulate his whole Life and Conduét. (2.) He muft honour wife Men 
red in Trin in a particular Manner. (3.) He muft love his Parents tenderly. (4.) He muft treat the prime 
cess Minifters of the Empire with Diftinétion. (5.) He muft treat the Mandarins, and thofe who 
a{pire to Offices, as he is treated himfclf. (6.) He muft take Care of his Subje@s as his own 
Children. (7.) He muft draw into his Dominions fuch as excell in any ufeful Art or Profef- 
fion, (8.) He muft give a kind Reception to Strangers, and the Ambaffadors of other Princes. 
(9.) He mult keep all the Kings of the Empire, and the tributary Princes within the Bounds of 
their Duty —— After this he explains the Advantages which will accrue to a Prince, by the 
and their Practice of thefe nine Virtues. If his Life be well regulated, it will ferve as a Patern to his Subjetts, 
LR. who will form their Manners by hisExample. If he honours wife Men, their Advice and Inftruc- 
tions will be of great fervice to him, in governing himfelf and others prudently. If he loves his 
Parents and Relations, they will not look on hisGrandeur and Advancement with an evil Eye; but 
willjoin in their Endeavours to maintain his Dignity and Power, If he treats the prime Minifters 
of the Empire with Honour, they will affitt him both with their Councils and Intereft in any dif- 
ficult and perplexing Affair; and he will Know what Refolutions he had beft to take: If he has the 
fame regard for the other Mandarins as himfelf, their Gratitude to fo good a Prince, will make 
them move zealeusand punctual in the Execution of their Trufts. If he takes care of his Sub- 
je@ts as if they were his Children, they will love him as if he was their Father. If he draws 
all forts of fkilful Artifts into his Empire, they will bring with them Riches and Plenty, If 
he receives Strangers kindly,, the four Quarters of the World will refound with his Fame, and 
the number of his Subjects will be encreafed, by the People who will come from all Coun- 
trics to tafte the Swects of fo wife a Government. Laflly, if he keeps the- tributary Princes 
within their Duty, his Authority will be refpected, and Peace will reign in the Empire. 
The tgs, In the twelve following Articles, he makes it appear that thefe Virtues do not dcterve that 
‘rnuntze Name, if they be not real and free from all Difguile ; that Truth is the cflence’of all Virtue; 
ce of that the prudent Man who would follow the Meditm in which Virtue confilts, ought to apply 
ms himélf to the Study of Tryth; that it refides in the ITeart by the AffeGion, and appears out- 
wardly by the Pragtice; that when a Man has once acquired it, he extends his Views ‘and 
Astention to every thing, forcfccing what is to come, as if it was prefent; that in thort, : 
; he 


‘ 
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he who has attained to the Perfection of true Virtue, be poffeffed of the Sovereign power, he 
can cftablifh. no Laws but what are wile, and for the good of the People, 

Laftly, in the 33d Article, he proves, that to acquire this Perfection in which the... piss 
Medium of Virtue confifts, it is not neceffary to perform difficult, painful and extraordinary ection ety 
Things ; it faffices to apply himfelf particularly to this Virtue, which tho’ hidden within us and’ a8 
not vifible to the Eyesof Men, will yet thew itfelf outwardly, become known and {admired : 

Juft as a Fifh, which hides itfelf at the bottom of clear Water, always appears above, He fupports 
this Doétrine by fome inftances of the ancient Emperors Ven vang and V4 vang, who are {po- 
ken of in the canonical Books, intitled J Aing, Shu king and Shi king. 
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Articles; which confift only of Queftions, Anfwers and Sayings, either of Confugius OMe 
his Difciples, on the Virtues, good Works, and the art of governing well: Excepting \toral Sen. 
the ten Articles, wherein the Difciples of Confugius give a particular account of the outwardtences. 
Behaviour of their Mafter. We find in this Colleétion, as fine Maxims and Sentences of Mora- 
lity, as any afcribed to the feven wife Men of Greece, fo much cry’d up. As it is not poflible to 
give the Subftance of fo many fcattered Maxims, I fhall only offer a brief Account of the prin- 
cipal Matters treated of in each Article, ; ; 

In the firft he gives the Charaéter of a wife Man, and fhews what are his Virtues and Dutics:. ‘rhe Cha- 
in every condition of Life, whether he be in a private Station, or at the Helm of Affairs. Herd a 
fays, among other things, that it is impoflible a Flatterer fhould be Virtuous: to which the Di ~ """ 
ciple of Confugius adds, that he examined himfelf every Day, with refpect to three Things. 

(1.) If when he undertakes to do any one a Piece of Service, he applies himfelf wholly to it, 
and without Referve; (2.) If in converfing with his Friends, he behaves with Caudour and 
Fanknefs; (3.) If after he has heard his Mafter’s Doétrine, he takes care to benefit by it and 

ut it in Praétice. He fays likewife, that he who ftudies Wifdom, does not grieve for being 
fia known to Men, but becaufe they are not fufficiently known to him. 

In the fecond he fpeaks of the Duties of a Prince, who would govern his Subjects well ; and 2. How to 

of the Reverence due from Children to their Parents. He informs us by what Signs to diltin- Know 4 wile 
guifh a wife Man; with what Care we ought to avoid the evil Sects Gc, Would you know,” 
‘fays he, whether a Man be wife or not? Examine well his Actions: If they are bad, he is but 
too well known: If they are good, try to find out the Motive that influenced him. Carry your 
Curiofity yet farther: Examine what his Inclinations are, and what he takes moft Delight in; 
After this it will be in vain for him to counterfeit, fince you have difcovered what he really is af 
the Bottom. He who approves of the evil Seéts, fays he again, fuch as thofe of the Ho shang 
and Tau ts¢ Bonzas, does great Hurt to himéfelf, and Injury to, the Empire. There is no true 
Doétrine but that which we have received from the ancient Sages; which teaches us to follow 
right Reafon, to preferve Integrity of Heart, to retain a decent Behaviour, to correct our Fanlts 
and reform our Manners. 

In the third he gives a particular Account of the Ceremonies prefcribed for honouring deceafed 5. Honour 
Parents ; and rebukes thofe who neglect or tranfgrefs them. He fpeaks of the Worfhip duc to! deceated 
Spirits; of the imperial Laws, Mufic, and the Method of hooting with the Bow (+). Parents 

In the fourth he {peak of the Duties of Children towards their Parents. He thews the Diffe- p,.: 
rence between an honeft Man and a Knave, a wife Man anda Fool. Thefe following are fome ot Childeen° 
of his Maxims; we may judge even by Men's Faults, whether they are virtuous or not. A Parents, 
virtuous Man fcarce ever offends, but thro’ excefs of Affection and Gratitude ; a malicious 
Man commonly fins thro’ exeefs of Hatred and Ingratitude. The wife Man has nothing in 
View, but the Beauty of Virtue; and the Fool thinks of nothing but the Conveniences and 
Pleafures of Life. The wife Man does not grieve for want of being advanced to great Employ- 
ments, but hecaufe he wants the neceflary Qualifications for rendering him worthy of them. In 
beholding the Virtues of wife Men we are wile if we imitate them: In beholding the Vices 
of wicked Men, we are virtuous if we found ourfelves, and examine if we be not fubjeét to 
the fame Vices, 

In the fifth, Confugius gives his judgment with refpeét to the Qualifications, Difpofitions, « Charae 
Virtues and Failings of fome of his Difciples, He panies for ere one named Ti sare a Dit 
who having been advanced thrice to the Office of prime Minifter, in the Kingdom of Li (now Srl ot 
the Province of Hii quang) difcovered no fign of Joy; and having been as often deprived *”57" er 


of ce Dini: fhewed no fign of Concern, To which he adds: I judge from thence that he 
OL ; 
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T H1S Book is a Collection of Sentences and moral Difcourfes, and divided into twenty Abtma of 
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(1) In this exercife, which was to teach them Archery, the — Boar. 
Skin of a Beall was fet up fora Mark. For the Emperor it But; the King $0, the Mandarin 70, and the Man of Letters 50. 


was a Bear's.fkin; for a King, the Skin of a Stags fora Man- Which different Dillances, denoted if i 
; in \ King, ; 7 ere ances, the difkrent Degreesof Powe 
darin, that of a Tyger’s Skin; and for one of the Literati, thatofa and Authority; : aa OF eres 


The Emperor, in thooting, flood 129 Paces from the 
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ia an excellent Minifter, but dare not affirm he was Virtuous; for to be fure of that, I fhould 
have been able to dive into his Thoughts, and know if he pofleffed Integrity of Heart. He’ 
teaches afterwards, that we fhould not judge of a Man’s Virtue by fome outward Aétions, which 
often have only the appearance of Virtue; for that true Virtue dwells in the Heart, and in its 
natural Reétitude. 
6. Their In the fixth Con ue pits, makes known fome of his Difciples, whom he judges fit for Govern= 
Pane ment ; and praifes their extraordinary Zeal to learn and improve, Then he treats of the Manner 
one" to be oblerved in giving and receiving [Prefents.] Next he explains the Qualities of true Virtue; 
My Difciple Yen whey, fays he, wes reduced toextream Poverty, having nothing to fubfift on but 
Rice and Water ; yet in this State of Indigence ke never loft bis ufiial Tranquility and Joy: Such a 
Man TI call a true Sage Icall him a virtuous Man, who firft bears with Conflancy 
_ all the Difficulties that occur in acquiring Virtue; and afterwards thinks of tafting the Sweets 
* which are found in the Poffefion of ‘it. A virtuous Man may Siffer bimfelf to be deceived 
Jofar as to believe Falfhoods, but never fo far as to do what is evil, 
9. Kong fi In the feventh, he relates the mean Opinion Confugius had of himfelf, and the Encomiums 
t's, humble heftowed on him by his Difciples. “Jt was not I fatd the Philofopher, who invented the Doétrine 
Then which I teach you: Itake it from the Ancients, from whom I learned it. e faid another 
time, that he was continually uneafy on four Accounts. Firft, becaufe he had made too little 
Progrefs in Virtue; Secondly, becaufe he was not eager enough in purfuit of his Studies ; Thirdly, 
becaufe he did not give himfelf up to the Duties which Juftice preicribes; Fourthly, becaufe 
he was not fufficiently watchful over himfelf, and the Reformation of his Manners, « 
He faid alfo, I fee myfelf in extream Indigence, a littl Rice and Water being all I have to live 
upon ; yet therewith I am chearful and content, becaufe I confider the Dignities and Riches which are 
acquired by unjuft Means, as Clouds driven about in the Sky by the Winds. How happy am I! 
faid he another time, for if I commit a Fault, it is immediately known to every body. Being 
informed one Day that they gave him the Name of King, that is, moff Wife: That Encomium 
does not fuit me, faidhe, nor can I fuffer it. All the good that can be faid of me, is that I endea- 
vour toacquire Wifdom and Virtue; and am not difeowraged by the trouble there is.in teaching them 
to others. His Difciples fayed of him, that he joined three Things together, which 
feemed almoft incompatible: viz. All the Charms of Politenefs with a great deal of Gravity ; a 
fevere Look with abundance of good Nature and Mildnefs ; and an extraordinary greatnefs of 
with a great deal of Modefty. 
8 Enco- In the eighth, he makes the Encomium of the ancient Emperors V4 vang, Yu, Shun and 
mium oe Yau. He recites fome Maxims.of the Doctor Zeng, and fhews what are the Duties of a wife 
riers ™ Man, Whereis there to be found, fays Confucius, a greatnefi of Soul equal to that of the Emperors 
Shun and Yu? They were taken out of avery abjeét Condition to be raifed to the Empire; and on 
the Throne they were fo free from Ambition and vain Glory, that they poffeffed the Empire as if they 
pofeffed it not. —— When fhall we find a Man of Abilities, who patiently liftens to the Infiruc- 
tions given him by an ignorant Perfon? Where fall we find that Man, who being treated with 
Contempt and Outrage, does not think of Revenge? For my Part, I never knew any one of this 
Character, except my fellow Difciple Yen ywen. A wife Man frould for ever be learning as 
if be knew nothing, and fhould always be afraid of forgetting what he has learned. 
9., Enco- In the ninth, we meet with feveral Encomiums on Confugius, his Doftrine and his Modefty 
‘Keng fi vé when he fpoke of himfelf; with divers Precepts for acquiring Wifdom. We fhou!d not only ref- 
pect old Men, faid Confucius, but fhould even refpet young People: For low do I know, but this 
young Man may one Day become more wife and virtuous than myfelf ? — I never yet met 
with any body fo fond of Virtue, as T have found others fond of Pleafure. 
10. His De’ In the tenth, the Difciples of Confugius defcribe the Air and outward Behaviour of their Mat 
poriment. ter; his Manner of Deportment either at home or abroad, with Perfons of all Ages and Condi- 
tions; his Way of living, {peaking, walking, dreffing, drinking, eating, fleeping, &c. ‘ 
eas In the eleventh, Confugius converfes with his Disciples: He praifes fome and reproves others. 
wenaee”’ One of them defiring that he would teach him how to die well: You have not yet learned bow 
to live well, fayed Confucius, and yet you will know how to die well. 
Ae Bote: In the twelfth, Confucius teaches how to make our Aétions conformable to right Reafon: 
ment and. ‘Then he prefcribes Rules for governing the People well; gathering the Tribute and acquiring 
In ng well. Virtue, Somebody afking him what he ought to do in order to live well: When you appear 
abroad , faid he, be as grave and a as if you were vifiting fome great Lord: Treat others in 
the fame Manner you would be treated yourfelf: Neither do, nor fay any thing that may give Pre- 
vocation or Uneafine/s. He faid to another of his Difciples; Life and Death depend on the 
Law of Tyen, which we cannot alter: Poverty and Riches come from the free Difpenfation of 
Tyen, which cannot be compelled: The wife Man reveres this Law and Difpenfation of Tyen; 
and therein ts the Source of the Peace and Tranquility he enjoys. 
13. Qualities In the thirteenth, he points out the Qualifications and Virtues, which conftitute a wife and 
ofa wife prudent Man. J believe 2 Man to be wife, fays he, when I find that he gains the Love of all good 
haan Men, and is hated by none but bad Men. I think that a Man would be virtuous, when I fee 
that he is modef in bis own Houfz, a€tive in Bufinefi, and candid tn hts Converfation with others, 
14. And or Ta the fourteenth, he fpeaks of the Duty of a wife Man; the Care which Heaven takes of 
fied * Kingdoms; the Qualifications belonging to a Minifter of State, and the Zeal he ought to have 
for good Government, «He who is very ready at making Promifes, fays Confugius, jnds it ap 
cuit 
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t0 keep them. The Ancients, fays he again, fludyed Wifdom for its own fake, that is, £9 
Anow the Truth and acquire Virtue: The Moderns apply themfelves to fiudy Virtue, for feke of others, 
that is, to get a Name and acquire Honour and Riches. Does not the Father who lives his 
Son, take.care to correét him when he commits a Fault? Ih like Manner flould not a faithful BMinifler, 
acquaint bis Prince, when be 1s qwanting in any of bis Duties? ; 

The fifteenth contains divers Maxims, touching the Virtues of a.wife Man, and the great tg Maxims 
Art of reigning. Thefe are fome of. them : When a Man is hated by every body, before you a 
hate him, examine what it is that is hateful in him, When a Man is generally beloved, before wisdom. 
you love him, examine what it is that renders him amiable. Not to mend our Faults, is to 
commit new ones. Be fevere to yourfelf and gentle to others, and you will never have 
Enemies. The wife Man loves to be by himfelf; the Fool feeks Company. ; 

In the fixteenth, he exclaims againft a prime Minifter, who did not diffwade his Prince from is 
making an unjuft W4r, and fhews the ill Confequences of bad Government. He fpeaks after- Joye and 
wards of fuch Perfons and Things as we ought to love; of what a wife Man ought.to fhun, tur. 
and in what Manner Confugivs inftruéted his Son. The following are fome of his Maxims, Jf Maxims. 

a Leopard or Tyger breaks out of the royal Park, who is to anfwer for it? If Troubles and Dif- 
fention overturn a State, who is to be blamed for it? Ihave feen a great Prince affit him- 
Seif, not becaufe his Subjects were few in Number, but becaufe they were ambitious : Not on account 
of the Poverty of bis Kingdom, but for the Difcord that reignedin it. In fed, if Ambition be 
banifbed from a State, it will quickly grow rich: If Tranquility and Subordination prevail, it 
will quickly fwarm with People. Three Sorts of Iriends are ufeful : Thofe which are virtu- 
ous ; thofé which are frank and fincere; and thofe who are learned, A young Man, when 
in prefence of a Perfon venerable either for Age or Dignity, may commit three Faults: The frft, 
if he peaks without being f[poken to, he will pafi for a Jorward Rattle. Secondly, if when he ts 
Jpoken to be makes no Anfwer, he will be taken for a tricking deceitful Man. The third, if he 
peaks without confidering well what he fays, he will be looked on as a Fool. 
" The feventeenth contains the Opinion of Confugius, with refpeét to the Mandarins who defert 17- The vate 
their Princes Sntereft; the Virtues requifite in a Prince; thofe whom a wife Man ought to hate, ji" patce. 
and the Obligation of mourning three Years for the Death of a Father or Mother, I would 
have a Prince, fays Confucius, to be Grave and Good, a Speaker of Truth, diligent in Affairs, 
and Liberal. If be bas Gravity, be will be refpetted by his Subjeéts; if he has Goodnefi, he will 
ain all their Hearts; if he loves Truth, he will obtain their Confidence, and give no occafion of Sfea- 
eee if he is diligent, bis People will labour to improve themfelues, if he is liberal, they will obey 
him with pleafure. There are four forts of Perfons, fays Confucius again, who ought to be 
odious to a wife Man. (1.) Thofe malignant Spirits, who love to publifh the Faults of others. (2.) 
Thofe vile Wretches, who fpeak ill of their Princes. (3.) Thofé Men in power, who have no Senti- 
ments of Humanity. (4.). Thofe bold and rafb Men, who aéf without the leaft Reflection, This 
hung, one of his Difciples taking up the Difcourfe. There are three others fayed he, whom I can- 
not endure. (1.) Thofe grofi and ignorant People, who would fain appear Fudieious and Knowing. 
(2.) Thofe haughty and prefumptuous Mortals, who affeét Courage and Valour. (3.) Thofe fatyrical 
carping Spirits, who would be thought Fuf? and Sincere. There is one thing which appears to 
me very difficult, fays Confucius again, that is, to govern Women and Servants: If you treat them 
with Gentlenefs and Familiarity, they lofe all refpeéi: If you make ufe of rigour, there will be con- 
tinual Difturbances and Complatnts., 

In the eighteenth he {peaks in Praife of fome ancient Princes, or Emperors and their Minifters: 1s. rules of 
He fhews how hurtful the love of Women in a Prince is to good Government: He relates the Ac- goo! Go- 
tions of certain Sages, who led a reclufe and obfcure Life: He {peaks afterwards of divers Mufi- “""™" 
cians, which were formerly employed at Entertainments: Laftly, he {ets down the Rules of 
good Government, in reciting the Inftruétions given by a Prince to his Son. 

In the nineteenth, he fhews what are the Duties of one who would acquire Wifdom ; and 19. Korg fit 
after fetting forth the Method of teaching his Difciples, he vindicates his Mafter Confugius from Vindi- 
certain ill-grounded Reflections, and makes his Encomium, The following are fome of his eons 
Maxims. He who is negligent in the Study of Wifdom, and of a light and wavering Temper, will. 
never, during bis Life, encreafe the Number of Sages, or dimintfh it when be dies. —When we are Manis, 
going to converse with a@ true Sage, we find him in three differcnt Situations: When we perceive 
him ata Difrancee, bis Couutenance is grave and fevere; when we draw near and difcourfe him, 
his Air and Behaviour is full. of Sweetnefi and Affability ; when we bear bim Jpeak, we are 
charmed with his Steadinefi and Integrity. ———— A wife Minifter ought in the Jirft place to 
perfwade the People that he loves them, and bas their Intereft at Heart, when be has gained this 
Point, be may without fear exact the Tribute of the People, who will not think themfelves agrieved : 

Next he floald convince the Prince thoroughly of bis fidelity and attachment to bis Perfon, without 
which all bis Counfels will be looked uipon as Injuries. ———— Tho’ the Emperor Chew was not fo 
wicked as he is reprefented ; yet as he has left a bad Character behind him, we commonly attribute 
all forts of Crimes to him: For this reafon, a wife Man avoids the very appearance of Vice, for fear 
he fhould be charged with many Vices, which 1 reality he was not guilty of. j 

The twentieth contains the Beginnings and Succefs of the wife Government of the Em- Wit 
perors Yau, Shun, Yu, Ching tang and Vi vang ; with the Properties of a good Government, Giseraacat 
and the Defeéts of a bad one. All that they recommended to their Minifters and Subjcéts, f te Arik 
was to follow that juft Medium or Mean, in which Right reafon and Virtue confifts. pee; 
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Meng tfe, or the Book of Mencius ; being the geen 
Claffcal, or Canonical. Book of the fecond Order. 


plies that this Book was compofed by the Doctor Meng. He was related to the 

Kings or Princes of the Kingdom of Ld, now the Province of Shan-tong, and the 
Ditciple of 7/e t/e the Grand-fon of Coufugius. Su ma Author of the Annals of the Empire, who 
has colle¢ted the Precepts and Adtions of the great Men, from the Emperor Yau, to the. reign 
of the Dynafty of the Han, makes great Encomiums upon the Work of Afencius. None of 
the Difciples of Confugins, fays he, has expreffed that Philofopher’s Senfe and Energy fo well; 
And whoever would be inftructed in his Doétrine aright, ought to begin his Studies with the 
Work of Mengrus. 

His Book is divided into two Parts; the firft containing fix Chapters, and the fecond eight. 
He treats of good Government, almoft throughout this Work: And as at that time, the 
whole Empire was filled with Commotions and civil Wars, above all things, he recommends 
Uprightnefs of Heart and Equity. For this reafon, he proves, that the Re-eftablithment of Peace 
and Tranquility in the Empire, was not to be attain’d by the force of Arms, but by the Examples 
of Virtue. Thefe Difcourfes are connected in form of Dialogues or Converfations, which he 
had either with his Difciples or with Princes. And the better to illuftrate what he advances, he 
frequently makes ule of Similitudes, and familiar Comparifons agreeable to the ancient Cuftom, 

His defign in this Work is reduceable to four Heads. Firft, he much efteems and praifes the 
Manner in which the Empire was governed, under the three firft imperial Families, namel 
thofe of Hya, Shang and Chew. Secondly, he defpifes and difapproves of the Conduct of fome 
Sovereigns, who imagined that they were able to re-eftablifh Peace, by means of their Arms, 
Thirdly, he fhews in what, the Goodnefs and Reétitude of human Nature confifts, F ourthly, 
he refutes the dangerous Errors of fome Sedtaries, 

Having premifed this gencral Idea, I fhall now enter into the Detail, and give an Abridginent 
of each Chapter, 


M ENG isthe Name of the Author, and 7/¢ denotes his Quality, as Doétor: Which im. 


PART I CHAPTER I, 


HE firft Chapter contains a Dialogue, betwixt Mengius and the Prince of the Kingdom 
of Ghey, who after his Dedth was called Whey vang. Whey fignifies beneficent, and 
Vang Prince; forwhich reafon he is called likewife Lyang Whey vang, that is to fay, the bene- 


ficient King of Lyang or Ghey, which is now the Province of Ho man, and its Capital Ta lyang 


is now called Kay fong. 

The Prince of Lyang having invited the Philofophers into his Kingdom, Mengius repaired 
thither, The firft Inftruction he gives the Prince, is to have no other view in Government, but 
Piety and Equity. A Prince, he tells him, is a Pattern to his Subjects: If he {ceks only to advance 
his particular Interefts, his Minifters, the Mandarins, the Literati, and even the People, will 
regard nothing but theirs ; and by this means the common Wealth muft be neglected, and the 
Kingdom reduced to the Brink of ruin, ; 

In the fecond Vifit which Mengius made the Princc, he found him walking in his Park, and 
diverting himéelf with fecing the Swans fwimming in the Pond, and the Deer running through 
the Forreft. Can a King, faid that Prince, who is only intent upon the Government of his 
People, ftoop to thefe Sorts of Amufements? 

Princes, anfwers Mengius, may take reafonable Diverfions like other Men: We read in the 
Shi king, that the wife Emperor Ven vang having drawn up the Plan of a Tower for aftrono- 
mical Obfervations, a Park, and a Pond, the People ran with fo much zeal to affift the Build- 
ing, and were fo eager in their Services to promote thefe Works, that they were finifhed in a 
very few Days. : , 

That good Prince amufed himfelf from time to time, with walking in his Avenues, in 
fecing his tame Deer running about, in obferving his Fithes {wimming, and his Storks flying. 
Whence proceeded the Zeal of that People, for contributing to the Pleafurcs of their Prince? 
Becaufe he governed them with Piety and Juftice, and becaufe that wife Emperor took great 
care that his Subjects fhould be deftitute of none of the Neceffaries of Life. 

On the contrary, the Emperor Ky¢, who ufed to fay, that he was in the Empire, the fame 
that the Sun is in the Firmament, and that he would perifh only with that Luminary, felt no 
Joy amidft his Pleafures, and lived in continual Difquict ; becaufe his People looked on him as an 
execrable and deteftable Object. 

He then fhews the Prince, that Inhabitants are never wanting in a Kingdom well governcd : 
That it is an effential Part of good Government, to take Care that the Kingdom may abound 
with the Neceffaries of Life ; to fee that the Lands are cultivated, that there be Plenty of 
Fith, and that Trees may be planted and pruned at proper Seafons ; to be'attentive in fettling 

the 
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the Divifions of Grounds, and in bringing up domeftic Animals, and Silk-Wornis, to be mode- 
rate in aff. Ging Punifhments, or impofing Taxes, and to take care that the Morals of Youth he 
rightly formed: By thele Means, a Prince gains the Affection of his People, and when he is 
Matter of that, he will And no Difficulty in eftablifhing Laws, in giving uleful Initructions, and 
in erecting Schools. : ; , : 

But a Prince ought chiefly to aifift his People in a Time of Famine. Very blameable and 
unworthy of a Throne, is that Prince, who, in fuch a Time, for his own Pleafure, maintains 
a Parcel of ufelefs Beatts, that devour the Provifions neceffary for the Subfiftence of Mankind, 
while his Subjects are ftarving. Will you fay, adds Mencius, that the Famine, and not you, 
is the Canfe, why thefe People dic, You may as well tcll me, when you have run a Man 
through with a Sword; Jf was not I, but the Sword, which killed that Man; Where is the dif- 
ference to a Perfon, whether he dies by the edge of the Sword, or under the Tyranny of his 
Prince? We naturally hate thofe wild Beafts, which kill and devour one another 3 but thefe are 
only Emblems of the Prince, who prefers the Lives of Brutes, to the Lives of -his People, 
whom he ought to look upon as his Children, ; ; ; 

Mencius feeing that no great advantage was reaped from his Inftrulions, in the Kingdom of 
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Ghev, directed his courfe to the Kingdom of Tf, at that time governed by Svea vang. This Or san, 


Prince being greedy of Glory won by Valour, faid to the Philofopher, We have five Princes, 
whofe heroick Atchievments make a great noife in the Empire: Two who have render'd their 
Naines illuftrious by their Conguefts, are mote particularly talk'd of. Inform me of their glo- 
rious Actions, ; . 

Confucius ‘and his Ditciples, anfwered Mencius, would have bluthed to have praifed thefe 
five Princes; or to have tranfmitted their warlike Virtues to Pofterity; they, and I who am 
their Difciple, apply only to the Study of Virtue, and the Rules of good Government, as we 
have them in the Writings and Examples of our antient Emperors. Ha! what are thefe Rules ? 
faid the Prince. Equity and Piety, anfwered Mengius. If you poffefs the two Virtues, you 
will eftablifh Peace and Tranquillity in your State: And you will love your People as your own 
Children, : 

But is that a Thing in my Power, replied the Prince. Do you doubt of that? faid Mencius. 
Hit be ycur fit Minifter told me, that one Day as you were walking out of your. Palace, 
you faw an Ox, whom they had bound, and were leading out of the’ Walls to be flaughtered ; 
and that being melted with the Sight, you ordered the Ox to be carried back to his Stall. If the 
Death of a worthlefs Animal, could excite. your Compaflion, can your Heart be infenfible, 
when you fee the Mifcrics of your People? But you love the clafhing of Arms, you delight in 
railing ‘Troops, and. are pleafed to fee your Subjects face Death and Danger. . 

By no means, fays the Prince, that is none of my Pleafures : It is a violent Remedy which I 
ufe agaii({t my own Inclination, in order to gain what I want. Ha! replies Mencius, what 
can you want? Is not your Table furnifhed with exquifite Meats? Can your Habits be more 
Magnificent? or is there any thing wanting to footh your Senfes? Have you not a vaft 
Crouds of Domeitics, that watch your flighteft Motions to ferve you, and to execute your 
Oiders ? What can you with for more ? . 

' Thefe are Trifles, anfwered the Prince, my Views are more exalted.. To what do you then 
afpire? replied Mencius. To extend yout Kingdom? To fubdue the-neighbouring Nations ? 
To invade the Empire? That is-as idle as if you fhould mount to the Top of that Tree, 
expecting there fo find Fithes, , 

Nay, replies the Prince, you now carry you Reflections too far. By no means, faid Mencius, I 
have not faid enough: For he who climbsto the Tép of that Tree to find Fifhgs ; it is true, gives 
him(clf a very necdlefs Trouble, but then no Body fuffers befides Himfelf: His Undertaking, vain 
as it is, never harms the Common-wealth, and is never attended ‘with any publick Calamity. But 
by the Wars which you carry on, you torment your felf with a thoufand Troubles and Difquiets, 
you drain your Kingdom and plunge it into the moft frightful Mifery. Believe me, Sir; Direct 
all -your Views only to the Government of your State: Endeavour all you can to render your 
People happy; take Care they are reafonably provided ‘ with all Neceffaries: See that the 
Grounds are cultivated, and that Plenty reigns; Watch over the Reformation of Manners, and 
the Education of Youth: Where Tyranny obtains, the People will abandon that Land, and 
crowd to tafte the Sweets of your Government; and in fhort, they will count it a Happinefs, 


that their Days flould gently glide on, and their Lives terminate under the peaceable Sway of | 


of fo moderate and fo virtuous a Prince, 


CHAPTER I. 


ING Suen vang owned to Mencius, that he was much delighted with Mufic: The 
Philofopher, far from condemning this Tafte, told him, ‘That it might be very ufeful 

to good Government, becaule of the Relation betwixt the Harmony of Sounds and that of 
Hearts; and becaufe Harmony, or the well regulated Concert of many Sounds, is a fenfible 
Image of the Union, which ought to fubfift betwixt the Head and Members of the Body Politic. 
But, that this Harmony and good Underftanding cannot fubfitt, ,if the Prince ftudies only his 
own Diverfions ; and is fo far from tharing them with the People, that he fuffers them to 
be plunged into Sadnefs and Milery. This is the Source of Difaffection and Murmurings. 
Vou. I. 4P The 
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The Prince fhifted the Subjeét. I have heard, faid he, that 7’en vang’s Park was feventy Chince 
Furlongs in Circumference, and yet that the People thought it too little. Mine is but forty, and my_ 
Subjects think it too large. How can we account for thefe different Judgments of the People? 

I will inform you, anfwered Mencins: Every body was allowed to enter the Park of Vey 
wang, to carry off what Wood or Pulfe he had a mind; and to hunt the Pheafants and Hares, 
The Entry of the Park was fhut to none, for which rcafon, the People thought it too little, 
When I came into your Territories, I informed my felf of the Ufages in your Kingdom, that I 
might obferve them, and likewile of the Reftrictions and Prohibitions, that T might not infringe 
them. I was told that you had a Park forty Furlongs in Circumference : That allyour Suhicéts 
were debarred from it; and that if any one was fo bold‘as to venture to kill or to wound any 
of your Deer in it, he was punifhed as feverely as if he had killed or wounded a Man: Are 


- you aftonifhed after this, that your People fhould think your Park too large? 


The Prince, who by no means relifli'd this Advice, afk’d another Queftion ; Teach me, faid he; 
What I fliall do to preferve Peace in my State, and to gain the Friendfhip of the Princes my 
Neighbours? Two Things, replies the Philofoper: 1. Be obliging, friendly, and always ready to 
ferve thofe who are weaker ; 2. Be refpectful and fubmiffive to thofe who are ftronger than your- 
felf, He then exhorts him not to abandon himfelf to the Tranfports of a fiery and impetuous 
Temper; fhewing him, That real Strength confifts in curbing his Anger and fubduing his 
Paffions, and that true Wifdom has no Aim but pure Equity. = 

The Prince, having at another time admitted Mencius into his Pleafure-houfe, Has fo delici- ‘ 
ous a Manfion, faid he, nothing inconfiftent with the Wifdom that a King ought to profefs? No 
anfwered Mencius, if that King fhares in the Joy, and fympathifes in the Grief of his Subjects : 
If he taftes the Pleafures, and feels the Pains of his People ; they, in Return, will partake of 
his Griefs, and fhare in his Joys: It is by thefe means, that a Kingdom is rightly governed. 

The ancient Emperors, added Mencius, paid every twelfth Year a Vifit to their tributary Kings 
and Kingdoms: And this Vifit was called In/pecfion. Every fixth Year thefe Kings repaired to 
the Court‘of the Emperor, there to to give an Account of their Conduét, and after what Me- 
thod they goveri’d their States. : 

In the fame Manner, the Emperors within their Territories, and the Kings in their King- 

doms, made two yearly Progrefles: The firft in the Spring, to examine if the-Lands had been 
carefully fowed and tilled: And if in any Place Seed was wanting, wherewith to fow them; 
they furnifh’d it out of the public Granaries. The fecond Progrefs was in Attumn, at the 
time when the Crop is gathered in: And if it was not fufficient to fubfift the People, they 
opened the public Granaries for their Relief. 
+ Very different from this, is the Conduct of modern Princes. It is true, they vifit their King- 
doms. But in what Manner? They march attended with near three Thoufand Soldiers, who 
devour the greateft Part of the Provifions neceflary to fubfift the poor People, who are faint and 
languifhing with Hunger. Shall we wonder, in the Bitternefs of Soul and the Oppreflion under 
which they groan, if they feek fome Relief from their Murmurings, and the perpetual Invec- 
tives with which they tear in Pieces the Reputations of their Princes. Thus, I have laid before 
you the Conduct of our ancient and modern Princes, and leave it to yourfelf; which of them 
you will chufe to imitate, 

He afterwards propofes the Emperor Vex vang asa Pattern. This Prince exacted no other 
Tax from Hufbandmen than the ninth Part of their Crop: He affigned Penfions to the Sons 
and the Grand-fons of the deceafed Mandarins. No Cuftom-houfes were known in his Domi- 
nions. Merchandizes were there exported and imported without being taxed: None were 
then debarred from fifhing in Lakes and public Rivers: If a Criminal was to be punifhed, as he- 
tranferefled in Perfon, fo he was chaftifed in Perfon; nor did his Puniflment reach, as at pre- 
fent, to his Wife and Children. * In fhort, this Prince, tho’ he,diftinguifhed every Moment of his 
Reign by Goodnefs and Clemency, yet he extended their Effects principally to four Sorts of 
Perfons: To old Men who had no Wives: To Widows: To old Men who were childlefs; 
and to young Orphans who were fatherlefs. Thefe four Species of Unhappinefe, appear'd to 
him molt worthy of Compaffion ; becaufe being deftitute of all human Aid, they had no other 
Recourfe but to the Goodnefs of their Prince ; who, tho’ he is the Father of all his Subjects, is 
more particularly fo of thofe, who are moft helplefs. ; 

What would you fay, Sir, continued Menctus; if he, who is at the Head of the fupreme 
Tribunal of Juftice, did not watch over the Conduct of his inferior Officers, and was at no’ 
Pains to be informed of the Manner in which the Magiftrates adminifter Juftice, if he fuffer’d 
the Innocent to be punifh'd, and the Guilty to efcape? I would difplace him, anfwer'd the Prince. 
But, adds the Philofopher, if a King negleéts the Care of his Kingdom, and if he never: 
minds the Inftruétion of his People, nor compaffionates their Miftries; if he protects not the 
unhappy and the forlorn, what is your Opinion of him? At thefe Words, the Prince bluth'd, 
and appeared difconcerted: He threw his Eyes from the one Side to the other, as if he bad 
been diftraéted, and difmift the Philofopher without any Anfwer. 

Mencius in another Conference, inftruéts the Prince in the right Choice of his Minifters. 
He advifes him. not to give too much Credit to the Recommendations of private Men, who 
might furprize him ; nor even, to the Voice of the People, upon whom it was cafy to impofe: But 
to havea perfonal Knowledge of their Probity, their Difintereftednefs, their Zeal and their Un- 

. ; derftandnig : 
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derftunding: He then recommends to his Choice, fach as have inceffantly applied to the Study of 
Wildom from their Childhood, and, by their Labour and Application, have acquired at ti:cir 
riper Age the Qualifications neceflary for right Government. 


CHAPTER IHU. 


IIIS Chapter contains a Dialogue betwixt Menus and his Ditciple Kung fing chew, 
fe the Art of Governing. He proves from a View of the Troubles which then harrafled 
the Empire, and the Miferies which afflicted the People in feveral Kingdgms ; that it was caly 
for a Prince who reigned with Juftice and Moderation, to gain the Affection of all, and to 
make himlelf univerfal Monarch. But where, continued he, can we find a Prince with thefe 
Qualifications ? Thofe happy Days, when Kingdoms were governed by wife Princes, are no more, 
and fcarce the Memory of thém remains. ; 

There is farther required in a Governor a ftable and aa unfhaken Soul, both when he deter- 
mines in a puzling Cafe, and when he is expofed to Danger. He then cites many Examples of 
thofe great Men whom nothing could fhake ; and who might be deprived of thcir Lives, but 
not of their Intrepidity and Courage. : ‘ 

He diftinguifhes Refolution into two Kinds, one, peculiar to narrow Minds, the other, to great 
Souls. ‘The former is direéted by the firft Torrent of an impetuous Ardour; the laft by the Dic- 
tates of right Reafon. I remember, fays Mencius, that our Mafter Coufucius formerly gave me 
two Rules, in which I can eafily difcern true Fortitude, anda genuine Greatnefs of Soul. If an 
Opportunity fhall offer to fight, faid he, and if, after mature Deliberation, I perceive that it 
would be unjuft in me to attack mine Enemy, even tho’ he is a great deal weaker than me, and 
unable to make Head againft me, or to keep the Victory one Moment in Sufpence, yet I would 
forbear to attack him. You may eafily perceive from this, that it is not Cowardife that damps 
me. But if afier due Reflection, I am convinced that it is juft in me to make the Onfet, tho’ I 
had Millions to encounter, nothing fhould be able to {top me from plunging undaunted amongft 
the thickeft Battalions. . 

Mencius next proceeds to the Manner of right Government. There is a great deal of diffe- 
rence, faid he, betwixt the Conduét of our ancient Emperors, and our modern Princes; The 
firft loved Peace, and the Jatter, War: The firft by their Piety and examplary Virtue, com- 
manded not only the Hands, but the Hearts of Men; the latter command the Hands but not the 
Hearts. ; 

Where is the Prince, whofe ruling Paffion ‘is not for Glory? Or who has an Averfion to what- 
ever can fully his Reputation? Glory is only won by Virtue, and Difgrace can be occafioned only 
by Vice. Whence then can it proceed, that Princes who fo much dread Infamy among Men, fhould 
abandon themfelyes to their Paffions and Vices? In this, they are like Men who cannot bear with 
Dampnefs, yet want cto lodge in a low and moift Apartment. If they are fo jealous of their 
Reputation, why do they not take the only method both for eftablithing and prefervinfr it? 
This Method is to fubdue their corrupt Inclinations, to efteem Virtue, to wage no War but with 
Vices, to honour. the Learned, to raife the Wife and Virtuous to the firtt Dignities, and to take 
advantage of the public Tranquility for eftablifhing wife and uleful Laws; a Prince of this Cha- 
racter renders himfelf always formidable to his Enemies, and attraéts the Efteem and Vene- 
ration of his Equals. ‘ i 

But what isthe prefent Practice? While the Empire is peaceable, and the People begin’ to tafte 
the Sweets of Tranquillity, the Princes ftudy only to abandon themfelves to Pleafure, and to 
effeminate themfelves more and more by Luxury and Idlenefs, Isit to be wondered at, if under 
a Prince of this Character, a Kingdom appears to totter, if the People murmur, and if they are 
upon the Point of being attacked by new Enemies? : 

There is none, continued Mencius, but receives from Nature a certain Tendernefs of Heart, 
which gives them a fenfibility of their Neighbours mifery. .A Prince whofe Paffions have not 
ftifled this natural Propenfity, and who pities the Afflictions of his People, has no more diffi- 
culty in governing his Kingdom, than if he could hold it in his Hand, 

_ But how can this fecret Propenfity of Nature, this Senfibility with which we are born be 
difcerned ? An Example will inftruct you. You fee a Child all of a fudden ready to fall into a 
Well; your Heart is immediately touched, and you fly to fave it. You are not then deter- 
mined by Refleétion, nor influenced by the thoughts of deferving the Acknowledgments of the 
Father and the Mother, or of procuring to yourfelf an empty Honour; you act by an Impulfe 
purely natural. In unforfeen Events, and when there is no Time either for Reflection or Delibera- 
tion, it is genuine Nature that ats, It is not fo at other Jundtures, which admit of Deliberation 
before Action ; for there Difguite and Diffimulation may enter, . 

What I have faid of Compaffion, adds Mencius, I apply to the other Virtues: To Piety, 
to Equity, to Mfumanity, and to Prudence: We have the Seeds and Principles of them allin our 
Heast, and af we took care to follow the Hints they give us, we fhould be in a continual Guard 
sent the Pafions that are alone able to deftroy them, and every Day perfect ourfelves more and 
Po . ee of Coyfurius, whofe Name was Tsé ii, had fo great a defire for Per- 

ection, tat ie gave him an exquifite Pleafure when he was told of any Fault. The Emperor 
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gave him good Advice. The great Shun, regarding Virtue not as the property of a particular 
Perfon, but as a common Good belonging to all Mankind; he made an Advantage of, and 
ftudied to acquire, all the Perfections and Virtucs which he faw in others. This he put in 
Pradtice,ethrough all the Degrecs of his Life, not only while he was Hufbandman in the Plains 
of Lye foan, a Potter in the City of Ho pin, or a Fifherinan upon the Lake Li i tf, but 
even when he was Emperor. : 

When a Man ehdeavours thus to appropriate to himfelf the Virtues which he remarks in 
others, he renders Virtue common to all. : For in profiting by another's Example, he fets the 
fame Example to others, that they may profit in their Turn. ' ; 


CAAPTER IV. 


ENCIUS continues the Converfation, which he had begun in the preceeding Chapter 
with his Difciple. He treats firft of three Things which are neceffary to Succef in 
War; namely, the Choice of Time, the Advantage of Ground, and the Concord and Union 
of fuch as either attack or defend a Place. But he judges the laft Circumftance more abfolutely, 
and more efpecially, neccflary.: 4 , 

I thall fuppofe, fays he, that a City isin the beft State of Defence, both by the height of its 

Walls, the deepne(s of its Ditches, the number and bravery of its Garrifon; and in hort by the 

lenty of its Provifions. With all thefe Advantages, if there is Difcord among Troops, or 
if a Mifunderftanding divides the Officers and the Soldiers, the City will be carried foon, and 
without much Refiftance. . 

Onc of the Difciples of Mengius, a little after, puts a Queftion to him which he thought 
would puzzle him: I perceive, faid he to his Mafter, in the different Kingdoms where you have 
refided, you fometimes accepted, and fometimes refufed the Prefents proferred you by their 
Kings. You have refufed 2400 Tacls of fine Silver from the King of Jf, yet made no fcruple 
to accept of 1680 from the King of Song, and of 1200 from the King of Sve. I find no 
uniformity in this Conduét: The fame Reafon that made you refufe the Prefents of tlie one, 
ought to have induced you to have refufed thofe of the others. 

You are miftaken, anf{wered Mengius: I did nothing but what was agreeable to the Lights of 
Reafon and Equity. While I was in the Kingdom of Song, and ready to make a long Voyage, 
it was both polite and equitable in the Prince, to fupply me with Money for defraying my 
neceflary Expences, confequently, I had a good Reafon for accepting his Prefent, ‘The King- 
dom of Sye, while I was there, refounded with the noife of Arms, and was threatened by an 
immediate Irruption of the Enemy: Amidft thefe Tumults Trun the rifque of being ftarved, 
and it was but reafonable that the Prince, who had invited me into his Dominions, fhould provide 
for my Subfiftence, But as to what concerns the King of J/, as he had no Reafon to give me 
a Prefent, fo I had none to accept-of it, which if I had done, it had been a shameful Avarice 
in me, and unworthy of a Man, who had fpent his Life in the Study of Wifdom. 

Mengius having gone to the City of Ping Jo, which was in the Kingdom of 7/, he found the 
Country lying wafte through a general Barrennefs: One half of the numerous Inhabitants perifhed 
of Hunger, and the other half left the ungrateful Soil to feek for Food in more diftant Kingdoms, 
Mengius addreffing himfelf to Kiw fin, who was Governor of the City; If any of your Sol- 
dicts, faid he, while upon Duty, fhould five times fucceffively defert his Rank, would you not 
phnifh him? I would not wait for his doing it three times, replies the Governor, for I would 
punifh him the firft time. You are in the right, replies Mengius; but you condemn yourfelf 
for negleéting what is more important in your Charge. During thefe melancholy Years of Bar- 
rennefs; the People perith of Hunger and Mifery: I fee many ftooping under the weight of - 
Years, who fall with meer Weaknefs into the Ditches, and there finifh their unhappy Lives ; 
I fee others, and thefe are the greater Number, who being young, and full of Vigour, rove 
from one End of the Empire to the other, to feck whereupon to live. Alas! replics Kiw fin, 
Jiu, 1 \ament thefe* Calamities, and I with I were able.to apply a Remedy. But I have 
no Authority to caufe the Granaries to be opened, or to exempt the People from their Tri- 
butes. If a rich Man, replies Mengius, fhould commit to you the Care of his Flocks, and 
would not aifign them proper Pafturage, what would you do? You are the Paftor of this 
great People: And you ought to addrefs yourfelf to the King, to relieve their Miferies and to 
tupply their Neceffities: If the King will not hear you, can you calmly fee them die of Hun- 
ger, and will not you rather throw up your Government? ; 

Mengius finding that the wife Councils: which he gave to the King of T/ and his Minifters 
were al] loft, refolved to retire to his native Country. One of his Difciples called Yu who 
attended him in his Voyage, obferving a certain Cloud of Sadnefs and Melancholy hanging on 
his Countenance, faid to him ; I have often heard you fay, that a wife Man is never uneafy, if 
Heaven no longer favours his Undertakings; and that he never complains when Men refufe to 
conform themfelves to his Maxims ; yet you have a melancholy Air which is far from being natu- 
ral to you, and doubtlefs is a mark of fome fecret Difcontent. 

No, replies Mengius, 1 complain neither of Heaven nor of Men: I am only gay or fad, accord- 
Ing to my different Situation. When I led a private and a folitary. Life, I was imployed only in 
the Study of Wifdom. But at prefent, while I teach my Doétrine to Princes and People, and 
while I have the public Goodin View, Iam melancholy. 
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CHAPTER VY. 


incipality of Jere. The Philofopher fhews him, that every Man is capable of practifing 
Ga ad te ting he Sages ; lesa the Goodnefs, of Nature which we receive from Tyen 
[Heaven,] is the fame in all Men, and this Goodnefs is no other than a natural Inclination to 

iety. 

Le grow up with Years, faid he, if Reafon moderates them, Nature then per- 
feéts herfelf, and the Man becomes virtuous. He next propofes the Emperors Yau and Shun 
for Patterns. Think not, continues the Philofopher, that the Virtues of thefe Heroes can’t be 
attained. They were Men like you, and according to the Endeavours you ule, and the Appli- 
cation which you give, you may become wile like them. AllI fear is, left you fhoald be dif- 
couraged with the Difiiculties you muft encounter in your Endeavours to fubdue your Paffions, 
to pratife Virtue, and to learn the right Art of Government. The Shu hing informs us, that 
the Medicine, which does not work the Patient, is ineffe€tual: In the fame manner, a Prince 
reaps no Advantage from the Inftructions of wife Men, if he does not ftruggle to vanquifh him- 
felf. Prince Ven kung's Father dying at this Juncture, he confulted Mengvis in what manner 
he fhould pay the laft Duties to him, the better to flew his Affection, You muft, anfwer'd Men- 
¢ius, obferve the Rules prefcribed by the Rites to thofe who are really refpectful to their Fathers. 
The Mourning fhoyld continue for three Years; and during that time, they ought to lay 
down all public Pofts, to be employed only in their juft Griets, to cloath theinfelves in coarfe 
Stuffs, and to fubfift only upon the moft ordinary Rice. ; 

I have learned from Confuius, added he, that formerly, when the Emperor dyed, his Son 
who fucceeded him, caufed a mean Hutt to be built without the fecond Gate of the Palace, 
where he pafled three Years in mourning for his Father, in proftrating himfelf both Morning 
and Evening before his * Coffin, and living on the coarfeft Rice. During that time, the Prime 
Minifter governed the Empire. The Mandarins and the Grandees, after the Example of their 
Princes, trove who fhould give the greateft Marks of their-Grief, and the Mourning became 
general throughout all the Empire. : ; oP os 

Prince Ven kung refolved to follow this Advice : But as the Rites in the Province of Teng 
prefcribe only five Months of Mourning for a King, he paft that Time in bewailing his Father. 
When the Day for carrying the Corps to the Burying-Place was fixt, Curiofity drew from all 
Parts of the Empire a prodigious multitude of Spectators, who beheld the Prince following 
the funeral Pomp with a pale emacerated Countenance, fending up Sighs, which came from the 
Bottom of his Heart, and melted them into Tears. 

Thefe Strangers, returning home after the funeral Solemnity was over, were fo many Tongues 
which proclaimed every where the Piety of Ven hung, and revived the Practice of the ancient 
Ceremonies inftituted in Honour of the Dead, which till that Time had been much neglected. 

Ven kung intending himfelfto govern his Kingdom, defired Mengius to give him fone Rules 
which might dire&t him to govern wifely. The firft Object, fays the Philofopher, a King 
ought to regard, is his People; what principally touches the People, is their Subfftence: The 
means of their Sub/flence are the Lands, when diligently cultivated, and abundantly producing 
the Neccffaries of Life. Agriculture then ought to be looked into, and the greateft Care taken 
that the Lands do not lie idle: The People will then have whereupon to live, and being under 
no Apprehenfions of Want, they will endeavour to reform their Manners, and to acquire Virtue. 

On the contrary, if they find themfelves in Want, all their Paffions will foon break loote ; 
for there is no Crime but what Neceflity and Indigence will drive them to commit: When 
their Wants are exceffive, the Rigour of their Laws, and the Severity of Punifhments will be 
Curbs too weak to reftrain them. For this reafon, wife Princes formerly lived with a great 
deal of Modeity and Frugality ; the former Virtue inducing them to treat their People with 
Modcration, and the latter preventing their impofing too fevere Taxes: This made an able Man- 
darin fay, “ That aPrince who aimed at Riches, could never arrive at Virtue; and the Prince 
““ who defired tc be virtuous, could never be rich.” 

Mengius next exhorts Ver kung to eftablith public Schools, for teaching the Pra@tice of Virtue. 
Te then points out the Manner in which the Partition and Divifion of Lands ought to be made, 
fo that neither the Hufbandman, nor the Officers of the King might wrong one another, In 
thort, faid he, if you practife exaétly all I have told you, I dare not fay that you will one Day 
attain to Imperial Dignity; but Ican boldly pronounce, that Emperors will form themfelvcs 
upon you, and take you for their Pattern. 

The Prince profited by the Inftrugtions of the Philofopher; and by the wife Diftribution 
which he made of the Lands, and his Care to have them well cultivated, he foon faw Plenty 
flourith in his Dominions. The Reputation he gained, engaged a great many Strangers to fettle 
in his Kingdom, and to petition for Lands which they might cultivate. 

~ Among thefe Strangers there were fome Setaries, who propagated a very dangerous Opinion, 
and very contrary to good Government. They pretended, that a wile Prince ought to live upon 
his own Labour, in the fame manner as the People; that he ought to till the Land, and to eat 
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nothing but what was the Fruit of the Ground cultivated by his Royal Hands. Menetus refuted 
thefe SeCtaries in the following Manner: Addrefling himfelf to Shin fyang, who was become 
their Difciple, Why, fays he, do thole of your Scét confine themielves to labouring the 
Land? Why don’t they make their own Cloaths? Why don’t they forge their own Spades, and 
their other Inftruments of Agriculture, together with the Kettles wherein they boil their Rice, 
and in fhort, every Thing ,clfe they make fe of in their way of Life? Would not this be better 
than to ran about to Merchants and Tradefmen’s Shops to buy thefe different Utenfils ? 

This, replicd Shiz fang, isimpoffible; Agriculture employs a Man entirely. -If Hufband- 
men fhall attempt to make all the Inftraments you have named, they muft neglect the Care of 
the Lands, which will then become barren. 

Witely fpoken, replied Meugius, Is it then a {mall Affair to govern a Kingdom? Is not that 
Employment enough for all the Moments of a Prince? He, doubtles, will have a great deal of 
Leifure to, work with his Subjects in cultivating the Ground. 

This Comparifon ftopped the Mouth of Shin fyang. Mengius then thews him, that it was 
neceflary there fhould be different Employments and Profeffions in a Kingdom ; that one Man 
could not have Time to look after every thing; that the Emperor Yau divided the Toils of 
Government with his Minifters, for the greater Eafe and Inftrudion of his People ; and that 
this, in a Prince, is called wniverfal Piety, and extends indifferently to all his Subjects, 

He then oppofes the fame Sectaries, who wanted to eftablifh an Equality in the Prices of all 
Goods, fo that a coarfe Stuff fhould be fold as dear as the fineft. 

In fhort, he concludes this Chapter by refuting the Doétrine of another Set, which pre- 
tended that all Men ought to be loved alike, without making any Difference betwixt Relations 
and Strangers. He points out the ridiculous Abfurdity of this Opinion, and then fhews that the 
Cuftom eftablifhed in all Ages, of beftowing a more honourable Burial upon Parents than on 
others, arofe from the greater Degree of Love with which Nature infpires Children, 


CHAPTER VI. 


ENCIUS inthis Chapter inftructs Shin tay his Difciple, and thews him the Manner 
M in which a wife Man, who profeffes to teach the Art of living and of reigning well, 
cught to behave. Amongft other things, he tells him, that fuch a Man fhould beware not to 
introduce himfelf in an undecent Manner into the Palaces of Princes, and that he ought to 
take care to be invited, and even preft before he goes thither: That as the meaneft Artift would 
bluth to deviate from the Rules of his Art, fo a wife Man ought to difcover in all his Conduét 
the Uprightnefs of his Heart, the Decency of his Manners, and the Equity of his Actions: 


“That if he feeks to raife himfelf to Dignities, in order more fuccefsfully to propagate his Doc- 


trine, he ought to ufe no Methods but thofe which Juftice prefcribes: If he remains in a pri- 
vate Condition, he ought to be eafy, fince, even then, he deferves equally to be honoured on 
account of the Excellence of his Doétrine. 

The firft Minifter of the Kingdom of Song having made a vifit to Mengius, communicated to 
him a Defign he had to abolifh the difagreeable Cuftom that had been introduced, of burthen- 
ing the People with Impofts; declaring that he with’d to revive the ancient Laws, which exact 
only the Tithe of the Crop to be paid in Tribute, and prohibit the taxing any foreign Merchan- 
dize imported into the Kingdom: But, adds he, as thefe wife Laws have been long difufed, and 
feem now tobe entirely forgotten, I think they ought not to be re-eftablifh’d all at once: In my 
Opinion, it will be better to gain that End by flow and imperceptible Degrees: What is your 
Opinion? I fhall anfwer your Queftion ,faid Mencius, only by a familiar Comparifon. A certain 
Perfon had gotten into a Habit of ftealing fome Hens every Day from his Neighbours; One of his 
Friends, who difcovered him, had the Courage to tell him, that it was a fhameful Action, and 
unworthy of a Man either of Honour or Honefty, I own it, anfwered the Doétor: But as it is 
a Vice now too deeply rooted in my Nature for me to correct it all of a fudden, I will take this 
Courfe: I'll fteal only one Fowl ina Month, and in time I may come entirely to give over this 
Habit. What is your Opinion? replies Mengius, Don’t you think that this Man, who acknow- 
ledged and detefted his Vice, fhould immediately have corrected it ? 

About that Time, two Sects infected the Empire with their wicked Doétrines; Ye was the 
Author of the one, and Mé of the other. Mengius being a zealous Defender of the ancient 
Dodtrine, was continually refuting their Errors, This, at firft, made him pafs for a factious ill- 
natured Man, and one who loved to be difputing. Oneof his Difciples, zealous for his Mafter’s 
Glory, told him that the Strangers, whofe Opinion he oppofed, run him down on all fides, and 
made him pafs for an eternal Caviller. S 

I with, replies Mengius, that I could condemn my‘felf to Silence all the reft-of my Days: 
But that is not allowed me; my Duty obliges me to put a Violence upon my Inclination, and 
to oppofe this Torrent of dangerous Opinions, with which they would overthrow the E mpirc. 
Ever fince the wife Reigns of the Emperors Yau and Shun, under the Shadow of whofe Autho- 
rity the People lived eafy, we have feen a continual Viciffitude of good and bad Government. 
The Emperors who fucceeded thefe wife Princes, applied only to their. Pleafures, and abufing 
their Power, oppreffed the poor People by their Exactions and Violence: Some of them beat 
down the Houfes of vaft Numbers of their Subjects, there to make Ponds, Lakes and Refervoirs: 
Orhers drove the People out of their Villages and Fields, which they turned into Parks, Gar- 
dens, and Placesof Pleafure: Whole Diltrits were foon changed into Forefs, which eels 
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“the Retreat of Tygers, wild Boars, and Leopards, Such were the Amufements of thefe Princes, 
who reduced their People to the moft terrible Want, Chew, who fuccecded them in the 
Throne, by his Cruelties, compleated their Tyranny. Atlaft, the Criesand Groans of the People 
touched the Heart of V7 vang, who declared War againft, and dethroned, the Tyrant. 

This Prince, when Mafter of the Empire, appligh himéfelf to reftore its primitive Luftre, 
and to procure the Happinefs of his Subjects: He deMolifhed thofe Gardens, Parks, Forefts, and 
Houfes of Pleafure, and reftored to the People rhe Lands that were their Property. The Face 
of the Empire was foon changed, and after fo many Miferies and Calamities the People 
began to take Breath, But thefe happy Times were of no long Continuance: The Prinecs who 
fucceeded him, infenfibly loft a Difpofition to Virtue: The Laws were weakened, and the 
wife Maxims that taught the Art of Reigning were no longer inculeated; the Empire faw ittelt 
plunged again into its former Barbarity: So that the Virtues peculiar to a reafonable Soul, I 
mean, Love for a Parent, and Refpect for a Prince, were almoft quite annihilated. 

Then appeared Confwgius, who, touched at this general Blindnefs, endeavoured to prevent the 
Ruin of the Empire, by reforming the Manners, by reviving the ancient Laws, and by fetting 
before the Eyes, both of the Princes and People, thofe arcat Actions of the Emperors and Kings, 
who reigned glorioufly for about 200 Years. This is the Subject of his Book intitled Spring and 
Autumn. His Inftructions and Maxims were attended to, and applauded; nay there was no 
refitting him, fo that every one endeavour'd to conform himfelf to his Morals, But is there now 
any Footftep of the Reformation the wrought? Where are the Emperors whofe Virtue and 
Wi(dom rendered them refpected by the People? In what are Kings now imployed? Do not we 
fee them tread upon the Laws of Juftice, that they may deftroy and tear one another to Pieces 
by the moft cruel Wars? How many ignorant and imptous Profeffors take the Advantage of 
thefe Diforders to propagate their pernicious Maxims, and to eftablifh their dangerous Sects? Such 
is that of Yang fou, who, without regarding the public Good, teaches that every one ought to 
mind only Himéelf and his own Intereft, and is a profefled Enemy of all Governors ! Such 
is that of Me tye, who, ignorant of the ftrict Ties of Blood, and laying it down as a Princi- 
ple, That all Men ought to be loved alike, deftroys the filial Affections, and makes no difference 
betwixt a Father and a Stranger. / . ; 

Thefe Sectaries have already gained Profelites among the Literati, who reject the ancient 
Doctrine as handed down to them by our Sages, that they may follow the pernicious Maxims 
of thefe blind Profeffors. What thall become of good Order, Peace, and the public Tranquility, 
if thefe Seétaries are not foon checked? We have Inftances in all Ages of great Men, whio have 
fupported the Empire when fhe was upon the very Brink of her Ruin, "The celebrated Yu ftopp’d 
the Inundation of Waters, and reftored Plenty. Prince Chew-kong fubdued and put to flight 
the Barbarous Nations that poured in from the South and North, and re-eftablithed Tran- 
quillity. Confugius revived the Vigour of the ancient Laws, and oppofed the pernicious Defigns 
of fome Rebels. At prefent, when a general Infection gains ground on all Sides, by corrupt- 
ing the Underftanding, and deftroying the good Morals of Mankind; ought not I, after the Exam- 
ple of thefe great Men, to do my beft to ftop its Progrefs, and thereby to preferve the Empire. 

Mengius ends this Difcourfe by laying down the Rules of true Temperance, and by fhewing 
how ridiculous thofe Encomiums are, which are beffowed upon a Man who affects a vain Ap- 
pearance of Sobriety. 47 


PART I. CHAPTER I. 


ROM a View of the Conduct of fome Princes, who in the Government of their States 
F follow only their own Caprices, and neglect the ancient Laws, Mengius makes the fol- 
lowing Reflections: 

A Workman however fkilful he is, can never fucceed in what he works, if he does not make 
ufe of Compaffes and a Rule, He who precedes in a Concert, will make a wretched Difcord 
of the fineft Mufic, if he does not employ twelve Flutes, fome thort, fome long, that there 
may be a Harmony betwixt the Voices and the Inftruments. It is the fame with a Prince; his 
State will be in Diforder and Confufion, if he does not regulate his Conduct by the Laws of 
good Government which the Ancients have left us. 

The Ancients invented the different Utenfils; Compaffes, the Rule, the Manner of Level- 
ling, Weights, Meafures, and all the other Inftraments which we at this Day ufe with fo 
much Succefs, in finifhing Buildings, and the other Works that are ufeful to the public Weal. 
They likewife, by a conftant Application, endeavoured to tranfmit to their Pofterity the Art 
of good Government among them, by eftablithing the wifeft Laws, from which we have learned 
thote of Equity, Civility and Politenefs Thefe have taught us how to divide the Ground, to 
plant Trees, to breed Animals which are ufeful to the Support of Life, and to eftablith Schools 
for inftructing the People in good Morals. A Prince, who is at no Pains to obferve thefe Laws 
can never wifely govern his Kingdom. , 

The Miniftry of a Prince, continued Mengins, who does not reign according to the Rules of 
Equity, can be compofed only of grovelling Souls, who will flatter his Inclinations, and take no care 
to enforce the Obfervation of the Laws. Under him, the Crowd of Mandarias, who commonly 
follow the Air of a Court, will feck only after the Honours and Profits ‘of their Pofts, and neg- 
leét their Duties. The People, feeing this general Difrezard both of Law and fuflice, will no lon- 
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ger have any Thing to reftrain them, They will no longer fear to infringe the Laws of the 
Empire, they will live without any Curb, and give a locfe to all their Paffions. Jafk, ifa 
Kingdom can long fublift in fuch a Condition? 

A Prince then mult be a Lover of Wifdom and Equity: A Minifter ought to be faithful to his 
Prince, and ready to execute his Orders. “i how can he be faithful, if he ftudies only to pleafe 
him, andto footh his Paffions; if he doe¥not fet before his Eyes the heroick Virtues of onr 
ancient Emperors, thefe nobleft Patterns to every wife Prince, 

Mfencins then thews that nothing contributes more to the Deftruction of a Kingdom, than the 
unjutt Exercife of the Royal Prerogative. 

‘There is an Art, continued he, in maintaining Authority ; which is, by keeping the People 
within the Bounds of the Fidelity they owe to their Prince. The Means of rendering them 
faithful are, by gaining their Hearts; and their Hearts are eafily gain’d, when Authority is directed 
by the Love of Juftice, anda hearty Zeal for the public Weal. An Otter, who is conftantly 
{preading Snares for Fifh, obliges them to conceal themfelves in the Bottom of the Water; and 
a Kite, who is always foaring inthe Air over the little Birds, makes them to tremble, and forces 
them to retire into the Hollows of the Trees; in the fame manner, thcfe barbarous Princes Kyé 
and Chew, by fcattering Fear and Terror among the People, forced them to feek an Afylam under 
the wife Princes Ching tang and Vii vang, whofe Clemency, Juftice, and Moderation are univer- 
fally celebrated. 

The Effects of Chew's Tyranny over his People are well kndbwn. The Prince Pei on the one 
Side, and the wife Tay kong on the other, efcaped his Cruelties by privately retiring to the Sea- 
fhores. The Fame of Prince Ven vang’s great Virtues, his Piety, his Clemency, his Juitice, 
the Goodnefs of his tender and compaffionate Heart, together with the Care he took of the 
Aged, the Minors, Widows, and Orphans refounded on all Sides. What are we doing here? 
faid thefe two Sages. Let us repair to that wife King, and for ever devote ourfelves to-his Ser- 
vice. Accordingly they did fo; but with what an Impreflion were the People ftruck, when they 
faw the Conduét of thefe two Men, fo illuftrious by their Birth and Employments, and fo vene- 
rable by their Age and Virtues, and who were looked upon as the Fathers of their Country? 
Their Examples brought over the whole Empire ; Chew was abandoned by his Subjects, and 
forced to defcend from his Throne, which he refigned to Ven vang. 

Some Princes, adds Mengius, affect to appear gentle, affable, fober and moderate. But thefe 
are only the diffembled Virtues of an Outfide; they are Virtues which are Strangers to their 
Hearts, and belyed by their Actions. Are they in reality affable, while they have a Con- 
tempt for their Subjects? Are they fober and temperate, while their Avarice is infatiable, and 
their oppreffive Exactions upon their People are endlefs? True Clemency confifts in the right 
Affcctions of the Heart, and not in exterior Grimace, an affected Tone, an obliging Smile, 
or the tinfel Appearance of an unnatural Gentlenefs. (o> 

The Eyes of a Man are frequently the Interpreters of his Heart, The candid, upright, gene- 
rous Soul, is often read by a Brightnefs, which gently beams in the Look. On the contrary, 
Vice, Falfhood, and Diflimulation, are difcovered by a certain Gloom that overcafls it, In 
fhort, the good or bad Affections of the Heart arc difplayed to public View, by a correfponding 
Series of virtuous or vicious Actions, 

A Difciple of Mengius afked him, Whence it happened that fo many wife Perfons, who ten- 
derly loved their Children, intrufted their Education into other Hands? That, anfwered our 
Philofopher, is the Effect of their Wifdom. Is it not true, that when a Son does not improve 
by the Inftructions of a Father, and if he hears his Precepts with an Air of Difcontent, the Father 
won't fail to be diffatisfied with the intractable Boy ? What is then the Confequence? The natu- 
ral Temper of the Son is fower’d; he proceeds even to reproach his Father in the following 
Terms: ‘ You lay down for me a Plan of Life, which is contrary to your own Practice. Your 
“© Maxims and your Actions appear to ne contradictory.” The Minds of both will thenceforward 
be difunited ; the Love of the Father will cool, and the Submiffion and TendernefS of the Scn in- 
fenfibly decay : Difcord will enfue in the Family, than which nothing can be more deftructive 
to good Order. 

Faults that = He concludes this Chapter with-obferving three Faults, which frequently fteal into j//a/ Ref- 
sometimes. pel. The firlt is, When a Son perceives fome Weakneffes in his Father, and yet, without lofing 
te Filial = any of the Refpect he owes him, has not recourfe to an ingenious Artifice, which may reclaim 
Duties. him to Virtue, after the Example of Prince Shun, who having a very vicious Father, redoubled 
Alvice to every Day his Application and Endearments, ftill contriving Ways to divert him ; that he 
Chiliren co might infinuate himfelf fo far into his Affections, as to win him over to the Love and 
enfeavour © the Practice of Virtue. The fecond Fault is, When a Son has poor Parents, yet takes no care 
cious Parents. to relieve them, or to provide for their Subfiftence. The third and laft is, When a Son neglects 
to matry, and to perpetuate the filial Duties in his Ppfterity, by practifing, feveral times every. 
Year, the Ceremonies prefcribed in Honour of deceafed Parents. 


CHAPTER IL. 
Nie fhews in this Chapter, that the wife Emperors, who have reigned fuccellively, 


have always obferved the fame Conduct in Government, and the fame manner of Living, 
and that their Favours were not confined to particular Perfons, but more univerfal, and extended 
in 
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in general to all their Subjects. Upon this the Philofopher related a generous Aétion of Tye flan, 
the firt Minifter of the Kingdom of Shin, which was univerfally applauded. Being to pafs a 
Rivec where it was fordable, he perceived a poor Man who was on foot, and durit not venture 
to take the Ford. The Minifter, touched with Compaffion, took him into his Chariot and car- 
i i her Side. : 

ee replied Mengius, undeniably had a beneficent Inclination: Yet I can never 
allow that he had Abilities for governing a State. Wie Princes have always taken care to cafe 
Bridges to be built for the public Convenience; and it was never heard of, that during their Reign 
the Commerce of the People was ever interrupted: by the difficulty of paffing a River. 

Mengius then lays down a good many Rules of Prudence, He tells us, that we ought to be 
very referved with refpect to our Neighbours Failings, left we indifcreetly publith them to the 
World, He tells us, that all Extreams are Vice, and even Virtue itlelf, when carried to excefa, 
is nolonger Virtue: That every thing about Con/ugius was natural, and that in his Difcourfe and 
Actions, he always difcovered a modeft Character, removed from all Vanity or Oftentation : 
That the Lofs would not be great, if Calumny only hurted herfelf: But that the great Mis‘ortune 
is, the Lofs which the Public fuftains from her Malignity, by keeping back from Dignities and 
Pots Men of Virtue who were moft capable to fill them. ; 

Syu, one of his Di(ciples, afked him why Confucius ftopt fo often at the Bank of a Rivulet : 
It is true, faid he, that Philofopher made every thing tend to the Inftruction of the People: 
But I cannot fee what he could find in the gliding of the Water, and the foftnefs of its Murmur, 
that could be of ule to the Reformation of Manners, — a 
' Then J moft tell you, anfwered Mengius, By attentively confidering that Rivulet, which iffued 
Night and Day from its Source, and: which calmly. continued its Courfe to the Sea, without being 
{topped by the Inequality of the Ground, or the Gulfs it met with in its Channel, he found 
an inexhauftible Fund of Reflection. Behold, faid he, a natural Image of the Man who 
draws. the Rules of his Conduct from Truth, as froma Fountain-head, and whom no Obftacle 
can hinder from arriving at Perfection in Virtue. ; 

After this, he paffes to thé Ufe that a Man ought to make of Reafon, which is the only Thing 
that diftinguifhes Men from Beafts; and he propofes fome of the ancient Emperors, who fol- 
lowed right Reafon in every thing, as Patterns. Prince Shun, faid he, fell into fo agreeable a 


Habit of acting according to the Light of Reafon, that even, tho’ he did not reflect, he never’ 


deviated from her Paths. - / a ; 

Prince 7% was'‘continually upon his Guard, not to do any thing contrary to the Rules of right 
Resfon. His Cup-bearer one Day ferving him with an excellent Wine at Table, he perceived 
that he was too much pleafed with its Flavour; I am afraid, faid he, that the Princes my Succef- 
fors will fufer their Hearts to be effeminated by jo delicious a Liquor ; and immediately difmiled 
his Cup-bearer, and renounced the ufe of Wine. 

Prince Ching tang continually watched over himéelf, that he might not fall into cithcr of the 
two Extreams fo inconfiftent with Virtue. In his Choice of Minifters he regarded nothing 
but Virtue. He preferred the Clown to the Courtier, and the Stranger to his own Relations, 
when he found in them a fupesior Merit. _ 

Ever fince the Emperor Ping vang txan{ported the Imperial:-Seat to the Weft, there has been 
feen a perceptible Decay of Vigour in all the Parts of the Stage: The. wife Maxims, and the 
glorious Actions of the ancient Emperors, have infenfibly fallen into Oblivion, This induced 
Confugins to write the Annals of the illuftrious Princes of his native Country, Li. He found 
Materials in the Annals of the Mandarins, who were preferred to write the Hiftory of their 
Nation: But he put them in a quite new Light, by the Reflections .which he interfperfe, and 
by the Ornaments of a chafte, polite Stile: And as this Philofopher always {poke and thought 
modeftly of himfelf, he ufed to fay, that whatever was good in this Book was borrowed from 
others, and that all his Merit was his having ranged that Series of Facts into better Order, and 
put them in a better Stile. 

Mengius then lays down the Rules of Temperance, Liberality, and Fortitude, as he faid they had 
been taught him by the Difciples of Confucius. He principally inculcates, that in the Exercife 
of thefe Virtues a Man ought not to be engaged by the firft View that offers, but that he 
ought maturely to reflect, before he determines to execute any Action that comes under the 


Head of thefe Virtues. He then‘treats of the Means of attracting the Friendthip and Eftcem of ° 


Men, which is by practifing of Piety and Humanity; and this, fays he, confilts in having a fin- 
cere, obliging and civil Manner of acting, ws 7 

If, continues he, in fulfilling the two Duties, I meet Contempt or Invectives from one 
of a blundering heavy Underftanding, I will begin by founding my own Breaft, and examin- 
ing if Ihave done any thing contrary to thefe Virtues: I then redouble the Teltimonies of 
Friendthip, Politenefs and Complaifance, and thereby endeavour to foften him; but if I fee that 
thefe Advances meet with nothing but rude fhocking Anfwers; I then fay to my felf; There is the 
Character of a very intractable Fellow, I fee not one Sentiment of Humanity in him, nor feems 
thereto be any Difference betwixt his Character and that of the wildeft Beatts, Let me Icave 
him as he is; 1 fhould torment myfelf ulelefly did I pretend to tame him. By this way of 
reafoning it is, that nothing can dilquiet the wife Man, and the moft fhocking Injuries are not 
cepable to rutile his Tranquillity. . 
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Before he ends this Chapter he fhews, 1/7. That tho’ wife Men a& differently according to the 
different Situations they are in, yet their Actions are determined by the fame Underftanding, the 
fame Equity, and the fame Uprightnels of Heart. 2. He inveighs againit fuch as make ufe of 
the moft unworthy Meanneffes, and the moft fervile Flatteries, that they may arrive at Dignities 
and Pofts; but become intoxicated by Fortune, and infolent with Power, after their Promotion, 


CHAPTER IIT. 


“ENCIU'S thews to what a Degree Prince Shun carried his Love and Refpe& for, and 
M Submiffion to, his Father and Mother. The Emperor Yau finding himéelf ftooping be- 
neath a Weight of Years and Infirmities, the ordinary Attendants of old Age, committed to him 
the Government of the Empire. While he was in the Height of Grandeur, and furrounded with 
Honours, Riches, Plenty, and the Applaufes of a mighty People, he could take no Pleafure 
becaufe ‘he faw his Parents abandon themfelves to fhameful Paffions: And all his Application 
was direéted to find out the Means of reclaiming them to the Ways of Virtuc. This made 
him often fend up Sighs to Heaven: And tho’ he was fifty Years of Age, and Mafter of the 
Empire, he perfevered, even to his Death, in the Practice of all the Duties which are preferibed 
by filial Piety. 

He then hie the extraordinary Regard the fame Emperor had for his Brother Syang, an un- 
natural Prince, who had feveral times attempted the Life of the Emperor his Brother, but he was 
fo far from punifhing him, when it was in his Power, that he loaded him with Honours 
Favours and Riches, » 

When the Emperor Yau was dying, he left his Empire to his Minifter Shun, preferring him to his 
own Son, in whom he did not find the Qualifications neceffary for governing aright. Upon which 
one of his Difciples afks him, If it be inan Emperor's Power, thus to deprive his Son of his Birth. 
right. No! anfwered the Philofopher, It is not. Crowns are at the Difpofal of Heaven, and 
Heaven gave the Empire to Prince Shu, The Emperor Yau only propofed him to Heaven, and 
Heaven agreed: The People, ftruck with the Luftre of his Virtues, voluntarily fubmitted to the 
Decree of Heaven, and flocked to recognize their new Emperor. This Concurrence of Suffra- 
ges, this unanimous Motion of all the Parts of the Empire, is entirely fupernatural, and can 
only be the Effect of a Will that controuls and direéts Events, It is certain, adds he, that Events 
whofe Caufes are unknown, can be attributed only to Heaven, which never difpoffefles Children of 
their Father's Throne, except they are unworthy to fill it: As were the Emperors Ky¢ and Chew 
whofe Tyranny rendered them Objects of Horror. , 

He then praifes the Modefly and Difintereftednefs of a Sage whofe'Name was Jin: He was 
a common Hufbandman, but his Reputation for Wifdom and Virtue was very great in the 
Empire. The Emperor Ching tang, who had heard him frequently mention’d with great Enco- 
miums, was willing to profit by the Counfels of fo underftanding a Perfon, and engage him to 
come to his Court. Upon which he fent Ambaffadors to him with magnificent Prefents, and 
invited him to fix his Abode in his Palace. [ in appeared to be no ways touched, either with 
the Magnificence of the Embafly, or with the Richnefs of his Prefents, which he refufed. There 
is, faid he, fomething in your Offers, and in the Propofals you make me, that might flatter a 
Man who has ambitious Views; but as for me, who defire nothing in this World, can I renounce 
my dear Solitude, and the Pleafure of finging the Verfes of our ancient Sages, of reading their 
Books, and of forming myfelf upon their Examples, to engage in the Hurry of a Court, and 
to expofe myfelf to thofe Troubles and Difquiets, that are infeparable to the Management of 
public Affairs? : 

The Prince was very much furprized when he was told of the Hufbandman’s Anfwer. Such. 
a Contempt of Honours and Riches made him ftill more defirous of having a Man of that 
Charaéter about his Perfon ; fo he fent three Times other Ambaffadors, who renewed his Invita- 
tions, The wife Tin then perceived that a Prince who fought him fo earneftly, muft have 
Views that were very juft, and conducive to the Good of his People. Doubtlefs, faid he, Hea-' 
ven has beftowed more Underftanding upon me than upon the generality of Mankind, that I 
may propagate my Doétrine, that I may affift the Prince by my Counéels, in caufing the almoft 
extinguifhed Virtues of our ancient Emperors to be revived by the Juitice of his Condua, 

This Motive made greater Impreffion upon him than the Honours and Prefents, which he 
difdained; fo he repaired to the Court of Ching tang; and it was by his Advice, that this Prince 
declared War againft the Tyrant Kye, and thereby delivered the People from the cruel Oppref- 
fions under which they had long groaned. 

Mengius then makes the following Reflection: Wife Men, fays he, tread in different Paths: 
Some infinuate themfelves into, and others keep ata Diftance from Courts: Some don’t icruple 
to accept’ of, others refufe and defpife, Honours and Dignities. But amidft all this Difference of 
Condua, they all propofe the fame End, which is to practife Virtue, and to lead a blamelefs Life. 

Le ends this Chapter by undeceiving one of his Difciples, who believing the popular Reports 
about fome Sages, who debafed themfelvcs fo far as to accept of the moft mean and defpicable 
Employments, in order to make themfelves known, and to pave the way to Dignities: He 
thews his Scholar, that thefe are fo many Fables, invented by firch as fought Examples to 
jaftify their Abjectnels and Meannefs, by which they courted the Protection of the Great, 
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CHAPTER IV. 


E begins this Chapter with obferving, that tho’ the ancient Sages had no other View in 
H theic Condiaét but Equity and Politenefs, yet cach of them had a different Manner ot 
Aing, Thinking, and Living. The wile Pe i, for inftance, would not turn his Eyes upon 
any Object that was in the leaft indecent ; nor hear any unbecoming Word : Ifa Prince had the 
leaft Failure in point of Virtue, he refufed to ferve him: If the People were indocile, he lefe 
them : When a State was in Peace and Tranquillity he willingly difcharged the Functions to 
which he was raifed ; but where there was the leaft Agitation or Trouble, he immediately threw 
up his Employment. a: : . ie ; 

The Sage Jin was of another Opinidm : Where is there a Prince fo vicious, faid he, whom 
we may not ferve? Is there any People fo indocile that they cannot be governed ? We ought not 
to refule Pofts in the Magiftracy, neither when a State is calm, nor when itis tofs'd with Storms. 
A wife Man, adds he, in the Time of Peace, has Leifure to teach Virtue; and during the 
Troubles of a State, he endeavours to appeafe them. 

After having faid that a Minifter ought to form himfelf upon the ancient Sages, who have 
given us Examples of Integrity, Generofity, Courage, and Prudence ; he gives a Detail of the 
Pofts and Dignities, which were in the Empire and in every Principality, and of the Revenues 
appropriated to thefe Dignities. Je 

He then teaches his Difciples the Manner in which they ought to behave to their Friends : 
Whatever Superiority you may have over them, fays he, either in point of Age, Birth, Dignities, 
or Alliances, never treat them in a haughty, imperious Manner, but always, as if they were 
your Equals. Upon this he cites Examples of great Mandarins, Kings, and Emperors them- 
felves, who courted the Friendthip of wife Men, and who defcending from the high Rank to 
which they were raifed, treated them with Honour and Diftinction : As for inftance, the King 
of Tfin, who paying a Vifit to the Doctor Hay tang, did not prefume to enter into his Houle, 
nor to fit down to eat, before he obtain’d his Permiffion, The Emperor Yau, likewite, lived fo 
familiarly with his Minifter Shun, that he frequently caufed him to eat at Table with « mfelf 

The fame Difciple afked our Philofopher, what ought to be the View of a wife Man that 
afpired to Dignities? To affitt, anfwer'd Mengius, in the good Government of a State: If he 
is poor, and wants only to fupply his own Neceffities, he ought to be contented with the lef 
important Employments, without afpiring to more exalted Dignities: He has whereon to live, 
and that ought to be fufficient. Upon this Head, he cites the Example of Confugins, who being 
in extream Want, did not bluth to accept of the Poft of Overfeer of the Royal Park. The 
meaner and more contemptible my Employment is, faid he, it will be the more eafy for me to 
difcharge it. Provided the Flocks of the King be in good Condition, I fulfil all my Duty, and 
no more can be required of me, 

He lays it down as a Principle, that a wife Man, who has no Employment at Court, ought 
not to go thither, even tho’ the King himéelf fhould fend to defire him. Upon which a Difciple 
objects to him, that if a King fhould order one of his Subjects to ga to War, the Subject would 
be obliged to obey him : And that for the fame Reafon, a wife.Man, whom his Prince wanted 
to difcourfe with, ought to repair to him whenever hig Majefty did-him. the Honour to call him. 

That is a different Cafe, anfwered Mengius, for on what Account, think you, does the King 
with to fee and difcourfe with a wife Man? Is it not to profit by his Underftanding, to confult 
him in perplexing Cafes, to hearand follow his Advice? He looks upon the wife Man then as 
the Matter, and himfelf as the Scholar, and will the Laws of Civility and good Breeding fuffer the 
Scholar to fend for his Mafter? And for the fame Reafon, will not the Mafter offend again{t 
thefe Laws, ifhe obeys fuch an Order? A Prince does not difparage himfelf when he  vifits 
a Mafter of Wifdom, becaufe he obferves the Ceremonies prefcribed, which appoint the Scholar 
to behave in fuch a Manner to the Mafter. If a Prince, who would profit by the Difcourfes of 
a wife Man, fhall fail of obferving this Law of Politenefs and Refpect, he aéts, as if he invited 
him to enter into his Houfe, and yet fhutthe Door againft him: 

But, replies the Difciple, I have read, that Confucrus being fent for by the King of Li, flew 
immediately to his Court without waiting till the Chariot was got ready. Did that Pattern of 
wife Men commit hereby an indecent Action? 

At that time, replies our Philofopher, Confugius was the firft Minifter of the Kingdom: The 
King had a right to caufe his Minifter to come to him, and it was the Minifter’s Duty to obey 
him as readily as he could; but a wife Man, who is cloathed with no Dignity, is not fubject to 
any fuch Law. : 

Menius ends this Chapter, by faying, that when a Prince falls into any Errors, either with 
regard to the bad Choice he makes of Mandarins, or the Orders he gives in the Government of 
lis State, his Minifter ought to tell him of ic with all the Addrefs that is fuitable to his Dignity : 
But if his firft Advice is unfuccefsful, he ought to Tepeat it again and again; and if the Prince 
ooanatsly perfi(ts to diftegard it, he ought then to throw up his Employments, and retire from 
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CHAPTER Vy 


ENCGITUS having advanced, that Nature of herfel€ was upright, and inclinable to Vir- 
N tue, his Dilciple Kaw ¢/é propofes to him fome Difficulties. I have always been of opi- 
nicn, fays he, that Nature is not vicious; but it appears to me, that fhe is indifferently and 
equally inclined to Good or Ill. I compare her, adds” he, to Water which falls from the Hea- 
ven into a large Ditch ; if it finds no Paffage by which it can run off, it ftagnates and has no 
Motion; but if it finds fuch a Paflage, whether it is to the Eaft or Welt, its Cour is direted 
by it. In like manner, the Nature of Man appears to me, neither good nor bad, but ina 
State of Indifference, and is determined to Good or III by virtuous or vicious Morals, 

Ithall grant, anfwers Mencius, that the Water hasgn equal Tendency towards the Eaft or 
Welt ; but it does not follow that it hasan equal Tendency to mount into the Air, asto fink 
to the Ground. Will not its fpecific Weight prefs it downwards? The Nature of Man has an 
equal Tendency to Virtue. But as we fee that Water no longer follows its natural Courfe when 
obftructed by a Mound, but flows back to its Source; in like manner, when a Perfon knows 
not how to controu! the Paffions which arife in, and continually agitate, the Heart of Man 
they entirely pervert that Tendency which is in his Nature towards Good. , 

Te then refutes the Opinion of his Difciple, who makes the Nature of Man to confit in 
Life, and the Faculties of knowing, feeling, and moving. If it were fo, {aid he, in what would 
the Nature of Man differ trom that of a Beaft? He then fhews that his Nature confifts in Rea- 
fon: ‘That Reafon is the Principle of Piety and Equity; and that thefe two Virtues are as it-were 
two Properties infeparable from human Nature. He proves this by the Refpect due to aged Per- 
fons; this is a kind of Equity, not at all confifting in their great Age, which has a Right to be te 
{pected ; for this Right is extrinfic of the Perfon who pays Refpect: But it confifts in the Know- 
ledge which he has of this Right, and in the Affection of the Heart, both which are intrinfic 
to human Nature. ; " 

_ Town, continued he, that it is not eafy to know the Nature of Man in itfelf; but in order 
to judge what is good and right, we need only to examine what is its innate Propenfity and Incli- 
nation, Every Man naturally has a Compaflion for the Unhappy, a Modefty that reftrains him 
from fhameful Actions; Refpect for his Superiors, with an Underftanding that can diftinguith 
Truth from Falfhood, and Honour from Infamy. This Sentiment of Compaffion is named Piety : 
The Sentiment of Modefty is named Equity: The Sentiment of Refpect goes by the Name of 
Civility ; and in fhort, the natural Underftanding is what we call Prudence. Whence proceed 
thefe four Sentiments in Man? Not from exterior Caufes. They then are jntimately united to his 
Nature. But the Misfortune is, that moft Men neglect, and cven don’t attend to that natural 
Uprightnefs which they received from Tyen; for which reafon, they infenfibly lofe it, and are 
afterwards plunged into all kind of Vices. 

. Onthe contrary, they, who improve it, daily advance in Perfection, till they become celebrated 
by their Virtue and Wifdom. You fow the fame Grain in the fame Soil, and at the fame Sea-. 
fon ; yet in the time of Harveft there is a difference in the Crop, tho’ the Nature of the 
Grain be the fame; but the Reafon of this is, becaufe the Culture beftowed by the Hufbandman 
was unequal. We fee in every Member of Man the fame natural Inclination for its Object. 
The Eyes in every Man, for inftance, are equally affected with Beauty, the Ears with Harmony, 
and the Palate with an exquifite Tafte. Hence we, may conclude, that, as there isa perfect 
Conformity in the Senfations of the Body, it is impoflible that there fhould be found any Man 
whofe [leart fhould be the only Part about him that is differently formed. 

But whence can this Refemblance in the Heart of all Men proceed? From right Reafon, 
which is the fame in all, But if we neglcét to improve thefe Lights of right Reafon, if we 
ceafe to cultivate that natural Propenfity to Virtue, they will become as a young Plant, which 
withers and dies when we negleét to water it. 

When I lived in the Kingdom of Z/iz, 1 went fometimes to fee King Swen vang, and 
I was not furprized at his extream Blindnefs: For he was not at the leaft Pains in per- 
fe&ting the natural Uprightnefs of his Heart. You plant a ‘I’ree: If, after a warm Day, 
which makes it bud, there come ten Days of Froft, it is impoffible that it fhould grow, or beat 
Fruit: My Counfels and Inftruétions were, with refpe&t to that Prince, as a warm Day is to.a 
young Tree. But my Foot was fcarce out of his Palace but he was invironed with a crowd of 
Flattcrers, who made the fame Impretlion upon his Mind, as ten Days of Froft make upon 
fuch a Tree: So that when I perccived how ulelefs my Cares were, and how little the Prince 
profited by my Inftructions, I left him to himéelf, ‘ 

Thus it is, that moft Men invert the Order of Nature, and blind themfelves, by extinguifhing 
the Lights of their Reafon, and abandoning them{clves to their Pleafures. Thus too, they neg- 
let their natural Uprightnefs, which neverthelefs has fomething in it more precious than Life; 
fince a reafonable Man would prefer Death to the committing an unjuft and unreafonable Aétion. 
. Isit not ftrange, adds Mezgius, that Man being compofed of two Parts, namely a Soul and 
a Body, the firft being very noble, and the laft very defpicable, he fhould apply all his Cares to the 
vile, while he neglects the noble, Part of himfelf, which ought to employ him entirely, becaule 
it diftinguifhes him from Brutes? What would we think of a Gardener who fhould leave the 
admirable and ufeful Trees Hya and Kya without Culture, and bend afl his Cares to worthle&s, 
utelefs Shrubs ? CHAP, VI. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


ENCIUS in this Chapter eftablifhes this Principle ; That fome Ufages are commoi to, 
N “and ought to be obferved by all Men, but may be difpenfed with in fome particular 
Cales: And that there are general Laws, but that thefe Laws have likewife their Exceptions. 
It was objected to our Philofopher ; J can’t get fo much as will preferve my Life, if I obterve the 
Laws of Honefty and Civility, which are eftablifled in the Commerce among Men: May [ 
not violate thefe Laws to fave myfelf from dying of FIunger? 
Doubtlefs you may, anfwered Mencius: The end of our fecking Food, is, that we may pre- 
ferve Life’ and prevent Death: And the Point of leat Importance, in the Roles of Civility and 
Politencfs, is, to do nothing contrary to thefe Rules, when it concerns the procuring to our- 
felves neceflary SubGiftence. Now, the Neceffity of preferving Life, takes.place of all the Points 
of lef Importance in the Duties of Civility, Jt. is a particular Cafe, and docs not at all deftroy 
the ordinary Ufage: It is an Exception of a Law, but ferves to confirm that very Law's Uni- 
verfality and Extent. ae 
Kyau, younger Brother of the King of (*) Z/au, one Day vifited Mencius, and {poke to him in 
thefe Terms, I can’t comprehend what I evéry Day hear; that there is no Man but may make 
himélf like thefe famous Emperors Yaw and Shun, whofe Wifdom and Virtue have always 
appeared to me inimitable: What is your Opinion on this Head. . 
think, anfwers Mencius, that it depends upod yourfelf alone, to refemble thefé Heroes: You 
may want the Will, but can never be deftitute ef the Power to imitate them: For if you are 
really willing, you muft always fucceed. I ftand in need of your Leffons for that cficct, replied 
Kyau, {0 I defign to fix my Refidence here for. fome Time, that I may be near your Perfon, and 
hear the Inftruétions of fo great a Mafter, ra are 
Mencius {aw there was little Sincerity in this flattering Difcourfe: The Way of Virtue, faid 
he, is like the high Road; none are Ignorant of it, and no Perfon has any Difficulty in keeping 
in it, but fuch as are Slaves to their Paffions, and pleafed with their Fetters, As you don’t want 
Underftanding, you may return Home, and your own Reflections, will foon. guide you to the 
Praétice of Virtue. ete BS a 
_ Mencius relates the Converfation he had with the Doétor Sung keng. Thislaft having faid that 
a War being juft about to break out betwixt the Kings of (+) Tin and (t) T/é; he was 
thinking on the Meansof pacifying thefe twa Powers: That he would firft repair to the King 
of Tj, and endeavour to appeafe the Storm from that Quarter, and ro infpite him with Senti= 
ments of Peace: That if he conld gain nothing upon his Incljnatigns, he would then direét his 
Courfe to the King of T/im: and that he was hopeful to win the Favour of either the one or 
the other, fo far as to make them enter into Terms of Agreement. , . 
. But, anfwered Mencius, what Argument will you make ufe of to perfwade them, and to bring 
them over to, your Sentiments? I will fhew them replied the other, that their entering upon 
a War can be of na ufe, but, on the contrary, may prove very deftrutive to their States, ; 
Tam afraid, faid Mencius, that you mutt. Toke your Pains, if you have ng’ other Argument 
to ufe but their own Interefts; and that you will never. fucceed in what you propofe, which is, the 
quieting both Kingdoms. Suppofe thatthis Motive fhould induce the Princes to diftnifs their Troops 
and to lay down their Arms, What can be inferred from. that? Candour will no longer pre- 
vail: Generals and Magiftrates in their Obedience,. will have nothing but their private. Intereft 
in View ; and Se/f will be the Soul of Subordination, which is ‘fo neceflary'to good Govern« 
ment: Piety, Humanity, and Equity, will: then be Virtues unknown ; and the leaft Appear- 
ance of Gain will give rife to Quarrels and Difputes > Thence, Divifions, Hatred, Fury, Mur- 
ders and Affafinations will procced : Private Intereft is the Bane of Society: And the Kingdom 
mt it fteals, cannot long fubfift, ‘ _ eg ae 
ould you maintain Peace in thefe two Kingdoms, you muft charm their Pri wi 
Beauty of all the Virtues,-but efpecially of Piety and Jatice : If they take ae Seo tined 
for the Rule of their Conduét, they will foon lay afide all their Inclinations to War "Their 
Mandarins and People will at by the fame Rules, and will confult only Péery and Virtue in 
the Refpect and Obedience which they owe, either, to their Prince, or their Parents. Then Sin- 
cerity, Candour, Peace, Friendthip, Truth, Loyalty, and Obedience will flourifh. Thefe are 
the Virtues which root up Divifions, and either eftablith, or maintain Peace in a State. 
He then gives an Account, how. careful the ancient Emperors were to vifit the diffe 
rent Kingdoms of the Empire, and of the Penalties they impofed upon the Kings, within whofe 
Kingdoms they found, Agriculture neglected, Wife Men defpifed, old Age left without an 
Relief in its Miferies, or impious tyranical Perfons raifed to Pofts and Dignities, oy 
He then mentions the Ordinances relating to thele fendatory-Princes, If they failed to Tepair 
oot Court a the time appointed, for their giving an Account of their Admini- 
, they were reduced to a lower Degree of Nobility for the firft Fault, If they failed 2 
fecond Time, their Revenues’ were diminifhed, and the Bounds of their Jurifiction contracted, 
ae ae ae Fault, the ‘Emperor fent an tee to punifh the Rebel Prince, and to sepole 
. him 
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him from his Dignity. He even frequently gave this Commiffion to the neighbouring Kings 
who invaded his Kingdom all at once, and executed the Emperor’s Orders, 

He then recounts the wife Regulations made upon a like Occafion, by the Prince Ven Aung 
wno held an Aflembly of the States, at which were prefent all the Feudatory Princes: Then 
mounting a kind of a Tribunal, he read the following Ordinance containing twelve principal 
Articles which they were to obferve. “The firft made it Capital for Children not to pay all the 
Refpe& to their Parents, which was their Duc. The fecond prohibited the Subftitution of a Con- 
cubine, in Place of a lawful Wife; and in like Manner, the preferring the Son of a Concubine 
to that of alawful Wife, in order to make him Heir of the Kingdom. The third ordained 
that Men who were diftinguifhed by their Honour and Wifdom fhould be honoured, and that 
handfome Penfions fhould be afligned them for their Subfiftence. The fourth enjoins, that old 
Age fhould be tefpeéted. The fifth, that Children fhould be well educated. The fixth, that 
Strangers fhould not be defpifed, but treated with Honour. The feventh, that thofe who have 
rendered any Service to the State, fhould be rewarded with an hereditary Penfion. The eighth, 
that many Pofts or Dignities fhould never be conferred upon one Man. The ninth enjoins, 
that none fhould be railed to Pofts in the Government but they who have deferved them, and 
have given Proofs of their Capacity.’ The tenth, that if a firft Minifter thall be found guilty 
of a Crime worthy of Death, he thall not be put to Death, without laying the Affair before the 
Emperor. The eleventh, that no Dikes or Caufeways fhall be made in time of Drought, fo 
that the Waters may be kept upon the Grduind, and not fuffered to run into neighbouring King- 
doms, The twelfth, prohibites the’ Prince from difpofing upon his Kingdom either wholly or 
in Part, without the exprefs Confent of the Emperor. 

How admirable, continued Mencius, is the Conduét of Heaven towards the Wife and the 
Brave. Shun, that illufttious Emperor, ‘was taken from the Plough, to be advanced to the 
Throne. Kau t/ong, after a, diligent ‘fearch found Fu ywe among Mafons, and made him quit 
his Trowel and his. Mortar to raife him ‘to the firft Dignity of his Court. Ky au, an Inn- 
keeper was placed at the Head of the Counfels of Ven vang. Ven kong brought another out of 
Prifon to make him his firft Minifter. Pe / bt was only alittle Merchant, yet the King of Tin 
raifed him to the firft Rank in his Court, and profited fo well by his Councils, that no Prince 
ever acquired an Authority and Reputation in the Empire equal to his. 

Thus, when Heaven defigns a Man for the: higheft Employments which require an extraor- 
dinary Virtue, it never fails to prepare him for his exalted Station by atrain of Adverfities, 
Affronts, Hunger, Poverty, Fatigues, and many other mortifying Accidents. Virtue ufes to 
recollect herfelf in Misfortune, to reunite all her Forces, and to ftrggle againft Adverfity.. A 
wife Man does not know the Extent of his Refolution and Conftancy, if he ‘is not put to all 
kinds of Tryals. ry 

We fee the fame thing happen in the Government of Kingdoms. A Prince who has not Minifters 
fufficiently wife and able to maintain the Vigour of the Laws, and who is not able to reform 
himfelf when he deviates from the Laws, foon falls into Snares fpread by his Courtiers, and 
that Swarm of Flatterers that corlimonly infeft Courts. He abandons the Care of his State, 
that he may give himfelf up to vain Amufements, to Idlenefs, to Eafe, to Effeminacy, and the 
moft criminal Pleafures. This gives Rife to Complaints, Murmurings, popular Commotions, 
Rebellions, and in the End, to the Ruin both of the King and Kingdom. Whence we may con- 
clude, that Pains, Troubles, and Affronts, frequently contribute to a happy Life; and that Prof- 
perity, Softnefs, and Pleafure, contribute yet more frequently, toan unhappy End. 


CHAPTER © VIL 


ENC IUS obferves in this Chapter, that in order to ferve Heaven aright a Man mutt rft. 
M Guard hic Heart, and not allow it to have too great an Inclination for Affairs foreign 
to itfelf, or to diffipate itfelf in vain, triffling, Matters. 

2dly, Follow right Reafon in all his Conduét; love nothing but what is really amiable to 
her, and do nothing but what fhe enjoins. He informs us, that a wife Man never troubles him- 
felf whether his Days are to be many or few; that he knows their Number are fixed by Tyen, 
and that all his Care is, the due Regulation of -his Morals: That Riches and Honours are fought 
after at the Expence of great Difquiets, and that thefe Diiquiets are almoft always ufelefs, becaufe 
the Object of our Defires and Ambition is commonly without ourfelves: That the Cafe is other- 
wife with refpect to virtuous Actions, the Principle which produces them being within ourfelves; 
and that we attain it, as foon as we fet about feeking it with a fincere and an upright Heart. 

He next gives fome Inftruétions to one of his Scholars, who followed the Profeffion of teach- 
ing Wifdom. You are ambitious, faid he, to infinuate yourfelf into the Palaces of Princes, 
there to propagate your Doétrine: But if you would behave like a Man truly wife, you muft 
not fuffer the good or bad Succefg of the Pains you are at, to affect the inward Peace of your 
Mind: Whether Men receive your Inftrictions with Pleafure, or reject them with Difdain, your 
Conduct mult be always equal and‘ uniform. 

Among thefe vaft Numbers who feek to fettle in the Courts of Princes, I diftinguith four 
Sorts: Some who obtain their Ends by Intriegues of all kinds, and who have nothing in View 
but to pleafe the Prince, and to render them(felves agreeable by an infinuating Behaviour, and an 


abject Flattery. Others “propofe ‘only to preferve Peace in the Kingdom, and to remove every 
Caule 
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Gaufe of Divifion, Some we may call the Men jént from Heaven, becaufe they afc folely 
employed in following the Laws of Heaven. If they have Grounds to belicve that their 
Leffons upon the Rules of Morals and Government, will be of any fervice to Kings or Peo- 
ple, they willingly accept of Pofts and Dignities. If, on the contrary, they have reafon to 
believe that their Doétrine will be neglected; they then retire from the Palaces of Princes toa 
Life of Obfcurity and Retirement. [altly, fome may be looked upon as Heroes. Such a3 
thofe, whofe Lives are fo well regulated, that they engage Princes by their Examples, and in 
{ome Mealure force them to imitate their Virtues. . 

Every thing, adds Mencius, gives Joy to the truly wife Man. 1/1. The good Health of 
his Father and Mother, and the Union of his own Family, 2d/y, When he lifts up his Eyes 
to Heaven, if he finds nothing within him that is blameable. And when he humbles them 
to look on Man, if he finds nothing in his Conduét for which he needs to bluth, 4dly. 
That he can, by his Difcourfes and Example, infpire the People with the Defire of perfecting 
themfelves in Virtue. He does not make his Happinefs to confift, as you lee, in tHe Poffefa 
fion of Honours and Riches. Tho’ he were able to eftablith a flourifhing Kingdom in the very 
Heart of the Empire, and to fubject all the People who are within the four Seas, yet he will 
not place his Happinefs in that. Every thing that is, without himéelf, Honours or Difgrace 

“Riches or Poverty, are incapable to affect him either with Joy or Grief. All his Pleas 
{ure is to cultivate and to bring to Perfection, the Virtues he has received from Nature; namely, 
Piety, Equity, Humanity, and Prudence, Thefe Virtues, when once they are deeply rooted 
in the Heart, manifeft themfelves in the ferepe Look, the. modeft Countenance, the Deport- 
ment, and Air of him who poffefles them. Every Part: of his Perfon is ftamp’d by the Virtue 
of his Heart. : ‘ 

The Memory of Prince Ven vang, continues he, will be for ever revered ; and his Piety, 
Clemency, with his Cares of young Wards, Widows, Orphans, and old Men, is conftantly cele- 
brated. Is it only meant by this, that he took care to fend every Day the neceflary Subfaftence 
to each Family ? No; that was notenough for him todo. |, 

The Method then which he took to relieve the Poverty of his People, and efpecially of thofe, 

whom either Poverty or old Age difabled from fupplying their own Neceffities, was this. He 
affigned five little Arpents of Ground to every Mafter of a Family, whereon he might build a 
Houfe, and lay out Gardens. He ordained likewite, that Mulberry-Trees fhould be planted, with 
whofe Leaves the Women might nourifh the Silk-Worms: By thefe means, the old Men had 
Stuffs wherewith they might cloath themfelves and keep out Cold. He likewife ordered every 
Family to bring up Poultry and Piggs. In fhort, he gave a certain Number of Arpents of 
Ground, which the Children, who were ftrong and robu{t, were to labour. By this fage Regu- 
lation, every good old Wan had wherewith to fubfift both himfelf and his Family. While the 
Prince thus provided for the Neceffities of his People, he found them more docile to hear his 
Precepts, and more inclinable to obferve them. 
- How little is true Virtue underftood, cried he again? The horror for Contempt and Poverty, Perfeverance 
and the defire of Honours and Riches, blind moft Men, Leta Man be almoft famifhed, he abies 
has a Relith for the moft infipid Food; it would feem that his Pallat could no longer judge of tueneceffary. 
Taftes. The hunger, and thirft of Riches produce the fame Effects upon the Heart. 

You have heard the celebrated Liew hya whey, who wasa Pattern of Gentlenefs and Affabis. 
lity, fpoken off. Neither the moft frightful Poverty with which he was threatned, nor the firft 
Rank of the Empire, with which he was flattered, could in the leaft fway him to Vice, or 
divert him from Virtue. The ftudy of Virtue is a great Work, no Man ought to enter into 
it, but he who has Conftancy enough to perfevere in it till it is finifhed. He who applies to this 
Study is like a Man who diggs fora Well. After he had diged to the Depth of nine Perches, if 
he grows weary, and leaves off his Work, he will never difcover the Spring he feeks for, and all he 
has done muft go for nothing: It is the fame in our Purfuit of Virtue; if our Courage fails us 
in the Middle of our Work, and if we fhall fufpend our Labours, before we have attained to Per- 
fection, we fhall not only never fucceed, but all the Pains we have been at, will be vain and fruitlefs. 

When that famous Minitter of the Empire, Jin, faw the Emperor Tay Aya degenerate from. 
the Virtues of his Grand-father Ching tang, he caufed him to defcend from his Throne, of which 
he had rendered himfelf unworthy, and: fhut him up in a remote Palace, wherein the Tomb of 
his Grand-father ftood. The Action progured him an uuiverfal Applaafe, The Prince when 
he viewed the Afhes of that Heroe from whom he was defcended, came to himfelf, bewailed 
the Irregularity of his Life, detefted his Vices, and applied him(elf ferioufly to the Study of 
Wildom. As foon as the Minifter was fenfible of the Change wrought upon him, he brought 
him out of the Palace and replaced him upon the Throne. This was new matter of Joy 
oe the People ,;who equally applauded the Wifdom of the Minifter, and the Docility of the young 
smperor, 

But, faid one of his Difciples, is this an Example to be imitated? If a wife Minifter ferves a 
diforderly Prince, will he be allowed to fafpend him from the Exercife of Royalty? Without 
doubt he may, anfwered the Philofopher, if he has an Authority as ample, and Intentions as 
pure, as the Minifter I in. Without the Qualifications, he will be looked upon as a Robber 
and a Rebel, and no Law will be too fevere for punifhing him. 

7 eb tead, replied the fame Difciple, in the Book Shi king, that he who does not ‘work, 
ught not to eat. In confequence of this, we fee no Perfon but has fome Employment or 


other 
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other, Princes, Magiftrates, Hufbandmen, Tradefmen, Merchants, in fhort, every body is emi. 
ployed: But what is the wife Man, who does not enter into affairs of Government, employed in ? 
His Life fecms to me to be ulelels, and yet he receives the Pention of his Prince, which ferves 
only to maintain his Idlenefs, . 

Do you reckon, anfwered our Philofopher, his Inftructions and Examples for nothing? If a 
King profits by thefe, all the Kingdom foon feels their good Effects ; Tranquillity, Opulence, and 
tilial Piety are promoted. Can a Man, who is the means of procuring fo much Happinefs to a 
State, be called ufelefs. 

At laft, the fame Difciple, who thought the Morality of Menefus too auftere, fpoke to him 
in the following Tcrms: The Path of Virtue, as you lay it out, is beautiful, but too fublime. 
and acecflible only to few. Why don’t you render it more eafy to come at? You would then 
have a great many more Difciples. There is no Artift, replies Mencius, who teaches a Trade 
but follows a certain Method and fome invariable Rules. And would you havea Matter of 
Wildom; who teaches the Road that guidesto Perfection, have a variable Doctrine, which he can 
Accomodate to the Tafte and Caprice of his Hearers. Such a one, if he wereable, would betray 
his Profefiion, and ceafe to be a Mafter of Wifdom. 


CHAPTER Vill. 


Dialogue of ENCIUS, difcourfing with his Diflciple Kung fun fhew, about the King of Ghey, whofe Name 
Mencins with M was Whey vang, faid, that this Prince had no true Piety ; that he was compaflionate to Brutes, 
Per eer. and cruel to Men, And would you havea Proof*of this? added he. That Prince intoxicated 
frew. with a Defire to aggrandife his State, and to enrich himfelf with the Spoils of his Neighbours, 
waged bloody Wars, and his People became the Victims of his Ambition. While he faw the 
Ground drenched in Blood, and covered with the dead Bodies of his Soldiers; the frightful 
Scene never touched him. Nay more, when he faw moft of his Army cut in Pieces, far from 
fiving the Remnant, he rallicd them, and led them on to Battle anew, placing his Son, his Relations 
and his Favourites in the Front. Thus, we may fee that he preferred his Conquefts to the Lives of 
them who were deareft to him, Can you call that true Piety? Don’t tell me that Confucius in 
his Work, entitled the Spring and Autumn, writes a Hiftory of the Wars among Princes. That 
Philofopher approved of no Wars but thofe that were juft, fuch as that which the Emperor 
entered into, to punifh a Rebel Prince, But he condemned and difapproved of unjuft Wars, 
fuch as thofe which the Princes carried on againft one another without the Emperor’s Per. 
miffion. 
_ If any one, adds Mencius, thall go to a Prince and fay to him’; I am filled in warlike Mat. 
ters: I know how to draw up an Army in Battle array : And, by this Difcourte, engage the 
Prince to take up Arms, and to carry War into his Neighbuur’s Territories: Would he not be 
look’d upon as a Blood-thirfty Man, and a teal Difturber of the public Tranquillity? The 
Prince who is truly virtuous, has no.Occafion to ufe Arms for Conqueft, His Virtue and Mo- 
deration are more effectual for fubduing Kingdoms, than the moft dazling Vidtories.. 

We need no other Example than that of Prince Chin tang: While he was overrunning the 
Southern Provinces, the People of the Northern complained of his Slownefs: Have we not long 
enough, faid they, groaned under the tyrannical Oppreffon of a mercilefs Mafter? Why 
does our Deliverer delay to come to our Relief? All the People of the Empire ftretched out their 
Hands to him, and expected hisPrefence, only to fubmit to his Laws. 

Encomium | What I call Virtue in a Prince, appeared in that wife Heroe, Prince Shun. In the firft Year 

of Shun. of his private Life, tho’ he was fo poor that he could fcarce get a little Rice-and Pot-herbs to 
live on, yet was contented with his Lot. When he was Emperor, that fupreme Dignity did not 
in the leaft {well his Heart. Neither his People, nor all the Delicacies of a Court, with all the 
Enchantments of a Throne, were able to feduce him. He poffeffed all thefe as if he had not 
pofleffed them: And it was by that Wifdom and Integrity of Life, which was always uniform, 
that he abfolutely gained all Hearts. 

But perhaps you will fay, thefe Times were different from what ours are. The Corruption of 
Mankind is now almoft become general ; how fhall we refiftits Torrent? Vain Pretexts! Cana 
fevere Famine caufe a rich Man to die of Hunger? For the fame Reafon, a corrupted Age can 
never change the Heart of a Man who is folidly virtuous. 

Afterwards, treating of the Piety which ought to guidea Prince in the Government of his Peo- 
ple, he eftablifhes the Order to be obferved in gathering the Tributes, The Tribute of Silk, 
fays he, ought only to be raifed in the Summer. That of Millet and Rice, in the Autumn, 
and the public Taxes ought to be exaéted only in the Winter. If a Prince fhall break into this 
Order, and demand two kinds of Tributes in the fame Seafon, he will reduce his Subjects to 
Mifery and Famine: The People will then difperfe themfelvcs, to feek for a Livelihood in other 
Provinces; and the difpeopled Kingdom will be ruined by the Avarice of its Prince. 

' There are three things, added he, which ought to be more dear and precious to a Prince, than 
Gold and Jewels. 1/2. The Kingdom which he has received from his Anceftors. 2d/y, The 
People intrufted to his Care. 3d/y. The Science of rightly governing them. He will acquire 
the Science of governing others, when he is once learned to govern himfelf, and to watch over 
the Motions of his Heart, fo asto render himfelf its Mafler, which he will (oon be, when 
he knows how to contra¢t its Defires. 
: He 
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He then proceeds to the Choice which Canfugius made of his Ditciples. That Pees 
faid he, required that they thould have elevated Sentiments, a great Courage, and a a ie 
in the good Refolutions they. had formed: He abhorred thefe Sophitls who were oly Mile 
in the Arts of Falthood and Diftimulation, and who, by a fimple Outhide and oe Appear 
ances of Virtue, only ftudied to attraét the Encomiums and Approbation of their I . re nS 
without putting themfelves to the ‘Trouble to deferve them by Aétions that were reallyewiemans 

Laftly, he ends this Chapter and his Book, by fhewing that this great Art of governing and 
living well could not have fubfifted long, if there had not been, at certain periods of Time, great 
Men who took care to tranfmit them to Pofterity. The Emperors Yau and Shu vere the fy tk 
Matters, and the firft Models of them, together with. their Minifters 77 and Kau Jai. The 
Emperor Ching tang appeared 500 Years after, and with the Affiftance of his Ministers Tin and 
Ly shu, revived thele great Maxims which were then almoft forgotten. Mex vang about 500 Years 
after, again reftored them to their Vigour ; and about the fame Difkance of time alter him, 
Conficgius, as it were, raifed from the Dead the ancient Doétrine, which he put in a new Lighi by 
the Wifdom of his Refleétions and Maxims. 


a 





Hyau king, or, of Filial Refpect. Zhe fifth Claffical Book. 


T HIS little Book contains only the Anfwers of Confucius.to his Difciple Z/nz, concern- 





ing the Duty of Children towards their Parents. “He pretends to prove, that this Filial s1s | 
Refpect is the Foundation of the wife Government of the Empire: Ani for this effect, #4 
he enters intoa Detail of what is owing to Parents from Sons of every Rank, either of Empc- 
rors, or Kings, firft Minifters, Literati, or even of thofe who are in the lowelt Stations of Life, 
This Book is very fhort, and confifts only of eightcen brief Articles, 3 

In the firft Article, he tells his Difciple, That the fublime Virtue of the ancient Emperors, Papticn'ae 
who in their Reigns promoted Peace, Harmony, and Subordination throughout all the Empire, Content: ef 
was derived from their filial Refpect, which is the Foundation of all Virtues. ; tie Aes 

In the fecond, third, fourth, fifth, and fixth Articles, he thews, That whatever Station a Man =rd the : 2 
is in, and to whatever Dignity he is raifed, he is obliged to obierve this filial Relpect : That yn 
Emperors and great Men who give the People an Example of Love and Veneration towards 
their Parents, find none who dare either defpife or hate them: By thefe means Subordination 
is preferved in ‘the Kingdom ; and that the neceflary Effects of this Subordination are Peace 
and Tranquillity. . . . 

In the feventh, he fays, That Filial Refpect is of vaft Extent, that it is a Virtue that reaches Seventh. 
even the Heaven, whofe regular Motions it imitates: That it comprehends the whole Earth, 
whofe Fruitfulnefs it re(einbles. That the finds an Object in the moft common Adiions of Men, 

* fince it is in the moft common Incidents of Life that the exerts herfelf: That when the is well 
eftablifhed ina Kingdom, no Troubles, no Law-fuits, no Quarrels are feen there ; and that when 
Peace prevails in every Family, all the Subjects of the Prince are geitle, equituble, and Focs to 
all Difputes and Injuftice. le in 

In the eighth he fhews, That when the Emperor gives an Example of Filial Piety, it isalways 
imitated by the wife and great Men of the Empire: "Fhiat the Mandarins form theméelves by the 
Court, and that the People in like Manner imitate the Mandarins: and that the Condaé of 
the Emperor thus influencing all the Members of the State, all are fubmiflive, the Laws are 
obferved, and the Morals regulated. 

In the ninth, Teng afks of Coufugius, If any other Virtue is greater than that of Alial Re/peé, xine, 
Confucius anfwers; That as Heaven produced no work more noble than Afan, fo'the molt excel- 
lent of all human Actions was that by which he honoured and refpected his Parents. That the 
Father is with refpect to his Son, what the Creator is to the Creature ; und the Son has the fame 
Relation to the Father, as_ the Subject has to the Prince: That he who does not love his Parents 
fins againft Reafon ; and he who does not honour them, againtt Civility. That a King who 
requires Submiffion and Obedience in his Subjects, ought to do nothing contrary either to Reafon 
or Civility ; becaufe his Actions ferve for the Rule and the Pattern of his Subjects, who will be 
fubmiffive and obedient to him only in proportion as they are fo to their Parents, 

. Inthe tenth, he {ams up five Duties of this filial Piety; The Man, faya he, who honours ‘Tenth. 
his Parents ought, Firft, to honour them within Doors, Secondly, to take a pleafure to procure 
any thing that is neceflary for their Subfiftence. Thirdly, to let the Grief of his Heart - 
appear in the Air of his Face when they are fick. Fourthly, to put himself in Mourning 
at their Death, and to obferve all the Ceremonies prefcribed during the time of Mourning, 
Fifthly, to difcharge, with the moft {crupulous Exactnefs, all their funeral Duties, 

In the cleventh, he mentions five Sorts of Punifhments for the different Crimes: And he 
pretends that there is no Crime fo enormous, as the Difohedience of a Son towards a Parent. To. 
attacka Prince, adds he, fhews a ‘Willingnef& to have no Superior: Toremove the wile Men is to 
he willing to have no Inftruétors: And to defpife filial Obedience, .is to be willing to have no 
Parents. Thig isthe Height of Iniquity, and the Source of all Difordcrs. 

In the twelfth he fhews, that a King by loving his Parents, @m_ fall upon no better Methed tTwetfch. 
to teach his People the Love which they oweto him, That ia King who refpedts his cldeft Bro- 
ther, thereby {ets the beft Example to his SubicAs of the refpect which they owe to Magittrates : 

Voc, I. Bob , That 


Eleventh. 
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That 2 King, who exactly obferves the Ceremonies that are prefcribed, that is to fay, who 
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behaves towards every Perlon according to the Rules contained in the Book of Rites, ‘can fall 
upon no better Method to promote the Wfages, and to maintain the Peace aad Tranquillity of 
tac Empire, ; 

In a thirteenth, he fays, that a Prince has attained to the Perfection of Virtue, when, b 
his own Example, he has eftablifhed throughout all his Empire this filial Refpect and aye: 
And he cites the Verfes of the Shi ding to the following Purpofe. ” That a Prince ought 
“not to be called the Father of his People, unlefs he knows how to win their Affections by 
“ regulating their Morals.” 

In the fourteenth he fhews, that there isno way fo fhort or fo fure, for attaining toa high 
Reputation, as being exaét in all the Duties of filial Piety. 

In the fifteenth, T/éng puts this Queftion to Confucius. 1 am fenfible of ‘the Neceffity and 
Advantages of filial Refpeét, but docs it tie us down to a blind Obedience to all the Orders of a 
Father? Confucius anfwers ; That if a Father or a Prince fhall command any thing that is con- 
trary. to Juftice or Civility; Or if both the one and the other fhall fall into any confiderable Error, 
the Son is neither bound to obey his Father, nor the Minifter his Prince: But both the Son 
and the Minifter will fail in their principal Duty, if they do not give their refpectful Advice 
with regard to the Fault which the Father or the Prince is abouttocommit. He afterwards tells 
us, that in former Times, the Emperor had, at his Court, feven Minifters whofe Office it was 
to make Remonftrances to him, and to tell him of his Faults: That a Kine had five ; a firft 
Minifter three: One of the Literati had d Friend, and a Father had a Son, who performed this 
Duty to one another. 

Inthe fixteenth he fays; That tho’ the Emperor is raifed to the fupreme Dignity, and all 
the People are fubmitted to his Authority, yet, he has, above him, his Parents whom he ought to 
loveand revere: For this Reafon it is, that he appears twice every Year in the Hall of his Anceftors 
in fo refpe@tfula’Pofture, that he may make known toall the World how muchhe honours them. 

In the feventeenth he fhews, that the Prince and the Minifter ought to cultivate a reciprocal 
good Underftanding. 

In the eighteenth and laft Article, he teaches what a good Son is to obferve when he pays 
the funeral Duties to his Parents. His Air, his Difcourfe, his Cloaths, his Food, and in fhort 
all his Perfon ought to exprefs the Grief of his Soul. However, the Laws. eftablifhed by the 
Ancients, put fome Bounds to this. They require that a Son ought not to be more than three 
Days without eating: And not to continue his Mourning above three Years: That a Coffin fhould 
be made and adorned according to the Ufages: That the dead Body fheuld be hut up in it and ferved 
with Vidtuals after it is in the Coffin: That the Son muft there weep and groan, and afterwards 
build a decent Burying-Place which is to be inclofed with Walls: That the Coffin fhould be 
depofited there with the ufual Ceremonies: That a Building fhould be reared in which his De- 
{cendants are to afflemble every Year in the Spring and the Autumn, there to renew the Memo- 
ry of the deceafed, and to pay him the fame Duties as they paid him when alive. 








Syau hyo, or, Zhe School of Infants. The fixth 
Claffical Book. 


HIS Book was compofed by the Doétor Chu hi, who lived under the Reign of the 

i Family of the Song, about the Year of our Lord, 1150. It isa Compilation of Max- 

ims and Examples, both ancient and modern. As this Work contains nothing but 
the Citations of the different Maxims and Examples, no other order is obferved in it, than that 
of a Divifion into Chapters and Paragraphs. It treats, more particularly, of public Schools; of 
the Honours due to Parents, Kings, Magiftrates, and aged Perfons; of the Duties of Man and 
Wife; of the Manner of regulating the Heart ; the Geftures of the Body; Food and Raiment, 
The Defign of the Author in it, is to inftrué& Youth, and to form them to:Morals. 

This Work is divided into two Parts; The firft is called Intrinfic or Effential ; the other Ex- 
trinfic or Accidental: As moft of its Maxims are contained in the Books of which I have 
already treated, I fhall only mention fome additional ones which the Author has thrown into it, 
and I fhall follow the fame order of Chapters and Paragraphs. 


PART SL 


CHAPTER I. Of the Education of Youth. 


E cites the Book of Rites, which prefcribes the following Rules with refpeét to Educa- 

‘A tion. A Mother, in the Choice of a Wet-Nurfe for her Child, ought only to pitch upon 

a modeft, meek, virtuous, affable, refpeétful, exaét, prudent Woman, and on@who is difcreet 
in her Difcourfe. ft : ; 

Affoon as a Child can raife his Hand to his Mouth, he ought to be weaned, and 

taught to ufe his right Hand. When he is fix Years of Age, he ought to be taught the moft 

common 
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cammon Numbers, and the Names of the principal Places in the World, At the Age of fevcin,**e"- 
he ought to be feperated from his Sifters; and not fuffered either to fit or to cat with them. 
At the Age of eight, he fhould be formed to the Rules of Civility and Politenefs, which he ~° 
is afterwards to obferve, either when he ente:s, or goes out of, the Houle, or when he is in Com- 
pany with aged Perions. At the Age of nine, he is to be taught the Calender. At ten, to be 
fent to the publick School, and he is to have no Cloaths lined with Cotton, becaufe they are too 
warm for oneof his Age. His Mafter is then to make him acquainted with Books, and to teach 
him Writing and Arithmetic. At thirteen, he is to ftudy Mufic, that he tnay know how to fing Thirteen. 
the Verfes, that the wife Maxims contained in them may be the better imprinted in his Memory. -.. 
At fifteen Years of Age, he is to learn to manage a Bow, und to ride. At twenty, he is to receive tweny, 
his firft Cap with the ufual Ceremonies ; he may then wear Cloths of Silk and of Furrs, and then 
he is to give himflf up entirely to ftudy till he is (*) thirty: At which Age he may be marricd, Thirty. 
and alter that, he is to apply to the Management of his Houfe, and to continue to perfect himfelf 
in Letters. At forty, he may be raifed to Pofts and Dignities, but he cannot be made firkt Mini- forty. 
fter till the fiftieth Year of his Age; and at feventy, he mult refign his Employment, Fifty. 
As to what concerns the Girls; after they are ten Years of Age, they are not to be allowed Seventy, 
to go out of the Houfe. They muft be taught to have an affable Air; to fpin, to divide the 
Silk, either into Skcins or into Clues; to few, to make Tiffues either of Silk or of Worfted; in 
short, they muft be kept to all the other Employments that are proper for their Sex ; and at 
twenty, they may be married. 
The firft Prefident of the fupreme Tribunal of Rites, ought to eftablifh in every Diftridt, 
Officers, who are to take care that three Things thall be principally inculcated upon the People. 
iff, The fix Virtues, namely, Prudence, Piety, Wifdom, Equity, Fidelity, and Concord. 2dvy. 
The fix commendable A&tions,which are, Obedience to Parents, Love to Brethren, Concord among 
Relations, Affection for our Neighbours, Sincerity among{ft Friends, and Pity towards the 
Poor and the Unhappy. 4d/y. The fix Kinds of Knowledge in which a Man ought to be 
inftructed, confifting in underftanding the Rites, Mufic, Archery, riding on Horfeback, Writ- 
ing, and Arithmetic, 
The Doétrine of the Mufter, fays another Book, is the Rule of the Scholar., When I fee a 
young Man who is attentive to this, and endeavours to put it in Praétice; who hears the Leffons 
of his Mafter in the Morning, and repeats them in the Evening ; who forms himéelf upon the 
Conduct of the Sages, and ftrives to imitate them ; who never expreffes any fign of Haugh- 
tinefs, and whofe outward Appearance is perfectly compofed ; who watches over his Looks, and- 
never cafts his Eyes upon any Object that is ever fo little indecent: Who among thofe of his 
own Age, keeps Company only with fuch of them as are wife and yirtuous ; who never {peaks 
but to the purpofe, and always in 4 refpectful Manner; I immediately conclude that he has 
made great progrefs in Wifdom and Virtue. 


Nine. 
Ten. 


CHAPTER Il. Of the five Duties. 
PARAGRAPH I. Of the Duties of Father and Son. 


HE Author cites the Book of Rites, which gives the moft’ exact Account of all that a 

Son ought to do, to exprefs his Submiffion and Love with regard to his Father and Mo- 
ther. He ought to rife early in the Morning, to wath his Hands and Face, to drefs himfelf 
gentcelly, that when he appears before his Father he may have a decent Appearance; to enter 
into his Charnber with great Modefty ; to enquire about his Health, to prefent him with Water 
for wafhing his Hands, and a Napkin for drying them; in fhort, to do him all the little pieces 
of Service that may bet exprefs his Care and Affection, 

When an elder Son has rifen by his Merit to fome confiderable Dignity, and pays a Vifit to 
the Head of his Family, whofe Circumftances perhaps are but mean, he is not to enter the 
Houle with the Pomp and Magnificence that is fuitable to his Station ; but to leave his Horfes and 
Equipage at the outer Gate, and to put on a very modeft Air, that the Family may not have 
the leait Grounds, ftom his Behaviour, to think he is come to infult them, by an Oftentation of 
Honours and Riches, 

Tyeng, a Dilciple of. Confugius, {peaks thus; “ If your Father and Mother love you, rejoyce ; 
“and be mindful of them: If they hate you, fear, and take Care not to exafperate them: If 
* they commit a Fault, inform them of it, but don’t contradi& them.” ‘ 

We read in the Book of Rites: If your Father or your Mother commit any Fault, inform 
them of it in the moft gentle and refpe€tful Terms. “If they reje&t your Advice, don’t for- 
bear to refpect them as much as ever, indeavour to find fome favourable Moment for adino- 
nifhing them anew ; for it is better that you fhould be importunate, than that they fhonld become 
the Talk of the Town. But if this Advice thall exafperate them fo far as to ftrike you, you 
are not to take it ill, but to pay them the fame Refpect and Obedience as before. 

A Son, let his Neceffities be what they will, ought never to fell the Veffels he made ufe of 
at his Father's Burial; and tho’ he were ftarving for Cold, he ought not to ule the Habits he 
wore at that Ceremony, nor to cut the Trees planted upon the Hillock where his Father's Bury- 
ing-place is, é PARAG 

e ‘h i io } Q . soe . ‘ 
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PARAGRAPH ITEL Of the Duties of a King and a Minifter., 


King ought to lay his Commands upon a Minifter with Gentlenefs and Goodnefs; and a 
Minitter ought*to exccute them with Readinels and Fidelity. 

The Difciples of Confugius relate ; That when their Mafter entered the Palace he ftoop’d to the 
Ground ; nor would he ever halt at the Threfhold of the Gate: That when he paffed by the 
King’s Throne, the Refpect and Veneration with which he was ftruck, was read in his Air and 
Look: That he walked fo faft, he fcarce feem’d to lift his Feet: And that when he went to an 
Audience of the Prince, affoon as he entered the inner Apartment, he modeftly gathered up his 
Rohe, bow’d profeundly, and held in his Breath, fo that one would have faid, he had loft the Fa. 
culty of Refpiration, . That when he left the Prince’s Prefence, he walked very faft, that fo he 
might be the fooner out of his Prefence: That he afterwards refumed his grave Air, and walked 
modeftly to take his Place among the Grandces. 

If a Prince makes a Prefent of a Horfe to his Minifter, this laft ought immediately to mount 
him: If of a Habit, he ought to put it on that inftant, and then repair to the Palace to return 
thanks for the Honour his Majefty had done him, 

A firtt Miniter betrays his Mafter if he connives at his Vices, and is fo weak as not to tell him 
of the Hurt he does to his Charaéter. He who afpires to the firft Pofts of a Court, and aims 
only at his own private Intere(t, is of no Ufe to the Prince, He is in a continual Agitation till 
fuch time as he has attained thefe Pofts; and after he fucceeds, he fears every Moment to lof 
them. There is no Villany of which a Man of that Charaéter is not capable, in order to 
maintain himéelf in his Station. 

Asa modeft Woman never marries two Hufbands, fo a faithful Minifter ought to take care 
not to ferve two Kings. ; 


PARAGRAPH III. Of the Duties of Man and Wife. 


HE Book of Rites fays ; “© That a Man ought not to feck a Wife in a Family of his 
own Name. He muft act with Sincerity in the Prefents he then gives, and take’ care that 
the reciprocal Promifes that pafs, are conccived in honourable Terms ; that the future Spoufe 
may be informed both of the Sincerity with which fhe ought to obey her Hufband, and of that 
Modefty which fhould be the Soul of all her Conduct. When fhe is tied to a Hufband, the 
Union fhould laft as long as her Life; and fhe ought never to marry another. The Bridegroom 
is to g0 to her Father’s Houle to receive the Bride, and to bring her from that to his own: He 
is to prefent her with a tame Bird, either to exprefs his Affection for her, or, to inftruct her by 


_ that Emblem, with what Docility the muft fuffer herfelf to be ruled. 
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There ought to be two Apartments in the Houfe; an outward one for the Hufband, and an 
inner one for the Wife. Thefe Apartments mutt be feparated by a Wall or a good Partition of 
Boards; and the Doors carefully guarded: The Hufband mutt never go into the Wife's Apart- 
ment; and the Wife ought never to leave her own without a gocd Reafon. A Wile is not her 
own Miftrefs ; nor has fhe any thing at her own Difpofal; and her Orders and Authority extend 
no farther than the Walls of her own Apartment. 

There are five Sorts of Girls whom a Man ought never to think of marrying. Firft, When 

fhe is of a Houfe that has been negligent of the filial Duties, 2. When her Family is 
irregular, and the Morals of thofe who compofe it are fufpected. -3. When fome Blemith or 
Brand of Infamy is annext to it. 4, When thereis in it any hereditary or infectious Difeafe. 
5. When bhe is an elder Daughter who has loft her Father. 
‘ AMan may repudiate his Wife in feven Cafes: 1. If the has failed in her Obedience to her 
natural Parents. 2. If the isbarren. 3. If the is unfaithful to his Bed. 4. If fhe is jealous. 
5. If the is infected with any contagious Difeafe. 6 If fhe can’t command her prattling, and 
f{tuns him by continual Clack. 7. If fhe is apt to fteaJ, and capable, by that, to ruin him 
There are, neverthelefs, Cafes in which a Man cannot obtain a Divorce. As for inftance ; if, 
when the Marriage was contracted, fhe had Parents, and during the time of her Marriage, by 
lofing them, has no Refource left: Or, if in Conjunétion with her Spoufe, fhe has wore Mourn- 
ing three Years for his Father or Mother. 


PARAGRAPH IV. Of the Duties of young Perfons towards aged Perfoux 


HE Book of Rites ordains as follows: When you go to vifit a Relation of your Fathers, 
T neither enter nor leave his Houfe, but with his Permiffion ; and never {peak but when 
you anfwer his Queftions. , 

When you are in company with a Man twenty Years older-than yourfelf, refpect him as if 
he were your Father, and if he is ten Years older than you, as your elder Brother. 

When a Scholar walks the Street with his Mafter, he muft not leave him to fpeak to any other 
Perfon whom he meets. Nor muft he walk up with him, but keep a little behind. If his 
Mafter fhall Jean his Hand upon his Shoulder to whifper fomewhat in his Ear, the Scholar 
muft put his Hand before his Mouth, left he be uneafy to him by his Breath. 


If 
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- our Mafter, and if he puts any Queftio to you, never interrupt him with 
a yon we take care not to fpeak en he Y ue If he examines you about the Pro- 
grefs you have made in your Studies, you are immediately to rife and to ftand, during all the time 
Fae at your Maftec’s, or an aged Perfon's Table, and if he prefents you with a 
Glafs of Wine, you are to ftand while you drink it, and to refufe nothing that is offered you : 
But if you are ordered to fit, obey. When you fit by a Perfon of Note, if you perceive 
that he is in any Uneafinels ; for inftance, if heis reftlefs on his Seat, if he makes a Stir with 
his Feet, or if he examines the Shadow of the Sun to know what it is a-Clock ; you are immedi- 
ately to take your Leave of him, and to afk his Permiflion to retire. Whenever he puts any 
Queftion to you, always anfwer him ftanding. ; ; re ots 

If you difcourfe with any Perfon whois your Superior, either by his Dignity, or his Alliances, 
never afk of him how old he is: If you meet him in the Street, don’t afk him where he isa 
going. If you fit by him, be modeft, and don’t look to either the one Side or the other; ufe 
no unbecoming Geftures, nor make any Motion with your Fan. 

The Difciples of Confugius report, that when their Matter aflifted at any great Entertainment, 
he never left the Table till all thofe, who were older than himfelf, were gone. 


PARAGRAPH V. Of the Dutics of Friends. 
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Man, who is ferious in his purfuit of Wifdom, never chufes any for Friends, but thofe, or the 


whofe Difcourfes and Examples can improve him in Virtue, and Literature. 


Choice of 
Friends. 


The Duty of two Friends confitts, in reciprocally giving one another good Advice, and in Perten. 


animating one another to the Practice of Virtue, 
There are three Sorts of Friends with whom an Engagement and Intimacy cannot fail to be 
pernicious, The vicious, the diffembling, and the inditcreet Blabs. 


whole! riend- 
thip ought to 
be avoided. 


When you receive a Perfon at your Houfe, don’t fail to prefs him at every Door to walk in. \tanner of 
But when you come to the Door of the innermoft Hall, afk his Permiffion to enter firft, that receiving a 


you may pat the Chairs in order; then, return to him, and conduét him refpectfully to his Seat 


Perfon who 
> vifits ano 


which muft be always on your Left. The Gueft is not to fpeak firft ; for the Laws of Polite- ther. 


nefs require, that the Mafter of the Houfe fhould open the Converfation. ; 


CHAPTER V. Of the Vigilance required over One's. felf: 
PARAGRAPH I. Rales for the Government of the Heart. 


A S$ foon as Reafon affumes the Maftery over our Paffions, every thing goes well; but when Precepts of 


the Paffions get the better of Reafon, all is wrong. 

A Prince who would be happy, and wants to make his People fo too, ought to oblerve the 
followirg Particulars: To take Care that the high Station to which he is raifed, does not infpire 
him with haughty arrogant Airs: To appofe every irregular Paffion: Never to be intoxicated by 
any Opinion, with which he had fufier'd himélf to be prepoffefled:. To indulge himfelf only in law- 
ful Pleafures: He muft ftudy to be popular and ferious, for this will procure him the Affections 
of his People: If he loves any one, he muft not be blind to his Faults: If he hates any one, he 
muft not fhut his Eyes to his good Qualifications: If he heaps up Riches, let it only be to diffule 
them: In fhort, he muft never decide with any Diffidence; and in giving bis Advice, he 
muft not aflume a pofitive Tone, 

When you come out of your own Houle, let your Air be modeft, and fuch as you mutt have 
when you pay a Vifit to a great Lord. When you deliver your Orders to any Body, have as much 
Gravity about you, as if you aflifted at fome great Solemnity. Judge of others by yourlelf, and 
never do that to another, which you would not have done to yourtelf, 

Even when you are alone, you mutt retain your Modelty : When you are about any Bufinefs, 
apply your whole Attention toit: In the ordinary Commerce of civil Life, you are to exprefs a 
great deal of Candour. Thefe are Virtues which you ought never to negleét, even tho’ 
you were banifhed to the moft barbarous Nations. A Man.may be faid to deferve the Reputa- 
tion of being wife, when he does not love to fill his Belly with Victuals: When he does not 
feek his own Eafe: And when, he manages his Bufinefs with Dexterity, and his Words with Dil- 
cretion, and feeks to keep Company with none but wife and virtuous Perfons. 


PARAGRAPH IL. 


TLE Book of Rites fpeaks thus: That which diftinguithes the wife Man from all others, 

is Civility and Juftice. hele two Virtues have their Principle in the perfeét Regulation 

of all the Motions of the Body; the Gentlene(s and Serenity of the Look, and good Breed- 
ing in Difcourfe, 

When one fpeaks to you, don’t advance your Ear that you may the better hear him: Nor 

a om by bawling, as if you were crying upon one: Don’t look a-fquint upon any body, nor 
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fuffer yout Eyes to wander, fo as to let him perceive you are thinking of fomething elfe. 
When you walk, let it not be with a ftrutting Pace, or with a fierce Look: When you are ftand- 
ing, don’t raife your Foot in the Air: And when you fit, never let your Legs be croffed: When 
you work, let it never be with your Arms naked: When you are warm, never open your Habit 
that you may cool yourfelf: And in what Company foever you are, let your Head be always 
covered: When you are a-Bed, keep yourfelf in a decent Pofture: When you difcourfe with 
any one, take great care not to put on a difdainful or a rallying Air, Never fpeak with Pre. 
cipitation, nor let the Faults of others be the Subjeét of your Difcourfe: Advance nothing upon 
flight Conjeftures, and never be ftubborn in your Opinion, 

The Ditciples of Confucius fay, that when their Mafter was at Home, he. {poke very little: So 
that to fee him, one would have thought he could not fpeak: But on the contrary, when he 
was at Court, he was admired for his Eloquence. That no Body knew {0 well as he did, how 
to adapt himfelf to the Genius and Quality of thofe he difcourfzd with. That, when he talked 
with the- inferior Mandarins he ftruck them with Refpect, by acertain Dignity of Expreftion 
which run through all his Difcourfe: That he infinuated himfelf agreeably into the Spirits of 
his fuprerior Mandarins, by a gentle unaffected Eloquence. In fhort, that he never {poke but 


‘to the Purpofe, and when tt was neceflary: That while he was at his Meals, or when he was 


going to Bed, he always obferved a profound Silence. 


PARAGRAPH III. Rules ahout Drefs. 


HE Book J &, {peaking of the Ceremonies practifed when the Cap is firft given to young 

Men, has thefe Words, The Mafter of the Ceremonies, in putting the Cap on his Head 
muit fpeak thus. Remember that you now take the Habit of the Adults, and that yon are 
now out of the State of Childhood: You muft therefore no longer have any of its Sentiments 
ot Inclinations: Affume grave and ferious Airs: Apply yourfelf in good earneft to the Study 
of Wifdom and Virtue, and thereby merit a long and a happy Life. 

According to what is prefcribed in the Book of Rites; a Son is not allowed, while his Father 
and Mother are alive, to be dreffed in (+) White. In like Manner, it is forbidden to the Head of 
a Family, whofe Parents are dead, to wear Habits of different Colours, even when the triennial 
Mourning is expired. 

Children muft not have filken Cloaths, or Cloaths lin’d with Furrs, 

He, fays Confugius, who labours to reform his Manners, yet blushes to be plainly dreft, and to 
feed on the coarfcft Food, fhews, that he has made but little Progrefs in the Path of Virtue, 


PARAGRAPH IV. Rules to be obferved at Table. 


W HEN you entertain any one, or when you fit at any one’s Table, be very obfervant of 
all the Pun@tilios of good breeding: Take Care that you do not eat too greedily, or 
take too long Draughts in drinking ; or make a noife with your Mouth; don’t gnaw the Bones, 
or throw them to the Dogs; don’t fipple up the Soup that is left, or fhew any defire for any 
particular Meat or Wine, or pick your Teeth, or blow upon the Rice when it is too hot, or 
make up new Sauces for the Meats that is prefented you. Take very finall Mouthfuls: Chew 
your Vidtuals well between your Teeth: Let your Mouth never be too full. 

Tho’ the Table of Confugius was far from heing delicate; and tho’ he never was very curious 
about exquifite Meats, he always defired to have the Rice, that was ferved up to him, very well 
boiled, and he fcarce ever eat any Fifth, or any Vituals but what were minced. If the Rice 
was fermented, either with Heat or Moifture, or if the Vidtuals began to be in the leaft {poiled, 
he immediately perceived it, and never would touch them. Befides, he was very moderate in the 
ufe of Wine. 

The ancient Emperors have had it in View, to prevent the exceffive drinking of this Liquor ; 
when they ordered the Guefts at an Entertainment, to make fo many Bows to one another at 
every Glafs they drank. : 

Thefe merry Companions, fays Mencius, are in the utmoft Contempt, becaufe, they have no 
other Care but to fatisfy their fenfual Appetites, andto regale the moft worthlefs Half of their 
Being, thereby doing an infinite Prejudice to their nobler Part, which deferves all their Care. 


CHAPTER IV. Examples drawn from Antiquity with refpeF to thefe 


Maxims. 


PARAGRAPH I. Examples of good Education among the Ancieuts. 


HE Mother of Mencius liv’d in a Houfe adjoining toa Field, where there ftood a great 
Number of Burying-places: The young Mengius took a Pleafure in confidering the Cere- 
monies which were praétifed there; and in his childifh Amufemcnts he diverted himflf by 
imitating them: His Mother, who obferved him, judged that was not a proper Place for her 
Son’s Education: So fhe immediately changed her Dwelling, and lived near a public Markee. 
The 


(t) White is the Colour of Mourning in China. 
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‘The little Mengius, upon feeing the Merchants, the Shops, and all the different Motions of that 
vaft Crowd of People which reforted tlither, made it his ordinary Diverfion to imitate the fame 
Motions, and the different Poftures he had remarked in them, This is ftill the wrong Place 
for my Son to receive a proper Education in, faid his Mother : So the immediately left that Dwel- 
ling, and took a Houfe near a public School. The young Men¢ius examining what paffed there, 
faw a great Number of young Gentlemen who practiled Civility and Polienels; who made 
mutual Prefents, yielding the Place to, and treating, onc another, with Honour ; going thro’ the 
Ceremonies prefcribed, when one receives a Vifit; and then, the greateft Diverfion the little Afen- 
cius had was in imitating them. Now, faid his Morher, Ihave at laft hit upon the Means of 
having my Son rightly educated. 

Mencius, when a Child, feeing a Neighbour kill a Pig, afked his Mother, Why he killed that 
Animal. For you; anfwered the laughing; he defigns to treat you with it: But aftcrwards, reflect 
ing, that her Son began to have the Ufe of his Reafon ; and fearing left, that, if he fhould be fenfi- 
bic, that (he hada mind to deceive him, he might get into a habit of lying, and of tricking 
others, fhe bought fome Pounds of the Pig, and had it dreffed for his Dinner. 


lf 
PARAGRAPH II. Examples of the Aatients upon the jive Duties. 


HE Prince of Kz, who hasthe Title of Zz, that is to fay, of Marquis or Baron, fecing teal, 
"LT that his Nephew, the Emperor Chew, abandoned himéelf entirely to. Luxury, Effeminacy, and ° Lee 
the moft infamous Debauches, gave him a ferious Advice with refpect to his Conduct: But the 
Emperor was fo far from following it, that he fhut nim up in Prifon. While he was a Prifoner, 
he was advifed to make his Efcape, and the Means of making it were offered him. That I will 
not do, anfwered he, for where ever I go, my Prefence will remind the People of the Vices 
and Cruelty of my Nephew. The Courfe he followed. was, to counterfeit Madnefs, and to do 
Idiot Actions: He was afterwards treated only asa vile Slave, and thereby had Liberty to retire 
from public Notice. 

The Prince Pi kang, who was likewife Uncle to the Emperor, feeing that the wife Councils 
of Prince Ki had no effe€t: What would become of the People, faid he, if the Emperor con- 
tinues in his Diforders? I cannot be filent: Tho’ [ fhould lofe my Life, I muft reprefent to him 
the Wrong he does to his own Reputation, and the Danger into which he puts the Empire: So 
he addreft himfelf to the Emperor, who heard him with an Air of Indignation mixt with 
Fury. Itis pretended, fays he, that the Hearts. of wife Men are different from thole of other 
Men: I want to be certain of this. So he inftantly commanded his Uncle to be cut afunder in 
the Middle, and ordered his Heart to be thoroughly examined if it was formed different from 
that of other Men. 

This cruel Execution coming to the Ears of the Prince of Wey, the Emperor's Brother ; When 
a Son, faid he, admonifhes his Father three Times without Succefs, he does not ftop there, but 
endeavours to melt his Heart with Cries, Tears and Groans. When a Minifter has three times 
given a wholefome Advice to his: Prince, without any Effect, he is thought to have fulfilled all 
his Duties, and is at Liberty to retire, This is the Courfe which I will follow. In effeét, he 
banithed himfelf from his Country, carrying: along with him the Veffels which ferved at the 
funeral Duties; that there might be, at leaft, one of the Royal Family remaining, to pay 
the funeral Rites to their Anceftors twice a Year. Configius boafted much of thefe three Prin- 
ces, and {poke of them as true Heroes who had fignalized their Zeal for their Country. 

The young Princefs Kung kyang, had been promiled in Marriage to Prince Kong pi: But this 
laft died before he efpoufed her. The Princef refolved to preferve the Fidelity the had promi(ed, 
and -never to take another Hufband, to which, tho’ her Parents much preft her, fhe never 
would confent: She compofed an Ode, where fhe made a Vow to prefer Death to Marriage. 

Two Princes of two neighbouring Kingdoms, had fome Difputes about a Piece of Ground; 
of which each pretended to be lawful Lord. They both agreed to chofe Vin vang for the Ar- 
biter. He is a virtuous and a juft Prince, faid they, and will foon decide this Difference : Accord- 
ingly, they both fet out for his Kingdom, into which they had fcarce enter’d, when’ they faw cer- 
tain Labourers, who yielded to one another a Piece of Ground which was difputable; and Tra+ 
vellours who gave one another the Middle of the Way out of Complaifance. When they enteréd 
into Citics, they there faw young Men who relieved the Old of their Burthens, by taking them 
on their own Shoulders. But when they came to the Capital, and faw the civil and refpectful 
Manners of the Jnhabitants,. with the reciprocal Teftimonies of Honour and Complaifance that 
pafled among them ; How infenfible are we? aid they. We don’t deferve to tread upon the 
Territories of fo wile a Prince ; and immediately they yielded up the Ground in Queftion to 
one another. But as each refufed to accept of it; that Piece of Land remains ftill independant 
of, and exempted from, all Rights of Lordfhip. e - fe : 

Ifhall fay nothing upon the third Paragraph, which relates to the Regulation of Manners; 
Nor of the fourth Paragraph, which is upon Civility and Modelty ; becaufe the Examples 
they contain are taken from the preceding Books, of which I have already given an Account, 


PART 
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P A R T il. 
CHAPTER I. Maxims of Modern Authors. 
PARAGRAPH I. Containing Maxims upon the Education of Youth 


Advice of an HE Emperor Shaw he, of the Family of the Hay, being on his Death Bed, gave this 


Emperor to 
his Son, 


Inflrudions 
of an Uncle 
toa Nephew. 


Advice to his Son and Succeffor. If you have an Opportunity of doing a good or a bad 
Action, don't fay, J¢ ts but a _/mall Matter; for we ought not even to neglect the fmalleft Affairs : 
There is no Circumftance of good, however flight, but what . we ought to practife; nor of evil 
however fmall, but what we ought to fhun. , 

The Inftru@tion which the firft Minifter Lyew pye gave to his Children, was as follows: If 
a Man does not take care of his Reputation, faid hc, he difhonours his Anceftors, and precipitates 
himfelf into five Sorts of Vices; againft which, one cannot be too much upon his Guard. [ 
will recount them to you, in order to infpire you with the Horror which they deferve. 
© The firft is, the Vice of thofe who are employed only in Pleafure and Merry-making: Who 
have nothing in View, but their own Conveniency and Intereft: Who ftudy to ftifle, in their 
Hearts, every Sentiment of Compaflion which Nature infpires for the Unhappy. 

The fecond Vice is, that of fuch as have no Tafte for the Doétrine of the ancient Sages: Who 
never bluth with Shame’and Confufion, when they compare their own Conduét with the great 
Examples, which, the Herocs of paft Ages have left us. : 

The third is, of fuchas difdain their Inferiors: Who love only Flatterers: Who are only 
pleafed with Buffoonries, and trifling Difcourfes: Who look upon the Virtues of others with 2 
jealous Eye, and pry into their Failings, only to publifh them: Who make all their Merit to 
confift in Pride and Vanity. , 

The fourth is, of thofe who love only Plays and Entertainments, and neglect their moft 
important Duties. 

The fifth is, of fuch as endeavour to raife themfelves to Pofts and Dignities; and in order to 
attain them, have Recourfe to the moft abjeét Mcannefs, and make themfelves the Slaves of 
every Man who has Intereft enough to ferve them. 

Don’t forget, my dear Child, added he, that the moft illuftrious Families have been flowly 
eftablifhed by the filial Piety, by the Fidelity, by the Temperance, and Application of their 
Heads: And that they have been deftroy’d with a furprizing Rapidity, by the Luxury, the 
Pride, the Ignorance, the Whims, and the Prodigality of the Children, who have degenerated 
from the Virtue of their Anceftors. 

Fan fhe, the firft Minifter and Confident of an Emperor, had a Nephew who was conti« 
nually foliciting him to employ his Intereft for raifing him. As he was young and unexperi- 
enced; Fan fhe fent him the following Inftruétion: 

My dear Nephew, If you would deferve my Protection, begin to praétife the Councils which 
I give you. 

1. Diftinguith yourfelf by filial Piety, and your great Modefty : Be fubmiflive to your Parents, 
and to thofe who have any Degrce of Authority over you: And in all your Conduét, never betray 
the leaft Symptom of Haughtinefs or Pride. 

2. Imprint it well upon your Thoughts, that an extraordinary Application and a vaft Compas 
of Knowledge is required, to fill great Pofts, So, lofe no Time, and ftore your Mind with the 
Maxims which the antient Sages have left us. 

3. Entertain a mean Opinion of yourfelf, but do Juftice to the Merit of others, and takea 
Pleafure to beftow that Share of Honour, on every one, which is his Due. 

4. Take Care not to fuffer your Mind to be diverted from your ferious Occupations, or to be 
diftra&ted by Amufements unbecoming a wife Man. 

5. Be upon your Guard againft the love of Wine, for it is the Poifon of Virtue. The Man 
of the fineit natural Parts, who abandons himfelf to fo mean a Paffion, foon becomes fierce and 
intractable, b 

.6. Be difcreet in your Words; all your great Talkers make them(elves contemptible, and 
often involve themfelves in troublefome Affairs. 

7. Nothing is more comfortable, than fora Man to make himfelf Friends ; but, be not too 
anxious about preferving them: And do not be amongft the Number of thofe People, whom 
the leaft Word that is dropt, if it happens to difpleafe them, puts it into a Rage and Anger. 

8. We fee few that don’t liften to flattering Difcourfes, and who, having tafted Praife that 
has been artfully gilded, don’t conceive a high Idea of themfelves: Never fall into this Fault; 
and inftead of fuffering yourfelf to be bubbled by the pleafing Inchantments of Flatterers, look 
upon then as Seducers, who want to betray you. 

g. It is peculiar to the ignorant Vulgar to admire thefe vain Men, who make a Show of a 
pompous Equipage, and a long Train of Domeftics, of magnificent Habits, and of all the Lux- 
ury invented to gain that Preeminence, which is feldom fupported by Merit: But wife Men 
look upon fuch with an Eye of Pity, efteeming nothing but Virtue. 

10, You fee me atthe Height of Profperity and Grandeur ; bewail me, my Nephew, and 


envy not my Fortune, Llook upon myfelf asa Maa whole Legs totter upon the very pour 
0. 
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‘of a Precipice, and who walks upon brittle Ice, Believe me, it isnot high Pofts which make 
a Man happy; it isno eafy matter for him to preferve them and his Virtue at the fame time. 
Follow then a Council, which is the Fruit of my long Experience; fhut yourlclf up in your 
Houle, and there live retired ; ftudy Wifdom, fear to thew yourfelf too frequently abrcad, and 
deferve Honours, by avoiding them. The Man who walks too faft, is prone either to fumble 
or to fall. Providence is the Difpenfer of Wealth and Grandeur; and her Time mutt be waited 


for. 


PARAGRAPH IL. Maxims upon the five Duties. 


HE Author enters into a Detail of the Duties of Domeftics: Of the Ceremonics ap- 
pointed, when the firft Cap is puton the Head of young Perfons: Of the funeral Honours 
which ought to be paid to deceafed Parents: Of the triennial Mourning: Of the Care with 
which we ought to fhun the Ceremonies introduced by the Seétaries: OF the Duties’of Magi- 
ftrates: Of the Precautions that ought to be obferved in Marriages: Of the Love that ought to 
be among Brethren, and of the Rules of Friendfhip. As moft of thefe Retleétions are to be 
found in the foregoing Books, I thall only mention fome, of which, I have not yet treated. 

Formerly, it would have been a Scandal and a punifhable Fault to have eat Meat, or drunk 
Wine, during the time of Mourning for deceafed Parents: How are the Times changed? At 
prefent, we fee even Mandarins, at a Junéture like that, which is confecrated to Grief and Melan- 
choly, vifit and regale one another: They even have no fcruple to make up Marriages. Among 
the Vulgar, the Relations, the Friends, and the Neighbours, are invited to an Entertainment 
which lafts the whole Day, where they frequently get themfelves fuddled. O Morals! What 
are ye become? 

The Rites of the Empire ordain every one to abftain from Meat and Wine, during the time of 
Mourning, except fick Perfons, and thofe that are fifty Years of Age; thefe are permitted to take 
Soops and to eat falt Meat: But they are abfolutely prohibited from feeding upon delicate Meats ; 
or to affift at Entertainments. There are ftill ftronger Reafons, for debarring them from all Plea- 
furcs and Diverfions, But thisI don’t fpeak of, for there are Laws eftablifhed in the Empire to 
curb fuch as are guilty of this Excefs, 

The Superftitious, who believe the Impofitions of the Sect of Fo, think that they have dit 
charged the effential Duty with Regard to their deceafed Parents, when they load the Idol with 
Prefents, and offer Meat to their Minifters. If you believe fuch Impoftors, thefe Offer- 
ings efface the Sins of the Difeas’d, and facilitate their Entry into Heaven, Hear the Inftruétion 
which the celebrated Yen gave to his Children, Our Family, faid he to them, has always refuted 
the Artifices of this Sc&t by learned Writings: Take Care, my Children, never to be caught by 
thefe vain and monftrous Inventions. 

When you defign to marry your Son or your Daughter, feck only in your future Son, or cualigeati- 
Daughter, in Law, the good natural Temper, the Virtue, and the wife Education they have ons requilite 
received from their Parents: Prefer thefe Advantages to all Honours and Riches. A wile and ™ Marge. 
virtuous Hufband, tho’ poor and ina mean Station, may one Day make a Figure by his Riches 
and Dignities. Onthe other Hand, itis very probable that a vicious Hufband, however rich or 
dignified he is, will fall into Contempt and Poverty. 

The Grandeur or Ruin of Families frequently proceed from the Wives. If your Wife has 
brought you a large Fortune, fhe will not fail to defpife you; and her Pride will foon create 
Trouble in your Family. I fhall grant, that this rich Match has raifed and enriched you; but if 
you have the leaft Spark of a Soul, will you not blufh to be beholden toa Woman for thefe 
Honours and Riches? 

The Doctor Han ufed to fay; When you marry your Daughter, let it be into a Family more Sentiments 
MMuftrious than your own: For then, fhe will behave with the Obedience and Refpect. which of the Doc- 
becomes her; and the F amily will be bleft with Peace. For the fame Reafon, marry your Son ML Hen MP on 
into a Family more ob{cure than your own: For then, you can be fure that he will be eafy in een 
his Houfe, and that his Wife will never, tranfgrefs the Bounds of Refpect which the owes him, 

The Doctor Shing was in the right, when he faid, that to make Friendfhip more durable, it And of $2: 
was neceffary that Friends fhould refpect one another, and inform one another of their Failings. upon Friend, 
If you chufe none for Friends, but fuch as will flatter you, and divert you with their witty Say- thip. : 
ings, their Pleafantry, and their Jefts, you will foon fee, anend of a Friendhbip fo trifling. 


Maxim: of 
Cwiliy. 


PARAGRAPH Il. Maxims of modern Authors, wpow the Care with 
ahich a Man ought to watch over himfelf. : 


A N antient Proverb fays, that he who aims at being virtuous, is like a Man who climbs up 
a fteep Mountain ; and that he who abandons himélf to Vice, is likea Man who defcends 
avery rough Precipice. 

The Doctor Fa chung fwen, gave this Inftrugtion to his Children and Brethren. Are we ta Traflredii 
cenfure our Neighbours? The greateft Dunces, among us, are clear fighted. Are we to critifize our o the Noe- 
own Conduct? The moft clear fighted become Dunces: Employ your Subtility in critifzing O° <3 
your Neighbour, upon yourfelf, and apply the Indulgence with which you treat yourfelf, to himexiuen 
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The Heart of Man is like an excellent Soil. The Seeds with which it is (owed are the Vira 
tucs, Gentlencfs, Juftice, Fidelity, Clemency, @c. The Books of the Sages, and the Exam- 
ples of illuftrious Men, are the Inftruments by which the Soil is cultivated. The perplexity of 
worldly Affuirs, and our Paifions, are the noxious Herbs, the Thorns which grow in the Soil 
and the Worms that gnaw and eat up the Sced: Care, Vigilance, Attention to our Daty, 
and examining our own Condadt,are the Pains beftowed upon watering and weeding this Groune, 
In fhort, when a Man is fo happy as to arrive at Perfedlion; that is the time of the Harveft 
and enjoying the Crop, 

Brotiments of The Doctor Had veng ting explains himfelf in this Manner: A Man who afpires to Wifdom, 

ee ought to negle@ the Delights of the Age, and not to fuffer himfelf to be dazzled by the Tinfel 

vpon true Glitter of Honours and Riches, Princes, who are intcxicated with their Grandeur, diftinguith 

Witdom. — themfelves only by their Vanity and Pride. ‘They have large Halls fumptuoufly adorn'd; Tables 
ferved with all the Delicacy and Magnificence imaginable; a great number of Lords and Domet. 
tics who fiarround them and court them ; Sure, if I were in their Place, I would take Care 
not to imitate them. He who would be truely wife, ought to dete(t Luxury; and without 
debafing bis Mind by employing it upon thefe Trifles, to afpire to more fublime Attainments: 
He ought frequently to remember the Examples of the celebrated Chew ko hung ming, who 
flourithed about the end of the Government of the Family of the Han. We lived peaceably 
in the Town of Naz yang, without Defires and without Ambition ; being employed only in 
cultivating his Lands, and acquiring Wifdom. Liew pr, General of the imperial ‘Troops, by 
his Intreaties, having engaged him to follow the Profeffion of Arms, he acquired fo great an Au- 
thority in the Army, that having made a Partition of the Fields and the Provinces, he divided al] 
the Empire into three Parts. When he was at this high Pitch of Credit and Authority, what 
Riches might he not have heaped up? However, Attend to the Difcourfe he had with the Heir 
of the Empire. Ihave, faid he, upon my Family Eftate, 800 Mulberry-Trecs for nourifhing 
Silk-Worms: I have 1500 Arpents of Land, which are carefully cultivated; fo that my Chil- 
dren and Grand-children may have a plentiful Subfiftence, This being fufficient for them, I 
will take Care not to heap up Riches; Ihave no other View but to procure the Happinefs of the 
Empire, and to prove to your Majefty the Truth and Sincerity of my Words, I promife, that 
at my Death, there thall be found neither Rice in my Granaries, nor Money in my Coffers, 
And in Effect, the Thing happened as he had promifed. : 


CHAPTER II. Examples extratted from modern Authors. 
PARAGRAPH I. Examples of Education. 


A Society for #7 N E of the Literati, whofe Name was Lyx, barn’ in the City of Lyen tang, formed with 
Nila ab his Fellow-Citizens a Kind of a Scciety, for endeavouring in-Concert with one another, 


to attain to Perfection. They agreed inviolably to obferve the following Laws, 1, All the Mem- 
bers of this Society were frequently to aflemble, in order to engage, and to animate one another 
in the Praétice of Virtue. 2. They were bound to inform cach other of their Faults. 3. They 
were to unite at the Feafts and Aflemblies, and to pafs them together. 4. They were to aflilt 
one another in their Neceffities, and mutually to relieve one another in Troubles and Afflictions, 
5. If any one of their Society performed an Aétion worthy of an Encomium, it was entered 
in a Regifter, that the Memory of it might be preferved. 6. If any of them fell into a con- 
fiderable Fault, it was written immediately in the fame Regifter. 7. Every Member of the 
Society who was three times admonifhed of his Faults, and relapfed into them, was for ever 
excluded from the Society, and his Name ftruck out of the Regifter. ; 
Complaint of The Mandarin Hi ywen, frequently complained that young People, who applied to the Sci- 
the Manda. €Mces, and afpired to the Magiftracy, followed only a vain Eloquence, without being at Pains 
rin Hé gwen to fathom the Doétrine of the ancient Sages, or to form themfelves upon their L:xamples. 
Hoque For which Reafon, he explained to his Difciples, only what was moft important in the ancient 

Books, with refpect to the Regulation of Manners, and the Virtues required in good Govern- 
ment: In his Difcourfes, he fought only to unfold the Senfe of the ancient Books ; and defpiling 
the Flowers of Eloquence, he advanced nothing but what was fupported by folid Reafonings, 
His Reputation foon fpread on all Sides: Andina very little Time, upwards of a thoufand Schol- 
lars, made a vaft Progrefs under fo able a Matter. 

While he was Literary Mandarin in the City Ha chew, he erected two Schools, In the one, 
none were admitted but thofe who had a very eminent Genius, and had, for a long Time hefore, 
applyed to the Study of the Dogtrine of the Ancients, and to comprehend all that was moft 
Sublime in them. They who had diftinguifhed themfelves by their Prudence, were admitted 
into the other, where they were taught Arithmetic, the Exerciles of their Arins, the Rules 
of Government, &c. This great Number of Difciples, difperfed themielves all over the Em~- 
pire. And as they were diftingnifhed from the Vulgar by their Wifdom, their Modefty, and 
Integrity, it was enough to fee them, for one to know that they were Difciples of the Mandarin 
Ad ywen, 


PARAG, U. 


The Canonical Books of thé fecond Order. 4st 


PARAGRAPH Il. Examples upon the frve Duties. 
T HE young Sye paw minding nothing, but to render himfelf expert, and to acquire Virtue t Cone austion 


His Father, who had marrieda fecond Time, took fuch an Averfion to him, that he dreve of the Mav. 

him from his Houfe. The young Man, who could not endure to part with his Father, wept eet Giat 
Night and Day, and ftiil hung about the Moufe. The Father proceeded to Threatnings, and ~ 
from Threatnings to Blows: The Son was then obliged to retire: But built a litle Hut near 
his Father’s Houfe ; where he went every Morning to rub and cleanfe the Halls, as he had done 
before. This put the Father into a ftill greater Paffion; he cauled the Hut to be demolithed, 
and banifhed his Son abfolutely from his Prefence, Sye paw never gave over for all this: He 
fought out a Lodging in the Neighbourhood, and went every Morning and Evening to prefent 
himfelf before his Father to offer him his Service. A year paft thus, and yet the fevcre Manner 
in which he was treated, could not diminith his TendernefS and Piety. At laft, his Father began 
to make Reflections upon the Injuftice of his Hatred ; and aftcr having compared the Harfhnefs 
of his own Conduét, with the tender Love which his Son bore him, he yielded to the Scnti- 
ments of Nature, and recalled his Son about his own Perfon, Sometime after, Sje paw loft his 
Parents: After having performed a Mourning of three Years, his younger Brothers propoled to 
divide the Effects, to which he confented: But what was his Conduét afterward ? Behold, faid 
he, a Number of Domeftics in a decrepid Age, and incapable to ferve any longer: J have 
known them for a long Time, and they are formed according to my Humour: As tor you, ye 
will have fome Trouble in managing them: So, they may live with me. Behold fome Houtes 
half ruined, and Lands that are barren: I have helped to cultivate them from my_tendereft 
Youth, and I will referve them for my felf. There is nothing now to divide but the Moveables : 
I will take thef half broken Veffels, and that old Furniture which is falling into Pieces; I have 
always made ule of them, and they fhall be my Portion, Thus, tho’ he was the clder Brother 
of the Family, he took for his Share all the Refufe of his Father's Houfhold: And his Brothers; 
having foon {quandered all their Fortunes, he divided with them what remained of his. 

When yu, who made himfelf fo famous throughout the Empire, relates, that it was to the wife 
Councels of his Mother, he owed all the Luftre of his Family. One Day, fays he, fhe took 
me apart and {poke to me thus: ‘ Having gone to vifita prime Minifter, who was one of my 
Relations; after all the Campliments were paft, You have a Son, faid he to me, if ever he 
comes to any Dignityy and if you hear that he is poor, and fcarce has whereupon to live; 
you may thence draw a good Omen for all the future Part of his Life. If, on the contrary, 
it istokl you, that he is vattly rich ; that his Stable is filled with the fineft Horfes, and that his 
Cloaths are fine: Look upon this Luxury and thefe Riches, as a certain Prefage of his approach+ 
ing Ruin. I have always, continued the, remembered this Reflection, in which there is fo muclr 

ood Senfe.. From whence can it proceed that Perfons, who are raifed to dignities, can every 
Year fend fuch large Sums and rich Prefents to their Relations? If it proceeds from their Fruga- 
lity, and from abridging their Expences, I fhall be far from blaming them: But if it is che Fruit 
of their Extortions, what Difference is there betwixt thefe Mandarins and common Robbers? 
And if they have Dexterity enough to-feréen them from the feverity of the Laws, how can they 
endure them({elves, and not blufh with Confufion ?”. ::- . . 

When the Dynafty of the Haz reigned ; a young Girl, whofe Name was Shi, at fixteen Years Generou Be- 
of Age married a Man, who, foon after his Marriage, was obliged to go to the War. When he haviour of a 
was juft departing, I know not, faid he to his Wife, if ever I fhall return from this Expedition: A 
J leave a very aged Mother, and I have no Brethten who can take Care of her: Can I rely upon in Law., 
you, that if I die, you will charge yourfelf with this Duty? The young Lady agreed to this 
with all her Heart, and her Hufband went to the Campaign without any Uneafinefs. A little - 
time after, News came of his Death, and the young Widow performed her Promife, by tak- ' 
ing a particular Care of her Mother in Law: She fpun, and wrought at Stuffs every Day, that 
fhe might earn whereupon to fubfift her. When her three Years of Mourning were expired; 
her Relations defigned to give her anothet Hufband: But the abfolately rejected that Propofal ; 
and informing them of the Promife fhe had made to her Hufband, the told them that the 
would rather embrace Death than a fecond Marriage. So refolute an Anfiver topped the . 
Mouths of her Relations: And being thus become Miftre(s of. her own Fortune, fhe lived eight 
and twenty Years with her Mother in Law, and gave her all the Afliftance fhe could have 
expected from the beft of Sons: The Mother in Law dying when the was upwards of eighty 
Years of Age, the Daughter fold all her Houfes, Lands, and Pofleflions, that fhe might give 
her a magnificent Funeral, and purchafe for her an honourable Burying-Place. ‘This generous 
Adtion, had fuch an Impretlion upon the Governor of the Cities of Whay ngan and Yang chew, 
that he gave an Account of it to the Emperor in a Memorial which he prefented upon that 
Head: And his Majefty to reward the’ Picty of the generous Lady, cauled 4240 Ounces of Sil- 
ver to be given her, and exempted her from all Taxes during the reft of her Life. 

Under the Reign of the Dynafty of the Tang, the Sifter of the firft Minifter of the Empire, whofe 
Name was Ky gye, was dangeroully fick: While her Brother was warming a Drink for her,his Beard foe Mi 
took Fire: His Sifter, touch’d with this Accident, Ha ! Brother, faid the, have we not a great Number &ion. , 
of Servants? why will you put yourtelf to that Trouble? I know that, anfiver'd he, but both youand 
Tare old,and perhaps I thall never have Occafionagain to perform to you thefe little Pieces of Service. 
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The Canonical Books of the fecond Order. 


Pau byau fo being Governor of the City King fau, which is now called Syen ngan, a Man of the 
loweft Rank, came to him. I formerly had, faid he to the Governor, a Friend who fent mea 
hundred Ounces of Silver: He is now dead, and I want to pay back that Sum te his Son, bue 
he abfolutely refufes to receive it: I beg you would caufe him to repair hither, and order him to 
take what is his Due: Jn the mean time, the Debtor depofited the Money in the Hands of the 
Governor. ‘The fuppofed Creditor appeared by the Orders of the Governor, and protefted that 
his Father never had fenta hundred Ounces of Silver to any one. The Mandarin, not being 
able to clear up the Truth, inclined fometimes to give the Money to the one, fometimes to the 
other, but neither of them would reccive it; both refufing it, as not being their Right, Upon 
which, the Doctor Liew yang cried out, Who will now fay, that there are no longer any Men of 
Probity? Or who will now pretend that it is impofhible to imitate the Emperors Yau and Shun? 
If any one advances fuch a Paradox, I will go no farther than this Inftance to confute him. 

Sid quang, who had been Preceptor to the apparent Heir of the Crown, prefented a Petition 
to the Emperor Swen ¢7, in which, having laid before him, that he was ina very advanced Age, 
he begg’d Leave to retire to his Houfe: The Emperor granted his Requeft, and prefented him with 
a large Sum of Money: The Prince his Pupil, made hima confiderable Prefent likewife ; and 
the good old Man returning to his Country, ordered, that his Table fhould be always well ferved 
that he might entertain his Neighbours and ancient Friends, afking from Time to Timo of hig 
Steward, how much Money he had yet left ; and ordering him to purchafe every Thing that was 
beft in its Kind. 

This Expence alarmed his Children, who went to their Father's Friends, that they might 
engage them to make Reprefentations to him upon that Head. We hoped, faid they to the 
Friends, that when our Father had arrived at Honours and Riches, he would have endeavoured 
to eftablifh his Family upona folid Foundation, and to have left usa large Eftate. Yet you fee 
what expence he is at in Entertainments and Feafts; Would he not employ his Money much 
better in purchafing Lands and Houfes? The Fricnds promifed to talk with the old Man; and 
having found a favourable Opportunity, Ict fall fome Infinuations to him, with regard to the 
Reafons of his Children’s Complaint. 

Iam furprized at my Children, anfwered he: I believe they think that Iam a Dollard, or that I 
have forgot what I owe to my Pofterity. Let them know, that I will leave them in 
Lands and Houles, what will be more than fufficient for their Mantainance, if they 
know how to manage it? But do not let them flatter themfelves, that by increafing their 
Fortune, I will contribute to feed their Indolence, I have always heard it faid, that to beftow 
Riches on a wife Man, is the means of enervating and weakening his Virtue: and that to 
beftow them upon a Fool, is the way to encreafe his Vices. In one Word, the Money which 
Texpend, was beftowed upon me by the Emperor, for the Comfort and Recreation of my old 
Age ; Is it not therefore juft, that I fhould ufe it according to his Intention ; and that I fhould 
divert myfelf with my Relations and Friends, that I may the more gayly {pend the thort Remain- 
der of my Life? ; 

Tang few had two Daughters, the one nineteen, and the other fixtcen Years of Age; both of 
them poffefled of great Beauty, but of greater Virtue; tho’ neither of them had any other, 
than a common Country Education. A Troop of Robbers, who at that time intefted the Em- 


.pire, broke all of a fudden into the Village where the two Girls lived: Upon which, they con- 


cealed themfelves in the Cavities of the Mountains, that they might efcape their Infults and Cru- 
elties. They were foon difcovered by the Robbers, who were dragging them along as Victims 
appointed to fatisfy their brutal Paftions. Having walked with them for fome time, they came 
to the Brink of a Precipice. It is much better, faid the elder Sifter to the younger, to lofe our 
Life than our Honour; and immediately jumping down the Precipice fhe expired upon the Spot. 
The younger Sifter, almoft at the fame inftant, followed her, but did not die by the Fall; hav- 
ing only both her Legs broken. ‘The Robbers frightned by this Sight, held on their Way, with- 
out enquiring any farther. ‘The Governor of the next City informed the Emperor of what had 
happened, and his Majefty, to eternife the Memory of fo noble an Aétion, beftowed a magni- 
ficent Encomium upon the Virtue of the two young Women, and exempted their Family, 
and the Village in which they lived, from all Taxes, for ever. 

Leau yung \oft his Parents when he wasa Child: But he had three Brothers, with whom he 
was very intimate; they all lived together in the fame Houfe, and their Fortune was common to 
them all. It happened, that all the four Brothers married; and their Wives foon broke the 
Harmony: They could not bear with one another, and they were every Moment difputing and 
quarrelling; at laft, they demanded a Divifion of the Fortune, and a Separation of the Families. 

Leau yung was fenfibly affliGted at this Demand: And the better to prove how much his 
Heart was touched: He affembled his Brethren, and their Wives in his Apartment: He then 
fhut the Door, and takinga Staff, he ftruck himfelf fcvercly upon the Head: Ah! Unhappy Les 
yung, cried he, what does it now avail thee to have watched continually over your Actions, to 
have applyed thy felf to the ftudy of Virtue, and to have meditated inceffantly upon the Doc- 
trine of the ancient Sages? You flattered yourfelf, that you might one Day by your Example, 
reform the Manners of the Empire, and yct you are not able to eftablifh. Peace in your own 
Family. 

The 


The Canonical Books of the fecotd Order. 


This Sight made a lively Impreffion upon his Brethren and their Wives: They threw them- 
felves at his Feet, and diffolving into Tears, promifed to reform their Conduct. In effect, there 
was no more Noife heard: A good Underftanding was re-eftablifhed in the Family, anda cor- 
dial Union amongft them all fuccceded. 


PARAGRAPH IU. Examples of the Care with which we onght to watch 
over Ourfelves 


HE Mandarin Ti-d-/un was one Day afked, If, fince he had firft endeavoured to attain to 

Virtue, he had ever fuccecded fo far, as to diveft himfelf of Affections for particular Per- 
fons? I perceive, anfwered he, that I have not, and my Reafons for thinking fo are as follow : 
Sometime ago, a Perfon offered me a Horfe that was fo {wift and fo fprightly, that he would 
travel a thoufand Furlongs ina Day: Tho’ I refuled this Prefent from one, who perhaps had 
fome felfith Views in offering it, yet, when ever any body was propofed for filling up a vacant 
Pofl, that Perfon’s Name came always in my Mind. Likewife, when my Son has any flight 
Indifpofition, tho’ I know that his Life is no way endangered, yet I cannot help paffing whole 
Nights without Sleep, in an unaccountable Uneafinefs; which inftruéts me, that my Heart is 
not yet free of all Affeétions that are not perfectly regular. 
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The Mandarin Lyew guon was fo much Matter of himéelf, that the moft extraordinary, and the Inflance of 


-moft unforfeen Events, never affected the Peace and Tranquillity of his Soul. His Wife, one 
Time, undertook to put him ina Paffion, and gave her Maid Orders for that effet, which was 
punétually executed as follows, One Day, when he was preparing to go to Court, and had drefs'd 
himfelf in his moft magnificent Habits, the fame Maid threw down a Kettle which entirely 
“fpoilt his Man darin’s Robes, and hindered him from appearing before the King that Day. The 
Mandarin, without altering his Countenance, was fatisfied with faying to the Girl, in his ordinary 
calm Manner, Have you fcalded your Hand, Child? and then he retired to his Apartment. 

The Mandarin Yang shin, made fuch Encomiums upon one of the Literati, whofe Name 
was Vang myé, that the Emperor intrufted him with the Government of the City of Shang. 
One Day, as Yang fhin was paffing by that City, the fame Governor immediately came to pay 
him his Compliments; and offered him at the fame Time a hundred and fixty Ounces of Silver, 
Yang foin giving him a fevere Look, When I formerly knew you, faid he, I took you for a wife 
Man, and, accordingly I recommended you to the Emperor: How happens it that you don’t 
know me? Let me perfuade you, anfwers the Governor, to accept of this fmall Mark of my 
Acknowledgment: It is now dark, and no body can know any thing of the Matter. How! 
replies the Mandarin, no body know any thing of the Matter! Does not yen know it? Do 
not heavenly Intelligences know it? Do not I know it? Do not you yourfelf know it? How then 
can you fay that no body knows any thing of the Matter? Thefe Words covered the Governor 
with Shame, and he retired in Confufion. 

Chung in, was three Times General of the Troops of the Empire. In this high Station, he 
never valued himfelf upon having fine Horfes, and being hedaubed with Perfumes, All: his lei- 
{ure Moments, were employed in Reading: He laid no Strefs on the vain Prefagesthat are fometimes 
{pread abroad, and was very cautious how he informed the Emperor of them, He detefted all 
Seétaries, efpecially thofe of Fo and Tau. When his Soldiers fell into any Fault, he was 
rigid : When he was relieving the Poor and the Orphans, liberal. His Granaries were always 
full of Rice, in order to fupply the Wants of the People in atime of Famine: He carefully 
kept up public Inns; and was magnificent in his Entertainments, In fhort, when he under- 
{tood that there were, in the Place where he was at the Time, any Girls of an honourable Family, 
but poor, and without Relations, he took it upon himéelf to provide for them: He then found 
out Hufbands for them of an equal Quality with themfelves, and furnithed them handfomly 
with Marriage Cloaths. . 

In the Vifits which the Doétor Lyew paid to his Friends, he fometimes fpent more than an 
Hour in difcourfing with them, without in the leaft bowing his Body, and all this while keeping 
his Breaft and Shoulders immoveable, nor was he feen to move either his Hands or his Feet: And 
fuch was his Modefty, that he appeared to be a {peaking Statue. 


Patience ina 
Mandarin, 


and of Ure 


corrupted- 
nefs 


Particulars 
of the Hif- 
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Li ven tfing (A) caus'd a Houle to be built for himfelf near the Gate of the imperial Palace: One of * 


his Friends told him, that the Veftible was not large enough, and that a Man on Horfeback could 
fearcely turn himéelf in it: This Houfe, anfwered he with a fmile,-will one Day belong to my 


ae and the Veftible is large enough for the Ceremonies that will be performed at my 
‘uneral, =m 


(a) Orig. Li wen seing. 
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IMPERIAL COLLECTION, 


CONTAINING 


The Edidts, Declarations, Ordinances, and Inftruétions 
of the Emperors of the different Dynatties. 


The Remonftrances and Dilcourfes of their moft able 
Minifters upon good or bad Government, &¥c. 


Together with feveral other Pieces, collected by the Em- 
peror Kang hi. 


To which are fubjoined, Short Reflections written with the 
Red-Pencil ; that ts to fay, by his own Hand. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE admirable Polity, and fine Order obferved in the Chine/e Empire, are owing to the 
Maxims contained in thofe ancient and valuable Books, of which I have given the Rea. 
der a Summary. 

If it is demanded, whether this State, in fo long a Tract of Time, under fo many different 
Monarchs, and amidft fuch a Variety of Revolutions, is not impaired in its Vigour, and’ dege- 
nerated from the Wifdom and StriétnefS of thefe Inftitutions? The beft Anfwer to this will be 
gathered from the Chinefe themfelves, by perufing the Hiftory of their different Dynafties, in the 
Colleétion made by the Orders, and under the Infpeétion of the late Emperor Kang bi, of 
which I give a faithful Tranflation done by P. Hervieu, an ancient Miffionary in that Empire. 

This Collection contains, 1. The. Editts, Ordinances, Declarations, and Inftruétions, of 
feveral Emperors, fent to Kings, or Tributary Princes; either upon. the: Subject of good or bad 
Government, or the Care they ought totake in their Choice of Minifters; or to recommend 
to the People the filial Duties, and an Application to Agriculture ; and to Magiftrates, Difin- 
tereftednefs, and the Love of the People; or to ftop the Progrefs of Luxury, and other Abufes 
in their Government. 2. The Difcourfes of the moft able Minifters, fometimes upon the pub- 
lic Calamities, and the means of relieving the People ; fometimes upon the Arts and Difficulties 
of Governing, upon the Management of War, the Advancement of Learning, and the Qualifi- 
cationsof a Minifter: Or elfe, againft the Corruptions introduced into the ancient Doétrine by dif- 
ferent Seéts, and elpecially that of the Idol Fo, upon the Falienefs of Auguries, and againft thofe 
who propagate them, &c. At the End of almoft every one of thefe, you meet with fhort Reflections 
made by the late Emperor Kang bi, and written with the red Pencil, that is, with his own Hand. 

I fhall add to thefe, Extraéts from a Collection drawn up under the Dynafty of the Ming, 
which immediately preceded the prefent one; treating of the Duties of Sovereigns, Minifters 
of State, and Generals of Armies, and the Choice to be made of them; of Politics, of Here- 
ditary Princes, of Remonftrances made to the Emperors by their Minifters ; of good Govern- 
ment; of the Daughters of Emperors; of fuch as abufe their Princes Favour; with Difcour- 
fesby the moft able Minifters, upon different Heads relating to the State, 

I fhall fubjoin another Extract-from a Chinefé Book, intitled, The tluffrious Women, by which 
it may be feen, that under all the different Reigns, the Ladies of this Empire have formed 
their own Conduét, and regulated that of their Families, upon thefe very Maxims. 

This kind of Tradition inconteftably proves, that the fundamental Principles of the Chincfe 
Conttitution have been always obferved ; and hence we may conclude, that it is by no means 
furprizing, if fo large an Empirc has fubfifted fo long, and ftill continues .in its full Luftre. 


Ediéts, Declarations, Ordinances, avd Inftructions of the Emperors, &c. 


Some Time after Thin thi whang, King of Thin, was made Emperor, there was a Defign to 
remove ail who were not Natives of Thin from their Employments, Li te, who wasa 
Native of the Kingdom of Thi, and who had been very injlvumental in promoting T fin thi whang 
to theLaperial Throne, made the following Remouftrance to the Emperor in favaur of Strangers. 


REAT Prince! As there isa Report that an Order is entered the fupreme Tribunals, 4y «which 
all Strangers are removed from theit Pofts: Permit me to make @ sroff bumble Remonftrance 
upon this Head. One of your Anceftors followed a different Conduét. Zcalous to fearch 
for Merit where ever it was; he had no regard to the Diftinétions of Climate. That 
Part of the Weft, called (*) Yong, furnifhed him with (+) Ye ve; he had Pe li & 
from 

(") The Name of a Country. (f) A Man's Name, 
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from Wan in the Eaft, and finding the means of drawing to his Court, Thi fei, Pi hi and Kone 

fin chi, all Foreigners, he gave them Employments; and their Services were of fuch ule to him, thac 
having fubdued twenty petty States, he finifhed his glorious Reign by the Conqueft of Sr yong. 

Hyau kong, during his Reign, faw a prodigious Change in the Kingdom of Tin. The Manners 
of his People were reformed, his Kingdom grew more populous, Himfelf more powerful, and his 
Subjects more happy and contented. The Princes his Neighbours loved and refpeéted him; and 
the Troops of T/é and Whey, who durft attack him, were defeated, while he enlarged the Bounc's of 
his Kingdom above a hundred Leagues. To whom did this Prince.owe his Succefies ? Was it not 
to the Councils of Shang yang his firft Minifter? And was not this Minifter a Stranger? 

Whey vang with equal tuccefs, made ule of the Abilities of Chang 2,2 Stranger too, to annex 
to his Crown thofe Conquefts which you well know, and of which your Majefty at this Day 
reaps the Advantages. . ; an ; 

Could Chau vang, if unaided by the Councils of Tan hi, have deftroyed Yang bew, expelled Hi 
yang, confirmed his Family in Poffeffion of the Throne, rooted up Faction, and reduced the Princes 
his Neighbours to depend upon him for the common Supports of Life? In fhort, could he have 
raifed Tfiz to the Reputation of an Empire, in all Refpects excepting the Name? It was the 
Councils of Strangers, that influenced all the Aétions of thefe four Princes of your Auguft Houfe. 

Permit me now to afk your Majefty, What Harm has your State ever fuffered from the Stran- 
gers you have employed? On the contrary, Is it not ‘certain, that had the Princes I mention 
excluded Strangers from their Councils, as your Majefty is now advifed to do; their State would 
never have been fo powerful ; nor had the Name of ‘Tin been fo celebrated. Befides, when I 
confider the feveral Things in Ufe about your Majefty’s Perfon, I fee Mount Quen furnifh you 
with precious Stonts, Sw: and Ho with Jewels, and Luag with Diamonds. The Arms you 
swear, the Horfe you ride, even your Enfigns and your Drums, are either compofed of foreign 
Materials, or embellifhed with foreign Ornaments, Why then do you make ule of them? 

If not to be a Native of Tin, is fufficient to fhut a Man out of all Employments, however 
great his Merit and Fidelity may be, to aét confiftent with this Maxim, you ought to throw 
out of your Palace, your Diamonds, your Moveables of Ivory, and your other Jewels. You 
would then banith from your Court, the Beauties of Chin and Wey. If it is an eftablifhed Rule, 
that nothing forcign ought to find a Place in the Court ; why do they prefent you every Day 
with thofe Ornaments of Pearls and the like, which adorn the Heads of your Queens? 
Why don’t the Gentlemen, who are fo violent Enemies to whatever is foreign, begin their Refor- 
mation, by banifhing from your Court its greateft Ornaments, and oblige your Maijefty to fend 
back to Chau, even the Queen your Confort. In fhort, the Chinefeé: Mulic confitts only in two 
or three Inftruments, one of Earthen-Ware, and one of Bone, which, both together, make but 
a very forry Harmony ; and would it be rcafonable to defire your Majefty, to prefer their doleful 
Sounds to the fprightly Mufic of Chin and Wey? No, fure! Since then, Sir, in Affairs of Plea- 
fure, you are prefented with, and freely ufe the belt ofevery Kind, let it come from what Country it 
will; muft you be debarred of that Liberty in your Choice of Men? Maft you reicét without 
Enquiry, and without Diftinétion, every Man who was not born in this Country? Such a Con- 
duct would thew that you prefer your Diverfions to the Happinefsof your Subjects, 

It isnot by thefe Means, that Y/m fecs her felf Miftref of fo many other Countries: The large 

Rivers and Seas receive, without Diitinétion, all the Brooks that fall into them. Hence itis, that 
their Deepnefs is unfathomable: A‘ Prince who is ferioufly refolved to accomplith himfelf in 
good Qualities and Virtues, ought to aét thus. Such formerly were our (*) five Ti, and our three 
Vang. They regarded only a Man’s Wifdom and Virtue, without enquiring into his Country. 
And it was by this, and the Alliftance of (+) Quey shin, that they at laft had no Enemy to 
ftruggle with. At prefent, to difinils by a Decree, fo contiderable a Number of your Officers 
diftinguifhed by their Merits, of which your Neighbours will make their Advantage, and to 
exclude for ever from all Employments, every one, who is not a Native of (+) Tin, is, as the 
Proverb fays, to furnifh Arms to a Robber, is to give Advantages to your Enemies, in Prejudice 
of your own Subjects; to weaken yourlelf at Home, and to raife up Enemies againft your {elf 
abroad ; to imagine, that the Sentence which is entered, is either neceflary or ufeful, is, in my 
Opinion, to impofe upon your own Underftanding. 
- The Emperor Kang hi's Remark] In former Times, whoever had Wifdom and Abilities was 
efteemed. Princes courted thefe Sort of Men with Prefents and Employments, if they:, would 
accept of them, into their Service ; fo far were they from rejeting or banifhing them, only be- 
caufe they were Foreigners. Tomake the beft ufe of good Qualities wherever they are found, 
.isa wife Maxim. Lz ¢/¢, Author of this Piece, was at the Bottom a bad Man: But there ig 
no Reafon for that, to defpife the-Good he advifes. 


On Occafion of an Eclipfe in the Days of the Han, the Emperor Ven ti order- 
ed the following Declaration to be Publifbea. 


I Have heard it faid, that (||') Tyer always gives to the People he creates, Princes to nourith 
and govern them. If thefe Princes are worthlef’ Men, and bad Governors, Tren, to bring 
them to their Duty, cither punithes or threatens them with Calamities. . ° 

(*) Ti, Emperor, Lord, Mafter, Sovereign. Vanz King. Thefe Ch The Quy fin. Nothing inthe Text marks a Prerality. 


thice Vang,.asthey are coromanly ftil'd, have been in the Num- (1) Fug is fail to have advifed Tf i 204mg, to caule the 
ber of their Emperors. As for the five fi, itis not agreed who Books of Cdina to be Rurned. “ a 
the Perfonsare, to whom this expreffion relates. ()) Heaven, or the Lort of Heaven. 


Tu 
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In this 114 Moon, (*) there has been an Eclipfe of the Sun; what a Warning is this for me? 
On the one Hand, I refleét that upon my weak Perfon is devolved the Care ot fupporting my 
Family ; of keeping the People, the Officers, the Princes, and the Kings that are under me 
in their Duty; and in fhort, of making my Empire happy. On the other Hand, when J con- 
fider, that, tho’ charged with fucha Burthen, I have but two or three Perfons, at moft, who 
help me to fupport it; am fenfible of my own Infufficiency: Above, the Stars lofe their Light, 
below, my Subjects are prefled with Want; in all thefe I read my own Defect of Virtue, : 

Affoon as this Declaration is publifhed, let it be the Bufinefs of my People with the utmoft 
Attention, to examine into my Conduét, and inform me of my Faults; and let this aft -m- 
ployment be entrufted with Perfons of Underftanding, of Integrity, and Refolution, fought out 
for that Purpofe, and who fhall be prefented to me. For my Part, I recommend to all in 
Offices under me, to apply themfelves, more than ever, to a con{ciencious Difcharge of their Duty 
efpecially by retrenching all unneceflary Expences to the People. 1 will fet them an Example, 
by recalling from my Frontiers all my Forces, except fuch as are abfolutely neceflary for their 
Defence. 

The Emperor Kang hi's Remark. In the (+) Shi king we read, All invifible as be is, be fall 
ts at Hand, {o that there is no time in which it is permitted us to relax in our Duty to Shang 
ti; but when an Eclipfe of the Sun happens, which is as it were a Warning from (t) Tyen, we 
ought then to redouble our Diligence and Cares to appeafe him. 

One of the Gloffes fpeaks thus;] This isthe firft time that any of our Emperors, on occafion - 
of public Calamities, or extraordinary Phenomena have defired to be told of their Faults, But 
fince the Days of Veu ti, there are many other Inftances. 


Another Declaration of the fame Emperor Ven ti repealing a Law againft 
Criticifing the Form of Government. 


N the Days of our ancient Emperors, there was expofed on the one Side of the Court a 
] Sheet, upon which any one might write, and propofe any Amendments for the good of the 
State; andon the other Side of the fame Court, there wasa Board fixed, upon which might 
be marked what ever was conceived to be blameable in the Adminiftration. 

This was in order to facilitate Remonftrances, and procure good Advice to the Prince. At 
prefent, I find among our Laws, one which makes it criminal to fpeak ill of the Government: 
This Law is the Means not only of depriving us of the Advantages we might receive from 
the Correfpondence of wife Men, who are at a Diftance from us; but even of ftopping the 
Mouths of the Officers about our own Court. How fhall a Prince ever after this, be made fen- 
fible of his Faults. This Law is fubjet to another Inconveniency; which is this: Under pre- 
tence that the People have already made public and folemn Proteftations of their Fidelity, Sub- 
miffion, and Refpet, to the Prince, if any one amongft them feems in the leaft to depart from thefe 
Proteflations, they are liable to be profecuted as Rebels: It puts it in the Power of Magiftrates 
arbitrarily, to conftrue the moft indifferent Difcourfes into Sedition againft the Government. 
‘hus, fimple ignorant People may be accufed of Treafon without any Thoughts of com- 
mitting it, and convicted of a Capital Crime. No! I can never fuffer the Continuance of fucha 
Law, {fo let it be abrogated. 

The Emperor Kang hi's Remark.| Tfin foi whang made a great many Laws, fuch as this; 
Kau tfu, Founder of the Dynafty of the Han, had abrogated a great Number of the fame. The 
Law fpoken of here, was only abrogated under (*) Ven ti, which was too late. 


Another Declaration of the fame Emperor Ven ti, importing an Order to deli- 


berate upon the Repeal of another Law, by which, the Relations of 
a Criminal were involved ta his Puntfhment. 


Ls being the Rules of Government, ought, if poffible, to be faultlefs. Their Ends 
are, not only to punith Vice, but to proteét Innocence. Yet i find among our Laws one 
ftill in force, by which, when a Man is criminal, his Father, his Mother, his Wife, and 
Children, are involved in his Punifhment, and the leaft Punifhment they have to dread, 
is Slavery. This Law is by no means to my Liking. Jt is a common and a true Saying, that Laws 
when perfeétly juft, are the fureft Means of keeping the People in their Duty. When Punifh- 
ment falls only upon the guilty Head, all the World approves of the Judge. The firft Duty 
of a Magiftrate is to guide the People, like a good Shepherd, and to prevent their going aftray. 
If our Magiftrates have not fucceeded in this, and have ftill Laws to judge by, not entirely con- 
fiftent with the ftricteft Equity, thefe Laws, tho’ originally defigned for the Good of the Peo- 
ple, turn to their Prejudice, and favour of Cruelty. Such feems to me the Law I have menti- 
oned ; of which I cannot fee the good Tendency, Let it be maturely deliberated, whether ir is 
Not neceffary to repeal it. . 
The Emperors Kang hi’s Remark.] Thefe wife Princes, the ancient Emperors, often defcended 
from the Majefty of their Throne, to bewail and to weep over the Guilty. [How unreafonable 


was 

(") Tt may be likewife tranflated therecvas. This Text, does (1) This Expreffionis not tranflated, the Reader is Ich at 

not determine the Time. liberty to fertle the meaning gf it, by confidcring the Connection 
(hy Sd: fignifies Verfes, Oles. King fignifies Rule. Thisis one of the Paflages. a 


of the anticnt Books, which in the Chigef opinion are the (") ‘There was only a Short Reiga betwixt them, 
great Rule, Sheng fignifies Supreme, 7 Emperor Maer, Lord. 
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was it to include, in the Punifhment of a Malefaétor, his Father, his Mother, his Wife, and 
Children, Vex ti wanted to have this Law abolifhed; whence we may conclude that lac 


was a good Prince. 


Another Declaration of the fame Emperor, importing, @ Remiflion of the hal 


of his Revenue ta Grain, for the Encouragement of Agriculture. 


HEY who have the Government of People in their Hands, ought to infpire them with 
all poffible Concern for what ever is neceffary to the Good of the State: Such, without 
Doubt, is Agriculture. 

For this Reafon, I have been inculcating this important Point, thefe ten Years, Yet I can- 
not obferve that they have enough laboured the new Grounds, or that there is greater Abundance 
of Grain. On the contrary, with Grief, I fee Famine painted upon the Faces of the poorer 
People. Surely, either the fubordinate Officers and Magiftrates have not had a juft Regard to 
my Ordinances on this Head, or, they are improper to fill the Rank they poffets. Alas! If the 
Magiftrates, who are immediate Witneffes of the People’s Mifery, are regardlefs of it, what 
effeétual Remedy can I apply for their Relief ?- This muft be thought of. In the mean Time, I 
remit Half of my Revenue in Grain for the current’ Year. 

The Emperor Kang hi’s Remark.} Nothing is more juft in itfelf than this Declaration; and it 
is admirably well expreffed: Even to this Day, it is affecting, and what muft it have been when 
it was firft publithed? 

There are in the fame Book,a great many other Declarations of the Emperor Ven ti, of the fame 
Nature with this laft, which proves him (fays Kang 47) to have been a Prince of vaft OEconomy. 


Another Declaration of the Emperor Venti, importing,an Order to deliberate upon 
changing Mutilations ivto other Punifhments. 


HAVE heard it faid, that in the Times of (*) Shun, the Execution of an Effigics, was fuf- 
I ficient to keep the People within their Duty. Happy Government! At this Time, for Crimes 
not Capital, we have three Sorts of :(+) Mutilations very real and very fevere. And yet there are: 
every Day terrible Crimes committed. To what is this owing? Is it to my being deftitute of 
the Virtues and Qualifications required to inftruét my People aright? Yes, fure it is! The 
Faults my Subje&ts commit, and the Neceffity there is of punifhing them accordingly, are to me 
the greateft Subjects of Confufion. The Shi king, animating a Prince to the right Government 
of his Subjects, fays, that be ought to be to them asa Father and a Mother, yet, if any of my 
Subjects commits a Fault, even thro’ Ignorance, he is immediatcly punifhed; and the Punith- 
ment is fuch, as difables him ever to repair it by a better Conduct. This picrces my Fleart. 
What a Torture muft it be to the poor Sufferers, when they commita Fault, if they are fo 
miulitated as to be, for ever after, incurable ? But how fevere docs fuch a Law fhew the Prince to be? 
Is this being a Father and a Mother to his People? Then let the Abrogation of thisLaw, come im~ 
mediately under Deliberation: I ordain, that thefe Mutilations be changed into other Punifhments; 
And it is likewife my Pleafure, that thofe who have been chaftifed ‘more or lef, according to 
the Nature of their Faults, be, after a certain Time, readmitted to the fame Privileges with the 
reft of my Subjects. ae ar 

The Emperor Kang hi's Remark.] It may be faid, that the abrogating thefe Laws, will give 
greater Encouragement to Offenders, to act unpunifh’d; and by this means jincreafe their Num- 
bers; but at the fame Time, it fhould be confidered that thofe Mutilations, and the Difgraces that 


attend them, deprive the Sufferers of almoft all the Means of repairing their paft Conduct. (§)- 


To change thefe Punifhments for others, fuch as whipping with Rods, will fave a great many 
poor Wretches, 


Another Declaration of the faime Emperor Ven ti, on” account of the Prayers and 
on offer'a mm bis behalf by many Officers csho were negligent of their 
uty). 


AM_ now arrived at the 14th Year of my Reign; the longer it continucs, the more I am 
fenfible of, and confounded at, my own Want of Abilities ; tho’ I have not hitherto failed 

to difcharge, every Year, thé prefcribed Ceremonies both to Shang ti and my Anceftors, I 
am fenfible, that in thefe Ceremonies, none of our antient and wife Kings had any Eye to their 
private Intereft, or petitioned for what is term'’d Happinefs. So far were they from this, thar 
they fet all Confiderations cither of Blood or Intereft afide, in order to raife an able worthy Man 
tho’ no ways related to them; and preferred the wife Advice of another to their own natural 
Inclinations. Nothing is more beautiful and wile, than fo difinterefted.a Conduct in great Princes! 
At prefent, I underftand, that many Officers outdo one another, in their Prayers for good 
Fortune ; the good Fortune of what? not of my People, but of my Perfon: This is what I 
cannot relifh, If I approved that Officers, indolent in their Duty, and unattentive to the Well- 


Vor, I. 5 Zz fare 
(*) An Emperor famous for Wifdom. Feet, fora Crime Sometimes. for certain Thefts, the; 
(1) Vix. Branding upon the Face with a hot Iron, cutting hot Iron tuone of the Cheeks. But they have desly eed 


the Nofe, cutting off onc of the Feet. : of effacing the Marks. 
(§) There isna fuch Thing mow as cutting off the Nofe, or 
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fare of my People, thould be entirely employed in the perfonal good Fortune of a Prince, who 
has fo little Virtuc as I have, it would be a confiderable Addition to my Failings. I therefore 
ordain, that my Officers, inftead of thefe pompous Petitions for me, fhould give all poffible 
Application to a confcientious Difcharge of their Duties, . 

The Emperor Kang hi’s Remark.] It is the Virtue of an Offering, not the Contents, that renders 
it agreeable, When, in good Earneft, we feek for Virtue, the Gifts of (*) Jyea come of Courfe, 
How ridiculous was it for the Officers of the Empire to imagine, that, by only Tepeating 
fome Forms of Prayer, they could procure Happinefs to their Prince? Ven ¢i was certainly in 
the right to condzmn fuch an Abufe. 

Tjing te yew, one of the famous Literati under the Dynafty of the Song, remarks of this 
Declaration: That if there were any Defeéts in the State, Ven fz attributes them all to himflf; 
and with regard to Happinefs, he difdained all that was not in common with his Subjects. In 
this, he was a true Imitator, and a worthy Succeffor, of our ancient Princes, 


Another Declaration of the fame Emperor Ven ti, importing, that Men of 
approved Virtue and Merit might be fought for, and prefented to hin. 

HE great Y# was at extraordinary Pains, to procure virtuous and able Perfons to affift him 

in governing wifely. The Orders he publithed for this Effeét, were not only publifhed within 
the Bounds of the Empire, but were known a great Way beyond them; and we may fay, they 
were unknown only to Countries, inacceflible to Ships, to Chariots, and ta Men. Every one, 
both far and near, efteemed it botha Pleafure and a Duty to communicate to him their Know- 
ledge ; by thefe Means, this great Prince was never feen to take one wrong Sicp, and became 
the Founder of a long and a flourifhing Dynafty. 

Kau ti, in later Times, has taken the fame Precautions in founding our Dynafty. After he 
had delivered the Empire from its Calamities, his firft Care was, as much as he could, to furnith 
himfelf with Men of Merit. All fuch he put in Pofts, and recommended nothing {0 ftrongly 
to them, as to help him to govern aright. Aided by the powerful Protection of Tyen, and the 
Fortune of his Family, and peaceably pofleffing his large Kingdom, he extended the Effects of 
his Goodnefs even to neighbouring People. (+) From him, you know it, the Empire devolves 
on me, You know likewife (for I have often told you fo myfelf, ) that I have neither Virtue nor 
Qualifications fufficient for the Weight of Government. 

This engages me to publith the prefent Declaration; to enjoyn all who are in Pofts in my 
Empire, from the Prince, to the fimple Magiftrate, to enquire carefully after Perfons of Merit 
for my Service. Such, for inftance, as know the World perfectly well; others who have a 
thotow Underftanding of all Affairs relating to the State; but above'all, fuch as have Refolu- 
tion and Honefty enough, to inform me freely of what they think amifs in my Condu&. I 
require a good Number of all thefe to fupply my Defeéts. In the mean Time, fuch of you as 
are in the Rank of (§) Za f#, mult aid me in this, as far as you can. All that is effential to be 
examined, are the following Points. 1. My daily and my perfonal Faults. 2, The Defeéts 
of the prefent Adminiftration. 3. The Injuftice of Magiftrates. 4. The Neceffities of the 
People. Explain yourfelf upon thefe Heads, ina Memorial drawn up on purpofe, 1 will read 
it, and, in fo doing, perceive whether your Zeal for my Service extends fo far as it ought; 
and I will not think it real, if, from the Beginning to the End of that Memorial, you do not 
fpeak with Freedom, and without {paring even my Perfon. Take Care, Za fé; it is no Tri- 
fle ye are about, but an Affair of the greateft Confequence; and endeavour worthily to acqui 
your felves of what I give you in Charge. 

Ibe Emperor Kang hi’s Remark.| This is the firft Declaration an Emperor ever publithed, in 
order to procure able Counfellors. The Shortnefs and Aptnefs of the Stile in this Piece, are 
in the ancient Tafte, 


Another Declaration of the fame Emperor Ven ti, wpon the Peace concluded 
with Tanya aTartar Prince, toczards the North of China. 


OR many Years paft, my Subjects have fuffered a good deal, and my Neighbours and 
Allies, yet more. The Irruptions of the Hvong ni have been frequent. Iam fenfible 
they have coft many Lives on both Sides, and have Reafon to believe that much of the Mi(chief 
has been concealed from my Knowledge. I cannot fee my People fuffer fo long without being 
fenfibly affected, and the more fo, becanfe I have always looked upon myfelf as the Author of 
it; for, if I had more Wifdom and Virtue, thefe Misfortucs would have been prevented. In 
this continual Diftrefs, I have been Day and Night, meditating on the means to procure a lafting 
Peace, bothat Home and abroad. To this alone, tend the frequent Motions of my Ambaffadors, 
I have omitted nothing to make (|[) Tan yw fenlible of my real Intentions, which are equally 
calculated for the good of his Subjeétsand mine. Tan yu at laft comprehends them, and ac- 
knowledging their Jultice, defires to contribute to the common Good of both, We therefore 
have agreed, mutually to forget what is paft, and to live in Friendfhip for the Good of the World. 
In this Year I can fay, I have acquitted myfelf of the firft Duty a Prince owes, which is to 
cftablith Peace in his Family. ; 
(*) IIcaven. aan (§) Animportant Poll, in the Empire. 
(7) Hle addreffes his Difcourfe to the great Officers of his Court. (i) Teu yx wa: a Relation of Men t's. e 
" Declaration 
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Declaration of King ti, Succeffor of Ven ti, enjoi nti Compaffion i judrcnal 
Proceedings agarinft Criminals. 
AWS and Punithments are neceflary, in order to prevent or ftop Mifchiefs ; but at the 
fame Time, it ought to be remembred, that they who are once put to Death, can never be 
brought again to Life. Now it often happens, that eortupt Judges facrifice an innocent 
Perfon, to, either, their own, or another Man’s Paftion ; and thus, barter away the Lives of Men. 
Tt even happens, that “fome, tho’ difinterefted in Appearances, yet feek at the Bottom, to 
acquire a Character, at the Expences of another, by giving the {peeious Names of Vigilance and 
aitice to the vileft Subierfuges, and the moft unwarrantable Severities ; thus; deftroying many 
of their fellow Subjeéts, and even fome Officers of Diftinétion. This occafions to me great 
Uneafinels, Grief, and Compalfion: But, on. the other Hand, as Punifhments are neceflary, 
and.Laws muft ordain them, whatI think myfelf obliged -to ordain, that thefe Abufes may be 
as much prevented as poffible, is this. When, in the ftrict Senfe of the Law, a Man is capitally 
convicted, if there are any Circumftances by which the‘Public: favours the Criminal, let this 
be regarded, and a Mitigation of the Sentence take Place. | a 
The Emperor Kang hi's Remark,] This Edit is well exprefled; the Emperor King t1 was a 
clear fighted, and an intelligent Prince, which appears ftill more by his Tendernefs and Clemency. 


Another Declaration of the Emperor King ti, recommending to the People 
Agriculture, avd to Magi/brates Vigilance and Uprightnefs. 
O what end ferve fo many Sculptures, and fuch a Profufion of empty Ornaments? They 


are not only unneceffary, but mifchievous, by taking upa great Number of Hands, who 
might be employed in Agriculture. Why too, fo many Embroideries and Bawbles, which now 


amufe our Women, formerly more ufefully employed in the Manufa@tures of wearable Stuffs . 


and Cloths? By the Men's purfuing other Arts than Agriculture, the Lands are become defart, 
and by the Women’s Icaving for Trifles, our profitable Manufaétures, whole Families are defti- 
tute of Cloathing. It feldom happens, but that People, who want Food and Rayment, run. 
into all manner of Evil. I, every Year, cultivate the Earth with my own Hands, and the Em-' 
prefs my Confort, rears Silk-Worms. It is with the Labours of our own Hands, that we fur- 
nifh out Part of the Ceremonies paid to our Anceftors. We think it our Duty to aét thus, that 
thereby, we may give a good Example, and animate our Subjects to Agriculture, and procure 
Plenty inthe Empire. With the fame View, I refule Prefents, I fupprefs unneceffary Offices, and 
retrench every thing elfe as much as poffible, that the Taxes may be proportionably diminithed, 
There is Nothing, Nothing! I have fo much at Heart, as the Improvement of Agriculture. If 
it once flourifhed, Plenty would follow of Courfe, and Referves might be laid up againft the 
Times of Scarcity, Then fhould we no longer dread thofe Days, when Famine prompted the 
Strong to fpoil the Weak, and Troops of Robbers deprived poor Families of the Neceffaries of 
Life. -If Agriculture flourifhed, we fhould no more behold the Young cut off by milery, and 
violent Deaths, in the Bloom of Life; and every one would have enough to make his Life glide 
gently on to the Brink of old Age. Inftead of this, we now feel a Year of pinching Want; 
what occaftons this Calamity ? Do I faffer myfelf to be impofed upon by Hypocrify and Fraud in 
in the Diftribution of Offices? Are the Magiftrates remifs in adminiftrating Juflice? Have the 
Officers of the Tribunals, under Pretext of collecting my Revenue, oppreft my Subjects? In 
fine, are there any, who trampling upon the moft effential Laws, and whofe Bufinefs it is to 
fapprefs Robbers, yet fecretly fhare in their Rapines? We ftrictly charge all the principal Offi- 
cers of our Provinces, that they will, more than ever, watch over the Conduét of their inferior 
Officers, and inform our Minifters of the Culpable. And for this Effect, we ordain, That this 
our prefent Declaration be publifhed throughout all our Dominions, that every one may be 
inftructed in our Intentions. 

The Emperor Kang hi’s Remark.] This Declaration comes directly to the Point, and there is 
not a Word in it but what has this Tendency, What this Prince remarks of inferior Officers, 
fhews, he was acquainted with the moft private Hardthips of his Pople. 


Declarations of the Emperor Ven ti, recommending to his Subj:As, that the 
would give him Advice in his Adoniniftration, that.they would iallruh him 
a certain Pomts, and fpeak to hin with Freedom. .. « ne 


B EING raifed as I am, by a fingular (*) good Fortune to the Throne of my Anceftorg 
LD that I may tranfmit it to my Pofterity; and charged with the Government of a areat Em. 
pire, that I may encreafe its Splendor, I am no lef full of Gratitude for the Honours done me. 
than fenfible of the Weight of Power. Day and Night fince my Acceffion, have J inceffintly 
applied myfelf, yet, I have Grounds to fear that many Things have efcaped my Vigilance; and that 
T have committed many Faults. For which Reafon, I have recommended to all the (+) Chu 
‘yew, and to all others in the Empire, to find out Perfons capable to inftrué and aftift me in 
the great Art of Governing, 


(") This aludes to his being preferred to the Succeffion bv hi t Sbutary Princes 
Father, before his elder Brother, van RD SEER Eee 


; . You 
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You then (t) Ta fi (a Rank which I fee you with Pleafure worthily pofiefs) you I fay, 
who are at the Head of thofe hitherto prefented to me, read this with Attention. ‘The Point’ 
upon which I demand your Advice is this, I hear that under our 5 Ti and our 3 Vang, the 
Empire enjoyed a charming Tranquillity ; and yet, that in Order to preferve it, they nine Ut 
only of fome very fimple Regulations, and a few pieces of Mulic. Since the Death of thelé Princes 
the Form of their Bells, their Drums, and other Inftruments, Have been tranfinitted to us. But 
their Government has met with a different Fate: It has fallen by little and little to Ruin, 
Under (*) Kye, Chew, and others Jike them, there did not remain almoft a Veflige of it. 

What furprizes me moft is, that in the Space of soo Years betwixt the time of én vane 
to the laft Reigns of the Dynafty of Chew, there have been feveral good Princes and worthy 
Minifters, who have oppofed the Corruption of the Age, and full of Efteem for the ancient 
Government, have endeavoured to re-eftablifh it, but in vain, Things went from bad to worfe 
Isthis to be attributed to the fault of Men alone? Ought we not rather to fay, that Things 
happened thus by the fupream Decree of (++) Zyex? From whence proceeded the Profperity 
of cur three firft Dynafties? And what was the firft Caufe of their Decay and Ruin? , 

T have heard many, both of the naturally Wife and Virtuous, of thofe who are born dall, and 
thofe who are vicioully enclined, make a Diftinétion of long Life and untimely Death. Both the 
one and the other, fay they, is to be attributed to Nature and Fate. This I have a Fhoufand 
Times heard, but am far from being fatished on that Head. While I expect fome Satisfaction from 
you in this Point, I fhall inform you of what I-have chiefly at Heart: I require, that every 
one voluntarily, and without Conftraint, fhould do his Duty, and that the Vicious may be 
re(trained and reclaimed, by the moft gentle Laws, and the mildeft Punifhments, In fhort, that 
my Subjects being united may live in Contentment, and that the Government may be faultle(s 
I want to have again the feafonable Returns of Dews and Rains, that render the Fields fertile. 
and the Trees abounding in Fruits, That no terrible Phenomena may be feen in the Stars, and 


* that the Seafons may again be regular, In fine, I want, aided with the powerful Affiftances of 


Tyen, and the conftant Protection of Quey fhin, to make my Empire every Days mee 
flourifhing, my People more happy, my Neighbours, and, if poflible, all the World, to thare 
in thit Happinels, 
You fee Ta fi, what I with for. From you I expeét great Affiftance in thefe Points; From 
ou who are fo thoroughly acquainted with the molt remote Antiquity, with the Government 
of our wileft Princes, and with the Springs upon which the good or bad Fortune of Empires 
depend. But what Ichiefly recommend to you. is, that you procced regularly, and not upon 
too many Articles at once, difcuffing firft one Subject, then another ; thus advancing by Degrees, 
till you are perfectly well informed, of all that is moft effential and of, greateft Use in every 
Point. Whatever Faults you difcover in the Officers of my Empire, ick: they lie in the 
want of Virtue, Difintereftednefs, Zeal, or Application, let me be informed of them, without 
omitting any Thing. As for what relates to my own Perfon, fpeak it out boldly ; for that End 
ufe no Artifice, or Difguife, and dread no troublefome Confequences. Apply: yourfelves incef- 
fantly to draw up a Memorial on thefe Heads; which, when done, I fhall read. 


In Purfuance of the above Declaration, Chwen ti hong fhu drew up a Memo- 
rial for the Emperor, (av Extract of chich I fhalt give below) with which, 
Ven ti was fo well pleafed, that in order to procure:another, made the 
following Declaration. 


T is faid of (+) Shun, that when walking peaceably about, with his Arms folded, he was giv- 

ing the Enjoyment of perfect Peace to the Empire, It is faid, on the contrary, of (||) Ven 
vang, that in order to keep every Thing in Order, he put himéelf to prodigious Pains ; the Care 
of his People employed him fo much, that many Times, the Sun was fet, before he had broken 
his Faft. Whence did this proceed? Why did the one Prince toil fo much, and the other fo lit- 
tle? Was it on Account of their different Maxims? I know not, if I am miftaken, but I think I 
have difcovered the Reafon of fo remarkable a Difference. In the Times of Shum, all the native 
Simplicity of the firft Ages ftill prevailed. In the Time of Veng vang, Pomp and Luxury had 
got Footing. In Effeét, we find by our ancient Books, that about the Beginning of the Dy- 
nafty of the Chew, were introduced large Chariots, richly adorned and painted, glittering Arms 
which were fometimes adorned with precious Stones. Then were introduced Conforts of Mufic, 
and magnificent Balls; but no fuch Things were known in the Reign of Shun: The Maxims 
of his Days, were, that if any one had a fine Stone without any Blemith, to engrave a Figure 
upon it, was not to einbellifh, but to fpoil it: Under the Céew, a contrary Maxim prevailed, 
which was, that Virtue muft be aided, and fupported with a little Embellifhment. 

In Times more diftant from-one another, the Difference was ftill as great; fevere Laws were 
then inftituted to keep Men in their Duty, and Mutilations were frequent. ‘Thefe Laws were 
abolifh'd under the Chew; and under Kang vang Criminals were fo few, that the Prifons 
remained empty, during the Space of forty Years, Punifhments came again in Ule under the 
Tin, then a horrible Maflacre enfued, but it never diminifhed the Number of Offences. An 
infinite Number then perithed, One cannot refleét on it without Horror and Compaffioa: But 

alas ! 

{t) A Degree of Honour, to which he had elevated Chavrn ti ({) A famous Prince. 
bong few, the mok efleem'd of the wife Men that were prelented (ll} Another farcous Princtamong the firlt of the Dynafly 


to him. of the Chew. d 
(%) Names of very bed Princes. {]) Heaven. 
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Alas! It is by calling it continually to Mind, and by comparing what pafled under the Empe- 
rors my Predeceftors, that I ee Hae fo as to fupport the Dignity of my Crown, 
to procure the Happinefs of my People. ; 

o an chiefly at Pong Apricileare and filling Offices only with worthy Men. 
To fet my Subjects a good Example, (§) I labour the Ground with my own Hands. I honour 
thofe who diftinguith themfelves in this Labour, and frequently fend Emiffaries into the Coun- 
try to find them out. I inform myfelf with great Care of the Poor, the Orphans, and the 
Helplefs ; In fhort, I am inceflantly contriving to render my Reign glorious, by making my 
People virtuous and content. Notwithftanding of all this, I cannot fay, that I have been fuc- 
cefsful, The Seafons are irregular, the Air is tainted, Difeafes abound, Numbers of People die, 
and my Subjects fuffer a great deal. I know not to what I fhould attribute all thefe Misfortunes, 
unlefs ‘to this, that in fpite of all my good Intentions, fome Corruption reigns among thofe I 
have put in Offices, It is in order to examine this fo intricate and neceffary Point, that I have 
brought to my Court many knowing Men, whom I have fearched for in all Parts. : 

To you then, my Lords, to all and every one of you, this Declaration is addreffed. We ftrictly 
charge you, carefully to examine into the Defeéts of the Government. In thofe Points that 
differ perhaps from wile Antiquity, examine, if the Difference is grounded on Reafon, ot Negligence. 
Lay open to us your Thoughts: Ditclofe the Ways and Means you think proper to procure 
Redrefs of the growing Evils, and do itin an exa€t Memorial; in the drawing upof which, we 
exprefsly charge you to take Care of two Things. 1. That you fhall not confine yourfelves to 
talk tome in fine Langaage; but reftriGt yourfelf to what is practicable. 2. That neither Re- 
fpect nor Fear fhall hinder you from {peaking with Freedom ; for fuch is our Will. 

In the Book, from which thefe Pieces were taken, are feveral other Declarations of the Empe- 
ror Vij ti wpon the fame Subject, with the two foregoing. Kang hi ays of one of them, This 
Piece alone, fhews that a polite fine Didtion obtained in the Time of Vuti. I thall not be pofi- 
tive that thefe are the Emreror’s Words. One thing is certain, that an Author, named Ching 
te lew, is cited immediately after, who fays: ‘¢ That the Declarations of Vii t# are too laboured. 
“« They have, continues he, Talte and Stile, but are at the fame Time vague and empty: I love 
“« thofe of (||) 7% ¢# much better; the Language is more fimple, but not lefs beautiful ; and at the 
** Bottom, they come more direétly to the Point in whatever is real and folid.” I find in the 
fame Book, other Declarations and Ordinances of the fame Emperor Vz ti, either containing, 
Acquittances of what were his Dues, or Orders to fupply the Old-and the Poor out of his Trea- 
fury. Upon which, the Emperor Kang bi fays; Vi ti in all thefe imitated his Father King ti, 
and his Grand-father Ven ti, but not in their OEconomy. He exhaufted his Treafures by a 
thoufand Expences ; and towards the end of his Reign found himéfelf in very bad Circumftances, 


Chau ti, younge/t Son to Vu ti, fucceeded him: In this Book I only find to 
Pieces of his, whereof the firft is very fhort. ‘Ihe vccafon of its being 
written ts as follows. Han fa and four others, were prefented to him as Per= 
fons of difinguifoed Merit, exemplary Virtue, and great Capacity; but at 
the fame time, he was given to underftand that they wanted to live retired, 
and not to concern themfelves with Affairs; from which they hoped his Ma- 
ithy would excufe them. Upon this Chau ti publifbed the following Order. 


HA VE an equal Love and Efteem for Han fi and his Friends. Qualified as they are 
J for great Employments, I am willing to {pare them the Fatigues. I therefore confent that, 
being free of all Cares, they be only employed in advancing, by their Difcourfes and Exam- 
ples, every one in his own Country, the Practice of all the Virtues, efpecially filial Piety. As 
a Teftimony of my Efteem for them, I ordain my Officers, who are upon the Spot at the 
beginning of every Year, to make a Prefent to each of them, at my Expences. ' (*) If any 
Misfortunes happen to them, I order a (+) Coverlet to be furnithed to them, and fuitable Ha- 
bits at my Coft likewife ; and that the funeral Honours paid them, be fuch as are due to a Per- 
Son of the fecond Rank. 
Emperor Kang hi's Remark.] For a Prince thus to deprive himfelf of a good Minifter, is, in 
Effect, to gain him. Their Difcourfes and their Examples form a great many able and virtuous Men. 


Tang wang, King of Yen, tho” of the Blood Royal, entered into a Party 
againft the Emperor Chau ti, who thereupon fent him the following Letter 
fealed with his own Seal. 


AU TI, from whom we have both of us the Honour to defcend, when he came to the 
Crown, gave to all the Princes of his Blood Appanages, in order to ftrengthen his Family. 
Since his Days, the ({) Lyd having endeavoured to undermine us ; all the Lve 7 remained firmly 
united againft them as common Enemies. They had P rince Kyang and others on their Side 
The Lyi were extirpated, and our Family, in the Perfon of Ven ti, kept Pofléffion of the Throne. 


Vor. I. OA The 
(§) An ancient Cuttom. 7 (+) Becaule in Céina the Coffin is dreit 1 i 
: ‘caul ft like 
(|) Some of them are inferted above. and the dead Body, when put into it, is baited very. Welle re 


") The meaning is, If they fhalt di ‘ly : . 
ak Rocker is, cy thalt die, but the Chinefe thun e oo areal that by means of an Emprefs Contort alpired 
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The Families of Fan, the Ki, the T/au, the Quan, to which Kau ti was fo much indebted for 
theic Fidelity and Services, after being confiderably encreafed, found themfelves in a fhort time 
as it were, blended with others of all Ranks and Conditions. Numbers of them contentedly 
laboured the Ground, and fuffered a great deal without repining ; and a few, from Regard to the 
Figure they once made, were raifed, but none above the Rank of Hew. This you know, and 
at the fame Time, are not ignorant, that our Family met witha different Treatment. Without 
once appearing in the Field, or doing the leaft Service, they were admitted into, as it were, a Part. 
netfhip of the Empire: They had a Territory affigned them, they were honoured with the Title 
of Vanz, or King, and were furnifhed with confiderable Sums. Such was the Conduct of Kau ti to 


‘ thofe of his own Blood; and thefe Favours have been perpetuated fo ever fince his Time, that 


the Succeffion has continued from Father to Son; and where the elder Son was dead, it devolved 
upon the younger; fo that it is to your Blood that you owe all you are. And it is againft 
that very’Blood, which now ennobles you, that inftead of the Affection you owe to me as the 
Chief of your Family, you are caballing againft me, with People who don’t in the leaft value 
you, You are forming, or at leaft fupporting, a rebellious Party. If it is._granted to the dead to 
be con{cious of what paffeshere below, with what Face dare you appear at the Myau,of your 
Anceftors, when you perform the ufual Honours to their Memories ? 

The Emperor Kang hi's Remark.] The Grave, the Solid, and the Tender are fo intermixed 
in this Letter, that they fupport and illuftrate one another, Befides, the Style is well con- 
netted, and has a great deal of the Pathetic. 

A Glofi.} Tan, when he received this Letter, opened it, read it, and ftrangled himfelf upon 


the Spot. 


Declaration of the Emperor Suen ti, importing an Order, that Perfons might 
be prefented to him, who were diftinguifbed for filial Piety. 

ONSCIOUSas I am, of my own Inabilities and Infufficiency, I endeavour to fupply my 

other Defects by a conftant Attention to the Neceffities of my Government, in which I 
employ myfelf Day and Night. The juft FearI have of difgracing my Anceftors, makes me 
call in to my Affiftance, Perfons diftinguifhed for their Charaéter and Merit. Notwithftanding 
of all this, and other Methods I take, I have yet failed of Succefs in the Reformation of Man- 
ners. Reflecting to Day on what Tradition informs us of ; That filial Piety is the Bafis of all 
other Virtues; I ordain, that from every Government, one diftinguifhed for this Virtue be pie. 
fented me: I want to honour and promote all fuch according to their Capacities, 

The Emperor Kang hi’s Remark.]. The Han fucceeding immediately to the Tf, that is to fay, 
to Times of Trouble and Corruption, nothing was more needful than the Suppreffion of Immo- 
rality and the promoting of Virtue; thus we fee that fince Ven ti’s Days, Vou ti and others 
have made this their main Study. 


tuother Edi& of the Enperor Suen ti, porting an Exemption from all At- 
tendance on publick Services, to thofe who had loft their Father or Mother. 


NE good Method to retain Subjects in a quiet Submiffion is, to infpire them with a 
O Love of the filial Duties, But it happens now adays, that without Regard to fach as have 
loft their Father or Mother, they are employed as other People in public Services; fo that a dif- 
confolate Son cannot peaceably pay his laft Duties to his Parents. If he has the leaft Spark of 
Piety, this Violence muft pierce his Heart. I am touched with Compaffion at fuch a Cafe, and 
ordain, that henceforth, he who lofes his Father or Mother, his Grand-father or Grand-mother, 
{uch a one fhall be exempted from Attendance on public Services, to the intent that he may 
provide a decent Funeral for them, and freely acquit himfelf of all the Duties of a good Son. 

The fame Emperor (Suen 71) publifhed a Declaration, by which he for the future difpenfed 
with a Son’s accufing a Parent, or a Wife her Hufband, but made it Capital for a Father ora 
Hufband, to conceal certain Crimes of his Son or of his Wife. Upon which the Emperor 
Kang bi remarks, that this Diftinétion is founded upon good Reafons, 


Yu, younger Brother of Yuen ti (both Sons of Suen ti, tho’ by a different 
Mother) was, when young, made Varg, or King of Tong ping. When he 
giew up, be committed fome Extravagancies which difobliged his Mother, 
who on her Part exafperated lim worfe. Yuen ti gave his Brother fome 
Advice, and then wrote to his Mother in the following Terms. 


The Emperor, charge all my Eunuchs upon Duty, that they forward this Letter to the 
J Queen, Mother of the Vang, or King, of Tong ping. 

Some Things, Madam, have come to my Ears, which makes’ me beg Leave to fuggeft to 
you, that the Happinefs of Families united within themfelves by the ftricteft Tyes 
Blood, confifts in Unanimity ; and their Deftruétion is occafioned by nothing fo much, as 


Dilcord. It is faid, that the King of Tong ping, under the Pretext of the high Rank he holds, 
grows 
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grows in Infolence in proportion as he advances in Years, That he neglects his Studies, and abufes 
his Officers; and, even feems, a little to forget the Refpect he owes to you, Thefe are Faults, 
but after all, they are Faults that many wile Princes have not been entirely free from at his Age. 
An ancient Maxim fays, that it becomes Parents to conceal the Failings of their Children, Re- 
flect alittle, Madam, upon this Maxim; and on the Relation, in which you and your Son ftand 
to oneanother, Tho’ you live and breathe feperated from each other, yet the fame Blood and 
the fame Spirits are diffufed thro’ both your Bodies. Can any Tyes be more ftriét,’ and fhould 
any Trifle have power to break them? In former Times, Chew kong in advifing Pe Ayu, recom- 
mended to him, ameng other Things, never to break witha Friend, but for very weighty Rea- 
fons, If bare Friendfhip requires a mutual Forgivenefs of many Injuries, judge by this, Madam, 
I intreat you, of your prefent Cafe. Befides, I have fenta Meflenger to the (*) Vang your Son, 
and I have given him fome Advice about his Conduct. He does not excufe, but acknowledges, 
his Faults, and repents of them. You, Madam, on your Part, take care by a Behaviour full of 
Indulgence, Tendernefs, and if there is occafion for it, of Patience, again to cultivate Harmony 
with him, 

The Emperor Kang hi’s Remark.] This Advice is very well conceived, and ought to have had 
its Effects. The Hiftorian Paw ki fays of Yuen ti, that all the Orders which he gave in Writ- 
ing, were full of a Sweetnels and Opennefs entirely inthe ancient Manner. He is certainly in 
the right, and this Piece proves very well what he advances, 


Declaration of the Emperor Ching ti, Succeffor to Yuen ti, recommending 

~ to the (+) Hew and other great Men, to take Care to avotd all unneceffary 
Expences; and that none be allowed to wear Cloths, or have Equipages, Xe 
above his Rank. 


UR ancient Princes, in eftablifhing the Titles‘of- Honour with fo much Wifdom, had an 

Eye principally to diftinguifh the Ranks in the State; but at the fame Time took 
Care, that the Chief fhould be filled with Perfons- of the greateft Virtue. To do the 
greater Honour to them, thefe Diftinétions in Chariots and Habits were regulated, that were fo 
{crupuloully oblerved by Antiquity. According to the Maxims of thefe great Men, Riches gave 
none a Right to difpenfe with the Obfervance of the Laws, This Ufage was a continual Leffon 
inculcated thro’ the whole Empire, and taught that ‘Virtue was preferable to Riches, People 
then faw many es noble Examples of this, as they faw Perfons ina Station fuperior to their 
own. 

How vattly is the Scene now changed? We now behold only Luxury and ridiculous Expen- 

ces: This Evil encreafes every Day. The Kong, the King, the Hew, and thofe who either as 
my Friends, Relations, or Oiticers, approach neareft to my Perfon, inftead of entering with me 
into Sentiments of Zeal and Compaffion upon thefe Extravagancies, authorife them by their 
own Examples. Inftead of continually watching over their own Conduét as they ought to do, 
and by duely obferving the (t) Rites, fetting a juft Pattern for the People, they are employed in 
nothing, but their own Vanity and Pleafures, They build large Houfes, lay out vaft Gardens 
and Ponds, and harbour about their Perfons a Pack of idle Slaves, They refine every Day 
upon theic Dreffes, and ftrive who fhall have the greateft number of Bells, Drums, and finging 
Women. To conclude, in their Chariots, their Dreffes, their Marriages, their Funerals, and 
every other Article, their Expences are extravagant. Thofe of the Magiftrates and People who 
are rich, follow their Examples; and thefe Exceffes pafsinto a Cuftom. 
. While thefe Diforders laft, how can Modefty, Temperance, and wife OEconomy flourith in 
the Empire? How, if thefe Virtues are wanting, fhall we efcape fuffering bad times? Is it pof- 
fible that every one fhall always be above Neceffity? O! How good Reafon had the (§) Sd 
hing co fay? * Ye, whofe Rank and Employments raife you above the Level of the common Peo- 
ple, watch carefully over your own Condu€t: Your Inferiors, who always have you in their 
View, will be fure to follow your good or bad Examples.” 

By thefe Prefents, we enjoin our Minifters and Magiftrates to labour for a Reformation of 
thefe Abufes. Black and Green, are the only Colours which all the Commonality thould be 
allowed to wear; and let them not be permitted to ufe any other. We recommend to all the 
Hew, and others who have Accefs to our Perfon, that they examine this Point, and that they 
-be the firft to bring about, by their own Example, {0 neceflary a Reformation. 

The Emperor Kang hi's Remark.) This Declaration, exaétly anfwers the End of eftablithing 
thefe Diftinétions: Thofe who are ‘above others, by poffeffing their Ranks agreeably to the 
Law, fet to all the Nation a Pattern, of whatis called, genteel Frugality: Which, without doubt, 
4s a great Step to the Reformation of a State: For by it, Luxury, that fruitful Source of Cala- 
tmities, falls tothe Ground. And as thofe who have great Employments, Dignities, and Eftates, 


are the moft apt to forget themfelves on this Head, Ching 2 went dire@ly to the Point, by 
addreffing himfelf to them. 


(")-The King. {f) Public Ceremonies pradlifed in thejr Worhhip. 
(1) A Dignity immediately inferior tothe Fang or King. (§) The Name of a Book. os 
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Declaration of the Emperor Ngay ti, for reforming Mufic. 


T prefent, three great Abufes prevail among us; Profufenefs in Entertainments, and Ap- 

parel ; an Itch after Numbers of vain Ornaments, and a Paffion for the tender effeminating 
Mufic of (||) Chia and Wey. Prodigality ruins Families in the third Generation: and by it the 
whole Empire becomes poorer. The Itch for vain Ornaments, occafions.Multitudes of People 
to attend only very ufelefs Arts, and to negle@ Agriculture; and effeminating tender Mufic 
infpires Licentioufnets. To pretend, while thefe fubfift, to introduce Plenty and Innocence into 
a State, is to feck a pure limpid Stream from a muddy Fountain. Confugius had a great deal 
of Reafon to fay, that the Mufic of Chin fhould be avoided, becaufe it infpired a Loofnets 
of Manners. 

By thefe Prefents, we difcharge our Band of Mulfic, and all the Officers attending on it. As 
for the ordinary Mufic in the Ceremonies of Tyaw, and the mufical warlike Inftruments, we 
do not pretend to alter them; thefe are approv'd of in our (*) King, but no Officers are ap- 
pointed for thefe Purpofes. We will that it be enquired into, to which of the other Officers it 
will be proper to commit the Management of thefe Matters, 

The Emperor Kang hi, who pigned himfelf upon being a lover of Mufic, makes the following Re- 
mark upon this Declaration.] Mufic has the Virtue to calm the Heart, and for that the wife Man 
loves it. Befides, in diverting himfelf with it, he may exercife himfelf in governing well, by an 
eafy and juft Application of the Government in Mufic. But with Regard to wanton Muafic 
that admits of no Comparifon, Ngay was in the right, to retrench fuch a number of needleg 
Expences. 

y, Glofi.] The Emperor faved, by this Reformation, the Penfions and Entertainment of 
above 440 Perfons. 


Difcourfe of Kya than, upor good or bad Government. Addrefs’d to the Emperor 
, Ven ti, formerly called Ayau wen. 


IR, I have heard it faid, that a good Minifter is he, who having the Honour to fervea 
S Prince, employs in his Service all his Abilities; and above all things, teftifies his Zeal b 
fincere Remonftrances, without difguifing any thing, tho’ it fhould coft him his Head. Poffett of 
fuch Difpofitions, I now proceed to difcourfe to youupon Government. I fhall not go far out of 
my Road to feek for an Example, to illuftrate the Difference betwixt the Good and the Bad, 
The Hiftory of the Zz who immediately preceeded the Haz, will furnith me with fuch an 
Inftance, and I beg your Majefty to run it over with me, and to give fome Attention. 

In the firft Ages, Literati of fmall Fortunes, and poorly habited, were frequently feen to 
advance theméelves to the higheft Honours, by their Virtue and Wifdom, and to immortalife 
their Names by their important Services to the State. It was not thus in the Days of the T/in. 
Shi whang, a Prince of that Family, by becoming Mafter of the Empire, thereby became 
Matter of its ordinary Revenues; but not fatisfied with thefe, he loaded the People with new 
Taxes and Vaffalages, till his Severity reduced them to fu-h a State of Miléry, that knowing 
they had nothing worfe to fear, the Mountains were infefted with Robbers, and the Roads 
filled with Criminals, whom the Officers of Juftice were always dragging to Prifons, and to Pu- 
nifhments. At laft, he alienated the AffeCtions of his People fo much, that they eagerly watched 
the leaft Breath of Sedition; and waited only for the Signal, for they were ready to follow 
any one who fhould give it, to fhake off their heavy Yoak. 

Chin fhin gave that Signal: This, great Sir, you know, and you likewife know the Confe- 
quences. Befides, if Shs whang ruined the People by Taxes, he likewife ruined himfelf by his 
Expences, Ina Journey he made from Kyen yeng to Yong, he changed his Palaces 300 times, 
and found every one of them furnifhed, without carrying any of his Moveables from the one to 
the other; nay, not fo much as the Drums or Bells (-}.). Many of the Palaces he dwelt in were 
fo prodigioufly large, that they appeared rather Mountains than Houfes, They were fometimes 
built to the Height of feveral fcores of (+) Jin. From North to South they extended a 1000 
Paces, and from Eaft to Weft, half a League. The Number and Richnefs of his Equipages were 
anfwerable to the Magnificence of his Buildings. Where did all this Profufion end? Why! 
in his Defcendants, being deprived even of athatch'd Houte. 

Shi whang caufed large Roads to be laid out for his Couriers, even to the breadth of fifty 
Paces, lined with earthen Walls, and planted with Pine-Trees and other Evergreens, which 
formed one of the moft agreeable Sights in the World. Where didall this end? His Children 
of the fecond Generation, had not a Buth into which they could creep for Safety. 

Shi whang choofe for his Burying-Place the Mountain Li; fome hundred thoufands of Men 
were employed upon it for ten Years: They dug a prodigious Ditch of (§) a vaft Depth; within, 
there was heaped up precious Stones, and Metals of all Sorts; and the Ornaments on the Out- 
file, confilled of the moft beautiful Varnifhes, in the moft vivid Colours, with even the fineft 


Pearls 

(ll) Thefe are the Names of a Country, formerly two petty ()) Fang King chavan {ays upon this Paffage, Kya fran had 

Kingdoms. Tnergy, but his Stile was not correct. This may be owing te 
(7) Old Books that regulate thefe Affiirs. his living near troublefome Times. 
"Cb Thnz te i fays, that under the Haw Dynally, Ky; foan (t) A Meafure of eighty Feet. 

was the firltwho gave Advice to the Emperor in Writing ; he ($) The Chincfe fays, that it penetrated even to three Sources, 


was encouraged to this by the gacd Difpohtions of Hyan > an Lxaggeration aluding to fome Fable like that of the ancient 
Who created iim a Here Poets about Hell. In other Places they mention nine Sources. 
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Pearls and other Jewels. Round one of the upper Stories ran large Galleries, and behind all, 
there was raifed a Mount for Pleafure, planted with the moft agreeable Woods. This was 
a great Expence for the Burying-place of one Man? I fay of one Man; for his Defcendants were 
obliged to beg a few Feet of Earth for that Purpofe, and could not procure a fmall Roof of 
Reeds to cover it. ’ 

At lat, Shi whang, like a wild Peaft, having cruelly torn in Picces all the Chi hew, fwale 
lowed down, if we may fo fpeak, the whole Empire, and trampled upon all the Laws of Hu- 
manity and Jultice. But the Vengeance of (*) Tyen foon overtook both him and his Family. 
Thefe are the Matters I] have prefumed to fuggeft to you, and I beg you would attend to thei, 
and make a good Ule of them. pes 

It is true, the Subjeét who is zealous and faithful, is little regarded by his Prince when he 
fpeaks without Difguife; and it has often happen’d that he has ruined himéelf, without having it 
in his Power to ferve his Prince. But at the fame Time it is as true, that it is, almoft always, very 
difficult for a Sovereign to govern well without fuch a Monitor, and as the moft underftanding 
Princes have always had a true Zeal for hearing fincere Advice, the moft loyal Subjects have 
not fear'd to expofe even their Lives, that they might give, to the Prince they ferved, this 
Teftimony of their Duty. , 

But it is with Princes in this Refpect as with Soils, “The beft Grain when fown upon a ftony 
Ground, far from multiplying, does not fo much as grow. On the other Hand, a rich well 
watered Soil, encreafes even the worft Seed committed to it. For Inftance, under (4-) Ky? and 
Chew, the Advices of Quan long, Kit fe and Pi han three great Men of confummate Wifdom, 
had no other Effeét upon them but to haften them to their Ruin. Under Ven «ang it was other- 
wife, he not only had Men of Senfé about his Perfon, who cheerfully and fuccefsfully com- 
municated their Lights to him; but there was not the leaft Scullion about his Palace, who 
durft not fpeak his Mind freely ; and if his Advice was good, it was even followed : The Con- 
fequences were anfwerable, ({) Kyé and (§) Chew perifhed with their Families, while that 
of Ven vang flourithed. 

A good Prince then ought to do the fame by thofe who are capable to afiift him, that a good 
Soil does by the Seeds committed to it; it nourifhes them, and multiplies them as much as 
poffible. Such is the force of Lightning, that there is nothing but what it penetrates: Should a 
Weight of 1000 (||) Kywz fall from a Height, it would infallibly cruth whatever was beneath it. 
And yet thefe Comparifons are weak to fhew what the Authority of a Sovereign is, with Regard 
toa Subject. Even, when he opens a Way to Remonftrances, when he defires they fhall be 
made, when he takes them in good Part, and amends by them; yet ftill there remains fome Dread 
in the Subjeét, who feldom goes fo far in this Point as he can. What would be the Confequen- 
ces, if a Prince, felf-opiniated, cruel, headftrong, and blinded by his Paffions, fhould fall with 
all the Weight of his Authority upon thofe who advifed him? Tho’ they had all the Wifdom 
of Yau, and all the Firmnefs of Mong pwen, they could not fail of being crufhed. But then, a 
Prince of this Charaéter, would be {von left to himflf, and then he would commit ftill greater 
Faults, yet no Body would dare to advife him; till, by an infallible Confequence, the State 
would be in very great Danger. 

In the firft Ages, our wife Princes were feldom without a Man attending them, whofe Duty 
and Office it was, to remark their Faults, and to keep an exaét Lift of them. They had befides, 
two Officers, one of which was employed to read in Profe to the Prince, whatever A&ts of 
Government were tranfacting in the whole Empire; and the other, in colleting all the Verfes 
and Songs which were in Vogue. Not only Minifters of State and Perfons in Offices, freely 
gave neceflary and important Advices in all Affairs as they occurred, but even People in high 
Ways and in Streets, without any Dread, difcourfed of what they difliked in the State. Thus 
the Prince was perfectly well inftruéted both in his Duties and in his Defects, Can any Thing 
be more conducive than this, to the Ends of good Government? Not that our Anceftors were 
ignorantof the Difference between Subjects and Sovereigns, or of what was owing to the Rank 
they held: But they. were not lefs exaét in refpecting old Age, in furnithing themfelves with 
good Minifters, in raifing Men of Merit, and, as far as they could, in procuring fincere Advice. 
In the Deference they fhewed to (4) old Men, which went fo far as even to ferve them with their 
own Hands, their View was to promote filial Piety in Families. They, as it were, affociated in 
the Government, able Men ; becaufe they well knew how apt a Perfon is to be intoxicated with 
Power, and blinded with Paflion, when elevated above the Level of Mankind. In (hort, they 
opened a large Field for Remonftrances, becaufe there was nothing they fo much dreaded, as by 
being ignorant of their Faults, not to have in their Power to correét them. 


(") Heaven. 

(t) Two bad Emperors. 

(t) He of the Dynally. : 

(§) Note that the Name of the Dynafty, Césr. whatever 
Refemblance is otherwife, is when written and pronounced in 


the Europe: Manner very different, both in the Chizc/e Writ- 
ing and Pronunciation, from the Name of that bad Prince. 
(il) Ave was thirty Pounds. 
fp) There was a Ceremony eftablithed for this. 


Vox. I. 6B Did 
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Did Shi whang want great Qualifications? By no Means. After having fubdued the.Em pire, 
and deftroyed the fix Kingdoms into which it was divided, he divided it anew, into Kyun (*) and 
Hyen (+), which he governed by very worthy Officers. On the Side were he had mot to fear, he 
fortified himielf with along anda vaft Wall. He himfelf entered in as minute a Detail of the 
Affairs of his Empire, as any Man can do into thofe of a private Family, Notwithflanding 
of all this, his Troops were defeated by (1) Chix, and the Empire paffed to the Lyew ; becaute 
Shi whang, who was full of himéelf, liftned to nothing but his Avarice and his Pride. 

Under the Dynafty Chew, the Emperors erected 1800 petty States, every one of which had 
its Prince, and every Prince bis Rights. Yet the Land was fubject only to the Tax of a fimple 
Tithe, and the Perfons of the People only to three Days Average ina Year. The Subjects ely 
and contented, by their Songs celebrated the Mildnefs of the Government, and the Virtue of 
their Princes, who on their Parts, were furnifhed with a decent Plenty. Sdz awhang Matter of 
thefe 180d States, fquandered his Revenue and ruined the People, and ftill not having enough 
for fatisfying his Ambition and maintaining his Vanity, he redoubled his Cruelties and Exadti- 
ons. There was not a Family, nay, not a fingle Man in the Empire, who did not inwardly 
look upon him as their moft cruel Enemy, and fecretly load him with a thoufand Curfes, 

Atlatt, Shi wbeng, tho’ in the moft imminent Danger of lofing all, was the only one who 
was eafy; having met with fome precious Stones in a Voyage, he was fo full of felf-conceit, that 
he cauted his Exploits to be engraven upon them, and without any Scruple, raifed himéelf far 
above 2au and Shun, The Pofterity of our moft fortunate Princes, has never been able to main- 
tain themfelves upon the Throne, beyond the twentieth or thirtieth Generation. Shi whang 
promifed to himtelf, a Succeffion of roooo Generations in his Family. He laughed at the 
ancient Cuftom, of having Titles of Diftin€tion determined after Death; he was refolved to 
fix ({]) thole of himfelf and his Defcendants before-hand. He called himfelf Shi whang ti, as 
being the firft Emperor of his Family. He ordered that his Succeffor fhould have the Appel- 
lation of ul fli whang t1, to denote his being the fecond of the Family, and fo on for 10000 
Generations, or rather, for Eternity. In the mean time Shi whang died. There fucceeded an 
univerfal Infurreétion of the Empire againft his Son, who was as worthlefs as himielf, and in a 
fhort time, loft at once his Empire and Life. In him ended the Dynafty of T/in. 

But let us enquire once more, why Sh: whang ti did not perceive the melancholy dangerous 
Situation, to which he had reduced his Affairs? It was becaufe no Perfon about him durft talk 
to him becaufe, intoxicated with Pride, he rigoroufly punifhed the leaft Murmur; becaufe 
any one who pretended to give him a fincere Advice, was fure to forfeit his Head: and becaue 
he gave to his Minifters neither Authority nor Credit. He proved by his Misfortune, the Truth 
of what is advanced by our She ding: ‘* Willa Prince hear? Then he is fpoken to. Do's he hate 
«« Advice? He receives none ; but there is nothing more dangerous for him than fuch a Silence,” 
Fen vang underftood the Truth of this Maxim, and acted in a different Manner. So the fame 
Shi king fays to his Praife: ‘© Appear Men of Merit, and boldly difclofe yourfelves; you are in 
‘© Safety under fuch a Prince, whofe greateft delight is to fee your Numbers encreafe.” 

And indeed, to reap all the Advantage that can be expected from the Councils of Men of 
Merit, you mut both love and honour them, Such was the Conduét of our ancient and wile 
Princes towards their Minifters. ‘They not only rendered them powerful and rich, by beftow- 
ing upon them large Penfions; but they diftinguifhed them yet more, by fingular Marks of 
their Favour and Regard. Wasa Minifter fick? the Prince vifited him, without minding how 
often he did fo. Did a Minifter die? The Prince went into fecond Mourning, and in Perfon 


* performed the (§) Tyau, feeing him dreft according to Cuftom, and put into his Coffin. Till 


thefe Ceremonies were over, the Prince abftained from Meat and Wine; denying himfelf Mu- 
fic, till after the Funeral; and he was fo very ftri€t in this, that he did not-even ufe it in the 
Ceremonies performed in Honour of his Anceftors, if they interfered with thofe of his Minif 
ter’s Burial, 

If our ancient Princes fo much diftingufhed a Minifter when dead, they likewife entertained 
a vaft Regard for him when living. Did they pay him a Vifit? it was always according to 
the Rites, in their Habits of Ceremonies, and with Decency and Gravity, The Minifter on his 
Part, exerted himfelf in every Inftance, in the exaét Performance of his Duties, and dreaded 
Death lef than the not anfwering the Favours of his Prince. Thus, every thing profpered, and 
many after Ages felt the happy Influences of that Reign. At prefent, your Majefty feated on 
the Throne of your Anceftors, calling to mind their Actions and their Virtues, fhows the great- 
eft Difpofitions to imitate them ; and by a Reign ftill happier than theirs, to give a new Glory 
to your Family, and a new Luftre to the Crown which you hold of them. It is no doubt, 
with this View that you feck out and honour Men of Merit and Virtue. Your whole Empire 
applauds your Conduét, and it is every where fiid, that the ancient Government revives. There 
is not a Man of Letters in the Empire, who does not afpire to render himfelf capable to con- 
tribute to this. At prefent, you have at your Court a good Number of fuch Men, of whom 
you can have great Affiftance in fo glorious an Undertaking. 


{°) Thee are what are now called Fi, or Cities of the firlt ({) An obfcure Fellow, who rebelled againit S4i avhang. 
Order, which have feveral others depending on them- (I) Chi fignifies to Begin, Beginning: Enl, the Second King. 
t+) Cities of the third Order, of which feveral were re- (§) Name of a Funeral Ceremony. 


quired to make one of the firit Order. 


But 
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own Share, Ican not diffemble: When I fee thofe whom you have moft. diftin- 
eee ae all your Pleafures, to which you are but too much addiéted ; Iam apprehcn- 
five that you (*) reap but too few Advantages, from fo many Men of Capacity and Merit. Do 
you on your Part never turn a little indolent? Iam afraid you do. Butit you do this, tho’ in 
the fmalleft Degree, the (||) Chu hew will follow your Example, and the Minitters and Magiftratcs 
will do the fame. Then, what will become of all your good Defigns? How have you laboured, 
fince your Acceffion to the Throne, for the Happinefs of your People ? You have abridged your 
felf in your Table, your Mufic, your Equipages, and your Troops. You have more than once 
remitted your own Revenues, and the annual Tributes. You have converted into arable Grounds, 
all your Parks and Gardens. There has been feen difpenfed from your Magazines, 100000 Pic- 
ces of Stuff for the Relief of the Poor. You have regulated the Exemptions of Children, in 
Favour of aged Parents. You preferve the Dignities of Nan, Tze, and the like ; every one may 
advance to them by Degrees; their Appointments ate confiderable, and well paid ; and all this, 
without reckoning the extraordinary Gratifications you beftow upon your Officers of the firft 
Rank, and their Families. In fhort, your Favours extend even to Criminals: You have 
foftened their Miferies, allowed them the Comfort of feeing their Relations, and in their Favours 
mitigated the Rigours of the Laws;, by thefe Steps, you have not only gaincd the Hearts of 
your Subjects, but have procured benign Rains, that have been followed by a plentiful Crop. 
Fewer Robberies are now feen, lef Mifery is felt; and (+-) Tyex, to fecond your good Intentions, 
has diminifhed the Number of Criminals, in Proportion as you have foftened the Severity of 
Punifhments, 

Tunderftand, that in the Provinces, when the Magiftrates caufe your Declarations to be pub- 
lithed, there is not an old Man fo decrepid with Age, if he can fupport himfelf upon a Staff, 
who does not crowd to hear them, and in hearing, faysto himfelf: ‘© Why can’t I live a little 
“ time longer, that I may fee the Perfection of that happy Change, which the Virtues of fuch 
“* a Prince muft produce?” Things being upon this Footing, your Reputation fo well efta- 
blifhed thro’ the whole Empire, and your Court furnifhed with fo many Men of the moft dif- 
tinguithed Merit ; inftead of profiting by them, happily to finifh what you have fo faccefsfully 
begun, and fupporting the Hopes conceived of your Reign, in what does your Majefty employ 
fo many great Men? In meer Amufements. No! Sir, this is what I cannot reflect upon with- 
out extreme Anguifh of Heart, which my Zeal will not allow me to conceal: Alas! How 
truly is it faid by our Shi ding ; “* To begin well, is common, but to end well, is rare.” 

However, don’t imagine, that I propofe any thing to you that is difficult. All I beg is, that 
you would apply yourfelf lefs to hunting, that you would revive at certain Times the Ceremonies 
of (§) Ming tang, and caufe ({) the Tay hyo to be reeftablifhed and promoted. You will hence 
foon fee with Pleafure, excellent Effedts; but as for the Literati of Merit, with whom you have 
fo well furnifhed your Court, and whom you have put into the greateft Employments, Amufe- 
ments are not for them; fo far from engaging them in Diverfions, you fhould not fuffer the 
to follow you in yours. To treat them as you do, is againft the wifeft Maxims, and the moft 
conftant Practice of fage Antiquity. More ferious Affairs ought thea to take up all their Time. 
They ought inceflantly to be improving in Knowledge, amd confirming themfelves in Difintereft- 
ednefs, Uprightnefs, and ‘other Virtues. Without this, they will fotten by Degrees, till at laft, 
their CharaGter will be quite effaced. What a Shame, and what a Lofs is it, that Men of fo many 
good Qualities, fhould not only be ufelefs to you, but even have their Morals corrupted at your 
Court! This gives me a mortal Uneafinefs. Divert yourfelf in the Morning, but let it be with 
fome Officers of a lower Rank; and then return to the others, and treat with them about the 
Affairs of your Empire. Thus, without renouncing reafonable Diverfions, you may maintain 
in full Vigour the two eflential Points of Government, the Councils and the Rites. 

The Emperor Kang hi's Remark.] The Compofition of this Difcourfe is far from being correét, 
but it is folid at the Bottom, This and other Pieces of that Age, retain a little of the Dit 
orders that fo long prevailed in the Empire before the Han; but, one can perceive by them, 
that thofe Men, who faw the State extricated out of their Inconveniencies, did their beft to hin- 
der it from relapfing into them. The weftern Han owed a good deal to the two Kya and Tong 
chong flu; they properly were the good Leaven of their Dynatty. 


(*) Ching te few fays: All this Difcourfe of Kya fran tends 
to reclaim Pen «i, who was too much addiéted to hunting, and 
took his Counfellours and Minilters of Stase along with him 
to chat Divertion, It would fcem at firll, that it was neither 
neceflary or prudent to cite the Hiflory of the Ya, but at its 
Bottom it was not amifs; for tho’ /’v 47 was a good Prince, he 
began to bea little carelefs of his Condudt: Inttead of hoiding 
frequent Councels with his Minitlers, he was for ever engaging 
them in hunting Matches; one Pailion brings on another: It 
is eafy to imitate what is ill, and ¥en ¢i might have ruined him- 
Self like Zn, which was what Kya fein feared, and wanted to 
prevent. In this he was to be praifed, but in my Opinion he 
ends ill 5 for one of our moft effcntiat Maxims is, always to be 
perfedling ourfelves in Virtue, to be ttopping up every Avenue 
of Vice; but Aya foay when he ends his Dilcourfe, opens a 
Road of Remiffnels for his Prince. He is inconfiflent wich him- 
fclf inthis Point, and docs not follow the Doétrine of the 7 ew 


or Literati. 

Thefe are the Words of the Tfng te fev; and this Door is 
in the Right, forthe true / ezv, which fome Europeans are pleated 
to call Seét of the Literati, is really the Do&trine common to 
the whole Empire, and what is contained in the Book, which 
have been conilantly acknowledged as King. Now according 
to thefe Books, every. body, but the Prince more cfpecially, 
ought inceflantly to watch over his Aétions and Thoughts, that 
he may not give the Icait entrance to Vice. In this Cale, and 
with the AMfilance of Jjen, thefe Books tells us, that both Prince 
and People are happy. 

(\) Tributary Princes, 

(t) Heaven, 

(§) The Chinefe Author have a good deal of Rabbiniim about 
Ming tang, and they are pretty like one another. 

(f) In Chinefe, Tay, fignifies molt High and the firt. fe 
a School or College Study. 


Kya 
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YA CHAN, Author of the preceding Piece, left, behind him, one of hisNephews called Kya i, 

about the Perfon ot the fame Emperor Ven ti, When he was twenty Years of Age he was 
created (*) Po fé,and a fhort Time after he was raifed to the Dignity of Ta fa: Ven ti regarding 
his Councels fo much, that moft of the Orders he gave, and the Regulations he made, were by 
his Advice. But the Jealoufy of the (+) Kyang and the Qyan, to whom the reigning Famil 
owed the greatelt Obligations, obliged Ven zi to part with him; and he appointed him (4) Tay 
jiito the young Vang of Chang fha. He afterwards ferved in the fame Station under the Whar 
of Leang whay, but that Prince dying young, Kya 7 was fo fenfibly grieved, that he fell fick 
and died a little after his Pupil, in the 33d. Year of his Age. He was not 26 when he pre- 
{ented to Yen ti the Difcourfe I am to tranflate ; long as it is, the Glofs fays, that the Hiftorian 
of the Han has abridged it in feveral Places. 


Difcourfe or Memorial prefented to the Emperor Ven ti, by Kya i. 


‘ REAT Emperor, When I attentively confider the prefent State of your Empire, I fe 
G a Thing capable to make me give great Cries: Two other Things fill my Eyes with 
Tears; and fix others, make me utter heavy Sighs; without counting a Thoufand other leg 
confiderable Faults, which, tho’ they are contrary to Reafon, and hurtful to good Government 
yet it would he impoftible for me to enumerate. In all the Writings prefented to your Maielty, 
every one has the following Words: The Empire has nothing more to fear, Peace is eftablithed. 
and every Thing is in Order: As for me, I am far from being of this Opinion: When People 
talk to you at that Rate, it is either from Flattery, or for Want of Underftanding. For, let us 
fuppofe a Pile of Wood and a Man fleeping on its Top, while it is fet on Fire below: Has this 
Man, tho’ the Flame has not reached him, nothing to fear? And is not this a natural Image 
of the State of your Affairs; Every Thing that is important is negle¢ted, and all the Cares of 
Government are applied to Matters of little Confequence. There is in the Adminiftration, a Con- 
duét that is very irregular, ill fupported, and without any conftant Rule; how then can it be 
faid that every thing is in Order? This is what I cannot agree to, tho’ I with more than any 
Man, that it were fo. 

Thave ferioufly confidered the Means of reftoring this good Order in the Empire, and thereby 
of afluring its Tranquility. And for that Reafon, I prefume in this Difcourfe to lay them 
before your Majefty, begging that you would read it with fome Attention, and extract from 
it what you find to be good. has 

¥ propofe nothing to you that can too much fatigue either your Body or Mind. Ido not even 
require that you fhould deprive yourfelf of Mufic, with which you are fo muchcharmed. But 
what is moft important, and no ways inconfiftent with that, is, to keep all the tributary Prin- 
ces in their Duty, to prevent the raifing and the marching of your Troops, to cultivate Peace 
with the (§) Hyong ni, to make yourfelf obeyed by all your Subjects, to extend your Care to 
thofe who are moft diftant from your Court, to endeavour, above all things, to render them good, 
and to diminifh, as much as you can, Lawfuits and Villanies. 

Thefe are the effential and capital Points; if you fucceed in, them, which I believe is very 
ealy for you to do, you will render your Empire happy, and deferve cternal Praifes. Pofterity, 
when they fhall admire the Exploits of the Father, will be charmed with the Virtue of the Scn; 
you will be always looked upon as the Joint Founder of the Dynafty, and that Myau which 
you have before-hand built, and to which you have given the Infcription of (||) Ki ching, 
fhall afterwards obtain with Juftice, the glorious Title of (4-) Tay t/ong ; Sateft Pofterity will 
always join you with your Father in the Honours paid to him, and the Empire will celeberate 
that filial Piety, by which you fupport fo well the Honour of your Family. In the mean Time, 
your Goodnefs will be praifed, with which you fo well provide for the Wants of your Subjects: 
But above all, your Wifdom will be admired, that has given a Form to the Government, by 
which, every iucceeding Prince, however weak, and however young, may reign peaccably. 

This is what I propofe. If your Majefty thinks that Tafpire to too high a Perfection ia 
Government ; Iam perfwaded, that from the Underftanding and Qualifications you poffels, and 
with a little Affiftance from able Men, you may with Eafe, attain to all I propofe. As 1 frankly 
lay my Sentiments before you, it is the utmoft of my Withes that you may agree to them, and 
put them in Practice; for I have advanced nothing, but whit is founded upon a ferious Exami- 
nation of the Hiftory of paft Ages; and upon attentively comparing them to all I could ex- 
tract from the prefent Times ; upon this I have been meditating Day and Night: Thus I may 
be bold to fay, that were Shun and Yu to rife again and give you Advice, it would infallibly be 
the fame which I now fuggeft. 





(*) A ‘Tide of Honour. ing that he apply'd to perfe what his Father had cflablahed. 
(tH) The Names of two Familics. (J) Tay fignifies very great. Tieng fignifies the [lead of a Fa 
1G mily: Bnt the two Words joined here together are a. ‘litle oF 
certain Tartars of China by this Name. Honour, given more than once to Princes who are looked upou 

ntiquity. Shing, to perfegt. as Joint Pounders of a Dynalty : As Tay gi is given as the Til, 

scauted his Myan to be built in his own Life of many Founders of Dynaflie:. 7 fi #322 when joined, figut- 


aime; and p'aced the Jofeription Ke «/ing upon its thereby denot- fics Anceflors in general. 
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e Infancy of a Dynafty, if a Prince would eftablifh it firmly, it is natural for him to bz 
Pa and tiene he foscures takes fale Alarms, and may be deceived in his Sufpicions. Hence 
it happens, that fometimes the Jnnocent fuffer ; but there is no avoiding this: And in fuch Cir- 
cumftances, in the Beginning of the Dynafty, the fafety of the Sovereign, and the good of the 
State, is inconfiftent with the Impunity of fubordinate Powers, when overgrown. Take Care 
that your younger Brother does not pofie& too powerful a State. He may be tempted, if he has 
not already formed the Defign, to make himfelf Emperor of the Eaft, and to rival you. On the 
Weft your deceafed elder Brother’s Son, certainly has Defigns upon Jong yang; and fome even 
pretend, that they are upon the Point of Exccution. As for the Vang of U, you know what 
his Forces are, and that he is the moft powerful of all the Chu hew; this Vang, I fay, acts in 
all Refpects within his own State, by his own Authority, and in contempt of your Laws, This 
too, Iam certainly informed of. You may judge by this, what a Prince who behaves thus, 
and has yet only tafted of your Indulgence, will not attempt. . 

Such is your prefent Situation, a Situation litle different from that of thofe Emperors, whof 
melancholy Hiftory is wrote in the (*) Chun ¢/jw. ’Tis true, that there are no actual Com- 
motions; but why? Moft of the Yang are yet young, and under the Tuition of Governors and 
Minifters, who manage their Affairs. And thefe Governors and Minifters are Men of your own 
appointing; or at leaft, fincerely devoted to your Family. But ina few Years, when thefe Vang 
are grown up, they will have more Spirit, and te lefs tractable. Then their ancient Officers will 
each pretend Infirmities, or fome other Reafon for retiring from Court. Then fhall thefe Prin- 
ces, being as it were emancipated, either give a Loofe to their Inclinations, or follow the Advice of 
thofe who: have interefted Views. When this Change happens, and the Time is not far off, if 
your Brother or Nephew fhould ftart their Claims, and break openly from their Allegiance, what 
Remedy muft be applied? For my own Share, I fee none ; and I believe that (+) Yaw and Shun 
themfelves would be puzzled to find out one, A Man who wants to dry himfelf, does not wait 
for Night, but makes the beft of the Noon-Day Sun that he can, Why have you that Knife in 
your Hand if you make no Ufe of it? Two Proverbs are attributed to ({) Whang t1; their Appli- 
cation is very plain, Profit Prince, Profit, by the Power and ‘Time you have. You will then 
find every thing eafy ; but, if you delay, all will be difficult. The fmalleft Inconvenience that 
can attend fuch a Delay, is, that you will be reduced to the irkfore Neceflity of fhedding the 
Blood that comes from the fame Source with your own. But who can anfwer for other Confe- 
quences? And then will not the Times of Tf revive? Roufe your felf, Sir, ftrike a mafterly 
Blow, you have Authority, you are Emperor, the Junéture is favourable, but at the fame time 
prefling ; Supported by (§):Zyen, fear only what is really formidable ; Give your Empire Peace 
and Quiet, by preventing the Danger and diffipating the Storm that threatens it. 

That you may the better comprehend the Importance of this Advice, let us call to Mind {6me 
Points of Hiftory, and make fome Suppofitions. No Doubt, you remember what Hiftory tells 
us of one of the Vang of T/i, called When. He grew fo powerful, that nothing lefs would ferve 
him, but that the other Chu hew fhould come in a Body and pay him Homage. They refpected 
him a good deal more ‘than they did the Emperor. Had you been then Emperor, if you had 
allowed him quietly to arrive at that degree of Power, what would you then have done? Durft 
you have attempted to reduce him ? I-own { know' little; but I kevow, and dare boldly pronounce, 
that if you had, your Attempt had been fruitlefs. = § 
_ But we need not go fofar back for Inftances: In later Times, Shang reigned in Tf, Kin pa 
in Whey nan, Pung ywe in Leang, Hun fin in Han, Chang ngau in Chau, having for his Minif- 
ters, Qyan han, Lit quan reigned in Yen, and Chin bi, tho’ no Vang, poffefled Tay. Now fup- 
pofing that thefe fix or feven Princes were ftill alive; and that each of them was fo well efta- 
blithed at Home, that his State was in a flourifhing Condition; and that they had nothing to 
fear from one another ; fuppofe all this, would not you who are Emperor be a good deal alarm’d? 
Sure you would. 

After the Deaths of Shi whang and his Son Eul fei, the Empire being in Diftrefs and with- 
out a Mafter, your Father Kav ti taking Arms, all thofe I have named did the fame, Every one 
had his own Views and his own Party. But none among them at firft had any particular At- 
tachment to your Father ; yet, by Degrees, they all came over to his Side. It wasa great Piece 
of good Fortune for him, that they were all of them Princes very moderate in their Ambition. 
But the great Motive of their Refolution was, that they found a Superiority of Merit in Kau ti 
above Envy, fo that they were not afhamed to yield to him. Thus your Father was indebted for 
his Crown to his own Bravery and Merit. He was no fooner Matter of the Empire than he thar'd 
his Conquefts with thefe Princes, giving to each 20 or 30, and to fome, 100 (I) Hyer. Notwith- 
ftanding all his Merit and Liberalities, within ten Years, there were frequent Rebellions in feveral 
Quarters, and he fcarce reign’d a Year in Peace, Yet all thefe Princes were fenfible of his Abi- 
ities and Courage, by Experience, and they perfonally held their Dominions of him. If thefe 
fix or feven Princes reigning over as many different States, forme larger, others lefs, but every one 


of ea ponadersble, had enjoyed them quietly, would you, had you been then.Emperor, have 
ov. I. i 
. liv'd 


(*) The Name ofa Book afcribed to Confucius. (§) Heaven. 


(t) Two Princes famous for their Wifdom. wns i ir Diflri 
i) She Die oF an aacleat Eimpsrer a) Towns of the third Order, and their Diflrigts, aze called 
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liv'd undifturbed ? Could you have kept theic Turbulence within the Bounds of Duty and Sub. 
miflion? I dare again affirm, you could not, had they belonged as much to you, as, for the mojt 
Part, they did to the then Emperor. 

But I mutt repeat it again; If you do not fpeedily take fome Courfe to prevent it, Affairs will 
come to this Iffue. All the “ang, who are now your Subjects in Name, will in Efeé be no lon. 
get fo. Each of them proud of his Power which is really too great, will be a petty Emperor 
within hinifelf, and difpofe of every Thing independantly of you, and arrogate to himfelf the 
Right to difpofe of this or that Dignity as he pleafes; of forgiving Crimes, and of pardonine 
Malefaétors tho’ worthy of Death; and perhaps fome of thele Mang more bold, or powerful 
than the.reft, will go fo far as to ufe a Chariot covered with Yellow, to the great contempt of 
the Laws of the Empire, and your Sovereign Authority. Should any one forget himéelf, to this 
Degree, what muft be doné? Will you fend him your Orders and Reprimands? He. will defpife 
them. Will you fammon him to appear at your Court? He won't come? Or granting he comes ; 
will you dare to punifh him according'to the Rigour of the Law? But thus to punith near Rela. 
tions, would infallibly fet all the reft againft you, and produce a Rebellion from moft of them, 
I own, indeed, that there are fome(*) Fong kya, but, befides that they are rare, to what End will 
their Boldnefs terve ? No fooner fhall they dare to open their Mouth, but fome mercenar 
Cur throat will, by planting a Dagger in their Hearts, render them for ever dumb: Unlefs then 
you immediately purfue other Mealures, Things will come to this Pafs, that you neither can toa 
the Rebellion of your Relations, nor protect from their Refentment, thofe who fhall have the 
Courage to declare for you againft them. 

No fooner was your Dynafty of Han eftablifh'don the Throne, than the (+) Lyx, abufing their 
too great Power. acquired by an Alliance, endeavour'd to deftroy it. But] have pointed out the 
Spring of thefe former Commotions, which was the Power of the Lyw, and have you not the fame 
Reafon to be afraid, left the very fame Thing fhould be attempted againft you, which formerly 
the Lyw have againft all your Family, and that the Empire fhould fall into almoft the fame 
Troubles as formerly ? In fuch a Cafe, who could anfwer for the Event? Notwithftanding your 
vaft Capacity, you would be then in no fmall Perplexity. But how much more fatal would it 
be, fhould it not happen till the Reign of fome of your Children endowed with fewer Abilities 
than you? The Butcher (+) Zan in one Morning diffeéted twelve Oxen, without his Knife being 
in the leaft hacked, how came this? Becaufe he only ufed it to cut the Flefh, and artfully to fepe- 
rae the Joints. When he came to the Bones, or any’ Part that was too hard, he immediately 
ufed-the Ax: What the Knife was to this Butcher ; Clemency, Liberality, and the like Virtues 
are to the Sovereign: The Laws and his Power are the Ax; and at prefent,.the Gas bew feem to 
be fo many Bones and harde@artilages : At leaft two of them doubilefs are fo. Certain Expe- 
rience fhews that moft “Proubles in the State begin by the too great Power of tributary Princes, 

This is plain from Hiftory, particularly from one of the Paflages I have pointed out. The 
Revolt began by Why yu, when he was the Vang of T/iia powerful State. He was followed 
by Han fin, Why? Beings he latter was fupported by the H#. The Abilities of Quan kau, 
Minifter of (§) Chau, had rendered that State rich and powerful, fo that he was the third who 
rebelled. Ching di, who rebelled immediately after, had no large Dominions, but excellent 
Troops. The others rebelled fooner or later, as they were more or le{s ftrong, Li, Vang of Chang 
Jha was the only one who never fwerv'd from the Refpect and Obedience he owed to his Sove- 
reign. But his Dominions contained no more than 25000 Families, -It is juftly {aid of him, 


.that tho’ he did lefs than any of the others for the reigning Family, yet it was more obliged to 


him than any other, becaufe he had never done any Thing againft it. And indeed, tho’ he might 
have been emboldned to throw off his Obedience to hig Prince, by his being at fuch a Diftance 
from the imperial Court, yet he continued always faithful and obedient. But was his Fidelity 
owing purely. to bis Virtue, or to his having better natural Difpofitions than the others? May not 
one fafely conclude, that it was in fome Meafure owing to his own Weaknefs; but let us come 

to Facts, a rat 
There were formerly given to Fan, Ki, Quan and Kyang, fome dozens of Towns, as it were in 
Pledge, with the Title of Vang. Thefe petty Principalities were afterwards abolifh’d, and it is right 
not to re-eftablith them. The Defcendants of Haz fin and Yw obtained the Title and Rank of 
Chu bew, which.they (till poffefs, There is no great Inconvenience in allowing them to keep this 
Diftin@ion, if itis-not madea Precedent for others; for if you would keep all the Vang in Obe- 
dience, and deftroy the Intrigues of the great Men of the Orders inferior to Vang, nothing is more 
expedient, than to reduce the firft Order to the fame footing with the Vang of Chang cha; 
and to treat the fecond as formerly Fan, Ki, Kyan and Quan, were ferved. At the fame Time 
would you eftablifh your own Authority, and affure a lafting Peace to the Empire, weaken the 
Power of every one of thefe Princes, by making feveral petty Principalities out of every one of 
their Territories. The Smalnefs of their Power will deprive them of the Temptation to rebel. 
Thus, it will be eafy, by treating them gently, to keep them attached to you, and make them as 
teady to comply with your Will, fo far as the Laws of the Empire oblige, as the Fingers ae to 
obey 


(") This was the Name of a Man who being 7% /, openly Kaw si, founder of the Dynafly of Han, was. ae 
prefented an Accufation tothe Emperor againit Li ong, faying he (t) This Citation is taken from Keav tf a famous Minifler, 
ought to be punifhed wigh Death. . under When kong Founder of the Dynafty called J Lau. 

(1) The Name ofa Family, of which the Emprefs, Wile of ($) The Name of a foreign Nation adjacent to C/ira, 
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obey the Motions of the Hand. Put things in this Situation, and I will anfwer for it, that every 
one will ery out; “* What a mafterly Stroke of Wifdom is here ! The Peace of the Empire is now 
affured for a long time.” Begin then by breaking the three Kingdoms of 7/i, Chau, and T/#, 
into the feveral Principalities, which the Extent of their Dominions comprchends, rendering 
each almoft equal to that of Chang fha; ordain that the three Vang, who at prefent pofle(s thele 
three Kingdoms, leave each to his eldeft or youngeft Son, according to the order of his Birth, one 
of thefe Principalities, till every one of them has its own Prince: Do the fame with Leang yen, 
and the other Kingdoms. If it fhall happen, that the Sons or Grand-fons of the reigning Vang 
are not fo numerous, as that cach of thefe Principalities, fo divided, can have its own Prince, then 
order it 0, that the Principalities that remain, may go to the other immediate Defcendants of the 
Family. : 

‘ As oe certain Principalities lock'd up within fome of thefe Kingdoms, and poffeft by Families 
who have the Title of Che hew; you muft diftinélly mark out their Extent, and make them 
feperate States as the others, with the Rights of Succeffion, and render it impoffible that they fhould 
ever be annexed to your Empire, but for the Crime of Treafon. By this, you will endear a 
great Number to your Perfon, fince you will fhew that you {eek no private Advantage; and by 
this, the whole Empire, will both applaud your Wifdom and praife your Generofity. Every Branch 
of the Eftates that are divided, will do their utmoft torpreferve theméelves in the Rank of Vang. 
Their Weaknefs and their Intereft_ will naturally induce, them to continue in their Obedience ; 
and this will fpare you the Unpopularity of infli@ting any rigorous Punifhments, No more tra- 
gical Events will be feen, and your Clemency and Goodnefs will be no lefs praifed than your Wif- 
dom and Difintereftednefs. The Laws will then be in Vigour, and your Commands meet with 
Obedience. No Prince, tho’ poffeft of a Li ki or a Quan kau for a Minifter, will dare to under- 
take any thing. The fadtitious Defigns of Chay kt and Kay chong (*) will be crufhed. When the 
Princes and great Men are fubjected, their Inferiors eafily fall in with what is right; and the whole 
Empire, charmed as I have faid, by your Wifdom, Difintereftednefs, and Clemency, will enter 
yet more unto its Duty by fo equitable a Firmnefs. In effet, when things are upon this Footing, 
not the leaft Convulfion in the Empire, can follow.even upon the Reign of a minor Prince, tho’ 
an Infant and pofthumous. 


In fhort, you will thereby affure the Glory and Tranquility of your Kingdom, and make . 


your Name adored by future Ages. All thefe Advantages may be produced by a fingle Stroke, 
of whichI am perfwaded you fce the Expediency, andI dare anfwer for the Confequences. 
Then what withholds your Arm? Perhaps you think the Evil is yet Light. But allow me to afk 
you, Sir, if a Man can be in good Health when his (+) Leg is fwelled as large as his Body, and 
his Finger ($) as big as his Arm. Sure you will own, he cannot; and that you look upon fuch a 
Swelling as dangerous. Believe me, Sir, it is a certain Truth, that even a Wound in the little 
Finger, when neglected and ill managed, too often baffles the ableft Phyficians, becomes incu- 
rable, and kills the Patient, Such a Swelling is {till more to be dreaded, when accompanied with 
acute Pains in the (§) Feet. This is certainly the Evil that is capable to make one fend up great 
Cries. 1th 

But what is more monftrous is, that tho’ the Emperor, whoever he is, is without Doubt the Head 
of the Empire, becaufe he is above the Reft of the Nation; and.the Barbarians on our Borders are 
the inferior Extremities, and in this Refpect, the Feet of the Empire: Yet at prefent, the Hyong ni 
commit a thoufand Infults upon us, and in order to, prevent more, the reigning Family furnifhes 
them every Year with large Sums, either in Money or other Commodities. To exaé this 
kind of Tribute, is the Part of Mafters, to pay it, of Subjects. Thus the Feet is above, and 
the Head below: Unnatural Reverfe! While this is fuffered, can it-be faid that there are in the 
Empire Officers truly zealous ? And yet this isher fhameful Situation, without one Effort to relieve 
her. She is likewile afflicted with violent Pains in one of her Sides; that which J {peak of is 
the N. W. Notwithftanding the great Expences in keeping on Foot fuch a valt Number of 
Troops; and notwithftanding the large Pay of their Officers, the People are in continual Alarms. 
Thefe who have ever fo little Strength, are inceflantly upon the Watch, and Day and Night em- 
ployed in making Signals by Fires or other Methods, The Troops on the’ other Hand, are 
obliged to fleep with their Armour on their Backs, and their Helmets on their Heads: Thefe are 
the real Calamities that afflict your Empire. A Phyfician offers you an infallible Remedy for 
them, and he is not heard. Is not this capable enough to draw Tears from the Eyes * As you 
poffefs the glorious Title of Emperor, is it not fhameful to render yourfelf. in Effect, “Tributary ? 
If you continue to put up with the greateft of all Ignominies, and to fuffer the prefent Wounds 
to fefter, in what mult fuch a Conduct end? Among all who have the Honour to advife your Ma- 
jefty, there is not one who does not agree with me, in the Reality of the Evils I have touch’d upon, 
But when there is any talk of remedying them, they fee not, they fay, in what Manner it can be 
done: For my Share I am of a different Opinion. The whole Nation of Hyong nit has not fo 
many Inhabitants as one of the great Hycn of your Empire. And what fhame mutt it reflect 
on thofe at the Helm of Government, that they have not, with the Forces of fo vaft a State been 
able to refift the Infolence of one fo fmall. The Inconveniences we fuffer from the Hyong nit 


are 


(*) Thefe were the Men who adviled the Vang of Whe nau, ({) He means che Vang of Tf pi. 


to the Rebellion he then projeéted. (§) He means the Vane of Ty 
¢ } rg of Tfuand Tf. The one Couh : 
(4) He means the Fang of Ihe nan. man of ¥en ti both Sons of ene of Nie ctder Brothers. mea? 
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are fo eafily prevented, that let the Forces of one Prince your Tributary aét but ever fo little ac. 
cording tomy Direétions, thefe Barbarians fhall foon be reduced. Make but a Trial, and you fhall 
foon be abfolute Mafter of the fate of (*) Ian yx, and pronounce the Doom of the Traytor 
+) Jwe, who is at the Head of his Counfels. Allow me, Sir, to'tell you that the Infolence of 
the Hyong né@ is owing to your Manner of treating them.’ Inftead of hunting down thefe tron. 
blefome Savages, you are chafing Wild Boars ; and inftead of purfuing thefe revolted Scoundrels 
you are following Hares; Thus, for a vain Amufement, you neglect the mofl dangerous Evil. 
It is not thus, that the Quiet and Repofe of a People is attained. It muft be owing to yourfelf. 
if you are fincere in the Matter, that your Authority is formidable, and your Virtues dear to the 
moft diftant People, even beyond the Limits of your Empire; while, at prefent, you are not 
fure of being obeyed even within thirty or forty Leagues of Empire. This is the fecond Thing | 
mentioned, which muft draw ‘I'ears from the Man who is zealous in your Service. (§) Luxury 
is now arrived at fuch a Height, that mean People embroider the Cloaths, and even the Shoes, of the 
Boys and Girls whom they are obliged to fell. One can fee none expofed in the Slave-market, but 
fuch as are glittering with a Profufion of Ornaments. At prefent, People of ordinary Rank, drefs 
their Wives and Slaves in thefe very Things, which formerly adorn’d our Emprefs, and which fhe 
carried only to the Temple. Thefe Axes and other Figures in Embroidery, formerly folely 
referved for the imperial Habits of Ceremony, ferve now to adorn the Parlour or the Dining- 
room of a Merchant who has fcraped together a little Money: Who, in feeing thefe Diforders 
would not fay that the Forces of the Empire are drained? No, they are not in Effect, but they 
are very near being fo. ; 

When I fee Perfons of no Quality furnifh their Houfes in this Manner, while your Majefty’s 
Habit is only of the coarfeft Stuffs, ahd the moft ordinary Colours: When I fee the Shoes of a 
vile Concubine more richly embroidered than the Collar of our Emprefs; this Diforder chiefly 
fets me a crying: But I likewife fee, that it is of fuch a Nature, that it muft be fobn followed by 
Mifery. In effect, the employing fo many Men in making Cloaths for one Perfon, is the Cane 
why many can get no Cloathsat all. There are ten who eat the Produdt, for one who tends the 
Culture, of the Earth; How then is it poffible but many fhould want Food? Befides, to pretend 
to maintain Order among a People preffed by Hunger and Nakednefs, is to pretend to an Im- 
poflibility. Behold, what drains and ruins the Empire: Behold, what produces the Robberies and 
Rebellions that are ready to break out. 

Neverthelefs you are frequently told: Every Thing goes well, let us leave them as they are: And 
they who talk to you in this Manner, are your clear-headed Gentlemen. Yet there cannot bea 
greater Medly of Cuftoms imagined: All Ranks are confounded, and there is no longer any Dif- 
tinGion betwixt the Grandees and the People. Even the Refpect due to your facred Majetty is 
encroatch’d upon, yet they never ceafe to cry out ; Do not let us flir, every thing goes well. 1s there 
any thing more capable to make a Man fend up deep Sighs? (||) Zong yang, without troubling’ 
himfelf about Virtue, was wholly employed in fuggefting to his Prince the Means of gaining 
and amafting Money. Thus in the two Years that he was in Office, there was a terrible Corrup- 
tion of Morals. The Son of a poor Man then only thought upon the means of leaving his 
Father, that he might become the Son in Law of one who was in better Circumftances. While 
a Father and Mother was digging the Ground or handling the Rake, the Son, pampered with 
the Fruits of their Toils, was acting the Man of Importance, and putting on Airs of Haugh- 
tinefS even with regard to them. The young Wife, when giving fuck to her Child, ufed then 
infolently to difpute with her Hufband : The Step-mother and the Step-daughter were Spies upon 
one another, and every Moment looked upon one another with the moft malignant Eyes, No- 
thing then remained to Men, but Indulgence for their Children, anda Paffion for Riches: When 
this is all the Diftinétion, how fmall is the Difference between Man and Brute? 

Notwithftanding of this, S47 whang, purfuing his Projeét, and taking Advantage of favourable 
Jun@tures, invaded fix Kingdoms, and made himfelf Emperor; he had then nothing more to do, 
but to take fuch Meafures as might eftablith his Family upon the Throne. The true Meafures 
for this were Temperance, Modefty, Gentlenefs, Uprightnefs, Honour, and the Maintenance of 
the eftablifhed Laws. Thefe were all unknown to Shi whang: He blindly followed the Road 
which Shang yang had pointed out ; and only ftudied to be rapacious, that he might be profule. 
His Subjects tollowed his Example; every one made his Paffion, and the Extent of his own Power, 
the Rules of his Conduét, Wit and Parts were then only ufed to make Dupes of the fimpie and 
weak ; Bravery and Courage to take advantage of the weak .and fearful; anda fuperiority 
of Strength was looked upon as a Right to commit an Infult, In fhort, the Diforder was at 
Jaft too great to be longer born. 

At this JunGure (+) a Man of a fuperior Merit appeared; every thing yielded to his Courage, 
and all fubmitted to his Virtue: And as before that our Fore-fathers faid; The Dynafty of Tjix, fo 
they after that faid; The Dynafty of Ha. But tho’ the Days of the T/iz are over, yet almoft all 
their Vices ftill remain, Luxury prevails: The Rites are more and more diftegarded, and with 


them 
(} The Prince of the Hyig ni. but thefe deferve little Credit. The Gaps therefore are lef 
(Li A Chinefe Fugitive, unlupplyed, and remain as in the Body of the Hillory, 
(§} Here begins a Detail of the Things that are capable to make (|) The Name of the Miniter of Tfing. 
one fend up great Sighs. Actording to our Author, there ought (4) The Author points out /yew pang Surnamed Kau ¢i, of 


tobe fix. But Ting ding fays that three of them are only touched = Kaw t/7, the Founder of the Dynahy of Haz, the Father of en 
upon inthis Ditcourfc, as we have it in the authentick Hiltory. #7, to whom he addreff&es himielf, 
‘They are found, fays he, more at large in Colicélions made fince, 
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them Modefty and Virtue vanith. This Change from bad to worfe increafes fenfibly every Month, 
but more fo every Year. The Crimes of murdering a Father ora Brother, however fhocking, 
are not without their Examples in our Age. As to Thefts and Robberics, they are become fo 
barefac’d, that the innermolt Rooms of the Palace, in your Father's and Brother's Time, were for- 
ced open, and rifled of their Furniture. In thort, Licentioufnefs has come to fuch a Height, that 
in the Capital of your Empire your (“) Officers are robbed, and have their Throats cut in the 
Face of the Sun. ‘ : 

While thefe Outrages are committing on the one Hand, one {ces, on the other, a wealthy Vil- 
lain under the Appearance of Honefty, furnifhing to the public Stores fome hundred thoufand 
Meatures of Grain, or vaft fums of Money, and thereby procuring the higheft Employments of 
State. A Diforder greater than all I have mentionéd : Yet it isa very common one, tho’ they 
take care to conceal it from you. While they are bulicd in aggravating fome particular Abufes, 
the Age is corrupted, the greateft Vices obtain, and an unbounded Licentioufnefs is rooting it- 
felf ia your Empire; and all this is beheld withont Concern or Uneafinefs. One would-be apt to 
conclude by the Infenfibility of your great Men, with regard to thefe Diforders, that they either 
think all things are going right, or that it is none of their Bufinefs to reform them if they are 
wrong. But upon whom then mult we rely? Upon the ordinary Magiftrates and their Under- 
lings? Alas! Thefe are fo taken up with their Writings and their Regitters, that they carry 
their Views no farther. And granting that they had Underftanding and Virtue enough to fee, 
and be touched with, thefe Evils; to reform fo many Abufes, to remedy fo many Dilorders, and 
to infpire your Subjects anew with the Love of their Duty and Virtue, is an Undertaking far 
beyond their Capacity. 

Our Dependance then is, That your Majefty would take a perfonal Concern in reforming 
all this Degeneracy. But I don’t fee that you are in the leaft touched with, or alarmed at it. 
This gives me greater Uneafinefs (till. For, to maintain the fovereign Authority, to mark out 
the proper Diftinctions of different Ranks, and to regulate Families, are the Duties that (+) Tyen 
has devolved upon Emperors, and in which he does not, immediately concern himfelf. In thefe 
fort of Matters we may fafely fay, that not to advance is to retire, and not to put Things ona 
good footing, is abfolutely to let them fall tothe Ground, (+) Quan tf fays, that the exact Ob- 
fervation of the Rites, Juttice, Uprightnefs, and Modefty, are the four Pillars of Government, 
and that if they fall, the Empire is {oon ruined, 


Perhaps: it will be objected, that Qyan ¢/e isa poor Author: I fhall fuppofe he is. But it is at . 


the fame time the more {hameful for others to be more ignorant than he, The Paffage I cite 
isa certain Truth, jin fuffered thefe four Pillars to fall, and immediately after he fell himelf. 
Within thirteen Years after, his fine Court became a defart Hillock. Can we now pretend, 
that thefe four Pillars are in a firm State? No, that would be to flatter ourfelves too grofsly, 
We fee thofe who are hatching the moft pernicious Projects, already hugging and applauding 
themfelves, Whifpers and Surmifes are buzzing about on all Hands. And why are not Things 
immediately regulated as they ought to be? Why is not the neceflary Diftinétion of Power 
betwixt Sovercign and fubordinate Authority adjufted, the Diftinétions in Ranks fettled, and 
the Order in Families regulated? Were this done, all thofe who form deftruétive Schemes, would 
lofe the Hopes of fucceeding. Sufpiciqn and Jealoufy would ceafe, and you would thereby give 
Pofterity an eafy Plan for their Conduct in Life :-Ia thort, by this, the Peace and Happinels of all 
your Empire would be fecured for a long Time. To neglect Affairs of this Confequence, is the 
fame Thing as if one fhould fet adrift a Bark in a large and rapid River, without either Oars or 
Tackling. It muft go down with the Stream, and the leaft Breath of Wind that moves the 
Billows makes it a Wreck. Are we not in the fame Condition? And is not this a fufficient 
Reafon to make any one fend up deep Sighs? 

The three firft Dynafties fubfilled for many Generations ; that of Tin, which fucceeded to 
them, but for two fhort ones, Surely, if we regard his Qualities and Nature, there is nothing 
differs fo much, as Man docs from Man, Whence proceeded it, that the three Families Hya 
Shang, Chew, had fo many long and glorious Reigns, and the Dynafty of T/in, which was al 
ways in Trouble, ended almoft as foon as begun? One, and perhaps the chief Caufe was this. 
Of old, if our Emperor had an hereditary Prince, they invefted him as fuch with Solemnity. A 
Man of Diftinétion was nam’d, who conducted him to the(§) Kyau in Noon-day, that he might 
be prefented to Tycn. All the great Officers of the Court followed them thither in their Habits of 
Ceremony, and refpectfully prefented themfelves before the young Prince, to acknowledge him 
Heir of the Crown. 

Tho’ he was thus declared Succeffor to the Throne, if he paffed by the Palace of his Father, 
he immediately alighted from his Horfe, or out of hisChariot, Did he meet with a Palace of 
any of his Anceftors in his Journey? he inftantly quickned his Pace. By all thefe Ceremo- 
nies, he was taught what Obedience and Duty he owed to his Parents ; and thus they loft no 
Time in inftructing him aright from his Infancy. (||) Ching vang could fearce walk, when he was 


ae poder the Tuition of Chaw kong in quality = “ pau, of Chew kong, in quality of Tay fz, 


) A chide fays, yas was a good Prince. Poflerity has (+) Heaven. 
much commended him: Aya i himfelf knew well that Things ({f) Anancient Minilter of the Kingdom of Gi) 
did Has he ilk: But he wanted they thould be better than they (§) A Place appointed for the lean Geremanids in honour 
ve a e cragecrited them, that he might thereby the more — of Shang ti, Shang, fignifies fupream, ti, Emperor, Lord, Mailer, 
affeét and influence his Prince. () An Emperor of the Dynafty of the Chew, oe 


and 
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of Tay kong in quality of Tay t/. Every one of thefe three Lords had one under him, who 
never left the Prince. The firft had the Charge of his Perfon, the fecond was his Governor, and 
the third his Preceptor. The Men then chofen to forma young Prince, were recommended b 
their Virtues, and were equally capable to give their Pupil proper Inftruétions, The Leflons they 
gave him were indeed frequent ; but their principal Care was, that he fhould {peak to none but 
thofe of unblemifhed Morals, and fee nothing but what was decent and regular. In fhort, all the 
Officers of his Train were eminent for Virtue, Gravity and Knowledge, but at the fame'Time they 
were ingenious at improving every Opportunity for inftruéting him aright. A Man born and edu- 
cated in the Country of either 7/ or T/i, willinfallibly have its Accent; and cana Prince, edu- 
cated in the Manner I have defcribed, fail of taking a virtuous Bent? Confucius rightly ob{erves that 
Education is, asit were, a {ccond Nature; and we naturally do that to which we ate habituated. 
When the hereditary Prince was become marriageable, he was made to pals fuccéffively thro’ 
fix Sorts of Apartments, which were fo many Schvols. In the firft, which was to the Eaft, he 
was inftridted in the Rites, one by one; and above all, in the Duties he owed to his Relations 
either by Blood or Alliance. He was there taught to prefer the neareft of Kin, to thofe more 
remote, when all other Circumftances were equal ; to treat every one with Goodnefs, dnd to keep 
them united, every one in his proper Sphere. He then paffed to the School of the South, where 
he was taught to make the proper Diftinétions of Ages, and to infpire the younger with Refpect 
for the elder; to eftablith Principles of Honour and Honefty among all, and thus, to root out the 
Seeds of Diffenfions and Law-Suits. Then he went to the School of the Wf; where he was 
inftruéted in the Choice a Sovereign ought to: make of the Officers,. whom he puts in Pofts: And 
the conftant Maxims inculcated here, were to prefer Wifdom to all other Qualifications, to pay 
more particular Honour to fuch as had diftinguifh’d themfelves by their Virtue; atid to put none 
into great Pofts, but Men of great Abilities and uncommon Merit, Men capable both to fee 
and to promote whatever was for the Good’ of the Empire. From the School of the Weft, he 
paffed to that of the North, where he learned the Diftinétions of Stations, and the Regard a So- 
vereign ought to have, for fuch as are, by their great Employments and eminent Dignities, raifed 
above the Level of Mankind, in order to preferve thereby the neceffary Subordination of Ranks in 
a State, and to oblige every one to keep hisown. Having pafled through thefe four Schools, 
the Prince arrived at a fifth which was of a higher Order. There, under the moft able-Mafters 
he had Inftructions of greater Depth and Extent. After every Lefton, he retired with his Tay 


fi [or Governor] who caufed him togive him: an Actount of it. If he had miftaken Things, 


the Tay fi put him right, and fometimes even chaftifed’him, But his chief Care was, to incul- 
éate in his Mind, and give him a clear Notion of, the’ moft important Points. Thug, his Head 
and his Heart were improved at once; hebecame both able and virttious, and he was qualified 
for Empire. hot 

Did he begin to ferm himéfelf? In place of the Officers I have named, he had others of lef 
Authority, but no lefs Vigilance, who examined all his Actions. He had an Hiftorian who was 

laced near him, on Purpofe to take Notes of his A@tions for the Day ; another Perfon obferved 
hin during Meals, and told him immediately when ever any Indecency efcaped him. In thort, 
he had a Flag fet up in public, whereon any one might fix what he judged proper to be propoted ; 
on the other Side there was a blank Table, where he might write what he hada mind te 
propofe fhould be corre¢ted. But if any one had an urgent Remonftrance to make, he had no 
more ado but to beat a Dtum, and he was inftantly heard. All this was advantageous to the 
Public, without being difagreable to the Prince; who, as he was educated from his Infancy in the 
Schools of Wifdom and Virtue, had nothing in-him to reprehend, that could occafion to him 
either Grief or Shame. As he was, without Ceremony, inftruéted in the moft wholefome and the 
moft fafe Maxims, he naturally took every thing in good Part. : 

Befides, the Ceremonies inftituted on particular Seafons and Days; and which were never dif- 
penfed with by the Emperors under the three famous Dynafties, were of great Ufe both to the 
Prince and his Subjeéts. Some of them both taught and infpired Refpeét to the Sovereign, others, 
Obedience and Piety to Parents, and others, the Rules of Gravity and Decency. The moft mi- 
nute Obfervance had its allegorical Meaning; for Inftance, it was ufual for the Prince not to fee 
an Animal dead which he had been accuftomed to fee when living, nor to tafte of any Creature 
whofe Groans'he had heard when under the Knife of the Butcher; for this Reafon, he never 
went near the’ Kitchens. The End ofall this was, to encourage in the Prince and all'about him, 
Sentiments of Goodnefs, Humanity and Compaffion. If it is afked, why’every one of our three 
famous Dynafties continued fo long? I anfwer, from obferving all thefe Meafires, but more efpe- 
cially the right Education of the Heir to the Throne. 

The Reverfe happen’d under the Z/in, Politenefs and Modefty were Virtues {carce known. The 
Man inoft refpected, was he who yeilded to no-body, who was moft liberal of his injurious Lan- 
guage, and moft grofly affronted the firft who came in his Way. Thus, neither the Rites nor Vir- 
tue, but the fear of Punifhment was the Prop of Government: So that Chau kau, Governor to 
(*) Hid bay, entertained him with nothing but this Maxim. ‘To Day, Heads were cut off, to 
Morrow, whole Families were maffacred. ‘What was the Event? H# hay, to Day, mounted the 
Throne, and to Morrow, killed one of his Subjeéts with his own Hand, The moft refpectful 
and juft Complaints pafled for feditious Murmurs, the moft important Advices were cee as 

: trifing, 


(%) Thi: was the Nase of the Son, whom Shi whang appointed for his Succeffer; being the fame who was afterwards called Eul J. 
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trifling, and the Prince faw the Head of a Man ftruck off with the fame Indifference asthat of 
a Poppy. Mutt all this be attributed only to the Nature of the Prince? By no Means, the great- 
eft Part of it was owing to his bad Education. Of two common Proverbs, one fays, “ Tf you 
have no Experience in an Affair yourfelf, follow thofe that have fucceeded in it: The other: 
“© ‘When the firft Cart overturns, he who. drives the fecond is upon his Guard,” ; 

Our three famous Dynaftics flourifhed long ; we know by what Means, we have nothing to 
do but to imitate thefe Means. The Dynafty of the T/z was foon cut off ; we know the crooked 
Paths they kept,and theTraces of their Steps are mark’d out to us, fo Jet us fhun them. To march 


in the Steps of the T/in, is to perith like them. I have faid, and fay it again, that upon the Edu- - 


cation of the hereditary Prince, depends the Fate of his Empire. But upon what does the Suc- 
cefs of this Education depend? Upon two effential Points; Firft, that he be carly inftructed. 
Secondly, that it be by Men equal to the Office, When a Prince is inftructed in Time, before he 
receives any Prejudices, good Impreffions have all their Force upon his Heart. _ There remains 
nothing ‘more then but to put Men about him, who can conduét themfelves wifely and dexte- 
roufly. Qn the other Hand, if this is delay’d, and if his Heart has got a wrong Byafs, you may 
place worthy Men about him; who may follow him, attend him, and fee his Fuults, but rarely 
can they fucceed fo far as to correét them. The People of U-and Yee are born with the fame 
Inclinations, and in their Infancy refemble one another even in their Accents; but when they 
grow up, the Antipathy betwixt them is fo great, that.they. can’t endure one another, Whence 
proceeds this but from Education and Cuftom? I then had. Reafon to fay, that in order to edu- 
cate a Prince aright, he muft beearly put into good Hands; when this is done, the Succefs in a 
manner is certain, and confequently, the Empire is happy. Tor, as the Shu hing fays, the Hap- 
pinefa of all the People depends upon one Man, This is what ought to be thought of, and 
is what moft immediately preffes, (*) 

The mott clear-fighted .Mortals fee what is paft, much more diftinétly than what is to come. 
But what is the end of our Rites? They are to prevent Diforders, as Chaftifements are to punifh 
them. Hence, every one mutt be fenfible of the Importance, the Neceffity, and the Effects of 
Punifhments. To encourage the Practice of. Virtue by Rewards, and to deter from the Purfuit 
of Vice by Punifhments, are the two great Springs of Government. Our ancient Sages have 
made Ufe of them with a matchlefs Firmnefs,, Conftancy and Equity. I am far from rejecting 
either; but if J here tye myfelf down.to. the Rites, it is, becaufe they tend to root out the Seeds 
of Vice before they {pring up. They inftract the People by almoft infenfible Degrees, remov- 
ing Vice, and direéting us.to Virtue fo gently, that we ourfelves {carce perceive the Motions. This 
made Confu ius fay ; “It is a happy Talent to be abla, to determine a Law-Suit aright ; there are 
Men who can do this, and actually do it, but it would be much better, were there no Law-Suits 
at all.” Let us fearch for the Means. 

They wha would aid,a Prince in governing well, cannot, in my Opinion, do better, than to 
diftinguith betwixt his real and principal Interefts, and thofe which either are not neceflarily fo, 
or fo only in Appearance: and may be neglected without hurting him. Upoa this, more than 
any Thing elf, depends a Prince's good or bad Succefs, What he chiefly ought to underftand is, 
that great Alterations either for thesbetter.or.the warfe, are not made all in one Day, efpecially in 
great Empires ; that they proceed: by- little end-little.from remote Caufes, and that tho their Seeds 
are fown feperately, yet their Effects appear all at.onge, If the ordinary Government depends 
only upon the Rigour of Laws, and the Severity of the Princes, thefe Numbers of harth Laws 
and cruel Punifhments, will be an{wered by the People with a load of Curfes and Rebellions. 
If on the other Hand, the Prince regard the Rites and good Example, there will refult from 
the People a fincere Union among themfelves, and hearty Affeétions for his Perfon. Shi whang 
wifhed as much as Ching tang or Vii vang, ta do Honour to the Hall of his Ancettors, by trant- 
mitting his Crown to lateft Pofterity. Yet Tang and Vd founded, each of them,a Dynafty that 
lafted for 6 or 7oo Years, while that of Shi whang endured but for thirteen. The Caule of fo 
vaft a Difference was as follows. 

The Empire may be compared to a Veflel beautiful and precious, but brittle. If it is always 
placed upon a compaét, fure Place, it will continue whole for along Time; without this Precaution 
it will be foon broken, Goodnefs, Jultice, the Rites, and Mafic, commpofed a firm and compact 
Bafis, upon which Tang and Vd eftablithed their Empire. Thus, their Dynafties continued for 
many Ages, and their Memories is, and ever will be, dear to us and our Pofterity. As for Shi 
whang, he eftablifhed his Authority folely upon Terror and Punifhments, neither Virtue or Bene- 
ficence having the lea(t (hare therein: Hence foon followed the Murmurs and Imprecations of his 
Subjects who hated him, as being their greateft Enemy ; and he in Perfon had well nigh fallen a 
Sacrifice to fo general a Hatred. His Son could not efcape this Fate, and at once loft his Life and 
Empire. ‘This Event is fo late, that it may pafs as one in our Days; fo that I can produce no 
more interefting Proof to confirm what I have advanced. . 

A Sovereign may be compared toa Hall, the Officers of his Kingdom to the Steps of the 
Stairs that lead to it, and the People to the Ground, upon which thefe Steps ftand. If the Hall 
is fo raifed above the Ground, that there are betwixt them, for Inftance, nine handfome Steps in 
good Repair, the Look of it is grand; ithas a good Effect, and we mount to it with Refpedt, 

If, 

(") Perhaps Aya é, to finifh one of the Subjedls of his groan- rian has curtailed. However that may be, le enters on another 


ing, took occalion here to mention fome Circumfances relating Subject. 
to this Prince, whofe Education was negleéted, which the H illo- 
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If, on the other Hand, it is almoft ona Level with the Ground it ftands on, and has a few piti- 
ful Steps to lead to it; we. narurally defpife it, and enter the Hall without any Ceremony. The 
Application of this is eafy, and our ancient Emperors underftood it well, For which Rea(on 
they eftablithed that beautiful Variety of different Orders, Nearelt their Perfons they had the 
Kong, the King, and the Ta fi. (*) Thro’ different Parts of the. Empire were difperfed the 
Kong, the Hew, the Pé, the Jf, the Nan, without counting the Officers of the different Cities 
and a great Number of Subalterns. ° 

The Sovereign, raifed above all thefe Orders, appeared fo grand and venerable, that all the Off. 
cers who approached him, being under the Shelter of his Majefty, were fecure from all Infults, 
The Vulgar have a Proverb: Tho’ I killed the Rat, I bad-a Regard for the Veffel. This Expref- 
fion, tho” homely, may be applied here. 'Tis.the Refpect due to the Perfon of the Prince, that 
makes even the Horfe he rides on, nay, the Straw his Horle eats, refpected. Our antient Rituals 
prohibited any one from looking into the Mouth of this Horfe; and there wasa Punifhment deter- 
mined, for any one that trod upon the Straw he was to ufe. And-to this Day, whoever is fit. 
ting, when the Table or the Baton of the#Prince paffes by, inftantly rifles ; they who ute on foot 


~compofe themfelves refpectfully: If anyone either in a Chariot or on Horfe-baukj* meet the 


Chariot of the Prince, tho’ empty, he>immediately alights tothe Ground. Can it then be won. 
dered at, that our ancient Laws fubjeéted; to the. corporal Punifhments they prefctibed, only fuch 
as were of an Order inferior tothe Pa fi? Doubtlefs our wife Legiflators thought it in fome 
Meafure inconfiftent with. the Refpect they:towed the Prince, to fubjeét to thefe Laws any one 
who by his Rank approached ihis Perfoa'; and always believed that as the Prince raifed none to 
diftinguifhed Ranks, but .Men ofr-troe Merit, it would have been abfurd to have employed any 
fuch Means to keep them in,their Duty. - : 

And indeed we don’t find-in Antiquity, that a wife Prince punifhed any one with Death, 
Matters are a good deal changed in that. Refpect ; they whom our ancient Emperors called by 
way of Diftinétion, when they fpoke to them, (+)'Pé fi, Pé kyew, are liable to be capitally 
punifhed; even they, whom to this Day, our Emperors, when they meet them, -honour with a 
Civility, are not exempted. The Kong, the Hew, and the Vang themfelves, are'fubjeét to the moft 


-infamous Punifhments, as well as the meaneft. People. Their Vifages are branded, their Nofes flit, 
their Hair cut off, they are whipt, expofed in open Roads, and are-fometimes cut in Pieces, Nay, 


I mutt fay more, itisno rare Thing to fee Officers of the higheft Rank fuffer the moft ignonimous 
of all Punifhments, by having their Heads cut off. To puth things to fuch Extremities, to pay 
fo little Regard to the higheft Diftinétions, befides that -they are the means to:make the Pof- 
ve of them take vile Inclinations, is goingagainft the-Proverb, and paying no Refpect to the 
Vefil, oe 

Another Proverb fays, That let the Shoes be never fo well made, they,won’t make a Pillow, and 
however neat thé Cap may, be, it. wor’t-mend.the Shoes. Formerly, was.an Officer broke for Cor- 
ruption ? His Fault was mitigated to the, World, and it was only faid, that be.bad not duly attended 
the Rites. _Was he broke.for Debauchery ?. The Harfhnefs of that Expreffion was foftned, and 
it was faid , (t) that. the Curtains about lim.were too thin. If he was broke for Weaknefs or In- 
capacity to difcharge his Duty, it was faid, that his fubaltern Officers obeyed him ill, When an 
Odicer then was declar’d culpable, if the Fault was not 9f,a high Nature, he immediately refign’d 
his Employment, and Matters went no farther. If hjs-Crime was capital, as foon as the Prince 
had pronounced it to be fuch, the Officer turned towards the (§) North, made the ordinary Obei- 
fances, firft condemned, and then actually put, himf¢lfto Death. So much did Antiquity refpect 
Greatnefs even when Guilty. But muft they then efcape?. By no means; let them be catheered, 
Jet:them be punifh’d, nay, put to Death, if they deférye it. But to feize them, to baftonade them, 
to,bind them with Ropes, to deliver them up like the meaneft private Perfons to the vileft Officer 
of Juiftice, can be Spectacles profitable neither to the Small nor Great. 

It is pernicious to the People, from whole minds it erafes that excellent Maxim ; Refpcé? thoft 
who are cuer you, and who by their Rank are venerable. It is pernicious to the Great, in whom it 
damps thofe heroi¢ Sentiments which their high Stations .infpire. It is pernicious to the Prince, 
as naturally tending to weaken the Zeal of thofe upon whom principally depend both his Glory 
and Safety. For this Reafon, the Rites have always recommended to a Prince, that he fhould 
treat his Minifters and other great Officers with Civility, Otherwife, the People will forget the 
Duty they oweto their Superiors; the Effects of which Neglect may be in Time felt by the Prince 
himtclf The great Men will forget themfelves, and fcetng themfelves outwardly degraded, will 
degrade themfelves, if we may fo ufe the Expreffion, inwardly too. No more will they entertain 
any Sentimentsof Honour; but acquit theméelves fuperficially of their Duty, and catch at every 
Occafion of plundering, felling, enriching themfelves with, and negleéting the public Good. If 
their Prince is diftreG’d upon any occafion, they will take but little Concern, nay, perhaps aid the 
oppolite Party underhand, and rejoice at his Difficulties; when they fee the State and the Prince 
both in Danger, their firft and only Care is to provide for their own Safety. 


(9) ‘Perhaps the Hiftorian has here likewife cut off fome Cir- (Ch) My grand Uncle, as European Princes fay, 2y°Coufim, to Per- 
cumfatpes 4 acleaft what follows, hasno Connexion with what fons of a certain Rank. 
goes be! lare ; Kya i inthe Thread of this Difcourfe, fpeaks of the (Ct) Contrary to the Chinefe Cuflom, it being feandalous there 
Reg ra Prince ought to have for his Miniftgrs, aud other great for Men and Women to be feen together in Common. 
Ovtcers.: (§) The Emporor fat with his Back to the North, and his Face 


to the South, 


qu 
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' Yu yang was a great Officer under Chong hin. When Chi pé had defeated and killed Chonz bin, 

he offered an Employment to Yu yang, who accepted of it. Chau a little after overcame and 
put to Death Ghi pé, upon which 2x yang appeared inconfolable, and did all he could to place the 
Son of Chi pé upon his Fathers Throne : Hiftory fays, he made five different Attempts for that 
purpofe, but all without Succefs. One afked of Yu yang his Motives for a Conduct fo different 
from his former, with Regard to the two Princes he had ferved. Chong hin, anfwered he, uled 
me almott like the moft vulgar of his Subjeéts, tho’ I was under him a great Officer 3 fo I took 
buta vulgar Concern in his Fate. Chi pé treated me according tothe Rank I held in his King- 
dom, and my Grief for him is proportioned to his Refpect for me. 

And indeed, if an Officer, for whom a Prince fhews a due Regard, is not zealous in that 
Prince’s Service, he muft bea Brute. When Affairs are on a right footing betwixta Prince and 
an Officer, the latter forgets even the Interefts of his own Family to ferve thofe of the State. If an 
occafion. happens that he may be a great Gainer, or muft be a confiderable Lofer, he neglects all 
Advantages, and hazards every thing rather than to defert his Duty: In fhort, he facrifices him- 
felf without Referve to the Service of his Prince, But thefe Dangers are rare, when the Prince 
treats his great Men with the Regard prefcribed by the Rites; for then there are_no Differences 
among the Princes of the Blood, who after they have lived in Friendthip, have the Satisfaction 
to die in Peace, and to be buried with their Fathers, There are no rebellious Wars among the 
tributary Princes, each lives and dies in Quiet at Hore. Good Minifters (eck for no Pretences 
to retire from Bufinefs, which, to their lait Breath, it ts their: Pleafure and Duty to difcharge. 
The Officers of War do the fame, and willingly die on a Breach, or in the Frontiers of the Em- 
pire. This is meant by the Expreffion; 4 wife and an accomplifhed Prince is fafe in Ramparts 
of Gold. A Comparifon that fhews the Relation betwixt him and his Grandees. Such were the 
happy Effects of their Union, betwixt our ancient Princes and their great Officers ; but alas! Since 
their Days, this Maxim is much neglected, this good Cuftom is abolifhed, Is not this deplorable ? 

The Emperor Kang hi's Remark.| Kya i, like an-able Minifter, faw the means of preventing the 
leaft Troubles, reforming Abufes, and regulating Manners. No Time, no Station of Life efcaped 
him, His Underftanding like a flaming Torch lighted him thro’ all. What an Unhappine(s 
was it for a Quen and a Kyang to banith fo great a Man, and to lofe the Benefit of his vaft 
Capacity? ta 


Another Difcourfe of Kya i, to sduce the Emperor Venti, to lay up Stores of 
ek Corn and Money. 


(*) UAN ¢f: {peaking of the People, faid, that they might be inftruéted and formed ta 

good Morals, when there was wherewithal to feed them. But no Antiquity, even the 
moft-remote can produce an Inftance, nor is there any to this Day, of a People continuing long 
faithful in their Duty, when they wanted the Neceflaries of Life. It wasan old faying, thata 
Man who did not laboit the Ground was in danger to want Bread. A Woman who negleéts 
to work at Stuffs, may be foon without Cloaths. The Neceffaries of Life are not all to.be had 
at all Times. If they are riot frugally niraged;"they muft ran fhort. Such were the Maxims of 
Antiquity; Maxims which they prattifed,’ arid whetebf the eaét Obfervance formed the Bafis 
of their Government. Thus they never wanted Neceffaries, 

At prefent, Agriculture is neglected. aft Numbers of People live upon the Fruits of the 
Earth, which very few cultivate. This is equal to a Famine. On the other Hand, Debauchery 
and Luxury increafe; this is the fame as if Troops of Robbers plundered the Empire. When 
Robbery and Famine prevail at once in a State, for what can one anfwer? Forty Years ago, the 
Dynafty of the Han began. They did not lay up the leaft Referve, either publick or private. This 
awakens Compaflion when one confiders it. If Rain was ever wanting to fall juft at the Time 
it was expected, the People were inftantly alarmed, Was there a f{carce Year? One bartered 
away his Degrees, another difpofed of his Children. This is no unufial Thing. Whena State 
is upon the Brink of Ruin, can the Father or the Mafter of it be without Dread? That Years 
of Famine may come, is to be expected. Yu and Tang have themf{elves paffed thro’ thefe thock- 
ing Proofs. Let us fuppofe, that by Misfortune, 2 or 300 Leagues of a Country proves barren. 
How fhall this be remedied? At the fame Time, fappofe our Frontiers are invaded, and we are 
obliged to fend large Armies to their Defence, how are our Troops to be maintained? There is 
War and Famine at once, and the Empire impoverifhed without having any Refoutée. . 

It commonly happens in these Cafes, that the daring and the ftrong take advantage of the Op- 
portunity to aflemble, to plunder, and to rob where ever they can. While the weaker are for fome 
Time fupported by the Price they get for their Children, and then they perifh miferably. Thefe 
are not vainT errors; you know they are not. You are but half Mafter of the Extremities of your 
Empire, which want but an Opportunity to revolt. If foa cruel Piece of News were brought 
you all of a fudden, how would you behave? Would it be then time to deliberate? Believe me, 
there is nothing of fo great Confequence, as to lay up in Time good Magazines of Provifions : 
This will, as it were, fecure your Empire. When the Treafury is full, and Provifions abound, 
every thing is calm ; and the State is equally atle to make a Defence,-or to puth a Conquett. 


(*) A Glofs fays, that the ereéling of the Granagies which the Emperor had inevery City in China, was owing to this Difcourfe. 
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The firft Step to this is, effectually to labour for the Re-eftablifhment of Agriculture. Do all 
you can, that your Subjeéts may cach live upon the Fruits of his own Culture. There are every 
where infinite Numbers of idle andivagabond People: And how many: others improperly apply’ 
themfelves to Employments ufelefs in Society ? Difpatch all fuch to cultivate the Lands which 
lie barren to the South.. This is the beft and the moft profitable Employment. Nay, if it be 
neceflary, don’t {pare even Force. Thus, you will have in all Parts, wherewithal to lay up Rew 
ferves of Provifions; and by -procuring Plenty, ‘you can affure the Repofe of all your Empire, 
whereas, now it is in a dangerous and a melancholy Situation. This is what afflicts me. My 
prefuming to give you this Advice, proceeds only from my Zeal for the Glory and Welfare of 
your State. ; oo 

The Emperor Kang hi's Remark.) The Fundamentals of Government confift in inftru@ting 
and feeding the People. When we behold with what Vehemence and Zeal, ‘Kya i, in thofe Days 
fought to promote the publick Good, we can’t help faying; This is a Man whom we may juttiy 
call a proper Counfellor for a Prince. . ays : 

A Giof.| In Confequence of this Difcourfe, Ven ti publithed Declarations to animate the Peo. 
ple to Agriculture ; and revived the ancient Rite of cultivating the Earth with his own Hands, 
to give them an Example.) -. -: roy ' 


Chang, framed Li vang, was the laft of the Children of Kau ti, Founder of the 
Dynofty of the Han. When his elder Brother Ven ti became Emperor, he made 
him King of Whay nan. The new King afterenards committed many Faults, 

“and Ven ti, who wat naturally mild, took uo notice of them, till’ wearied out 
by kus repeating them,,be ordered a Tfyang kyun (*), whoavas at the fame time 

a Hew, to wrtte the followsng-Reprimand-to the Vang of Vhay nan. Tho’ 
“the ‘Wiyang kyun wrote with his own Hand, 1t was in Terms, which fbiwed 

that it was by the Emperor's Orders. a 

™ REAT King. I have heard often of your Refblution, your Juftice, your Continence, 
G Honour, and other good Qualifications; that is to-fay, that (+) Tyen treating you as one of 
its Favourites, has crowned you with its Gifts, and givéti' you Qualifidations to form'ybu for a 
(£) Shing; this is what you ought carefully to attedd’ to? But it would feem by your Conduct that 
you do not, fince you are ungrateful for the’ Gifts of Tyen, Our prefent Emperor no fooner 
mounted the Throne, but he made you the Vang of Whay nan frotw 4' Hew. “You thought 
yourfelf fo little deferving of that Honour, that it was with Difficulty yot! heeépted it. However, 
he invefted you with the Kingdom, which on his-Part’ was a fingular Favour." Since that Time, 
you have never appeared at ‘his Court; you only once made'a Step'té afk Pértniffion for that pur-’ 
pote, but far from demanding it in the regulated Forms, and with the Refpe@t due to a Sovereign ; 
you did not even exactly obferve the Regard due from a younger to an elder Brother, 

Befides, you have of our own Authority, and as it were to fhew its Extent, put to Death a 
Perfon of the Rank of Chu hew. Our Emperot is unwilling ‘to enquire into it, but this is an 
extraordinary Indulgence. The Emperor by our Laws, has the fole Right of filling upthe great 
Employments in every Kingdom ; yet you, rejecting a Minifter regularly nominated by him, 
prefumptuoufly demanded that you might be admitted to appoint another, Our Emperor was 
willing to difpenfe with the Law, and to indulge you in this. Could there be greater Conde- 
fcendance, You next attempted, as it wete, to degrade the Chu hew in your Territories. You in- 
fitted upon their keeping Guard in Linnen Habits at Ching ring the Burying-place of your (||) Mo- 
ther. This the Emperor would not permit, but it was as it were degrading yourfelf, when you 
was thus deprived of the Homage of the Hew; fo that in this, he fhewed a Regard to your 
Dignity. Thisisa freth Obligation you lie under to him. 

Reafon would téach, that you ought to exert yourfelf in anfwering the Goodnefs of the Em- 
peror, by an exaét Obfervance of all your Duties: On the contrary, by the Licentioufnefs both of 
your Words and Aétions, you give him frefh Matter of Offence, and ruin your own Character 
throughout the Empire. This indeed is judging very ill, All that your Family or your felf 
now poflefs, Comes originally from your Father Kau ti, THe many Times endured the Inclemen- 
cies of Air, expofing himfelf to the Dangers of Battles and Sieges, where he was covered with 
glorious Wounds, © Why did he fuffer this? It was to eftablith his Family. Inftead of applying 
yourtelf fetioufly to imitate fo worthy a Father, inflead of performing the Z/ and other Ceremo- 
nies, which may revive in your Mind the Ideas of his Virtues and Exploits ; you are forming an 
extravagant Project of degrading the Hew, who are dependant on you, to the Rank of the com- 
mon Pcople. ‘To degenerate thus into Pride and Avarice, is not to perform the Part of a worthy 
Son, Not to be able to maintain things upon the fame Footing on which you received them 
from your Father, is to betray a want of Capacity and Wifdom. To make a Point of guarding 
the Sepulchre of your Mother, and to neglect that of your Father, is to thew a Refpect for the 
one and not for the other, and thus to overthrow all good Order. In your repeated Violations 

* of the Emperor your Mafters Orders, where is your Submiffion and Obedience ? In your Neg- 

leé&t of Duty to your elder Brother, where is your Obfervance of the Rites? In your inflicting on 
7 . your 

(7) The Lighefl Degroc of the Officers of War. (t) A Man of the frit Osder. 

(1) Heeven, (i) She was not Mother to Men #7, 
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your greateft Officers infamous Punifhments, where is vour Clemency ? In thewing the greateft 
Contempt for the Vang and the Hew, that you may honour and raife a worthlels young De- 
bauchee, whofe only Merit is his Sword, where is_your Underftanding ? In hore, in neglecting 
all Study, in flighting all Council, in running blindly into every Suggeftion of your Pattion, and 
Caprice, where is your Conduct? Great Prince,. bewara! ‘The Way you tempt is dangerous, and 
may lead-you to your Ruin, nay, ifI may fo fay, you degrade your felf from the Dignity of Vang. 

Inftead of ftaying at your own Court, there with Majefty to receive the Honours due to your 
Dignity, you flutter about, and piqueing yourfelf-upon equalling Mong pwen, you affect to act the 
Bully ; how indecent is that? J repeat it once ‘more, all your Steps are fo dangerous, that if you 
take not Care in Time, I dare pronounce, that (*) Kau ¢i will receive no more Offerings from your 
Hands. ‘Formerly Chew kong put to Death Quam fbi, and imprifoned T/ay flvi, in order to fe~ 
cure the Dymatty of the Chew. When kong Prince-of Tf, put to Death. his own Brother for Rebel- 
lion. fin fli whang put to Death two of his Brothers, and fent hhis-:Mother:a-great way off, 
in order to fecure the Peace of the Empire. Kix vang, whom your Father Kau ti had made 
Vang. of Tay, defended that State very ill againft the Hyong ait; and Kau-ti deprived him of his 
Charge. The Vang of Tf pe took it in his Head:to-raife Troops: Our Emperor did himfelt 
Jultice. Such were the former Proceedings at the Court of Tf and Chew. We have likewife 
taken a View of what has been tranfacted in our Days, by the Z/nand the Han. And will you 
pretend to: difpute: with the Exiperor, regardlels of thefe Bkxatnplee;.’ both ancient .and modern? 
Ridiculous! 6... > re te ANS as te ie 

If you do not amend, your Quality of being the.Emperor’s Brother, cannot exempt you 
from being judged by the Laws. If Things come to that Pafs, you arc infallibly ruin’d, and your 
Officers great and {mall, efpecially your Minifters, muft be involv’d in your Fate. To lofe in this 
Manner; dt leaft, your Rank and: your ‘State, to becéme the Object of Compaffion to thoje of the 
meaneft Stations, to fee your Officers punithed, and:draw the Scoffs of a whole Empire upon your 
own Perfon, in fhort, to be a Stain to the Memory.of your. god-like Father, is what muft be 
very difagrceable to your Spirit. Set then about a Change.. Write a refpectful Letter to your Bro- 
ther, and acknowledge your Fault in thefe ‘Terms: ‘ (+) I had the Unhappinefs to lofe my 
“ Father in my Infancy, the Troubles,of the Lyz then fucceeded, and lafted for : fome Time, 
*© Since your Acceflion to the Throne, that-happy Change and your Favours puffed me too mach 
** up: Blinded by Pride, I have committed many confiderable Faults, which, when I reflect at 
“ prefent upon, .fill me at once with the; moft .fenfibla Grief, and the beft grounded Fear. ’Tis 
** with thefe Sentiments, that humbly praftrate upon the Earth, without daring to raife myfelf. 
“€ T wait for the Chaftifement I deferve.” . 

If you behave thus, the Emperor, as.he is your Emperor, will allow himfelf to be mollified ; 
and as he is your Brother, ..will be highly. pleafed at your return to your Duty. Each of you 
will poffefs your high Ranks with a mutual Contentment. Thisis what I with, and fure tis of the 
greateft Importance to you, that ferioufly weighing my Advice, you inftantly follow the Courfe I 
fuggeft ; for if you ‘hefitate Jong, the. Arrow will. be dilcharged, and it will be in vain to endea- 
vour to ftop it. oh 4h, Peal pik oe Pee 

A Ghfi.| Li vang was difcontentedsatithis, Letter, and held on 


was judged in Form, and banifhed,,i, .., SET es va 
The Advice that Kya i Pa ander the Entperor Ven ti, to diminifh the Power 
of the tributary Princes by dividing their Effates, was renewd by Shau tio, 
under Wing ti, the fucceeding Emperor. ‘The Matter was brought into the Conn- 
cil, wherenpon the U and Thu revolted. King ti retracted, and facrificed 
Chau tlo, as if he had given the Advice. There 1s nothing in the Difcourfe 
of Chan tfo on this Occafton, but what we have alreaily feen in that of Kya 1; 
Jo I but juft mention it, and proceed to other Difcourfes of that Minifler. 
A Difcourfe upon War, addreffed to the Emperor King ti. 
HAVE heard, that fince the Accefiion of the prefent Dynafty to the Throne, the ({) Hi ld 
have made many Incurfions into our Frontiers, and always carried off a Booty, either more or 
lefs confiderable, In the time of (§) Kaw dew, in one Irruption they forced feveral Cities, ravaged 
a large Extent of Country, carried off a great Quantity of Cattle, and either killed or made Slaves 
of many of the Emperor’s Subjects. They returned fome time after by the fame Quarter; we Oppo- 
fed them with fome Troops, but we were defeated; and a good many of our Officers killed upon 
the Spot, It isa common faying, that * Victory infpires even Cowards with Courage. Anda 
** defeated Army can fcarce fupport itfelf. Since the Days of Kau, bew, thefe Barbarians entered 
thrice by Long fi, and came always off with Toe At prefent it is otherways ; Our Troops 
that lie on that Side of the Empire, fuftained by the Proteétion of (|[) the She #/f, and direéted by 
your wife Orders, have revived the Courage of the neighbouring People, and we are in a Con- 
oe eu dition 
(") He here infinuates to Livang, that he may come to lole “(t) The fame, who by way of Contempt, are called yong nis, 
his Life. What follows proves this to be the Senfe. Bong fignilying Micked, Creeks Maa Shave. ' , 
: (t) The Cbincfe Expreflion is equivalent to this: They fav (§) The Queea Dowager of Kau ri. 
Viterally, your Subjef? bad ti Unbappinet s and above, for J have (]) This appears to be a tutelar Spirit; but the Cbineft are 
beard their Expreffion is, sow Subjee? has beard. The Ching, not fo little agreed upon the precife Signification of thefe two Let- 


excepting the Vang, make ule uf this Term when they fpeak — ters, that I choie nov io uanflate them, 
wo the Emperor. : ‘ 


his former..Way : foon after, he 


ere 
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dition not only to refit, but to conquer them. There have paffed already feveral A@tions, in which 
we defeated the Barbarians, tho’ they had the Advantage in Numbers, 

Srr, The Difference of this Succefs is not owing to the People of Long /i, who of them. 
felves are not more not lefs brave than they were, but to the Generals and Officers. A Book en. 
titled The Art of War fays, “‘ That there are no People, however brave, who can be called in. 
«* vincible, but there are Generals, of whom it may be faid, that they never were beaten.” No. 
thing is then of greater Importance, either for the Reputation of your Arms, or the Safety of 
your Frontiers, than the Choice of your General. : 

guceek tk Befides this Choice, there are three other Things of the utmoft Importance to the Succefs of 
War to what Battle, and to which a good General ought to attend. Firft, the Ground, which he ought to know 
Owing. perfectly well, in order to be able to make all Advantages of its Situation. Secondly, that his 
Men become Warlike, by a continual Exercife of their Arms. Thirdly, that the Arms. of 
which there are different Sorts, be all excellent. As to the Ground, if the Country is. incumbered 
OftheChoice With Rocks, Woods or Rivers, or tho’ level, if covered with Buthes, and rank Grafs, he ought 
of Ground. to employ his Infantry; fince a Soldier on Foot is then better worth two others, either on Horfe- 
back or in a Chariot. On the contrary, if he meets with a plain level Field, or a Tract of hich 
lying Ground, without either Woods or Rocks, he ought to employ his Cavalry, for then a Horte- 
man or a Chariateer is worth ten foot Soldiers. If the Rifings of the Ground are frequent, the 
Valleys narrow, and feperated with a great many Rivers, the beft Arms are Bows, fhorter Am 
are then of fmall Ufe; nay, of fo little, that one good Archer is then worth a hundred Soldiers 
otherwife armed, Where they meet with Thickets and Woods, they muft have rccourfe to their 
Hatchets, for then one good Hatchet-man is worth more than two Pike-men. In Defiles and 
Windings, the Sword and Dagger are of ufe: A Man thus armed is then worth tem Archers 
afen, As to the Men themfelves, the fubaltern Officers ought to be chofen, and the Soldiers well 
difciplined. Otherwife they will know nothing of Encampments or Marches, it will be ealy to 
difperfe, and impoffible to rally them ; they will let flip every Advantage, and neither have Cau- 
tion to prevent forfeen, nor Dexterity to extricate themfelves from unforfeen Dangers, They will 
not know when to obey the Signal, either of the (4-) Drum or the Kettle-Drum ; and a hundred 
fach raw undifciplined Men are not worth two. 
and Arms. As to their Armour, if offenfive, it muft be found, handfome, and fharp, If defenfive, it must be 
ftrong and thick. You may as well expofea Man naked to the Waitt, as allow him to carry a 
bad Cuirafs: A Bow that wants force, is not fo good as a Dagger. An Arrow that does not fly 
ftreight, is as bad as none. And if it does fly, what is the ufe of it if it has not Force to Pierce? 
A Man had as good be without Steel, asto have it blunt andbad. If a. General does not watch 
over this, and if his Soldiersare but ill armed, five Men are not fo good as one. The Book I have 
cited goeson: ‘‘ Tolead on an Army ill provided with Arma, is to carry Men to be butchered, 
“ A Prince who puts a General at the Head of wretched Troops that are.to fight, in Effect, deli- 
* vers them up tothe Enemy. And the General, who negleéts thofe Points we have touched 
‘ upon, is a Traytor to his Prince: In fhort, a Prince who makes an ill Choice of a General, aban- 
“ dons his Dominions to his Enemy, Their Maxims are very juft, and ought to be weighed,” 


Maximsof Tis farther faid, and juftly too, that as there is a Difference betwixt great and little, between 
fue ftrong and weak, between what is difficult and dangerous, and what is eafy and favourable, a 


Man mutt under(tand and attend to all thefe Circumftances, before he can determine aright how 
heis to aét. Different States ought to have, and generally have, different Manners, The Max- 
ims of a fmall Kingdom are to yeild to a greater, that it may procure Peace. The common 
Maxim of little States is, whenever Occafion ferves, to unite again{t a greater Power. The Maxim 
of our Empire is, always to oppofe Barbarians againft Barbarians, 
Advantages ‘The Hit Id, with whom we have now to do, have three Advantages which we want. Their 
ee “ Country is full of Mountains and Ditches, to which their Horfes are accuftomed, and in which 
Coinehe neither our Horfes nor Chariots can enter, far lefs, at. ‘Thefe People are accuftomed to make 
irregular Incurfions from their Youth, and while they are galloping over Mountains and Plains, 
know how to fhoot very exactly from their Bows. As neither our Horfes or Chariots can come 
at them, how can our poor foot Soldiers make Head againft them ? Befides the Wit /@ fear neither 
Wind nor Rain, Hunger nor Thirft. They are much fitter for Fatigue, and more hardened to 
Labour than our People. But when we engage them in a plain open Field, we have great Advan- 
and of the 1aBeS: _The Evolutions of our Cavalry and Chariots put them in Diforder. Our large Bows do 
Chines ee Execution at a great Diftance; their's make no Impreffion upon us. When we come cven to 
them, handy Blows, our Men armed with good Cuiraffes, keeping {till their Ranks, with either their 
Swords or their Pikes in their Hands, and fuftained by our Archers, foon rout the Barbarians, 
When our Men fkirmifh or fight ever fo little at a Diftance, the defenfive Arms of thefe Bar- 
harians being made of nothing but Skins or Wood, are foon broke to Pieces. If both Sides dif- 
mount and engage Hand to Hand, fighting only with fhort Arms, thefe H# /# refitt us ftill 
lefs. As they are accuftomed only to fight on Horfeback, they have not Refolution enough to 
maintain a Difpute on Foot. . 

By this keckoning, we have feven Advantages over thefe Barbarians, for three that they have over 
us. If we add to this, that we can eafily bring ten Men into the Field for their one; the Victory 
appears ftill more certain. However we may always fay with great Truth, that Arms are fatal 

Inftruments, 


{*) ‘ Glofs fays, That the Signal for Battle was given by Drums; and for a Retreat, by Kettle-Drums. 
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Inftruments, and War isa dangerous Trade. The greate(t and the ftrongeft may there, in an 
inftant, be levelled with the meaneft and the weakeft; and it fometimes happens, that by too 
determined a Refolution to conquer, a Defeat becomes total and irretrievable, Then Repentance 
is too late. To tread warily, and to leaye nothing to Fortune, is always a good Maxim. There are 
fome of thefe Strangers that voluntarily fubiit to our Laws; of thefe may be form’d a Body of {e- 
veral Thoufands. They area Race as hardy and as laborious as the Hé fi: They have all their 
Manners and all their Qualities; and in my Opinion, may be of great Ufe, We ought to provide 
them well in Arms both offenfive and defenfive, and put at their Head one of our beft Officers ; 
who is beforehand a little acquainted with their Manners, and who knows how to gain them : 
We ought to recommend to this General, to employ thofe Troops, only in Defiles and Paffes, 
and to make Ufe of others in open Fields. This in my Opinion is the Way to hazard nothing. 
Tradition informs us, that an underftanding Prince makes his Advantage of every thing, even of 
a Fool's Words, What am I, but a Man without Wildom, and without Merit ? However I don’t 
defpair, but that your Majefty’s Wifdom will find fomething in this Difcourfe that may .be of Ute. 


Another Difcourfe of the fame Shan tlo, to the fame Emperor, upon the Manner 
of fe curtug the Frontiers of the Empire. 


FIND that under the Dynafty of the T/in, Shi whang from the ‘North, attacked Hu mé (+) 
J and Yang ywé in theSouth: He took Arms, not to guard his Frontiers and fecure his Subjects, 
but to gratify an unbounded Pride and an unfatiable Avarice: Thus before he faw his ambiti- 
ous Defigns take effect, he threw the whole Empire into Diforder. It isa true Saying, That to 
make War upon an Enemy with whofe Strength or Weaknels we are unacquainted, is to hazard 
all. Shi whang found this true by Experience. The Country of ‘the Hd md is very cold, the 
Bark of the Trees there are about three Inches thick. The Men fubfift themi{elves upon the 
Fleth of Creatures half raw, and drink nothing but Milk; the Skins of the Beafts are hairy and 
thick, and the Skins of the Men are as hard in Proportion, and as well formed to endure exceffive 
Colds. Yang ywé on the contrary, isa Country where is almoft no Winter, and whefe the Heats 
are long and violent, but don’t much affeét the Inhabitants who are ‘accuftomed to'them. The 
Troops of Shi whang could not bear the Rigour of thefe Climates. They who carried them their 
Provifions perifhed upon the Road; and no body went to fuch a Country, but with as much 
Unwillingnefs, as if they had been going to receive a Punifhment. 

In effeét, they who were condemned to this Service were, 1{t, Officers who had been faulty ; 
2d, Thofe who had married in order to be free from the Authority of their Fathers; and laftly, 
They who had been branded with Infamy, whofe Father and Mother had been People who, 
act by Violence, and, contrary to their own Inclinations, are by no means to be depended upon., 
The Method of Rewards is much better; where there is a Profpect either of Preferment or Spoil, 
the Soldiers and common People will rufh upon the Fire, and expofe themfelves to the greateft 
Dangers. But in thefe Expeditions of Shi whang, both Soldiers and Subje€ts had a thoufand 
Dangers to encounter, and no Reward to expect. Thus every one forefaw the impending Mis- 
fortunes of the Dynafty of the T/iz. No fooner had Ching fin given the Signal and taken the 
Field, after poffeffing himfelf of Ya-z, but the People flocked to him from all Sides, as the 
Waters of a River follow their natural Courfe. Thus ended the Expeditions, to which Ambition, 
Pride and Avarice prompted Shi whang. 

It is not furprizing that the H# attempt frequent Incurfions into our Frontiers, ‘The Reafon is 
this; They are a People not indebted to the Culture of their Grounds, either for Food or Rayment. 


Fleth and Milk farnith them with the former, and the Skins of Beafts with the latter. They have’ 


neither Towns nor cultivated Fields, nor fettled Habitations, but wander up and down like Sava- 


ges. Dothey find in a Spot Pafturage and Water for their Herbs? There they ftop. Are they). 


in want of Grafs? They decamp and feck it where it is to be found. In hort, to come and to 
go cofts them nothing. It is their ordinary Employment. Let us then fappofe, that this Nation’ 
when hunting, fhould make ‘an Irruption into our Frontiers in feveral Places: The Princes of 
Yen, of Tay, of Shang kyun and Long fi, who are upon the Boundaries of thefe Lands, have fo 


few Subjects to oppofe them, that if your Majefty does not fend Troops thither, the People in thefe 


Quarters muft be cxpofed ; and if not fupported, Fear may induce them to fubmit to the Enemy. 


To fend Troops, is attended with another Inconveniency: A few will not anfwer the Defign; - 


and a large Army takes a confiderable time to be drawn together. Nay, when it comes into the 
Field, the 124 are retired too far to attack them. Conftantly to keep up a large Body of Troops 
there, is a vaft Expence. To difband them, is inviting the H#@ to renew their Incurfions. Thefe 
are the Inconveniences that have long fubfifted, and attend the Empire upon that Quarter. 

In order to obviate them, nothing fcems to be more expedient, than to eftablith new Colonies 
all along our Frontiers, to encourage Families to fettle there, by giving them the Property of 
Lands. For this effect, Fortrefles ought to be built, furrounded with good Walls, and furnithed 
with (*) Stones and other Arms. Every one ought to have a reafonable Extent of Land, and to 
be placed as near the Pafics upon the Frontiers, as Conveniency will allow of: And each Dif. 

Vor. I. | 6Ff tridt, 


(}) 'The Names of Countries. 

(°) The Chinef fays Pau, which fignifies a Machine for throws. 
ing Stones: Buthow it was made, or how it threw the Svow-sno 
body knows, Liver fince they have had Cannons in China, they 


likew:fe call them Pau; but there is thi: Diierence betwixt the 
two Chinc/e Charaters, that the firit is Tar, and the fecond Ho 
paw, Now She fignifesaStone, Ha Fire, Pau lignifies Wrapped 


up, co wrap up, &e, 
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tri@, where at leaft a thoufand Families ought to be fettled, fhould be diftinétlly marked out b 
Rivers and other Boundaries. For this Effect, Houfes mult be firft built, and Provifions made for 
whatever is neceflary for Agriculture ; then let fuch as are convicted of certain Crimes, and fuch 
as have by fome Act of Grace efcaped their deferved Punifhments, be fent thither. As there will 
not be fuflicient to People the Country, certain Criminals may have Power to ranfom them- 
felves, by fending certain Numbers of Slaves both Men and Women, who fhall go thither. Ho. 
nour may likewile be decreed, for fuch as fhall contribute voluntarily a certain Number, Ip 
fhort, if all this is not fufficient for the Purpofe, certain Honours and Rewards muft be propofed 
to fach as will willingly go; and Magiftrates muft be ordered, to furnifh fuch as are unmarried 
with the Means of maintaining Wives, without which, it will be difficult to fix them there. 

Net only every Family muft be furnifhed with what is necefflary for Agriculture, but Laws 
muft be eftablithed that are advantageous for the Scciety in general. For Example; if the Enemy 
fhall make any Inroads upoh our Lands, and any of them be taken Prifoners, the Magiftrates 
fhall be obliged immediately to pay a reafonable and a fixed Price for the Property of half the 
Slaves thus taken, which Property fhall devolve to thofe who have taken them. Thus thefe Peo- 
ple, partly from a Profpect of Advantage, partly frem their own mutual Defence, as Allies and 
Relations, will become hardened, and ready to fall upon the Az, if they fhall rebel. As they 
will be accuftomed to the Climate from their Youth, and acquainted with whatever relates to thefe 
Batbarians, they will the lefs fear them, and be more able either to reftrain or conquer them, than 
any Troops fent thither for that Purpofe. Thus you will fhun the Inconveniences that attended 
Shi whang, and amuft attend cvery Prince that fends out his Armies upon fuch an Expedition, 
You will fecure your Frontiers by procuring them real Advantages, which will encreafe in pro- 
grefs of Time; and thefe Eftablifhments when made, will leave a grateful Remembrance of 
your Virtues and Glories to future Ages. : 


The Emperor having agreed to this Advice, Shau tfo drew up the following 
Memorial, which he prefented to his Majefty. 


REAT Prince. I hear with Joy, that your Majefty is determined to fecure your Fron- 
G tiers by eftablifhing Colonies, which for the future will fave a vaft deal of Expence and 
Trouble. You cannot give your People a more folid Proof of your Goodnefs, than by thus cut- 
ting off all Occafions of future Inconveniencies. There is no more now to be done, but that 
your Officers fecond your Majefty’s good Intentions; and like wife and diftinguifked Men, ma- 
nage the Inclinations, and win fo upon the Affections of the People who are firft tranfplanted, 
that they fhall have no occafion to regret the leaving their native Country. In this Cafe, I dare 
affure you, that there will be no want of Colonifts; and that in a fhort time, all the poorer Sort 
of People will encourage one another, and affemble themfelves to go thither. 

Betides thefe Colonies will anfwer two Purpofes: The one is the Cultivation of defart Coun- 
tries; the other, the Security of the Frontiers. With Refpedt to the firft Point, what is to be 
obferved according tothe Method of the Ancients, is as follows: Before any City is built, or any 
Diftriet regulated, Care muft be taken to pitch upon a healthy Place where the Waters are good, 
and where the Soil, by the Beaury of its Trees and the Quantity of its good Vegetables, is pro- 
mifing and inviting. When fuch a Spot is fixed upon, then the City may be built, and its De- 
pendances on all Quarters marked out: The good and arable Lands muft be divided, and 
each one’s Pofleffion bounded by hedges of Communication. Every Houle ought at leaft, to 
have one Parlour, and two convenient Chambers in good repair, fecured with fufficient Doors, 
and tolerably well furnifhed; fo that thefe new Inhabitants finding there whatever is neceflary, 
may the more eafily forget their ancient Dwellings, and more cheerfully improve their new Set- 
tlements. Each of thefe Cities ought to be provided with Phyficians and (*) U’s; the one to take 
care of the Sick; the other of Burials and funeral Ceremonies: Marriages muft be promoted, 
and the Cultoms of mutual Rejoicings and Condolences, attended with mutual Affiftances, en- 
couraged ; Burying-Places muft be affigned them; in fhort, nothing muft be wanting that is re- 
quifite to their fixed and lafting Settlement. . 

With Refpeét to the fecond Point, which is the Security of the Frontiers; what I have far- 
ther learned of the Ancients to be neceflary on this Head, is as follows. ‘That all the Families of 


’ the Diftri&t be divided into fives. That every five Families be under one Head. And that every 


fitty Families be incorporated in a Li, which is to be under a Chief of greater Diftinétion than 
the former, That four Lz thus formed may make a Lyew, which fhall be under an Officer. In 
fhort, that ten Lyew may compofean J, which is to have a Commandant, who fhall be fuperior 
to all the other Officers. That the Officers be Men who are well acquainted with the Country, 
and the moft proper to make themfelves popular, That every fubaltern Officer fhall have regu- 
lated Times, when thofe under him are to perform their Exercifes, to which all the younger Peo- 
ple muft duly repair. That every Officer thall be at the Head of his refpe@ive Troops when 
they march againft an Enemy. That the People of one Diftri€ hall not be allowed to fettle 
in another, but that being accuflomed one with another, they may live in Harmony together. 
Thus, if an Alarm fhould fpreadat Night, they will the better know one another's Voicesin ofder 
to their mutual Affiftance. In the Day-time, during the Heat of Combat, they will more eafily 
diftinguith each other; and tho’ at a Diftance, will more readily expofe themfelves even to Death 

tor 

(") Ic‘: plain, that this Expreffion has not the Signification of a Sorceror or Magician, which it has elfewhere. 
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for their common Safety. That to all thefé Regulations, Rewards be appointed for the Brave, 
and Punifhments for the Cowardly: Thus ina fhort Time, we may hope to fee Soldiers, who 
will never turn their Backs upon an Enemy, 


Under the Empire of the faid King ti, the King of U refolued to attack the King 
of Lyang. As he had no lawful Reafon for fo vajuft a Procecding, Mey 
ching exdeavoured all he could to diffwade him, and for that end dress “p the 


following Difcourfe. 


IR; It is a commonand a true Saying, that if a Prince is accomplifted, every thing fuc- 

ceeds well with him. If he is inconftftent with himfelf in any Point, a fingle Slip will 
make him mifcarry; and that Mifcarriage often brings him to the Brink of Ruin. Shun, not- 
withftanding he was afterwards Emperor, did not poffefs a (*) Foot of Ground, Yn, whofe 
Jurifdiétion did not extend over ten Families, aw himfelf Mafter of the whole Empire, and of, 
I don’t know how many other Princes. Ching teng and Vii vang were born Princes, yet nei- 
ther of them was poffeffed of ten Leagues of Ground. Each of thefe in his Life-time became 
Emperor, and Founder of an illuftrious Dynafty, Whrat was the Secret of their Succels? Ina 
few Words it was this; Being careful to do nothing that could make them bluh before Tyen (++), of 
that could hurt them in the Affeétions of the People, they always followed the Ditates of that 
right Reafon they had received from Tyen, and looked upon theméelves as the common Fa- 
thers of their Country. Their Subjects on their Part, anfwer'd this Condué with fuitable Sen- 
timents of Affection. There were none in Pofts during their Time, who were afraid of ruining’ 
themfelves, for making a plain‘and frank Declaration of whatever they thought conducive to the 
Public Well-fare. Thus, thefe great Princes met with Succefs in their Life-time, and with Fame 
and Veneration after their Deaths, 

I with I were able to difcover the Bottom of my Heart, and to fhew the Zeal from which I 
fpeak. I know of how {mall Importance I am, and how’much Reafon I have to fear you will 
flight my Council. However, I beg you will give fome Attention, or rather awaken the Senti- 
ments engraved upon your own Heart on this Occafion. Suppofe there were a Rock equally high 
and rugged, at whofe Foot there lay an unfathomable Aby{s. Suppofe that a Man loaded with a 
vattWeight, were placed upon the Extremity of this Rock in fuch a Manner, that half hanging, 
half ftanding, both he and his Load were prevented from falling entirely, only by a (+) fmall 
weak Thread. What Man in fuch a Situation, feeing on the one Hand that his Fall was hin- 
dered by next to nothing, and on the other, that if he did fall he muft infallibly perith ; who T fay, 
would not tremble? And yet, allow me to fay it, this is very’near the Condition you are actually 
in: But itisonly in your own Power to efcape the Danger. The Enterprilc-into which you are 
engaged, is infinitely (§) difficult and dangerous, Give it up, and in the Twinkling of an Eye, you 
may be affured of a(j|) permanent Profperity. To be able to pafs the reft of your Days in Peace, 
in Joy, and the Poffeffion of a powerful State, and yet to engage your Forces in an Enterprize 
equally painful and ‘fruitles, allow me to fay, is what I cannot comprehend the Meaning of. 

Some People there are whom their ewn Shadows frighten, and to fhun the Sight of it, are 
always foolifhly turning and returning. But would they peaceably remain in a Shade, the Phan- 
tom would difappear, and they would be eafy. The bef Method for a Man who is afraid to be 
over-heard, is to hold his Peace.” The Man who -is afraid his Project fhould be known, had beft 
abandon it. Is boiling Water upon a large Fire? To blow upon that Water with one’s Mouth, 
to allay the Boiling would be fruitlefs ; the only Way would be to take away the Fuel ; any other 
Method would be (4) ridiculous, The Happinefs of Prince and People both, depends upon certain 


Foundations, which ought to be well eftablifned. Their Unhappinefs likewile has it Seeds, but - 


the wife Man crufhes its Growth. To fucceed in this, the moft minute Beginnings muft be 
watched, For that which appears but an inconfiderble Matter at firft, in a hort time, becomes 
important and weighty. The Water which diftils from the Mountain Tay, in a long Courfe makes 
itfelf x Paffage thro’ the Stone, which one would think had been wrought by a Chiffel....A Cord 
frequently drawn up and down thro’ a Plank in the fume Place, becomes at laft two’ Pieces, tho’ 
it is longer a doing than if ithad been cut by Steel. In hort, that Tree, which, tho’ now ten Foot 
in Circumference, was raited from a very {mall Seedling, when tender and young, was every 
way flexible, and might have been eafily plucked up. But how vaftly different is it now from 
what it then was? ({) Evil is of the fame Nature. Think upon this, my Prince, I conjure you, 
think upon it ferioufly. Donor begin to abandon, nor change the wholefome Maxims of your 
Anceftors; Such a Conduct never goes unpunifhed. 

The Emperor Kang hi's Remark.) When this Remonftrancz was prefented, the Defign of 
Vang had not yet taken Air; and very few People were acquainted with it: For this Reafon, 


Mey ching, thro’ all this Piece, {peaks in too general, and fometimes in dark Terms, But Vang 
underftood him, — 


(") The Chine Expreffions : He had not fo much Ground as 
could ferve him for ere@ing a Stile, or driving a Stake. 
(1) Heaven 


Difficulty, as there wonld be in fealeing Heaven. 
(i) Orig. As firm as the Mountain ay. 


ee és 2 (4) The Chincfe is; It -xould be as it were to run with Fag- 
(1) The Chinefe fays, a Hair, gots, in order to quench a Fire, . 


(4) The Chine Expreffion is: There is as much Danger as {t) 4 Ghfs.] Vang had no Regard tothis Reo tlrance ; 
an Fyg is in, to be crufhed bya heavy Weight, and as much aun War aa perilhed. . nel 


We 
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We have already feen the Declaration which the Emperor Vu ti made, by which 
he demanded of the wife Men prefented to him, fpectally of Tong chong 
fhu, poe advice about Government and other Points. The Antwers of 
Chong fhu were fo long, that I fhall only gize fome Paffages. : 


Extrafls of the Anfwers of Chong thu, to the Experor Vu ti. 


Y OUR Majefty, in your Declaration, was gracioufly pleafed to command, that fome Infor- 
mation may be given you about what is called he order of (*) Tyen, (Heaven) and about the (+) 
Nature and Affections of Man. Thisisa Talk to which I own myfelf very unequal. All I can 
do, in Confequence of your Commands, is to inform your Majefty, that, after a ferious Exami- 
nation of palt Events, particularly cf thofe in which we are inftruéted by the (+t) Chun Ufa; 
nothing feems to me more capable to infpire Princes with a filial and refpectful Awe, than the 
Method in which Tyen ufesto deal with Men. When ever a Dynafty begins to deviate from 
the right Ways of Wifdom and Virtue, Tyen Commonly fends them fome Chaftifement in order 
to reclaim them, If the reigning Prince pays no Regard to fuch a Warning, it employs Prodi- 
gies and cxtraordinary Appearances to infpire him with a juft Dread. If all thefe are ineffe¢tual 
and the Prince perfifts; his utter Ruin is near. 

By this Conduét of Tyen, it is plain that his Heart is full of Tendernefs to Princes, and that 
he means only to reclaim them by Correction. In effect, his Defign is to aid and fapport them ; 
and he never abandons them, till their Diforders proceed to the laft Extremities. The moft cia. 
tial Point then for a Prince, is, that he ufe his utmoft Efforts, Firft, to receive Inftruétion aad 
Lights in whatever relates to his own Duties, Secondly, to make fo good Ufe of them, that he 
may daily advance in Merit and Virtue. Thus, and no otherways may a right Change be wrought 
and happy Confequences expected. ‘‘ Do not relax in your Endeavours Day nor Night,” fays 
the Shi king ; ‘‘ Ufe your utmoft Efforts,” fays the Shu king: Would not all this feem to fay that 
there isa Neceflity to put a Violence upon one’s Self in thefe Cafes? : 

The Dynafty Chew was wretchedly torn in Pieces, under the Reign of 2¢w vang and Li vang. 
But when there arofe a Prince, who inceffantly called to Mind the Virtues of his Anceftors, and 
animated himfelf by their Example, to fupport the Glory of that Empire he had received from 
their Hands, who applicd himfelf as well to remedy the Abufes, as to fupply the Defeéts of Go- 
vernment ; (§) Shang tyen aflifted him, and furnifhed him with able Minifters. Hence he always 
fucceeded. Under him the good Government of the firft Chew revived. He was a Subject of 
the Poets in his own Time, and after his Death, his Memory was celebrated ; as it continues to 
be to this Day, by Elogies. 

Such is the ordinary Effect of a fincere Attachment for Virtue, and of that continual Ap- 
plication recommended by the Shu ding. What this Emperor obtained by thefe Means, another 
might have obtained in the fame Manner: For tho’ Honour commonly attends Virtue; yet, pro- 
perly fpeaking, it is not Virtue that raifes the Man, fays Confugius, on the contrary, it isthe Man, 
that can give a value to the Virtue. The Peace or Difquict of States, their Ruin or their Glory 
depends upon Princes. When any one of them lofes his Empire, this Event is not to be at- 
tributed to the Order of yen, who deprives them of their Power to maintain theméelves on the 
Throne, but to their own Imprudence and Diforders : I know, that it is very truly faid, that the 
Foundation of a Monarchy is a thing beyond the Forces of one Man to compafs, that it isa 
Boon from Tye, perhaps the greateft he makes to Mankind, and that the Confent of the Uni- 
verfality of the People to own one Man as their common Parent, and the happy Omens that 
attend {uch a Confent, are, as it were, the great Seal of Heaven in his Favour. But befides that, 
even this, in fome Sort, is only the Confequence of Virtue, which, as Confugius fays, does not long 
remain by itfelf; befides this, I fay, we never fpeak thus, but where we treat of the Founda- 
tion of a Dynafty. : 

After having fet the good Princes Yau and Shun, their Government, their Virtues, in Contraft 
with the bad Princes Ky¢éand Chew, and the unhappy Confequences of their Vices, Tong chong hu 
concludes in thefe Words: 

“© So true itis, that the Manners of People depend on thofe who are over them, as the Clay 
upon the Wheel depends upon the Potter who forms it, and as the Metal in. the Crucible depends 
upon the Founder, who throws it into what Mold he pleafes.” 

He then fhews how the Corruption of Manners, tho’ before very great, grew ftill more excel- 
five under Shi whang. And'then he goes on, 

“ The beft Carver in the World, fays Confugius, cannot work upon a Piece of rotten Wood; 
and it would be lofing ones Pains to prop an earthen Wall alreddy old, and which threatensto fall 
every Moment. In fucha Situation did the Haw, who fucceeded the Tf, find the Empire. For this 
Reafon, in Spite of the greateft Qualities and good Intentions of our Emperors, fince the Begin- 


ning 
(7) The Chincf fays, Den Ming. ftation. 
(t) The CAinee Expretion is; Sing, Tfng, which perhaps (|) Name of a Book, faid to be written by Casficius. 
mufl be tranfluted Reafon and the Paffions. ‘This is often (§) Shang, fignitics Supreme, Tyea the fame as ellewhere: The 


the Senfe of diefe Warts. If is enough to mention this here Reader may make his own Obfervation upon the Meaning of 
for we conimenl. —% C., moil general Signification inthe Tran this Paffage. 
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ing of the Dynafty, they have not obtained all the good Effeéts which were to be with'd for. 
It would feem that the greater Care they took to deferve Succels, the lefs they met with. They 
made Laws, but all the Effect of them was to augment the Number of Criminals. They gave 
Orders, which only ferved for new Occafions of Frauds: This is asif one fhould try to {top th 
bubbling of boiling Water, by throwing other boiling Water upon it. Allow me, that in order 
to explain my Thoughts, how fo great an Evil may be remedied, to ufe the Comparifon of 4 
Kin (*). Sometimes the Keys are {o difordered, that it is in vain to endeavour to tune them, by 
touching them here or there. The fhorteft way isto change the Strings, and new mount the 
Inftrument. If a Kin is not new mounted when it has Occafion, the moft able Mufician in the 
World, will not be able to give it its right Melody. ‘ 
Tis thus of Government. Why has not. the Succefs till this time never anfwered the good. 
Intentions and Cares of the Haz? Becaufe they working always upon the Ground-Work of the 
Government of the T/iz, had no other Aim but to avoid-their Excefles. The Government of the 
Ancients muft be recurred to ; above all, you muft begin with a hearty Endeavour for the Conver- 
fion of the People, and for making them in love with Virtue. For Want.of beginning here, all 
the Means they employed during the feventy Years they reigned, were unfuccefsful. Try this, 
Great Sir, and endeavour to procure to your People, the Inftruction of which they ftand in need, 
By your Regulations, and by your Example, infpire them with an Efteem for Virtue. Lay a 
greater Strefs upon this, than upon Proclamations, Sentences and Punifhments. .You will fee 
the Reformation of Abules, and the Profperity of your Government,. advance in Proportion with 
the Pains you take. Succefs and Plenty will follow thofe Calamities that are now too frequent. 
The Shi kingfays; ‘* Procure the real good of your People, let not the leaft Individual efcape 
your Care: yen (Heaven) will crown you with Bleffings.” It thus fpeaks to thofe who govern, 
and informs them, that it is thus, they can draw down the Rewards of Heaven. But what muft 
the Princes do more? They muft honour and practife the five (+) Virtues. It is by making them 
flourith, that a Prince deferves the Affiftance of Tyen, the Protection of the Quey shin; and 
that he puts himfelf in a Condition, to make the. happy Effects: of: his Government, felt to the 
utmoft Bounds of his Empire, . , 7 


SECOND DISCOURSE. 


_N the fecond Difcourfe, which is only a Confequence’ of the former ; he fuggefts to Vi ti, to 
re-eftablifh the () great College, or the great School, in order to furnifh the Empire with. 
good Matters, capable to inftruét and to form his Subjeéts to Virtue. He bemoans the fmall 
Number which were then in the Empire. .He not only fuggefts that the gréat College fhould be 
re-eftablifhed in order to encreafe their Number, but that none fhould be put into Places of Truft, 
except Men of Merit, and no Regard ought to be had to the Sons of great Officers, who had 
nothing to recommend them but their Riches, or at moft, the Services of their Fathers, He 
blames the advancing uch to Employments, as had nothing to plead but the Merit of a Parent, 
and defires that they fhould advance only by Degrees. : fot Cie ote, 
Twas not thus, continues: he, in forrtier Ages; ‘Then, every-different Genius had a fuitable 
Employment allotted ; a Capacity that were Bét'midling, waa ‘always employed in midling Af 
fairs, Was there a Perfon whofe Merit was extraordinary, they-made no Scriple to advance him. 
all of a fudden to the moft exalted Station. Thus, a Man by having the Means of exetting’ 
his Genius, he was of great Ufe to the Public. At prefent, it.is otherways. A Man of. the 
moft dittinguifed Merit, remains. long time.in the loweft Obfcurity: And a Perfon whofe: 
Talents are but ordinary, jumps at once into Employments far above his Comprehenfion. 


THIRD DISCOURSE. 


N this third Difcourfe, Tong chong fhu, after excufing himéelf for having fo ill digefted the: 
] Matters he had treated of in the foregoing Difcourfe, returns to the main Point, which .re-- 
gards the Inftruction and Reformation of the People. He Expreffes him(elf thas : 

Anciently, fays he, befides that all the Officers in the Empire made it their principal Study :. 
There were other Officers eftablifhed on purpofe to watch over it. In this confifted the Bafis of 
their Government: And nothing was fo much at Heart, ’as to inculcate on the People both by 
Inftrudtion and Example, a fincere Love for Virtue. By thefe Means fometimes it happened, 
that there was not one Criminal found throughout the whole Empire. But of late, this excel- 
lent Method has been difufed. The People thus negleéted, have abandoned Juttice , and blindly 
follow their Lufts, without the Dread-of any Laws to reftrain them. ‘There are now fucha vait' 
Number of Criminals, that every Year they may be counted by (§) Wan. If one attend ever- 
fo little to this vaft Difference, one cannot help concluding, that the ancient Method mutt be 


abfolutely followed : And this the (||) Chun t/j makes us fully fenfible of, when it cenfures every - 


thing that deviates from. wife Antiquity. All that is required of, and commanded to Men by Tyen, 
18 comprized under this Word Afing (4). To fulfill all that this Expreffion fignifies, is the 
Vou. L — 6G Height 


(*) An Inflrument of Mufic much efteemed in Céina. 


AV) Vie. din, Charity; J, Jullices Li, the Obfervation of the 
Rie i Oo, Prudence 5 Sing, Fidelity.” 


Ui In Chinge, calied Lay Aj, Tay, fignifies Great, very great, 


the greateft in all Refpeéts. Hyo, fignifies to Study ; Seudy, or 2 

Placg of Study, and acquired Science, 

+ (3) Ten Thousand. (i) A Book written by Cunfeciss. 
(42 Ming, fignities Order, Command, fuperior Wafdem. 
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- and Sinz to che fame thing. 
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Height of human Perfeétion. The Powers or the Facultics which every one brings into th 
World with him at his Birth, are all comprehended under the Term (®) Sing: But our N; ture . 
order to bring it to the Perfection of which it is capable, mult be aided by Inftrudtion mall ie 
@altions natural to Man are comprehended under the Word (+) Tying. But thete Paffions m ft 
have Rules to hinder them from ruaning into Excefs. The eflential Duties of'a good Prince and 
his firft Cares are, refpectfully to enter into the Views of Tyeu his Superior, and con form himfelf 
to its Orders: To procure to bis People the Inftruction which is neccflary to give their. Natur 
the Perfection of which it is capable. In fhort, to make Laws, to eftablith the Diftin@ion of 
Ranks and other Regulations, which may beft anfwer the End of preventing or ttopping the Un 
rulinefs of Paffions. Is there a Prince who omits none of thefe Duties? [is Throne is Arm anid 
his Government eftablifhed upon a folid Foundation, ; : 
Man has received from Tyen his Ming, but it is different from other Beings, even Animals 
From this ({) Meng, {pring in a Family, the Duties of Father to Son, of Son to Father Be. ti i 
State, thofe betwixt Prince and Subject, and the Difference and Refpect due to old Age. Thence 
proceed the Union, Friendfhip, Politenefs, and the other fubordinate Links of Society. Thete are 
the Characterifticks of Superiority that Tye has given to Man, above all other created Beings upon 
Earth. Tyen has produced the five Grains, and the fix Kinds of domeftic Animals for his Nou- 
rifhment. Silk and Wool, &c. for his Cloathing. It has given him the Faculty of taming for 
his Ufe, Oxen and Horfes; even Leopards and ‘Tygers may. by him be fhut up into Cages “and 
brought under Subjection. In Effect, it is owing to a ecleftial Intelligence, that he is raifed above 
other Beings. He who underftands, as he ought, his own Dignity, and the celeftial Nature he has 
received, will not debafe himéelf to the Rank of inferior Creatures, but. maintain his own, and 
diftinguifh himfelf from them by the Knowledge he poffefles, and the Regard he pays to Cha- 
rity, Juftice, Temperance, the Obfervance of the Rites, and the other Virtues. "The Efteem he 
entertains for thefe leads him to praétife them; at laft, they become fo agreeably habitual, that 
his doing of Good and following Reaion becomes not only a Duty, but a Pleafure, To him who 
has attained to this Perfection, is properly given the Name of Wie: And it is in that Senfe, that 
Confucius fays, no Man ought to be called W7/e, who forgets his Ming, or mifanderftands his Nature 
Ching fe fyew, an Author who lived towards the End of the Dynafty of the Song, {peaking of the 
Difcourfe from whigh thefe Paffages are tranfcribed, fays: OF all the Litcrati, who Wrote under 
the weltern Han, Chong shu appears to me, to be the only one who has altered nothing in the 
Doctrines of Confugius and Mengius. Thus he often reminds his Prince of the Maxims and 
Examples of the ancient Emperors Yau and Shun. , : 


Nyen ngan, i” 4 Difcourfe addreffed to the fame Emperor, touches upon tavo 
Points. Firft, the Luxury that retened. Secondly, the War which was car- 
rying On. “ . 

A”. prefent, nothing is to be feen all over the Empire, but Luxury and expenfive Follies upon 

curious and magnificent Equipages, Habits and Houfcs. Never was all Refinements upon. 
fenfual Pleafures, carried to fuch an Extravagance. There isno jumble of Colours but what is 
worn, Every Day produces new Concerts, and Delicacies for the Palate cannot be any farther 
improved: One would fay, that there was an univerfal Endeavour in the Empire to give a Loofe: 
to all the Paffions, The People have got fuch a Tafte, that there is nothing glaring and affected: 
but what they covet. To allow of thefe foolifh Extravagancies, isto teach the People ‘to love 
them, and to follow their own vicious Byafs, Whatever is fine, ornamented, coftly, or curious, 
naturally ftrikes the Senfes, and eafily feduces, Repafts ferve no longer the End of Nourifh- 
ment, but of Gluttony and Debauchery. Mulic, whofe original Defign was to calm the Emo- 
tions of the Heart, ferves now to kindle up the moft fhameful Paflions. A fincere Attachment 
to the Rites, is now degenerated into Oftentation, Grimace, and fuperttitious Vanities, Diffimula- 
tion and Chicane, havé tuined Wifdom out of Doors. I would willingly know if Tricking, OF 
tentation, Gallantry,and Intemperance, are goad Leffons for a People? Arc thele the Means of 
keeping them in their Duty? Surely not ; and one needs not be aftonifhed that they make a new. 

Progrels in Crimes every Day of their Lives, What I wifh for is, that your Zeal for your Peo- 

ple and the Gocd of your State, may fet you upon remedying thefe Dilorders as foon as poffible. 

After he has fharply expofed’ the bad Confequences of Shy whang’s ambitions Expeditions, he 
makes the Application and goes on. 

I hear of nothing at prefent,.but military Expeditions, Tere Fortrefles are built, and there the 
Barbarians are attacked: Such a People has fubmittcd, and we are going to attack fuch another. 
The Hyong nit are terrified, and we have burnt (§) their Long sing. Thefe Defigns are ap- 
plauded by. all your Council: For my fhare, I can ealily fee how certain of your Minifters and 
Officers may find their Account in all thefe: But is thisfor the Good of your Empire? I main- 
tain it isnot. When you can enjoy a profound Peace, needlefly to involve yourfelf in foreign 


Wars, to make ufelefs Conquefts, and to drain your own State, is not to act as the Father of your 
People 


“Ty Nature. Te is @fing, fay the Commentators, fo far, as it comes from Tyen: 
CH) Inclinations, Affcions, Paffions. and it is Sing fo far, as itcontlitutes Afan, 

- (f) Ming, the fame as above ; but here the Author applies Ming (§) A Glofs fays, that this was the Place, where thele Peo- 

Viz to right Reaton, accordingte ple perform’d their 7% to Tyen. [that is, made their Offering. 

the Book Chznz yong, which begins with thefe Words. Tyen Ming. See the Note, p. 302 ] 

chin eves fing. Tych minz, and Sing, have the fame Signification. 
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People. From an unbounded Ambition, or merely to gratify yourlelf, to irritate the iyo dt, 
who are willing to be at Peace with you, is to very ill to provide for the future Repote of your Frous 
tiers. Thefe Expeditions, tho’ attended with the delired Succefs, may realy he looked upon a: 
Misforiunes, which will draw with them.a long Train of Unhappinefs, ‘The Refentment of 
thefe Barbarians will continue, What will your Subjects who are their Neighbours futter here- 
after? and how many Alarms mutt your other Subjects feel ? Believe me, thefe are not the Means 
to prolong the Dynafty of the Han 

We {ee on all Hands, the forging of Cuirafies, the feowring of Swords, the tharpening of Arrows, 
and the bending of Bows. Nothing is met on the Roads, butArmies marching, and Waggons loaded 
with Provifions; but we meet them with Grief. Whatever may he told you to the contrary, thefe 
are the Sentiments of all, except a very few of your Subjeéts. And it appears to me, “to be fo 
much the better founded, in that the moft terrible Revolutions have becn produced by Wars. 
Isa Prince feen in any Difficulty? then bad Defigns begin to be hatched. Such a one poffeffes 
in the Heart of your Empire ten Cities, and almoft a hundred Leagues of Land: Yur Houle 
is then no longer in Safety: Take Care: Shi wbang was entirely taken up with his ambitious 
Projects. A Man of no Confequence at the Head of Troops, armed with almoft nothing but 
Sticks, gave the Signal, which haftened his Ruin. Now a-days, there are fome who want nei- 
ther Credit nor Power, and are much more to be dreaded... Think upon it, Prince; the greateft 
Revolutions often, depend on inconfiderable Circumftances. 


Frequent Remonftrances were made to the Emperor Vu ti, becaufe Lusury prevail- 


ed in his Reign, and Agriculture was vegledted. ‘Lhis Prince, one Day ad= 


drcffing himfelf to Tong fang fo, fad to him; I csant to reform my People ‘ 
© fuggeft to me the Means, and lay before me the Meafures you think maft pro- 
pers Tong fang fo anfavered him in Writing, in UR following Terins. 


IR, I might propofe Yau, Shun, Yu, Tang, Be. as Patterns for your Imitation, but their happy 

Reigns have been long over. Why fhould we go fo far back? Y will confine myfelf to Timés 
not fo remote, and to dorneftic Examples. I propofe to you thofe of Ven 21, whofe Reign was 
fo lately, that fome of our old Men have had the Happinefs to fee it. But Ver ti, when raifed to 
the high Dignity of (*) Lyen ¢/eand in Poffeffion of the vaft Empire of which you are now Matter, 
wore none but rough-fpun Cloaths without any Ornaments. His Drawers were made of an ill 
dreft Skin. An ordinary Belt ferved him/for keeping his Sword, His Arms had nothing in them 
that were curious ; his Seat was a very indifferent Matt; and his Appartments had no Furniture 
that was either coftly or glaring. The Ornaments and Riches of his Equipage, confifted in Bags 
full of ufeful Writings, with which he had been prefented; the Embellifhments of his Perfon 
were Wifdom and Virtue, and the Rules of his Conduct, Charity and Juftice. All the Empire 
endeavoured to imitate thefe aimable Examples with which they were charmed, 

Naw a-days, we fee Whine: uite different. Your Majefty is pent up within the vaft Circumfe- 
rence of a Palace, which of itlelf is a@large City; you undertake a prodigious Number of new 

*Buildings, and give each of them fine Nanies~ “Qn the left is the Palace of Fong chang: On the 
right that of Shing ming: So that in general, it is a Palace of a thoufand, or rather ten thoufind 
Gates. In your inner Apartments, your Wives are loaded with Diamonds and other precious 
Ornaments, Your Horfes are richly harnefied, and even the Collars of your Dogs are coftly, In 
fhort, you caufe Wood and Clay to be cloathed in Embroidery: Witnefs thefe theatrical Chariots 
whofe Evolutions you love fo well; every thing there is dazling, rich and curious: On this Side 
you caufe to be founded and ereéted Bells of a hundred thoufand Pound Weight: On the 
other Side you are making Drums, whofe Noife equals that of Thunder. In fhort, there is 
nothing to be feen but the Commedies and Dancings of the Daughters of Ching. 1 frankly own 
to you, Sir, that to behave thus, to carry Luxury to fuch an Excef(s, and yet to endeavour at the 
fame time, to inculcate upon your Subjects Frugality, Modefty, Temperance and Application to 
Agriculture, isto aim at an Impofiibility. 

If then, your Majefty confults me in good earnclt ; if you really defign to follow my Advice, 
or at leaft want to know my Opinion, I would advife your Majefty to bring together all that 
Trumpery of vain Ornaments; to pile them up in a Square, and then {ct them on Fire, that all 
the Empire may be witnefs of. your Reformation. If you begin thus, you may become a fecond 


Yau, or another Shun. Our I king fays; “© There are cettain Points fo effential, that when they 


are perfectly obferved, the reft follow a-courfe.” 

Ching te fyew fays of this Piece: So was a little tefty, he had his own ‘Way of reprefenting 
Things: But he was otherways, an upright, fincere, and an able Man: Vi ti employed him a long 
time, » : 


(*) That is Emperor: TI have before explained the Litera] Meaning of this Exprefion. 
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Under the fame Emperor Vu ti, Kong fun hong his Minifler of State pro 
that ee. Boanld be probibited the Ufe i the Bow Le ee nee 
Deliberation fhould be made ou thts Head. U kyew prefented a Writing to the 
Emperor, t7 cehich he gave his Opinion againft it. The Extral of his Dit 
courfe 7s as follows. 


1. CHI I” HANG, during his Reign, made fuch a Prohibition. His true Motive for making 
\” it was to prevent the Revolts, of which he had fome Reafon to be afraid ; it is true, he made 

a Handle of another Pretext: Some Quarrels happened, in which, fome‘on both Sides were killed 
He then gave out that it was in Order to prevent thefe Diforders, that he publifhed this Prohibi- 
tion, which was obferved with Rigour, but did not at all prevent thefe Commotions. All the 
Difference was, that they then fought Hand to Hand with Spades, or fuch like Inftruments of 
Handy-cfaft or Agriculture. .Shi whang was likewife unfuccefsful in preventing that which was 
his true Motive for making this Prohibition. Notwithftanding of this Order, he was beaten by 
the Forces of a very inconfiderable Perfon, who were rather armed with Staves then Weapons; arid 
foon after he himlelf loft his Empire. 2. There are at prefent, fay fome, a great many Robbers 
and this Prohibition will diminifh their Numbers, or at.leaft render them, lefs hurtful: But it will 
be fo far from anfwering this End, it will even deftroy it. The Wicked will break this as: 
well as other Laws, and the Virtuous alone will obferve it. They will thereby be out of a Con-. 
dition to give good Advice to the Bad, who -will foon become more infolent. 3. The intended 
Prohibition is againft the Cuftom of our ancient Emperors, who. were fo far from depriving their 
Subjects of the Ufe of the Bow and Arrow, that they recommended to them the Ufe of both 
and appointed proper Times for that Exercife, We read in the Book of Rites: “© When a Son is 


born into a Family, a Bow and fitrow are hung before the Gate.’”” 


Under the Emperor Swen ti, xew Eftablifhments were made, and the Lands upon 
‘ the Frontiers towards the Hyong nu, ‘were cultivated. Upon thefe laft df= 
puting the Grounds, there was a Battle. Several Chinefe were made Prifo- 
ners, and foo fet at liberty. Some puhihe laying hold upon that Opportu- 
nity, and for engaging Swen ti to make War. Whey fyang, one of his Miz 
uiltors, oppofed this, and, ia order to diffwade the Emperor from i; ‘made the 
folloring Difcourfe. ea ae eae 


7 HEN there are Commotions, or Rebellions ina State, andif, they can be quelled only by 
W the Force of Arms:; in fuch a Cafe, War is juftifiable.. When an Enemy unjuftly in- 
vades a Kingdom, makes a great Ravage, and will hearken tono juft Terms; to take Arms then 
tor the Defence of our Country, is entering into a neceffary War. When the Difference is 
about Trifles, when Pride and Jealoufy has a greater fhate in the Refentment than Intereff, it is 
a War of Anger and Frenzy. When the Defire of being:enriched with Sts Spoils, is the Motives 
of invading an Enemy's Country, it is then a War of Avarice, Laftly, if it is only to acquire 
Glory, to thew a Superiority, or to humble a Rival; itis a War of Vanity and Ambition, -In 


_ the two firft Cafes,'a People feldom fucceeds, but in the two laft, never, This is what iscommonly 


faid, and thiscommion Opinion of Men is faunded upon the ordinary Conduct of Tyen. But it is 
vifible that the Hyang ni have no Intention to attack us: They have made noIrruption upon our Ter 
ritories: They have indeed difputed a Piece of Ground, upon which our People intended to make 
a Settlement. The Difpute grew warm: Some Prifoners were made: But they were afterwards 
very handfomly fet. at Liberty: So that it isnot worth while totake any farther Notice of it. 

Neverthelets, I underftand that your great Officers of War prefs you to put them at the Head 
of Troops, in order to march into the Country of the Hyong nd. If your Maijefty confent to 
this, what Name will you give this War? In my Opinion it will neither be juft nos neceffary, 
Befides, your People, efpecially thofe on that Quarter, are already fo miferable, that the Father and 
the Son are reduced to make Ufe of the fame wretched Habit: I know not how many People live 
upon Roots, and wild Herbs, What will be the Confequence, if you march thither a numerous 
Body of Men? Even tho’ they may be victorious, their Vietory will be more deftructive than it 
can be ufeful, I¢ is faid, (*) that Wars are followed by badand barren Years. It Is likewife faid, that 
this procceds from the Inclemency of their Seafons, introduced by the Groans and Sighs of People 
ruined by the Confequences of Wars. But if Famine fucceeds to War, let us fuppofe, that 
it is by aufelefs foreign Conqueft being made; will not that occafion a vaft deal of Diforder at 
IIome? For my thare, I believe this is fo much the more to be dreaded as the Governors of your 
Provinces, and even the Men who are in the moft exalted Stations about your own Perfon, are 
very ill chofer: Becaufe Corruption and Diforder thereby encreafe every Day: Becaufe it is no 
tare thing for d Son to kill his Father, a younger, his elder Brother, and a Wife, her [Jutband. 
This very Year, two hundred and twenty two Crimes of this kind have happened. 

Tho’ there were no other Diforders or Troubles to be feared, can this Evil of itflf be looked 
uipon as Slight? And yet your Officers, without giving themfelves any Trouble, prefs you to 


bring into the Ficld an Army, on a.very trifling Occafion, againft thefe foreign Barbarians. This 
Is 


Cy A Glos fays, that this ina Word of Lav th, who Hved inthe Omecf Conta, and whom the sot Zax made their Ucad. 
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is not the Thing that prefles moft. Confuglus underftanding that one of the Ki, when ready to die, 
difcovered great Fear, leaft his Family fhould fuffer by the Spite of a certain Chwen yu. Why does 
he not rather dread, faysthe Philofopher, the Diforders which he leaves in it? I would willingly 
fay as much to them, who advife you into a War at prefent. Iam far from being of this Opi- 
nion: I conjure you at leaft, before you come to any Refolution, to delibetate maturely with the 
Hew of Ping chang, and Ping ngen, and Lo chang, and others of their Character. If they 
incline for War, let it, in Gods Name, be carried on, 


On Occafion of an Eclipfe of the Sun and an Earthquake, the Emperor Ywen ti 
publifhed @ Declaration, ordering the Defeéls of the Government to be expofed j 
and Quang hong, who «vas then Po fe, prefented the following Difcourle to the 


Emperor. . 


IRE! Behold what are the prefent Mannefs of your Empire. Riches are in great requeft; 
Virtue, almoft in none. Uprightnefs, Modefty, Temperance, are rare, efpecially at Court. 
The moft natural, and the moft common Laws are overthrown. Alliance carries it from Blood. 
Your neareft Relations are nothing in Comparifon to certain remote Allies; ‘The greateft Num- 
ber of your Minifters and Officers, itudy only the Grimace of Complaifance, and how to enrich 
themfelves by your Indulgence. Such is the State of Things. And fuch is the Source of thofe 
Calamities that afli€t your Empire. This is what you muft endeavour to remedy ; otherways, 
your (*) Amnefties are ufelefs. 

The Court is commonly the Pattern of the People’s Manners. Wheit your great Men, not 
only live in a mutual good Underftanding, but even yield to one another on certain Occafions, 
Difputes and Quarrels will very foon become rare among their Interiors. Robberies and Out- 
rages will foon ceafe, by the great Men becoming charitable and liberal. In fhort, let Juftice, 
Temperance, Modefty, and Humanity obtain at Court; Unanimity will foon reign among the 
People. They will excite one another to follow fo fair Examples. By thefe Means our wileit 
Princes, without ufing aloft any Severity, have made Virtue flourifh, But if Vice reigns at 
Court, it diffufes itfelf thro’ the reft of the Empire fo cafily, that if there is among the Peo- 
ple the leaft (+) Coldnefs or Mifunderftanding, it immediately improves into Difputes and Quar- 
rels, Haughtinefs among the Great, is always productive of Infolence among the Small; If great 
Officers are feen to affect an independant Authority, to abufe the Favour, and make a Traffic un- 
known to him, of the Authority, of their Prince: Ina fhort Time, nothing will be heard of 
among the People, but Robberies, Rapines, and Fa¢tions. But at prefent &c. (+) 

If then Vice reigns throughout the whole Empire, in Spite of both Amneflies and Chattife- 
ments: It is not Tyen that occafions it, but the wrong Meafures that are taken to prevent them. 
T have found out feveral Paffages of Antiquity to this Purpofe. A Prince of Ching made great 
Account of fuch as were ftrong and hardy. Ina fhort Time, he had a good Number of Subjects, 
who could each of them fubdue a Tyger. Mi kong Prince of T/in, above all Things efteemed 
thofe who were capable of an inviolable Affeétion to his Perfon. And there were foon feveral 
found, who puthed their Attachments to him fo far, as to kill themfelves when he died. A Prin- 
cefs of T/in loved the U; the People immediately gave into a thoufand Superftitions, A Hew of 
Tin wasa great Occonomift: All his People were the fame. Tay vang was Humanity and Good- 
nef itfelf: Thus, there was no fuch Thing as Revenge heard of amongtt his Subjects: But each 
eafily forgave his Neighbour, To judge by thefe Inftances, wiil it not fairly follow, that fuch as 
the Prince and the Court are, fuch commonly are his Subjects ? 

Your Majefty, whom the Admonitions of Heaven have infpired with a refpectful Dread, and 
whofe Compaftion for your Subjects is redoubled, has done well to begin, by reforming your felf : 
You have put a Stop to the ufelefs and fumptuous Works begun at Kan fwen, You have aban- 
doned the Expeditions, you defigned againft Chu yay. How much Joy has your Declaration 
upon thefe two Points caufed thro’ the whole Empire? Perfevere in thele fair Paths, Enquire 
into whatever calls for a Reformation in your Court. When your Family is once well regulated, 
extend your Cares farther. In what regards Mufic and Poetry, confine yourfelf to the Tafte of 
Ya and (||) Song ; let it be grave, ferious, and inftructive. Shun thofe of Ching and Wey. Opena 
large Door for Remonflrances: Seek out for Men of Merit: Above all, honour thofe who are 
difinterefted, upright, and fincere. And banifh from your Court all Flatterers. Apply your felf to 
the reading of our King, examine the Pradtice of the happieft Ages, In this Manner, ftudy 


whatever is humane and natural in Government, and what produces Union and Peace. In fort, ° 


endeavour by fetting them the fair Example of your Virtues, to reform the Jdeas and correct the 
Vices of your Subjects, And at leaft, let all your Empire fee, that Wifdom and Virtue alone, can 
recommend a Man at your Court. 

The Emperor Kang hi's Remark.| This Difcourfe may be called a good one, both for its Senfe 
and Expreffion, There is not one Word but has its Meaning, 


(*}) Om occafion of fome Singular Event, the Emperors par- (t) He repeats here more atlength, what he had faid in th 
don certain Criminals. This Cuftom flill ‘holds, and is called Beginning about the Manners of ie Court, and chen pices 
Ta be, or the great Pardon. . : i) Names of Chapters in the Si ding. 

(1) The Chineye Expreffion is: Change of Colour. 


Vou. I. 6H There 
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There ssn the fame Book another Difcourle of the fame Author to the foremens 
tioned eens Ywen ti. This Prince had tavo Faults to corrett, the firft was 
He was rrefolute aad beftowed all his Favours on the Relations of the Queen, 
avho abufed her Traft. For awhichi reafon Quang heng in the prefent Difcourfe, 
touches on tevo Points, that are effential to all Perfons, but more efpecially fo 
toa Prince. The firfl, is to know his weak Side, and to corre it: the 
fecond, to regulate his Family. ; 


EF ORE he direélly enters upon the Subjedt, he exhorts Ywen #7 to ftrengthen himéelf in 
) the laudable Paffion he had of worthily fuftaining the Glory of his Anceftors, of advancin 
more and more the profperous State of the Empire he held from them, and of fecuring it to he 
Defcendants. "T'was thus, fays he, that Ching vang did; he hadealways in his Mind the Virtues 
and Example of Ven wang his Grand-father, and of V# vang his Father. His own Reign was 
full of Happinefs and Glory: But when Encomiums were made upon it, he attributed all hie 
Honour to his Anceftors, faying, that alt he did was but following their Views, and imperfedtl 
imitating their Examples Thus, he always’ deferved the Favour of Shang tyen, and the Affiftance 
of Quey fhin. , Ae : 

After this Exordium, Quang beng explains’ what he means by a Man’s underftanding his own 
(*) Nature and correcting it, and in what Manner he ought to be underftood, Every one fays he. 
ought carefully to examine what he poffeffes in too large or too {canty a Degree; then to cut of 
from one Part, in order to add to the other. For Inftance, Perfons who have naturally a great 
deal of Wit, or who have acquired a’great Compafs of Knowledge, are liable to be diftraéted 
amidft a great variety of Views, They ought to guard againft this. Thofe on the contrary, whofe’ 
Experience is finall, and whofe Capacity is but moderate, ought to dread, leat a goad many things, 
even of Importance, may efcape them, Thefe Defeéts they muft fupply as well as they can, Men’ 
brave and vigorous ought to be afraid, and guard againft their being violent, Perfons who are gen- 
tle, good, and compaflionate, ought to guatd againft Weaknefs, Irrefolution, &c, : 

Asto the fecond Head, he fays nothing but what [ have (+) mentioned before, He only 
endeavours to make his Prince fenfible of what Confequence it isto him, to regulate his Favours 
in the beft manner, and not to give much way to particular Inclinations againft his real Inter~ 
eft, and to the Prejudice of his own Blood. : . 


There is in the fanie Book a@ third Difcourfe of Quang heng’s addrefed Ra ‘Ching ti, the Son and 
| Succeffor of Ywen ti, san ia 

HIS Prince had newly mounted the Throne. Quang heug'in.a: very fhort Exordium, 

' praifes the filial Piety he had fhewn. , After which, he exhorts him to increafe the good 
Foundation he already had by his (¢) Application, For this End he principally recommended two 
Things. 

The firft is, carefully to fortify himfelf againft a Paffion for Women. Upon this he {peaks of 
Marriage, as neceflary to accomplifh the Will of Zyex, and of the Preference which ought to be 


given to the Virtue of one Woman, befides the other Qualities the may poffefs, He cites the 


Encomiums beftowed by the Shi ding, upon the Wife of Ven vang, who was of no {mall Ait 
tance to him to make Virtue flourifh. We puts him in Mind by way of Contraft, of the fatal 
Confequences, which the Paffion of fore Princes for fome particular Coucubines was attended 
with. He invites him to read Hiftory, to be the more fully convinced that the Ruin of Dynaf- 
ties had moft frequently taken, its Rife from this. 

The fecond Thing which Quang heng recommends to the young Emperor Ching #1, is, the fre- 
quent reading of the King, upon which he makes an Encomium, It 1s, fays he, a Summary, or 
an Abridgment of the Words and Aétions of the ancient Sages. One cannot enter too deeply 
into its Meaning: There all the Duties are marked out, both with Regard to Tyen and Man: 
In thort, every thigg that a Prince ought to do in order to render his Subjects happy. He ends by 
exhorting him to acquit himfelf worthily of the (||) great Ceremony which he was foon to per- 
form: And to give, by that firft publick Action, an Idea of what was to be expected from him, 
in the following Part of his Reign. 


I was willing to infert bere the Extract of three Difcourfes of Quang Heng, the two fir/t addrefid 
to the Emperor Ywen ti, and the third to Ching ti bis Succeffor : but I thought I ought not Jor 
that reafon to omit a Piece of another Author under Ywen ti, bis Name was Kong yu, on occa- 

' fron of a bad Year, addrefi'd this Emperor, exhorting bim to imitate the Temperance, Fru- 
gality, aud Modelty of the Ancients. 


MONGST the Ancients, every thing was determined by certain Rules: In the Palace 
of our Emperors, the Number of Women never exceeded nine, and that of the Horfes, 
cight. The Walls were handfome and in good repair, but without Ornaments. The Wood was 


clean 
7) Quan heng ules the Exprediion Sing or Nature. But Ching (t} It was, fays a Glofs, the Charadler of Ywer ti. : 
te few Tavs upon this Paflige; that by this Expreftion, 1s (t) The Chineé fays literally, tho’ you have natural Capacity, 
underilood the Nature or Temper thatdepends upon Organs and Sin, I wif that you would add a Heart, Shing, Six Svint. 
Matter, Ele does not fpeal here of thac Nature Size, or natural (Il) Te was chat, of which Confucius fays; The Tend is to ha- 


Reafun, which is ally nied the Order or Law of Ten. ~ nour the lupreme Lord, or the jupreme Emperor Shang ti. 
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clean and ,fmooth, but without Sculpture. The fame Simplicity was obfervable in their Chariots 
and all their Moveables. The Circumference of their Park was but for a few Leagues, and the 
Entrance of it free to all Degrees of People. ‘heir Revenue was the Tythe of the Grounds, 
which was all that ever was paid them. Every Family furnifhed three Days Work of a Man in 
a Year, and that was all the Average they had. The perfonal Eftate of the Emperor was a hun- 
dred Leagues of Ground: From the relt he drew the Tythe. Every Pamily was at its own 
Eafe: And thefe fortunate Times are highly celebrated by fine Odes. 

In Times more modern, our Anceftors Kau tii, Hyau wen, and Hyau king, fell into a pretty 
clofe Imitation of Antiquity. Their Women never exceeded Ten, and the Horfes in their Sta- 
bles a Hundred;- The Emperor Hyau wen, approached the moft near to the ancient Simplicity. 
His Habits were of a coarfe plain Stuff, and his Breeches of ill dreft Leather. Never did Gold. 
Silver, or Carvings appear upon his Moveables, Things are much changed fince. Not ohly every 
Emperor -has exceeded his Predeceflor in Expences, but Luxury has crept into all the Orders 
of the Empire. The Queftion now is, who fhall be moft richly cloathed, moft finely accoutred, or 
who fhall -have the handfomeft Sword, or the fineft Sabre. In fhort, every one without any 
Ceremony, ufes what before was only proper for the Sovereign to wear. Thus fhould the Emperor 
appear to give an Audience, or march out for any Ceremony, were it not for fone other Circum- 
ftaaces, he could {carce be diftinguithed. This indced is a great Diforder, and the worft of it is, 
that it is not perceived. 

Formerly Chau kong, Prince of L#, when the Rights of the Emperor were laid before him, 
that he might be infpir'd with the Refpect due to his Sovercign, “* How do I aét contrary to them,” 
fays he? He himfélf alone, was blind to his own Conduét. Now a-Days, how many imitate 
him? The Ta j# encroaches upon the Chu hew: The Chu bew acts like a petty Emperor, and 
the Emperor himfelf, a good deal exceeds what Reafon prefcribes. he Evil is great, and may 
already pafs.as inveterate, But if there is a Remedy, it,is you, O Prince, alone that mutt apply it, 
If there is a Poffibility to recall former Times? your Example muft do it. I fay, if they can be 
recalled, for according to my fall Meafure of Underftanding, it appears impoffible to put things 


upon the ancient footing. But we ought to come aé near them as we can. a 


As for what regards your Palace as it is at prefent, it 1s a determin’d Point: You cannot touch it. 


But you will find, if you pleafe, enough to retrench from other Things. Formerly, as now, 


the Kingdom of Jf wrought the Stuffs and Habits for the Court. Three Otficers were exprefsly 
deputed for this, and they fupplied the reft: But then thefe Stuffs and Habits, amounted only to 
ten great Bales. At prefent, thef¢ Stuffs employ in the fame:Kingdom, Officers and Workmen 
without Number, ‘This fingle Article, amounts.annually to fome {cores of (*) Wan, The Move- 
ables of Gold and Silver for the Court, are wrought at Shd and Quang han. ‘Thefe are computed 
to amount to five hundred an in the Year. The Expences of the Overfeers of your Work 
about the Court, and the Workmen, either employed for your Self or the Queen, amount annu- 
ally.to five thoufand Wa@y:--You maintain in your Stables near Ten thoufand Horfes ; thefe con- 


fume a great deal of Corn. There goes frequently from your Queen (I have feen it my felf more: 


than once) Fables, not only rich and: wel ‘Appoin ed, but even loaded with Veffels of Gold and 
Silver. Thefe are Prefents fhe makes to‘fomé eda other; and'often to People whom it does 
not become her to treat with {9 much’Honour. What*will the- Amount of-yout Queens Expen- 
ces be? I cannot exadtly tell; but they muft be very great! In the mean Time, your People are 
in Mifery. A great Number of your poor Subjeéts are dying of Famine. Many Coarfes lie 
above Ground expofed to the Dogs; and this too happens, while your Stables are full of Horfes 
who feed upon Corn, and are fo plump and wanton, for the moft Part, that either to take down 
their Fat or their Mettle, they muft every Day have a breathing. Ought Things to go thus under 
a Prince, whom Tyen, [Heaven] by placing on the Throne, has appointed as the Father and Mo- 
ther of his People? Is that Zyew then become blind ? 

Thefe exceffive Expences began properly under (+) /# ti. He filled his Palace with all the hand- 
fome Girls he could gather from all Quarters of his Empire, they amounted to Five thoufand. 
Under Chaz 1, who was young and weak, Ho guang had all the Authority, . This’ Ho guang was 
ignorant both of Reafon and Religion, After he had heaped up in the Palace ‘a ufelef§ Mafs of 
Gold, Silver and Jewels, he made a curious Search after Birds, Fifhes, Turtles, Oxen, and extraor- 
dinary Horfes, Tygers, and even Leopards, with other fuch wild Beafts ; all to fupply Ponds and 
a Menagery, which was in the Infide of the Palace to divert his Women. _ An indecent Thing, 
if ever any was fo contrary to the Will of Tyen, and I even believe, notwithftanding of what 
Ho quang pretended, contrary to the Orders that Vé ti had left him on his Death-bed. 

Since that Time, the Evil has increafed. Under Swen ti the moft Women were entertained, 
Such a Chu few would have had a hundred, and all the rich Menas many. Within Doors, Num- 
bers of Women had fcarce any other Employment than to bewail their Fate, and to vent a thou- 
fand Imprecations. Without, appeared a Company of ufelefs Men. An Officer, for Inftance, 
of an ordinary Rank, entertained for his Diverfions, fome Dozens of C@medians. In the mean 
Time, the People fuflered: Multitudes died; and one would have faid, that all Endeavours had 
been ufed to people Tombs, and to dilpeople the World. The Court was the Source of this 


Evil, but it is now become almoft general. Every one {ets it up asa kind of a Law for himeelf, - 


that 


(*) A Wan Is 10,000 Ounces of Silver, (1) This is only tobe underftood with refpe€t to the Dynalty 
of the Hav. 
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that he fhould follow what had been in Vogue for fo many Reigns, This is the prefent State of 
Things, and I cannot think upon it without the moft fenfible Grief. 

I conjure your Mujefty, to goa little farther back than thefe latter Reigns, to examine with At- 
tention, and to imitate the laudable Frugality of fome of your Anceftors, to cut off two Thirds 
of the Expences of your Court, in Moveables, Habits, and Equipages. 

The Number of the Children you may hope for, does not depend upon the Number of your 
Wives. You may chufe from among them a Score of the moft Virtuous, and fend the reft off i 
Search of Hufbands: Forty Horfes are fufficient for vour Stables, Of all the vaft Parks you now 
poffefs, if you pleafe, you may referve one: Give the reft to he cultivated by poor People, Ina 
Time of fuch Mifery and Barrennefs as the prefent, are not the Retrenchments I propofe, indi 
penfible Duties? Can you be fenfible of your People’s Sufferings, and not endeavour effectually to 
remove them? Would that be to anfwer the Defigns of (*) Tyen? That Tyen, when he makes 
(+) Kings, does it for the good of the People, His D-fign, doubtlefs, never was, to place a Man in 
that Station, that he might divert himfelt as he pleafed. Don’t prefume too much, fays the Sh¢ 
hing, to thofe who reign, upon what Tye has done in your Favour. You may meet witha trou- 
blefome Reverfe. To difcharge the Duty of a King, is not fo eafy a Matter. (+) Shang ti exa- 
mines you very ftri€ty. Don’t divide your Heart. 

A Ghofi.) Yiwen ti took this Remonftrance fo well, that he retrenched his Habits, his Moveables 
and his Horfes: And forbad that any of the Beafts in his Menagery to be fed with Flefh. 
difmiffing all his Comedians ; and giving to the People great Part of his Parks. ‘ 


Under the Emperor Swen ti, when they were Deliberating about the Means of 
laying up Provifions for the <rmies on the Frontiers: Chang chang propofed 
that Criminals, with an Exception of fome Crimes, might have it in their power 
to redeem themfelves by Furnifhing a certain Quantity of Grain: Upon this 
Syau Whang chi, made the following Remonftrance, 


‘ HE People at the fame time, have in their Hearts two Principles very oppofite, the one of 
T Good, the other of Evil. They have a Stock of Goodnefs and Juftice, but they have 
likewife, a Fund of Avarice and Intereft; againft both which, they ought to be fortified by In- 
ftructions and by Laws. Yau, as great a Prince as he was, during the Courfe of his Reign, never 
could extirpate from the Hearts of his Subjects all Paffion and all Intereft: But he took hiv 
Meafures fo well, that Paffion and Injuftice yeilded to Reafon and Equity. Under the deftructive 
Reign of Ky¢, Corruption, tho’ at the greateft Height, had never entirely ftifled in the Hearts of 
the People, the Principles of Virtue and Equity, but that of Avarice was their Predominant. 
This is properly the Difference betwixt thefe two Reigns; a Difference, to which thofe who are 
intrufted with Rule cannot enough attend. 

It is propofed to your Majefty, that thofe convicted of certain Crimes, may be permitted to 
ranfom theméelves, by furnifhing a Quantity of Corn, This I cannot approve of, for when two 
Men are equally guilty, why fhould the one efcape becaufe he is rich, and the other die becaufe he 
is poor? Shall the Heinoufnefs of Crimes then no longer be the only Rule of Punithment? 
Shall Poverty and Riches have any Share in it? Are we then henceforward to fee two Laws efta- 
blithed, where indeed there is but one? This isa Diforder which mutt infallibly be attended by 
another. For as foon as this Innovation is known, where is the Son, or where is the Brother, 
that to ranfom the Life of his Father, of his Brother, or any other of his Relations, will not ufe 
allimaginable Methods to fave them? Their Hopes of Succes will render them blind to Danger: 
What a Source of new Crimes will this afford? For one Man whofe Life Money will fave, 
there will be ten who will lofe theirs under the Punifhment. This is, at the fate Time, to wea- 
ken the Love of Virtue andthe Force of our Laws. When thefe Bafes of Government are once 
ruined, I doubt much, if your Minifters, let them be as able as Chew kong and Chaw kong, can 
ever re-eftablifh them. 

In former Days, the Granaries of the Prince were open to the Subje&t, Did they want? He 
furnithed wherewithall to fupply their preffing Neceffities. If thcy were free of all thefe Ne- 
ceflities? He allowed his People to live in Plenty. We read in the Shi ding thefe Words: Have 
Pity upon thofe poor People who fuffer. Apply yourself to fuccour then preferably to us. In this Paf- 
fage the Princes addrefled Tyen: And thus the Poet chufes to exprefs their Goodnefs and Compaf- 
fion for their People. But we find at the fame Time, a fuitable return of Zeal on the People’s 
Part for their Sovereign. The Poct makes them fpeak thus: Water, inflant/y Water ; and render 
Jertile the Domain of’ our Prince; then extend that Bleffing to our Lands. Tho’ our Times fall 
fhort of thofe of the Ancients, the Zeal of your Subjeéts ftill fubfifts: They are loaded with 
Duties to fupply the Exigencies of our Frontiers: A Poll Tax is added to the Tax; your Sub- 
jeéts fuffer a great deal, and are not infenfible of their Mifery: Notwithftanding of which, they 
make it their Duty to ffrnith all the neceflary Charges. Nobody remonftrates againft thele ; 
they being, the ordinary Means of providing for the Safety of States. But for the Method that is 
now propofed, it isa dircét Breach of the Laws: It naturally tends to make ten Men perith for 
one, there is no Choice to be made. Your Virtues, Sir, and the Care you have taken for the 
Inftruétion of your People, have put Things upon fo good a Footing, that your Government will 
refle@ no Difhonour upon Yau and Shun; but you would degenerate, fhould you follow the 
Council that has been given you. The 

(") Heaven, (+) The Chinefe {ays Shing jin. (t) The Cupreme Emperor, 
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The Effeel of this Difcoarfe.] Swen ti laid this Difcourfe before Chang-Chang, who notwith- 
ftanding perfifted in his former Opinion, which drew a Reply from Syau whang chi, wherein 
he expofed at large the Inconveniences that had followed upon a like Experiment. This 
Reply made the Emperor drop the Project of Chang-Chang. 


4 Remonttrance of Lyew hyang to the Emperor Ching ti, épon the extravagant 
Expences he had been at, and cabich he fiill continued to lay out upon In- 
terment of the Princes of his Honfe. 

IR; I find in our J Aing this Maxim, which is principally calculated for Princes. ‘¢ You 
live happy; do not forget, your Happinefs may foon change. You find yourfelf now fettled 
on the highelt Pinacle of Fortune, remember that you may tumble down.” This is the way to 
render thé Repofe you now enjoy in your own Perfon durable, and to tranfmit the high Station 
you now fill to the Defcendants of your Family. A wife Prince cannot do better than to examine 

Hiftory, and attentively to weigh the different Events which are there pointed out, and to trace 

back and to found their Springs, to diftinguifh what is worthy of Praife or Blame, that he may 

the better profit by what he reads. By this he will, at leaft, have one Advantage, that he can rea- 
dily point out this Truth, fo proper to infpire witha refpectful Dread ; That there never was, till 
this Day, a Family to which Tyex has for ever affured the Empire. 

Confucius reading the Shi hing, and coming toa certain Paffage in the Ode, which is intitled 
Ven vang ; “ How terrible, cried he, with a Sigh, are the Judgments of Tye! And how great is 
this Truth; That the firft Care of a Man ought to be, to leave, as an Inheritance to his Defcen- 
dants, a large fhare of Virtue!” How true is it, that without it, all other Goods are ufelefs and 
tranfitory? If yen had ordered it otherwife, how could Princes have been kept in their Duty ? 
Or how could Subjects have been animated to Virtue? Thus fpoke Confi¢zus, in bewailing the 
Lot of the Wi t/z, and that of the Ing, who were become Subjects of the Chew. Yau him(elf, that 
wife, that virtuous Prince, could not render his Son capable of the Empire, and chofe another for 
his Succeffor. Yuand Tang, in Spite of all their Cates, could not perpetuate Virtue in their 
Houtc, and the Empire paffed to another Family. How many Changes of Dynafties have hap- 
pened fince that Time! Kau ti, the Founder of yours, feeing himfelf Mafter of the Empire, en- 
tertained the Thought of removing his Court to Lo yang(a). Lyew king reprefented to him, how 
needle that Expence would be. Kaz tr immediately defifted, and fixed his Court at Quang chong. 
There he frequently called to mind the. Fates of the Dynafties of Chew and Tfin. This firft, faid 
he, had many great Princes, to whom I cannot, I cannot be compared. It has, however, at laft 
degenerated, and is now loft, ' The laft had only two Princes, both without Virtue, fo it was foon 
atan End. Full of thefe Thoughts, he carefully avoided the Faults of Z/iz, and applied himéelf, 
as much as Circumftances would allow him, to imitate the firft Chew, In fhort, during his whole 
Reign, he was extremely attentive, vigilant, and circumfpect, That wife Prince underftood in 
its full Extent, what I have cited from Confucius. 

Hyau wen being at(*)Pa lin, in examining the Situation of the Place ; finding'that on the North 
Side the Mountain was not-very fteep, appeared very uneafy and thoughtful: Then addreffing 
himfelf to the great Men who were. about.him, he told them the Reafons. I am thinking, fays 
he, how I may beft fecure from Infults the Tomb.of (4) Kau t/d ; and I am contriving for that 
Effeét a Pile of the largeft and hardeft. Stone, with the beft Cement that can be made. 

Chang che foi anfwered :. “« If there is nothing in the Tomb to excite Avarice, if it had all the 
“ Thicknefs and Solidity of Mount Nan, it is the fame thing, as if it had many Openings. If 
* there is nothing in it to prompt Avarice, it is fecure without a Rampart”. And, indeed, what 
has a Prince to dread after Death? But it is otherwife with his Family and the State. Their 
Profperity and their Ruin depend upon many Things. This demands our Precaution ; the little 
Expreffion, Chang che fhi, is full of Meaning: It expreffes what I would fay. Hyau wen underftood 
it well, and left off his intended Expences, 

Formerly, fay our Books, the Corps of the Deceafed was cloathed in ftrong thick Habits, and 
placed in fome remote Spot built about with Faggots, without any other Security. .. Afterwards, 
fome wife Men judged it requifite to change this Cuftom, and brought in, Ufe the double Coffin. 
It is faid this Change was made under Whang ti, This Whang ti was himéelf buried under 
Mount Kyau: As Yau was upon Tfi in, Both their Burials were very frugal, and thejy Sepulchres 
no way magnificent. Shun was buried at Tjang #, without any other Attendants, but his two 
Wives. The Place of Y's Sepulchre is at Whey 42, without fo much a8,a:Tree gr swing round it. 

‘Where is the Sepulchre of Ching tang, and the other Emperors of his Dynafty? Neither Hiftory 
nor Tradition give us any Light into this Point. Ven vang, Vi vang, and Chew kong, have theirs 
at Pi, That of Ma kong King of Tfing is at Yong. That of Chu li tf at Vi kg. All their 

Tombs are very mean, and it was a wile Precaution which thefe Princes took in ordgring them to 

be fo. With refpeét to their Children or their Subje@ts, twas the Effeét of Wifdom and Piety 

in them, to conform themfelves to the Royal Intentions. . Chea kong was the younger Brother of 
the Emperor Vi vang. He was intrufted with his Funeral, and de rayed it ata very cheap Rate. 

Confucius buried his Mother at Fang, in an old Tomb only four Foot-high; but being much da- 

maged by the Rains, the Difciples of Confugius not only repaired, but embcllifhed it. Their 

‘Matter underftanding this, ““ Alas, cricd he, with Tears! Antiquity would not have acted thus.” 
A) Now Ho-nan fic in the Province of Ho-nan. | fame with Kai ti Yau awhane th 

‘The Name ui Place, where Kau t's Burying-Piace was. Delsily atthe Her na hate ae ie i, S ae 
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Yen lyu ki tle making a Journey into the Kingdom of Jf, his Son who was with him died on 
the Road as they returned, He caufed him to be buried in the Habits of the Seafon in a Graye 
not very deep, without any more Mold upon him, than was neceflary to thew that a dead Body 
had been buried in that Spot. This done, he faid, weeping for his Son ; “ It is the Fate of our 
‘* Bodies to return to Duit. It is an unalterable Decree that Rottenncfs fhall penetrate every 
where, whatever Precaution we ufe to prevent it.” The Place of his Son’s Birth was but 109 
Leagues diftant from that of his Death, His Father caufed him to be buried in the Spot where 
he died, without being at the trouble to (*) tranfport him to the burial Place of his Family 
Confrigins on a Journey, underftanding what Yen 4x had done and faid on this Head; He both 
approved and commended him, as being well verfed in the Rites. Configius was certainly a du- 
tiful Son; Yen /yw an affectionate Father: Shun and Yu loyal Subjects ; and Chew kong loved Vit 
vang as his elder Brother, and honoured him as his Emperor. Yet we fee that all thefe great Men 
as if they had a¢ted in Concert with one another, fhunn’d Magnificence and Expences in Funerals 
and upon Sepulchres. Was this Motive a mean Parfimony? Doubtlef$ not: Who dares to (uf 
pect them of that? But befides other Confiderations, they had this one, that they thereby lefs ex- 
pofed the Bodies of the Dead to the Infults of the Living. 

The King of Wen aéted quite otherwife; he erected to his Father, without much regarding 
the Rites, a Monument equally fumptuous and proud. Within ten Years he faw it demolithed 
and plundered by the People of Yue; the fame Thing happened to the five Kings of Tjin, ina 
Sepulchre where their dead Bodics were interred, together with a good deal of Riches. Thefe 
Riches were feen carried off, and the Remains of their Bodies were left in fo pitiful a Condition 
that one cannot think of it without Horror. At laft Shi whang, the King of T/iz, becoming 
Emperor, he chofe for his Sepulchre the Mountain Zz, whofe Foundation he caufed to dig, if we 
may fo fpeak, even to the (+-)'Center of the Earth. On its Surface he ereéted a Maufoleum 
which might pafs fora (t) Mountain. It was 500 Feet high, and at leaft half a League in Cir- 
cumference. On the Outfide was a vaft Tomb of Stone, where one might walk as eafily as in 
the largeft Hall. In the Middle was a fumptuous Coffin, and all around there were Lamps and 
Flambeaux, whofe Flames were fed by human Fat. Within this Tomb, there was upon one 


"Side a Pond of Quick-filver, upon which were fcattered Birds of Gold and Silver: On the 


other, acompleat Magazine of Moveables and Arms: Here and there were the moft precious 
Jewels in Thoufands. In fhort, the Magnificence and Riches, either of the Coffin, the Tomb 
or the Buildings wherein it was placed, is inexpreffible. He not only expended immenfe Sums upon 
it, but it coft him the Lives of a great many of his Subjects, Befides the People of his Palace 
who had perifhed there, the Workmen who had been buried alive were counted by (§) Wan. 
The People no longer able to fupport this Tyranny, all of a fudden run to Arms, upon the firft 
Signal of a Revolt. Thefe Works upon the Mountain Li were not yet finithed, when Chew 
chang encamped at its Foot; and foon after Hang fi rafed thefe valt Walls, burnt thcfe beauti- 
ful Buildings, penetrated into.that proud Monument, carried off all its Riches, and made that 
Sepulchre a Place of Horror: However the Coffin ftill remained there. Itis faid, a Shepherd 
fearching in the midft of thefe Labyrinths for a {tray Sheep, happened to drop fome Fire, which 
caught the Coffin and confumed it. Surely, never did any Prince carry his Magnificence farther 
than Shi whang, efpecially with regard to his Sepulchre. You fee what are the Confequences. 
Can any thing more difmal be conceived ? 

But to return, It is plain from Hiftory, that always where there was moft Virtue, there was 
leaft Pomp, even as to what related to Sepulchres : That thofe who are acknowledged, by all the 
World, to have been the moft underftanding of the Ancients, were the moft removed from 
Pomp: That thofe who valued themfelves upon their Magnificence on this Point, were fuch as 
had no Reputation, either as to Wildom or Virtue; and that thofe who had the fmalleft Share of 
both, always carried this Oftentation and Magnificence the fartheft: It appears, that the moft 
fumptuous and the moft rich Tombs and Myau, were foon pillaged and demolithed. Can one 
deliberate, after this, upon the Courfe that he is to follow? 

* There wvasa Time, when the Chew beginning to degenerate, gave into Luxury and Expences, 
The reft of the Government felt it. Ven Vang, a clear-fighted Prince, fucceeded them: He 
perceived the Caufe of the Evil: He applied a Remedy: He revived a decent Frugality: And 
fet the firtt Example himéelf. This Example had fuch an Effect, that it put the Government 
upon a right Footing: His Reign was flourifhing, and his Pofterity numerous; and it is his Me- 
mory which our Sb: déng, in: the Ode Se kan, celebrates, On the contrary, Nyen kong, King of 
Li, valucd himfelf upon ereéting fine Terraffes, inclofing vaft Parks, and magnificently adorning | 
the Halls of his Anceftors, He died without Pofterity, and the (iI) Chun fz does not fpare him. 
Will any one after this, prefer Pomp to Oeconomy? Your Majelty, at your Acceffion, thewed 
your Value for, and gave more than one Proof of, this laft Virtue. Your Moderation, efpecially, 
was admired, in the Conveniencies which you propofed to make at the ancient Sepulchre of your 
Family. You foon changed that Method in the new Sepulchre, that you have begun at Chang 
iii, What proud Terraffes, or rather what laboured Mountains! How many private Coffins 
have becn removed for it! We may count them by ten Thoufands, How much Moneys 
ecn 


(*) ‘This is commonly done ; all Perfons, of any Diflindlion, — ther it was a fingle Mafs, or confilted of many Buildings, a5 at 


never fuil to do itat this Day. prelent. 
(fh) The Chincée favs, to three Sources; no Doubt alluding ta —(§) A Wun is 10000. 
fome Fable, of which fam ignorant. {l) The Name of an antient Chinefe Book. 


(t) Phe Vext dees not very clearly exprefs the Form; whe- 
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been expended, and the Charges already amount to more than a hundred Van. The Dead hate 
you, the Living endure you, but murmur at you. The Breath of thefe Groans and Impreca- 
tions blafts the Seafons, and fterilizes the Ground. 

Lam a Perfon without Underftanding, but my way of Reafoning is this: If the Dead know 
what paffes here, furely, by difturbing fo many Coffins, you make a great many Enemies among 
them. Ifthe Dead are unconfcious of what is done on Earth, what End can thefe profufe Ex- 
pences upon the Sepulchre of one Man, ferve? Only one, which is, that they attract the Eyes of 
the Living, But Men of Wifdom and Virtue, far from approving thefe Expences, only behold 
them with Regret. A People which is harrafled, is far from relifhing fuch expenfive Leffons of 
filial Piety. We fhall {uppofe, that there are fome Perfons abandoned to Wildom and Virtue, - 
whofe Inclinations lead them to Pomp, that applaud this Undertaking. Is there any thing in 
fuch Applaufes that can flatter you? You, Sir, are naturally full of Goodnefs, Sincerity, and Up- 
rightnefs, Your Genius is Superior, and never was there a Prince more capable to refigét a Lu- 
ftre upon his Dynafty, or more clofely to follow, even the moft wile among our ancient Sages and 
ancient Emperors. Will you then, on the contrary, imitate the Faults of fo bad a Prince as Shi 
whang? Will you, like him, diftegarding the Repofe and Safety of your Empire, and the Senti- 
ments of every wife and virtuous Man, undertake thefe proud and ulelefs Works? Will you buy, 
at fuch a Price, the Applaufe of certain worthlefs Sycophants? Nothing can be more melancholy 
if you do, nor can I help blufhing in your behalf’ You have many other Patterns to follow ; 
amongft the Ancients, Whang ti, Yau, Shun, Yi, Tang, Viievang, Chew kong ; amonglt, thofe 
who are more modern, Vi kong, Yen lyu, Confucius, Sc. But without even going fo far back as 
them, you find in Hyau wen, who was one of your own Anceftors, an Example of this Kind, 
which you ought to follow; and in Sht whang one, which you ought to fhun. To conclude, I 
advife you to abandon the Works of Chang lin, to fix on the ancient Sepulchre of your Family, 
and to regulate by the Counfels of all your great Men the Accommodations which ought to be 
made there. 

A Glofi.| Ching ti, at firft, appeared touched with this Difcourfe of Lyew byang ; neverthelefs 
he did not follow his Counfel. 


Another Remonftrance of the fame Lyew hyang, to the ‘fame Emperor Ching ti, 
upon his abandoning the Government to the Relations of the Emprefs. 


IR; There is no Emperor, who does not with to maintain in his State good Order and Peace, 
S during his Reign ; and who does not propofe to tranfmit his Crown to his Defcendants; not- 
withitanding of which, great Revolutions are not rare: And it is ftill more frequent to fee, at 
leaft, dangerous Commotions in States. The moft ordinary and immediate Caufe of thefe Mis- 
fortunes is attributed, and I believe juftly too, to Princes giving, or at leaft permitting too great 
an Authority tocertain of their Subjects. This appears evident in a great Number of Examples 
which are furnifhed us, by the ancient Book (*) Chun ¢/yd. In Times nearer our own, Chau 
vang, King of Tfing, faw his Kingdom brought to the Brink of Ruin, by making his Uncles on 
the Mother's Side, too powerful.. However he was happy, in finding two faithful Subjects who 
fupported him. Eul hi, the Succeffor of Shs whang, gave himfelf entirely up to Chau kau, 
This laft begun, by removing from about his Perfon every one whom he fufpeéted : After which, 
he freely abufed his Power. A Revolt foon followed ; Eul fhi loft his Empire and his Life, at 
once. This Example is not ancient, fince to this Prince, who was the laft of the Dynafty of 
the Zin, the Dynafty of the Han fucceeded. : 

But this very Dynafty furnifhes us with an Example yet more recent: In the fecond Genera- 
tion, it faw itfelf at the Brink of Ruin. The Lyx, whom the Favour of the Emprefs, a De- 
fcendant of that Houle, had raifed, feiz’d the Helm of Government, and all Honours and Employ- 
ments were engrofled, either by them or their Creatures. They had the Command of the Troops, 
both to the North and South ; their Pride and their Haughtinefs even exceeded their Power, and 
they were within ane Step of mounting the Throne, which they were ready to take, when the 
Hew's of Kyang and of Chu bi, fupported by fomeothers‘of their Charaéter, with a Courage and Zeal 
worthy of themfelves, oppofed the Lyz, rooted them out, and confirmed the Throne to the Lyew(+) 

The Wang ({) are at this Time, what the Lyx were before. No lefs than 23 of them are 
raifed to the higheft Honours, One of them, who is Generaliffimo of your Troops, abfolutely and 
arbitrarily difpofes of every Thing. Five others, who are of the fame Family of the Lyaw, carry 
their Pride and their Infolence yet higher, They frequently cloak their Avattce,. Ga Vislenice 
and even fometimes the moft mean and the moft fhameful Paffions, under th€.Pretence of pub- 
lic Good. When this Pretence cannot take Place, they have Recourfe to your and the Emprefs's 
Name. They make every one fenfible of the Relations they bear to her, and what the bears to 
you ; and under this Title they attempt every thing. All the Jirft Employments of the great 
Tribunals are filled with their Creatures. Is there any one of their Cabal who applauds them? 
Docs he mount to the firft Offices? Is there any Unwillingnefs exprefled, that he ought not to be 
raifed in that manner? The Effects of their Vengeance are foon felt. Happy is he, to whom it 
does not coft his Life. They have in Pay vaft Numbers of wordy Sycophants, who are always 
praifing them every where, Even your Minifters are in their Intereft. y 

(*) This Book cites a great many; but as they are only Names (1) Name of the Family of the Emprefs, Confort tothe Em- 


of Menand Countries, 1 omit them. ° peror Ching #7. 
(1) Family-Name of the Dynafty, furnamed Hav. 


You 
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You fee truly, great Prince, upon what footing thefe Wang are, while the Princes of your 
Houfe are buried in Obfcurity. Thofe amongft them, whom they underftand to poftefs any De- 
gree of Merit, are removed toa Diftance, by a thoufand Artifices; You are often put in mind 
that you may entertain a Diftruft of them, of the Examples of the Princes of (*) ¥en and Ka 2 
chi: But they take care never once to mention the (++) Lyw and the Ho: In fhort, never did ie 
Whang fi, under the Chew ; never did the Hew of Yang, under the Tin; nor the Lyx and the 
Ho, under the Han, your Predeceffors, attain to fo great a Pitch of Power, as have the Wan 
under your Reign. The fame State never fuffers two Powers fo extremely oppofite. Either van 
Houte is in the utmoft Danger, or that of the Wang ought to perith, Remember of whom you 
are defcended. Will it not be fhameful for you to let your Empire pafs to meer Allies, and to 
reduce thofe who are of your own Blood, to the moft vile Conditions? If you have not a due 
Senfe of your own perfonal Intereft, ftudy at leaft to fupport the Splendor of your Anceftors 
This toughes your own Honour: This touches even the Honour of the Emprefs; for it is a fet 
tled Rule with the moft remote Antiquity, that a Woman ought to prefer the Family into which 
the enters by Marriage, to that from whence fhe is defcended. The Security of the Happinefs 
of States muft be begun at a Diftance; and Troubles muft be prevented before they arrive. B 
doing otherwife all is hazarded. my 

It is not yet too late if you pleafe, but if you will believe me, do not delay it. Call near your 
own Perfon fuch of the Princes of your Blood as have Merit, and make them enter into a Share 
of the Government; but above aH, truft the leaft Part of it to your Allies. Hyau wen excluded 
them, and his Reign was peaceable. It is the true Intereft of both Families, that your Allies fhould 
be enriched by your Favours, in Confideration of the Emprefs: That they fhould have wherewithall 
to fupport theméelves in Time to come ona good Footing ; but that your Houfe fliould reign and 
ould govern. This isthe Method by which both of them, each according to its own Rank, fhould 
continue and flourith for many Ages. But if your Majefty thould aé& otherwife, there is all 
Reafon to fear, that we may yet in our Days, fee the tragical Events of which I have fpoken 
and that you will leave to Pofterity a melancholy Memorial of your Reign. : 

A Gho;.| Ching ti having read this Remonftrance, caufed Lyew byang to come into his Prefence; 
and fhewing by his Sighs that he was very much touched with his Difcourfe, he told him; You 
may depend upon it, that I will think upon and provide for every Thing, that you have reprefented to 
me. Befides he raifed him to a confiderable Poft in the Government. 

Towards the Reign of Ching ti, People gave into all kinds of Superftitions, and pretended Se- 
crets, particularly into a Search after a kind of Immortality. In the Colle¢tion from whence I 
take thefe Pieces, there isa Difcourfe of Ka yong, which reprefents to the Emperor the Vanity of 
thefe Refearches, and concludes, by defiring him not to fuffer any one-of thefe Mountebanks to 

appear at his Court. All his Proof confifts of Examples drawn from Hiftory (||) ; fo that to 
point it out as I have done, is to give an Abftraét of the Difcourfe, 


A Petition of Mey fu, prefented to the Emperor Ching tiin favour of the 
Family of Confucius. 


po It is commonly faid, that every one ought to conform himfelfto the Rank that he 
bears: And that he who aéts otherwife, is in hazard to difpleafe the Sovereign, and to feel 
the Effects of his Indignation, According to this Maxim, I ought to hold my Peace ; and be- 
ing but a petty Officer, ought not to propofe any Thing that is confiderable ; but I own this is a 
Maxim that I cannot approve of. The fear of Punifhment, and the hopes of raifing my For- 
tune, no way affect me. Tis true, that if I am filent, agreeable to the humble Rank I poffe(s, I 
may quietly pafé the Remainder of my Days; but then after my Death, my Body will be no 
fooner rotten, than my Name fhall be forgot. There is no degree of Reft, and no Pitch of Fortune 
that I would purchafe at this Price. My Ambition is not confined to this Life: Icndeavour to 
merit, that after my Death, my Name may be feen engraven upon Monuments of Stone, and ¢hat 
my Figure may be feen-gravely fitting in a lofty Hall, before which there is a handfome Court. 
I fhould be fenfibly afflicted, fhould I pafs my Lie without being (f) ufeful to my Country, and 
thus deferve to be forgot as foon as I am dead. 

This is what employs me Night and Day: And this is my Motive for prefenting to you this 
Petition. It is a common and a true Saying, That to preferve others is the Means of preferving 
one’s felf, and that to fhut up the Way to one’s élf, is to fhut it up to others; and accordingly 
every one receives either Reward or Punifhment, in proportion as he does good or evil. Sh7 whang 
deftroyed the Chew, antl feized fix Kingdoms. Under him Virtue was without Honour and 
without Reward. Under him, the Ceremonies, in honour of the Chiefs of our three famous 
Dynafties, were difufed. In thort, he did all he could to extinguifh the (§) true Doétrine. Thus 
he diced amidft Alarms and Tpubles; his Son was killed, and with him his Pofterity perifhed, 
Punifhments, which perfectly well agree to his Conduct with refpect to others. 


(*) Two Princes of the reigning Family, who had occafioned (1) A Glofs fays, that he who procures Honours to the great 
fome Commotions. Men of paft Ages, does real Service to the State, 

(}) Two Families, evo of which were Empreffes, who abuled (§) The Chinefe fays, Tyen Hy, the Dodirine of Ten, or the 
their too great Authority. Celeitial Dottrine. % 


(I) The ordinary Fund of the Cine Eloquence. 


Ve 
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Vi vang obferved a contrary Conduct. Before he defcended from the Chariot, which ferved 
him to gain the Victory, he gave orders to preferve the Defcendants of our five Z7, He after- 
wards made the Prince of Ki, one of the (*) Hye, and the Prince of Song, one of the Ing, 
that they might be in a Condition to continue the Ceremonies with regard to the Chief of 
thefe Families, and to thew, at the fame time, that he did not pretend to pofiefs the Empire, fo as 
not todo Good to others. ‘Thus his Family, asa Recompente, multiplied fo exceedingly, that the 
Number of thofe who carried the Pidtures of theirAnceftors into their Hall, formed, as it were, the 
Courfe of a fine River. At prefent, the Royal Family Jng, has no direct Heirs which are in Place, 
and Ching tang who was the Chief, has no body who continues the Ceremonies in his Honour. 
Is it not for this, that you as yet have no Heir? 

According to the Interpretation which K@ /yang gives of a Paflige of Chun tfvit, Confugius and 
his Family are defcended of the Ing. Your Majefty would do very well, to honour them with 
the Title of Succeffors in Chief to that Royal Family, in order to continue the Ceremonies, It 
is true, that they defcend only in acollateral Line, but what does that fignify ? The firft of a 
Family who becomes a Prince, becomes thereby Prefident of the Ceremonies, altho’ it was 
formerly the Right of another. A Prince (+) of diftinguifhed Merit, tho’ born of a Woman of 
the fecond Order, is fometimes juftly preferred to the (t) Son of the Wife. Befides, an ancient 
Tradition fays, that the Defcendants of Perfons of Merit and Virtue, ought never to be without 
Lands. By much ftronger Reafons, thofe of Confucius, that eminently wife and virtuous Man, 
and who has the Advantage to be defcended from the Ing, ought not. Ching vang celebrated 
the Funeral of the great Chew ong; his Uncle treated him only asa Chu hew. (§) Whang tyen, as 
it is faid, found that to be too little, and teftified its Refentmnent by a great Storin. 

At prefent, the Hall of Configius is but little honoured, and his Defcendants are in the Rank 
of mean People. It is not the Intention of the Whang tyen, that to greata Man fhould not be 
refpected in the ordinary Ceremonies, except by People of fo mean a Condition.  Confieins, with- 
out poffeffing any Kingdom, had all the Qualities of a ee King; for which Reafon, Ké hang 
called him a King without a Kingdom. Your Majefty then with that Confideration, can grant to 
his Delcendants what I propofe. Befides that, I don’t doubt but that this good Action will con- 
tribute to the Happinefs of your Empire. It is the Means of eternizing your Memory, and my 
Reafon is this. Till this time, it has never been the Cuftom to honour great Men in the Perfons 
of their Defcendants: The wife Kings your Succeffors, will follow this Cuftom, and it will 
eternally be remembered, that it was introduced under your Reign: Is this a thing to be neglected? 

The Emperor Kang hi's Remark] The Aim of Mey fé was to illuftrate the Family of Confu- 

ius, that he might more certainly obtain what he wanted. 

The Glofi.) Ching ti granted to the Family of Confugius, what Mey fii propofed. 


Under Ching ti, 07 account of fome extraordinary Phenomena’s, a pretended Aftro~ 
loger, propofed to fend alarge Army againft the Barbarians of the North: dd- 
ding, that when the Army was on foot, the firft Officer of Diftinktion, who 


foould commit any Fault, foould be put to Death: That thereby the reft might 
he ftruck with Re/ped, and the Barb Z Nous 


arians with Terror: That the bad Omens 
might be averted, and every thing might fucceed. Ching ti half inclined to 
this Advice, and afeed the Opinton of Wang kya, who gave it in Writing 
as follows. 


T is not by empty Words, but by virtuous Actions, that you muft try to gain the Hearts of 

the People. Tyen mult be anfwered and obeyed by a real and folid Virtue, and not by a fair 
Outfide. No, that is not allowed, nor is it indeed eafy to impofe upon common People, and 
far lefs is it cither allowable or poflible to impole upon Shang tyen, or to efcape his (|]) penetrating 
Sight. When he caufes extraordinary Phenomenons to appear, it is either to keep Princes in 
their Duty, or to reclaim them. If they profit by this Warning, and if they ferioufly practife 
Virtue, the Minds of the People are fatisfied, and Tyen obtains his Aim. 

As for what certainTalkers fay, who take Advantage of every thing to enhanfe their own Value. 
and who petend to fee in the Stars, the Neceffity and Succefs of thele Expeditions againft our Neigh- 
bours, I am far from finding in their Difcourfes, the true manner of anfwerihg and obeying Tyen, 
On the contrary, I think I fee the melancholy Prelude of the moft fatal Revolutions. Nothin 
it istrue, is more terrible, than to fee a confiderable Officer dragged for the leaft Fault, with his 
Hands tied behind his Back, to the Gate of the Palace, there to undergo the moft diferaceful 
Punifhment, But can all this Pomp of Terror hinder it from being faid with Truth, that it is 
always dangerous to {tir without Neceffity : And that the Advice of thefe Talkers, was not an 


Vou. I. 6K Ad- 
(*) The Hyau reigned before the Shan or Ing: And the Stan always cried out againit: and it is pretended, that itis 
before the Chere, of which Vi vang was the fir Emperor: Phefe ever done without very bad Gailquencn. Go; a ee 


are called the three Dynatlics. 


(+) Some eminent Writers complain of this Ufage, and look 
upon it as an Abufe, 


({) The famous ex wang is ranked in thi: Number, but it is 


(§}, The Charagter W tang is never applied but to the Emperor, 
anil Sen, as we have many times obferw'd, to Heaven, 

tH) The Senfe of the C4i preflion is S4én, which fient- 
fies Spirit, (piritual, impen all at once. a 
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Advice to be followed. As for me, all that I fee in the Councils given you, are cither Flatteries in 
order to, engage you in Enterprizes that are really very dangerous: Or, frivolous Reafons founded 
upon new Conjeétures, in order to induce you to an extravagant Severity. Is there any thing 
more capable to fpoil the moft Virtuous Prince, than Flattery? Is there any thing more ready to 
attract the Hatred and Curfes of the Subjeéts, than Expeditions, that are as hazardous as they are 
unneceffary ? . 

As for thefe trifling Reafonings that are founded upon vain Conjectures, they vifibly wound the 
true Doctrine. And the extravagant Severity with which, by this Means, they would infpire you, is 
diametrically oppofite to Clemency and Gentlenefs ; Virtues, upon which the greateft Princes have 
always valued themfelves. Formerly Md kong, King of T/ing, preferred the Advice of a certain 
Talker, to the wife Councils of his wife General Pe fi /u; this coft him the entire Ruin of his 
Army. Ma kong then openly acknowledged his Fault, but it was too late, for his Army was de- 
feated: Believe me, that the Quality which bids faireft to render a Prince famous in after Ages, ig 
the Faculty of difcerning thole who would impofe on his Judgment, and his Care not to give into 
the Advice of People, who are without Experience, and without Wifdom. Your Maijetty may 
be convinced of this, by reading Hiftory: To which I advife you as much as poffible : And T 
conjure you above all, never to take the firft Advice that is offered, without a due Examination. 


The Emperor Neay ti had a Favorite, whofe Name was Tong hyen, whom he loaded with Ho- 
nours and Riches: This made every body repine at his Condué?. Wang kya upon this, wade a 
Remonttrance fo the Emperor: Wherein, having laid before the Emperor, a full Account of the 
Favours be had heaped upon Tong hyen: Together with the Riches, the Pride, and the V. ‘anity of 
that Favorite: He gave an Inftance of two Perfons, who by a Ithe Bounty, were raifed under 
other Reigns, and whofe Fortune had fo far intoxicated them, that they threw the State into Cons 
Jifion, and likewife ruined themfelves, He concluded, with prefing the Emperor to weigh thefé 
two Examples, and other Inflances of paft Ages, and to moderate bis Favours with Regard ts 
Tong hyen; were it for no other Reafon, but for the good of that Favorite, whom thefe extrava- 
gant Favours could not fail to burt. The Hiftory fays, that this Remonftrance by no means 
pleas'd Ngay ti, whofe Affection for Tong hyen was not at all diminifbed: That notwithflanding, 
be was afbamed to att openly againfi the Remonftrance ; he took an indirclt Method of increafing 
the Riches of bis Favorite. The Emprefs Confort produced an Ordinance, éither real or fuppof- 
tious, by which the Emprefs Dowager left to Tong hyen an Effate, containing 2000 Families : 
This Ordinance was fent to Wang kya the Mimfter of State, in order to put it in Execution. 
Wang kya immediately fealed it and fent it to the Emperor, with a fecond Retmonftrance, which 
is as follows. EET cs. 


’ 


T isa common and a true Saying, that Tye is the Mafter of Dignities and Lands. Thus 
J the Shi king fays, when it {peaks of Sovereigns, ‘* Tyen deputes under his Commands, a ca- 
* pable and a virtuous Man.” In this Refpect therefore, they who reign are in Tyen’s Place. 
What then is more proper to infpire them in their Diftribution of Favours and Graces, with a 
ferious Attention and a refpectful Dread? Whoever therefore mifplaces them, is almoft always 
punifhed with the Murmurs and Curfes of the People, by the Diforders of the Seafons, by epide- 
mical Difeafes, and fuch like Plagues. No Man can be more alarmed than I am, to fee on the 
one Hand, your Majefty in a bad (tate of Health, and on the other, the exceffive Favours you 
heap upon a Minion, by lavifhing on him the higheft Titles, by draining your Treafures, and 
fearing, if I may fo fay, that they will not be fufficient for him: In fhort, in fome meafure, by 
degrading yourfelf, and ftooping to raife him. 

Hyau wen, one of your Anceftors, was anxious to raife a certain Terrafs. But upon a Com- 
putation of how much it would coft him, altho’ the Sum was but moderate, and not abovea 
hundred (*) Kin, yet he gave up his Projeét, notwithftanding of his Inclination. Hyen your Fa- 
vorite underftands better Things. It is not rare to fee him, tho’ a Subject, draw out of the Roy- 
al Treafury a thoufand Kinz, in order to gratify fome Family. This is what has not been (een 
fince the moft remote Antiquity: For this Reafon, he is curfed all over the Empire, There 
isa Proverb in Country Places; That the Man who is pointed out with the Finger, never dies of a. 
Difeafe. Ytremble for Tong byen; yet 1 underftand, that an Order of the late Emprefs is pro- 
duced, by which the Minilters of State and others, are commanded to put him in Poffeftion of 
what formerly was the Eftate of three Hew. For my thare, I am inclin’d to believe, that thefe 
late Earthquakes, thefe Rockings of the Mountains, and Eclipfes of the Sun, are fo many Advi- 
ces given you, not to raife the Subject above the Sovereign, Hyer, who has been for along time 
overloaded with your Favours, has been {een infolently to difdain them, and when he had re- 
ceived Lands from you, to demand an Exchange: But after having obtained it, to return incef- 
fantly to the Charge, and fatigue yon with new Demands: He being always importunate and 
infatiable, and you always eafy and condefcending to his Defires and Caprices: This has been 
obferved for a longtime. But as nothing is more contrary to the Refpect that is due to you, and 
to the Good, of your State, there isnot one of your good Subjects, who does not behold it with 
Grief, 

Your Health is precious, and you have as yet no Heir. Thefe Circumftances demand of you 
a fingular Application to gain the Heart of Tyex, to render yourfelf amiable to your ee ae 

: thereby 


© At prefeat 109 As: is 109 Ounces of Silver: [lenow noi if it was the fime in thafe Daye 
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thereby to deferve his aulpicious Protection. Yet this is what you do not in the leaft think of; 
being entirely employed in making the Fortune of one Subject, you forget all the reit, and even 
your own Health, Whence can it proceed, that you are fo infenfible of what fupported Kau t/i 
in fo many Exploits, I mean, the Defire and Hopes of perpetuating the Throne in his Family? 
The Book (*) Hyau ding fays: “ If there are at the Court of a Prince feven Officers truly zealous, 
and who have Courage enough to make refpeétful Remonitrances upon occafions, tho’ that Prince 
bea little irregular in his Conduét, he will not, for all that, lofe his Crown.” If I prefume at pre- 
fent, to fend back to your Majefty this Ordinance fealcd up, it is not becaufe I fail in my Refpect 
to theOrders of the Court, nor that I court my own Ruin by offending you; it is becaufe I dare 
not produce it ; it is becaufe for the Honour of your Majefty, and the Good of your E:ftate, Iam 
very much afraid, leaft it fhould come to the Ears of the Public: All Ido, and all I fcy, is not in 
order to raife my own Value, or to make a Shew of my Zeal to your Majefty. Be pleafed to 
examine yourfelf, what other Motive could engage me to make thefe reiterated Remonftrances, 
notwithftanding of the Danger to which they expofe me. 

The Emperor Kang bi praifes thefe two Remonftrances of Wang kya, efpccially the one I have 
now tranflated : Several other Authors are cited, fome dead, others living, who praife this Piece. 
Wang kya perithed, but not entirely for thefe Remonttrances, but for fome other Affiir which 
Tong hycn’s Vengeance had raifed againft him. He was thrown into Prifon, where it is faid, he 
was ftarved to Death. His melancholy Fate, {topped the Mouths of all the other zealous Subjects. 

Under the Emperor Neay ¢/, Tan yu a Tartar Prince to the North Welt of China, wrote a 
Letter of Submiflion, begging the Emperor’s Permillion to come in Perfon, and to pay him his 
Homage. The greater Part of the Minifters and Officers of State, looked upon this Requcft as 
an Occafion of a great, but ufelefs Expence. Yang yong was of another Opinion, and prefented 
a Remonftrance to the Emperor on that Head, where he lays before him at large, all the ‘Troubles 
that thefe People had occafioned fince the Days of the Z/iz. Reprefenting at the fame time, that 
it was both for the Honour and Advantage of Ching, that thefe People fhould (ubmit. He adds, that 
the Propofal of Zan yz could not be rejeéted without irritating him, in which cafe, the Emperor 
muit feel the Effect of it for along Time. The Emperor, upon this Remonftrance, atcepted the 
Propofal of Tan yu, and fent him his Permiffion for what he wanted, In the Book from which 
thefe Pieces are extracted, fome Reflections, which an ancient Author named Hi yu, made 
upon the Events treated of in this Piece, are inferted in the Margin. 

A good many of our Emperors, fays that Author, feeing every thing quiet at Home, have en- 
deavoured to make Conquefts abroad ; and have valued themfelves upon fubmitting thofe Peo- 
ple, which the former Dynafties could not fubdue. Such amongft others was, Vi ti one of the 
Han, who during thirty Years, employed vaft Armies againft his Neighbours to the North Weft, 
but without Succefs, On the contrary, under the Reigns of Swen ti, Ywen ti, Ching ti, and 
Negay ti, Princes, who never troubled their Head about making Conquefts, thefe People fub- 
mitted themfelves, particularly in the time of Ngay tr, under whole Reign the Dynafty Hd was 
much decay'd: ({) U jun paid him Homage according to the Rites, and more than Fifty petty 
Princes of the weftern Kingdoms, had Seals which they reccived from our Emperor, 

Tho’ nothing, in Appearance, wasmore'glorious, or more advantagious for Cbina, for my Share, 
when I confider it in that Situation, I compare it 'foa great Treé which fhoots forth large Branches 
and thick Leaves, but whofe Trunk and Root the Worms devour. The Tree, notwithftanding 
of its beautiful Appearance, is in great Danger. Thus, our wife Kings of Antiquity, applyed 
themfelves carefully to regulate their Empire well at Home: This they made their principal Study, 
and were far from negle¢ting it, in order to form Defigns abroad, O! How well did thefe 
great Men underftand Matters? 

Kong quang, a Minifter under Neay ti, propofed to that Prince, to deftroy the Palaces of fuch 
of his Anceftors, whofe Times and Ranks were pafied. This Propofition appeared in general, 
reafonable, All the Dithculty was, with Refpect to the Palace of the (§) Hya wi, upon which 
there were different Opinions. Quan Ir, Pong fwen, and fome others, were of Opinion, that it 
fhould be deftroy'd, faying, that tho" Hyaw vi was a very great Prince, and tho’ the Empire owed 
him great Obligations, yet his Time being expired, according to the Degrees both of Succeffion 
and Relation, his Palace ought to be deftroyed. Lye ing, Wang foun, and fome others, were 
of a contrary Sentiment. They prefented upon that Head, a thort Ditcourfe to the Emperor. 
Tt confifted entirely in crying up the Reign of Hyax vi, who according to them, and to Hiftory, 
was a very great Prince, and particularly a great Conqueror. ‘They ended, by faying, that the 
(+) King determined nothing fo clearly with Refpect to the Number of Degrees, but that their 
Palaces might yet ftand. They fhewed by fome Examples, that they have ftood for feven Gene- 
Tations at onc time: Ngay ¢7 followed this laft Advice, and the Palace of Hyaw vi was preferved, 


(") A Book upon filial Piety, written by Confucius. (§) Otherwile nam‘d Fi A. 
(t) Formerly nam'd an yi. (4) Books in Verte, which are Cannonical. 
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Ping ti fuccceded Ngay ti, but reigned only a flort Time. Vang pwen poffeffed himfelf of the Throne 
and the Dynafly of the Han was interrupted for upwards of twenty Years, Syew, otherwife cal. 
led Wen tha, Grand-fon of Kau tha, reflored it. in the ninth Generation: And the Han having 
remounted the Throne, poffefjed it for upwards of 200 Years, This Reflorer of the Dynafly of the 
Han, has been Surnamed Quang vu. 

Inthe 27th Year of his Reign, fome body prefented a Memorial to him, to engage him to make War 
upon the Barbarians in the North Welt: Which Propofition he anfwered in the Jollewing Decla- 
ration. 


REMEMBER, that I have often read in the Whang fhe kong, that what is flexible, altho’ it 
appears weak, carries it from what is {tiff and ftrong. This is an Allufion which lets us fee 
that what is called Force and Power, ought to yeild, and in effect does yeild, to Gentlenefs andl 
Virtue. Thus it is ufually faid, When a Prince is virtuous, that which contributes to his Pleafure 
contributes to that of his People. On the contrary, when a Prince is without Virtue, his Plea. 
fures are of fuch a Nature, as cannot be relifhed by the Subjects. It is added with Reafon, that 
the Pleafures of the firft Kind are durable, but thofe of the fecond Sort, are fhort liv’d and fatal 
tothe Enjoyer. The Prince who feeks to meddle in foreign Affairs, fatigues himfelf to no pur- 
pofe. He who confines himfelf to thofe at Home, eafily brings them toa happy Period. Isa 
Prince in Peace? People attach themfelves to him: Are his Affairs perplexed? They take Occa- 
fion to raife a thoufand Storms againft him. Thence proceeds this Maxim, that the Prince who 
endeavours to extend his Territories, renders them defart and barren: He who endeavours to 
grow in Virtue, fees, that, at the fame time, his Strength encreafes. Isa Prince content with what 
he has? He can preferve it without great Trouble. But would he invade the Property of others? 
He labours for his own Hurt and Deftruétion. Victories of that kind, are at the Bottom real 
Defeats. My Government is as yet very imperfect: My Empire is frequently fabject to public 
Calamitics: My poor People have Difficulty to fubfift themfelves, and pafs their time very poorly : 
What fhall become of them, if by ill timed Undertakings, I fhould encreafe their Miferies, 
The Emperor Kang hi’s Remark.) (*) Quang vit had been long at the Head of Arthies, he 
knew well, how much the People fuffered by War: So that it is not at all furprizing, that he 
took Care not to engage them needlefsly in it. 
A Goji.) After this Declaration, no body prefumed to advile Quang ui to any Project of War. 


Ming ti, the fourth Son of Quang vu, fucceeded hin. When he was (+) Tay tle, 
he had Wen yong for his Preceptor, who being infirm, petitioned to be allowed 
to retire from Court. Ming ti, who was now Emperor, anfwered the Petition 
of Wen yong 1m a Writing, which Tam now to tranflate. 


HAVE had the Pleafure to ftudy under you ftom my Child-hood, for during nine Years 
J Notwithftanding of your Cares, I am yet a Man without Judgment, and without Under- 
ftanding. Our five King are Extenfive: The Words of our ancient Sages are full of Myfteries and 
deep: Itis all that forms a Genius of the firft Order, to be able to penetrate to their Bottom: 
This is far above the Capacities of a Man, without Genius and without Abilities, like me. Your 
Affiftance can yet be of great Ufe to me, and I am very fenfible, how little I deferve what you 
are fo complaifant as to tell me, when you afk Permiffion to retire, Ochers, befides you, have ufed 
fuch Terms to their Difciples, but thete Difciples were; in effe€t, able Men, who had perfeétly 
comprehended our King. Befides, they were obliged to leave their Mafter by indifpenfible Du- 
ties, and by Family Affairs, They gave him Teftimonies of their Grief, which he anfwered by 
the Marks of Efteem, which every one of them deferved. As for me, } am far from dgferving 
thofe which you beftow upon me in your Petition. But fince you abfolutely defire to be gone, 
I‘dare not prefume to hinder you: I only recommend to you, to take care of your weak State of 
Health, and to fpare nothing for that Effeét, and in fhort, to put a duc Value upon your own () 
precious Perfon. 


Chang ti fucceeded his Father Ming ti: Inthe fecond Year of his Reign, there 
was a great Drought. His Adutfers attributed this Calamity, to his not raif= 
ing the Relations 7 Emprefs Dowager. So 7t was immediately propofed to 
the Emperor that they fhould be raifed, but this was oppofed by the Emprefs 
Dowager, eho caufed the following Declaration to be publifled 


HESE Talkers who attribute the Drought to my Relations being without Dignities, talk 
thus, either to flatter me, or from fome other fecret Motive. What they fay, is without 


_any Foundation; (§) Five Brothers of an Emprefs were made Hew in one Day: But this did 


not produce the leaft Rain, Every one knows how many Commotions the Relations of the Em- 
prefles 
(") Quang vit himfelf, ina Letter to one of his Officers, fays: and then they fay Whang tay t/e, toexprefs that Son of the Em- 
J have been ten Years in the Army, and have no valifo for empty peror, who ts appointed his Succeflor. 
Complinents. (t) The Chincje Says, Of your Body of precious Stones, 
(1) Tar. fignifies great, very great: Tye, fignifies a Son. To (§) She means the ang, againtt whom we have {een above, 
thefe. two Characters, is commonly joined the Charatler Lang, pretty home Remonilrances. 
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refles have occafioned under other Reigns; for which Reafon, the Emperor and I judged it con- 
year that my Relations thoud have no fhare in the Government. I have often told this to my 
Son, who is the prefent Emperor, and yet he is preffed to raife the (*) Ma upon the footing ot 
the (-+) Yu; Is that reafonable? I have the Honour to be Emprefs, that is to fay, (}) Mother of the 
Empire. The Cloaths that I wear, are of Silk, but they are plain and without Embroidery. My 
Table is neither magnificent nor delicate. My Servants are cloathed with the moft common 
Stuffs: And I am atno Expences, either in Ornaments or Perfumes. My View in this, is chiefly 
to fet a Pattern to my Relations, that I may induce them to do the fame. But inftead of imi- 
tating my Conduét in this, I know that they make it a fubjeét of their Raillery, and look upon 
my Frugality and Modcfty, as the Effect of fordid Parfimony. Not long fince, I paft by the 
Gate called Yo long, where I met one of my Relations: Having ftopt a little to afk his News, I 
faw in his Train, a long Rank of Chariots together with a light and a numerous T'roop of 
Horfemen, every one of which feemed to bea flying Dragon. His meaneft Domeftics were all 
richly cloathed. As my Servants and his were too near, I did Not care to put myfelf into a Paflion, 
or to give him a public Reprimand, But in order to bring him to himfelf, I took care, without 
telling him for what Reafon, to cut of his Appointments for a whole Year. Notwithftanding 
of this, I did not fee that he endeavoured to reform himfelf, or that he fhewed that he was fenfi- 
ble of the public Calamities. It is ordinarily faid ; Who fhall know the Subjects but the Prince? 
And indced, I know my Relations and Servants better than any other. No! Whatever may be 
faid on this Subject, I will never abandon the wife Views of the late Emperor, or degencrate from 
the Virtue of my (§) deceafed Father. I will take care not to renew the thing that has once 
already overthrown the Dynafty of the Haz, 


The Emperor Ching ti, after having read over and over again, with great Sighs, this Declaration 
of the Emprefs Dowager, renewed his Inflances with her, in the following Terms. 


T has for a long time, been ufual to make the Sons of the Emperor Vang or Kings, and the 
I Brothers of the Emprefs, Hew. The one Cuftom is as well eftablithed as the other. Your 
Modefty and Difintereftednefs, certainly do you a great dealof Honour. But why would you 
hinder me from being as liberal and as beneficial, as any of my Anceftors? Of three Uncles by 
the Mother whomI would make Hew, one is aged, and the other infirm. What Confe- 
quences then are to be dreaded? If you do not yeild, I own to you, it will give me great Pain. 
So I beg that you would inftantly confent, that it fhould be done. 


The Emprefs anfwered her Son's Inflances, by the following Declaration. 


T was not upon flight Grounds, and without due Deliberation, that I made my former 
I Declaration, I am far from endeavouring to fet up my Modefty in Prejudice of your Libe- 
rality, What I have in View, is the real and the folid Good of both Houfes. Formerly the 
Emprefs (||) Tew propoled, to make the elder Brother of the Emprefs (.) Wang, a Hew. Kau tft, 
fays Ya fi, in oppofing this, made a Regulation, that none fhould be raifed to this Dignity, but 
a Perfon of the reigning Family, or of fome Families, from which the reigning Family has had 
great Obligations. But what great Services have the Ma performed that they fhould now be 
put upon the fame footing with the Y? Befides, it is with Families that are raifed and enriched 
in fo fhort a time, as with certain Trees, that are made to bear twice in a Year: This cannot laft. 
In fhort, I fee but two Reafons that can induce a Family to with for Riches and Plenty: The one 
‘is, to. do honour to their Anceftors, by being in a Condition to ‘acquit theméelves of the Cere- 
‘monies that are appointed on their Account: The other is, that they themfelves may live com- 
fortably and happily. My Brothers have tafted more than fufficiently of your Favours, to make 
them to do this: What Occafion is there for them to have an Appennage? I oppofe it once more, 
and I have ferioufly weighed it. Give over your Jealoufies and your Uneafinefles on that Account. 
The moft follid Mark of Piety which I can give to my Anceftors is, in fecuring the Fortune of 
my Brothers, by checking its Growth, We are in dangerous Times. Corn is atean exceffive 
Price; and the People are miferable: This employs and affli€ts me Night and Day. At fucha 
melancholy Junéture, ought I to be thinking to raife my Relations, and to facrifife to them, 
what I owe to the Empire; I who am its Mother? No! Speak no more of it to me;’my na- 
tural Temper is well known: Iam firm in my Refalutions, and it is fruitlefs to irritate me b 
an obftinate Refiftance. If we thall fee happicr Timtes when Peace and Plenty fhall be diffuled 
over all, then I will confine my Cares to my Grand-fon: I will meddle no more in Government, 
Ict my Son aét as he pleafes, 

Tbe Emperor Kang hi's Remark.) After praifing the Wifdom, Firmnefi, and Refolution of this 
Princefs; the reflected, fays he, upon the fine Inftruétions and Examples of her Father. Her 
Vigilance and Zeal, may ferve as a Rule and a Mirror to the Emprefles of all Ages. 


(*) The Name of the Empreffes Family. (§) Her Father wasa Warriour, famous for his Wifdom and 
(t) The Name of the Family, which had contributed mo Virtue. 


to re-eftablith the Dynafty of the Han. (]) The Name of a Family. 
(1) Que mis Que, fignilies Empire, Kingdom ; Mit, Mother, ({) The Name of another Family. Of thefe two Emprelfes, 
the one was Mother, the other the Wife, of an Emperor, -* 


Vor. T. 6L Chong 


Sol 
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Chong ti, ove Day, entertaining the great Officers of kis Guard in one of bis Apartments to the 
South 5 in his Way thither, be happened to pafs through a larze Hall, where the Habits and Mowe- 
ables, which had been ufid by the Emprefs Quang lye, the Wife of his Grandfather Quang v6 
lay. He feemed to be touched with feeing this, and changed Colour immediately, and be that ie 
flant ordered, that a Habit of Ceremony for each Seafon, and upacards of fifty Trunks full of ordi~ 
nary Habits fhould be referv'd. He diftributed all the rift aniong the Vang, fending each of them 
that which be had allotted him, He did more for the Vang. of Zong ping who commanded the 
Frontiers. He accompanied his Prefent with a Letter, of which the following is a Tranflat ie 
into our Language. 


HE great Officer who came from you, has inftruéted me in every thing with Regard to 
yqu. I immediately gave him Audience, and approved of all your Steps. Notwithftand- 
ing of the Diftance ]. am from you, I frequently employ my felf in your Troubles and Labours: 
And you cannot believe with how much Sadnefs and Uneafinefs I do it. . 
One of thefe Days, when I was to treat the Officers of my Guard, in an Apartment to the 
South, as I was going there, I paft by the Hall, where the Things, which formerly Quang lye 
wore, were kept. Confucius fays: When we fee any thing that has been worn bya Perjin ee 
Memory has been dear tous; and if that Perfon is no more, the Sentiments of Tendernefi and Grief 
naturally arife in our Hearts, have proved the Truth of this on this Occafion ; you are toe 
good a (*) Son, and too faithful a Friend, not to feel the fame thing, when you receive the Prefent 
that I have fent you, which is a Trunk full of the Habits which the Emprefs Quang lye has left be- 
hind her, together with the Ornaments of her Head: This, perhaps, will be fome Comfort to 
you at the Time, when your Grief for the Lofs of her, may be greateft. Your Defcendants may 
hereby, likewile, fee the Fafhions of the Habits of the Emprefs in our Times, The Family of 
Confucius, as yet, preferve his Chariot, his Chaife, his Bonnet, and his Shoes. Such is the Force 
of Wifdom, that when it is eminent, it renders itfelf long agreeable. It would be natural at the 
fame time, to fend you fomething which had belonged to Quang vi: But in the fecond of the 
Years, named Chong ytven, all that he left behind him, was divided among all the Wang: I only 
augment my Prefent, with a Horfe from the Country of the (+) Wan, This Animal has 
fomething fingular about him, in that he bleeds at a little Hole, which he by Nature has upon his 
“Shoulder. A Song, made under Vd t/, celebrates a certain Horfe, called Ce/efial, and which 
as it is faid, Seated Blood. There is fomething refembling this, in the Horfe I fend you, Alas! 
While I am writing you this, perhaps you are actually haftening to ftop fome Incurfion, or to 
maintain the Pofts which our Troops poffefs, 1 frequently think on your Alarms and Fatigues, 
and am perfectly fenfible of them. I recommend it to you, that you fhould treat yourfelf well, 
and take care of your Health, 1(+) long much to fee you foon, 


Kyang ke, who was originally of Th, was poor, but virtuous. He more particularly diftinguifhed 
himfelt by bis Piety towards bis Mother, who was a Widow. All the Neighbourhood praifed 
him fo much to the Magiftrates, that the Emperor being informed of it, made him a (§) Ta fa. 
Kyang ké becoming infirm, obtained Permiffion to retire to bis cwn Country: But be was not for- 
gotten in bis.Abjence ; Chang ti gave an Order in his Favours, coucetued in the following Terms, 


‘OME time ago, one of the Ta fz, named Kyang hé, retired on Account of an Winefs. I 
with very much, to be informed about his Health, Tilia! Piety, which is the Foundation 
and Principal of all the Virtues, is likewife, as it were, their Crown, K¢é, of all my Subjects, 
has diftinguithed himfelf moft in this Refpect. When this Order comes to Hand, let him re- 
ceive out of the Royal Granaries, a thoufand Meafures of Corn. On the eighth Moon of every 
Year, let the Magiftrate of each Place, give him Wine and a Sheep, and enquire from me atout 
his Health, ((|) If any thing happens to him, let an Animal of the fecond Order, be employed 
in the ordinary Ceremonies. 


Ho ti, the fourth Son of Chang ti, ficceeded him. When be mounted the Throne, the Emprefs bis 
Mother, agrecable to the Intentions of the deceafed Emperor, publhjhed the following Declaration. 


HE Emperor Hyau vii, being to punifh the (|) Uand the Yiwe, in order to fupply the 
T Expences of War, impofed a Tax on Salt and tron, The Invafions of the Barbarians fince 
that time, have been fo frequent, that this has been continued ever fince. The late Emperor 
{tudied to diminith the Impofts and Taxes, As for that upon Salt and Iron, finding it had been 
eftablithed for a long time, and he himfelf not being free of the Apprebenfions of a War, he 
thought it not convenient to touch them. But Experience has let us fee, that by the bad Ma- 
nagement of the Commiffaries, the People have been very much diftreffed , and yet the State bas 
reaped no great Advantages. This gave him a fenfible Pain, and induced him on his Death-bed, 
to order that the Tax on Sale and Iron fhould be abolifled ; and to give both of them up to = 

People ; 


(*) The Vang (or Hang) of Tong pang, was tikewile Gran¢-fon (§) A confiderab'e Rank of Honour at Court. . 
to Duang an. (Il) Thatis to fay, if be foall diz; Burthe Chine Potitenefs 
“44) A famous Country for Horfes. avoids that Expreflion, 
We ta Chizge fays; Asa Man whois ‘Thirlly ; vie. wilhes G}) Names of Kingdoms. 
to drink. 
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People ; referving however, certain Rights payable to the ordinary Magiftrates of the Place, accord - 
ing to the ancient Cuftoms. In confequence of that Order, we make the prefent Decliration, 
ordaining, that it be publifhed throughout all the Empire, fo that every one knowing our Inten- 
tions, may conform thereto. ; 

Shang ti, an Infant three Months old, fucceeded to Ho tv. The Emprefs was Regent. In the 
Book from which thefe Pieces are taken, there is one of that Princefs; the Subftance of which is 
‘ Geni the Corruption of Manners, which the attributes to the little Application that 
was beftowed in ftudying the King. She invites Perfons of Reputation, to inftruét the Prin- 
ces and Princeffes of the Blood, of whom there were upwards of forty, cach above five Years of 
Age. Several Schools were appointed with very good Matters, over whom thisexcellent Princeds 
watched with great Care, She did the fame to the young People of her own Family. , 


Vi ti, firfl Emperor of the feventh Dynafly, which was called (*) Thin, recommends it to his Sub- 
jects, that they fhould advife him freely. 


LE moft difficult Part of an Officer's Duty, is to make Remonftrances to his Prince. If 

the Prince is difficult on this Head, he ftops the Mouth of his moft zealous and_ faithful 
Officers. This is what I cannot think of, without fending up profound Sighs. I have formerly, 
by an exprefs Declaration, recommended to my Subjects that fhould. freely give me thofe Advices, 
which they fhall judge to be ufeful to me. In effect, Tam refolved to profit by them, as much 
asI can. To encreafe this Liberty, I declare as follows. If a Remonftrance is good and found 
at Bottom, tho’ it is but in a homely Drefs, and even, tho’ there may be an inconliderate Expref- 
fion in it; I will, that it be not imputed asa Crime to the Author, but that fuch fhall he wink’d 
at and pardoned. And that all the Empire may know, that People may now give Advice, with- 
out any Danger, I ordain, that Kong /hau, and Ki mé fi, who were fo much wanting in their 
Refpect to my Perfon, be releafed, 


Kyen ywen ti, another Emperor of the fame Dynafly, undertook to reduce (-+) U, and nominated 
Kyau yang kG General of his Troops, honouring him with feveral Titles: And amongft others, 
with that of Kay fi. The latter, in order to excufe himjélf, prefented the following Ditcourfe. 


OUR Majefty, byanew Excefs of Bounty, defigns to put me at the Head of your Ar- 

mies; and at the fame time, to honour me with the Title of Kay f#, @c. read that 
Order with Refpeét and Acknowledgment; but, in the ten Years fince I firft began to ferve you, 
Thave had but too many honourable and important Pofts. I know of how little Value I am, 
and how little deferving the Pofts, with which your Maje(ty has honoured me, And I deferve 
yet lefs, thofe with which you would now honour me. I likewife know, how great a Crime it 
is, for one to abufe. his Prince's Favour too long; thefe Thoughts employ me Night and Day, 
infpire me with a juft Dread, and turn thofe Honours with which you load me, into Matter of 
Sadnefs, Itis a Saying of the Antients;-¥o'recéive the greateft Honours and the large/t Penfions, 
without having a well known Merit, and without baving done very important Services, 1s to preclude 
from great Employments, thofe who are capable of them; and to fruftrate thofe who have done great 
Services, of the Reward which they have deferved, By Favour of an Alliance, I have been raifed 
enough already, and perhaps too much. Your Majefty ought to take care ; ard yet I fee by an 
Effect of your Bounty, you defign new Employments for me, and new Titles, yet more IIluftri- 
ous, As Ihave not deferved them by my Services, I dare not acceptof them. That would be 
to difhonour my high Rank, and at the fame time, to expofe me to a fatal Down-fall. I have 
been for fome time thinking upon retiring, that I may guard the Tomb of my deareft Father. 
But how can I do this, when I have thefe Pofts? I fear, leaft I fhould difpleafe you, if I fhould 
sefufe your Favours. But on the other Hand I think, that I would do ill to accept of them. 
It is a Maxim of Antiquity, that one ought to know to circum{cribe himfelf, and efpecially, a 
great Officer ought to take care to ftop where he ought. This Maxim appears to me (0 effen- 
tial, that notwith{tanding of my Defeét of Virtue, I have it very much at Heart, to follow it. 
Within thefe eight Years, your Majefty omitted nothing to draw Men of Merit to your Court, 
where you give Employments to them all. But I do not fee, that the Succefs has anfwered your 
good Intentions. There is a great Likelihood, that many Men of Merit live in Obfcurity and 
Oblivion: That others are not advanced in Proportion to their Services: Notwithftanding of 
aa I am raifed to new Honours and Aew Employments, can I accept of them without 

ufhing ? 

I have been in Poft this long time, notwithftanding of my little Merit ; but after all, Tam far 
fhort of the Rank, in which your exceffive Goodnef§ would now place me, Allow me, to men- 
tion fome People, who are a great deal more deferving than me. Li hu, Tfeng chi, and Li yun, 
are Perfons worthy of your Choice. The firft, who is already Ta fi, joins to a perfeét Difin- 
tereftednef, extended Views, an unfhaken Integrity, and a venerable Gravity. The fecond, who 
is Ta fé likewife, watches with a fingular Attention over his Aétions, and never fuffers the leaft 
indecent Liberty; he is a Man in his perfonal Charaéter, who is without Reproach, and who 


lives 


(") Ewrite Tn, not Téng; tho’ it ought to be done, in order 
to ditinguih it from that Dynafly, of which Sdi avbang was 
Founder. “Vhefe two Chingy Charaders are quite different. 


(tH) The Name of a King:om which compofed part of the 
Empire, but had revolted from the Dynafly of the Zz, 
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without foothing his Paffions, or being contaminated with the Guilt of others, lives well with all 
the World. The third, who is likewife Ta fi, isa Man, as underftanding and difinterefted as the 
other two, and befides that, has an eafy Air, and a great Simplicity of Manners. Thefe three creat 
Men are grown old at Court; where they have always lived and ferved with Honour, They ha 
filled feveral Pofts, but their Families are far from being Rich. To prefer me to thefe great Men 
would be to baulk the Expeétations of all the Empire. Iam fo far from afpiring beyond my 
Capacity, that Lam thinking upon retiring, and I am refolved to do it in a fhort Time. The 
prefent State of your Affairs, obliges me to defer it a little. But permit me, and I beg it asa 
Favour, not to accept of your new Honours. Allow me to confine myfelf to the Station in 
which Iam, and to repair to the Poft upon the Frontiers, where my too long Abfence, ma 
have already occafioned bad Confequences. piney 
A Ghofi.] The Emperor did not yeild to the Excufes of Yang ki, who was indeed a Man of 
great Mcrit, and befides that, Twin Brother to the Emprefs. He was therefore made General 
and in le than two Years he reduced U, which till that time, had fubftracted itfelf from the 


Dominion of the Tin. 


Lyew the Jays before the Emperor the Advantages of the Virtue Yang: It conffts in refpecting 
and willingly yeilding to, others, o> 


-~ UR wile Kings of Antiquity, have much valued the Virtue Yang, and fhowe rti 

Efteem for it. Thefe Princes had two Views in this; the ace was, that . rene 
cure them Men of Merit. The fecond was, to ftrangle Jealoufy, Intrigues, and Difputes. Ever 
Man eftcems Virtue and Merit : And every ‘Man is glad to have it thought, that he pofleffes hee 
Our Antients knew this well; and when they recommended Deference, they were far from pre- 
tending, that by an ill judged Modefty, Perfons of Merit and Virtue, fhould yeild Honours and 
Employments to thofe who had neither of thefe Qualifications, What they meant was, that Men 
of Merit paying Deference to one another, and mutually yeilding to one another, there fhould 
be none among(t them, cither unknown or forgotten. Formerly, was any one named toa great 
Employment? He immediately excufed himfelf, and propofed filling up that Poft, with a Perfon 
whom he judged more capable. If fo laudable a Cuftom were once revived, how eafy would 
it be fora Prince, to form a juft and a judicious Knowledge of the Perfons who ferve him? It is 
to this Day, an Ufage, that when an Officer is upon the Point of being advanced, he excufes 
himéelf, in Appearance at leaft, for his want of Capacity. ‘But we no more fee that they pro- 
pofe another, for filling up the Pofts that is defigned for them. Thus, properly fpeaking, 
there is no more real Deference amongft the Great: And for that Reafon, fays Confugius, there 
can be nothing expected from the People, but Envy, Quarrels and Contentions, Alas! The Spi- 
rit of Envy reigns but too much amongft the great themfelves, inftead of the Spirit of Deference. 
Thence proceed two great Evils. Merit is frequently forgotten, and frequently, when it appears, 
it muft grapple with Calumny. 

When the Spirit of Deference obtains, thofe who have real Merit, foon enjoy the Reputation 
that is their due: For every one when Occafion prefents, endeavours to yield to them. And as no 
body caresto yeild toaMan whom he does not efteem, if then Mea without Virtue and Capacity 
fill Pofts, there will at leaft be very few fuch, and they can never be advanced higher. At prefent, 
great and midling Capacities are fo blended together, that it is very difficult for a Prince to make 
a juft Difcernment of them, as formerly. - 

A King of Jf, was very fond of the Inftrument of Mufic Yv, and aflembled 300 Men to 
play upon it in Concert; a certain Perfon, whofe Name was Nan ko, who underftood nothing of 
the Matter, fecing 300 Men playing all together, thought, that witha little Impudence, he might 
pas in the Crowd, And in effect, be received Wages for a long time. When that King was 
dead, his Sacceffor gave out, that he was ftill a greatLover of the Inftrument Yu, than his Prede- 
ceffor ; Buz that he wanted to hear each of thefe 300 Men, play fingly. At this News, Naa ko 
fled: How many Nan ko ate got into Pofts, ever fince the Virtue Yang, and all the laudable 
Cuftoms that were its Confequences has been difufed? 

At leat, If Merit could break thro’ that Crowd, and raife itfelf to the higheft Employments 
it might continue there in Safety. But what has it not to dread now a-days?_ When Envy and 
Ambition have unhappily fucceeded to the Spirit of this Virtue. In effect, to commit no 
Yaults, belongs only to a Wifdom and Virtue of the firft Rate. Thus Confugins commend- 
ing Yin tf, whom he loved beft of all his Difcipl&, thoaght it a fafficient Elogium to fay of 
him, thathe sever fll twice into the fame Fault. But if that Crowd of ambitious Hangers-on, 
with which the Court now fwarms, finds their Accefs precluded by a Man of a fuperior 
Merit, it is ordinary for them to fret. Thence forward they lay themfelves out to fpeak ill of 
them; they frequently calumniate them ; at leaft, they take great Care to obferve thern, and to 
inhanfe and aggravate the fmaleft Faults that efcape them. However favourably a Prince is pre- 

offeitzd for an Officer, if he hears frequent Complaints of him, he can’t help enquiring into 
their Caufes; if he finds them groundlefs, it isa great Happine&. But if he finds they are jult, 
he cither diffembles, and then his Authority gradually (afters, or he punithes with Rigour ; and 
then che Number of Criminals become fo great, that a Man has fcarce Grounds for hoping any 
thin clic, but to be comprebended in them, either fooner or later. Thus, not only Men of Merit 


fin to appear in Pablic; but even they who are in Pofts, being apprehenfive of fome trouble- 
fome 
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forme Reverfe, retired as fuon as they can. But what great Services can a Prince or a State hope 
for, from People who live in continual Alarms, and who are always providing for their own 
Safety? When Affairs come to that pafs, a Prince is much to be lamented. ban 

But how hall thefe Evils be remedied? By re-eftablifhing the antient Practice, which in my 
Opinion, is not very difficult to do. Amongft thofe who are, at prefent, in great Potts, or in 
thofe Ranks that lead to them, there are many underftanding virtuous Perfons; and if they are 
not very forward in propofing others to the Polts, to which they themfelves are named, it is not 
becaule they are ignorant of the Value or Advantages of fuch a Deference, but hecaufe the Cuf- 
tom isalter’d, and they follow the Torrent: When Shun gave the Poft of Se kong, to Yu: This laft 
re(pectfully excufed himfelf, and earneftly begged, that it might be difpofed of either to Thi, Ki, 
or Kyew yu, as being more worthy than he. When / was named Yu quan, he prefented, Chu, 
Hi, Hyong, and Pa, as Perfons preferable to himfelf in his Opinion. Pe 7 did the fame, when 
he was charged with the Care of the Rites. He would have yeilded to Qvey or Long. * In fhort, 
in thefe antient Times, they who were raifed, ated thus, The Ufage which obtains now a-days, 
of a Perfon who is raifed to a Poft, prefenting to the Emperor a Writing, by way of Thanks- 
giving, is, I think, a fmall Veltige of that, which was practifed anciently with fo much Advantage. 
Great Ufe may be made of this. There is nothing to be done, but to regulate in good earnett, that 
thefe Writings, which contain only empty Thanks, or frivolous Excufes, fhall aétually be rejected ; 
and that none fhall be prefented to the Prince, but thofe which with this Excufe fhall point out 
good Subjects for filling up the Pofts in Queftion, Every one doubtlefs will do this. And then 
it lies at the Emperor's Door, to compare thofe who are propofed to him, and to prefer in each 
Rank, thofe to whom the Deference is paid, by the greateft Number of Voices. Then a great 
many deferving Perfons, who at prefent live retired, and are only employed on their own private 
Perfection, will be obliged to appear, and fill up the great Pofts of the State; even they, who 
court thefe great Pofts, will endeavour to merit by their Conduét, a good many Voices for 
themfelves. Thus the Choice of Officers fhall be founded, if we may fay fo, on the Judgment 
of the whole Empire. The Prince fhall fee with the Eyes of almoft all his Officers, the Me- 
rit of each of them. From thenceforth vain Difcourfes, and fecret Intrigues which ruin all, 
fhall ceafe. IF then, they who at prefent fill the firtt Ranks, fhould back this Propofal before 
the Prince, and without refleéting that it comes from a Perfon of flender Underftanding, thould 
get it put in Execution, I believe that they would thereby render to the State, the moft im- 
portant Piece of Service, that could at this time be expected of them. 


Under the fame Dynafly of Thin Yu pu opened a great College at Pan yang: He advertifed it by 
a Writing, in which he explained its Rules, Upwards of 700 young Students repaired to it, At 
the firft opening of the Claffes, Yu pa made them the following fhort Difcourle. 


J BEHOLD you here, young Students, affembled in a very numerous Body, all of you deftin’d, 

one Day, to fill he moft important Pofts; all of you in the Flower of your Age, and full of 
a becoming Warmth. This Day, for you, is opened this new Academy. For what End do 
you come here? Doubtlefs you come to -leaenzhow. to fpeak well, how to write well, and above 
all, how to /:ve well. You come here, to lay the Foundations of an eminent Vittue, to render 
yourfelf capable, of what is of the greateft Dignity in the Common-wealth, and in one Word, 
ferioufly to ftudy true Wifdom. 

It is of Importance to acquaint you, that at firft, this kind of Study has nothing in it very 
agreeable, or very inviting: Nay, it frequently happens, that at firft fetting out, it is not much 
relifhed. But in time, it is quite otherwife; different Exercifes fucceed one another; you per- 
fect yourfelves by little and little, you acquire new Attainments every Day by reading, you make 
new Difcoveries of yourfelves, you ftudy to go to the Bottom of them; the Genius opens, the 
Heart dilates, and you feel the Value of this true Wifdom: In its Search, you take a Pleafure, 
which furpaffes every other Pleafure, and is fairly worth themall. In fhort, a Man is agreeably 
{urprized, to find himfelf intirely changed, without his almoft perceiving after what manner this 
Change is brought about, Yes! the Tin@ture which the Heart and the Genius receives from ftu- 
dying with Ardour and Conftancy, is, for its Duration, beyond the moft valuable Tin@ures, Thefo 
latt, either wear out or fade; but the other, when thoroughly imbibed, is fubject to none of 
thofe Difadvantages, 

That the Heart may take it in well, you muft in fome Meafure imitate the Painters; thefe 
Artifts begin by rightly preparing the Stuff which they are to paing; upon this Ground they lay 
the Colours which they defign to give it. The wife Man aét thus in Marality ; within, his Heart is 
ee and upright; and without, his A@tions are correfponding. This is effential and indifpenfible : 

ut every one can give it more or lefs Luftre, according as his Difpofition is mote or les happy, 
and according as his Application is more or lefs conftant. Befides, altho’ the Capacity is not 
equal, yet when the Man is not improv'd by Study, the Defeét does not lie in the Capacity fo much, 
as in the Refolution ; A Man inay be very well mounted, fays the Proverb, tho’ he does not ride the 
Horfe (*) Ki : A Man may be a good Ditciple, without being as well qualified 2s (+) Yen-4fe. 
The grand Point is Conftancy. You begin to lop and faw, and then you immediately give 
over, If the Tree was tender or rotten, it could neither be pruned nor fawed very quickly. On 
the contrary, by continuing your Toil, you can cut or cleave the hardeft Marble, 


VoL. 

I 6M Take 
. £ > 
(*) A famons Role (1) The mofl beloved Difciple of Confucius. 
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Take Courage then, young Gentlemen, all you have to do in this College, is to ftu 
Rules which our sngiear Sones have left us. With the Helps you have, oan may a 
Deal in a few Years, and foon gain both the Efteem and Refpect of thofe who are in Pofts shout 
Court, and thereby early enter upon Employments, There are fome People in the World, who 
without retiring themfelves like you, without having the Advantages that you have, and even hie 
derPreflures both from Nature and Fortune, have not failed to become excellent Writers Corns 
Minifters, and very great Men: But thefe are very extraordinary Perfons, and cannot ferve for : 
Rule, He who is not poffeffed of fo excellent Qualifications, fhould try, as it were, to form a Jar : 
River, by damming up the Water by little and little: or to raife a Mountain, by heaping Ri 
ther the Grains of Sand. There are Enterprizes in Nature in which we cannot fucceed. with. 
out Conftancy: Such now is yours, young Gentlemen. But then, in cafe, that for a thort ae 
giving up all other Care, you fhould apply yourfelf in good Earneft, and with Ardour and 
direét all your Studies to one Point, you will infallibly make a great Progrefs. And tho’, er. 
haps, you may notall advance with an equal Pace, yet there isnone amongtt you, but may Lats 
a very confiderable Progrefs. 

In the Book from which thefe Pieces are extracted, Yu pit is very much praifed, who tho’ 
living at a Time, when the Politenefs, the Wifdom, and the Eloquence of the Antieats were 
very much neglected, yet endeavoured all he could, to recover them. 


Under the fame Dynafty of the Tin, the Emperor Ming ti, @ little after he mounted the Throne 
defigned to give an important Employment to Yu long, who, under the preceeding Reign had 
been advanced in the Army: Yu lyang (B), in order to excufe bimfelf, prefinted the followi 
Difcourfe to the Emperor. BED Ra aL 


IR: For upwards of thefe ten Years I have been in Pofts; it is rare fora Man to advance 

himfelf fo faft, and with fo little Expence as I have done: For this, I am indebted to the 
Bounty of the late Emperor; and I have a due Senfe of Gratitude. But at the fame time, I am 
not ignorant, that Favours ought always to bear fome proportion to Merit, and that an exceflive 
Favour by raifing a Man too high, expofes him to the moft fatal Down-fall. To know where to 
ftop, isa Maxim of Wifdom, proper for all Mankind ; and is more applicable to me, than any 
other Perfon. Tho’ I am very far from being ambitious of new Honours, I am yet farther 
from a Defire to obtain them, in prejudice of thofe who are more worthy of them than me. Un- 
der the Reign of the late Emperor, I was raifed to the higheft Pofts of the Army ; but I owed 
them lefS to my Merit or my Services, than to the Goodnefs which hig Alliance with me in- 
{pired him with. Yet as at that time, very few People well qualified were prefented to him, this 
Scarcity in fome Meafure, might juftify the Honour he did me. At prefent, Things are on ano- 
ther Footing: Under the aufpicious Reign of your Majefty, we fee at Court, and throughout all 
the Provinces, a great Number of Perfons of the higheft Merit, all equally devoted to your Ser- 
vice. But at this Junéture, to give me the Employments that your Majefty offers, and to unite 
in my Perfon, all that is of greateft Importance, both in the Gown and the Sword, allow me 
to fay, looks, as if you deviated from that fovereign Equity, which has rendered the Dawnings 
of your Reign fo bright. It muft, at leaft give Occafion to fufpect, that your Conduét is influen- 
ced by private Inclinations. 

As Iam Brother of the Emprefs, I belong to you in a ftrict Senfe: You know how many 
Commotions the raifing of fuch Allies have occafioned in paft Ages, and how odious the Remem- 
brancé of thefe paft Misfortunes renders any fuch Choice to all the Empire, efpecially when it is 
into a Poft which gives the Perfon chofen, any Share in the Government. Profit by this Know. 
ledge. Tho’I had Talents greater than I have; and tho’ you judged that they might be very ule- 
ful to you, yet it would be prudent for you to deprive yourfelf of them, rather than to go againft 
a Prejudice fo univerfal, and founded upon fo many fatal Events. To endeavour abjolutely to 
overbear it, would be to nourith Sufpicions and Murmurs in the Hearts of your Subjects, and to 
expofe yourfelf to the greateft Misfortunes. 

Tt is not even faflicient, in order to guard againft thofe Inconveniences, th® your Minifters and 
great Officers, fhould penetrate into the Uprightnefs of your Intentions, and approve of your 
Choice. For how can they go from Door to Door all over the Empire, to juftify it? I am naturally 
as fond as any Man, to fee my Riches and Honours encreafe ; and am far from being infenfible of 
the new Honours which your Majefty offers me. Befides, the Manner in which you offer them, 
and your own high Station, makes me afraid, leaft you be difobliged at my Refufal; and that 
this Refufal fhould expofe me to the Lofs of my Dignity, or perhaps my Life. Tho I have but 
little Underftanding, yet I am not fo blind, as needlefsly to expofe myfelfto your Difpleafure, and 
all its Confequences. But, being inftructed by the Events of paft Times, I am afraid of being 
the Occafion of Commotions; and the Good of your State is infinitely dearer to me than my 
Dignity, or even my Life. For this Reafon, I defired more than once to retire. And it is this, 
which likewife engages me to refufe the new Poft, with which your Majefty would honour me. 
Weigh, I beg of you, the Reafon which I have freely laid before you, for my not xecepting this 
Honour. If your Majelty hall judge, that my oppofing you in this Manner is a Crime, I will wil- 
lingly undergo the Chaftifement, and look upon the Day of my Death, or the Beginning of my Life. 

Afrng 11 yeilded to thefe Reafons, and named another. 


(uj) One of thele Names mult be wrong, but we cannot @y which. qi 
At 
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The Emperor Hyau ven ti, by a publick Declaration, invited all the Subjects to ap him with their 
Counfels. After having fet forth in bis Declaration, all that we have Jeen in other Declarations 
of that kind; the Example of the wife and famous Emperors of Antiquity, and the Inconvcnicncy 
of a Prattice contrary to theirs: He concludes bis Declaration in thefe Terms. 


UR Intention then is, and we heartily with it, that all our Subjects, from the greateft to the 
meanett of our Officers, the fimple Literati, the Trades-men, the Merchants, and others, 

may fet forth tous what they believe to be of Advantage to the State, and capable to contribute to 
the Happinefs of the People. Let thefe who judge any thing to be deficient in the prefent Go- 
vernment, efpecially with Regard to what appears to them hurtful to Morals and Virtue, aét in the 
‘fame Manner. I recommend to all, not only not to conceal any thing of that Kind, but to {peak 
it out freely, and without Difguife : It is not fine long Difcourfes that I want. But thort full Me- 
morials, which I my {elf can examine. It will then be as eafy for thefe who prefcnt them, to 
thin the Faults capable to offend me, as it is for me to draw from them, all the ulcful Inftruction 


1 hope for. . 


A Fowl which had four Wings and four Feet, was prefented to the Emperor Swen viti. Thwi 
quang at that time, poffeffed at his Court the Poft of Tay chang. The Emperor who efleemed 
him, fent to him, and afked bim what he thought of that Monfter, Twi quang took this Occafion 
to give the Emperor fome Advice with Regard to bis Conduct. The whole Writing which he 


prefented, is as follows. 


HAVE read in the Hifltory of the five Elements, which is a Book written in the Days of the 

Hoan, that under the Reign of Swen ¢i, in an Apartment of the Palace, a len became a Cock 
in his Feathers, but remained a Hen in all other Refpects, Under the Reign of Yen ti, in the 
Houtfe of one of the Minifters of State, a Hen became a Cock by little and little. She got hig 
Head, his Neck, his Spurs, his Crow, and even called the Hens to her. In one of the Years 
nam’d Yong quang, there was prefented to the Emperor a Cock, from whom grew Horns. Lyew. 
dyang, who was alive at that time, explained thefe Prodigies, He faid, that Hens being domettic 
Animals, reprefented thofe who came about the Perfon of the Prince, and that thefe monftrous 
Changes informed the Emperor, that he had People about him who were carrying on bad Defigns, 
and were contriving to difturb the State, He particularly pointed out She hyen, who was then a 
Favorite, In effeét, in the firft of the Years named King ning, She byen was judged guilty, and 
verified the Prediction. Under the Emperor Ling i, in the firft Year called Quang bo, a Hen 
shappened to be entirely changed in her Feathers, and to be like a Cock all but the Head, The 
Emperor, having order’d the great Officers to deliberate upon this Point, and to lay before him the 
Refult of their Reafonings ; Z/zy 7 anfwered for the Reft and faid: The Head is the principal Part 
of the Body, and is the Symbol of Sovereignty. Allthe Body of the Hen is changed except the 
Head. In order to anfwer this Omen as you, ought, your Majefty mutt entirely change your Man- 
ner of Government, otherwife, your isfortunes will be very great. In effect, a little after hap- 
pen'd the Revolt of of Chang ko, which threw the Empire ino Ditonder, The then reigning Em- 
peror, altered nothing of the Severity of his Government. He harraffed his Subjects more, fo 
‘that there were Rebellions on all Sides, and the Diforder was general. Lyew kyang, and Tfay a 
were two very underftanding Men: and their Explanations were confirmed by the Event. Now, 
altho’ the Fowl, of which we are treating at prefent, is different in its Figure from the extraordi- 


nary Fowls in thofe Days; it neverthelefs admits of the fame Interpretation, and the Omen is - 


very much tobe dreaded. Thefe extraordinary Feet and Wings, are Symbols of fome Perfons, 
who are caballing and plotting together to raife Commotions, Thefe Wings and Feet are of 
different Sizes. There are Commotions of feveral kinds: Bur neither thefe four Feet, nor thefe 
ae Wings have their natural Bignels: Thefe Cabals are ftill weak, and it is eafy to difconcert 
them. 

It is a common ion, that Calamities and Monfters are Omens, and at the fame time, 
Advices and Inftruétlns to Princes. Thofe Princes who are wife, fee them, and enter into them- 
felves; Thus every thing turns out happily with Regard to them. On the contrary, Princes 
without Underftanding, become yet more infatuated, which brings them to the greateft Mis- 
fortunes. The Shi king, the Shu king, and the Chun thi, the Hiltory of the Tin and the Han, 
farnifh us with many Examples, of which your Majefty is not ignorant. Is there not then in our 
Days, fome new She byen at Court? At leaft, it is certain, upon our Frontiers towards the South, 
a great many People have perifhed: And the Fields have been feen covered with Bones, without 
any Burial. It is not without Grief and Murmurs, that the Living fee this, and the Souls that 
belonged to thefe dead Bodies, are yet more fenfible of this. The Troops fent to I yang, likewife 
have fuffered a great deal, Behold the Heat of Summer is come, and they are not yet returned : 
On the Side of Toug chew, very few People are returned, of a great many who were employed 
in the Conveys of Provifions. In fhort, the People is overwhelmed with Trouble and Mifery ; 
and_notiing is morc common at prefent, than to fee People who hang or ftrangle themlelves in 
Defpair, You may judge of the State of Agriculture every where. The Grounds and Trade 
were never in fo bad a State: What loud Cries would Kyai and Ax yang, if they were 
alive, make in their Remonftrances? You are fet up asthe Father and Mother of your Sub- 
jecls: Inftead of appearing fenfible of their Sufferings, or effectually labouring for theig Relief, 

: you 
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you entirely abandon yourfelf to your Pleafures, and hazard even your Empire. Why do you 
not call to mind how much this coft Tay tft; You are born with a very penetrating Underftand- 
ing ; make Ufe of thefe Qualifications ; examine with a juft Dread, the Views of Tyen ti: Treat 
you Officers according to their Ranks but at the fame time, keep them to their Duty. Remem- 
er Teng tong, and Tong hyen: It was even the Favour of their Prince, by being too exceffive 
that caufed their Ruin. Acquit yourfelf at the ftated Times, of the Ceremonies that are ap- 
pointed ; honour the Aged and the Wife ; apply yourfelf to procure Peace to your People ; give 
proper Orders for the Relief of the Poor, and for that effect, retrench your Expences in Enter- 
tainments, in ufelefs Labours, in Concerts, and in Wine; fet the Day apart for Bufinefs, and the 
Night for Reft: Don’t hinder fincere and underftanding People, from coming near your Perfon ; 
banifh all Flatterers, ‘Then there will be nothing but happy Omens, : 
The Emperor took this Advice very well. Some Days after, Yu kaw and foie others who | 
had been «plotting fecretly, were difcovered, convicted, and put to Death. For which Reafon : 
the Emperor efteemed T/ws guang more than ever, and treated him with greater Diftinction, . 


Under the fame Dynafly, King ching propofed to the Emperor, to take off the Probibstions upon Salt, 
In bis Supplication be fpeaks as follows, 


SHE Book of Rites, in the Chapter Ywe leng, fays plainly, “ That the People mutt not be pro- 
hibited from taking in Forrefts, in Mountains, in Meadows and Lakes, that which can 
fetve to nourifh them; fuch as Venifon, Fruit, and the like.” It likewife requires the Proprietors 
fhould be the firft to invite them, and to conduét thither, fuch as ftand in need of any of thefe 
Things. But at the fame time, it requires that whoever fhall dare to ufe Force, or to carry off any 
thing by Violence, fhall be condemned to Death without Pardon, This may becalled a Willing- 
nefs in every one to affift, and to communicate to another, part of what he him(felf has. It is true 
that in the fame Book of Rites, in the Times of the Chew, we read Prohibitions from fithing, Be. 
but it was only for a certain time, in order to prevent the young Fry from being deftroy’d, and 
the Rivers and Lakes from being drained, by Peoples fithing out of Seafon, Thefe Prohibitions 
were fo far from being a Grievance, that they preferved and encreafed the Fithes, to the great 
Advantage of the People. 

The firft Care of a Father of a Family is, to provide plentifully for the Subfiftance of his Chil- 
dren: This is what they pride themfelves in above any thing elfe. For a like, or a better 
Reafon, the Sovereign, who is the Father and Mother of his People, ought to do the fame. We 
never fee a rich Father of a Family, refufing a little Vinegar to his Children, or fome fuch Trifle 
capable to create an Appetite. Is it then becoming, that a Sovereign of a rich and powerful 
Empire, fhould be lels indulgent to his Subjects, and refufe them the moft common thing that" 
Tyen [Heaven] bas ordained for their Ufe. And yet this is done, by forbiding them Salt. I know 
that the Motive of this Prohibition, which is more antient than your Reign, or even your Dynafty, 
is the Revenue, that thereby acrues to the Prince, But is not this like imitating a Man, who tho’ 
he is rich, takes Care only of his Mouth and his Teeth, and neglects the reft of his Body? Do 
not all the People, Men and Women, work for their Sovereign? That which they furnith every 
Year, is it not fufficient to maintain his Dignity, and to fupport his Troops. Can a Prince, for 
whom fo many People work, be in any Dread of Want ? Is it reafonable that fuch a Dread, fhould 
make him to forbid the People, from ufing what is prefented them by certain Ponds. The anti- 
ent Kings aéted quite otherwife. ‘heir firft Care was to provide for the Wants of .their People, 
and thereby they rendered them docile and attentive to Inftruction, ‘This was what makes them 
fo celebrated ; and for this, the Shi king praifes them. Iam a Man, whofe Knowledge is but 
{mall, and whofe Views are confined: But I love to read, and J reada great deal, When, after 
having feen in our antient Books, the Indulgence which our Kings had for their Subjects, I 
come to certain Books of modern Date, where I find Taxes upon Taxes: I can’t help faying 
with a Sigh, What a Difference there is betwixt ancient and modern Times? How much at 
large were People in thefe Days? How confined now? Many Dynafties hayg fucceeded one ano- 
ther without lightning the Yoke: Your Dynafty, Sir, has the Honour dy, to have begun 
well, It has almoft abolifhed the Taxes upon Corn and Stuffs. How many Encomiums has it 
already received, among the moft diftant People? Kings, whom their Dignity has raifed above 
the Level of Mankind, ought likewile to carry their Virtue much higher. This is their Duty; nay 
their true Intereft. Tay vang, by the Contempt that he expreft of a Jewel, fubmitted and de- 
voted the whole People to his Perfon; on the contrary, in the Ode Kyé chu, we havea King 
reprefented to us who is odious and unhappy, for having over-burdened his People. Tho’ your Pre- 
deceffors have carried their Goodnef§ to their Subjeéts to a great Height, yet I fhould with for 
the Honour of your Reign, that your Majefty would carry it yet a little higher. It is faid, that 
two things are commonly very fatal to Princes. Too great Prodigality in their great Men, and 
too much Avarice in theméelves. If it is unworthy of a Prince, and even dangerous in him to 
make a Difficulty in parting with his Treafures; how much morc fo will it be to difpute with his 
People the Profit of a little Salt. It is a common and a true Saying, That it is better for a Prince 
to hoard up in his Subjeéts Houfes, than in his own Granaries and Coffers. When this Hoard is 
in the People’s Hands, they are fatisfied, and the Prince is rich. But when all is heaped up only in 
the Royal Granaries and Exchequer, the People are poor and difcontented. When the Pcople are 
diicontented, how can they be profitably inftruéted, or fuccefsfully infpired with the Love of Vir- 
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tue. When they are poor, can the Prince be long rich? I therefore with, that your Majelty, im- 
proving upon the Goodneis of your Anceftors, would take off the Prohibition from the Salt Pits, 
and only make fome Regulations for preferving it in Plenty. 

The Emperor having ordered this Supplication to be deliberated on, the Chicf of his Counfel 
were of Opinion, that the Prohibition fhould fubfift, It is very antient, faid they : And in the 
preceeding Dynafties, when there were Deliberations for the fame Effeét, it was always concluded 
tomaintainthem. It is true, that in Progrefs of Time, it occafioned Murmurs, and fame Com- 
motions among the People ; but this muft not be attributed to the Prohibition, but to the Neg- 
ligence and Malice of the Conuniffaries. 


Notwithflanding of the Advice of the Counfel, the Emperor caufed the following Declaration to be 
‘ publifbed. 

T istrue, that the Prohibition upon Salt is very antient, and has, as it were, paft into a Rule, 

_ yetall the Dynaftics do not refemble one another. Some of them have been tore folici- 

tous to promote the Good of the People than others, As for me, if any thing appears capable 

to advance the Happinefs of my People, or to facilitate their Devotion to the Rites, and the Love 

of Virtue: That is a fufficient Motive for me to embrace it, provided it is confiftent with Rea- 

fon. This appears in what was propoled to me by King ching ; fo that as foon as the proper Re- 

gulations for preferving the Salt Pits are made, let the Prohibitions be taken off. Let this our 
prefent Order be publifhed and cxecuted. 


After the Emperor Venti, Founder of theDynafly of the Swi, had reduced the Kingdom of Chin,(+) 
all bis Officers applauded his Vittory, and propofed the making Choice of fime Mountain, where 
they flould repair to perform the Ceremony of Fong chen. Ven ti rejetted this Propoful, and 
that they might not rencw their Solicitations, publifhed the following Order. 


SEN T one of my Generals, to reduce to Reafon, a petty rebellious Kingdom, The Ex- 
i pedition was fuccefsful,'and what then? Yet every one flattersand applauds me. I am even 
prefied, notwithftanding of my Defeéts in Virtue, to perform the Ceremonies of Fong chen, upon 
fome famous Mountain. As for my fhare, I never heard that. Shang ti was to be moved with 
trifling empty Talk. I abfolutely forbid any one ever to fpeak of thisto me again, 


A Letter of the fame Emperor Ven ti, Founder of the Dynafty of the Swi, to Tang the King of 
Korea. 


VER fince (+) Tyen raifed me to the Throne, I have had nothing fo much at Heart, 
ER as the Happinefs and Quiet of my Subjeéts. By leaving you in Poffeffion of the maritime 
Countries, I thereby intended to make known to all the World, how much removed I am from all 
Avarice; and that all I propofe by reigning, is, that I may render my Subjects content and virtuous, 
I may likewife pretend, that you on your Part, remain in your Duty, and that you in Proportion, 
enter into the fame Views, and dike a gaod Subject, imitate my Examples. And yet J under- 
ftand, that you difturb your Neighbours::I¢ maid, you -ftreighten (§) Ai tan, and deprive it of all 
Liberty. You exaét Contributions of more Kirtds than one, from’ Mey £0. Whence proceeds that 
itch of Oppreffion ? Or how dare you to harafs the States which are in Subjetion to me? If you 
are in want of Labourers, I have Plenty: Why don’t you. call for them? For fome Years, you 


have foolifhly been bufied in heaping up Stores and Provifions, you have your Agents for that . 


Effect, diftributed thro’ all Quarters; and you drain thefe little States. Why is all this done? 
Tf you have not formed bad Defigns, and fearing, leaft they fhould be difcovered, you aét every 
thing underhand. 

An Envoy was difpatch’d from my Court to you; my Intention in fending him was to give you, 
as one of my foreign Subjects, a Mark of my Goodnefs and Efteem, But I defign’d at the fame time, 
that after having informed himfelf of what related to your Subjects, that he fhould give you fome 
Advice on my Part, on the Manner of Government, Neverthelefs, you caufed him to be watched 
under your own Ee, and fhut him up in his Houfe as in a Prifon. You concealed, as much as 
you could, his Arrival from your Subjets. You prohibited the Officers of your Court, from whom 
you could not conceal him, from vifiting him; in fhort, you have, as it were, fhut both his Eyes 
and his Ears, and you appeared frightned, leaft he fhould have been able to inform himfalf of the 
State of your Affairs, but I have taken care to be informed in another Manner, of all your Steps, 
which are not like thofe of a good Subject. I have put you in Poffeffion of a great Extent of 
Ground, and the Title and Honours of a (*) King. In thort, I have loaded you with Favours; 
all the Empire knows I have: And yet, all this is not fufficient to make you fenfible of my Good- 
nefs, You want Gratitude ; you exprefs a diftruft of me; and you render yourfelf fufpected, by 
fending, under different Pretexts, Perfons, who fecretly examine all that paffes at my Court, Is 
this the Conduct of a faithful and a blamelefs Subject? 

Notwithftanding of all this, as I impute your Faults, partly to the little Care I have taken to 
‘inftrué you in your Duties, I am willing to forget what is paft. But you muft amend, and an- 
{wer my Indulgence, by a fincere and real Submiffion : You muft exaélly fulfill the Duties of a 
‘foreign Subject: You muft follow and imitate my Government: In Place of hating and harraf 

Vou, I, / 6N fing 


(") Or Fang. §) Kitan and Mcy ha are the Names of two Petty States lying 
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fing thefe other Strangers, who are your Neighbours; you muft, by your Example, inculcate 
upon them Submiflion and Virtue: And above all things, you muft remember, that tho’ they 
are weaker than you, yet, like you, they are my Subjects. But do not think to impofe upon me 
by vain Appearances: A thoréugh Change muit be wrought upon you, if you defire that I fhould 
treat you as a good Subject. And then being fatished with your Amendment, I will never decree 
your Panifhment. Our wife and ancient Emperors, above all things, cfteemed Gentlenefs and 
Juftice: Notwithftanding, that I come far fhort of the Virtue of thefe great Princes, yet I make 
it my Duty to imitate them. All my Empire knows this: And that alone, ought to free you of 
all Dread and Diftruft. 

If, after the Affurances I have given you, I fend Troops againft you, what will all my Subjects 
fay of me? But above all, what will the Strangers that are fubdued, like you, to my Empire, fay ? 
Free yourfelf therefore of your Sufpicions; change your Conduét, and be eafy. It is true, I have 
{ubdued Chin : But if you continue in your Duty, that ought not to alarm you: All the World 
knows that Chin forced me to punifh him. After being many times pardoned, he attacked the 
Hew of Fong, who was faithful to me, and killed a great many of his People. He plundered on 
all Sides, and had the Boldnefs to advance even to my Frontiers. I had oftner than once, . uring 
the Space of ten Years, given him Advicesiwith Regard to hisConduét. But inftead of spring 
by them, he grew infolent upon my Goodnefs, and trufting to the (*) Kyang, which bofnds his 
Territories, he valued neither my Advices nor my Threatnings. He even encreafed the Number 
of his Forces, and feem’d to defy me with:his Infolence, Being forc’d to it by fo open a Rebellion, 
I fent againft him, one of my Generals with only a few Troops: This Expedition lafted but for 
a Month. One Morning, avenged me of ten Years obftinacy, and the Defeat of Chin was fol= 
lowed with univerfal Peace. Both the Sdzn (+) and Men rejoyced at this. You alone, I hear, are 
alarmed, and uneafy : I fee the Reafon but too well. As it was not the Fear of Chin that en- 
gaged me to treat you well, fo his Defeat is no Motive for my oppreffing you. But if I were of 
an Humour to do it, who could protect you ? What Comparifon is there betwixt the Waters of 
(t) Lya, which are upon your Frontiers, and the great Kyang which covered Chin? Is your 
Country more populous, than that of Chiz? Doubtlefs not. And if I fhould punith your 
patt Faults, as they deferve, it-would coft me but little, I would have no more to do, but to 
fend againft you, fome of my Officers: But I do not love to hurt any body. For which Rea- 
fon, I follow the more moderate Courfe ; I advife you, inftruct you, and give you Time for your 
Amendment: If you anfwer my Gentlenefs as you-ought, you may live eafy and happy. 


(§) Tay tfong, the fecond Emperor of the Dynafty of the Tang, whom Hiftorians have compared 
with the moft famous Princes of Antiquity, drew up aWriting, upon the Difference betwixt 
good and bad Government, and upon the difficulty of reigning well. As he drew it up chiefly for 
bis own Ujé, be entitled it the Mirror. of Gold, or the Precious Mirror. 


F TER having each Day, fpent the neceflary Time for difpatching the Affairs of my Em- 

pire, J take a Pleafure in reviewing and reflecting upon the Hiftories of paft Ages. Iex~ 
amine the Manners of every Dynafty, the good and bad Examples of all their Princes, their Re- 
volutions and their Caules. I have always done this with Profit, and I have done it as often as 
Ican mention. Every time I read, what is faid of Fo 4: and Whang ti, and the matchlefsGavern- 
ment of Yau and Shun, 1 always ftop. I feel, I admire, I praife, and all this, without wearying. 
When I come towards the End of the Hya, the Zug, the T/in, and certain Reigns of the Haz, | 
aim feized with an uneafy Dread. ‘I feem to walk upon a rotten Board, or upon a thin Surface 
of Ice over a deep River. When I refleét from whence it proceeded, why under all the Princes 
who have withed to reign in Peace, and to tranfmit their Empire to a numerous Pofterity, there 
has yet happened fo many Troubles and Revolutions: I find that the moft common Caufe, was 
the little Care which thefe Princes had to reflect upon themfelves, and the Averfion-they had to 
hear any thing that could difcompofe them. Thus in the End, they became blind, both to theic 
Duties and their Defeéts; and this Blindnefs occafioned their Ruin: With what a Dread does 
this Reflection infpire me. “ 

It is in order to (hun this Blindnefs, that after having feen by reading Hiftory, what are the 
Principles of good Government, and what are the Springs of Commotions; of all thefe 1 com- 
pole a Mirror for my felf, in which I may behold my Faults, in order to endeavour to amend 
them. The moft effential Charaéter of good Government is, not to raife any to Pofts, but Men 
of Merit and Virtue. A Prince who ats thus, reigns happily ; but there is nothing more dan- 
gerous and fatal fora State, than a contrary Conduct, Isa Prince in any Ditliculty? He never 
failsto confult his Minifters and his other great Officers. Jf thefe are all underftanding zealous 
Men, Iet the Danger be ever fo great, it feldom ends in his lofing all. And what cannot be enough 
lamented, is, that Princes, heedlefs of this Choice, are intircly taken up with empty Pleafures. Ah! 
how much better would it be for them, to make a.Pleafure of their Duty: But above all, of a 
Duty fo important as is the Choice of good Officers, efpeciaily good Minitters ! 

It is commonly faid, that Shuvz and Yu, thefe two great Princes, loved no Pleafure, and that, on 


the contrary, thetwo Tyrants, Kyé and Chew, loved it much, I am of a different Opinion. i 
a 


(*) Kyanz. fignifics a River. It likewife is the proper Name . (4) The Spirits ({} The Name of a River, 
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bad Conduét of Kyé and Chew, coft them a thoufand Difquicts, abridged their Days, confequently 
difturbed their Lives, and rendered them of a fhort Duration. Can this be called the Love of 
Pleafure? On the, contrary, is it not to have a true Tafte of Pleafure, to love it like Shun and Y%, 
who owed a long and quiet Life to their Virtue, and who calmly tafted the Pleafures of a happy 
and peaceful Reign? It mutt be allowed, that Complexions and Difpofitions are very different 3 
fome are good, and others bad: And that there are different Degrees in each Kind. Thee Virtues 
and Actions of Yau, Shun, Yu, and Jang, give us ground to believe, that (*) Tyen has diftributed 
them very juflly. It was not thus of Kyé, Chew, Yew and Li: as may be feen from the brutal 
Cruelties of thefe bad Princes. However, we may truely fay, that the Happinefs of Princes and 
States, depends lefs upon their Complexions and natural Difpofitions, than their Care of keeping, 
that juft Mean in every thing, which common Senfe dictates. 

We read in U &/, that a Prince of (+) Saug applying him(clf folely to certain Exercifes of Vir- 
tue, and neglecting to keep his Army on Foot, loft his State; that the Prince of J perifhed like- 
wile, but for a quite different Reafon, he laying all his Strefs on his Forces, and neglecting Virtue, 
Therefore Confucius fays, that the Government of a State, ought to be juftly tempered with Gen- 
tlenefS and Refolution, with Severity and Mercy. And indeed, Goodnefs and Juftice fhould always 
go Hand ,in Hand; to make too great Conceflions to the one in Prejudice of the other, is a 
fundamental Fault, and may be attended with very bad Confequences. What a Conduct there- 
fore is it, for a Man to deviate from both the one and the other? And what would one fay of a 
Man, who was abfolutely deftitute of Goodnefs? An‘Emperor raifed to the higheft Degree of 
Honour, to which a Man can rile, ts obliged at once, to love his People, and to endeavour to make 
them happy. Two Things are requifite for this: Good Order and Security. As for good Or- 
der, Regulations muft be made, and they muft be fupported with Example. As for Security, an 
Army mutt be kept on Foot, to intimidate Enemies from undertaking any Thing upon the Fron- 
tiers, For asit is by no means convenient, to terrify the People by a ftanding Army; it is like- 
wife rare, that Gentlenefs alone, and the Virtue of: a Prince, can over-awe the Barbarians, and 
fecure the Frontiers, When the great Fifh, Kin, appears above the Water, the Billows become 
fmoothe When the (+) Whang, and the Ho, plunge, or dive under the Water, there is no fair 
Weather to be expected: It is their Flight in the Air, which prognofticates that. 

A very important Point for a Prince, is to know how to accommodate himfelf to the different 
Tempers of Men, and to profit by their feveral Talents, It is an univerfally received Maxim, that 
ashe who intends to build a large Houfe, fhould begin, by chufing a good Architeét, and then to 
proceed to buy Materials proper for his Plan: In the fame Manner, a Goyernour ought to begin 
by chufing his Minifters, in order to affitt himfelf by their Underftanding and by their Councils, 
in the Government of his Subjects. In attentively reflecting upon the paft Dynatties, I obferye, 
that when the Prince had a folid Love for Virtue, he never wanted virtuous People about him ; 
but when he fhewed a Paflion for Building, and other Works of Art, all the able Men in that 
Way appeared: If he loved hunting, he got a parcel of excellent Hunts-men about him: Was 
he enchanted with Mufic? He was prefented with Crowds of People from Chin’ and Wey: 
Sometimes it might happen, that the Prinee-debafed himfelf fo far, as to love Painting, and fuch 
like Ornaments, Then (§) Yen and Chanivbere. tn Vogue, When all Avenues are blocked up to 
fincere Remonftrances, then few zealous, or faithfit Perfons are feen at Court. Is a Prince fond 
of Applanfe? Numerous are the Crowds of his Flatterers. Our Ancients, indeed, had a good 
deal of Reafon to compare a Prince to a Veffel, and the People to the Liquor that it contains. As 
the Liquor takes the Figure of the Veffel, fo the Subje@s commonly imitate the Prince. How 
great a Motive ought this to be for him to aim at Perfection? But as the finelt Stone requires to be 
polithed, in order to become a fine Veffel; thus Man ftands in need of Study and Application, in 
order to acquire true Wifdom. 

Ven vang and Confucius had their Mafters: And if thefe great Men had need of Matters, 
how much more have others? fo that one of the mot remarkable Differences betwixt a good and 
a bad Prince, is, that the good Prince fighs for Perfons of Merit and Virtue, in the fame man- 
ner, as the Labourer expects his Crop ; and receives them with the fame Joy, as the Hufbandman, 
who has a little before been threatned with Drought, fees a plentiful Shower fall upon his Fields: 
On the other Hand, a bad Prince, commonly has an Averfion for any Man, who has more Merit 
than himfelf: And admits none about his Perfon, but thofe who are without Merit and without 
Virtue. O how hard it is, fora Man thoroughly to divelt himfelf of the bad Inclinations, to 
which he has a long time been habituated! Vang pwen, and Sun bau, at fir(t, counterfeited to be 
good Princes: But as they acted only by Intereft, and as their pretended Virtue was only Hy- 
pocrify and Difimulation, they did not long hold it out, They returned to their natural Byafs ; 
People knew them, and abandoned them: A Bark of plain Boards joined together only with 
Glew, cannot hold out long, againft the large Billows. A Horfe, who is bred up on purpofe, in or- 

,der, on fome Occafions, to make a hundred Leagues at a Stretch, if he is put to the Trial, frequently 
burfts before the Journey is ended: This exaétly was the Cale of Vang pwen and Sun hau. We 


faw 


(*) Heaven. 

(CH) Sang and 7, were two Countries. 

({) The Names of two Water-Fow]. Thefe Allegories admit 
of « double Senfe: The Billows denoting the Irruptions of the 
Barbarians, which the Power of Arms, figured under the Fith 
Kir, quells : And by the Birds Jang and Ho, the People, who 
thould be cafy and fatisfied, while the State is without any Com- 


who are capable to head Troops: And by the Birds (ang and 
Ho, thofe who are fired for Governing, and mull be drawn from 
Obfcurity, and pucin Pofts. If we apply thefe Allegories with 
what gocs before, the firlt Senfe appears the moft natural; But 
af to what follows, the lait appears to be the Mcaning. 

(§) Names of Countries. 


motion; or clfe, by the Fith Kin, is denoted brave Perfons, - 
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faw verified in their Perfons, as in a great many others, our antient Proverbs. That as the (*) She. 
cannot be made ufe of, when we would meafure large Stones: Thus, a midling Capacity will 
not do for great Things, &c, And the moft fimple Virtue, if it is conftant, is more worth, than 
the moft political Cunning. Oh! what a Difference is there betwixt Prince and Prince. and 
Man and Man. Kau tfit refpected Li tong fo much, that he held up his Train, to do bin the 
greater Hinour. Syu chew, being difobliged with the wife Adviccs of Pi kan, inhumanly or- 
dered his Heart to be pluck’d out. Ching ¢eng always had a real Efteem, and a cordial Love for 
his Minifter J yan. Kyé had a wife and zealous Minifter in Long pong ; and yet he caufed him 
to he put to Death, Chwang, King of Tf, after having held a Council, and difcovering a Supe- 
riotity of Genius over all his Minifters, went from the Council Board (+) melancholy and thoughe 
ful. ‘This Melancholy hang about him, even in his eafier Hours. On the contrary, Vi Ai, re. 
joyced and triumphed in a Manner, in fuch a Superiority. The Reafon of this is, that Princes 
who are without Capacity, want cither to conceal or perfevere in their Faults; but Underftandin 
Princes, want to be acquainted with their Failings. 6 
When I caft my Eyes upon Kaz t/it and Ching tang, J compare the Reigns of thefe great 
Princes, to thefe Years, that are remarkable by a juft Temper of Heat and Cold, and by a Regu- 
lation of the Seafons, which diffufes Plenty over all. It is faid, that when the Empire ts eat 
governed, Kz /ing, an Animal of an aufpicious Omen, appears. Were not Kan tft, and Chin 
tang, real A? ling intheir kinds? I own, I think they were. When I next confider the Kye i 
Chew, I think, that I fee in their Reigns, thefe direful unhappy Years, which the Irregularie 
of the Seafons, renders barren and fatal. Thefe Years, ufually produce a great Number of in 
ftructive Infects, and even frightful crucl Monfters: Alas! Were not thefe wicked Princes Ky 
and Chew, Monfters themfelves? How much Inftru€tion dol not find, in reflecting upon thee 
two Oppofites. I know very well, it is faid, that Tye has more or lets favourable Conjundtures 
for States. ‘That is true: But that does not hinder the Happinefs or Unhappinefs of States, from 
depending on the Conduét of Men. Was there not under Ching rang, a teven Years Drought? 
This Prince having pared his Nails, devoted himfelf asa Viétim. Immediately there fella Rain, 
for a hundred Leagues all round. In the Time of one Emperor, Mulberry-Trees were ®feen all 
of a fudden, to grow in the Palace. This Prince ftruck with a Prodigy, which was explained to 
him, as being very dreadful, folidly applyed himfelf to Virtue; and inftead of the Duangers that 
threatned him, he receiv'd the Homage of the Ambafladors of fixteen Courts, at his Palace 
Who then dares fay, that it is not the Bufinefs of Princes to make their States happy? 
Some fay, that it is a very difficult Thing to reign: Others fay, it is eafy. The firtt 
to prove their Opinion, reafon thus: The Dignity of Emperor, raifes a Prince above the reft of 
Mankind: He has an abfolute Power: Rewards and Punifhments are in his Hand: He not only 
potletTes the Riches of his Empire: But he tikewife con, as he hasa Mind, ferve himfelf with all 
the Abilities and the Talents of all his Subjects. What then can he with for, which he may 


‘not obtain? Or what then can he undertake, which he may not execute? They who are of the 


contrary Opinion, reafon otherways: If a Prince, fay they, fhall fail in his Refpect to Tyen, Pro- 
digics {treight appezr, and Monfters are born. Does he exafperate his Subjeéts Minds? He is 
often punithed by an untimely Death, as happened to Vii 7 and Chew. Would he indulge him- 
felf in any Paftion, as for inftance, bringing Things of greater Rarity and Value, from afar? In 
making large Parks, fine Ponds, great Buildings, lofty Terafles? He muft for thefe Ends, load 
the People at leaft, with Averages, and Agriculture muft thereby fuffer. Hence proceed Scarcity 
and Famine. The People groan, they murmur, they faint. If the Prince is infenfible, and neg- 


leéts to remedy this: He is look’d upon as a Tyrant, born, not to govern, but to opprefs, the Peo- 


ple. He is the Objet of public Curfes: What worfe can he dread? But every Prince, who va- 
Jues his Reputation, ought, as much as he can, to be watchful in his Endeavours, to diminith the 
Taxes, to {hun every thing that can overload the People, and to procure their Happinefs and 
Tranquility. But he cannot do all this, without very great Self-denial, and without repreffing 
his moft darling Inclinations: Then, it is eafy enough. 

There is another Difficulty yet greater; which is the right Choice of Perfons who are put in 
Pofts, and the employing each of them according to his Talent, A Man, whom the Prince 
very much efteems, and looks upon, as equally capable and virtuous, may have many Failings, 


‘and even, Vices. Another, whom all the World deferts for real and well known Faults, may 


have, at the fame time, fome good Qualities, of which an advantagious Ufe may be made, When 
this proves the Cafe, what Courfe muft be followed? Should a Prince reject 2 Man who has Abi- 
lities, he thereby deprives him(felf of an ufeful Afiftant. Should he know a Man to be vicious, and 
yet not abandon him: This has given Rife to the moft fatal Commotions ina State. Even they, 
who to all Appearance are blamelefs, have not always fuitable Talents ; nor ought they to be in- 
differently imployed in every thing. Kong cho was very ferviceable to a great Kingdom. But Te 
tfan would have mifcarried there; yet he was Minifter in a finaller State, where he did Wonders, 
Chew pi ftammered, and fpoke ill. ({) Kau t/t did not, however, fail to make him a Hew, and 
he richly repaid that Honour, by confirming upon the Throne his Family, when it was almoft 
ruined, Z/e f#, on the contrary, was an eloquent Man, and a fine Speaker ; and yet, iO 

anding 


(") & Shin, ist tenth ofa Tew, anda Tew is 1 tenth ofa Jan, no body would put him right. 
a Tan, for inllance, of Rice, is 100, or at moft, 1201. Weight. (t) The firfl Emperor, of che Dynalty of the Han. 
it) He was afraid, that, in cafe he thould be in the Wiong, 
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ftaniding of his fine Speeches, he never could raife himfelf; He was feen to beg for a Pot under 
Ven ti, about his Menagery, and yet he could not obtain it. : 
Out of different Talents, always to make the belt Choice, and that too, among Perfons, whofe 
Talents ave the fame, are difficult, but neceffary, Things, in order to reign well. There is a 
Difference, not only in Talents, but in natural Difpofitions, in Tempers, in Conditions, in Incli- 
nations, andeven in Virtues. In all thefe Kinds, there are different Species, and different Orders in 
every Species, What Difference, for Example, is there between the common (*) Hyau and a Hyan 
of the firtt Order? The firft confifts, in chearfully ferving the Father and the Mother, in never 
faiting to them in Point of Refpeét, and in providing for all their Neceffities. The fecond exerts 
icelf, in procuring. the Good of the State, in re-eftablifhing Peace in Families, and in exactly ob- 
ferving all the Rites. Shu poffeffed the Virtue Hyau in an eminent Degree, and yet he had not 
the good Fortune to pleafe his Parents. jen t/an, poflelt the Virtue (+) 7 i in a very exalted 
Meature; Yet he was not the Perfon, whom Confucius praifed the moft of all his Scholars. 
Confucius faid, that a Son has not the true Virtue Hyau, if he indifferently obeys all that his 
¥ather commands: And that a Minifter, who implicitly gives into all the Views of his Prince, 
does not poffels the Virtue (¢) Chong. Thus the great Chew kong, being lefs afraid of difpleafing 
his Prince, than of not ferving him honeftly, fecur'd the Peace of his Empire, by-the juft Punith- 
ment of a Criminal who was dear to his Prince. ya, on the contrary, in order to affure his 
Fortune, took Care always to accommodate himéelf to his King’s Inclination: When (§) Quan 
chong was dead, he was advanced, and he: foon threw every thing in Diforder. (||) Kz fag, 
upon a preffing Occafion, bravely expofed himfelf to certain Death, that he might fave a Perfon 
whom he acknowledged as hig Prince. ° (4.) Ywen yang, that he might gratify'a private Refent- 
ment, reduced the Empire, within two Inches-of Ruin. In Ch. wen and others, Fidelity and 
Uprightnefé have been feen,-not only without Reward, but even in Milery and under Oppreffion. 
In T/ay pi, and others, Treafon has been covered with the moft {peciaus Outfide. : 
Does not all this prove the Difficulty of reigning well? This Difficulty would be ftill greater, 
had we not thefe Hiftories, where an attentive Prince- may learn to diftinguith real and faithful 
Subjects, from felf defigning Flatterers. The Kings of Tf, owed it to the Bravery and Abid 
lity of Pe ké that they Became Mafterd of the’ Kingdom of Chau: And: yet one of them’ put 
himto Death, Ya fi,Punder the Emperor King #1, prevented the Difafters, that otherwife might 
have attended the Rebellion of the tributary Princes; and yet, under that-fame Einperor, Ya (fit 
ended his Days, under the Hands of ‘an Executioner. Wen chong was treated in the fame maia- 
ner by the King of the Ywe, tho’ that Prince, without. the Advice of, Wen fhong, could-never 
have fubducd his Enemy U. In thort, Uf, as a Reward. of long and very faithful Services, 
had a Sword, with which he had orders to kill him({clf, We thall fuppofe, that thefe grt Men 
were-Criminals; but did they deferve to perifh in this Manner? Surely not. - It was Injultice 
and Paffion, on the Part of the Princes. As for Chau kau, Han fing, Hing pi, and Chin hi; 
altho’ all of them had their Merit, and fome of them bad done.very important Services, yet.they 
forgot, and belyed. ‘themfélVey: Thus their Punifhment was warranted by Juftice. But their 
Faults fhtould have beeti’ witely Wrewhtet{s’ and it, is a’ Blerhtflt in Keu-#ft, who was fo greaha 
iw to préletvé. hs Of 16 exttaordtivaty Qualifications, who 
had ferved him fo well. "The Founder of the’ yimityof thé. Hart this.refpect, was tiuch 







Prince, that he did not know how fo 2 sot 16 


inferior to its Reftorer Qidug vf. This laft, knew how'to rewaid his Gefterals as well as Kau 2/i. 
But like him, he did not éxpofe ‘them to. be forgotten by him. It is thi, that 4 Prince ought"to’ 
aa, with Regard to thofe, to whom he in fame meafure, owes his being railed; or preferved upon 
the Throne. It is a bad Reward of their Services, to expofe them to lofe their Fruits. 

| The Difficulty of reigning well; in my Opinion, may be enough feen from what'I have already 
fatd ; but we fhall render it {till more perceptible. Asa Prince is elevated in a high Rank above 
the reft of Mankind, he is in the moft confpicuous Point of Light. If he commands any thing 
that is not agreeable to the moft exact Reafon; he not only does himfelf a confiderable Injury, 
but he is défpifed by every wife Man: Does any Aétion or Gefture efcape him, which: is unbe- 
coming his Majefty? A general Sneer goes round, among both greatand fmall, Does headvance 
any one to Pofts? Then  thefé rife.2 thoufand jealous Marinurs; _ Has he Regard for a Recom- 
mendation? All the Candidates cry out, that every thing is beftowed by Inclination and Intereft ; 
and that nothing is given to Merit. If he raifes a Man of acknowledged Merit, to the fit Em- 
a it is immediately attributed to Chance, and not’ to; the Difcernment ofthe Priince. 


y good Luck, fay they, for once, he has not blundered.. Is ‘any one in, Roft, ‘who has ‘not fo great 


" Vor, I. 


(") Hyau, Refpee? and Love for Parents. The Senfe of this 
Charater is more ample here. : : . 


CH) 4 iy Goadnefi, Charity, Chememy. This Word is fome-. 


times put for Virtue, or any Virtuqas Manin general. |. 
(t) Zeal and Loya/ty for ones Prince: . : 
(§) He was fir Minitter to. Chavaxg wang, King of J; and 
Me recommended to that. Prince, never to put J ya in 
‘ot, : ; 


(I) Kau ef, the Founder of -the Dyhatty of the Han, while 
he was difputing the Empire with Hyang ye, was befieged in a 
Citys his Army being at a great_Diftance, Ki fing Who cotn- 
minded in’ the City, marehed out in form; fceming as if he 
would furrender himfelf, and abandon Kau tft. This News 
saufed great Joy in the befieging Camp.” The Guards grew 
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Horfemen, forced-the Guards, and faved himfelf Hyanz yt hav- 
ing entered into the City, fummon'd Ki fing to give up Kaew 2/7, 
I have deceived, you, apiwer'd A? fing ; that I might give himan 
Opportunity ty elcape.. Ayang yu, ina great Paffion, or'zred 
Ki fing. be burnt on the Spot. 

(4) Paven yang, wad the Enemy of Shau tf: The firll had given 
the Emperor a ufelul Advice, which had becn foilowed. As it 
related to a Tributary Prince ; Yacen yang, that he mickt rain 
Shaw ¢j, by his Intrigues, alarmed all the Tributary ‘Princes 
who took up Arms againit the Emperor. They were ap 
peafed by facrinung Shau 13.  Vhis was what 2iwen Jang 
wanted, - . 


Merit? | 


carelefs, and Kan t/a, flying out of another Gate with fome | 
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Hlerit? People never fcruple to fay, that the Prince has no Underftanding, If a Prince {peaks 
pretty frequently, he is a Caviller. Does he {peak little? There is nothing in him ; and hedce 
not know how to inftruét thofe who are about him. Does he follow the DiGtates of his Ho. 
mour, and fhow fome Paftion? He fpreads over the Court, and through the whole Empire, a ieee 
prejudicial Terror. Is he moderate, eafy, and indulgent? The Laws and his Orders ane ill oL 
ferved. Are the People at eafe? The (||) Officers have too much to do, and are difcoura ea 
Are the Officers fatisfied? The People are harraffed, and complain. All the Empire is like 3 
great Tree, of which the Court is, as it were, the Trunk and the Root. Cannot a Prince hen 
know, all the difafterous Events that afflict his State? No Skrw, no Hair, fays an antient Pro 
verb. Theeffential Point therefore to a State, is, that the Court be provided with good Minifters. 
‘That is true, but Minifters like (*) I ia and Fi ywe, are very rare. : 

The Court being provided in good Minifters, the next Point of Confequence is, to have faith 
ful, able, and indefatigable Generals on the Frontiers. But the (-+-) Whey Shang, and the Li ne 
are hard to find at prefent. Befides, when a Prince is fo happy, as to find People of fuch a Merit, 
le cannot help taking a liking for them, After he is inftruéted of the Danger a Man {offers 0 : 
the Frontiers, he does great Violence to himfelf, in fending Perfons, whom he loves, thither: He 
knows, that on the other Hand, if he fails to fend them, he is in danger to fee the Leaves of his 
great Tree fall, and its Branches cut down. Nay, perhaps the Tree perifh intirely: What does 
not a Prince, who has an equal Share of Goodnefs and Wifdom, fuffer when this is the Cafe? a 
for me, when J ana revolving thefe Thoughts in my Mind, I feel all the Weight of Ro alt ; 
But being yet more fenfible of another's Pains, than of my own, I frequently fay, to auylelt- Iba 
Prince, who is an abfolute Mafter, has fo much to fuffer, what muft they fuffer, who without 
being Mafters like him, fhare and bear with him the Weight of Government? The 7 hing fays 
The Chine Books do not drain their Subjects. ‘Thus, Words feldom give the exaé Meanin ; 
of Thoughts, in all their Extent. I have aimed at nothing in this Difcourfe, but to exprefs ihe 
few Words, that which employs me inwardly. Tho’, according to the Proverb, He who fuffers 
has fome Comfort in finging his Pains; yet this is not the Reafon why I have taken up my Pen, 
Iam yet farther, from endeavouring to dazzle the Sight bya fhining Difcourfe. I ftrive to in- 
ftruét myfelf: This is my End, But at the fame time, I do not at all bluth, to lay before all wife 
Men in this Writing, my Thoughts and my Sentiments. ® 

The Emperor Kang hi's Remark.| Nothing is better conceived, or better expreft, than what Tay 
tfong fays of Government in general, and of the Choice of Officers in particular. This is re- 
membring Antiquity to purpofe. ay ¢fong did more; he imitated it, His Government almoft 
equall'd that of our three famous Dynatties, 


e 
The fame Emperor Tay tfong, in the third of the Years called Chin quan (A), made the fol- 
lowing Ordinance. 


HE Virtue (1) Hyau, is the Foundation of all the other Virtues. It is the moft effential 
Inftruction, In my Youth, I received good Leffons upon this Virtue. My Father, and my 

after, did not only make me repeat the Book of Verfes, the Book of Rites, and others, but at 
the fame time, they let me fee the great Springs, upon which the Good of States and the Go- 
vernment of People depend. With thefe Advantages I extirpated by one Expedition, all the 
Enemies of the State; and fecured Quiet and Liberty to my People, who had juft emerg’d 
from beneath Oppreffion. Befides, my Heart is full of Goodnefs; and if at any Time, 
I have difcovered more Juftice and Severity, than Clemency, the Reafon is, becaufe there are 
Crimes, to which Mercy cannot be abfolutely extended; in the fame manner, as there are fome 
Enemies, with whom we mutt neceffarily ufe Force and Courage. I have had nothing in View, 
but the Good of the whole, and the Peace of the Empire. Paffion has no fhare in what I have 
done, The Emperor, my Father, when he retir'd to Za mgan, charged me with the Government. 
I was obliged to obey him. AsI feel all its Weight, it is all my Employment. Iam in the 
Infide of my Palace, and amongft my Queens, as if I were in a frozen Valley. Frequently do I 
pats whole Nights without Sleep. Irife before Day. All my Words and Thoughts, are directed 
to anfwer, as far as I am able, the Goodnefs of (+) Tye, and the Intentions of my Father, That 
I may better facceed herein; being full of Compaffion even for the Guilty, I want to regulate 
Punifhments anew, to prevent and relieve the Mifery of the People ; to punith and check thofe 
who opprefs them; to invite near my Perfon, and to put in Pofts, Men of Virtue and Merit; to 
open a wide Door to Remonftrances, and to take away from thofe who would prefent them, all 
Dread ; that I may thereby, if poffible, make new Acquirements in Knowledge, every Moment. 


out of reverence to them, asif they were too facred to be pro- 


(I) In the Cline it is Quan; under which are comprehended 
equally, all the [udges, Magiflrates, Officers of War tc. Some 
French Boolzs have ufed another Expreflion, calling them Manda- 
vins. ‘This, if one has a mind, may ferve here; and in other 
Paftages, where I have ufed the Term Officers. I mutt only in- 
farm the Reader, that the Word Masdarix, has no Refemblance 
to the Chineje Sound. I believe it is a Portuguexe Word, and is 
derived from Mandar to Ordain. 

(aj The third of the Years Chin gnaz, anfwers to the third 
Year of his Reign, and of Chri, 629. “hefe Names of Years 
are; as it were, Epochas, Marks, or Titles, by which the Years of 
every Empcrorare defignated ; for the Chinefe never mention 
their Emperors, whether dead or living, by their proper Names. 


nounced. The curious chronological ‘Table of the Chinc/e 
publithed by P. Feuquet, [as already obferved, P, 133. Note t. 
gives us thefe Epochas of the Emperors, fome of whom have had 
“no lefs than ten, during the Courfe of their Reign. Without 
this Table we fhould have been at a Lofs to fix the Dates of the 
Decrees, which the Mifionary who tranflated them from the 
Chinefe, ought to have done, for his Readers fatisfation. 

(") Two famous Minifters, mentioned in the Sbi Aine. . 

(+) Whey foang and Li mi, were Wo Generals, famous in 
theie Time. : 

(4) Filial Piety. 

(t) The Chines fays, to the Heart of Zea 

My 
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q ication in all this, is fo conftant, that I don’t even allow myfelf one Day of Relaxa- 
fae Mee Paffion is, that every thing may be regular; that my Subjects may follow Rea- 
fon in all things, and may be folidly virtuous. Thus, when I fee any thing not in its proper 
Place, and any of my Subjeéts vicious, J immediately take myfelf to Tatk, for the (mall ‘Talent I 
have for Inftruétion, and effectual Reformation : I have good Reafon for doing all this. For in 
thort, the Shu king fays, Virtue, when pure and folid, touches (§) Shin: What effett then, muft it 
not bave upon the People? Tam told from different Quarters, that the People enter into their Duty ; 
that Robberies are become rare; and that the Prifons in feveral Cities are empty. I learn all this 
with Pleafure: But J forbear to attribute it to my Care and Example. My Reflections on this 
Head, are as follows; People are weary, fay I fo my felf, of Commotions and Rapines: They 
are now returning to the Paths of Virtue: Thefe happy Difpofitions muft be improved, in order 
to endeavour the Converfion of the whole Empire. My military Expeditions have occafioned 
me to run over a great Part of the Provinces. At every Village I came to, I figh d and -beat my 
Breaft, at the Mifery of the poor People : Being convinced of it with my own Eyes, I did not al- 
low one Man to be imployed in the ufelefs Averages. I did my beft, to make all my Subjects 
live at Eafe, to the end, that Parents might be more able to educate their Children well, that their 
Children on their Parts, might acquit theméelves better of all their Duties with Regard to their 
Parents, and that the other Virtues may flourifh with the Virtue Hyav. ; 

In order to make known to my whole Empire, that Ihave nothing more at Heart ; When this 
Ordinance is publifhed, let there be given in my Name, and on my Part, in every Diftriét, five 
Meatures of Rice, to thofe who diftinguifh themfelves by their Hyaz ; two Meafures to every one 
who is Fourfcore Years of Age ; Three to thofe who are Ninety ; as many to thofe who are a Hun- 
dred, together with two Pieces of Stuff: Befides, at the Beginning of every Moon, let a Meafure 


of Rice be given to every Woman who brings fortha Son. As for they, whom the Calamities | 


of the Times have forced to abandon their Country; let fome be at Pains to perfwade them to 


return, and at their Return, let them be furnifhed at my Expence, with what may put them on. 


Foot again, in the fame Condition as formerly. I likewife ordain, the general Officers of every 
Province, to examine carefully, which of their fubaltern Officers are excellent, which good, and 
which bad, in order to fend me a fealed Lift of them. That each Officer in his Diftriet, take 
care to inform me if there are any, no matter in what Station, in whom is defcerned a true Talent 
for Bufinefs or for War, or have diftinguithed themfelves by their Virtue ; let a Memorial for 
this Effect be drawn up. Laftly, if there are any, who, having been a little debauched in the 
late Commotions, have reclaimed themfelves fo far, as to amend in Time of Peace. I likewife 
want to be informed about them. To bewail ones Faults, and tocorreét them, isa Thing, that 
many of our ancient Kings, whofe Example I much value, have efteemed. Let this prefent Or- 
dinance be immediately publifhed. It is a common and a true Saying, that one Day being un- 
happily loft, the Lofsis frequently felt for three Years. The Empire cannot be too foon inftruéted 
in my Intentions, 


In the third of the Years, named-Chin quan, Lj ta lyang was raifed to the Dignity of Ta fa, 
and bad the Government of all the Territory of Leang chew given him. Some time after, a De- 
puty of the Emperor Tay tfong pafing that Way, faw an excellent Hawk, and immediately pro- 
pofed to Ta lyang, to make a Prefent of it to the Emperor. Ta lyang gave it to the Deputy, in 
order to fend it if he thought fit. In the mean Time, he fecretly conveyed to the Emperor ,a Me- 
morial concerved in the following Terms. ° 


OUR Majefty, long ago, openly laid afide the Diverfion of Hunting. Yet one of your 
Y¥ Deputies has afked a Bird for you, for that Purpofe, He either did it becaufe he well 
knew your Inclinations in that Point, and thought that it would give you a Pleafure; or he has 
done it of his own Head, and without knowing your Intentions. If the Latter was the Cale, 
he muft be a very weak Fellow, and very unfit for his Employment; But if he knew your In- 
tentions, your Majefty muft have changed your firft Refolutions, and as it were, annulled your 
former Orders. 


TAY TSONGS's ANSWER. 


OUR tare Ability for Affairs, both of Peace and War, joined to a fingular Honefty, and 
+. an unfhaken Firmnefs, induc’d me to commit to your Care, the Management and Safety of 
a People, at a great Diftance from me, and almoft Foreigners, I amextemely well fatished with 
the Manbee in which you difcharge’ this important Truft. Iam charmed with the Honour you 
acquire, and I have always in my Mind, your Services and Zeal. Ihave not indeed tried the 
Officer, who was the occafion of my being prefented with the Hawk; but I have a due Efteem 
for the good Advice you fend me on this Occafion, at fuch a Diftance, and for your Care in recall- 
ing to your Memory, the Paf, in order to my being inftruéted with Regard tothe Future. I read 
your honeft Heart thro’ all your Writing, and while I read, I fighed, and inceflantly praifed you. 
Am I not happy, faid I to myfelf, in having fuch an Officer? Never deviate from your Honefty ; 
perfevere to the end,'in worthily filling the high Rank you poffefs. To this Condué, fays 
the Shi king, the Favour of the Shin, and the gteateft Proiperity, are infeperable. In the Opi- 

nion 
does not determine, neither here nor in other Places, whether it 
be of the Singular or Plural Number, 


(§) Shix, fignifiesa Spirit. T have elfewhere tranflated it Spi- 
rits; the Reader may ufeit as he hasa mind. For the Text 
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nion of our Antients, an Advice given in Seafon, isa very rich Prefent. The Advice I have nox 
got from you, certainly has its own Value; and to thew you that I efteem it, I fend you three 
Veftels of Gold, which are not indeed mafly, but they have been ufed by me. One of the 
moft proper Methads for your worthily filling your important Employments, and your fupport- 
ing your high Reputation, is, to employ your leifare Hours, in reading fome ufeful Book. That 
I'may animate you to this, I augment my Prefent, with a Copy of the Hiftory of the Han, 
written by Suwa. The Faéts are there laid down in few, but well chofen, Words, and the 
political Obfervations are matterly: So that one may fay, that this Book contains the Subftance 
of the great Art of Governing, and the mutual Duties of Sovereigns and Subjects, I hope that 
you will read this Book with the greater Care, as you receive, it from me, : 


Towzrds the End of the Years, named Chin quan, the fame Emperor Tay tfong, compofed, for the 
Inftru€Hion of bis Son and Heir, a Book, intituled the Rule of Sovereigns, This Book confifled of 
twelve Chapters, The jfirfl was intituled, Concerning what regards the Perfon of the Sovereign: 
The fecond, Concerning his advancing Relations: The third, Of the Care in fearching for wife 
Men: The fourth, Of the Choice of Officers: The fifth, Of ReadinefS to hear Advice and 

~Remonttsances: ‘The fixth, OF his Care to banith Backbiting and Calumny: The feventh recom. 
mends, The avoiding of Pride : The eighth, The Love of a decent Frugality : The ninch treats, Of 
Rewards and Punifbments : Te tenth, Of Application in promoting Agriculture: The eleventh 
treats, Of the military Art, of which a Prince ought not to be ignorant : And the twelfth, Of the 
Learning, which he ought principally to efteem and cultivate, A// thefe Matters were treated 
in fuch a manner, as ferved both to form the Prince to Virtue, and to teach him how to Govern 
well, Tay tong addreffes this Book to his Son, and begins with the following Preface, 


“rH ESE twelve Chapters, tho’ they are fhort, contain the great Rules of our ancient and 
wile Kings, and the Duties of good Princes. On a Prince depend Troubles or Peace, the 
Ruin or Profperity of his State. It is eafy to know: thefe Rules, and to be acquainted with thefe 
Duties: But the great Point is to follow, and to fulfill:them: This is not fo eafy : And itis {till 
more difficult to perfevere invariably in them, to the end. It muft not be imagined, that thefe 
wicked Princes, knew no other Path, but that of Vice; and that our wife and virtuous Emperors 
whofe Memories are fo. much celebrated, were unacquainted with all Paths, but thofe of Virtue. 
Both the one and the other, knew the two different Roads: But the one. is downwards, and eafy 
to fallow: The other leads over Heights that feem fatiguing. Groveling Souils, without regard- 
ing the other, follow the eafy Path, which conduéts them to their Ruin. Great Souls, on the 
contrary, without being difcouraged at the Difficulty, bravely take the ‘other Road. But the 
Prolperity which foon attends them, rewards their Courage. ‘Thus Men, by their different Con- 
duct, become happy or unhappy, and all that is told us of the Gates of good and bad Fortune, 
are either allegorical Reprefentations of what I have now mention’d, or elfe, they are mere Fictions, 
If (-+) you would reign as you ought, you muft tread the Paths of the great Souls. Propofe 
to yourlelfas-your Patterns, and take for your Mafters, our wifeft Princes. Do not’ confine your- 
felf to what Ihave done. He who endeavouts to imitate our greate(t Princes, frequently comes 
far fhort of them, Ifa Man afpires only at what is midling, he bids fair not to reach even that. 
No! Nothing, but a virtue of the firft Rate, ought to be your Pattern. For my hare, fince I 
mounted the Throne, I have committed many Faults. “I have been over curious about fine Stuffs 
and Embroideries, and even Pearls and precious Stones. To makea conftant Ufe of thefe, asI 
have done, is guarding very @ againft the Paffions, I have adorned my Buildings with Sculptures, 
Fhave gone fo far, as to raife fome Terraffes. This cannot be done, without acting too incon- 
fiftently with what is called a Praife-worthy Frugality. I provided myfelf in Dogs, Horfes 
and Hawks, even from the moft diftant Countries, ‘It is anempty Curiofity which breaks in upon 
Difintereftednefs, and perfect Temperance. In hort, I have made fore. Journies of Pleafure, by’ 
which, many have fuffered. ‘Fhis difcovers a grofs Ignorance of one’s Self, and a great Difre- 
gard of others. Don’t make my Example, your-Authority. I look uponit, as being fo faulty, 
that it might have been attended with fatal Confequences, If it has not, it is owing to my 
having on the other [land, re-eftablifhed the Empire in Peace and Tranquillity. If I have 
wronged any of my Subjeéts, I have much oftner relieved their Neceffitics, and I commonly 
fapplied. them with Plenty. The Advantages attending my Victories, my paternal Cares, and my 
Goodnefs, have made them either to forget my Faults, or bear with them without repining. They 
even praife and applaud me; but notwithftanding of all that jis faid of my Reign, I acknowledge 
wgreat many Faults, upon which I cannot think without Shame and Repentance, If you imt- 
tate thefe Faults, what will you.not have to dread? You, I fay, to whom the Empire as yet owes 
nothing, and who owe the Empire, only to the Happinefs of your Birth. But if, by afluming, 
Inclinations worthy of your Rank, you practife and promote Virtues" if you undertake nothing 
but what fhe authori(es, your Life will be happy, and your Reign"glorious. If, ‘bn the contrary, 
you fhall abandon yourfelf to your. Caprice and Paffion, you ‘will forfeit your‘Empire, and lofe 
vour Life. It requires Ages to eftablifh, and but Moments to ruip, Empires. Nothing is more 
cafy than to lofe a Throne, but great is the Difficulty in rifing ro it by Merit, ’ Can ‘a Sovercigh 
then be too watchful and attentive ? . ino 
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An Author, named Hi fan feng, fays of this Preface. Tay t/fong, here acknowledges and con- 
feffes his Faults: This is very commendable ; but it appears, that he writes all this for his Son ; 
and the great failing of this Prince, was his Love for Women. Notwithftanding this, Tay 
sfong does not give him one Caution againft this Paffion : Nothing is more true than the Saying, 
that Parents never know the Faults of their Children. 

An Author, called Tug fong, reafons otherwife upon the fame Subject, and fays: According to 
the Maxims of our Antients, nothing is more commendable in Princes, than not to doat 
upon Women. Tay t/ong, who in this Rule of Sovereigns, fo exactly inftructed the Son in every 
other Point, never {poke of this important one. Was this becaufe, perceiving that this was his own 
weak fide, he was afraid, fhould he mention it, of giving People Occafion to talk? One thing is 
certain, that Kew t/ong his Succeflor, had fo blind a Paffion for a Woman during his Life, that he 
Yeft her when he died, the Government of the Empire, which had well nigh ruined all, The 
Silence of Tay ¢/ong, upon fo important a Head, feerns to confirm what is too much verified in 
other Refpects; That Princes have commonly fome darling Faults, which they do not like 
fhould be touched upon. 

The farnc Emperor Tay t/ang, marching in Perfon towards Korea, and arriving at Ing chew, gave 
order, that the Bones of the Officers and Soldiers, who had died in theWar of Lyau tong, fhould be 
carefully looked for and colleéted. He caufed them all to be brought together, near the City Lyew 
chew. He then ordered the Magiftrates of the Place, to prepare an Animal of the firft Clafs. 
He next performed in honour of the Dead, the Ceremony called Tf: He likewife made ufe of a 
(*) Tf qwen of his own Compofition, and wept fo bitterly, that all his Army was deeply affected. 


A Declaration dy one of the Emperors of the Dynafty of the Tang. 


T isa true Saying, That Pearls and prectous Stones are of no Ufe, either for Food or Raiment. 
I They do not of themfelves, protectus from-Cold or Hunger. It is the fame, with diverfe 
other vain Ornaments. Ven zi, one of the- Han, very rightly fays, That Sculpture, Ingraving, 
and fuch like Arts, are detrimental to Agriculture: That Embroidery, and other Works of that 
Kind, do, moft pernicioufly, divert Women from employing themfelves, as formerly, in making ufeful 
Stuffs, and Garments for common Wear. That wife Prince afcribed to thefe Diforders, the Cold and 
Want which his People underwent. Kya 7, who lived in the Reign of Ven ti, carried thefe Re- 
flections yet farther. .4 Man, fays be, who does not eat twice a Day, fuffers Hunger; and, if be 
lets a Year flip, without making bimfelf any Cloaths, be endures Cold in the Winter, ‘Now, when a 
Perfon undergoesCold and Hunger, nothing can reftrain him: In facha Cafe, the tendereft Mo- 
ther cannot reftrain her Child; and therefore, by a far more cogent Reafon, how fhould a Prince 
reftrain his People? 

Raifed, as I am, above the People, above the Nobles, and above the Kings, loaded, in Spite of 
my Debility, with the Care of making my Empire happy, I inceffantly apply my felf to it, fo 
far as to forget, even my n&ceffary Meals and my Sleep. I would gladly revive Simplicity and In- 
nocence in my Enipiré: Yet,’ ay that is not to be hoped for, while our People are in Want, I 
would fain have evety individitat Fantily ‘{iffi¢iently provided for. But alas! I am unable ¢o bring 
that about. My Gravaries are if a manrie?, dhipty, and the Seatcity ftill continues. If there 
happen but the leaft Drought or Inundation, my People will, as Herétofore, be reduced to feed 
upon Bran, When I fearch ‘for the particular Caufés of this Calamity, I find my€lf to be the 
fole Occafion thereof: By the Delicacy of my Table, and RichnefS of my Attire, I have taught’ 
my Subjects, high Feeding and Luxury. a 

In fhort, People follow the Inclinations of Ptinces, and not their Inftructions; it being 
vety rare, thata Sovereign's Exhortation reclaims thofe whom he hath corrupted by his Example: 
And, accordingly our prudent Monarchs of old, made their own pérfonal Conduét, the principal 
Springs of Government. By thismeans, they effectually correéted all Abufes, and made their Subjects’ 
virtuous. In Titties nearer our own, fome Princes, without-being able to equal, have imitated 
them with Succefs? And why thall not I dothe like ? For me to aim at infpiring my People with 
good Oeconomy and Frugality, with Simplicity and Integrity, while. they behold me ufing choice 
Silks, Pearls, Embroidery, and coftly Gems, is to attempt an Impofftbility (+). Yes, I at length 
know it to be a certain Truth, that it behoves the Sovereign to fet the Example ; and I will do it. 

All my Gold and Silver Moveables, with other Ornaments of thofe Metals, fhalt be melted 
down for the Payment of my Troops, and fuch like Occafions: And as for my rich Garments, 
my Pearls, Diamonds, and othet precious Stones, Things fufficiently ufele(s, I am inftantly going 
to deftroy them all in a Fire, before my Apartment; to convince my whole Empire, that I abhor 
and deteft Luxury. Since a fincere and upright Heart, has the Power to move Tyex or Heaven, 
I likewife reckon, it may touch my Subjeéts; and that, at leaft, they will obey fuch of my Orders, 
as they fhall fee fupported by my Example, To begin with my Palace, I ordain, that the Queens, 
Princes, and Concubines, do henceforward array thegafelves in Garments, whofe finery, fhall con- 
fit folely in being neat and decent. I forbid thee wearing Pearls or any other Ornaments of 
Price. (t) I will, if poffible, bring Matters to fuch a Pafs, that Gold fhall be no more efteemed 

VoL, I. oF than 


(") A Kind of Funeral Oration. ' tt) In the Chine, is (pecefied one particu, Orna, 

ie eee eas a is the ame, “ sicnnng. Ment, named T/ti, made of the Beathers aba carta biel ofa 
rom boiling, by increafing the Fire i i i i 
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than common Karth(*); I will, at leaft, abfolutely banifh Luxury. Moderation and Frugalit 
are the Means, whereby People’s Wants are to be relieved: It is my Defire, that thefe Vieuic 
foul flourith in my Empire. Let this my prefent Declaration be immediately publithed, and 
be it known unto all Men, that fuch is my Willand Pleafure, ’ 


In the fifth of thofe Years, fliled Whey chang, (z) Vu Tiong, one of the Emperors of the 
Dynafly of the Tang, pubhifhed the following Ordinance, 


“NDER our [firft] three renouned Dynatties, there never was the leaft mention of i - 
U (+) It has been only fince the Dynafties of the Han and the Whey, that this Seét, which 
introduced Images, began to fpread itfelf over China. Thence downwards thofe foreign Cultame 
have been eftablifhed infenfibly, for want of taking proper Care to prevent it, and are fill ain 
ing Ground daily. The People are unhappily bigotted to them, whereby the State is a Safe 
rer. In the two Courts, in all the Cities, and in the Mountains, nothing is to be feen but Boreas 
({) of both Sexes. The Number and Magnificence of the (a) Bonzaries, are every Day augment- 
ing: Multitudes of Artilans, are perpetually employed in making for them, Images of all Sorts 
‘of Materials: Vaft Quantities of Gold and Silver, are confumed to adorn them.. Many People 
forget their Prince, their Parents and Relations, to ftation themfelves under a Bonza Matter 
(B) There are alfo many wicked Wretches, who abandon Wives and Children, to feek among the 
Bonza’s Sanctuary, to fcreen and proteét them from the Laws. Can any thing be more atl 
cious than this? Our Anceftors held it for 2 Maxim; that if there was but one Man who did not 
Jabour, and but one Woman who ncgleéted employing herfelf in fornething appertaining to the 
Silk Mannfaétures, fome one in the State was fenfible of the Omiffion, and underwent either Cold 
or Hunger. How then muft: the Cafe be, in thefe our Times, when infinite Swarms of Bonzas 
both Male and Female, are fed and cloathed by the Sweat of others, and employ in all Parts a 
an immenfe Coft, vaft Numbers of Workmen, in building and adorning ftately Edefices? (6) 
Are we to feek for any other Caufe of that Poverty, to which the Empire was reduced during 
the Dynafties of the Z/in, Song, Ti, and Lyang,.and of all the Impoftures and Knaveries, where- 
with thofe Times abounded? » . 
;_ As to our Dynafty of the Zang, the Princes, who were its Founders, after having fuccefsfully 
employed the Force of Arms to reftore the State to its priftine Tranquillity, took care to efta- 
blith it by prudent Laws; and in order to affect it, far from borrowing any thing from that vile 
foreign Sect, in the very firft of thofe Years, ftiled Chin guan, the Emperor Tay tfong, declared 
bimfelf againft it: But he proceeded with too much Lenity and Indolence, fo that the Evil has 
only increafed. For my own Part, after having read, and ferioufly confidered ‘the feveral Repre- 
fentations made to me on this Subjeét, and having maturely deliberated thereon, with wife and 
ntelligent Perfons, I am come to'a Refolution. It is a Grievance,-and fome Remedy muft be 
applied. All my well affected and experienced Officers, throughout the Provinces, prefs me.to 
ft a Hand to the Work: This, in their Opinion,. is the Way to dry up the Spring of thofe Er- 
rots, which overfpread the whole Empire, and to re-eftablifh the Government of our Anceftors. 
they think it is the common Intereft; and that the very Life of our People, confifts in doing it. 
after this, how can we excule ourfelves from‘applying the Means? Here then follows what I do 
ordain. 1. That more then 4600 great Bonzaries, [or Monafteries] which are difperfed througb-. 
out the Empire, fhall be entirely demolifled: Confequently the He and She Bonzas, (p) who 
have their Abode in thofe Bonzarics, and by a moderate Computation, amount to no fewer than 


26 (ce) Wan, mutt again become Seculars, and pay their Shares: of the ufual ‘Taxes,, 2, That 


there be alfodeftroyed upwards of four (r) Wan of lefler Bonzarics, which are {pread: up and down 
the Provinces: And confequently all the Lands thereunto annexed, amounting to feveral Wan of 
fing, (§) mult revert toour Domains: Likewile, that fifteen Wap, [or 150,000] of Slaves, apperr 
taining to the Bonzas, be inrolled by the refpective Magiftrates, and accounted.as part of the Peo-. 
ple. With regard to. fuch out-landith Bonzas as are come hither, either from Ta sfng, (4)-0F- 
| Mé, 


, (") Healludes toa Saying of Kau ti, firft Emperor of the Dy- 
Rafty of the 7%. Viz. If I reign only ten Years, I will make 
Gold and Garth bear owe Price. [See P. 109.) 

! (4) Tn the French it is ow Zong, as if Tfong was another Name, 
of the Year Whey chaag, which was the 5th of Vu t/ng. See the 
hail Note in this Page. 5 


BS 
(t) The Name of a certain Se€lary of Hindiflan, whofe Doc _ 


trine pafled into China, not long after the Birth of Crit. 

“(q) Tule this Word [Bonza] fays our Author, becaule it is ufed 
in other French Books ; tho’ it is not of Chincfe Originai [it was 
Felt brought into Eurepe by the Partugueze, who feem to have 
Coined it; The Chinefe Word being Sexg or Ho-/hang, which 
the Author ought at leatt to have given us. ] 

(a) This Word feems to be coined by the Jefair, who tranf- 
lated thefe Declarations, to fupply the Place of Monatteries, 
which Name he is not willing to give them : tho’ in Efe, they 
are fuch, and are fo called by other MifGonaries, in feveral Parts 
of this Work. . . 

(8) They are Sanétuaries for all Sorts of Villains, tilce the Ro- 
mifh Monalleries ; which for that Reafon, will equally fall under 
the Lath of this Declaration, 

(c) Has nor the f:me Complaint been made againft tho Romi 
Clergy 5 and ought not the Remifs Princes te mind thole Argu- 


_ments coming froma Chinefr, which they dilregard in Protel-, 


tants, as the Effect of Prejudice ? : 
“(p) For there are Bonzaries of Wamen, as wellasof Mem 


~ juft like the Monafteries and Nunnerics. in popith Countries. 


(£) A Wan is 10,000, fothat 26 Wan, amount to 260,000 

(5) Or 40,000. 7 "he 

(§) A certain Land Meafure fo named. : Be ol 

(4) Several Evraprans. pretend, that Ta ting ts Paleflines at. 
lealt, it is certain froma Monument ftill extant, thac under the 
Dynafty of the Tung, fome Chrittian Priefls came into Chind,: 
who had Churches in more than one Part of. the Country, and 
lived in common. But we cannot eafily difcover by this Monu- 
ment, whether they were Catholics, or Neflorians : [Nor does it 
matter which they were. But fince they are fayed in the Monu- 
ment, tocome from Ta ifing or Tan t/in, it appears from the Or 
dinance, that they underwent the fame Fate as the Ronzass nays 
what is more remarkable, are confidered them({clves as Renxas «. 
Which fhews, there appeared to theChinc/, the fame conformity 
between their Religionand that of the Bonzas, which we have 
already obferved, and fhall, in its proper Place, flew there is be- 
tween the latter and the Romifh. The Generality of thole 
who:read the French.will find it difficult to know, when, and by 
what Emperor, this Decree was made ;- for his Name is omirted 
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Mi bit pa, to propagate the Law, profeffed in their refpeétive Regions, arid afe in Number, about 
3,000: It is my Decree, that they alfo return to a fecular Life ; To the end, that the Cuftoms 
of our Empire may be uniform, and unmixed, Alas! The putting them on their ancient Footing 
has been but too long deferred: Why fhould they be deferred any longer? It isa Matter fettled 
and concluded on, At Sight of this prefent Ordinance, let every one proceed to Execution. Such 
is our Will and Pleafure. 

A Glofs fays, That this Decree was actually exeeuted, fome few Particulars only excepted, 
That two great Bonzaries, with thirty Bonza’s belonging to cach, were left (tanding both in the 
Northern, and the Southern Court; that one Bonzary alfo was fuffer'd to remain in every Govern- 
ment, with a certain Number of Bonzas;, that thofe Bouzartes were diftinguithed into three difs 
ferent Orders; and that.the Number of Bonzas was not alike in all of them. 


Wey ching’s Remontftrance fo the Emperor Tay tfong. 


J T effectually behoves a Prince to love the Good and hate the Wicked ; to place near his own 


Perfon, Men of Virtue and Merit ; and to remove from about him, thofe who are deftitute 


thereof. By entertaining the former, he furnifhes his Court with (elect Perfons: By keeping ata 
Diftance the latter, he avoids being furprized by the Artifices, which Intereft and their Paffions are, 
on every Occafion, fuggefting to them. As to the reft, there is no Man fo bad, but that he has 
one laudable Quality, and does fome little Good: Nor any, however prudent and virtuous, but 
has fome Foible, and is fometimes guilty of flight Faults. But then the Imperfection in this 
latter, refemblés a minute Spot or Blemifh in a fine Jewel; while the little Good which the 
former has in him, may be compared to the tharpened Edge of a Knife-Blade, made only of 
Lead. This Blade, may indeed be ufed once: But is it, on that Score, beld in any Efteem? On 
the contrary, 2 fkilful Jeweller, does not refufe a beautiful Gem, on account of a {mall Blemith, 
To fuffer ones felf to be impofed on, or captivated by fuch flight good Qualities as may be found 
in a Man, otherways monftroufly vicious; and to be difcouraged at flender Defects, in a Petfon 
otherways of Virtue and Capacity, is to confound the moft differing Scents, and to be unable to 
diftinguith a Diamond of. the higheft Value, from a common Pebble. . 
’ But it isa much greater Misfortune, when a Prince, fufficiently qualified to diftinguifh Men 
of follid Virtue and real Merit, from fuch as have neither, neglects to invite the firft, or reject 
the laft. You, Great Prince, have an intrepid Courage, joined with a moft penetrating Wit and 
Difcernment ; a moft majeftic Air, and uncommon Capacity, unite in your Perfon, But you da 
not, methinks, fufficiently temper your Love and your Hatred; and that redounds greatly to your 
Prejudice : Hence it proceeds, that notwithftanding your Fondnefs for Men of Virtue and 
Merit, the Choice you make, is not the moft exaét: Hence it proceeds, that you have ftill in 
your Court, Flattcrers, whatever Averfion you have to Adulation. But you, more efpecially, 
fuffer yourfelf to be catried too far, by your Averfion to Evil, When you are told Good of any. 
one, you feemi not to believe it: Are you told Ill of one? you inftantly take it for granted. How 
great foever yout Talent’ imay ‘be, it is ftill better you fhould, be diffident thereof. Your Con- 
duct in this Particular, feems.to me, liable"to many Inconveniences. How cores this. to pafs? 
Itisthus,  . Se dette nag Sean eee ee 
As it is the Property of honeft Men, to fay what Good ‘they know of others: On the con- 
trary, it is the Cuftom of bafe Spirits, to fpeak Ill of every one ind:(criminately. If the Prince 
eafily believes the Ill which is old him, and-is not ready to believe the Good he hears of People, 
he takes the dire€t Way to incourage Slander and Calumny: Which of courfe would be opening 
the Gate to wicked Men, and fhutting it againft good ones. This is a Failing of evil Confequence ; 
for it puts, as if it were a Wall of Seperation, between the Sovereign and his virtuous Subjects, 
Do any Troubles afterwards happen to arife? Are the Prince and State in any Danger? ‘There 
are none found’at Court to apply a Remedy. There are two’Sorts of Intimaccs, which ought 
well to be diftinguifhed: The firlt is, that of good Men among theméfelves. Of this Tie, Vir- 
tue is the Knot. They mutually efteem, each other. This Efteem engages them to affift and 
fupport each other on every proper Occafion ; but it is always by honourable Methods. The fecond 
is, that of bale and wicked Souls :. Tho deftitute either of Love or Efteem, they fail not uniting 
thro’ Intere(t, and helping each other in their Intrigues, “The firft of thefe Unions has nathing 
in it but what is juft, and muft be ufeful to the Prince: The fecond is pure Cabal, nor is there 
any Thing more pernicious. The Misfortune is, that one may be miftaken for the other; ‘and in 
fuch Cafe, the Confequences are terrible, For if the Prince takes for Cabal, what is fayed or done, 
by Perfons of Virtue and Merit, in behalf of one another, he keeps on his Guard, he miftrufts, and 
fhews them no manner of: Refpect : If, by a fecond Eiror, he takes for.a fincere and upright 
Zeal, the Liberty, wherewith fome buz in his Ears, Calumnies againft this and that Perfon, and 
believes all they tell him, it is till much worfe ; For he will banilh from his Prefence, his belt 
Subjects, or at leaft, grow diffident of them. .This they will {oon perceive ; But in removing the 
- Caufe 
ifguis’ efore e 7) i i i : 4 2) is i 

(oir by Milake of the Prntr, or wich Det by the whieh Gn cha ee eh eh eae ane errant 
wanitdoniyeVarrStetae econ were, yim puted The Dies wet te Ta 
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gical Table (mentioned P. 133. Note 1. and 514.) the fifth  Halde writing it Hors tchans a Vague. <Rabe pb hiaae 
ofthe Years, named Whey chang, (or as it is written in the fuid ae os me : . eileen Pee aa hang J 
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Caufe of his Jealoufy, they may not give him all the Light which would be neceffary. Such of 
his inferior Officers as are privy to the Intrigues, dare not once open their Mouths to makea Dif. 
covery. From the Court, this Evil {preade itfelf into the Provinces; and if it be not fpedil 
plucked up by the very Root, its Confequences are always very fatal. Nothing, indeed like this 
has happened yet, nor will, tis to be hoped, in your Time. Your Majefty’s Views are, undoubt. 
edly, extended beyond the prefent Junéture: You will prudently turn any Miftakes, you may have 
comunitted of this Kind, to your Advantage; and know how to repair them to your Profit, But 
what may not be apprehended during fome weaker Reign, and under a Prince lefs difpofed rea- 
dily to recollet and corre&t himfelf? Your Majefty cannot do it too foon. Be afraid of tranf. 
mitting to your Defcendants, amidft fo many fhining Examples, the Faults I take notice of to 
your Majefty. Let your Promptnefs, to rid yourfelf of it, teach them tofhun it. 

What I have been laying down, my Sovereign, properly fpeaking, regards only the Choice of 

your Officers, I fhall now offer a Piece of Counfel of a more general Concern, and fo of more 
Importance, with Refpedt to your well Governing. It is, that you frequently confult the beau. 
tiful Mirror (*) of Antiquity. Looking at ourfelvesin aclear and {till Water, we behold our Faces 
fuch as they really are. A Prince, by comparing his own Conduét, with the Steps taken by the 
Sages of old, may pafs thereon a found Judgment. Informed thereby of his own Defedts, the 
Error he commits, and what are his principal Duties, he leaves very little to be done by his Officers 
whofe Bufine& it is to remark his Faults, and to give him Advice. He incteafes, as of himelf, 
in Wifdom and in Virtucs. His Government grows daily, more and mote perfeét; and his Repu- 
tation augments proportionably. Confequently, what’s more worthy the Applications of a Mo- 
narch? - 
- As to the reft, the chief Care of dur greateft Princes, Whang ti, Yau, Shun, and YN, was to 
nidke Virtue reign, and to infpice their Subjeéts with the Love of it.) In vain, would a Prince 
promife himfelf, by the Affiftance of a Code, or Statute-Book, three Feet thick, to govern as they 
did, without taking Pains and beftirring himfelf(+). In thefe happy Days, it was neither the 
Severity of Laws, nor the Rigour of Punifhments, which regulated or reformed People’s Man- 
ners: It was only the Virtue of thofe Sage Princes, Carcful not to allow any thing diforderly in 
their own Conduct, and exercifing.on themfelves the ftridteft Juftice, they treated their Subjeéts 
gently, and with Lenity: Whereby their Government, without being any way harth or fevere, 
was extremely vigorous. In effect, Mildnefs and Juftice are the main Springs of Government: 
Thefe are the Springs, which in a State, fhould give all 'Things their Motion ; and if Chaftife- 
mentsare ufed, they ought to apply them as the able Coachman does his Whip, by Intervals, and 
but very rarely. le | Ge SO a 

What then moft of all imports a Sovereign, is to be himéelf virtuous, and to infpire his People 
with Virtue. Mankind are internally furnifhed with Reafon and Paflions; from whence out- 
wardly proceed their good or bad Aétions. Confequently, the only way for them to root out all 
their Diforders, is to regulate their Hearts. ‘* To this end, our’ firft rate Philofophers have applied 
** their Care. Rightly to give Judgmentin Caufes, fayed Confucius, is fomething. I know fome Men 
*« capable of doing it. But what I would have, is, that fome would do it in fuch a Manner, as 
“ not to need any farther Judgment thereupon.” To fucceed herein, what is to be done? The 
Way is prudently to regulate and eftablith Rites ; to inflruct the People, to acquaint them with the 
Nature of their Paffions, and arm them againft Surprifé from that Quarter 5 to oblige and encou-, 
rage them to make Ufe of their Reafon ; to make tighter, if I may fo exprefs it, the Ties of Na- 
ture, which is common to them, and _infpire them with a‘fincere Affection for each other. Thig 
mutual Love, will cradicate all Inclinations .to do ham ; every one will ftrive to perform his 
Duties, and Order will reign univerfally. . ae 
- Tt will be in vain, to think of attaining this, by the Multitude or Rigour of Laws: Only Inftruc- 
tion, fupported by good Example, cari have fuch a defirable Effe&. Accordingly, the wifeft of 
our Kings, have always affigned Punithments, a Place many Degrees below Virtue and Morality: 
Nor did Shun, asthe Shu ding informs us, nominate Kyew yu, to prefide over the frve Rete 
till he had firft giving him orders to caufé the five capital Inftryctions, to be thoroughly inculcated. 
over all the Empire. Nay, farther: The End even of Punifhments, is not merely to punith F aults, 
and make Malefaétors fuffer ; but they are defign’d, either to deter People from doing what is Evil, 
or to remedy fome Diforder ; to widen the Path of Virtue, and ftreighten that,of Vice. ‘In thort, 
Inftruction and Example, ought to be the ordinary Occupations of Sovereigns, When they.em- 
ploy thofe Means, every one imbibes great and generous Sentiments, and conduéts him(elf by. noble, 
Principles; whereas, under bad Princes, however févere they may be ia-punifhing, the Inclinati-; 
ons of the People being wholly bafe and corrupt, nothing is feen bit Trouble and, Diforder. : 

It is, in proportion, the fame, as to the Conduct of Magiftrates, with Regard to the People un- 
der their Juri(di@tion ; and it may with Reafon be affirmed, that the Figure of Metal has fcarce: 
more Dependance on the Form of the Crucible in which it is melted, or of ‘the.Mould it is to. 
be caft in, than have Peoples Manners on thofe of the Princes and Magiftrates, by whom they are 
governed: So that a Prince who fhould imitate our ancient Kings, would revive thole happy 
Times. 


(") Pofiibly, this Difcourfe was what induced Tay t/eag to com- (t) A famous Minifler, by whofe Affitance Whe hong, Prince of 
polt his Golden Mirror, whereof we have already given the Ze begame .fo powerful, that he was, in a Manner, equal to the. 
Tranflation, p. 510. mperor himlclf, : 

(t) The Chincfe has it, with his Hands a-crofs and doing nothing. T 
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‘True it is, that thofe great Monarchs have had very few petfeét Imitators. But, even while the 
Dynafty of the Chew was in its Decay, if the Government had not then, as formerly, Inftruction 
and good Example for its Ground-Work, but greater Reckoning was made of the eftablifhed 
Laws, yet we find thofe Laws to have been obferved religioufly. ‘A good Prince, (fayed Quang 
‘¢ (*) chong) is guided by the Laws, and not by hisown Views: He makes his particular Ideas 
‘* and Inclinations give Place to the general Opinion and Bencfit ; nor can he poflibly profper 
“ otherwife.” 

Thus ftood Matters during the firft Year of your Majefty’s Reign. The Laws were your 
Rule: You obferved them exaétly in punifhing Crimes; in doubtful Cafes, you fet the Affair 
to be debated ; you heard all the Suffrages with Patience, and you followed, without Hefitation, 
that Method which was moft approved. Your People, made acquainted with your Decrees, 
and perfuaded of the Equity thereof, received them without murmuring. Your Officers, having 
Experience of your Steddinefs, in what you had once concluded on, dreaded no troublefome 
Revocations, and feconded you zealoufly: Each had his Station and his Talents. But for fome 
Years paft, Things have changed. You gradually, nay, daily more and more, grow difficult, and 
even fomewhat rigid. You fometimes imitate thofe Fifhers, whofe Net reftrain the Iith on three 
Sides only, leaving them Room to efcape on the fourth (+). At other Times, and chat much 
more frequently, you imitate thofe, who with Greedinefs hunt after the fall quantity of Fithes, 
which are to be found in the leaft and the fhalloweft Rivulets ($). Is a Choice to be made, but 
more efpecially, are you to judge of a Fault? Your Humour and your Inclination, are the only 
Rules you then follow. Have you aLove for any Perfon? Let his Crime be ever fo enormous, 
tight or wrong, you excufe him. Has any one the Misfortune not to pleafe you? How light foe- 
ver his Fault is, you find means to augment it, by diving into his very Intentions; and when 
any one makes you fome Remonftrance thereupon, you fufpect him guilty of Collufion, 

What follows fuch a Conduét ? Why, the Laws are rendered utterly ufelefs; they are implored 
in vain, and the Magiftrates dare not maintain them, You indeed, fhut up their Mouths; but 
do not imagine, that in their Hearts, they acquiefce with your Decrees, and that thofe Decrees are 
executed without Murmurs. We have a Law fpecifying, That when the Criminal chances to be 
any Officer above the fourth Clafs, or Order, Care fhall be taken, that all the fuperior Officers, give 
in their Reports, touching his Crime. This Law was enaéted in favour of the Accufed’s Rank 
and Degree. The View of thofe who eftablifhed it, was, to fcreen the Party from Calumny or 
Oppreffion, and bring every thing to Light, which might prove to his Advantage. At prefent, quite 
contrariwife, this Law is grofely abufed, in order to arm againft the Acculed, thofe who have a 
Right of making the Report. Your Intentions being known to him, they fearch for, and im- 
prove even the minuteft Circumftances, which may ferve to aggravate the Faults ; and feem afraid 
your Majefty would be offended, if they did not reprefent them criminal enough. Nay, even 
when the Cafe is of fuch a Nature, that no Law can be found whereby to judge him a Criminal, 
they examine him independantly of all Laws, and at length find means to make the Fault three 
times worfe than it :really is. Your Mind, in the Point, is known; and this is the Reafon why, 
for fome Years paft, all {uch as are informed againft, are in mortal Dread of having their Affair 
brought before you; and deem, themfelves extremely fortunate, whenever it happens to be termi- 
nated in the Fa ¢/e (-f) . De tATe ga 

As to the reft, what you tranfact upon the Throne, and in your Court, your Minifters and 
Officers do after the Example you fet them, in their refpective Tribunals. By this Means, Accu- 
fations multiply ; Proceedings are fpun out; and, while the principal Point of Government is 
either neglected or forgotten, much Time is {quandered in canvaffing light Slips, and often mere 
Trifles, What will this pretended Exactne(s at length produce? It will occafion Multitudes of 
Crimes, frequently very grievous ones, from the Method of punifhinga fingle Offence, and that 
often a trivial one ; it will (top up the high Road to Juftice, and increafe the Numbers of Male- 
contents and ill-difpofed Perfons. This is not the way to banifh Diffenfions, or to caule Union, 
Tranquillity, and good Order, to reign in a State. 

Hear what a celebrated Author fays, putting his Words into the Mouth of a Prince. — ‘ The 
generality of People abhor filthy Debauches and Plunderings. Thefe Crimes I never pardon. 
All People rejoice at it, and my Severity in punifhing them, does not make me looked on as a 
cruel Prince; becaufe I treat the Offenders anfwerably to the Idea of the Public, and the Hor- 
ror which they have for thofe Crimes: So that it is in Conjun@tion with the Public that I 
judge them, The People have an Abhorrence alfo to Nakcdnefs and Hunger: But it isa very 
different Kind of Abhorrence ; for every one, dreading them for his own Sake, compaffionates 
them in others. When therefore, I meet with any induced merely thro’ Want to commit 
a Fault, 1am ready enough to pardon him; nor have I found that for fo doing, the People 
charged ime, cither with Partiality or Weaknefs. This is becaufe my Conduét herein, alfo cor- 
refponds with the Difpofitions of my Subjects: The Public pardons them at the fame Fime, 
when I do. In fhort, fuch as I treat with Rigour, are, in the general Sentiments of my Peo- 
ple, Objects of Abomination: And they to whom I fhew Indulgence, are, alfo in the common 
Opinion, Objects of Commiferation. The Care Ihave thusto follow the common and gene- 
ral Idea, gains me the Hearts of my Subjects, and {0 far prevails, that, without beftowing many 
Vou, I. 6Q. ** Rewards, 
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(*) A famous Minilter, by whofe Affiftance Ube tong, Prince (1) A Symbol, or Emblem, of Princes and Magiftrate:, who 
of % became fo powerful, that he was ina Manner, equal to ufe Clemency and Compafhon. : 
the Emperor himfelf. (ft) A Symbol of Rigour and greedy Exation. 

(4) A Tribunal or Court of Judicature fo named. 
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‘« Rewards, I eafily enough, bring them over to Goodnefs, and with punifhing but rarcly, effedu- 
“ally turn them fom Evil.” 

The Inference to be drawn from this, is, that in Matter of Punifhments, a Prince who follows 
the general Idea and common Sentiment, hazards nothing; and that, tho’ in following it, he 
fhould punith certain Faults fomewhat too lightly, his fo doing would not be attended by any 
great Inconveniencics. On the contrary, when a Sovereign follows his own particular No- 
tions, if he is a litle too indulgent, People fay he is weak, and that he opens a Door to Diforders - 
if he is fevere, he pafles for cruel, and makes himfelf odious, Our ancient Princes were mindful 
of this in their Chaftifements, whenever they ufed any: But they depended very little thereon ; 
it being their chief Care, by Inftruction and good Example, to maintain the Bulk of their Sub. 
jects in Virtue, and bring back to their Duty fuch of them as went aftray. Alas! How different 
are the Meafures taken now, efpecially in criminal Cafes? No fooner is any Officer acculed and 
imprifoned, but you come to 2 Refolution with Regard to his Affair, even before his Examination, 
For Form-fake, this Examination is taken afterwards ; and if the Perfon charged therewith does 
right or wrong, bring the Informations to {quare with your Intentions, which are to him but too 
well known, he is then a Man of Judgment and Ability: Or if the Judges, without determin- 
ing upon the Nature of the Fault, or fetting the Matter in a proper Light, according to Law 
have private Recourfe to your Majefty, and afk your Pleafure in the Affair, you then deem them 
zealous, faithful Officers. Such a Procedure is not the way to allure able Men into your Service, 
and attach them to you. : 

When a Man is to be judged, particularly, any old Officer of Confideration, a good Prince 
ought to remember, that this Man, tho’ accufed, is neverthelefs his Subject, and that he thould 
always retain for him a fatherly Affection. His Heart thus difpofed, he ought, as holding the 
Scale in his Hand, to examine without Prejudice, the Fault whereof fuch Perfon is accufed, fearch 
into and weigh the Evidences: That done, if he is ever fo little dubious, he thould recur to the 
Judgment of a Majority of his great Officers; and if the Cafe feems to them any way doubt- 
ful, it behoves him to lean towards the moft favourable Side. They who bear the Sovereign’s Com- 
million, ought likewife to come into the fame Sentiments, and follow this Method, as that which 
in all Ages has been the moft approved. Shun, in deputing Hew yu (a), his criminal Judge, ex- 
prefly recommended to him, Moderation and Compaffion. 

Under the Dynafty of the Chew, when the Accufation was of any Importance, Judgment was 
never pafied, till after the three (+) Orders had given in their refpe€tive Opinions. When a Sentence 
had the Approbation of the Majority, it was then denounced definitively. This is what was termed, 
accommodating the Laws to the People's Sentiment. The Expreffion is till in Ufe; but, alas! How 
ftrangely is the Senfe perverted? To admit into the Judgments given, Prefents, Alliances, Friends 
fhips, Enmities, and Revenge, is what they now call accommodating the Laws to the People's Senti» 
ments, The fuperior Officers, in this Point, fufpeét their Subalterns; And what Pofhtbility is 
there, that any real Zeal, or fincere Attachment, can fubfift amidit all this Sufpicion and Diffi« 
dence? ‘* Of old, fays Conlars; in criminal Judgments, they ftrove as far as the Laws would 
** permit, to fave the Lives of thofe accufed.” At prefent, they feek for Pretences to condemn 
them to Death; to this End they ftick not to ftrain the Text of the Code, and have always 
ready fome mufty old Statute or other, to aithorife their finifter Conftrudtions. In a Word, they 
lay about to Right and Left, in Search of wherewithal to aggravate Faults, 

Whey nan tfe fays, If the Water is ever fo deep (*), we may diftinguith, from the Surface (t), 
whether its Bottom be Gold or Iron. If the Water is not both deep and clear, it will not greatly 
abound with }ifb(§). For my Part, when I find a Prince looking on one, who can cavil at Triv 
fles, as a good and able Judge; holding for a faithful zealous Officer, him who abufes his Subal- 
terns; reckoning frequent Informations for fignal Services: I compare him to one, who, to widen a 
Piece of Leather, firetches and pulls it till be tears it. In my Opinion, a Sovereign ought to take 
a quite different Courfe. It fuits the Rank he holds, to be perpetually diftributing his Favours; 
to reward liberally, and to punith fparingly ; yet, without cafting the leaft Blemith on the Laws: 
For, in Truth, the Laws are, with Refpect to Judgment, the very fame as the Ballance is to 
Weight, or the Line and Level are to Judge of Plans. Therefore, to make Judgment depend on 
either Love or Hatred, on Humour or Caprice ; of on the particular Views of any Perfon foever, 
is wanting to judge of Weight without a Ballance, and of Plans, without a Line or Level. Is it 
not wanting to be deceived ? 

Chu ko lyang (||) was, while he lived, Equity itfelf, He openly declared, “ That his Heart 
was a Ballance, which neither Authority, Affection, nor Intereft, could turn toany Side.” And in 
this, he fayed nothing but what was very true. And who was this Chu ko lyang ? He was Minifter 
of a State in a Kingdom of no great Extent. What Comparifon is there between him and our 
auguft Emperors? How then happens it, that the Lord of fuch a vaft and flourifhing Empire 
does not blufh at bringing down upon himéelf the Curfes of his Subjects, by rendering their efta- 
blifhed Laws fubordinate to his own Views, nay, even to his particular Inclinations? : 

I come now to another Point. It frequently happens, that you are difpofed to amufe yourfell 
with certain Things, fometimes of very little Moment ; neverthelefs, you will not have People 


take 

(a) Orig. Hatou yx, which feems tobe a Millake. (§) Tay sfong is here reproached with his unfair Conduét, and 

(+) 1. All the great Officers. 2. All the fubaltern Officers. told, that Spite of his great Genius, or deep Diffimulation, he 
3. The People. will never allure Men of true Merit into his Service. 

(") Orig. 10 fiz in Depth. (I) A famous Minifler and General, while the Empire was: 


_ (f) By this Comparifon. Tay e/ng is given to underfland, that divided among three Princes, contending for the Sovereignty. 
ir is in vain for him to diflemble, fince People fee thro’ him. 
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take Notice of your Doings, much lef, fuffer any to talk of them. On thofe Occafions, you 
are obferved to fall of a fudden into a Paffion, or rather, to feign one, in order to frighten your 
Subjeéts, and tie up their Tongues from fpeaking. If what you do is reafonable, what Harm 1s 
there in its being known? If otherwife, what fignifies your Endeavours to conceal it? We have a 
good old Proverb, which fays, “« The furef? way to keep fecret what we would not have known, 13 not 
to do it,” When any one is afraid of being over-heard, his beft Way is to he filent. To expect 
that all we fay or do, fhall be concealed from all Mankind, or fliall never be talked of, isa vain 
Imagination (*): The Pains we take about it is utterly ufelefs; and all we gain by it, is to make 
others laugh at out own Expence. 

Yau, plaeed at his Gate a great Drum, on which, wholoever had any Advice to give for the 

ublic Good was to ftrike, and that Prince gave him immediate Audience. Shun affixed a 
Board, whereon, every one had free Liberty to write down whatever he judged amifs in the Go- 
vernment. ; , 

Tang had near his Perfon a particular Officer, whofe Bufinefs was to regifter what Faults he 
fhould commit. Vi vang caufed tobe engraven, on the Moveables of his Apartments, the chief 
Maxims of the wife Zay hong. Thus did thofe famous Princes, in the heighth of their Profpe- 
rity, not only watch over theméelves, but got others to do it alfo, Ever fteady and impartial, 
they infpired all their Officers with no lefs Confidence than Zeal ; and Virtue eftablifhed among 
them a Harmony, as delightful as beneficial. 

“ A Prince truly virtuous, (fayed Vi ti) takes Pleafure in hearing Things told him, which are 
“ naturally difagrecable to others.” In effeét, to cherith faithful and fincere Officers, and to drive 
from him Flatterers and Slanderers, is Indifputably, the be(t Courfe a Prince can take, both for his 
own Security, and the Welfnre of his State. It has been experienced in all Ages, that no Dynafty 
was ever known to perith fo long as the Sovereign and his Minifters, united by the powerful Bond 
of Virtue, aéted in Concert for the common Good. But it too often happens, that Princes, tind- 
ing their Power well eftablifhed, and the public Affairs on a good Footing, have neglected able and 
zealous Men, in order to advance others, whofe fupple Difpofitions have rendered them more 
agreeable, 


And you, Great Prince, recall to Mind, I befeech you, the Beginning of your Reign, when be- 


ing moderate, weary, and vigilant, you joyfully embraced whatever beneficial Propofals were made 
you: If you chanced to make a Slip, how light foever it was, you repaired it inftantly ; you re- 
ceived even the harfheft Remonftrances with Pleafure, which appeared in your Countenance ; and 
accordingly, all Men of Capacity were eager to affift you with their Councels. But now, that 
you have nothing to difturb your Quiet, when even the remoteft Barbarians are your obedient 
Vaffals, you feem to be quite another Man. Grown haughty and full of yourfelf, at the fame 
time you exclaim againft Flattery, and the Views which accompany it, ycu liften with Pleafure 
to Flatterers, who load you with Applaufes. You hold florid Difcourfes, touching the Ufeful- 
nefs of juft and fincere Remonftrances; but at the Bottom, you like not to have any fuch made 
you. Thusyou gradually open the Door to Vice and Lucre. The Path of Virtue is more and 
more ftopped up, afd that fo vifibly, that it is perceived even by thofe who are leaft attentive (+). 
This is no trifling Matter. Te Was by your former Conduét, that your Empire is become fo 
well fettled: By your prefent Conduét, it cafindgavoid falling.to Ruin. Is it poffible you thould 
not fee it? And, in cafe you really do fee it, how chances you do not haften to apply a Remedy? 
Ever fince I had the Honour to ferve your Majefty, my conftant Dread has been, leaft Men fhould 
ceafe from fpeaking to you with intire Freedom ; and now, with Grief, I find, that fuch Freedom 
of Speech ismuch out of Ufe to what it was heretofore. 

In all the Memorials prefented you, relating to national Affairs, the Memorialifts content them- 
felves with briefly hinting what Inconveniences have occured, or at moit what are to he feared, 
Ass to Means of remedying, or preventing them, I do not obferve that they make the leaft Men- 
tion of any. But Ido not at all wonder at it: Your Haughtinefs keeps you in too high a Sphere ; 
And, even when you imagine you defcend from it, you ftill refemble a Dragon (t) armed all over 
with fharp-pointed Scales. Men dread to approach you, and yct far more to irritate you by {peak- 
ing with Freedom. Such as at firft dared not to explain them(felves fully, and touched on Matters 
gently, finding that was not,fufficient fought how to compafs their Defign: But meeting with 
no Encouragement, they chufe to remain filent ; and this they the more readily incline todo, by 
Reafon that were they even affured of bringing you at firft to approve theit Propofals, as being 
both momentous and reafonable, they have always Room to fear that your Favorites, not relifh- 
ing them, will make you alter your Mind ; and that all the return they Shall meer with from your 
Majefty for their Zeal, will be fome Affront. Even the People of. your own Retinue, ycur Offi- 
cers, and Domeftics, who are perpetually about your Perfon, are in fuch awe of you, that when 
there is a Neceffity of informing you of what may give you Difpleafure, they ftand looking on 
each other, none daring to open his Mouth, How then dare your Officers without Doors repre- 
fent to you frankly every thing which their Zeal prompts them to? Your Majefty fays, in one of 
your late Declarations, ‘* When my Officers have any Reprefentation, touching State-Matters, to 
** lay before me, they may do it: But let them not from hence expeét that I fhall come into all 
* the Meafures they propofe.” Now, I am at a lofs to comprehend, how you could refolve to 


exprefs 


(") The Chinefe Expreffion is: This is attempting to catch 
Birds with one Hand, and covering the Eyes with the other. 
(t) The Original Céivce has it, the People who travel back- 


wards and forwards. 


(f) In Chiua,a Dragon is the Empcror’s Symbol, ard is no 
Way od:ous. 
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exprefs yourfelf in this Manner; for furely it isnot the Way to excite People to give you whole- 
fome Advice, but rather to deter them from it. Believe me, nothing but a noble and generous 
Zeal can induce a Subject to give his Sovereign Advice, It is known to be a delicate Point; and 
even when they meet with the utmoft Encouragement from the Prince, it is much, if on fuch 
Occafions, the mofl Refolute find not within them fome Remains of Fear, which hinders them 
from faying All. To exprefs yourfelf then as you do, is with one Hand to opena Door for Coun- 
cel, and to thut it with the other: So that one is at a Lofs what to depend on, or which Method 
to chule. The bef Means you can ule to procure good Councel, is for you to love it really and 
fincercly. /V’4en, King of Tf, affecting a particular Kind of Violet Colour, his whole Kingdom 
wore no other. A certain King of Ti having declared that he liked fender Women, all the 
Ladies of his Palace fafted to get fine Shapes; and feveral of them died with over-fafting, Now 
ifa Defire of pleafing the Prince in fuch Trifles, could have fo much Power over Women and the 
very Populace, how much more might not prudent and zealous Officers be influenced by a Defire 
to pleafure him, and affift him with their wholefome Council, if they faw he really loved it? But 
when the Heart is not fo difpofed Words are ufelefs, nor can Appearances deceive, : 
Tay tang, having perufed this Remonftrance, anfwered it with his own Hand, in the follow- 
Terms; vz. ---- “ I have attentively read over your Difcourfes, from Beginning to End: IP is 
*€ throughout both, follid and preifing; in fhort, it is fuch as I expeéted from you. 1 am fenfible 
“© of my own Want of Virtue and Capacity. I cannot think on our glorious Monarchs of anti. 
“ ent Times, without extreme Confufion, Had I not fuch ftout Rewers (*), how could I fafely 
"© crofs fo wide a River? How can we, without falted (+) Mey-z/é, rightly give a Sauce the five 
« Relifhes? Asa Token of my Satisfaction, J make you a {mall Prefent of 300 Pieces of Silk.” 
The Emperor Aang bi, greatly commends ey ching’s Difcourfe: Divers Authors, both antient 
and modern, do alfo {peak in Praife of it. One of them compares Wey ching to Kay i and Tong 
chong fou, voth of them famous under the Han Dynafty. ‘ They were all one and the fame 
*« Perfon (a) (fays this Author) the only Difference between them, is the different Ages wherein 
they flourifhed.” 


In the eleventh of thofe Years fliled Chin quan, (8) the Emperor Tay tlong undertaking to build . 
great Palace at Bey than, he fame Wey ching diffuaded bim from it, by a Remonftrance made 
on that Ocvafion. 


E introduces it with an Account, from Hiftory, of the unhappy Cataftrophe of feveral 
Princes, attributing all to their foolifh Extravagance. He dwells moft on the Dynafty 
of the Si”, which was of a very fhort Continuance, and to whom the Tang Dynafty had but 
lately fucceeded. He gives Tay tfong to underftand that he is taking the fame Road, wherein 
the others loft themfelves, 
‘“« The People (purfues he) have only changed one tyrannical Government for another, not 
« much unlike it. By purfuing this Courfe, you may arrive at the fame Point. The leaft that can 
* poflibly happen is, you will leave to your Defcendants a rifled exhaufted Empire, with a Load 
‘ of Maledictions from their Subjeéts. Now, the Groans and Execrations of a People bring 
*« down the Wrath of the Shin upon both Prince and State: This Wrath is followed by freth Ca- 
“ Jamities ; Public Calamities naturally caufe Troubles and Commotions, There are but few 
“* Princes who have not a Love, either for Reputation or for Life : How comes it to pafs, that 
“ you take not this into Confideration?” 





In the fame Year, Wey ching prefented another Dilcourle to the Emperor ‘Tay tfong. 


E begins with telling him, as in the preceeding ones, that his Majefty is no longer the fame 

Perfon he has been; that he is become haughty, &¢. And after animadverting to him, 
'Vhat if it be the Water ({) which bears up the Bark (§), it is likewife the Water which {wallows 
it up, he propofes to him ten Points whereon to meditate, according to as many different Situati- 
ons, in which his Heart might chance to find itfelf. 

Does a Prince (fays he) find vaft Defires grow in his Heart? It behoves him to remember this 
Sage Maxim, fo uleful to all Men, and fo very neceflary for Soveretgns; Learn to be content with 
what fuffices. Does the Exigence of Affairs require fome military Expedition? We have 
another Maxim, which on that Occafion he fhould weigh with Attention: Know when to flop 
feafonably, As the End and Motive of this Expedition are to reftore Order, when Order is 
once reftored, then is the Seafon to ftop. —— Is he tempted to ftudy how he may diftinguith him- 
felf? Does he, with fuch View, meditate fome Enterprife ? Let him think, That nothing is more 
glorious to a Man, and efpecially to a Sovereign, than Humanity and Modcraticn, which give bim 
the Maftery over bimfelf. —— Does he find rifing in his Heart, any Motions of Pride and Haugh- 
tinefs, which his high Rank and Dignity have infpired? Let him reflect, That the greatef Ri- 
vers, and the wery Sea itfelf, are lower than the fmalleft Brooks, without lofing their ENE 

n 





{*) The Symbol or Emblem of State Minifters, and other (a) In the Orig. cefile meme Esipereur, which feems to be 
Grand Officers. fome Miflake. 

{V) Mes e@ is atart Fruit, like wild Abricots. They candy (n) That is, in the eleventh Year of his Reign, the firlt of 
them; they pickle and alio falt them, purpofely to be ufed which begins the Chin quan. 
in Sauces. (t) An Emblem of the Peopte. —(§) Emblem of Emperors. 
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In his rural Diverfions, let him never forget the antient Rule, of inclofing the Game on three Sides 

only (*). If Indolence or Lazinefs attacks him, let him call to Mind the Saying: To degin well 
is of no Signification, except you likewe/e end well. — If he perceives or fears, that Matters of Mo- 

ment are, or will be, concealed from his Knowledge: Let him thoroughly examine his Hearty tet 

him utterly banifh thence, all Prejudice, all Humour and Caprice, all particular Affections and Aver- 

fions; in aWord, let there be a perfect Vacuum: He then will never want zealous and faithful Sub- 

‘jeths, who will acquaint him with whatfoever it concerns him to know. With regard to the Care he | 
ought to take, to prevent wicked Men from impofing on him with Calumnies and falfe Reports; 

the moft effeétual Method is, Zo be himfelf fo virtuous, that wicked Men dare not approach him. 

In the Diftribution of Rewards, fet not a Fit of Good-bumour carry him too far; and when he 

is to infli& Punifhments, Jet not Anger have any Part therein. 


In the firft of thofe Years fliled Shin kong, (a) the Emprefs Vi hew, greatly hawg-affing her People, 
in order to preferve, and pufh farther, certain Conquefts, Tyen jin kye, made her the following 
Remonftrance. 


HAVE conftantly heard it faid, That Zyen hath placed the Barbarians in the Regions abfo- 
I lutely diftin€t from our Territories. The Empire under our ancient Princes, was bounded by 
the Sea, Eaftwards; Weftward, by Lew ma ; Northward by the Defart 77 0 70; and its Southern 
Bound, was what goes by the Name of the U /ing (+). Thefe were the Barriers which Zyen had fet 
between us and the Barbarians. It appears from our Chronicles, that diverfe Lands, into which 
our three firft famous Dynafties never introduced either their Knowledge or their Arms, are now 
Part of your Dominion. Your Empire is not only far more extenfive than thofe of the Ing and 
the Hya (+), but it even furpaffes that of the Hav. And does not all this fatisfy you? Why 
fhould you carry your Arms beyond them, into barbarous and uncultivated Countries? Why 
fhould you drain your Treafuries, and harrafs your People, by attempting needlefs Conquefts? 
Why will you prefer, to the follid Glory of Governing a flourifhing Empire in Peace, the vain 
and imaginary Honour of conftraining a few Savages to wear Caps and Girdles? 

Shi whang, under the T/in, and Vé ti, under the Han did fo: But our five 77(§), and our three 
Whang, never did any thing like it. Now, to prefer the Examples of Shi whang and V4 ti, to 
thofe of our moft illuftrious ancient Monarths, is to hold the Lives of Men as nothing, and make 
you hated by all your Subjeéts. Shi whang himfelf, ought to be a warning to you: The Fruit of 
all his Exploits was, that his Son loft the Empire. WV ti, one of the Han, imagined, that by the 
Hoards his Predeceffors had left, he might extend his Dominions. He undertook four Wars fuc- 
ceffively, and maintained them well enough ; But his Treafure being quite exhaufted, he was 
obliged to burden his People, and the Mifery foon became general: Fathers fold their Children, 
Hufbands, their Wives; infinite Numbers perifhed thro’ mere Want, and Robbers, in numerous 
Bands, {warmed in every Quarter, At length, Vd #7 opened his Eyes, and giving over his military 
Defigns, applied himfelf to the peaceable Government of his Empire ; and, to convince the whole 
World of his Repentance affd Intentions, in nominating Hew (||) to be his Prime Minifter, the 
Title he conferr’d on him was, Fé min bew (4). This Alteration in Vd ti, procured him the 
powerful Affiftance of Tyen, One of 0 old Proverbs fays, 4 Coachman fears being over-turned, 
where be bas feen another over-turn. ¢ Comparifon, tho’ fomewhat low, may, for its Senfe, 
be applicd to what is ever fo great. 5 

He next lays down at large, the vaft Expences of a War; and concludes, with exhorting the 
« Emprefs, “ not to go to feck thofe Pifmires in their Holes, but only to keep the Frontiers well 
“ guarded,” e 


The fame Emprefs Vi hew, whom her imperial Confort left Regent at his Deceafe, fet afide, and ba- 
nifbed the Heir to the Crown, then a Minor. She, long after, recalled him, on a Remonftrance 
made ber on that Occafion, by Si ngan heng: But, as fhe fiill continued ruling fingly, tho’ far 
advanced in Years, without faying a Word of refloring the rightful Prince, who was of fit Age to 
govern, the fayed Si ngan heng put the following Remonttrance into a little Box, and fogot it 
privately conveyed to her Hands. . is 


A TRULY faithful and zealous Officer, never lets his Zeal give Way to the Times, either 
in Hopes of gaining the Sovereign’s Favour, or thro’ a criminal Fear of lofing it. A real 
Philofopher, does not, thro’ Apprehenfion of Death, or Defire of Life, omit doing what is 
actually his Duty. When, therefore, a Prince’s Conduct appears faulty, there is Reafon to im- 
pute it, partly to his great Officers taking no notice thereof. The late Emperor, on his Demife, 
(*) intrufted to you, jointly with the Prince his Heir, the Government of the Empire. But, alas! 
Even under Yau and Shun, there were found a Kong kong, anda Quen. Certain Difcontents have 

Vor. I. oR occafioned 


(*) A Glofs fays; « We mutt always leave the Game fome {) A Tisle of Dignity, equivalent with Duke. 
« Gap, that Pare may get away, and the Species be preferved.” (+) Fu, to make happy : min, the People ; Fiz min bew, is, the 
“ Befides, this fhews Clemency and good Nature. ” Duke charged to make the People happy. 

(a) That is, the fourtcenth Year of this Emprefs Reign. (") The Chine here, and on all fuch Occafions, avoid the 
‘ ({) Thele two Words imply Moving Sands. U, fignifies five; ordinary Expreffions Died, Death, Deceafe, Defunct, &c. Inthis 
at Nana Dee ater Te en (ve fandy Hills.) Place it Verbatim rune, in repofing bit Chariot, in the fame 

altes. (ing is y yy i Pi ; 
eae eee cee tee” with the Shang.) Manner as we fay, in fini~hing his Carcer, 
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occafioned a Divifion,: between your Majefty and that young Prince; whi attri 
Unhappinefs of the Times, but Ukee a ye ‘Ambien, Ne The coma arte ee 
*« dethrone the Ls (*), and tranfmit the Empire to fome other Family : Elfe confiderin hes 
“ great Age, why does fhe not fufter her Son to reign?” , ala 
That which I myfelf fay, and which feems to me to be Fatt, is, that your Court {war 

with Sycophants, and the Door is fhut againft wholefome Counfel. As the Empire is attacked i 
Barbarians, and your People fuffer at the rate they do, you wiil find it very difficult to Blea 
them, and free yourfelf from the prefent Embarafs, This Empire which you now rule over, is ii 
fame that once appertained to thofe illuftrious Monarchs Yau and Ven vang. The Swi (+) whe 
lately poffeffed it, having by their ill Condu@, become unworthy thereof, faw themfelves fet u ze 
from every Quarter, While like Deer they fled, Numbers of Crows aflembled: Then ap ey 
: r : peared 
like an Eagle, (t) or a flying Dragon, our illuftrious Founder of the Tang; who, after he had 
reftored a Calm gin the Empire, was acknowledged as its Sovereign. He ftipulated with all the 
Grandees, that only the Li fhould be made or ftiled Vang; and that the other Titles of Dj nit 
(§) thould not be beftowed on any, but thofe who had deferved them by their Services, Rees: 
ingly, he gave a few of them to fuch, as had ferved him well already. The Agreement was cane 
firmed by Oath; nay, even Blood was drawn to that effet, If then your Majefty now fills ee 
Throne, it is not therefore ever the lefs the Throne of the Tang. ‘ A Magpy, fays the Shr hin : 
builds her Neft, and the Bird Kyew places herfelf there afterwards.” You are a Woman aa 
born a Subject; yet you are become Emprefs and Miftrefs, How comes this to pafs? Double it 
was done with no other View, but that you fhould take Care on your Part to act conformable 
to the Defigns of Tyen (or Heaven) and win People’s Hearts. There was a Time, when, dif. 
gufted with the Conduct of the Heir, who had not then attained to Years of Maturity you had 
Thoughts of fubftituting in his Stead his Brother Vang, of Syang. But, reflecting afienwards 
that this Prince was the younger, and rightly fearing to ruin the Royal Family by creating 
therein Trouble and Divifion, you wifely conformed with the People’s Withes by reealltne 
the rightful Heir from his Exile. This Prince is now of ripe Age; he has withall ae 
Virtues; he is your Son, and you are his Mother: All this notwithftanding you envy hits 
the Station whereof he is fo worthy, and with-hold what is his Due. 

It is a true Saying, “* That thofé in the Provinces generally follow the Court's Example.” By 
dealing fo unjuftly by the right Heir, what Sort of Example is it you fet the whole Empire? 
What Hope is there, after this, of reforming its Abufes, of eftablifhing good Manners, and more: 
paral, of propagating Tendernefs and Piety in Familes ?- With what Front dare you hence- 
orwards appear, at the Burial-Place of the late Emperor and his Anceftors? You have hitherto 
indeed, reigned alone and peaceably : But know you not, that Things are never nearer their Fall, 
than when they have attained their utmoft Perfection? That which is powr'd into a Veffel al- 
ready full, runs over upon the Ground. It is often fo very neceffary to come immediately to a 
Refolution, that to make the leaft Delay will ruin‘our whole Defign, For my Part, it fecms to 
me, that both Tye and Men, are ready to declare in favour of the di (||). . 

Befides, why, at your Years (for the Water, which is almoft all run out, will foon ftrike the 
Bell) (--) why fhould you ftill, I fay, fatigue yourfelf both Day and Night? Why do you not 
throw off the heavy Load of Government, and charge the Prince with it? Your Repof is ablo- 
lutely concerned; and, if you are more fenfible of any thing elfe, it alfo concerns your Honour. 
This Action will gain you the greateft Praifes at prefent, and it folely depends on you, to have it 
tranfmitted to Pofterity, by Songs and Hiftories, I therefore exhort you to it, astoa Thing of 
high Importance to the Tranquillity of the whole Empire. I am of Opinion, that I ought not 
to prize a fhort Life, and fil in Duty to my Country by a criminal Silence, I therefore intreat 
your Majefty, to {pare a few Moments from your great Occupations, to examine at leifure thefe 
my weak Arguments. If your Majefty does me the Juftice to look on me as a fincere and loyal 
Subjet, I conjure you, without Delay, to do what I propofe. But, if you afcribe my Remon- 
ftrance to any other Motive than that of my Zeal, and are thereat offended, it is in your Power 
to punifh me for it, and, at the Expence of my Head, to convince all your Subjects that you can- 
not bear the Truth. 

For the better Underftanding of the foregoing Perce, it is neceffary to fubjoin what follows, 

Vidi bew, was originally a Girl of mean Condition ; itis even fayed that fhe was a Slave: But 
Kau tfong, became fo, greatly enamoured with her, that he made her Emprefs. When he was 
dying, he appointed a Succeffor, who was already of fome Age: However, he declared at the 
fame time, that it was his Will the Emprefs fhould govern in Conjunétion with his Son. This 
Prince being married, grew very fond of his:Father in. Law, whom he advanced, and enriched 
to fuch a Degree, that all the Nobles made him on the Occafion pretty home Remonttranccs, 
which were received very ill by the Prince, and caufed no change in his Conduct, The Lords 
then addreffed themfelves to the Emprefs, who laying hold of this Opportunity to reign by her- 
felf, banifhed her Son at a great Diftance from Court. Many People however were difpleafed 


with this Proceeding; but the Grandees having been digufted with the Prince, had ite 
elves, 


(“) The Name ofthe then reigning Family. (§) OF Heaw, of Kong, &c. 

(fH) ‘The Name of the Dynafly, which immediately preceded (\)} Family-Name of the Princes, of the Dynafty of the Tang. 
thacol the Tang. (4) An allegorical Expreffion, to tell her, the has not long to 

(1) Teranflate Fong, Eagle, and Long, Dragon, after other Mif-  furvive. It hence appears, that the Chinefe had formerly, a Sort 
honarics, but will not warrant che Jultnefs of the Tranflation. of Water-Clock [Clepfvdra.] 
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{elves fet on the Emprefs, who befides was very much dreaded. Thus the -Exile and Difgrace 
of the Prince continued for feveral Years, and the Emprels governed alone. 

Sé ngan beng, lay on the Watch for a proper Opportunity, which having found, he advifed the 
Emprefs to recall the Prince, and reftore him to his juft Rights. The Emprefs confented to it, and 
the Prince returning to Court, was declared Succeffor as before; but that was all, for fhe {till re- 
tained the whole Authority. As the Prince was of a mature Age, and feemed to have amended 
his Faults, every one murmured at the Emprefs for nor not refigning the Government, which 
right belonged to him: But none was bold enough to fpeak to her, for fear of her Refentment; 
Befides, the was fo befieged by certain Flatterers, who were her Favorites, that it was very difficult 
to get a Petition conveyed to her. However, S# gan beng more couragious than the reft, and 
encouraged by the Succefs he met with the firft time, found means to inclofe the following 
Remonftrance in a Box, which none but the Emprefs herfelf was to open. 

The Emprefs diffembled: But ftill let Things remain as they were. Atlength, falling fick, 
the Grandees took that Occafion to addrefs the Prince to mount the Throne, On his agreeing 
to the Propofal they told him, the firft thing he had to do was to put to Death the two Favo- 
rites of the Emprefs, in whom fhe put moft Confidence. The Prince confented, and marching 
to the Palace with fome Troops, feized thofe Minifters, and ftruck of their Heads. The Em- 
prefs being informed hereof, demanded by what Authority, they came with Force, to take and 
put her People to Death? She was anfwered, they had done it by the Princes Order, and that he 
was prefent. The Emprefs then faid, without difcovering the leaft Concern, thele two Men had 
offended him, and he was rejolued to punifh them. Iam well enough fatisfied, let him retire to bis 
own Palace. (*) To which it was replied, that, to obey her orders was not convenient ; that fhe 
being fo old and infirm, could’ no longer take that Care on her, which fuch a vaft Empire re- 
quired: That it was time for the Prince to affame the Government, and that they entreated her 
to approve thereof. As fhe was not in a Condition to oppofe it, fhe was obliged to give her Con- 
fent, and a few Months after died. 


In the fixth of thofe Years, named Tali, the Emperor Te tfong (a), publife'd the following Declaration, 


O be a Sovereign, is to have received from Tyen (Heaven), an Order to fubfitt the People, For 
T this Reafon, a good Prince loves his Subjects, not only as his Children, but even as his own 
Perfon. He takes Care to feed the Hungry, and cloath the Naked, and yet he thinks he has not 
done too much, nor is his Goodnels fatisfied; it always employs his Heart, either in the Care of 
rendering his Subjeéts happy, or in the Grief and Confufion of not having fully fueceeded. In 
good Times, his Granaries are in the Hands of his People, and all his Subjects are at their own 
Eafe: The old Men want for nothing, and without Troubles or Di(quiets, they fee theit Chil- 
dren’s Children multiply, The Averages are few and eafy. The Rule of which our antient 
Princes laid down, was, three Days Work of a Manin a Year for each Family. In hort, when 
Peace and Harmony obtains in a State, it is eafy to promote Virtue there likewife: Alas! 1 have 
been burthened with the Government thefe eight Years, yet I have not been able to reach, or even 
come near, this. But this is not owing, notwithftanding of my Defect in Virtue, to my not doing 
all that lies in my Power dor that ‘effect, and to my not withing if Icould, to-do more. But the 
Irruptions of the Barbarians, and thetFtbppe chat-muft be kept bn foot to fecure our Frontiers, 
and other neceffary Expences, have put me ovt'of ‘a Corldition ‘to tetieve my People, and have 
obliged me fometimes, even to load them with new Taxes, There has been one continued Sut. 
ceffion of Inundations and Droughts. We cannot fay, that we have had one plentiful Year. 
‘The Hufbandmen abandon the Fields; Fathers fell their Children ; and the High-ways are full 
of poor People, whom Neceffity have obliged to leave their Country and their Relations. Jt ig 
not fo muuch their Fault as mine, that thus they forget all their moft natural Sentiments, I have 
neither Skill enough to prevent their Neceffities, nor Virtue enough to infpire them with the 
Courage and Patience which thefe Extremities require. ‘This gives me real Grief, and the greateft 
Confufion: Night and Day I think of nothing elfe. Till fuch time as I can relieve my People, 
as the Territory which depends upon this Court has fuffered moft, I free it for one Year, of all its 
Averages, and all ita Taxes. And I ordain, that my Officers fhould fall upon fome Method, for 
the Relief and Support of the Poor. 


On Occafion of the Rebellion of certain Chu ché, the Emperor Te tfong, travelled into Lyau tong, 
The Army of Rebells was defeated, their Chiefs were taken, and upon the Emperor's refolving to 
publifh an Indemnity, theSoothfayers told him, that the Royal Family was /till threatned with 
some new Misfortunes: And that in order to avert them, it was neceffary to change fomewhat in 
the prefent Names and Titles, The great Men propofed, that be fhonld add a Word or two to bis 
own Surname, and LO ché, as the only Perfon who oppofed it. 


IR, faid he, addreffing himfelf_to the Emperor, all thefe Surnames and pompous Titles, are 
not of ancient Ufage. To affume them even in the moft flourifhing and happy Times 
would difcover a Want of Modefty. But to encreafe them at fo melancholy a Junéture as the 
prefent, would be very improper, and might be very hurtful. If you are pofitive to regard what 
thefe Soothfayers pretend, I mean, what they fay with Regard to changing the prefent Titles 


and 
(") The hereditary Prince, has his Palace a-part to the Eait feems Tiflak 4 
GF chat of tke iaprsorE Aad Tag hee Which fais ee git Here feems to be a Miflake, for the 6/4 Year of the 


4, by Py Fosquer’s Chronological Table, is the o¢h 
the J . ] r ‘ " of Year of 
teal is a comman Expreflion to denone the hereditary — the Emperor ‘Soy tfong, the immediate Predeceffor of 7 sng, 
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‘and Surnames, it would be better, inftead of increafing your own, which would render you 


odious, to teftify your Refpect for the Advice which Tyen has given you, by retrenchi 
The Emperor took heaves of Li che very well, and rcfalped hie tinge oa pe tee £ 
the Years. And then he caufed to be fhewed to Ld ché, a Declaration minuted bya Secidtarg 
State, and afked his Opinion of it. ry of 
Sir, anfwered Ld ché, The Ations of 2 Sovereign, are what properly and effect 
the Heart. Difcourfes are commonly empty, and, if they are not rel eet they hae oe : 
leaft effet. While you publifh a Declararation in fuch Circumftances, you cannot appear oa 
modeft, you cannot too much aggravate your own Failings, nor fhow too earneft a Deice of og 
forming yourfelf. The Emperor agreed to this, and ordered Li chéto draw a Declaratio Ae 
which he did in the following Terms. ae 


Declaration of the Emperor Te tfong, drawn up by Li ché, 


HE beft Means by which a Prince ought to govern aright, and promote Virtue in h; 

- pire, are, a fincere Affection for his Subjects, a pentone Self-derdal in their F ane : Sd 
tinual Care to correét his own Defeéts, to repair the Faults he has committed, and to prefs to P : 
fé&ion : Ever fince I mounted the Throne, to which I fucceeded by my Birth-right, there has 
‘fearce been any thing but Troubles. Thefe Troubles have obliged me, fometimes to ne le& the 
ordinary Ceremonies with Regard to my Anceftors; and have fo much taken up my: Ma dk e 
‘I have not, as I ought, employed myfelf to acquire Virtue. While with Grief I reflected ae 
and over again, upon thefe firft Years of my Reign, which I have employed fo ill, it is time Bia 
I to myfelf, it is time to begin to repair them, by publickly acknowledging that I*have loft them 
by laying open, without difguife, the melancholy Effects of my bad Condu&; and by expreffin ; 
a fincere Defire, to ee ie in Times to come. 6 

My Anceftors, thefe illuftrious Founders of our Dynafty Tang, after havin i 
and thee Virtue, delivered the People from Oppéefiion, A crea Peace De ae oe 
eftablifhed an admirable Order, In this, they were affifted by-a gréat Number of excellent Of 
cers in all Ranks, whofe Zeal they wifely animated, and whofe Services they generoufly rewarded 
-Things being put upon fo good a footing, continued there ; and behold ! at the End of 200 Years, 
(*) you fucceed to your Anceftors in their Pofts,and to my Father in his Throne. Ever fince 
my Acceffion, my greateft Fear has been, leaft I fhould fall thort of their Wifdom and Virtue; 
_and to do my utmoft to imitate them, has been my conftant Refolution. But being educated by 
Women in the Heart of a Palace, till I was pretty well grown up ; I at this Day, feel the Ef. 
fects of an Education, fo unfuitable toa Prince. Being quite ignorant of. the Affairs of Govern- 
ment, J entered into Poffeflion of a peaceful Empire: But I have nog hadifkill enough to prevent 
that which may diforder it: Unacquainted with the Fatigues of Hufbandmen, unmindful of the 
Hardfhips of Soldiers, I have not imparted as I ought, the Effeéts of my Bounty to either the 
one or the other of thefe Profeffions ; by this, I have given them a Right to doubt of my Affec- 
tion, anda Handle to treat me with Indifference. Befides, inftead of employing myfelf in ac- 
knowledging my Defects, I have undertaken ufelefs Wars upon flight Grounds,- There has been 
nothing but the Motions of Troops, of Convoys, and Recruitings, I have encreafed the ordinary 
Taxes. Here, I have exaéted Chariots, there, Horfes. There is not a Province in all the Empire, 


_ but what has fuffered by thefe Proceedings; My Officers, and my Soldiers, after being obliged to 


fight feveral times in one Day, have fpent whole Years, without laying afide, either their Head 
Pieces or their Armour; far from the Burying-places of their Anceftors, far from their afflicted 
and forlorn Wives. My People being obliged to leave the Lands without Culture, for continual 
Averages, have been over-whelmed at once, with Toil and Mifery, and reduced to with for 
Death, under the Hands of an Executioner, rather than for fuch a Life. 

Mean time, Tyen, above me, gave me frequent Advices, by chaftifing me; yet.I cannot profit 
by it: Below, Men are breaking out into Murmurings, of which I am not inform’d. Thus Mifery 
increafed by little and little, till a rebellious Subjeét has endeavoured to take the Advantage of this 
Diforder, and has puthed his Infolence to the utmoft Exceffes, Forgetful of all fhame and dread, 
he has (pread Tumults thro’ all, The People and the Nobles, have all fuffered by this;. and he 
has carried his Boldnefs fo far, as even to infult the Tombs of my Anceftors. Iam the more 
fenfibly concerned at this, as I myfelf have been the Occafion of it: AndI never, think of it, 
without the greateft Confufion, and the moft lively Grief. Thanksto the Protectian of (++) Zyex 
ti, which comes from on high, the Séiz and Men, united themfelve8.in my Favour. | ‘My Minil- 
ters, and my Generals, have unanimoufly done their utmoft, to fhow their Zeal and their Abili- 
ties; my Forces have ferved me well: The Rebel'is defeated, and taken. . I muft now endeavour 


to remedy the paft Evils. It isfor an Introduction to this, that I publith the prefent Declaration. 


While I am inceffantly employed in remembering my paft Faults, my Officers ‘of all Ranks, 


(*) He addreffes his Difcourfe to the great Officers. 

(HT have not as yet tranflated Tyen, which has occurred fre- 
quently by itfelf, and is again to be met with in this Piece. He 
feems to have determined the Senfe of the Word Yen in the 
firft Line of the Emperor Ze t/ong's Declaration p. 527.) Here, 
and in other Paflages, the Charaéler Tr, which commonly fig- 
nifies the Earth, is joined to it. AsT have always left the Rea- 
der to judge of the Senfe of Tyen, by that of the Paflages with 
which it isconnedted, I likewife leave him to judge of the Senfe, 


without 


which it is proper to affix here, and in other Paffages, to the 
Chara@ters of Tyen and Ti, when joined together ; and if it is 
better to make Li che fay, that the material Heaven and Barth, 

owerfully prote<t ; and that the Proteclion of the material 

arth, comes from on High; or to underiland the Figure in the 
fame Senfe as the Expreihon Chau ting, which literally implies 
the Court and the Hall, or, the Hall of the Court, fignifies the Em 


peror; and Jong konz, or the Eaftern Palace, fignihes the Heredi- 


tary Prince &c, 
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without excepting tHe gréateft, in all the Writings they addrefs to me, outvye one another. in 
giving me new Titles: I have never accepted of them: I never wifl’d for them. ‘I have only been 
fo complaifant, as to allow, fome Days ago, -that upon the Advice of ‘the Soothfayers, a certain 
‘Affair might:be taken into Confideration. ~ But tcflcéting ferioufly upon. .it yefterday, I found my- 
felf {eized -with. Dread. Alas! Said I to myéelf, to (*) penetrate, to comprehend, and as it were, 
to incorporate with the moft impenetrable (+) Ing yang, is to deferve to be called ({) Shin: To 
unite one’s Virtue with Tyen ti, is to deferve to be called a (§) Shing. Cana Man, without uns 
derftanding like me, fupport thefe Titles? To govern peacefully and fuccefsfully, to promote good 
Order over all, is what we call (||) #cz. ‘To know the proper Management of Arms, in order. to 
maintain, and eftablifh a happyTranquillity in the State, ts what we call being (.-)Warlike. Can 
ahefe Epithets agree with me? Yet, thefe are the magnificent Titles, my Officers lavith sper me 
in their Writings. If, notwithftanding my Unworthinefs, I fhould accept of them, fhould I 
not therefore render myfelf {till more unworthy ? And would not that be a new Subject of Confus 
tion forme? : : = 

I therefore forbid, that henceforth any one, be who he will, eithet at the: Cotrt, or ih the Pros 
vinces, in their Petitions, or other Wriungs, fhould give me the Titles of Shin, Shing, Wen, Vii 
‘Man, who is fabjeét to fo many Paffions, is likewife fubject to Inconftancy: Sometimies he fol« 
‘Jows Virtue, fometimes Vice. Both one and the other, greatly depend upon the different Junce 
‘tures, in which the Perfon is: And when the Prince, by:his-Wifdom and Example, does not pro+ 
mote Virtue, we need not then wonder, that Diforders and Villanies are very frequent. It theres 
fore 1, who hitherto have not known how to give my Subjects the Inftructions and Examples I 
ought, fhould treat with Rigor, all thofe who have committed Faults, it would be a Kind of Ins 
juftice, or at leaft, too. great Severity ini me. After this, I would not -dare to allow myfelf tobe 
‘called ithe Father and Mother of my People, a Title fo effential to a Sovereign. 1 
_ I therefore:defign, in the Beginning of this Year, to renew my(elf, and to pardon what is paft: 
The Yedr, which now commences, and according to the ordinary Courfe, ought to be called the 
fifth Kyen chong, fhall.be called the firft Ywen bing , And:I give an univerfal- Indemnity, for all 
Faults that have been committed until the firft Day of the faid Year. -Li bi lyé; Tyen yw, 
Wang, U fun,.are Perfons, who formerly did great Services ;-fome in the. Cabinet, others in the 
Field : I have not been able to gain them:-My Conduct towards ;them, has infpired them:with 
Diftruft and Uneafinefs: They have thared in the Jaft:Comimotions: But their Faults, tho” -grié- 
vous, are nothing in Comparifon of. mine. :It isa common Thing, when 4 Prince goes -aftray, 
that his Subjects fhould: go aftray likewife. Have I really been an Emperor?. What Effeéts of my 
Power and my Goodnefs have been felt? But it is time that they fhould be felt,‘and that all the 
‘Empire fhould be acquainted with the Effects which my Repentance hath had upon me, and the 
‘benevolent. Inclination with which it infpires me: I pardon Li di lye, andthe three others: I 
even give them.a full Pardon: I re-inveft them in their former Ranks; and I will treat.them 
Ahenceforward,.as.if nothing thad-.happened. (*) Chu hau, is the Brother of Chu ze: They are 
both together .at-prefent, in-Psifon: But they were far diftant from one another, when Chu sé 
rebelled. It has not been-proyed, but that the.younger of thefe.two Brathers, was firft acquainted 
with the Defigns of the ‘tlder.- 'Otherwajs,.I wouid carry my Geodnef. as far as it would go, 
But without any further.Examination; ho'ihe. helped His:Brother, and by that committed! 4 
very great Crime, yet, I. willingly grant him: time to-reform,:. - ; Petey, Pek ie aol. 2 

As for the Troops difbanded:, towards the. North and South of (4): Whang ho, all I require of 
‘them is, that they retire. to;'their'former Pafts, by the ordinary Roads, without :offering any. Vior 
lence or Harm.to any one whatfoever. As for Chu tf, he is an ungrateful perfidious Villain. 
‘He has joined the greateft Infolence to: Rebellion’ and Perfidy, . He has committed Outrages, he 
has plundered and demolifhed the Tombs of. my. Anceftors, ‘fo that I dare not, pardon him. Such 
as have joined him in his Rebellion, whether:People or Soldiers, .great or. inferiar Officers, as they 
have been deluded by his Artifices, or forced into his Meafures by his Violences ; if they tetura 
to their Duty, no farther Notice fhall be taken of them, © Talents are differently: difpofed of. . A 
Man, who cannot fucceed in one kind of Bufinefs, may do Wonders in another. .: But as the 
Architect who plans-a-Building, beage up Materials of all Sorts: In the fame manner, a Prince, 
who lays ‘out great Projeéts, does not confine himfelf to Perfons of one Kind; and he rejects ne 
Man, who can be good for any one thing. . Far lefs fhould he reject for ever, thofe who bein 
othetways Men, of Merit, haye had the Misfortune to make fome Slip, by. which they have loft 
their Pofts: Provided they become Wife at their own Expences, they effectually reform, and 
therefore:ought to be the Object.of my Clemency. If therefore, among thofé antient Officers, 
whether great. or’ {mall, ini flight Offences, have been. degraded, broke, ar.even banifhed, any 
one isfound, in whom a rare Talent, or an uncommon Capacity is difcover'd; Jet fuch be prefented 
to me, and I -will-difpenfe with the common-Rules, by giving them new Potts, agcording to their 
Qualifications, - : Faye oe : . 


a ' 
pees 


(*) The Ching’ Expieffion implies ‘alll thefe Senfes: ©’ 


« ¢fl) Politic.” (va: 
‘i fre very unfettjed empty:Ekprefions inthe Cline 1hi- (,) He was the Head of the Rebels. 
lofophy. ) The Name of a River. Ho, Ggcifies a Ri Wh, 
(f) Spirit, Spiritual, Excellent, &e, Ye tear: which implies, that its wen are ciiged yellow 
(§) Wife and virtuous in the fist Degree, : by the Land thre’ which they ran, : 
Vor. I, 68 


All 
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All you brave Officers of my Army, whofe Zeal and whofe Valour have been long unthaken 
have lately given greater Proofs than ever of both, by fo feafonably flying, either to defend 
the Capital, or to Lyau ¢ong, to make head againft the Rebels, Never fhall I forget, either your 
toilfame Marches, or your gencrous Combats. I know well, how much both the State and m 
Family owe to you. I want to eternife the Memory of your Services, by honouring your Fe 
milies, and giving you Lands and Revenues. Such of the Soldiers who fignaliz’d theméelves upon 
the late Occafion, fhould likewife have fome Diftinétion. If any amongfi them, has unhappil 
committed any Fault that is criminal, let his Punifhment be diminithed three Degrees below ain 
the Law ordains. I grant to theit Sons and Grand-fons, the Diminution of two Degrees. To die 
generoufly in Defence of one’s Prince and Country, is a thing which our ancient Sages have much 
efteemed, To gather together the Bodies and the Bones of the Dead, in order to pay them the 
laft Duties, is a thing recommended by the Book of Rites. Thefe two Kinds of goods Works 
tho each of a different Species, have for their Principle a juft and a tender Compaftion, We ari 
dain and enjoin the Magiftrates of the Cities of all Ranks, that, if within their Jurifdi@ion, an 
Officers of War die in our Service, they carefully look for their Bodies, and caufe them to ie 
tranfported immediately to the Place of their Departure: And there if they have no Families 
that the Magiitrates hall honourably difcharge their Burials, and the Ceremonies Tfi, according ie 
the Cuftom; That they proportionly act in the fame Manner towards thofe, whofe Bodies or 
Bones are yet upon any Field of Battle: That the Magiftrates of the Neighbourhood hall ga- 
ther them together, and bury them decently. . 

The Neceffity of keeping up our Troops in the Field, has harraffed our People for the Con- 
voys, The Villany of fome Commiffaries, has likewifé very much encreafed their Yoke. At 
prefent, fince my Exigencies are nut fo preffing, I am willing, not only to diminith thefe oppref- 
five Averages, but.to make them a little amends for what they have fuffered, I ordain, till 1 can 
do better tor them, That the Taxes upon Marches, upon Buildings, upon Wood, upon Canes 
upon Tea, upon Varnith, and upon Iron, be henceforth abolifhed. And becaufe the Territory 
depending upon our Court, has fuffered more than all the reft, as it is the Place which the Rebels 
have over-run, ravaged, and burnt: I remit to it, the half of the Summer Taxes, In that Part 
of thefe Territories where J halted with my Army, when I marched out againft the Rebells 
the Inhabitants of the Place provided every thing in great Order: This was a great Relief to my 
Troops. In that Spot let a Banner be erected, which may inform all the World of my Faults, 
and of their good Services. Let Fong tyen, which was hitherto but a Town, be a City of the 
third Order, and bear the Name of Cb; and let all its Dependances be exempted for five Years, 
from all Impofts. 

The firft Principle of a wife Government is, to honour Virtue, Barneftly to fearth for Men of 
Virtue and Merit, is the chief Doty of a Prince : Thefe are Maxims univerfally received in all 
Ages: I call them to Mind, and meditate upoa them Night and Day: With Grief I fee 
that inftead of pure Virtue, Artifice and Contention prevails yet chiefly at my Court, Shall this 
then bethe Age, in which there are no more truly wife Men. Doubtlefs, they are not extinét; 
but they have retired, and have no Regard to my Words. They obferve my Condutt, and pro+ 
bably that prevents them from appearing ; therefore this Day, I earneftly recommend it to all the 
Magiltrates of my Empire, that each in his own Diftridt, thould obferve, if there are not fome 
one of thefe wife Men who bury ina Retreat, a fublime Virtue and rare Talents ; who con- 
tented with genuine Virtue, practife it in Private, without Shew or Ambition. Let me be ac- 
quainted, without failing, of astmany of thefe wife Men as thall be difcovered. I fhall take Care 
to invite them according to the Rites, and will omit nothing to engage them in my Service, 

Likewife, if any one, whoever he is, is difcover'd to poffes an unfhaken Uprightnefs and 

Sincerity, which. qualifies him freely to reprefent to me, what ever is for the common Good; 
‘a profound Knowledge of our antient Monuments, which may render him capable of labouring 
with Succefs to reform the Manners of the Peoples or a fingular Genius for War, fo as eafily to 
become a General; 1 will, that all fuch be prefented to me. | , 
Tn like Manner, I enjoin all Mragiftrates to keep an exact Lift of all Orphans, old Men, Widow- 
ets and Widows, and other Perfons who are deftitute of S@pport, and are not in a Condition to 
edrh thee ‘own Livelihood ; and let them be relieved according to their Neceffities. Wetikewife 
enjoin the two fin Officers of each City, to appear in Perfon, at the Gate of the Houfe of every 
‘old Man who is above ninety Years of Age, in order to inform themfelves of their Health and 
iheic Wanty, If any.Man or Woman fhall excell in the Virtue proper to his or her ‘State, more 
efpecially if a Woman fhall diftinguith herfelf by Modefty, or a Child by filial Piety : Our Inten- 
tions is, that-a Banner be erected at their Houfe, and that all their Lives, they fhall be exempted 
Hrora fuch ‘Averages as are leaft di(perifable. ; 

‘It-is the Quglity. of War to drain a State, it therefore behoves us at-prefent, more'than ever, 
to live frugally and foberly. I defign to fet an Example of this, by circumfcribing mylelf for the 
Benefit of my Subjects, Of all my Tributes and ordinary Taxes, I thall only exact fo much as 
is juft neceffary for the Support of my Troops, and to defray the Ceremonies regulated with Re- 
gard to my Anceftors, I abfolutely remit the reft to my Subjects; being forry and ashamed by 
reafon of the Lownefs of my Exchequer, that I am not in a Condition ta fatisfy my Inclination, 
‘by giving them more ample Rewards, and greater Largeffes. Moreover, if in thefe our prefent 


Letters, any thing has cfcaped our Attention, which may render the Benefit of our salen in 
comp Cats 
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compleat; I ordain the great Officers of our Court and Provinces, to draw up an exact Memorial 
of what they conceive proper to be added, In the mean time, we declare, that whofoever after 
the publithing of thefe Prefents, (hall prefume, either in Juftice, or otherways, to reproach any 
one of a Fault for which he has our Pardon, fuch a one hall render himfelf criminal, and incur 
the Penalty due to that very Fault. Ifeither in the Mountains, or elfewhere, any Arms are ftored 
up or concealed ; we ordain, that they thall he produced in the Term of 100 Days, under the 
Pain of being treated as guilty of Rebellion. In fhort, as by the antient Regulations, thofe De- 
clarations that carry an Indemnity in them, fhall be forwarded at the Rate of (*) fifty Leagues in 
a Day: We Will, that the fame Regulations be obferved in this Cafe; to the End, that the Ex- 
tremeties of the Empire may be the fooner informed of it. ; ; 

A Glofi.| This Declaration cauled a general Joy all over the Empire: Particularly in Shang 
tong ; it fo much affected the Officers of War and the Soldiers, that they thed a great many Tears, 


-The (+) firft Years of Te tlong’s Reign, being troubled with feveral Commotiont, and that Prince 
attributing the Fault to bimfelf, in a Converfation be had with Lu ché: The latter talked to bins 
in the following Terms. . - tS 

G REAT Sir; Iam very far from blaming your Modefty. In this you imitate our greateft 


Princes Yau and Shun. Permit me, however, to inform you of the Conduct of your Mi- 
nifters, who diforder every thing. He then particularifes L4 Ai. Te-t/ong modeftly taking upon 


him the Defence of his Minifter ; What {ay you to this, fays he to Lu ché: You-now forget your. 


Uprightnefs, you have not the Courage to attribute the prefent Misfortunes to me, but to others : 
But after all, they ought not tobe attributed to Men, In all Ages, is it not well known, that the 
‘Rife and Fall of Empires, is regulated by the Order of (t) Tyen? Ld ché retiring without mak- 
any reply: But a few Days after, he prefented to the Emperor the following Writing, in which 
having in a livelo Manner laid open the Defeats of the Government, he concludes thus. 

_ You fee, Sir, what in reality caufes Commations and Rebellions. The Evil reaches farther 
_than you imagine, and you alone are ignorant how far it extends. While rebel Troops affemble 
and march with flying Colours, infulting even your Palace in broad Day there is not the leaft 
Guard at your Gates to defend them, nor even a fingle Sentinel who dares fay who goes there ?. 
‘Where are thefe Officers, by whofe Eyes you fee, and by whofe Ears you hear, Daunted with 
the Danger of which they themfelves are the Caufe, they neither have the Honefty to inform 
you of its Nature, nor Courage to check its Progrefs, at the Hazard of their own Life. YesI fay, 
and maintain it, that your Minifters are very blameable: And I dare averrit it; it is likewife a 
Fault in you, to attribute all to the Order of Tyen. Chew, that Pattern of wicked Princes, did 
the fame. When it was reprefented to him, that bis Diforders and hjs Cruelty ruined him: It is 
Jyen, anfwered the Tyrant, who,has made me Emperor, and upon him depends my Deftiny. On 
the contrary, we find, that the Shu img makes a wife Prince fpeak in a very different Manner. 
“The Author fpeaks as follows, 

“Tyen lpaks upan what. do, in the fame Light in which my People fees it; and Tyen hears my 
‘Words with the fame Sentiments, with which they are heard by m. People, All then that Tyen 
fees, and all that he hears, {s that which pafles amongft Men.* One muft not imagine to him- 
felf an Order of Tyen which does not relate to,.or Tas no Connexion with the Actions of Men. 
Nothing is more unreafonable than to neglect ones Duties, and to impute Miscarria es naturally 
attending fuch a Neglect, to the Orders of Tyen, The Text of the J king fays: Tye is propi- 
‘tious; and Confucius commenting upon that Text, fay$; The Expreffion (§) Yew, fignifies the 
fame thing with the Expreffion Tj. But who are they whom Tyen favours? They who are 
traétable and Docile. Who are they whom Mon ufe to relieve? They in whom is feen Sincerity 
and Probity. To ftudy ones felf with Submiffion to Tyen, and never to be defeétive in Faith to 
Men, ate the Means of obtaining Affiftance. The J king treating of the Relation of Men to 
‘Tyen, and of the Affiftance and Favours which the latter grants or denies to the former, immedi- 
ately lays it down, that an Adtion is good or bad, to which fome Good as a Reward, or fome 
Misfortune as 2 Punifhment, {ymbolically anfwers. Hence it evidently appears, that the Orders of 
Tyen with Regard to Men are not (ach, as that nothing depends upon Men themfelves. In effect, 
it was never feen, that a State, wherein Reafon and Virtue prevailed thro’ all the Degrees of Men, 
was ever at the fame time vifited hy Tyen with fatal Diforders. Neither was it ever feen, thatan 
Empire in which Irregularity univerfally prevailed, shas been bleft by Tyen with the Enjoyment 
of a flourifhing Condition and.a:profound Peace, No; never, never, was-fach.a thing feen, 

But if your Majefty has ill any Doubt of what I fay, behold, without ging very far, how 
you may point out this Truth with your Finger. Ever fince, by ill concerted “Wars, and never 
-ceafing Levies, the Forces of your Empire have been drained, and your Subjedts alarmed and ren- 
dered diftru(tful ; there has been nothing but fufpicious Intrigues, and Cabals on all Sides, One 
would think he beheld the Sea toffed by the Fusy of the Winds. Every body fays loudly in this 
vaft Capital, that if this continues ever {0 little, fome melancholy Event mutt neceffarily happen. 
But tell me, I beg you, are all they who talk thus, {killed in the Art of Divination? Have they 

by 

(") The Chine fays 200 Lis ten Li make an ordinary — thele Pieces are extracted. (t) Heaven. 

League. (§) Both the one and the other signifies so aid and to fuccour. 


(t) This is Prior to the foregoing Declaration, The Order But 7/4 1s more vulgar, Yew is more {ublime, and may ferv 
of ime is not very ftrilly obferved, in the Bool out of which denotg more than jig Aifilance. Bret an tae Seg 
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by the myfterlous Sectets of that Art, difcovered the Order of Tye? It is plain, th 
‘talk from their Obfervation of the Minds of the People, and ie eee dee eae ony 
this they arein the Righr, Hence, in ‘effect, fpring Commotions‘and Rebellions, and n fi a 
what we call the fatal Revolutions of ‘Times. 4 oe ae 
Tam well aware of what is faid, that a long and a too great Profperity,is the. inne! 
fufion; and that out of Confufion arifes Order "That “there be Sid eo aoe oa 
preceded by no Calamity ; and others, amid(t yipending Dangers‘and Misfortunes, have be — 
flourifhing: All that is truth in this, ‘inftead of contradicting, confirms my Obfervation iad 
inftance, How is.it, fays one, that’ Profperity introduces Confufion? Becaufe too much Profper; a 
unlefs Men are upon their Guard, naturally infpires'an exceffive Confidence, and an indolent Gace 
n a what Sénfe, :fays another, does ae rife from Confufion? It is, becaufe ‘Trouble an. 
-_kens- and excites Attention and Vigilance, and gives Opportunities for it, — 
their et : . . i 
“To make a juft Application of all this, a large ‘Detail muft be made of all the ; 
‘orders, that s the deine of. the prefent Calamnitied . But it is not riecslary. fae The ae 
come to this Pa, for that which I pointed out to your Majefty in the Beginning of Shik Dit 
courfe, is fufficient ; if your Majefty thinks upon that, it will verify again at this time, that o ‘ 
of Confafion itfelf, Order may arife. “Theré is one Method by which this may be brou hte abo 
No Severlty; and much Virtue: This is the only Secret I know. In fach an Extremity as Things 
are in at prefent, he who follows this Method, fupports and raifes himfelf; he who leaves it 5 
“ruined, Every Mean amidft thefe Extremes is dangerous; think on it ferioufly. To relet the 
Judgment of the Public to your private Views, to follow Reafon, and not your owh Inclination’, 
“as your Guide ; to banifh fron1 your Perfon thofe Sycophants, whofe Hearts are yet more defigni ;" 
pthan their Tongues are fmooth; to ernploy Men of real Merit, to chafe Diffimulation and hee 
ficé from yout Court’and Councils; ‘and in their’ ftead, to introduce Sincerity and Uprightne® 
_by fetting the Example yourlelf: "This is the high Road ix good Government, which is ealy to be 
“known, and impoffible to be miftaken,. Theté is even no Occafion to wafte Your Spirits, in or- 
* dér to tread in it with Succefs, You only have Occafion for alittle Refolution and Conftancy in 
‘order never fo leave it.. If you have thefe, I may boldly affure you, that you have ‘nothing to 
* fear, either from your Subjeéts, or from thofe fatal Revolutions to which you feem to attribute 


‘the prefent Calamities, and that your Reign will be glorious, 


“The fame Emperor Te tlong, talking one Day with Li ché, told him, “ You biarve'bitherto repre- 
‘ .. fented to me, that the Prince compofes but one Body with bis Subjetts, and efpécially with the Ofi- 
© “cers be employs ; fo that there ought to be among them, no Diftrufl Sufpicion or Reemie'y. And that 
“thus the Prince ought to have, and to exprefi a -fincere Difpofition; to" profit by the Advices of all 
" Kinds of Perfans. I have done’ this, and what bas been oe ‘Confequence? Eknotw not bow many 
YLalkers have impofed upon me. They drive a Trade with their Elofuence, and feém' at that Price, 
£0 buy the Right of being formidable, They put ye in the wrong, whether tam fo or not, and 
“"" thefe Gentlemen always ratfe themfelves at my Expences. You fee that for fome time I have dropt 
" Remonftrances, without declaring myfilf with regard to what the “contained, It-is not from 
“*Indolence, that Ihave relaxed from thefe Cares in State Affairs.” ‘Ibe Reafon of my Silence, ‘is 
4 what T have told you, Li ché' fome Days after, prefinted the following Remonftrance upon that 
"Head. a IS Pie See eee ae 
S IR: J have always heard ‘iefaid, that amoxgft Men, there is no (*) Affiftance without (+) 
Confidence, and no Confidence: without Sincerity.” Thus, all our-antient Sages have held thefe 
two Virtues in fingular Efteem. An ancient Tradition . goes fo far, a8 to fay, That by this,-all 
- Bufinefs ought to begin and end: And without this, all Bufinefs. would {oon be at.an‘end.’ ..If 
‘this Truth: holds in the (malleft Affairs of common Life, how miuchtather ought it to have Place 
-{n-Affairs of “State? Can then a°Sovereign, whole: firmeft Support is-the Sincerity and Upright- 
“nef of his Subjeéts, and efpecially: of thofe whom he: immediately employs, - difpenfe with. the 
“Prattice of thofe Virtues? Doubtle(s not ; and: permit, me'to tell your Majefty, that you defpite 
“them, when you think that thefe Virties have done you wrong.: .I¢ is a common, and in forme 
~meafare, a pretty true Saying, that common’ People‘have. but ‘little Underftanding But it may 
“Jikewife be truely faid, that they underftand a great: deal in forne Points:. If they concern either 
 #hem(elves or their. Daties ; they.frequently are miftaken,: or in.doubt. But -when it concerns theit 
Prince, then nothing-efcapes them, they perfectly well diftinguith his:good or bad Qualitics, they 
“Fee throitgh all his good, evil, and moft fecret:Inclinations, and publith:theni. ‘ -'They ftudy; and 
. famitate all his “Aétions. a7 ce ah 2 wees heady eeu SE as ate OE 
-i:. Phat which is:traé-of the People in general, is ftill more fo:of tho Petfons, whom the Prince 
2 mploys-in particular, ‘Do they fee their Prince. ufe any Artifice’ with them.?.. They treat him 
e4with the fame. Are they. fenGble that he diftrufts them?: They ase..cautious and upon their 
“Gratdy being entirely taken.up.with..the Care of keeping themfelves in Poft, they give then 
 felves very little trouble about any thing elf, having no Regard: fal their Duty,-qr ‘Zeal: for chair 
+ Prince, but in Proportion as he treats them with Honour and Gentlenefs. In fhort, as the Sha- 
dow follows the Body which forms it, and the Words, the Voice which pronounces ph 
: : , PSs 7 has ee er ew’ : . ofa t thus, 
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(") Sin, fignities to believe, fo trufl, Confidence, Faig, Fide (4)-Ching, 6 nifies Sincere, Upright Sounds Pfr d, SineeniO’, 
li. The Context determines its Senfe. ‘ , U prizgbin-. The Concext tiewie Aeteratines io Seat 
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Thus, the Generalitity of thofe Perfons whom. the Prince employs, conform themfelves to his 
Conduct, If a Prince, who is not fincere and upright, require Sincerity and Uprightnefs in his 
Officers, he may deceive them ,for the firft time; but they won't truft hima fecond. No! It is 
only by carrying Sincerity and. Uprightnefs to the higheft Perfection, that a Prince has a Chance 
to find either of thefe Virtues in his Servants. Docs an Officer of War in your Reign, adtually for- 
get what he owes to you and the State? You fend others againft hin, who fight and extirpate 
him. Some one of your Minifters or other Officers, are deficient in ferious Affairs: You order 
him to be tried. In fuch Jun@ures as thefe, tho’ they are frequently very delicate, why thould 
thofe whom you entru(t.with the Execution of, your.Orders, obferve them? Why fhould they 
impartially do teady Juftice upon the Guilty? .Becaufe, finding in thefe unworthy Subjects oy 
Ingratitude, Art and Treachery, they find a Prince full of Gentlencfs, Sincerity, and Uprightnefs, 
So true it is, that it infinitely concerns one never to deviate from thefc Virtues. Stick clofe therefore, 
I conjure you, {tick clofe to thefe inviolably, Practife them conftantly ; and tho’ you are obliged, for 
that Effect, to make great Efforts, yet they will be well cmploy'’d: And Iam perfuaded, you never 
will have caufe to repent of them. Sie guid 

The antient Tradition fays: Where is the Man who does not commit Faults? The Point is td 
know how to correét them. ‘Chwang wey, in our antiént Books, praifing the Virtue of Ching tang, 
thought he paid him a poe Compliment, by faying, ‘that he {pared for nothing in order to,cor- 
rect himfelf.” Ki fit, being willing to exalt the glorious Reign of Swen vang, fays, that all that 
was defective in that Prince, was abundantly fupplied by Chong fhan fi, his firft Minifter: Ching 
tang, certainly, was a Prince of uncommon Wildom, and eminent Virtue: Chong wey, who was a 
Man very vittuous, and very underftanding, was Minifter of that Prince, and ought to have known 
him very well; yet he did not go fo far as to fay, that he committed no Faults: But was fatis- 
fied with praifing his Care in correcting them. Swen Vang was likewife a very great Prince. 
The Dynatty of the Chew was ruin’d: He had the Honour to raife it by his wife Government. , Kz 
Ja was an underftanding Man, and a very good Judge of this Kind: And yet in praifing his 
Matter, he never faid, that he wanted no Qualification neceffary for good Governmer#; always 
fuppofing, that his Prince would take care to fupply what was defective in himfelf, by the Affift- 
ance of a good Minifter. , : : . : ; 

Whence, I think, we may conclude, that according to the Idea of our Antients, nothing is 
more to be efteemed or praifed, efpecially in a Prince, then a conftant Care to correét his Failings, 
and to repair his Faults,’ . They had good Grounds for judging. in this Manner: For there is no 
Man, even from the moft Ignorant and Stupid, to the moft Knowing, who is not fometimes 
-miftaken, and don’t fometimes commit Faults. ‘The Difference betwixt thefe two Charaéters is, 
that the former acknowledging their Faults, profit by them, and corre&t them; but the others, 
by a falfe Shame, feeking to cover them, and to excufe them, never.endeavour to amend them, and 
commit. (till greater. ; x ; 

In Antiquity. lefs remote ; when Things rufhed to Ruin, Flattery prevailed among Minifters, 
and Pride among Princes. ,Fhrowing out, as it were in Concert, that fincere Confidence which 
formerly prevailed, and was.fo fttong a Link in’ Life, they fubftituted in its Place, the Grimace of 
Ceremony. A.Man then could not apgwgach. or leave the, Perfon of his Prince, without having 
reconrfe to mean Flatteries; but it was all Show... Men’ of Merit, being ovér upright arid fincere, 
could not comply with this Change ; and thereby fuffered. The Bad, whom ‘Intéreft rendér’d 
fawning,made their Advantage of this, the Sovereigns then began to be intoxicated with their Mean- 
neffes and Flatteries, and at the fame time, a thoufand Divifions fprung up amongft theméelves, 
from their Avarice and Ambition. In fhort, it is hardly to be expreffed, what Evils were o¢caff’- 
oned then and afterwards by this affected Complaifance and arthil Flattery, which unhappily 
undermined that honeft Liberty and noble Openne(s, which formerly prevailed, and ‘ought al- 
ways to prevail, at the Courts of Princes. : te : 

Tay tfong, one of your molt illuftrious Anceftors, united Gentlenefs and Juftice, the civil and 
the military. Virtues, in the higheft Degree. By this Wifdom and Valour, he eftablithed Peace and 
Order in the Empire, fo that few Reigns have been more Aourifhing than his. But at prefent, 
what is he moft praifed for, and what has he been moft praifed for ever firice hig Reign? You 
know well, that itis his Ardour in procuring Remonftrances, and his Manner of receiving them. 
Is not this alone fufficient to make your Majefty comprehend, that in effect nothing is mote 
glorious for a Sovereign, and nothing bids fairer. to eternife his Memory, . 

Your Majefty fays, that your Officers have fuch a way of reprefenting Things, that whatever is 
good, they take care to,attribute to themfelves ; and whatever hencens wrong, to their Prince. 1 
own this is a Fault in them ; butafter all, it is fuch a Fault, that inftead of obféuring your Virtue, 
if you pleafe, it may be the Means of brightning it. ‘To admit Remonftrances conceived in thefe 
Terms, to thew no Uneafinefs at them, but to let them pafs current, would be a matterly Stroke in 
you, worthy of yourfelf, and tending to your Honour. . Befides, what does your Majefty gain by 
following an oppofite Courfe? When you reject thefe Remonftrances, do you hinder them from 
having a Run in the World? For my fhare, I believe it is quite otherways, and that fuch’ a 
Conduét in you, does not a little contribute to {pread them the more. It is true, that by thefe 
Means you prevent the like coming to your Hands again ; but then at the fame time, you hazard 
nes Re any more that are ufeful. Ought the Door to be fhut to all Advices, for fach 
a Trifle as that? 
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The truly wife Man takes care never to relax, even in the fmalleft Affairs: He keeps well with 
all, and he difpleafes none. The moft-eloquent Difcourfe makes no Imprefhion upon him, if at 
the Bottom, it is not fupported by Reafon and Experience: When both the one and the ‘other 
give a Sanétion to any Propofal that islaid before a wife Man, he is not ftartled at an ill-turned 
Period, or a homely Expreffion. Does he find a Man that agrees with his Views? He does not 
for all that, conclude, that he isin the right. Does another differ from him? He does not there. 
fore conclude, that others are in the wrong. He does not fuffer himfelf to be dazled with what is 
extraordinary and fingular, fo as to embrace it; nor to be fo much prepoffefled with what appears 
vulgar and homely, as to rejeét it entirely for that. A Perfon makes a Difcourfe to him, which 
appears empty, and without any Tendency, and that too in very harfh Terms: Yet he does not 
prefuine immediately to pronounce, that he is impertinent. Another lays down his Propofal in 
very fmooth, plaufible, clear Words, and the Advantage accruing by it, appears to him confidera- 
ble and certain: And yet he is not very forward in affuring himéfelf that he is an able Man, and 
that he mutt follow what he propofes. He examines every thing at his own Leifure: He weighs 
every thing maturely : After which, he takes what is beft from every one, It is by obferving this 
Method, that a Prince may promife himfelf, that he fhall never be ignorant of any thing that it 
imports him to know. : 

On the other hand, Propofitions which are dangerous to all Mankind, are much more {0 toa 
Prince. The moft common may be reduced to four; namely, that of an extravagant Confidence, 
that of Su/picion, that of Contempt, and that of Paffon. Isa Prince abandoned to the firft of 
thefe? He approves every thing that is told him by any one, be who he will, without examinin 
it very clofe ; and this Approbation frequently has dangerous Confequences. On the contrary 
is a Perfon fufpected ? He may well propofe fine things, and fupport them with folid Reafonings; 
but as his Intentions are fufpected, thefe Reafonings have no Weight. Isa Man undervalued? 
Whatever he propofes is defpifed, and frequently he’ himfelf ruined. Is a Prince poffeft with a 
{trong Paffion for any thing? Every worthlefs Wretch, who can be a Tool to his Paffion, is raifed 
to Dignity and Pofts. A Prince, thus following Paffion and Prejudice in Defiance of Reafon 
becomes hateful to Men of Probity and Virtue, who no longer care to ferve him. How then can 
he fucceed in governing right ? 

It is a good Subjeét’s Duty, to endeavour to render himfelf ufeful to his Prince. His Inclina- 
tion and Intereft in this, go Hand in Hand with his Duty. Therefore, he defires to be near thé 
Perfon of his Prince, to be known to him, and to make him acquainted with his Views. Princes, 
on their Parts, commonly endeavour to know their People thoroughly. However, it frequently 
happens, that a Man of Merit finds it difficult to gain Admittance to his Prince, who on the other 
hand, has oftimes no lefs Difficulty, to be perfectly acquainted with thofe he employs. Whence 
proceeds this? From nine Faults; of which, fix relate to the Sovereign, and three to the Subject. 
1, A Defire to overbear every body upon all Subjects. 2. To make a Show: of Wit. 3. A Spi- 
rit of Contradiction and Wrangling. 4. His hating tohear Truth. 5. The having too fevere a 
Haughtinefs, or 6, too violenta Temper, Thefe are the fix Faults relating to the Prince; and 
thefe produce three on the Part of the Officers, 1.-Artful Flattery, 2. An interefted Referve, 
3. A cowardly Meannefs. Thefe are Faults that {tile Zeal in the Subject, and are a great Hin- 
dance to the Princes knowing Mankind ; which is a Science fo difficult, chat it puzzled Yau him- 
felf. A Prince, fubje€ to the Faults I have pointed. out, does not fail fometimes to flatter himfelf, 
with having fathomed the Capacity or Weaknefs of his Officers, by an Objection which he ftarts, 
or an Anfwer which he‘draws from them. Oh! how much is he deceived ! 

In fhort, to defire to govern well, and not to make it your principal Study to gain the Hearts 
of your Subjects, is purfuing wrong Meafares: Without this, never did any Prince fucceed. But 
what Meafures muft be purfued, in order to gain the Hearts of the Subjects? You mutt ftudy to 
court, and to fearch for Men of Merit ; you muft even make Advances to them, in order to 
bring them over to your Service, I fay you muft court and fearch for Men of Merit; forif a 
Prince aéts in the fame Manner with all the World indifferently, Men of Merit will not come 
neat him at all, Nothing then is more important for a Prince, than juftly to diftinguith true 
Merit. This is certain ; but then it is ho lefs certain, that if the Prince hates fincere Advice, and 
loves Flattery, he is frequently deceived. One commonly fucceeds by accommodating himfelf to 
his Sovereign’s Views, and by flattering his Inclinations; to oppofe him, and tell him difagree- 
able Truths, is always a dangerous and ticklith Affair, and frequently cofts the Advifer dear, It is 
true, there have been wife Princes, under whom the contrary has happened ; and who were fo fat 
from frightning Truth away, that they always received her with Encomiums, and crowned het 
with Rewards: And yet, thefe Princes themfelves, had Reafon to be afraid left the Zeal of Sub- 
jects thould be too delicate in exerting them/elves on that Head. How would it be under a Prince, 
whofe fufpicious ill Temper, and Tranfports, fhould prove fo many Barriers to ftop this Zeal ? 

The Emperor Kang hi’s Remark.| As to the Principles of this Diftourle, there is nothing morc 
jnft, or more difting. 
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In the fecond of the Years named Ywen ho (a), there were Complaints againft the great Officers of the 
Provinces; they being accufed of harraffing the People, and extorting from them large Sums, under 
Pretence of fome Gratuity which they were raifing for the Emperor. Hycn tlong, who then reign- 
ed, publifhed an Ordinance, in which be very much bewail'd this Abufe. In the Conclufion of it, 
be abjolutely probibits all the great Officers of the Provinces to prefent any thing at Court, befides 
what was regulated, and exattly to obferve the flated Times for raifing the ordinary Taxes. Not- 
withflanding this Ordinance, which was pubhifhed in the Spring, Fey kyun, who commanded in 
the Country of Yang yang, trufling to an Officer of the Palace, who was in bis Interefts, privately 
caufed Bajons, and other Moveables of Silver, weighing upward of 10,000 Ounces, to be prefented 
to the Emperor, who accepted of them all; but the Secret took Air. Li kyang taking up the Pen, 
in the Name of many others in Concert, with whom he prefented to Hyen tiong the following 
Memorial. ; 


IR: Among the great Qualifications, and eminent Virtues, which render you equal, or fupe- 

S rior to fo many of your Royal Predeceffors; all your Empire, more efpecially, admires your 
fingular Penetration, which gives you fuch an Infight into the Mifery of your People, and that 
paternal Goodnefs, which inceffantly engages you to relieve them. Worthlefs Officers abufing your 
Name, levy large Sums upon your People, befides the ordinary Taxes. A Prefent thcy make to 
you, ferves asa Screen for their Avarice ; for the greater Part of it goes to their own Coffers. This 
Diforder could not efcape your Penetration ; and you no fooner was appriz’d of it, than in order to 
apply an effectual Remedy to it, you prohibited that any thing fhould be prefented to you, befides 
your ordinary Revenues, which fhould be collected at {tated Times. Your Ordinance upon this 
Head, publithed laft Spring, drew Tears of Joy from us, Your People, both when they read it, 
or heard it. read, made loud Demonftrations of their Joy, by Feafts and Songs. We now, faid- 
one to another, we now live in the moft happy Days: Let us celebrate the Virtues and Bene- 
ficence of that Prince who has reviv’d them. 

_ Such were the Sentiments which your Ordinance,publifhed laft Spring, produced in the Hearts 
of your Subjects, But at prefent, when you have abolithed it, by receiving the Prefents of Fey 
Ayun, what do you think is their Difcourfe? They fay, that no Strefs is to be laid upon your Ordi- 
nances ; that you want only to fave Appearances, and that the Defire of amaffing Riches is your 
ruling Paffion, What can givea greater Wound to your Virtue than this? Fey Ayun, if we may 
judge by this Action, is far from being a good Officer: His Conduét, with regard to you, is art- 
ful. Why fhould he prefent you with that Plate, againft fo pofitive and fo late an Ordinance? 
The moft favourable Conftruétion that can be made of fuch a Step, is, that he did it to found you, 
that he might take his Meafures according to the Manner in which you accepted of the Prefent. 
His way of Reafoning with himfelf would then be this; If the Emperor rejects this Prefent, I 
mutt act uprightly, and do my Duty ; If he accepts it, this Ordinance is only for Form fake: He 
is pleafed with what is offered him ; we may act in our own Way, and behave in our ufual Man- 
ner, to thofe who are under us, But are not fuch Actions and Reafonings, a Failure in Obedience, 
Fidelity, and Uprightnefs?_In a word, are they. not Crimes? : 

However, as Fey kyun is one of your greateft and moft powerful Officers of War: Befides, as 
he poffeffes a Poft of the greateft Importance by its Neighbourhood to Strangers ; if, for thefe or 
other Reafons, your Majelty is unwilling to punith him according to Law; let us, at leaft, hope- 
that your Majefty, in order to preferve your Ordinance in Force, will inftru& your Subjects of thie 
Provinces anew in your real Intentions, and, for the Credit of your Government, will be pleafed 
to caufe an exprefs preffing Order to be ifflued out in Form, ordaining, that the Plate fent by Fey 
yun, fhall not remain in the Palace, but be inftantly fent back to the ordinary Treafurers, 

Hyen tfong \aving read the above Memorial, at firft appeared furprized, and a little touched. 
But foon recompofing himfelf, he caufed Li yang to enter, and he talked to him in the follow- 

-ing Terms : The Multiplicity of my Affairs is fuch, that it ts impofible for me to keep each of 
them prefent in my Memory. In effect, I have permitted Fey kyun’s Prefent to be received, but 
it was merely thro’ want of Refiettion. As for Fey kyun, be is excufable in one Point: When he 
fent off bis Prefent, my Ordinance was only yet on the Road, and had not reached him: But the 
Money foall, according to the Requeft contained in your Memorial, be paid back immediately to the 
ordinary Treafurers: This was actually done that fame Day, and the Emperor gave an Advice, 
as follows, to all the Minifters of State, 

Behold fo many Pieces of Plate, with which Fey dyun prefented me, contrary to ny 
Orders: But as his People were upon the Road before he had received them, he is lefs blame- 
able, and I pardon him. As for the Plate itfelf, we let you to know, that according to our 
Orders, it fhall actually be remitted to our ordinary Treafurers. 

This Declaration of the Emperor's agreeably furprized all his Minifters, who complimented 
one another in common, by Writings drawn up on purpofe: And they learned with Joy, both 
at Court and in the Provinces, with how much Facility the Emperor yielded to Remonftrances, 

This is the Subftance of what is related in an hiftorical Glofs, by one of the Perfons, who, by 
order of the Emperor Kang hi, was fet over the Edition of the Colleétion, from which thefe Pieces 
are extracted. Two Authors of Reputation are cited in the Margin, who fay, that this was not 


the 
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the firft time that Hyen tfong had iflued out Ordinances, which he was not at all difpleafed to fee 
broken. They fpeak of this Emperor, as a Prince of no Charaéter in Hittory, as one who was 
covetousof Money, and fuffering himfelf to be guided by his Eunuchs. ‘This laft Evil, fays Hy 
in, was doubtle(s the greateft, and the Caufe of the other. Ly Ayang, and others, would have done 
much better, had they in their Remonftrances, gone dire¢tly to the Ground of the Evil: Becaufe 
they did not this, their Remedies had a bad Effect. 


The fame Emperor Hyen tfong, having recerved a certain kind of a Bone, which was faid to be 
a Bone of (*) Fo, caufed it to be introduced, with Ceremony, into the innermoft Parts of bis 
Palace, where he kept it guarded with great Refpect for three Days, in order to caufe it to be tran 
ported folemnly into the Temple of that Scét. The People, the Literati, the Kong, and great Num- 
bers of the (+) Vang approved of this Feftival. Han yu, who was only She lang in the Tribunal 
of Crimes, profented the Emperor with the following Remonttrance. 


IR; let me be permitted refpectfully to reprefent to you, that the Doétrine of Fo is, at the 
Bottom, a vile Seét of fome Barbarians. It began to infinuate itfelf into our Empire, under 

the laft Emperors of the Han ; at leaft, it is certain, that anciently it was not known, Whang ti 
it is faid, reigned a hundred Years, and lived a hundred and ten. Shaw hau reigned ninety Years, 
and lived a hundred. Chwen hyo reigned 79 Years, and lived only 98. i ko reigned feventy 
Years, and lived 105. Yaw reigned ninety Years, and lived one hundred and eighteen, Shun and 
Yu, each lived 100 Years, Under thefe great Princes, the Empire enjoyed a profound Peace: 
Their Subjects being happy and contented, lived to a good old Age. Yet Fo and his Sect were 
not yet known in China: Ching tang, the firft Emperor of the Shang, likewife lived his hundred 
Years. Ven vang and Vit vang, the firft of the Chew, lived, the one 97, and the other 93 Years, 
Surely it was not Fo who made them reign and live fo long; for no Fo was yet known in China, 
Ming ti, on the contrary, reigned but eighteen Years. His Defcendants were always in Trouble 
and fucceeded always foon to one another, and foon loft the Empire. The Worthip of Fo did. 
not end with the Dynafty of the Han; on the contrary, it encreafed. Notwithftanding this 
in a very fhort time, a great many Dynafties fucceeded one another, namely, the Song, the Th, 
the Lyang, and the Chin. And of all thefe Princes, Lyang vi ti alone reigned for a long time. 
This Prince, from his Bigotry to the Seé&t of Fo would not kill Animals, even for the (t) Th of 
his Anceftors. He reduced himfelf to one Meal a Day, and that confifted of Pulfe and Fruits, 
In fhort, three times during his Reign, did he debafe himfelf to honour Fo by Meanneffes un- 
worthy of his Rank. Where did all thisend? He was befieged in Tay ching, and prefs'd fo clofe 
by Hew ding, that he died of Famine, and his. Empire paffed into other Hands. Thefe Princes, 
who have founded their Empires upon the Honours they paid to Fo, have been {till more unhap- 

Let us then conclude, that the Service of J’ is, at leaft, an ufelefs Thing. 

The illuftrious Founder of our Dynafty, Zang, when he becanie Mafter of the Empire, enter- 
tained a Thought of extirpating this Seét. He put the Affair under Deliberation: But un- 
happily they who were in Poft, were Men of a narrow Way of thinking, They were not con- 
verfant in Antiquity, and, for the moft part, they were ignorant of the Doétrine of our ancient 
Kings, which is fo agreeable to all Times: So that, inftead of profiting by the good Difpofitions 
of Kau ¢/?, to extirpate that Error out of China, they let the Propofal drop. How heartily do I 
curfe them, whenever I think of this! 

Your Majefty, whom fo much Wifdom, and fo much Valour, exalt above the moft of the 
Princes who have reigned thefé many Years ; your Majefty, I fay, in the Beginning of your Reign, 
prohibited this Seét from building new Temples, and any of your Subjects from becoming a Bon- 
za in time to come. This makes me believe, and fay with Joy, that at leaft, under your Reign, 
the Defigns of Kau t/i will be executed. Yet, your Orders have as yet been without Effect: 
This is too much Condefcenfion already. But befides, how can you yourfelf annul them by 
running into an Extreme dire¢tly oppofite ? It is faid to be by your Majefty’s Orders, that all 
the Bonzas aflemble folemnly to condudt in Proceffion one of the Bones of Fo, into the inner 
Part of your Palace, where you defign to place it with Honour in an exalted Hall. Notwith- 
ftanding the Poornefs of my Judgment, I know well that your Majefty, tho’ you have given Orders 
about this Pomp of Worfhip, Proceffions and Prayers, is no way devoted at the Bottom to the 
Sect of Fo. I know well, your real Motive is; that you may render the Joy which fills all 
Hearts, more folemn, for this plentiful Year. Indulging this Difpofition, you havea mind to give 
fom Spectacle, or new Diverfion; and for that Reafon, you have permitted this Pomp of extta- 
ardinary Ceremonies. ; 

For in thort, is it probable, that a Prince, fo underftanding as you are, fhould have any Belief 
in that Sect? No! Iam perfwaded you have not; but the ignorant ftupid Vulgar, are caly to be 
féduced, but hard to be reclaimed. When they perceive that your Majefty pays thefe outward Ho- 
nours to Fo, they are convinced that. you really honour him: And they don’t fail to fay; Our 
great and wile Emperor, giving himfelf fo much ado about honouring Fo ; why fhould we poor 
People fpare our Perfons and Lives?. There needs no more to perfuade them, by Dozens. and 


Hundreds, to burn their Heads and Fingers. The only Conteft then among them will be, a 
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() The Namz of aSef& and Seétary, which came from Jxdia. any Poffeffions. aia 
(ty A Title of Honour next to the Hew; They are Kings, but (t) Itis-faid, that in their Stead, he made the Animais a9 
Feudatory. At pzefent, this Dignity is amere Title without pointed for thefe Ceremonies, of Palte. 
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fhall fooneft {quander what he has, in order to take the Habit of a Bonza. At !eaft, from Even- 
ing to Morning, the Roads leading to the Bonzaries will be filled with Pilgrims, Old and Young 
will be {een running thither in Crowds; and for fear of what may happen, diveft themfcives of 
what they have. They will go ftill farther, and if this fhould be prevented by rigorous Prohibi~ 
tions affixt to the Bonzaries, there will be fimple People enough found, who will {lath their Arms 
and other Parts of their. Bodies in honour of Fo(a). 

This Abufe, you muft be fenfible, will be greatly prejudicial to good Morals, hurt our Policy, and 
render us ridiculous to all the World. But what was this fame Fo? A barbarous Foreigner, whofe 
Tongue and Cloaths were different from ours. He never was capable to fpeak that Language, 
which our antient Princes have tranfmitted to us: Nor did he ever wear any Cloaths made in the 
Fafhion regulated by thefe great Men. He either was ignorant of, or neglected, the moft effential 
Duties of Prince to Subject, and of Son to Father. 

In short, let us fuppofe that this Fo were ftill alive, and that his Prince had deputed him in his 
Name, to repair to your Court to pay you. Homage ; how would your Majefty receive it? At 
moft, after a (hort Audience, you either would treat him hofpitably according tothe Rites; and 
make him a Prefent of a cornpleat Habit, or elfe you would order him a Guard which fhould 
have an Eye to his Conduct, and which fhould convey him. to your Frontiers, without allowing 
him an Opportunity of endeavouring to feduce your People., ..In this manncr would you treat Fo. 
If he were yet alive, and fent hither by his Prince, why then fhould he be fo much revered 
fo many Years after his Death? Where then is the Decorum of introducing in Pomp into your 
Palace, and to its innermoft Parts, whofe Acces is Io feverely prohibited, a rotten Bone, the forry 
ftinking Remains of his Carcafs? Re/peé? the Quey thin, /aid Confucius, but don't go ncar them, 
It has been feen in Antiquity, that Chu hew being obliged to perform a funeral Ceremony with- 
out the Bounds of his own State, was afraid of :troublefome Confequences: And that in order 
to guard againft the Badnels of the Omen, he font .qne of thefe U, who, by uling the Herb Lye 
and other Formalities, averted the Misfortunes. le” yee 

At prefent, your Majefty, without taking any Precaution, and without the leaft Neceffity, 
draws near a rotten ftinking Bone, and ftops to look at it. Notwithftanding this, your Officers 
keep Silence, and fuffer you to do it, the Yu ¢/¢ themfelves, who by their Employment are more 
oblig’d to fpeak, have not made the leaft Remonftrance. Indeed I blufh with Shame. Give up, 
I conjure you, give up that Bone to your Officers of Juftice: Let them caft it into the Water or 
the Fire, and thus root up the Evil.. Thereby you will_prevent the Progrefs of thofe Sufpicions and 
Doubts, which you have given Rife to in yourEmpire, prepoffefs Pofterity againft thefe Errors, and 
verify by your Example, that Sages of the firft Rate, in concerting and executing their Defigns, far 
exceed the Generalityef Mankind. Oh! How.glorious and how. graceful would that be in you? 
Oh! What a Joy would that give to me, and to every truly zealous Subject! Dread no trouble- 
fome Confequences: .I take thefe all upon my felf. Lf Fo really.can do any thing, let him di(charge 
all his Wrath upon me. Shang tyen, who fees us inwardly, knows that my Sentiments anfwer 
to my Words, and: that I am ineapable,to prevaricate, Happy thould I be, if your Majefty would 
indulge my earneft Prayer. I fhouldsaptythgh.know bow, to-expre(s my loyal Gratitude. 

Hyen tfong, having read thisWriting, wae.in-fawerpat an Anpery-that he defigned to put Han yu 
to Death. But he was appealed at: la(t by T/w: kyums. Hey td, and fome others. He was fatis- 
fed with banifhing Yaz ya to the Provinces, where he gave him a Poft much inferior to that 
he had at Court. ' : nn te . 

The Emperor Kang hi's. Remark.]. The Expreffions here are clofe and full of Honefty ; and at the 
Bottom, reafonable and fenlible. It ought to have been fufficient to have reclaim’d the firft Man of 
the Literati of that Dynafty from the vulgar Errors,and to have given a Value for its Author. 

T leave the Reader to judge, both of the Difcourfe of Han yu,and what the Emperor and he faysof 
it, by which he will know in what manner the Chinefe reafon, when they refute ftrange Religions. 


Ywen ching, being one of the Cenfors by his Office, prefented the following Difcourle to the Emperor, 


UR antient Kings, by eftablithing different Employments for the common Good, intended 

O that each fhould acquit himéelf of his own, with Exaétnefs and Faithfulnefs, and that 
they who failed fhould be cafhiered, and even punithed with Death. -At prefent, amongft all the 
Officers of your Empire, We the Cenfors, without contradiction, are they who moft ufelefsly 
‘fill (ome Employments at your Court, and do- the leaft for our Appointments, It was-not thus 
under Tay tYong i That Prince, who was the Honour of your Family, had Wang guey, and Wey 
ching : He had them always near his Perfon, even in the Time of his Diverfions. He gave them 
fo much Employment, that he formed no Enterprife, and gave no Orders without taking their 
Advice, Thus, what was too hard for the Capacity of that Prince, when aided by the Under- 
ftanding of thefe two great Men? Nothing was better laid down, than the Projects that were 
undertaken under that glorious Reign ; nothing'was ever better conceived, than the Declarations 
and Ordinances that were then publifhed.. Tay s/ong treating his Cenfors thus, was only afraid of 
making too few. When the three firft Orders affembled to take fome important Refolution with 
regard to War, he always caufed one of the Cenfors to aflift, and to make the Report to him, 
The great Officers, who are by their Pofts, asit were, the Eyes, Ears, and Arms of their Sovereigns, 
had then in Tay ¢/ong, not only a vigilant Head, but a good Father, who devoted them to his Per- 
fon by a tender Generofity, and animated them to his Service by an entire Confidence, . As every 
Vor. I. 6U thing, 


(a) The bel of Religions when its Profefors lofe Reafon in Enthufiafm or Priefcraft, degenerates into the like Absurdities. 
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thing, tho’ propofed by the Prince himéelf, was freely reje€ted at the Council Board if it was 
bad ; fo every thing that was good, was eagerly embraced. ‘Thereby Succefs became fo fure, that 
in lefsthan four Years there was feen an admirable Order in the Empire: And the Chiefs of our 
barbarous Neighbours came themfelves with their Arms to guard dur Emperor. What was the 
Reafon of fo great and fo ready a Succefs? Was it the Force of Arms? No,. it was the Acce( 
which the Prince granted to his Perfon, it was his Manner of receiving Counfels, and the Zeal of 
his Othicers, efpecially his Cenfors, to give him good ones. 

How much are ‘Things now changed in this Refpeét! All the Otfice of Cenfors, at prefent, is 
reduced to the Appearance they make in their Rank, at certain Ceremonies. But what is te 
Duty of their Polts by their Inftitution? It is carefully to obferve the Prince, and to fupply by 
their Advices, every Failing, both in his perfonal and political Charaéter. It is to Propofe openly 
in full Audience, and in full Council, capital and effential Points, and fome others in particular 
under their Hand and Seal. Thefe feveral Years, there have been no Audiences or Councils as for. 
merly, nor any Channel regulated for thefe Writings. se 

Behold then the Sub{tance of the CenforsPoft now. When a new Order is publifh'd, when any 
Retrenchment or extraordinary Regulation is made, if they appeared blameable to the Cenfors 
they could under their Hands and Seals reprefent the Inconveniences, and propofe their own’ Opi- 
nions, Alas! fay I to my felf, when I think of this, when one has even the Freedom of reafon- 
ing with the Prince upon Affairs, and to. fuggeft to him Precautions againft future Dangers ; in 
fhort, when at the Council Board:and -im. private Audiences, one labours with the Prince in the 
Government of the State; yet it does not fail fometimes to happen, that he has difficulty enough 
to make him yield and quit his own Opinion, and to keep in his Favour againft Sycophants and 
Backbiters. How can we, by a fimple Remonftrance, or by an Advice given under our Seals 
caufe Ordinances to be revoked after they are publithed, Things already eftablithed to be abolithed, 
or draw from the Prince one of thefe honourable Declarations, of which we had formerly fo ines 
ny, and of late, fo few Inftances? No, that is nota thing to be hoped for. It appears fo im- 
practicable, that he who makes Remonftrances, or gives any Advice with regard to Government 
is look’d on as a Knight Errant, fometimes, as an Incendary. Things being on fach‘a F ooting, I 
cannot, notwithftanding my Defect of Merit, hinder myfelf from blufhing, while I ufelefsly 
filla Pott which Wang quey and Wey ching poffefled under Tay t/ong. If your Majefty looks upon 
me and my Colleagues, as Perfons incapable to affift, or unworthy to approach you, we confe- 
ae ate unworthy to poffefs the Rank we fill at your Court; we ought to be broke and ba- 
nifhed, 

But if your Majefty has put me in Poft, with a Defign that I fhould be ufeful: If with the 
fame View you continue to me the Penfion and Honours annexed to my Rank, I beg that you 
would give me an Opportunity of fulfilling its moft effential Duties. Formerly, the firft Cenfors 
were of the Privy Council, as much as tlte Prime Minifter was. Befides, the firft Cenfors were 
frequently about the Perfon of the Prince, who called them from time to time, by an exprefs Or- 
dets: He always received them with an Air of Goodnefs, which affur'd them, as it were, that their 
Advices would be agreeable. If your Majefty will be pleafed to re-eftablifh Things upon that 
Footing, I thall endeavour on my Part to an{wer your Goodnefs, and worthily to fulfil the Duties 
of my Function ; I will lay before you my weak Thoughts, and perhaps I may be fo happy as to 
propofe fome that may be of Ufeto your Service. But if your Majefty thall find nothing in them 
but what is frivolous and trifling, let me be punifhed, and die the Death of a Traytor. It would 
Ee lefs fhocking for me, to lay down my Cenforfhip, than to poffefs it on the Terms I do now. 


A Memorial prefented to an Emperor under the Dynafty of the Tang, to induce bim to rank (*) Han 
wen kong #2 the Number of thofe who accompany Confucius, in the Buildings eretted to his Honour. 


T HE Sages of the firft Rate are glad to be known, provided their Wifdom can be uleful, 
There is one thing admirable in this, which is, that fooner or later, they have Juftice done 
them. Some are in Pofts during their Life, and become the Glory and Happinefs of their Age: 
After which, they are entirely, or very near, forgot. Others, who during their Life-time are neg- 
leéted, are honoured after their Death: And their Memory for many Ages encreafes in Fame. 
Confucius was of the laft Sort. From the Times of the (+) Han tothofe of the Sws, the high- 
eft Titles that the Emperors have conferred upon him, have been thofe of ({) Kong or Hew. At 
lat, under.our Dynafty Tang, he got the Title of (§) Vang. The Titles of his Scholars were 
always changed in Proportion ; being made Kong or Hew, when before they were only King of 
Ta ft. Tho’ filial Piety has been always look’d upon, as the Virtue moft capable to move Tyen #, 
and to touch Quey fhin ; Tjén tfe, whom this Virtue rendered fo. famous, neverthelefs remained, 
for the Space of five or fix hundred Years, among the common Rank of Difciples: And it was 
only by our Dynafty Tang, that he was advanced to be one of the ten (|j) Che. Thefe were happy 
and charming Regulations, if ever there were any fuch. 

In the Middle of a dark Night, if the Moon appears all of a fudden, her Splendor appears the 
mere bright. It is the fame with the Sun, where he rifes from behind the thick Clouds that had long 


concealed him. The longer the Time is fince it thunder’d laft, the louder will the next be 
. 


(") Wen Fong, isa Title of H nour beltowed upon Hay yu, (the (t) Degrees of Honour, fuch as Marquef:, Duke. (§) ae 
Author of a Piece which we have feen above, againit the Bone (i) Cé2, fignifies able, intelligent, &%e.  “Uhele ten Ché ho 
o: Fo,) atter his Death. (+) Names of Dynatties, a diltinguifted Place in the Hall of Confuciu.. 
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be. The Wifdom and Memory of (*) Chong chi, which was neglected or defpifed under the (+) 
Chew and the Tjin, known and refpeéted, but in too fmall a Degree, under the Han, buried, and 
as it were extinguifhed under T/iz, the Song, the Chin, and the Swi, has at laft, under our Dynafty 
Tang, happily and glorioufly, in one Day, been avenged of the Injuries of fo many Ages. 

If the Dead are conf{cious, it is eafy to judge of the Sentiments, which thefe great Men enter- 
tain about thefe Changes, But our Dynafty Tang itfelf has had a Man, whofe whole Life was 
employed in the Maxims of Confugius, who has difplayed their Worth in his Difcourfes and Writ- 
ings, and expreffed it in his Morals and Aétions: In the former, he is on a Level with (+) 
Yen and Min, in the latter, with Hyew and Hya. Yet he has not a Place at the Feaft celebrated 
in Honour of Confugius. This I think is very inconfiftent with the Zeal of our Dynafty in Ho- 
nour of Confucius, and inconfiftent too with the Honour; which the Zeal of our Dynafty has 
always exprefled for departed Sages. One Wen chong ¢/e, without much deferving it, enjoy’d 
this Honour for a long time; and can it be denied to Han wen kong ? None ever deferved it better 
than he did. He declared an open War with the Sects Yang, Me, Fo, Lau, and fingly reduced 
them to the greateft Extremities. He fairly and vigoroufly maintained the Doétrine of Confu sins; 
he maintains itat this Day in his Writings, from whence Thoufands of learned Men draw, at the 
fame time, the fame Zeal againft the falfe Sects, the fame Love of Virtue, and the fame Art of go- 
verning a-right, which he himfelf drew from Confugius. Thus he fays in one of his Works, If 
there bad not been fo great a Mafter as Confucius, I would not have called myfelf a Scholar. And 
furely, if he had lived with Confugius, he had at prefent poffeffed a diftinguifhed Rank in the 
Monuments ereéted to the Honour of that great Matter. 

Under our Dynafty Tang, a Score of Men, famous each in his feveral Age, for being attached 
to the Books of Confucius, have been pitched upon to have a Place on that Account in the 
Hall, and at the Banquet of Confucius. I do notat al) blame this; there is nothing in it but what 
is ufeful and reafonable: But if this Honour has been granted totwenty Perfons, of whom moft 
had not well penetrated into, or comprehended the profound Senfe of Confugius: How can it be 
refuled to Wen kong, theGlory of our Dynafty, who fo well exprefs’d it in his Conduét, and raifed 
its’ Value in his Writings? I therefore befeech your Majefty to give Orders, that a Place may be 
affigned to this great Man; and I doubt not, but fuch an Order will infpire into your Subjects 
a new Ardour for Study and Virtue. 


In the cighth of the ‘Years named Pau ta, on occafion of fome extraordinary Phenomena, the 
Emperor publifbed the following Declaration. 


‘E find in the Book Chun t/fyé, a great Number of Solar Eclipfes, Earthquakes, Comets, 
extraordinary (§) Showers and Hail. At prefent, we fee thefe extraordinary Phenomena 
renewed; Whether the Faults of the Princes draw them on us, or if it is the charitable Warnings 
of Tyen, [Heaven] whofe Heart is full of Goodnefs; they ought equally to infpire us with a re- 
fpectful Dread, With thefe Sentiments, upon feeing thefe Prodigies, I call to Mind, that formerly 
my Armies being in the Country of-the Min and Ywé, the Officers and Soldiers there, committed 
great Exceffes : Without refpecting the Will of ¥yen, or beingtouched with the Neceffities of Men, 
they ruined Agriculture, and brought the People to Mifery. Tho’ they did this without my Or- 
ders, and againft my Intentions, yet their Sin falls upon me, and I acknowledge that I am guilty. 
That I may teftify my Repentance, and, in fome meafure, repair my Faults, I grant an Amnefty 
toall the Criminals of my Empire, and J ordain, that Care thall be taken, effe€tually to relieve 
the Poor, efpecially fuch as are deftitute, 
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In the firft of the Years called (8) Twang kong, Tay tfong, the fecond Emperor of the Dynafty Song, Dectarations 
Save the Title of Vang to four of his Sons in different Provinces, where they already commanded, under the 


and addreffed to them the following Dilcourfe, which he publifhed in form of a Declaration. 


URIN.G the Years named Hyen te, while the (+) Chew reigned, I was fearce fixteen 

Years of Age, and followed my deceafed Father, who commanded the imperial Armies, 
and who reduced to Obedience Yang chew, Tay chew, and other Places. Being early ac- 
cuftomed to carry Arms, I frequently fought againft the Rebels, and killed many of them with 
my own Hand, My Brother, who during that time was employed in reducing Lido, being 
informed by my Father's Letters of my Courage and Conduct, faid; Jt is well, we have a worthy 
younger Brother. At Eighteen I joined him, and was prefent at the famous Expeditions of Kyan 
quan, I chew, and Mo chew. My Brother mounting the Throne 2 little after, had two Wars fuc- 
ceflively upon his Hands, againft two Rebel Officers. He marched againft them in Perfon,. he 
committed to me the Care of defending the Capital, and of maintaining Order through all. He 
returning victorious, I had the Command of his principal Troops, and the Government of Kay 
fong. My Conduct there, during fixteen or feventeen Years, is well known, The Literati and 
the People, the Hufbandmen and the Soldiers, all praifed it, and I had the Pleafure to fee the 


Wicked 


(*) A Surname of Cenfucius. (a) The firfl of the Tevang or Tavon kong, as it is in P. Fouguet's 
(t) That is co fay, during his Life, and the two or three hun- Table, was the 13th Year of the Reign of this Emperor. 

dred Years immediately after his Death. ())} This is not the ancient and fainous Family of that Name, 
(t) Famous Difciples of Confucius. but one of thofe five, each of which reigned for fu hort a time 
(§) That Author fays, that it rained Goren Word. benvixt the Jang and che Song. 


Dynatty of 
the Song. 
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Wicked themfzlves reform by my Cares. In thort, during the (*) thirteen Years that I have reion- 
ed, you know how averle I have been to all Luxury and foolith Expences; you have neither feen 
me opprefs my People by ufelefs Expeditions, or by Voyages of Pleafure abroad, nor lead a volup- 
tuous foft Life athome: Above all, you have feen me upright and fincere, without Affe@ation 
and without Vanity in my Words or Conduét. : 

As for (+) you who are born to Royalty and Plenty, you have been delicately bred up within 
a Palace; and this makes me fear, that being unacquainted with the Mileries of the People, and 
negligent of diftinguifhing Vice from Virtue, you may commita great many Faults, I have 
a thoufand things to lay before you on this Head: But I fhall confine myfelf to recommend to 
you fome of the moft effential Points. Know therefore, that as you are the Sons of an Empe- 
ror, you ought above all things to vanquifh and curb your Paffions. ‘That you may be affifted in 
this, always hear with Attention, and take in good Part the Advice that fhall he given you, either 
with regard to your Faults or Defects. Never put your Cloaths on, without compaffionately 
refle€ting how many Cares and Pains the Stuffs that you wear have coft. While you are at your 
Meals, reflect upon the Sweat and the Toils of the Hufbandman. If you are to take a Refolution 
to decide an Affair, or judge in a Caufe, put yourfelf in the calmeft Difpofition : No Joy, no 
Anger. I havea great many Affairs to: go through, but that does not at all fatigue me. Was I 
ever feen to exprefs either Impatience or Difguft? I give a great many Andicnces: Was I ever 
known to thew, J will not fay Difdain or Haughtinefs, but not to treat every one according to his 
Rank, and with due Civility ?. Above all I recommend to you carefully to avoid Defects, to which 
Princes who have Spirit and Capacity, are very liable. Don’t truft too much to your own Under- 
ftanding, nor defpife the Advices of them, whom you believe to be le capable than yourfelf, It 
was a good Saying of our Anceftors; I look upon a Man who contradihs me, as aty Mafter, becaufe 
he wants to inftruch me, and to be ufeful tome, But I dread him, who applauds and flatters me, as 
my Enemy; for be looks to bis own Intereft, and not to mine. Don't forget thefe Maxims, but prac- 
tife them; and thereby you will keep your Footing and come to a happy End. 


Remonftrance of Yun chu fo bis Emperor, with regard to three Faults which he Jound in him, 


EN TJ, one of the Han, wasa Prince of fingular Virtue ; and yet Kya 7 at that time found 

fomewhat to bewail in his Government. Vu t/, one of his Succeflors, had reduced and fub- 
dued all his barbarous Neighbours; and yet Sia /o and Yen ngan did not fail to inculcate upon 
him the Ruin of Tn, as if he had reafon to fear the fame Fate. Thefe two great Princes were 
fo far from being angry with thefe Advices, that they took them very well, Thus, the Empire con- 
tinued without Interruption, for upwards of ten Generations. Eu/ fbi, the Son and Succeffer of Shi 
whang, who was the fecond and laftEmperor of the T/iz, and Tang ti, the fecond and laft Emperor 
of the Swi, acted quite otheravays ; therefore they perithed in a very fhort time. Iam far from 
defigning to compare a Prince fo gentle and virtuous as you, to either of thefe two Jaft. But I 
beg you at the fame time, to examine how neceffary. it is, that Things fhould be on as good a Foot- 
ing now, as they were under Ven ti and Vit ti. Towards the Weft, there is a Nation fometimes 
fubmiffive, and fometimes jealous: You have very powerful Enemies towards the North. Both 
the one and the other are attentive to what pafles.in,the Empire, and are ready to take Advantage 
of any Commotions that fhall happen, Thus, notwith{tanding of the Peace your Empire actu- 
ally enjoys, your Majefty has reafon to. be.afraid, and to block up every Inlett to the fmalleft 
Diforders, 

Befides the Care of watching over the Frontiers, and of opening a Door to Advices, which I 
cannot enough recommend to you; my Zeal for your Glory and the common Good, obliges me 
to reprefent to you three Things. In the firft Place, you are inconftant in your Government, you 
frequently alter your Ediéts, In the fecond Place, you often mifplace your Favours, and do not 
always make a right Choice of the Perfons whom you employ and truft. In the third Place, you 
are extravagant in your Gratifications, which are commonly ill judged. There is nothing eafir 
for your Majefty, than to fhun thefe three Defeéts. It depends only upon yourfelf: You have no 
mote to do, but heartily to willit; to which I exhort you, and fo much the more, becaule it ap- 
pears to me, that at laft they may be attended with bad Confequences. 

Let us touch a little upon each: To what do the People truft, if not to the Words and Editts 
of their Sovereign? Anciently, when one was publifhed, every body run eagerly to read or to hear 
it; now-a-days it is otherways. ‘Mhey are coldly received. Every one who talks of them, fays; 
This is not conflant, we can't depend: upon this Edit: Another very different, or perhaps direétly 
contrary, will be foon publifhed. Im this manner People talk: This Inconftancy which renders 
your Ediéts defpicable, cannot fail to diminith, by little and little, the Refpect that is due to Sove- 
reign Authority. . 

I hear People fometimes reafon upon this Inconftancy, and the Caufe to which they attribute It 
is as follows.. The moft part of your Officers lay before you a Regulation: Beforehand they weigh 
its Advantages, and lay them before your Majefty ; you approve of them. If another, whom 
you love and value, comes, and in a private Audience, puts Things in another Light, concluding 
that the former Regulation was by no means convenient; your Majefty immediately changes 

your Opinion. Therefore, when your zealous and underftanding Officers fee the Fruit of their 


Zeal and their Wifdom vanith, they cool, and are difcouraged. The fecond Inconvenience S 
yo 


(") He fucceeded his Brother, who dicd without Male Ifue. (Ch) Fle addreffes his Sons, whom he had mide Vang. 
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your Inconftancy is this; the Sovereign alone can diftribute Dignities and Polts, according to the 
Merits and Services of each, Things not long ago have been much changed not only the being 
related to the Empre(s, but even the Polt of a Eunuch of the Palace, or the Merit of having 
fome Connexion with them, is a Title of being advanced very quickly. This Method which 
has been opened one of thefe Years, is fo well known, and fo common, that it has got a Name ; 
It is called the Within-door Way. 1 don’t know, but that under the Reigns of fome of the Dynafty 
of the Zang, while Women were at the Helm of Affairs, fuch Methods might be in Ufe then. 
But I know well, that thefe Reigns have been always look’d upon as the bad Times of the Dy- 
nafty; that that Method was then called the indireé? Way, and that thefe Examples are not to be 
follow'd. If among the Relations of Queens, or amongft the Eunuchs of the Palace, there are found 
any Men of Virwe, Merit, or great Capacity, they ought to be advanced; but let it be in a quite 
different manner; and by the Deliberation of the Council, not by indirect fneaking Methods : 
Thefe are unworthy of your Majefty, and liable to great Inconveniencies. If your Officers who 
{ec thefe Inconveniencics, are filent, and wink atthem, that isa great Breach of the Laws. If 
they vigoroufly oppofe them, that would be to put a bar upon your Goodnefs, and to refift your 
Will. To abandon the Defence of the Laws, is what zealons faithful Officers can never refolve 
to do: To oppofe your Goodnefs and your Orders, is what refpeétful Subjects will hardly do, for 
fear of weakening your Authority, This is a perplexing Dilemma. Befides, I bez you would 
confider, that the principal thing you require of your Officers, is a perfect Equity, which is never 
byaffed by private Affections, or interefted Views, You are in the right to exact this. But how 
can you obtain it, if in the Diftribution of Honours and Pofts, you are inconfiftent with yourfelf. 

As for Gratifications, Princes ought to beftow them; for by their Means, a Prince animates 
his Officers to ferve him well. But befides, that their Donor ought always to be tender of the 
common Good, there are likewife Rules to be obferved in Gratifications. They mutt be pro- 
perly made, and difcreetly proportioned. But for thefe feveral Years, you have carried them to an 
excels. It is not rare to fee you. without any Reafon, make large Prefents, (ometimes toa Domef- 
tic, fometimes to a Groom of your Bed-chamber, artd femetimes -to a Phyfician. Your Subjects 
know this very well, and fay loudly, that your Majefty isa very bad Hufband of what your An- 


ceftors have faved, amd ‘that you will foon exhauft it all. The People indeed have not feen. 


the infide of your.Coffers ; nor can they know exactly what is, or what is not there. But on the 
one Hand, as they dre acquainted with your Bounty, fo on the other, they feel them{elves every 
Day loaded with new Taxes, Hence, they conclude, that your Exchequer is not very well fur- 
nithed, and they fufpect that what you feek from them, you lavifh upon Sycophants. Yes! That 
People who faw with Pleafure, the Valour and the Services of Wang quey richly rewarded, groans 
under lefs confiderable, but more frequent and ill judged Gratifications, Thefe Thoughts which 
I have Said before you, are not my own private Sentiments alone, but thofe of the Public. All 
the great Officers about your Perfon know this as well as me; but the Fear of difpleafing you, 
binds up their Tongues. By their Silence, the Government every Day goes from bad to worfe, 
and the Minds of your Subjects are exafperated to a Degree that makes me tremble. 

AllI with then, ie; that yewwould inceflantly regulate your Houthold, and exert yourfelf in your 
public Character with that Applichelwa, ehat fo'vaft an Empire requires. Then you will not want 
zealous loyal Subjects, who will affit yotrwith thelr. Atilixied’ “The Laws by little and little, will 
be eftablifhed in their former Vigor; your Revetities being tightly managed, will fuffice for the 
Exigences of the State, and the Security of the Frontiers. In fhort, that I may end as I have be- 
gun, I beg that your Majefty would confider, that the Occafion of the fudden Ruin of the Tin 
and the Sw, was, their having fhut the Door to Advices, by taking them amifs; and that a Con- 
duét directly oppofite, rendered the Reigns of Ven ti and Vd si ini the Times of the Han, glorious, 
and affured the Crown fora long time to their Pofterity. , 


ADISCOURSE #4 SHE KYAY. 


NDER the prefent Dynafty, we have nothing but Impofts, Taxes, and Prohibitions, and 
thefe too in the higheft Degree. They obtain on the Mountains, and in the Vallies, in 
Rivers and Seas; upon Salt, and upon Iron, upon Wine and Teas upon “Staffs and Silks upon 
‘Turnpikes and Roads, upon Brooks and Bridges. Wponall thefe and mihy other Things I every 
where fee Proktbitions laid, Se. While thefe Prohibitions are rigoroufly and carefully enforced,’ 
I fee on the other Hand, the Son abandon the Father, and the People withdraw from the Autho- 
rity of the Prince; the Hufbandmen quit the gopade and the Plough, and the Women the Manu- 
factures of Stuffs: The Tracelmen, each in his way, every Day refine upon vain Ornaments; the 
Merchants trafic with Pearls and other ufelefs Ornaments ; the Gentlemen of the Gown negleét 
the Study of our ancient Books, whofe Summary is ¥u/fce and Charity. Superftition and Error 
become as fo many Cuftoms: Corruption creep into our very Language; empty Flourithes be- 
come the Fafhion; Numbers of People run about the Streets, and lead an idle Life. A great 
Number of Magiftrates lofe their Time at Entertainments; Multitudes of People wear Cloaths 
far above their Ranks; Buildings become every Day more expenfive ; Weaknels and Innocence 
oppreft by Force and Power. The great Officers fuffer themfelves to be corrupted, and their Un- 
derlings to fleece the People, I fee, I fay, all this; andI fee at the fame time, that no effetual 
Remedy is applied, either for preventing or fuppreffing it. 
And yet, according to the Notions of our Antients, thofe wholfome true Notions, it was a per- 
Vou. I 6X fonal 
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fonal Crime in a Son to abandon his Father, nay, it was a public Diforder, and is always a great 
Abule, It is rebellious in a Subject to withdraw himfelf from Authority; for Men to abandon the 
labouring the Ground, and the Women the Manufactures of Stuffs, isto ftarve both themfelves and 
others; For the Workmen tosefine upon vdin Ornaments, the Merchants to traffic in ulelefs Toys, 
and the Literati to neglect Charity and Juftice, is, for each, in his refpective Profeflion, to abandon 
what is Effential and Capital, For Superftitions to eftablith themfelves in China, is to introduce 
Barbarifm into the Empire. Too bring a florid Stile in Vogue, is, as it were, to bury our King: So 
many idle Vagabonds running about the Streets, and our Magiftrates lofing their Time at Feafts 
is abandoning both public and private Concerns. By the Prevalence of Luxury in Building and 
Cloaths, all Orders muft be foon confounded. By Force and Power not being curbed, the Poor 
and the Weak are oppreft. By great Officers fuffering themfelves to be corrupted by Prefents, and 
the {mall living upon Rapine, there isan End of Equity and Juftice. Where isthe Wifdom in not 
prohibiting, or rather in not putting an effectual Stop to fo great Evils, and in infoscing a Tigo. 
rous Obfervance of, I do not know ho w many, Prohibitions, from whatever is neceflary to Mankind ? 
Is this the Government of our Ancients? But if any one fhould afk at me, what fhould be done 
in order to re-eftablifh that wife Government, my Anfwer fhall be in two Words: All! that is 
done at prefent mutt be forbidden, andiall that is forbidden muft be done: Such was the Go. 
vernment of our Anceftors. eet ty 

The Emperor Kang hi's Remark.] Among Laws,there are fome more fome les important: Some 
are Capital and Effential, and fome are lefs fo. If they are confounded, and the latter are prefer. 
red to the former, the. Pedple do not KnoWw-which of them to embrace. The Dittinétion that 
ought chiefly to be made. in this Cafe, is very well laid down in this Piece, whof Stile is likewife 
lively and nervous. at sent : 

An hiftorical Glofs fays, that’ She -Ayay was an able, upright, refolute Mn, who loved Good 
and hated Evil: But a little.too-greedy: of ‘Reputation. For which Reafon, he {eized all Occafi- 
ons of {peaking and acting. He thereby'mate himfelf Enemies who fought to cuin him, and 
he had fome Difficulty to efcape their Vengeance. . 


Jin tlong having no Son, adopted one of bis Relations who was a young Man, and created bim here 
ditary Prince. The young Prince being weak and committing feveral Faults, the Exmperor and 
the Emprefi had Thoughts of fubpituting another in bis Room: But the Secret was not fo well hept,, 
but that the Prince was apprized-of it. Upon this, they:daid afide their Defign: And Jin tfong 
dying, the young Prince was declared Emperor, He falling fick, and bis Difeafe putting bim out of 
a@ Condition to take care of bis Affairs, the Empreft Dowhger took the Reins.of Government in 
ber own Hand, giving Audiences regularly, and confulting about every thing with: the Miniflers 
thro’ a Curtain, As foon-as the Emperor was recovered, fhe-refigrad the Government into bis 
Hands. The Prince having. been informed that Jin thong and the Emiprofi had for fome time. 
been confulting to fet him afide, be irwardly owed them a grudges (and feemed uneafy, that the. 
Emprefs bad during bit Inefi, taken upon her the Government. The Officers of the Palace fid- 

. ing with his Refentment, treated that: Princefs very ill, and let her and ber Daughters be in Want 
of agreat many Things. At this funfture, the Emperor being informed of the Services and Me. 
rit of FA pi, nominated bim to be Ting ché, which at that time was.a very confiderable Poft; but 
FG pi excuféd himfelf from accepting it, and laying hold of fo fair an Opportunity exhorted the 
Emperor to behave otherways with Regard to the deceafed Emperor, and the Emprefs Dowager 
who was yet huing. He didit as ufsal, in Writings and it was'in the following Terms, 


IR; I have a due Senfe of the Goodnefs with which you would reward me for fome Ser- 

vices that my Duty bound me to perform tothe Emperor your Father. But I would be 
much better. pleated, if you yourfelf would endeavour to acknowledge the Obligations you are 
under to that Prince, and the Emprefs his Confort who is yet alive. They chofe you as their 
Succeffor to the Throne, out of a great many Princes of . the Blood, who were as nearly related to 
them as you. If at prefeat, yqu, poffefs the glorious Title of the (*) Son of Tyen, if you are Maf- 
ter of the vaft Riches of- fo great.an Empire, it is merely thro’ their Favour. A fingular Favour 
if ever any was! A Favour for which it is not eafy to make fuitable Returns, In fhort, a Fa- 
vour which you: cannot enough acknowledges Yet, you .not only neglect to acquit yourlelf of 
the ordjnary. Ceremonies with Regard to the late Emperor, but you are neither obferved to pay 
the Refpeét due to the Perfon, nor to provide for the Exigencies, of the Emprefs Dowager who 
is yetalive. How! Is.then the moft ordinary i pene gteat a Complement to Perfons to 
whom-you ‘owe fo much? .Where is your Gratitufe and Picty? Surely al the Empire expects 
other things of your Majefty. While you were under the Hands of the, Phyficians, the World 
was le furprized at this Conduét, But fince your Health is recovered, fince you bear without 
any Inconveniency, all the Weight of Affairs; to fulfill all the other Duties of a Prince, and to 
neglect that of a Son, makes every Officer, both ‘of your Court and in the Provinces, conclude, 
that your former Negligence was not fo much occafioned by your Want of Health, as your Want 
of Piety. Asfor my thare, Lown. that I don’t underftand the Motive that induces you to act in 
this Manner. Is it becaufe you imagined, that the late Emperor in his Life-time, difcovered a 
Coldnefs towards you? Is it becaufe you have had unfavourable Accounts on that Head? Itis@ 


certain Truth, that the late Emperor if he pleafed, might have named another Succeffor befides 
you; 


(*) Terrtf, this isa Title of Honour given to the Emperors of China, 
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you ; but he chofe you, and in Confequence of that Choice, you are his Succeffor. What furs 
mifes or fufpicions, even tho’ they had a little Foundation, ought to efface a Favour fo well known, 
fo great, and fo real. 

As for the Emprefs Dowager, if, for fome time, fhe took the Management of Affairs upon her 
felf, the did it at the Requeft of your Minifters and other great Officers, while you was not ina 
Condition to manage them yourlelf; but fhe never pretended to bea Partner with you in Sove- 
reign Rule. In fhort, forne time ago, fhe refigned to you the Government; fince which time 
you have reigned and ruled alone. The reft is paft and ought to be forgot, nor does it become 
you to refent it fo long as you do. For thefe petty Reafons of Uneafinefs, even tho’ they were 
real, to forgeta Benefit of the firft Order, is to imitate Yew vang, who is tharply reprimanded in 
the Shi Aing, for a Fault in its kind, not fo grievous as yours. I have a fenfible Concern when I 
fee you, inftead of imitating Shun, a Prince eminent in fo many Refpects, particularly in that of 
his Piety towards his Relations, imitate Yew vang, a Prince who is fo infamous in Hiftory. 

It is faid, that it is not the Emprefs Dowager alone, who muft bear with your capricious 
Temper, your Refentment I hear, extends even to the Daughters of the late Emperor, whom 
confequently you ought to look upon as your Sifters. You have deprived them of their Apart- 
ments, and given it to your own Daughters, Being fhut up ina Corner of the Palace, they receive 
from you not the leaft Mark of your Goodnefs ; you take no Care of them, and they are to you 
as Strangers. Permit me then to open my Heart, and.to.inform you of the Sentiments of the 
whole Empire, and of my felf more efpecially. The late Emperor - reigned for 41 Years. Un- 
der a Reign whofe Happinefs was equal to its Length, the Empire fele the Effects of his Good- 
nefs. ‘There is not one of his Officers who is not (*) pierced with his Gratitude: As no Man 
owes more to him than I do, being raifed by him, from one of the poor fimple Literati to the 
greateft Employments, fo no body has more: fincere, and more lively Sentiments of Gratitude for 
that good Prince, than Ihave. By this you may judge, how great the Concern of all the Sub- 
jects of your Empire, and of me in particular, is to fee.the Emprefs his Confort, and the Princeffes 
his Daughters fo much negleéted. I am fo much .effeéted. with it, that I have not the Heart to 
accept of the Dignity to which you would raife -me. What Proportion do my weak Services 
bear to the Obligations, which your Majelty owes to the late Emperor and Emprefs Dowager? 
Such as a Thread, or a Hair of Silk beare.to the whole Univerfe. How inconfiftent is it to for- 
get what you owe to them, for the greateft of all Favours, and to reward the trifling Service that I 
have done you? How abfurd is it, not to be fenfible of it? Iown I am heartily fo. What I with 
above all things, is, that you would render to the late Emperor the accuftomed Duties; and that 
asa good Son, you would honour the Emprefs. Befides your owing this Example to all your 
Empire; it is the way to gain the Hearts of your Officers. As for me, when I fhall fee you change, 
tho’ I fhould live only upon Roots and Water, there are no Fatigues nor Hardfhips that fhould 
difcourage me, and no Danger that fhould’ daunt me from ferving your Majefty with Pleafure, 
to the laft Breath of my Life. But at the fame time, while, without fuch a Change wrought, 
your Majefty offers me every Day new Honours and the greateft Riches, I cannot r-folve to 
accept of them. The State. ftill feels the wife Government of your Anceftors: The Laws 
which they eftablifh'd are obferv'dythe People.are fubmiffive, the Officers vigilant, and every thing 
goes fmoothly on, There is no occafion fon yoru. Majelty ‘whp is yet in: Mourning to difturb your- 
felf, or to give a very clofe Application to Affairs... het which. is moft preffing, and in which, 
without you, your Officers can do nothing, is, to.take care of whatever relates to the Emprefs 
Dowager, and the five betrothed Daughters of ‘fin t/ong: Upon you alone, depends their For- 
tune, and you alone can make them happy. If you act as a dutiful Sen and Brother, you will 
attach the People to your Perfon, and draw upon youtfelf and your Pofterity the Affiftance of 
Tyen. fay, that you will attach to you the People; Make a fair trial, they will be fenfible of it, 
and you will be able to point out the Truth of this Promife. J fay, that you will draw upon your- 
felf and your Pofterity, the Affiftance of Tyen. This Point, tho’ it be'a little more obfcure, yet is 
as certain as the other. Don’t pretend to fay, that Tyen neither hears nor fees; ThatMen are ve 
fhort fighted, and what have I to fear? You would be hood-winkt if you thought fo, Behold, 
whatI thought it my Duty to reprefent to you, while I excufe myfelf from aécepting of the 
Honour which your Majefty is pleafed to do me. I own, it is botltftiphudent and rath to talk 
fo freely. But I dare ta affure your Majefty, that what I have here'fifld ‘before you, is the Dic- 
tates of my Honefty and Zeal. Happy would I be, ff your Majéfty would think Jt-fo; and 
inftead of finding Fault with my Boldnefs,profit by my Honefty, ott Saat 

A Ghofi.] This Remonftrance was without effect, or at leaft, without any Anfter. Fi pi re- 
peated it fix or feven times. But the Emperor Jng-t/ong always’ rejeéted hiv’Excufes: At latt 
that Prince by a public Declaration, fhewed a Refolution to alter hig Cenduét, and then Fi pi 
accepted of the Poft that he offered, 


Difcourfe of Se ma quang fo the fame Emperor Ing tfong, upon filial Piety and Equity. 


¥ T isa (+) common and a true Saying, that in point of perfonal Perfection, filial Piety is 1} 
: Chief of all V; irtues, and Equity is the Soul of Government. Confugtus inhis Book spon flidl 
Piety, fays, that this Virtue ts the Princtpal and the Foundation of all others. He adds, that he 
who 


; (°) The Chinef (ays: His Gocduefs gierced to the Marrow of (4) Inthe Chineft itis literally : Your Subj bas heard fay 
the Bones. ‘tis a ccmmon Phrafe with them in this kind of Writing, : 
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who does not love bis Father and Mother, and does not behave to them with all due Refpel#, tho hé 
loves the reft of Mankind, and treats them with all the Refpeét imaginable, cannot in Fuftice papi fir 
a Man, either of Virtue or Honour; and in effett, is neither the onc nor the other. For never did a 
Tree without a Root fioot forth fair Branches. The late Emperor Fin tfong, by adopting you 
and calling you to Empire, made you the nobleft Prefent which was in the Power cf Man a 
make, (*) That Prince is now no more; but he has left an Emprefs and five Daughters, Thefe 
as they were neareft to him, fo they ought to be deareft to you: and you fhould exprefs for them 
all poflible Concern, You cannot fail in this, without anfwering very ill the Intentions of Fi 
tfing, and the Obligations you owe him. Formerly, when the Emprefs Dowager governed in 
your Palace, the Officers of your Houfhold refpected her. Both Great and Small were watchful 
to ferve her. At prefent, when the has refigned to you the Cares of Government, and meddles no 
more in Affairs, I apprehend no Alteration with Regard to her will happen. Some of the Off- 
cers of your Palace may be idle Fellows, and may neglect, and ferve her ill. She is Mother of the 
Empire, and all the Empire ought to have it at Heart, that the be happy and fatisfied. But all 
the Empire, Sir, relies upon you, and you have more Obligations than one upon you, to take all 
the Care of this which you are capable to exprefs, 
I likewife fear, that there are Fire-brands in your Palace, who interpreting in their own Manner, 
the Words and Aétions of the Emprefs, make Reports of both, which ferve either to cool or to 
exafperate your Majefty. If there are any of fuch a Charaéter, they won’t fail to mafk them: 
felves under the fpecious Pretexts of Fidelity, Loyalty and Zeal. But they are at the Bottorh 
mean Souls, who have nothing in View but their own Intereft, and who endeavour, by the Difpo- 
fitions which they either believe or fee to be in the Prince, to make their own Advantage. If then 
you di(cover any of thefe abandoned Sycophants, ordain, without hearing them, that they thall 
immediately be put into the Hands of Juftice and tried. One Example which you fhall make 
of this fort, will ftop the Mouths of all others of that Kidney. On the contrary, if you lend 
an Ear to fuch Difcourfes, there will be no end of Backbitings and Calumnies, and they will in- 
fallibly be attended with fatal Diforders; this is a Point of the Importance, and deferves your 
Attention; Bg a 
In fhort, it is a received Maxim, and has become as it were proverbial: In Matters of State the 
Prince alone ought to decide, but in domeftic Affairs, the Emprefs ought to rule; 1 therefore with that 
your Majefty deciding all foreign Affairs by yourfelf, would leave all Affairs within Doors to the 
Emprefs, together with the Diftribution of all the Gratuities and Pofts there, at leaft, that no- 
thing of that kind be done without her Advice and Confent. Every thing then will bein order; 
you will fee your Mother, who is above you, happy, and the Officers and your People under you, 
teftify their Satisfaction, by Encomiums and Songs. ’ If, becaufe this Order is- not’éftablithed, the 
Officers of your Houfhold fhould be neglectful, and fail in their Services to the Emprefs ;_ if any 
of them by falfe Reports, fhould embroil you with her, this muft be known without Doors: 
Perhaps the Emprefs fhall fall fick out of Vexation,; what a Difhonour will that reflect upon 
you? How can you anfwer for it in the Face of the Empire? All the Good you can otherways 
do, will not be able to cover your Shame. This is the Tendency of my firft Propofition, which 
was; That filial Piety is in point of perfonal Perfeétion, the Chief of all Virtues. ’ 
Inthe Chapter of the Shu Ang, which is called (||) Hong fan, when the Author comes to’ recom: 
mend it to the Prince to be equitable, and never to be influenced in hisA@tions by private Inclina- 
tions or Averfions ; he lays fo great Strefs upon that Point, that he inculcates the fame thing in fix 
different Manners, that he may the better fet forth its Importance. He who governs a State, 
fays Chew jin, ought not to repay private Services done to him before he mounted the Throne, 
with public Rewards. Much lefs ought he to employ the Rigour of the Laws, that he may gratify 
a perfonal Hatred. We read in the Ta Ayo (¢), he who would promote Reafon and Wifdom in 
his Conduét, ought to keep his Heart equal and ballanced. But the Heart lofes that Equality and 
Ballance, when private Love or Hatred gives it a Byafs to one Side or other. From being but one 
of the Princes of the Blood, you were raifed to the Throne on which you now fit; this was 4 
wide Step. It was natural enough after this Rife, that you fhould retain fome private Favour of 
Refentment, towards thofe who had formerly .done you fome good Office, or given you fome 
Difguft ; But beware, for thefe Affections and Difquiets ought not to influence your Government. 
The great Rule of Sovereigns, is, to reward Virtue, and to punifh Vice; to advance Men of 
Probity and Merit, and to banifh all-who want both. Honours and Pofts, being the moft precious 
Treafures of States, a Prince ought not to diftribute them to his Subjects, whofe only Merit is, 
that they agree-with him in fome particulr Notions: Far le(s ought he to make ufe of the Chaf- 
tifements regulated by the Laws, to fatisy a private Refentment againft thofe who have tranfgreffed 
them. Formerly, Dignities and Pofts were diftributed beforean Affembly of the whole Court, 
and Criminals were executed in the Face of the World: As if the Prince would thereby fignify, 
that his private Inclinations had no Part in all that was done; that he diftributed Rewards to Per- 
fons whom the Public would not think unworthy, and that they whom they judged worthy of 
Death, were condemned at the fame time by the public. Voice, 
At prefent, there isa great Mixture among the Officers of your Empire, There are among(t 
them Men of Virtue and Merit, but they are mixt and confounded in the Crowd. The Good 
a an 
ia iene cies Noli: an eee pecs tie a rhe fret erat oT Sis This is the Title of che 


blunt Expreflion of He is dead, and employs more foft Terms, Book. 
according to Perfons and C rcumftances. 
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and the Bad areupon a Footing. This is a Diforder infinitely prejudicial to the Good of the State. 
and I could with that your Majefty would ferioufly apply to remedy it. The Thing vou muit 
do for that effed, is as-follows. Lay yéurfelf out to know thofe thoroughly, whofe Virtuc and 
Capacity are greater than ordinary, and who are’ thereby motft capable to anfwer the Hopes of the 
Public. Such as you know to be Men of this kind, draw immediately out of the Crowd, adyanc- 
ing them to the firft Pofts ; and tho’ they had formerly the Unhappinefs to dilpleafe you, yet da 
not fail to promote them in proportion to their Services. A& in the fame manner with Regard to 
Punithments: However great the Favour be you have for any one, ‘yet if he is guilty of any 
Crime, and for that detefted by worthy Men, and condemned by the Voice of the Public, do 
not allow yourlelf to relent fo faras to pardon, him. By this ‘Conduét, there will foon be no moré 
any Men of Merit out of Pofts, nor afly weak Perfons in them, You will ‘advance Virtue, 
you will. make Vice tremble, ‘and promote’ ‘Ordér thtoughout all your Court. All your’ People 
will feel its Effeéts, and. you will build their Happincfs’ upon your Wifdorh. “And reci rocally 
making: ‘their own Happinels yours, by their Li yalty and Submiffion ; your illuftrious | ofterity 
will, in order to reign in Peace, have no.mioré to do but ta imitate you, 
But on the contrary, if your ‘Majelty; leadin an idle Life in your Palate, ‘ind abanddtin 
yourfelf to your Pleafures, fhould devolve your Authority, ups fome one of your Officers’; “if 
without examining who hag, or who has not, Metit, without diftinguithing gentine Virtue f6m 
Vice artfully difguifed, ot regarding “any Confequences, you,pat all” indifferently into Pofts, ‘the 
firft who fhall prefent: or which is worle ftiH; if making 4 ‘our Jnclinations or Refertment’ 
your Rule, if you fhould banith from you'all thofe who have formerly difpleafed you, and advance 
oaly thofe whom you have always inclined to favour; if you ‘ufe'the Power of tewarding, only 
that you may gratify Sycophants who have fo Mcrit, and who have done no Service,’ and that of 
punifhing,, only’ that you. may..check zealous loyal Subjeéts, whofe Uprightnefs is all their 
Crime; then every ‘thing will “(Gor ‘tufh td’ Confufion, both at the Court and in the Provinces: 
There will be no, more Law, no more ‘Order, no tore Pcace : ‘Can any thing be more fatal both 
to the Empire ‘a gence and t6, your Majefty in particular : Thefe are the Reafons why T faid 
that Equity js the principal Point ‘of Government, in the farn® manner gs in petfonal Perfection; 
filial Piety is the firft of all’ Vi¢tdes, Upott the Value or the’ Contempt which a Prince thews fot 
the two. Virtues, more thiari upon any thifig elt, depends the Happinefs or the’ Unhappihefs of 
his State; and the Glor ar ahatiie of “his Reign. Welgh this Truth, that you may be’ the 
more animated to the right Pradtice of thelé two capital Virtues, ees eyes 
A Gof] Se pia quang, the Author of this Difcourfe, was a dutiful Son, xfirm Friend, anda 
loyal Subject; he wasa Man of approved’ Probity; “of “a reverend Gravity, fingulat Teiriperiince, 
cand unthaken Uprightnéfs:' He was Minitter to four Emperors, and was'never known to previ- 
wicate, | ne 2 ; , 2 . $ recat, Angee os . Pa 
“Another Dilcourle of the. fame Se ma quang, to the fame Emperor Ing tlong, on Occafion of the 
ea Foren a ila te pepe public:Calamities. ’ es ae 
‘CUINCE jour Majettytuteto-zhe Thiaite;: there hava-beet: many extraordinary Phenomena, 
S ‘and public Calamities, Pint Sronéorts ppsired in the:Sun3 and:Inufdations and-Droughts 
have fucceeded dne anothiéd During the - of theflatt tear, the héavy. -Rains begun, and 
did not end till Autumn was over! ‘Towatds the Soath Baft of your Court, ina Country where 
there were upwards of ten Cities, great ‘arid“{mall Houfes'were' {wallowed up in the Waters, or 
feen floating and fwimming upon the Tops of Trees. How many Families ‘were thereby ruined? 
Thus univerfal Mifery prevail'd’ on all Hatits'? The Son was feperated from the Father, and both 
the one and the other were overwhelmed ‘under 'the Weight ‘of their ‘Calamities, Parents fold 
their Children, and Hufbands their Wives, at aslow Prices as we now commonly give for the vileit 
‘Animals: The Famine was fo great at Hy and Ping, that:the neareft-Relations were fecn to cat 
onéanother, Peg tay ees pe ete ed a ip Poe 
’ To this. watty'Autumn ‘a Winter fucceeded, not as it ought to have been, cold and dry;:but 
moift and temperate, fuch_as the Spring ufes to be. Plants and Trees fhooted forth out’ of Sea- 
fon; and in the Spring ¢ame very boiflerous Winds. At laft, in the Summer, the infectious 
Difeafes made a horrible ‘Ravage over upwards of 100 Leagués:of: Land. | The Houfes were filled 
with the Sick, and the Highways with: Burials, In the Beginning of this Spring, the Crop 
appeared prodigioully fine, ‘and' then the People began to bredthe, in hopes of a plentiful Har- 
veft, which they were juft about'to reap; when there felt fo extraordinary.a Rain, that im one Day 
and a Night, the Rivers and Brooks overflowed, and forced: the moft rapid Torrents to run againft 
their Streams, overturned the higheft Bridges, covered. the talleft Hills, made a wide Sea of the 
level Fields, and ravaged the Harvefts. © °.-- ; 3. Soe ; : ae gs 
Here in your Capital, the Defolation isas-great; the Inundations has carried off all the Barriers, 
and has undermined all the Gates and Walls: The Tribunals of the Magiftrates, the public Gra- 
naries, and the Houfes of ‘the Soldiersand People have all fuffered. Numbers of People have 
perithed, either by being buried under the’Ruins of their Houfes, or fwallowed up in the Waters. 
Doubtlefs, thefe Calamities are very extraordinary ; I don’t know if their Parallel bas happened for 
many Ages. Is not your Majefty frightned? Are you not thinking upon a ftri& anda fericus 
Examination, into the Caufes that have contributed to draw down fo great Calamitics ? My Zeal 
has led me to think for you, and I believe that on your Part, three Caufes principally contril ute. 
‘Voi. I 6Y - - Firtt 
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Firft your Conduct with Regard to the Emprefs Dowager. This Princefg who is full of Wit 
dom and Geodnefs became your Mother, by adopting and defigning you, in Confert with Fin 
tyong, for the Empire. Ever fince you enter'd into the Palace, fhe has expreffed for you all the Cares 
of a Mother, When S11 tong died, and you were fick, that Princefs kneel’d before the Im. 
perial Apartment, knocking the Ground with her Fore-head, fo as even to wound herfelf in 
praying with the utmoft Earneftnefs for your fafety. After this, how could you on the Report 
fome envenom'd Tongue, who exafperated you againft her, allow yourfelf to be perfuaded, that 
this Princefs did not entertain for you all the Sentiments of a good Mother? Tho’ this thould be 
partly truth, is it allowable for a Son to difpute with his Father and his Mother, and to entertain 
only for them, the Tendernefs and Refpect which he judges to bé proportioned to the good or 
bad Treatment they give him. Who ever heard fuch a Maxim maintained ? 

There is another Maxim better eftablifhed, and univerfally received. A great Favour, Tradj- 
tion tells us, ought to cancell all the little Canfes of Difcontent, The late Emperor drew you 
from the Government of a Province, for which you was likewife indebted to him, to place you 
upon the Throne, and to make you Mafter of the Empire. What has he required of you as a 
Return for a Prefent of that Nature? That, at his Entreaty, you would take a Concern about the 
Emprefs his Wife, and the Princeffeshis Daughters. Yet you loft your Temper, as foon as that 
Prince was put in his Coffin, and even before he was buried, you fhut up the Princeffés in a fe. 
tired Apartment ; you never almoft faw them ; you abandoned both the Mother and the Prine 
ceffes her Daughters, to the Difcretion, or rather to the Negligence, of fome mean Officers 
Permit me, in this Affair to reafon from Lefs to Great. Imagine with yourfelf, that one of the 
commion People has fome Arpents of Ground to fubfift himéfelf, his Wife and hls Daughters upon ; 
finding himfelf advancing in Years, and without a Son, he adopts a young Man, one of his Re. 
lations, and makes him his (*) Heir. The Latter finding himfelf Mafter of the Eftate; no foonet 
fees his Father dead, than he abfolutely difpofes of his Goods according to his own Fancy, with. 
out fhewing any Regard for his Mother, or any Care for his Sifters, They might well figh, groan 
and bewail theméelves: But he was infenfible of all, What Idea do you think, all the Neigh. 
bourhood would entertain of a Son of fucha Charaéter? How would he be look’d upoft ? What 
would be faid of him? Such a Conduét then would lofe the Character of a Peafant in his 
own Village: And what ought an Emperor, upon whom the Eyes of ‘all his Subjects are fixt, 6 
expect from a Conduét, a great deal more extravagant. How is it poffible that he can be beloved? 

In the fecond Place, the late Emperor, who was naturally eafy and gentle, was always in Pain, 
when he was obliged to contradiét thofe he employed. During the laft Yeats of his Reign, he was 
violently tormented with a Pain in his Breaft, which difabled’ him from attending the Cates of 
Government; fo that he was forced to devolve them almoft entirely upon forme ont or other 
of his Officers. It is to be with’d, that he had always made a right Choice ; but Intrigues and 
Intereft were often {een to prevail over Virtue and Merit. Whatever Care the Authors of thefe 
Injuftices took to fcreen themfelves, they could deceive only the heedlefs unattentive Vulgar. 
Men of Senfe faw and bewailed the Evil: But not knowing how to help themfelves, as the Prince 
was in fuch a Situation, they kept filence. All their Comfort was, that a young Prince, as you 
were, mounting the Throne, you would examine every thing by yourfelf, inftruét yourfelf in every 
thing carefully, and vigoroufly maintain the Sovereign Authority. They then hoped that all in- 
capable Perfons would be removed, that Men of Merit would be advanced, that pure Equity 
would late all Rewards and Punifhments, in fhort, that by this wife Conduét, the Court and 
all the Prspire would foon change its Face. 

Thefe were our Hopes, but we have not feen them fulfilled; even in the Beginning of your 
Reign, you appeared to be as much fatigued with the Weight of Affairs, as ever Fin sfong was, 
when bowed down with Sicknefs, in fhe latter Part of his Reign, you abandoned the Deci- 
fion of Affairs more than he did, to certain Officers; and one would have faid, that you was 
afraid to have feen clearly into their Conduct. Great Numbers of Memorials have been pre- 
fented to you, fome of them were of the greateft Importance } you paid no Regard to them. 
Under Pretence of letting Things go as they were formerly, you examined nothing to the Bottom; 
and while you attentively applied to Trifles, you neglected the material Part of Government, 

Officers, who are abfolutely worthlefs, without Virtue and without Merit, are in Pofts: You 
know them, and yet fuffer them to continue, as if you had not the Courage to remove them. 
The Empire does not want for Men of Parts, who join agreat deal of Wifdom and Probity to 
very great Abilities. You are convinc’d of this, and you know them to be fuch : Notwithftanding 
of this, you never.mind them, Such a Step is dangerous, and fubject to great Inconveniences 
which ate pointed out to you, and you are fenfible of them; and yet you take that very Step. 
Another Meafure is good, you know it is, and you are taught to point out the Advantage of it 
with your Finger; and yet you dare not declare yourfelf and fay; My Pleafure is, that this Mea- 
fire be purfued. Then’ they who ferve you, perceive this Weaknefs, and take Advantage of it, 
or rather they abufé you. As they are at prefent more Mafters, than they could be in the latter 
Part of the laft Reign; they are likewife more infolent, Their Caprice, or their Intereft, decides 
every thing. Thefe Gentlemen don’t bluth at promoting the moft Worthlefs, and at acquitting 
the moft Guilty: In one Word, they dare do every thing, and ftick at nothing. Thus it is that 
you govern in the Empire, but do you hereby worthily anfwer the Expectations of the World. 


(°) The Daughters in China don't inherit any thing from their Parents. 


In 
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In the third Place, you have, it is true, fine natural Parts: But have you a larger fhare of them 
than Yau, Shun, Yu, and Ching tang? You ought, after the Example of thefe great Princes, to 
endeavour to improve fo fine a Ground-Work, in profiting by the Abilities of wife Men. But 
this is what you have never been known to do. On the contrary, if you have any thing in your 
Head which you refolve to execute, you can be diverted from it with the Reafons that expole 
its inconvenience. No! The braveft Soldiers don't defend a Place in which the Encmy has be- 
fieged them, with greater Refolution than you defend your own Opinion. You never once reflect 
upon any thing that contradiéts it, To a¢t in this Manner, is not acting according to the Max- 
ims of our ancient Sages, in uniting many Rivers to form a large Sea. A wife Prince hears and 
weighs every thing a Prejudice. When he examines the different Views, he does not fay ; 
This bere is mine, and that there is anothers. This Perfon is my near, and that my diflant, Relation, 
This was firft fuggefted to me, and that came but late. Thefe Circumftaces never {way him either 
to one fide or the other; he feeks the beft courfe, arid that determines him entirely. But how can 
he diftinguith this beft Way, if he lays himéelf open to Prepoffeffions, . 

The Shu king fays, “‘ If any one offers an Advice contrary to your Inclinations and your No- 
“ tions, that isa Reafon for prefuming that it is good, and for weighing with greater care its 
“* Ufefulnefs and Advantages. Another Advice agrees with your Views, for which Reafon, you. 
“ ought to pay thé greater Deference to the Reafons that are againft it.” But if, contrary to thele, 
Maxims, you heat with Pleafitte, and imbrace with Joy, only what is agreeable to your Notions, 
if you reject, and are even angry at, every thing elfe; the natural Effect of this Conduct will be, 
that Flatterers will appear, and that Men of Probity will retire. Is this the way to procure Hap- 
pinefs to your Subjects, and Glory to your Reign? Your Dynafty from its Beginning, after the 
Example of other Dynafties, eftablifhed Cenfors, who were in a manner the Eyes and the Ears 
of the Prince: So that neither Minifters nor others, dar’d to conceal any thing from him that con- 
cern’d him td know. All the Affairs which come to Court, pafs through the Hands of Minifters. 
They deliberate, they decide, and under the: Favour of the Prince, they promulgate that Decifion : 
If it happens that a Cenfor, according to the Duties of his Poft, fhould make any Reprefenta- 
tions to you upon their Decifions,and lay before ydu their Reafons: Your Majefty, inftead of ex- 
amining his Memorial by yourfelf, immediately delivers it into thé Hands of thofe very Perfons 
whofe Decifions are cenfured, and you follow their Judgment. Where are they who have. fo 
much Uprightnefs, as to acknowledge that the Advices of another, are better then what he has 
refolved upon himéelf; far lef$ are there any fouhd, who own that they have done wrong, and 
that they are blame worthy. All that your Majefty gains by acting in this manner, is, that you 
acquire the Reputation of being a Prince who loves no Advice, and who defires to have none. 
As for -your Officers, they have the Advaritage of being abfolute Mafters, and quiet Poffeffors 
of Sovereign Authority. 

The three Points which I have touched upon ate not fecret, all the World is very well apprized 
of them. Every faithful zealous Officer bewails them. But they are afraid of fome Emotion of 
Anger front you, ot forne Refentment, almoft as terrible, from the interefted Perfons. For which 
Reafon they date not tal td you. Inthe mean tiine, Sadnefs, Uneafinefs, and Indignation, poffefs 
the Hearts of your good Subhe dé the more. fhefe Sentiments ate fuppreft, the more violent they 
are, And I am not at all furprizedl, the oy have drawn dow thefe interiperate Seafons, If 
T have the Boldnefs to talk thus, it is only thit'¥ thay beg’ you 16 cbnftder, that as you are above 
Men, fo Tyen is. above you, and to conjure you to anfwer the Defigns of Heaven, and the De- 
firesof your Subjects. You carinot do this better, than by effectually remedying thie three Points 
which I have touched upon. Acquit yourfelf towards the Emprefs Dowager with all the Duties. 
of a good Son. Take Cate to pleafe her, ahd miake it your Bufinefs to render her happy and 
contented. Extend your Goodnefs to the young Princeffes your Sifters, have an Eye upori their 
Wants, and fettle them when it is time. Delégate the fovereign Authority to no Perfon, for it 
belongs to yourfelf alone. In your Choice of Officers, diftingni(h true Merit: .In. Rewards.and 
Punifhments, regard nothing but the Importance of the Services, and the Heinoufnels of the 
Crimes. Give an utter Exclufion to all Flatterers, and banith fuch of them as are in Pofts, Open 
a Door to Advice, hear without Prejudice all that is given you; and follow with Courage and 
Conftancy,»that which is the moft wholfome. _Belides, it is not enough to teftify by Words, that 
you willin Time to come, obferve this Conduct ; you mutt fhew it by your Aétions ; and thefe 
Aétions too, muft be the Effect of a firm and fincere Refolution. Nothing can refift this Sinte- 
rity when it is perfect; even Stones and Metals have mote than once yeilded to it, How then 
can Men refift it. But if you are deficient, Appearances will. produce nothing. No, they won’t 
make the fmalleft of your Subjeéts move. Far lefs can you hope that it will touch Tyer. Do 
not deceive yourfelf, fays the Shi king, by faying be is far exalted above us 6. Notwit ftanding 
of his being exalted above us, yet he is near both to our Words and A@tioris, which he fees and 
heats, Scarce do our Thoughits rife from our Hearts, but Tyen is immediately acquainted with 
them ; muft he then prefent himfelf to your Eyes under a human Shape, and ftrike your Ears 
with the Sound of a fenfible Voice? I know of how little value I am, and of how little uf to 
you, yet I thought my/elf obliged to tell you my Opinion and-my poor Sentiments, which your 
Majefty may examine and weigh at Leifure. 


Another 
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Another Remonttrance of the fame Se ma quang, to the fame Emperor Ing tfong, 


OW ARDS the End of the third Moon of this Year, J had the Honour to exhort your 
Majefty to publith a Declaration, which might open a Doorto Advices. A few Da $ 
fince, your Majefty knowing thatI had return’d to Court, ordered that: Declaration to be repifterd 
the fifth Day of the fifth Moon. No Man could be more fenfible than T was; when I firft re. 
ceived thefe News. Befides its being extremely agreeable to me to underftand, that your Majeft 
defign’d to agree to my Propofal, the Advantage which I hoped would thereby accrue to the ea 
was a ftill greater Caufe of Joyto me. But when I read over that Minute, I own to you, that I 
found things in it which I could not relifh. Let me die a thoufand Deaths rather than to dies. 
ble. Nothing could be better than the Beginning and End of ‘this Declaration :. ‘But towards ‘ha 
Middle of ‘it, we read thefe Words. “ But if any one, in prefénting to us Memorials, Advices or 
* Remonftrances, fhall fpeak from Inclination or Intereft, if, “foigetting his. Station, he fhould 
“ touch too freely upon the great and fecret Springs of Government ; if he fhould find fault in 
other Terms, with things that are eftablithed and praGtifed;. and in order to enhance his own 
“" Value, if he fhould oppofe the Defigns of the Court, fell and abandon himfelf to Popularit 
* efpoule its Inclinations and Abufes, that he may raife an empty Reputation: As all this wil 
© be very hurtful if it go unpunifhed, I cannot difpenfe with my effectually punifhing thofe who 
“ {hall be herein culpable. ” 8 ; 

Sir; I have heard it conftantly and truly faid ; When a wife Prince treats his Officers with Good- 
nefs, and expreffes a Value for them ; when banifhing Diftrufts and Sufpicions, he, as it were, {ets 
their Zeal at large; then, thefe Officers on thei Part, being free’ from ‘Dread and Uneafincfs, are 
entirely taken up with the Care of ferving him’ well. As they are fecure of the Heart of their 
Prince, they likewife open theirs to him, and fuffer him to be ignorant of nothing which they 
think can be of Service to him. You, by an unféafonable Précaution in a Declaration exprefily 
made for exciting your good Subjects to affift you with their Advices; ‘infért fix. Reftridtions con- 
ceived in fucha manner, that any who fpeaks, if Advantage is’ taken’ againft him, cannot efcape 
his Ruin. In my Opinion, no more effectual way could havé been fallen upon to have thut up 
every bodies Mouth. an SS Pied SG ee 

Let us'in the mean time fuppsfe, that any one fhall fpeak,”’ Let him blame or praife ever fo 
little“in his Difcourfe, nothing is more eafy than to ruin him, by faying that he {peaks from a Mo-. 
tive of private Favour or fecret Intereft : If an Officer'who is in Polt fhall tranfigntly touch ever fo, 
little, upon what in a ftrict Senfe fhall not be found within his “Sphere, he may be fuined, if his 
Enemies pleafe to accufe him of’ haying forgotten his Rank, ,He who hall ‘treat of, ‘what may 
trouble the State, and‘affure its Repofe, may ee if one has a mind, for having too. freely touch- 
ed upon the great Springs of Government : If by accident, a Perfon {peaks ‘of a Matter, to which’ 
any ancient Edict relates, he may pafs as a Man who at.an improper. time, blames Things that 
were eftablithed and’prattifed.- Zeal further infpifes fome one occafionally fo'declare againft a 
new Regulation, which for fomé time paft may have made a Noife ; and if he expofes its Incon- 
véniency, he is accufed of endeavouring to make himfelf popular, by:oppofing the Views of the 
Court. Laiftly, none dare endeavour to touch the Prince with the Miferies of his People, without 
expofing himfelf to be condemned as a Fire-brand, a feditiois Perfon, and the Head of a Re- 
bellion. Things being thus, Ican’t fee any thing upon’ which one‘can’ eéxprefs hirnfelF with Safety, 

Surely a Declaration in fuch. Terms, inftead of procuring Memorials and Advices, will deprive 

ou of them more than ever.’ I then very earneftly requefl you, to ftrike out that middle Part, 
and to fill it in another manner, agreeable to what I Jaid before you in the thirtieth of the third 
Moon. It concerns the Good of. your State and your Honour, that there may be no Room to 
fufpect, that while you demand, Advice, you really defign to fhut the Door againft it. 


In the fixth of the Years naméd Kya yew, Chin kyew, was very intimate with two favorite Eue 
nuchs of the Palace, and obtained the important Employment of Kyu mi, managing fo by his In- 
trigues, that. not only Affairs that regarded War, but all others paft through bis Hands, Tang 

’ kyay, Fan tf tau, Lin whey, Chau pyen,amd Wang tau, who were Cenfors, openly attached him, 

_ anid prefented Remonflrances upon Remonftrances againft bim to the Emperor, Chin kyew recrimi- 
nated, and accufed his Aggreffors of caballing: As thefe laft bad pointed out the: Patrons of Chin 
kyew, the Emperor bad taken’ their Advices as a Reproach to bimfelf for being governed by the 
Eunichs, and this Reproach bad picqued him. The Meafures he took were, to break Chin kyew and. 

_, the Cenfors at the fame time, and to give each of them different Employments in. the Provinces. 

| Ngew yang fyew, who was afterwards one of the moft famous Men of the Song Dynajly, began 
then to be upon thé Ranks. Altho’ by his Employment, he was a Subaltern of the Kyu mi, he Sided 

__ swith the Cénfors, demanding that they fhould be recalled and re-cftablifhed. For this effect, be pre-. 

\ finted the following Remonftrance. : 


CIR; Since the Beginning of your Reign, you have been {een ‘to open a very large Road to 

-Remonftrances ; if it fometimes happened that there was any excepttenable Paflage, and 
which deferved Punifhment, you gracioufly pardoned it, that you might not-damp the Zeal of 
your Officers. I fee, neverthelefs, that fometime ago, in one Day, you have profecuted the five 


Cenfors, who have accufed Chin kyew, you have deprived them all of their Pofts, and pees 
them 
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them from your Court. You cannot imagine what a Surprize this Order of yours has ovca- 
fioned both in the Court and in the Provinces; and how many Sufpicions it has ftarted. As 
I have not feen the Remonftrances of the Cenfors, I know not exaétly the Strength or Weak- 
nefs of their Reafons, but I know that Zang kyay, Fan t/e tau, &c. have been long in Pofts, that 
hitherto they have behaved in them with Honour, and have at your Court always had the Cha- 
ra¢ter of being blamelefs Men. How can you think, that all at once giving the Lye to their for- 
mer Probity, they would furprize and deceive you? No! fo extraordinary, and fu fudden a 
Change is not naturally to be imagined. 

Surely it muft be owned, that the Office of Cenfor has always been attended with its Difficul- 
ties, tho’ it has met with different Ones at different times, or rather, under different Reigns. Is 
a Prince naturally uneafy, haughty, cruel, and as averfe from being willing to hear his own Faults, 
as he is eager to fearch for, and eafy to believe thofe of others? Then his Minifters and great 
Men are alarmed and in dread. In fuch Times as thofe, it is a dangerous and a diMcult thing to 
advife a Prince with regard to his Conduct; the moft able have not fucceeded in this. But then it 
is an eafy anda fafe thing to footha Minifter or any great Officer, On the contrary, is a Prince 
gentle, moderate, obliging, fevere to himfelf, and indulgent to others, as ready to juftify thofe 
whom he employs, as he istocondemn himéelf? If it happens at the fame time, what is natural 
enough, that a Minifter, or fome great Man, being fupported by People within Doors, has Autho- 
rity in his Hands, and has Opportunities to be acquainted with every thing before the Emperor, 
having it in his Power to make any onc fenfible of the Effects of his Vengeance: In fuch Junc- 
tures, nothing is more eafy, than to give Advice to the Prince upon his perfonal Faults ; but it re- 
quires furely a great deal of Courage to attack a Minifter: Whoever is fo hardy as to do it 
feldom fucceeds. This has been the Experience of all Times, and deferves fome Attention. 

The fame Experience tells us, that Princes, according to different Circumftances, have more or 
lefs Difficulty to form a right Judgment of what is laid before them ; and to know how to do it 
isagreat Art. Two oppofite Parties make a Reprefentation toa Prince, cach producing its own 
Reafons, and placing them in the moft favourable Light for themfelves. Each reprefents himfelf 
as a zealous, faithful and difinterefted Perfon : Each, if you believe himfelf, has nothing but the 
public Good at Heart. How fhallthe Prince determine himfelf? If he thoroughly knows thofe 
who fpeak ; if he knows that fucha Man is upright and faithful ; that fuch another hasa mean 
Soul, and is Mafter of the Art of Ditfimulation ; if in their Difcourfes he clearly perceives, that 
fuch a thing is for the Good of the State; fuch another is really private Intereft, cloathed in the 
fpecious Name of public Good, then he has no more Difficulty to determine himfelf. 

Thefe are the Means that are laid down, by which, a juft Judgment, as much as it is poffible 
to make, may be formed. A Difcourfe is prefented to you, in which the Perfon who presents it 
talks without any Circumlocutions, in clear exprefs Terms, tho’ perhaps a little blunt: You find 
that he propofes things notat all conformable to, but entircly difagreeing with your Views and 
Inclinations. The firft time you read this, you find Refentment and Anger rife in your Mind ; 
but compofe yourfelf, and ‘know that this Man isa faithful and zealous Subje&t, There comes a 

“fecond Difcourfe whole Expat ¢ foft and fmooth, but void of all Meaning; yon find that 
the Perfon thercin ftudies to jultity Y&wt ¥en Orders, and! igin. with your prefent Views: Im- 
mediately you feel Complaifance and Toye prea skee otions, and diftruft yourfelf, leaft the 
Author isa vile Flatterer who facrifices the Good of the State, and your Glory, to his private In- 
-tereft, In the fame manner, one of your firft Officers maf.cs Reprefentations to you, upon an Af- 
fair within his Sphere, by reiterated Remontftrances in the Face of the whole Empire, He has no 
fooner either {poke or written than the whole World is acquainted with it. The Public fpcaks, 
examines, and judges of, it. Where is the Man that will fay, that it is poftible to impofe upon 
the whole World? It is therefore to be prefumed, that his Propofals and his Reprefentations are 
purely the Effect of his Zeal. Another lays before you his Opinion, with regard to things not 
within his own Sphere. He conceals himfelf in order to do it; he demands a ftriét Secrecy : 
He ufes every Mean to engage his Prince to determine himfelf, without communicating the Affair 
to any other, This carries an Appearance of his great Eftcem for theAbilities of his Sovereign ; but 
at the Bottom, it commonly proceeds ftom fome fecret Intereft, which he is afraid fhould be laid 
open. The Experience of all Times have authorifed thefe Rules. A Prince who knows how to 
follow them, perceives without any great Difficulty, and that too pretty juftly, the different Motives 
that influence the Perfon who fpeaks, We have at prefent in the Perfon of your Majefty, a-tem- 
perate, an affiduous, and a laborious Prince, who pardons nothing in himfelf, who loves to be in- 
ftructed in his Faults, even when he is told of them roughly and bluntly. Bnt with regard to thofe 
who ferve you, and efpccially the Officers whom you imploy, you are quite different ; to them, 
you are all Civility, Beneficence, and Indulgence. You would commit a real Violence upon your- 
felf to change them, you have their Reputation at Heart, you fuppport them as much as poffible, 
and being full of Indulgence towards them, cannot perfuade yourfelf that they can render them- 
felves unworthy. So that I believe I may venture to fay, that we live in thofe Times which I 
have touched upon, wherein nothing is eafier than occafionally to advife the Prince with regard to 
what relates to his own Perfon, but it is very dangerous for any one to prefume to touch upon any 
thing that regards the Perfon of thofe who are about him. 

What I have feen fince I came to Court, is as follows; In one of the Years named King yew, 
Fan chong yen was fo bold as to fpeak in Quality of a Cenfor, with regard to the Condué of Lyu 2, 
dyen one of the Minifters, but it coft him his Poft, and he was fent to a City of the Province as 
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a private Magiftrate. In one of the Years named Whang yew, the fame Tang kyay, of whom we 
are now treating, {poke loudly in Quality of Centor againft Wen yen po, who likewile wasa Minif. 
ter; he met with the fame Fate as Fan chong yen. The fame thing happened fome time after 
to Chau pyen and to Fan te ta, for having fupported Lyang ché againft Lew Aang and his Cabal 
‘Two Years ago, Han hyang was banifhed to Tjay chew, for having cenfured Ff pz. Laftly, very 
lately, Tang kyay, Chan pyen, Fan tfe tau, Lyu whey, and Wang tau were broken, for having re- 
monftrated again{t Chin kyew. Among fo many Cenfors, who have been turned out of Pott within 
the Space of twenty Years, I don’t know one who was treated fo, for having perfonally offended 
the Sovereign, 

This makes me fay, that at prefent, we may fafely and fuccefsfully advife the Prince with re- 
gard to his perfonal Conduét; but that an undaunted Courage is requir’d in the Man who dares 
to attack the Minifter, and he feldom or never fucceeds when he does: If your Majefty will re- 
fle&t {criowfly upon that Paffage of Hiftory which I have now recalled to your Memory, I think 
you will naturally enough conclude, that this proceeded from the Zeal and the Courage of Tang 
yay and his Collegues. Of all thefe five Cenfors that have been lately broken, Lyz whey isthe 
only one who lately came into Poft. The other four have been long in that Office. Tang hyay 
for alike Affair was banifhed into Quang fi, where he would have died, if your Majefty had not’ 
reftored him to Life, by permitting him to change the Air. Fan tfe tau and Chau pyen, have once 
already met with the fame Fate, and paft many Years as fimple Magiftrates. All three were re. 
eftablithed in their Pofts. All three remembred their paft Difgrace, and faw well when they at. 
tacked Chin kyew, they had ftill greater to fear. Notwithftanding this, they did attack him; 
their Duty told him that they ought to fpeak ; and they bravely did fpeak. This furely deferves 
the Title of being faithful Subjedts ; they having aéted always like themélves, and difcovered an 
unfhaken Refolution. Their Collegue Wang tau, was one of the poor Literati, without Riches 
and without Friends: Han kyang becoming accidently acquainted with him, found in him true 
Merit. He became his Protector, and drew him out of Obfcurity that he might make him 
Cenfor. Soon after, Han kyang becoming Chong ching, enter’d into Confpiracies againft the Good 
of the State. Wang tau vigoroufly oppofed him ; and fupported the Interefts.of the State againft 
his Artifices and Ambition; but Han yang {till perfevering in his Condu&, he was adjudged guilty 
and to be feverely punifhed. It is well known, how natural it is for onc to have a Regard for 
his Benefactor, and to fupport, or at leaft to excufe him, when there is Occafion: But ifa Man, as 
Wang tau has done, prefers his Duty to all other Confiderations, and fubmits all the Sentiments 
of perfonal.and private Gratitude to the common Good; he can aét only from a Principle of 
ftri@ Honefty and uncommon Equity. Such, Sir, fuch were the Cenfors who have been lately 
broken. I don’t flatter them in the Picture I have drawn of them: All the World will eafily 
difcover its Likenefs. . 

Ts it to be prefumed, that Perfons of that Character, even fuppofing that they were deceived, 
could have any other Motive for attacking Chin kyew than their Duty, or any other View than 
that of the public Good ? Some perhaps, in order to render them odious, may have reprefented 
them as plotting, and entering into a Confpiracy form’d to difturb the great Officers, and render 
theméelves formidable. But upon what is this Accufation founded? An Occurrence that is quite 
modern and very well known, deftroys it too much. Laft Year, Han kyang informed againtt 
Fit pi, who wasa Minifter of State. Was Tang hyay and Fan-t/e-tau {een to lay hold on this Oc- 


_ cafion, to join with the Informer? On the contrary, they and their Collegues, with their ordinary 


Equity, made your Majefty and the whole Empire fenfible of the Artifices of the Accufer, and 
the Innocence of the Accufed. Where then is the pretended League, and the pretended Confpi- 
racy of the Cenfors? No, Sir, Sufpicions of this Nature, can never fall upon Perfons of their Cha- 
raéter,: Likewife it appears, that your Majefty has not entirely believed it, elfe you would have 
treated them in another Manner, and deprived them of the Ranks they held. But your Majelty 
could not refolve to let them be without Pofts, fo you entrufted each of them with pretty impor- 
tant ones. They were given to underftand, that they were banifhed with Regret. In effect, 
befides its being a Lofs to your Court, it ftops the Mouth of every one elfe, and the State muft 
infallibly fuffer. It were to be wifhed, that your Majefty being more attentive to the Zeal, the 
Difintereftednefs, and Conftancy of the Cenfors, had given lefs Ear to the vain Sufpicions of their 
Adverfaries. But this Evil, fuch as it is, is eafy to be repaired. Any Faults which they may have 
committed, has been fufficiently punifhed by banifhing them. Let your Mercy now take Place; 
that you may inculcate upon your good Subjects the Difintereftednefs, Zeal and Liberty of 
Specch, recall and reftore Tang kyay and his Collegues. All the Empire will then applaud you. 


DISCOURSE Of the fame Ngew yang lyew, upon the Sect of (*) Fo. 
; is upwards of 1,000 Years, fince China had the Misfortune to be infeéted with the Scé 


AL of Fo; and for thefe thoufand Years there has been no time in which Men of Senfe have not 
always detefted it, and have not wifh’d it in their Power to deftroy it. Our Emperors have more 
than once prohibited it by their Edi¢ts, and it was often thought that it was abolifhed: However, 
it always revived with new Force, and things came to that Pafs, that after many and unfuccefstul 
Endeavours, this Evil was look’d upon as incurable. Is it then effeétually fo? No! It is only 


that wrong Meafures are taken to remedy it, A good Phyfician, if he treats his Patient well, €x- 
amines 


{*) An idolutrous Seét which came from Judia, 
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amines the Symptoms and the Caufe of his Difeafe, If he finds that it proceeds from a Weak- 
nefs of Conttitution, or a Lownefs of Spirits, he goes ftraight to its Source, without directly at- 
tacking any of the accidental Circumftances by his Remedies. He endeavours to enliven the 
Spirits, and to ftrengthen the Conftitution, and then the Symptoms fall of courfe. 

The Misfortune which we now bewail muft be treated in the fame Manner. Fo was a barba- Confuticn ia 
rous Foreigner, at a great Diftance from our China. His Seét probably fprung up fince the time eee 
of our threc famous Dynafties, But Virtue and Wifdom at that time prevailed in the Empire. Canerilign 
The People were well inftructed in their Duties, and the Rites were in their Vigour. How then and Error. 
could the Seét of Fo findan Entrance here? After thefe three firft Dynafties the Government 
was not the fame, The Inftruction of the People, and the Practice of the ancient Rites, were 
both negleéted. This Negligence encreafed by degrees; and in 200 Years time it grew to fuch a 
Height, that the Sect Fo profited-by it, and pierced into the Heart of the Empire where they 
fettled. Let us then go to the Source of fo great an Evil; let us revive the Government of our 
ancient Kings; let us inftruct the People as we ought; let us re-eftablifh the ancient Ritcs all over 
the Empire; and the Sect of Fo will fall, &c. 

The reft of this Difcourfe is not tranflated; it is very long, and reduced to two Points: The 
firft explains the antient Government. He finifhes his Explanation by faying, that from the capi- 
tal City, where the Court refided, to the fmalleft Villages, there are public Schools, where there 
ave fome chofen young Men, who having formed themelves at their Leifure under good Matters, 
are capable to inftruét others in their turns. In the fecond Place, he- extends his Propofition by 
faying, that the only way to deftroy the Seét Fo, is to re-eftablifh the ancient Government, 
and efpecially the Inftruétion of the People, and the Practice of the ancient Rites. Upon this 
he quotes the Example of Mong ¢/e, who without minding direét Refutations, ftrongly recom- 
mended Charity and Juftice to his Fellow-Subjects, and thereby made them abandon the two Sects 
Yang and Mé, 


Difcourfe of the fame Ngew yang fyew, upon the Difficulty of Reigning well. 


T is a common and a true Saying, that it is very difficult to become able in the Art of Reign- 

ing. But what are thefe Difficulties ? The greate(t confilts in a right Choice of a firft Minif- 
ter, and knowing how to employ his Abilities properly. Befides, it is a received Maxim, that 
when a Prince has chofen a prime Minifter, he muft repofe in him a real Confidence. Otherwife, 
the Minifter will be always in an Alarm, and will never dare to propofe, or to undertake any thing: 
Confequently, if he were the ableft Man that ever was, his Ability can be of very little Ufe to 
him ; and he never can perform any thing great. On the other Hand, to devolve all upon one 
Man, and to fubmit nothing that he fhall fpeak to Deliberation, or elfe to neglect all other 
Advices and to rejeét all other Remonftrances; befides its difcontenting a great Number, is to 
expofe one’s felf to the greater Misfortunes. Let us fuppofe a Prince ats thus, and that he 
forms fome Enterprize upon the bare Advice of a Minifter, without having held a Council, and 
againit the Sentiments of ag mber, and the ftrongeft Remonitrances: If the thing by 
accident fhould fucceed, it is much To-Befeard, that the Pringe, exulting in the Succef§ which he 
owes to Chance, and praifing his Miniter ett, 5 TATE a ‘triumphant Manner, We fee 
more clearly than thefe wife Men. We fhould have BétA wrong to have had any regard to their 
Advices and their Remonftrances, 

A Prince with-thefe Difpofitions is much to be bewailed. It is true, bad Succefs will foon re~ 
claim him ; but a Misfortune may be fo great, that it may be felt when it is too late to retrieve 
it. A great many Princes have been thereby ruined, as we may fee in our Hiftories, Two Ex- 
amples are as follow : (*) Fé kyen poffefled a very large Dominion : Fle had good Soldiers, and 
could have raifed nine hundred and fixty thoufand Men: Throwing his Eyes upon a little neigh- 
bouring State, from his high Degree of Power, he harboureda Defire to become Matter of it. 
It is, faid he to himfelf, but a {mall Spot of Ground: What Forces have they to refit me? The 
Conqueft is both fure and eafy: Upon this, he made every thing ready. All his Subjeéts were 
againft this Enterprize, which was equally unjuft and unfcafonable, The beft Heads in the King- 
dom made Remonftrances againft it, even his own Son oppofed it; but nothing avail’d: for the 
Prince, being intoxicated with his own Notions, found Mi yong chwi, one of his Generals, who 
confirmed him in it, Why, Sir, faid he to him, do you hear fo many People? What effeét can 
their Difcourfe have, but to darken your own Underftanding? This is an excellent Man, faid the 
Prince. I have found none but him, who, like me, is difpofed to fecure the Peace of my State 
by this Conqueft, The Troops immediately took the Field, and advanced Southwards to Shew 
chun. The Enemy poured upon them before they were affembled, and gave them a total Defeat. 

Fit kyen did not fuccced better in his Enterprizes towards the North, eight hundred thoufand 
Men cither perifhed, or were loft there: The fame thing happened to T/in tay under the Tang, 
This Prince took it in his Head, to take the Command of Tay ywen,from T/in, and to banifh hina 
to Kyun chew. All the underftanding loyal People that were at Court, no fooner heard of this, 
than they did all that lay in their Power, to fhew the Emperor that the Refolution was untcafona- 
ble. The Prince in the Night-time, while he was all alone, called in Sve wen yx his Favorite, 
who then filled the Poft of Ky mi; What think you, faid he, of my Defign? A great many 
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don’t relith it: Tis a Proverb, anfwered the Minion, that he who builds a Houle upon the Side of 
a High-way, can’t finifh it in three Years, Why do you hear fo many People? Who can give 
you better Advice than yourfelf?, The Emperor pleafed with this Anfwer, faid to him; A Sooth. 
fayer lately promifed me, that I fhould this Year, find a Man capable to fecond me in the Defign 
I have to make my Kingdom flourith, I have exaétly found him in you: He then ordered Sx 
qwen ye to draw upan Order againtt T/im, Next Morning, when the Countfel knew of it, the 
grew all pale. Six Days after, News came, that Z/m being informed of it, had rebelled and ad- 
vanced at the Head of a great Army. The Emperor being feized with Terror and Fright, cried 
out ; It is that Wretch Sve wea yu, who has thrown me upon this Precipice, He trembled 
while he was {peaking thefe Words; and was drawing his Sword to kill him with his own Hand 
Sir, faid Li fong, topping him, you repent too late; for the Evil is done. And indeed, as the 
Misfortune was imminent, and none faw any Remedy, the Emperor and all the Coun€l dif. 
folved inte Tears. 

Fu kyen and Tin tay, each in his Time, followed the Advice of one Man who fell in with 
their Notions ; but their Ruin which was the Confequence, is a Proof of the Danger of thisCon- 
dug, And yet Fé dyer propofed nothing lefs with his General Md yong chioi, than to fecure a 
lafting Peace to his vaft State by a Conqueft, which appeared to him equally eafy and fure, Tit 
tay likewile looked upon Sve wer yw as his Oracle. He reckoned that by his Affiftance he could 
aggrandife his Empire, and make that flourifh, So true it is, Princes are frequently blind in their 
Choice of thofe they employ. 

But by your way of reafoning, fays one, a Prince ought to put no Confidence in his Minifter 
however cautious he may have been in the Choice of him. This quite miftakes my Meaning. 
When kong the King of Tf, put Confidence in Kong chong ; Syen chu, the King of Shi, tufted 
in Chu ko fyang; and both of thefe Princes did right. But was not all that theie two Minifters 
advifed, approved by the wifeft Men? Was it ever known that any body remonftrated againit 
what thefe Princes ordained by their Counfels? If the Body of the Officers had given a contrary 
Advice to thefe Princes, or if the People had groan’d and murmur’d, it is to, be prefumed, that 
they would not have obftinately purfued the Advices of ‘ono Man, and have rendered themfelves 
odious to all befides, and have drawn down upon themfelves the Curfes of the People. 

There is, in my Opinion, a Difficulty ftill greater in the Art of Governing well; which is, to 
heart and to forma right Judgment of all. There comes every Day to the Ears of the Prince, 
Difcourfes of a good many different Kinds. Sometimes Flattery fpeaks ; and in order to gaina 
favourable Audience, fhe embellifhes her Difcourfe with Art and Eloquence. Sometimes a Zeal 
which indeed is fincere, but difrefpectful and blunt; and confequently very importunate. To 
hear both the one and the other with proper Precautions, is a thing-which has its own Difficulty ; 
but does not furpafs the Capacity of a Prince, who has a little Underftanding and Penetration: 
As Complaifance and Flattery commonly pleafe every body, efpecially Princes, a little honeft Blunt- 
nefs and Freedom in contradiéting them, naturally dipleafes them: On fuch Occafions, it is a 
very difficult thing for a Prince not to allow himfelf to be either overreach’d or put in a Paffion ; 

yet after all, it is not beyond the Power of an ordinary Wifdom and Virtue. 

What then is the grand Difficulty? It is as follows; A confiderable Enterprize is fet on Foot ; 
fome propole to the Prince, to fucceed by Means which are not very difficult, and {eem to be very 
plaufible, but are at the Bottom very unfure. Others open a way to him, which he fces would 
conduét him to the Point he feeks: But they are reprefented to him as fo perplexing, and fo full 
of Difficulties, that it appears to him as it were impracticable, I fay, that it is not then eafy fora 
Prince to judge aright and to take proper Meafures, One or two Paffages of our Hiftory, may 
iluftrate my Opinion. 

At a time when all the Empire was in War, the Prince of Chau, had an Officer of War called 
Chau ko, who talked the beft upon thefe Matters of any Man in the Kingdom; fo that he did 
not {cruple to give himfelf out as the firft Man in the Praétice of military Affairs, His Father, 
who was an Officer of Reputation, and grown old in Arms, frequently talked with his Son upon 
the Art of War; but he could never puzzle him with his Queftions, Notwithftanding this, 
he never looked on his Son as a Man capable tocommand, On the contrary, he frequently faid 
with a Sigh; If ever my Son is at the Head of the Army, the Empire muft fuffer, The old 
Man dying, the Emperor foon after named Ko, to the Command of his Army. His Mother de- 
manded Audience of the Prince, and told him what fhe had frequently heard her deceafed Hut 
band fay: But the Prince had no Regard to what fhe told him: So Ko was confirm’d in his 
Pott, He then attacked the King of Tf, and loft the Battle with his Life: The Confequence of 
his Defeat was, that mére than four hundred thoufand Subjects of Chaw,furrender'd themi{elves to Tfin. 

When Tin foi whang was about to fubdue the Country of the King, he afked an Officer of 
War, named Li fin, how many Troops he would need for that Purpofe. Lr fin, being young 
and brave, anfwered, that two hundred thoufand Men would be fufficient. This Anfwer was very 
agreeable to Shi whang. However, meeting with Wang tfjen an ancient General, he afked his 
Opinion likewife; he anfwer'd, that it would require fix hundred thoufand Men, otherways he was 
not fure of Succels. Shi whang being nettled at this Anfwer, faid to Wang i/yen, you are old, and 
your Age renders you a Coward. So he immediately named Li fia to command his Army, and 
gave him two hundred thoufand Men with Orders to reduce King. Wang tfven inftantly took 
leave of the Prince, and retired to Ping yang. A little after, Li fin was beaten, and fuffering the 
Enemy to take Poffeffion of feven large Cities, fhimefully returned home. aie na 
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knowledging his Fault, went in Perfon to Ping yang, and made his Excules to Wang t/yen, pref- 
fing him to take the Command of the Troops againft King. I have told you, anfwered Wang 
tfyen, and I tell it you again, I muft have fix hundred thoufand Men. Shi whang promiled to 
ict him have them: When thefe Troops were got together, Wang t/yen advanced again{t King, 
and happily conquered him. 

Thefe Paffages of Hiftory prove what I have advanced with regard to certain perplexing Junc- 
tures which a Prince may be in. But how fhall he act in the End? An Officer makes very 
reafonable Propofals: He laysdown Expedients, and anfwers Difficulties; every thing he fays, ap- 
pears as practicable as it is advantageous. — Behold Chau ko and Li fin: Was it not Wifdom in 
the Prince to employ them? Yet they ruined all. Another lays down very difficult, and feem- 
ingly impoffible Propofals. Is it not natural to drop them? This was Wang tfen's Cafe : Never- 
thelefs you mutt return to thefe, or renounce your Project entirely. In a Cafe of this kind; to 
hear what every one propofes, and to take the proper Meafures, is what I call difficult. ; 

Moreover, if Shi whang and the Prince of Chau took the wrong Meafures, there was one thing 
which, in my Opinion, contributed very much to it. The old experienc’d Generals, far from dif- 
fembling, either with themfelves or their Matters, the Difficulties of an Enterprize, and being willing 
to fecure its Succefs, lay thefe Difficulties out, as being rather greater than in effect they are. This 
is difpleafing to Princes, who expect to find no Obftacle to their Defires, On the contrary, young 
Officers who are newly advanced, endeavour to enhance their own Valour, and to over-rule other 
People. They are all Fire and Fury: They fuffer themf{elvec to be hurried away, and every thing 
to them appears eafy. This commonly pleafes Princes, efpecially thofe who are ambitious of the 
Title of Conqueror: Thefe hear with Pleafure, and believe with Eafe, an Officer who, for a {mall 
Expence, takes upon him the Succefs of an Enterprize, which they have at Heart. This is too 
ordinary to Princes; and thefe two, (whom I have mentioned, committed this Fault, which coft 
them dear. But after all, that which was committed by the Prince of Chau was {till more con- 
fiderable, nor could he ever afterwards retrieve it, 

An Hiftorian fays, that Lyen po commanded the Troops of Chax before Ko. jin, who was 
afraid of that old General, ufed Stratagems to have him changed. He {fpread abroad a Report, 
that he wasafraid of Ko; and that he was fure of Victory, provided he had not todo with him, 
He took Care that this Report fhould be communicated by way of Secret, at the Court of Chaw. 
That Prince was caught, and notwithftanding a good many Remontftrances, he named Ko his 
General. But alas! This Ko, was at the Bottom, no other thana fine, frothy Speaker. His Father 
who knew him well, judged him incapable of Commanding ; his Mother acquainted the Prince 
with this, and all the Officers judged in the fame manner: Even the Enemy knew his real Cha- 
racter. The Prince alone, who was concerned more than any other, always fhut his Eyes upon 
this Point, and in {pite of all the World 'rufhed upon his own Ruin. An enormous Fault, but a 
Fault of which, fince that time, we have feen many Examples. 

Tay tfong, the fecond Emperor of the Tang, once fet 300 Prifoners free upon their Word of 
Honour, that they would return at fucha time ; which they punctually did, and notwithf{tanding 
that they all had deferved Death, he gave them all their Pardon. Ngew yang hew, who wrote 
the Hiltory of the Tang, compodfeda fhort critical Differtation upon this Subject; which is inferted 
in the Colleétion from which thefe Pieces are extracted, and is as follows. 

Unthaken Honour, and generous Equity, are Virtues proper for Men of Virtue and Hononr, 
and are as dear to them as their Lives. As for the Bad, as all their Principle isto fear Punifhment, 
So Punifhment ought to be their Portion, efpecially if they are Men who by their Villainy have 
already deferved Death, I find in the Memoirs of the Dynafty Tang, that in the fixth Year 
of the Reign of Tay ¢/ong, at one time, more than 300 Criminals were treed upon their Word of 
Honour, and each of them was fuffered to go to his own Houfe, provided that they furrendered 
them elves at a {tated time. Is there any thing elfe in acting thus, than promifing to one’s felf to find 
that Faith and Generofity in the moft Vile, which can only be found in the moft Wife and moft 
Virtuous? And yet thefe Criminals who were freed, all furrendered themfelves at the Day ap- 
pointed. Nobody expected this: Muft we therefore conclude, that becaufe an honeft Man 
keeps his Word even at the Hazard of his Life, therefore the fame Honour fhall be found in fo 
great a Number of Rogues? It is not natural to think this, 

It may perhaps be faid, that the Goodnefs of Tay ¢/ang, in enlarging fuch a Number of Crimi- 
nals, had Force enough to change thefe 300 Perfons ; and that Gratitude has a great Power over 
the Minds of Men. To this I anfwer: I fee very well, that Tay t/ong both thought and {aid this. 
But who knows when he enlarged them, if he did not fay to himfelf: The Mercy which I fhew 
them, will eafily make them underftand that if they return they will be pardoned; fo that they 
will infallibly return, Who knows, I fay, whether Tay t/ong did not reafon in this Manner, and 
whither this was not his Motive for enlarging them? Who knows, on the other hand, but that 
thefe Criminals actually laid their Account with being pardoned ; and that it was not upon this 
Hope alone that they had the Courage to return? For my fhare, when I examine this Aton, I 
think I fee, both on the one Part and the other, Artifice, Intereft, and Vanity. As for what is 
called Goodnefs, Honour, Generofity and Virtue, I fee no fuch thing. ay tfong had been fix 
Years upon the Throne: All the Empire had, during that time, felt a thoufand real: Effeéts of his 
Goodnefs. Thefe 300 Men fhared it in common with others ; and yet they had not amended, 
but had even rendered themfelves worthy of Death. To fay that a Freedom for fome Months 
had changed them all of a fudden, fo as to make them look upon Death asa Welcome to their 


Vor. 1 7A Country, 
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Country ; and to make them negleét Life when in the Balance with Honour and Juftice, is [ 
think, to talk of an Impoffibility. What Proof would you have, fays one, to perfuade you that 
fuch a Return was actually owing to thefe Motives? Tanfwer: If Tay c/fone, finding that thee 
Criminals were returned, had inflicted upon every one of them the Punifhment he deferyed : If 
he had aftewards enlarged others for fucha time; and if thefe others had returned like the firft 
and furrendered themlelves up at the time appointed ; I fhould have then attributed the Return of 
the fecond to their Honefty and Gratitude, But if a Prince fhould think it proper to do this fre. 
quently, he would thereby authorize Homicide. Our ancient Kings never acted in this Manner ; 
their Laws and their Sentences were founded upon Nature, and a Knowledge of the human 
Heart. They were never feen to deviate from thefe Principles, or by equivocal Experiments to 
endeavour to attract vain Encomiums. 


Ngew yang hew has written, not only the Hiftory of the Tang Dynafly, but likewife that of the 
five Dynafties, each of which lafted but for a very flort time; and all of them continued but for 
‘fome Dozens of Years, that fell betwixt the Tang and the Song. Upon one of thefe Princes be. 
coming Emperor from his being the Lord of (*) Sha, and perifhing in a ver ry floret ti me, Neew 
yang hew takes accafion to expofe the Vanity of what the Vulgar call happy Omens. Hy; Hit. 
courle, which is inferted in the Imperial Colletion, from which thefe Pieces are extracted, is as 


follows. 


LAS! Ever fince the Times of the T/in and the Han, nothing is more commonly thought 

on, or at leaft talked of, than good and.favourable Omens. Tho’ there have not been wanting 
Men of Senfe, who have written very well againft this Abufe, yet it ftill fabfifts. Thole which are 
commionly efteem’d good Omens for Princes, are the Long, the Kiling, the Fong whang, the Quey 
and that which is named T/# yu. But I find in the hiftorical Memoirs of Shé, that thefe pretended 
good Omens were never fo frequent, as when a certain Prince of that Country made himfelf Em- 
peror. Yet all the World knows, that he was fcarce feated upon the Throne, than he fel! from it 
and miferably perifhed. If any one thall fay that thefe Omens did not relate to that Prince, I 
would afk, to whom then did they relate ? For befides it being certain that they all appear’d in his 
‘Time, they could not be applied to any other in particular, nor to the Empire in general, wherein 
there- never were any Diforders and Commotions. What then is this fame (+) Long? It isan 
Animal which appears fo feldom, that he is looked upon as invifible ; and for that very Reafon 
has paft as being fomewhat very myfterious. He loves, as it is faid, to mount into the Clouds, 
and rifes even into Heaven; and then he is fatisfied. As foon therefore as he hall be fo lavith of 
himéelf, if we may fo fpeak, as to become vifible, he fhall then be no longer myfterious: And when 
he is feen here in Lakes. and Rivers, he is out of his Element, and confequently diffatisfied, How 
then can one draw an Omen from this? Befides a fingle one does not always appear, for they are 
fometimes feen in Troops. For my Part, inftead of drawing a good Omen from this, I look up- 
on itas monftrous. The (t) Fong whang is a Bird, which flies as far from Men as poffibly he can, 
Antiently, under the happy and flourifhing Reign of Shun, Whan was ordered to be Precedent of the 
Mufic; which he rendered fo compleat and harmonious, that cven the Birds and the Beafts were 
fo charm’d with its Sweetnefs, that they danc’d and leap’d when they heard it. It happened that in 
thefe Circumftances, that the Fong whang appeared likewife. Afterwards it was vainly concluded, 
that the Apparition of the Fong whang was the Effect of the Prince’s Virtue, and a Prefage of 
his happy Reign. ‘This was an empty Conclufion, For how many times afterwards was the 
hong whang {een to appear under Princes without Virtue, and in Reigns without Luftre: Nay, we 
may venture to fay in Times of Confufion and Horror. The fame may be faid of the (§) Ke 
ding, an Animal with four Feet, that I have faid of the Bird Fong whang : He flies from Men as far 
as he can, Formerly when Ngay dong, Prince of Lit, was hunting, he found one: But the Animal 
turned about his Back upon him, and without giving him one Look, fled away. Ngay kong caufed 
him to be followed and taken; and he was brought to the Prince, but in Chains, and againft his 
Will, 
Confugius relating this Faét in his Chun fyi, expreffes ‘it in four Words, which contain two fa- 
tirical Strokes. He fays: That ashe was bunting in the Weft, he caught a(\\) Ki ling. When our 
Hiftorians mention Hunting, they always mark out the precife Place. In every other Paflage of 
the Chun-t/y#, Confugius obferves this Method very exactly. In this Paflage he ufes an indeter- 
Minate Expreffion, 7 the Weft ; thereby giving us to underftand, that Ngay kong exceeded, and 
did not confine his Hunting to this or that Place, but run over a vaft Country. Confugius adds, 
that he took a Ki ling. Thisisa very rare Animal, and very feldom to be met with, Confugsus 
thereby intimated the infatiable Avarice of Ngay Aong, who drained every thing, and from whom 
not even the moft retired Haunts of Animals could efcape. This Paffage of the Chun t/yi is, in 
reality, an ingenious Cenfure upon the Conduct of Ngay dong. 


(*) Now the Province of Se chwen. (§) Some Europeans have tranflated thefe two Letters by the 
(4) The Europeans have tranflated this Word Dragon, but I = Word Unicorn. . aie 
heve never yet met with any body who has ventured to tell me, (I) Befides the Chun sfia here cited, an Ode of the Shi ting 
chat he has ever feen a Long, a Fong, a Li ping,, or a Ki ling. is entitled The Feotfleps of the Ki Jing, but it docs not mention 

(}) Other Exropeans, before me, have tranfated the two Let- its Appearance. 
ters by the Word Eagle. But 
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But Superftitions gradually gained Ground after the Death of Confugius. The Ki ling was 
then made a happy Omen for Princes: A thoufand idle Stories confequently were {pread abroad, 
and gained Credit to this falfe Notion. A Fong whang appeared under Shun. As he wasa very 
wife and virtuous Prince, and as his Reign was very happy, it might be then allowable to ac- 
knowledge in’ the Fong whang fuch a thing as a happy Omen, But fince that time, the Fong 
whang having appeared in the moft melancholy and difafterous Times, there is not the leaft 
Foundation to fay, that the Apparition of this Bird ever conveyed with it what was called a good 
Omen. There is as little Foundation to what is faid of the Ki /ing: For, in thort, no Ki ling 
ever appear’d under our greateft Princes, fnch as Ni aut, Shun, Yu, Tang, Ven, Vii, Chew kong. Anti- 
quity never mentions it but once, and that too in a Time of Trouble. Whereupon, then, can the 
Opinion which I have refuted, be founded. ; 

The Tortoifé is likewile given. us as agood Omen. As for me, TI know that this is 2 blewith 
Animal, which we frequently meet with in our Rivers, and is often feen even in the Mud, This 
Animal after it is dead is of Ufe. 1 know that the (*) Pi guan value it, and that Tay in his Book 
of Rites, puts a living Tortoife among the Number of good Omens: That according to the fame 
Book, the Virtue of the Prince is eminent, when it caufes the Tortoifes to come into the Rivers of 
his Palace. But 1 know likewife that this Book is a wretched Compilation heap’d together from 
all Hands, and with very little Judgment; in fhort, it is a very bad'Book. We now fhall fpeak of 
what is called Z/4 yw: Town I am ignorant of what it is, or if by thefe Words we are to under- 
ftand Animals, or fomewhat elfe. I know that in the Shi Aing we read thefe Words, <“ Alas! 
Alas! Ti yu.” Kya i fays upon this Text of the Shi king, that Tft was a Park of King Ven 
vang's, and that Yu is the Quality of him who had the Charge of it. Thefe Words were inter- 

reted thus in the Time of (+) Quay. But lately, Intefpreters have made them the Names of two 
Animals, whieh they fay are of good Omen: And as Tfii yu is not mentioned in another Paffage, 
it isnot eafy to convince People otherwife, who are pofitive in this Opinion. As to Tortoifes, Dra- 
gons, Unicorns, and Eagles, which the Vulgar make good Omens for Kings; it is certain that they 
have appeared in the unfortunate, difafterous Times of _five Dynatties 3 and they were never feen 
more frequent, than when the King of Shi, endeavouring to raife himfelf likewife, had very near 
perithed. The moft zealous Efpoufers of thefe pretended good Omens, are furely much puzzled 
about this Paffage of Hiftory. I profit by their Perplexity, I attack their vain Credulity, and I 
endeavour to undeccive them, 


The fame Ngew yang hew jpeaks of the Times of the five Dynafties, in the following Terms. 


N the Hiftory of the five Dynatties, I don’t fail to find fine Examples. There were three Men 
I who then lived, of an unfhaken Honefty and Difintereftednefs : There were ten who gene- 
roufly laid down their Lives for their Prince. What I think extraordinary, and what raifes my 
Indignation, is, that tho’ at that time, as at all others, there were Men of Learning in Pofts, and 
Men who gave themfelves to imitate our ancient Sages, I don’t find a fingle Man among thefe, 
who has done any thing worthy to be recorded. The three illuftrious Perfons whom I have 
mentioned, were all of thei Men of the Sword ; was it therefore, becaufe at that time, among 
the Literati, there were no Men of Merit and Virtue? Doubtle( not. It ought rather to be at- 
tributed, partly to unattentive, unthinking Ptiiees, who did not ufé proper Means to attraét them 
to their Service; and partly to the Averfion the Litefati of true Merit, had to Troubles, and’ 
their thinking that Times fuch as thefe were, not worthy of their Cares, There is not, faid Con- 
fugius,a Village of ten Families, wherein the Prince may not find fome Subject who is Loyal 
and Zealous: And I believe he fpeaks Truth. In effeét, in the little Hiftories of thefe Days, 
we meet with pretty fingular Paffages. The following is of a Woman, by which we may 
conclude, that if the virtuous Literati did not then appear, it was not becaufe there were 
none of them in the Empire. A Magiftrate, whofe Name was Wang ing, who had a Pott at 
fome Diftance from his own Country, died in extreme Poverty, leaving behind him a Son who 
was very young. His Wife, the Name of whole Family was Lz, foon after fet out on her.Return, 
carrying along with her the Bones of her Hufband, and leading her Son by the Hand. When 
fhe came to the Territory of Kay fong, fhe enter'd into an Inn, where the Landlord, not |know- 
ing what to think of a fingle Woman with a Child, refufed to give her Lodging. As Night drew 
on, the poor Woman begged very hard, and fhewed great Unwillingnefs to leave the Houfe. The 
Landlord lofing all Patience, took her by the Hand, and thruft her out of Doors. ‘Then lifting her 
Eyes to Heaven, the cried with a lamentableVoice,‘ Shall it then be truly faid, that being the Widow 
of Wang ing, 1 was touched by another Man?’ At leaft, I fhall not fuffer this unhappy Hand to 
difhonour my whole Body. When the had fpoken thus, fhe fnatched up an Ax, with which 
fhe gave herfelf fo fevere a Blow that the cut her Hand half off. The People who were pafling by, 
ftopt at this Sight, and all the Neighbourhood run to her: Some figh’d, fome wept, and others 
bound up the Wound. The Magiftrate being acquainted with her Story, procured her good Me- 
dicines, feverely punifhed the Inn-keeper, took care of the Patient, and told her Hiftory 
at the Court. Oh! with what Shame ought this fingle A@ion to infpire the Literati of 
thefe Times! 


(*) This is the Name of an Office or Profeffion; Pi figni- of a Lucky Day; the Succes of an Affair, &¢, 
fies the Confulting by Devination or otherwife, about the Choice (t) At the Beginning of the Han Dynaly. 


Hya 
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Hya tid having been depriv'd of thePof of (*) Kyumi, Ta yen, was put in hisPlace ; this laft was the 
Friend of 10 Minifters FO pi, Han ki, Fan chong yen, and of Ngew yang hew, who wa; 
Cenfor. They lived very intimately with one another, and with fome others like themfelves ; One of 
atbich was She-kyay, @ Man difintereficd, honeft, and zealous, but too free and bold in Criticizin 
and Cenfiering the Adtions of others, in his Verfis, which he wrote very prettily, Hya ff hee 
exafperated at a Piece of She kyay's, and difcontented at having loft bis Employment, afore 
the Emperor of a Cabal of certain People, who,’ as he faid, were link'd together againft any one 
whatfocver: He then particularly named Fan chong yen and Ngew yang hew. ‘The Emperor 
then addreffing bimfelf to th wf Minifters: “ Ihave frequently beard People talk, faid be, of Cabals 
formed by (+) mean Wretches, by bafe Souls, and Men without Merit and without Virtue: But do 
honeft Men who are in Place, and who have both Merit and Virtue, form their Cabals likewife 2 
Fang chong taking up the Difcourfe; Sir, faid he, when honeft People unite together and combine 
to do good, and principally to ferve you and promote the public Welfare, no Inconveniency can at- 
tend fitch an Union, which bas nothing in it, but what is both very good and very ufeful: A Prince 
ought to be very attentive to difcover thofe Engagements from Engagements which are both cri 
minal and dangerous.” Ngew yang hew being informed of what bad paffed, prefented to the Em- 
geror the following Difcourfe, 


IR: In all Times, Engagements equally honourable and virtuous, and Cabals unworthy and 
S dangerous, have been confounded together: In all Times, this Confufion has laid a Founda- 
tion for unjuft Accufations. Happy the Accufed, who, like us, are under a Prince, who is ca- 
pable to difcern Men of Worth and Probity from mean bafe Souls. A Prince of this Charadter 
foon perceives, that when the former unite, the Links of the Chain which binds them together 
are Reafon and Virtue, and its End is, the Public Good, He fees,.on the other hand, that the 
Union formed by bad Men, is founded only upon Intereft. But can this be called an Union} 
For my fhare, I believe no fuch thing fubfifts among them. Each of them has fome View 
either of Ambition or Avarice. While he thinks that he can be affifted by others, he appears at 
tached tothem; but when thefe Inducements ceafe, and greater come in his Way, thele Gen- 
tlemen are feen to deftroy, abandon, and betray one another mutually : Nay, tho’ they were allied 
by the neareft Tyes of Blood, nothing can bind them. Men of Honour don’t aé& thus: The 
Rules of the moft upright Reafon, and the ftricteft Equity, are what they propofe to themselves in- 
violably to preferve. Their chief Bufinefs lies in giving, every Day, new Proofs of their Zeal to the 
Prince they ferve: All they dread to lofe, is their Virtue and Reputation. Thete are their 
Maxims, thefe their Exercifes, and thefe their Intereft, Do they intend to endeavour to be- 
come more virtuous, and to prefs to Perfection? They keep in the fame Tract, they as it were 


~ march in Company, and mutually aid one another. Does it concern the Service of the Prince 


and State? Each of them, for that effect, contributes all he poffibly can, without ever relaxing 
or prevaticating: Such is the Union of Men of Honour, and fuch the Factions they form, 
Thus, by how much it imports the Prince to prevent, or to difperfe the Wicked, who are 
united only in Appearance, by fo much it is advantageous to him to cheri(h that fincere Union 
which among Men of Merit, fometimes forms the Love of Duty and Virtue, 

In the Time of the great Emperor Yau, the Officers of the Court were as it were divided into 
two Parties: One confifting of four bad Men, of which Hong quang was the worft : The other 
confifted of eight Ywen and eight Kz; that is to fay, of fixteen Perfons equally wife and virtuous, 
and perfe@tly united amongft themfelves. Yau banifhed the four bad Men, and joyfully cherifhed 
the Union of the fixteen good ones. Then every thing was in Order, and never was any Govern- 
ment more perfect, 

When Shun mounted the Throne, there were at his Court, at one time, Kau yu, Whan, Hew 
tf, Ki, 3c. in all 22 Perfons, and in the moft diftinguifhed Ranks, The Union amongft them 
was preat; they reciprocally efteemed, and praifed one another upon all Occafions. They con- 
tended who fhould yield to one another the higheft Rank. This fure was a great Party; Shun pro- 
fited by it. His Reign was happy ; and the Memory of his Government is celebrated to this Day. 

The Shu king fays, The Tyrant Chew had under him fome Millions of Men, but every diffe- 
rent Man had a different Heart. Vi vang advanced againft him with 3000 Men, but all thefe 
3000 had but one Heart. Under the Tyrant Chew, as there were as many Hearts as there were 
Perfons, there confequently were no Alliances nor Parties. The 3000 under Vz vang, having 
but one Heart, they may therefore be look’d upon as one great Party: To this fuppofed Party 1 
was, that Vii vang owed his Succefs. : 

In the Times of the later Han, while Hyen ti reigned, under the fine Pretence of Party and 
Cabal, all the Literati in the Kingdom were fearch’d out, feiz’d upon, and imprifoned. When 
the Rebellion of the Ye//ow Caps happened, all the Perfons of Zeal and Wildom being in Prifon, 
the Confufion was very great. The Court then opened its Eyes, repented, and fet at Liberty thele 
pretended Caballers. But this Repentance was too late ; for the Evil had gained fo much Ground, 
that it could admit of no Remedy. ; : 

Towards the End of the Dynafty Tang, the like Accufations were rencwed. This Abufe ftill 
encreafed, and under the Emperor Chau tong it grew exceffive: This Prince put to Death the 


very beft Men of his Court, for this pretended Crime, The Inftigators of this credilous ee 
UY 
(*) This was the Poft of the Head of tic Council of War. fies as is here tranflated, tho’ Svan literally fignifes Feige. aod 
(1) In the Chinefe ii is Sau jin which in the maia, fgni- Jin, a Man, 
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by his Order, caufed a great Nuraber of Men of Merit, to be drowned in the (*) yellow River ; 
joyning a poor Clench of Wit to what Cruelty, and faying, that thefe Gentlemen, who piqued 
‘themfelves fo much in being pure ‘and (t) unftained, ought to drink of thefe muddy troubled 
Waters. The Confequences of thefe Diforders were, that the Tang Dynafty ended. Let us re- 
capitulate all thefe Paffages of Hiftory. ‘ 

Among all the Emperors who have yet reigned, none of them had Subjects fo averfe from 
uniting, asthat bad Prince Chew, the laft of the ({) Shang. Every one of them minded only him- 
(elf; and this was owing to that Tyrant. Never did any Prince take more Precautions to 
keep good Men from uniting together than Hyen fi, the laft of the Han, did. He kept them all 
fhut up in very clofe Prifons. Never did any Prince treat Men who were united by Virtue, fo 
cruelly, as Chau t/ong, the laft of the Han, did. Thefe Princes therefore perifhed miferably, and 
Hines their Dynafties, No Court had ever Officers more united, than that of Shun. This Prince 
never thought proper to exprefs any Diflike at this, but employed every one according to his Capa- 
city: He had no Reafon to repent of this, And Pofterity, far from blaming, commends, and 
ever will commend him, for knowing how to diftinguith in this, as well as in all other things, be- 
twixt Men of Honour and groveling mean Souls. V# vang owed his Succefs and his Empire to 
the Union of 3000 Men, who all had but one Heart. When they who are united, how ever 

reat their Number may be, are Men of Honour and Probity; their Union isas advantageous to 
the Prince and the State, as it is agreeable to themfelves, I prefent to you thele Paflages of Hiftory 
as a Kind of a Mirror, wherein every Sovereign, in my Opinion, may difcern clearly enough, that 
which may be dangerous or ufeful in every Incident of his Life, 


Difcourfe of Chin hau to the Emperor Shin tfong, upon the principal Part of the Art of Governs 


ment. 


Ss! R; I moft refpeétfully tell you, that the great Art of Reigning confifts in rightly examining 
the true Doétrine of Antiquity; and in following it: In thoroughly underftanding and pene- 
trating into the Difference between Good and Evil ; and in knowing where the one begins, and the 
other ends; laftly, in rightly diftinguifhing betwixt Subjeéts who are loyal and zealous in Reality, 
from thofe who are only fo in Appearance. But when the Prince knows how to do all this, he 
mutt likewife poffefs a determined Refolution, and attach his Heart immoveably to Good with an 
upright Intention, If a Prince is not well founded in what is called the Principles of Reafon, 
Juftice and Equity; if he has not clear diftin& Notions of all thefe, he is fubjeét to lend an Ear 
to a thoufand bewitching Difcourfes, which eafily feduce him to take Bad for Good: And if his 
Refolution is not firmly determined, he will foon quit the Good he has already embraced. A 
Prince ought to lay it down as a Principle, never to deviate from the Maxims of our ancient wife 
Men. Let him propofe to himfelf, to imitate the Government of our ancient Kings, and not to 
hearken to the Maxims which the Corruption of latter Ages has, as it were, eftablifhed. Let him 
labour to perfect his own Underftanding : Let him put Confidence in deferving Perfons: Let him 
abfolutely,and without Regardtoany, banifh from all Employments, thofe who want either Honefty 
or Virtue. Let him advance and raife none to the firft Ranks, but Men of approved Wifdom. 
‘Thereby he may hope to revive the happy Times of our three anciensDynafties, But the great- 
eft Misfortunes of States, commonly proceed~fram {mall and infenfible Beginnings. You muft 
therefore poffefs a continual Attention, befides a firm “and determined Refolution: An Attention 
which never becomes habitual, but by exercifing it by little and little, tho’ with Conftancy. For 
this Reafon, our ancient Kings, even in the Time of their Diverfions and during their Meals, 
caufed fome Inftruétion to be read to them; and kept near their Perfons a Man of approved 
Honefty, who was capable to aid them in this Exercife; and thereby they became famous and 
virtuous Princes. Behold then, Sir, I {peak it with Refpe€t and Obedience to you; behold, what 
I with with regard to you. 

I with that your Majefty would make Choice of learned and virtuous Men, who being free 
from the Trouble of Employments, may entertain you in a manner that is agreeable, but proper 
tocherifh your Virtue. J with, out of all the wife Men in your Empire, that you would chufe 
thofe Perfons for Cenfors, who have the openeft Sincerity and firmeft Refolution: And give 
them to underftand, that you ferioufly recommend to them carefully to examine the Faults com- 
mitted in your Government, and the Abufes eftablifhed therein, in order to inform you of them 
with Freedom. Your Majefty, every Day thus acquiring Underftanding, will greatly ftrengthen the 
good Foundation which you have already laid; and in the End, fucceed in eftablifhing a Form 
of Government upon the noble great Rules of our Ancients, At prefent, we fee with Grief fre- 
quent Troubles arifing in the State: There are nothing but Robberies on all Sides. The Cor- 
ruption of Manners is grown to fuch a Height, that People now blufh at nothing. So that we 
may truly fay, that you do not exprefs a Value great enough for Virtue, and that you don’t fhew 
Ardour enough for true Wifdom. Make the Maxims of our ancient Sages your fole Study, and 
the Examples of our ancient Kings your Patterns, Apply yourfelf in good carneft to follow 
thefe Maxims and Examples, for that is the Means of procuring the Happinefs of your Subjects, 


(*} So named from the Colour of the Waters, which are Morality; Pa tfing quan, fignifies, an honeft difinterefled Mae 
much dyed by the Earth. giflrate or Officer. 

(1) An the Chinese it is Tang, or a pure char Water; Tfing (t) The Name of a Dynafty. 
fi, lignihes pure Water : This Expveffion is likewife ufed in 
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Ditcourfe of Wang ngan thé fo the Emperor Jin tfong, who fad reigned a long tim d neg le 
= the Affairs of Government: i ae aemeleeted 


IR: To judge by the Hiftory of paft Times, when a Reign is long, it is not enough 

that the Prince ig neither too violent nor too cruel, Fle muft have for his People a tender he 
ftant Compafiion, which renders him attentive to their Exigencies, otherwife, there frequently ha ° 
pens very fatal Troubles. The longeft Reigns that have happened fince the Days of the He 
were thofe of the two Vi ti; one, of the Dynafty of the Z/iz, the other of the Dynafty L aie 
Thefe two Princes had a great deal of Spirit and Capacity. In the Beginning of their Resor ‘ 
did great things; but as they had nota great enough Stock of 'Tendernefs for their People fee 
at length relaxed: Having neither Wars abroad, nor Commotions at home, they lived as it We 
from Day to Day, without thinking of what might happen, and above all things, they were far 
from imagining that they had ought to fear as to their own Perfons: Yet they had Difficulty 
to efcape the Fury of the Rebels, and had the Mortification to fee the Palace of ‘their Anceftors 
infulted and demolifhed ; Their Wives and Children in the greateft Want; Their Fields drenched 
in the Blood of their Subjeéts, and Hunger kill thofe who had fled from the Sword, What 
Grief was it for a good Son thus to fee his illuftrious Anceftors difhonoured, what a Grief was it 
toa Father, for fuch is a Prince with Regard to his Subjects, to fee his Cities and Fields filled 
with the Dead! They never imagin’d that any fuch thing would happen, They faw but too 
late, that thefe unforfeen Misfortunes were the Fruits of their Indolence. 

In effect, the Empire is as it were a fine Veffel equally large and precious: In order to preferve 
it in a fixed firm Situation, it requiresall the Force of the wifeft Laws. And in order to keep it 
fafe, it muft be committed to the Cuftody of the moft underftanding faithful Men. But f a 
Prince is not animated with the moft tender and conftant Love for his Subjeéts, he is in time 
weary’d out by the fatiguing Cares, which the Support of the Laws and the right Choice of his 
Officers require. Months and Years pafs without his giving himfelf any Trouble: And while he 
thinks only upen living quietly, Things appear to go on in their Channel: This Tranquility 
perhaps may laft for forme time, but it is difficult to prevent fatal Commotions from happening 
You, Sir, have a very penetrating Underftanding, with a great deal of Wifdom and Capacity : 
You likewife love your People; but I entreat you to confider, that you have now reigned for 
long time, and in order that you may not be expofed to the Fate of the three Princes I have men- 
tioned, your Love for your People muft animate you to fupport with Conftancy, thofe Cares that 
are neceflary for affuring their Quiet, and the Glory of your Reign. 

At prefent, the greateft Pofts fhould be filled with Men who are virtuous and capable ; and the 
Laws vigoroufly enfore'd ; yet they who rule, are the firft to wound them by Regulations incon- 
fiftent with them. Amongft your Officers there is a vaft deal of Diforder; and among your 
People a great deal of Mifery. ‘Their Manners areevery Day more and more corrupted: Abufs 
increafe; and in the mean time, your Majefty enjoying the Honours and Delights of a Throne, 
remain ina¢tive without minding the Choice of your Officers, and without informing yourtelf of 
what is requilite for mantaining or reviving good Order. As for me, I own that my Zeal does 
dot permit me to fee fucha Negligence without Grief and Uneafinels, nor even to wink at it, A 
Reign or a Life of this Kind, cannot be very lafting. The three Princes I have mentioned prov'd 
this; profit by their Misfortune, and don’t think you have done enough for fecuring the Repofe of 
your Empire for ever. ‘I dare fay that if you regard this; you will have always fome-what to do. 
Nay, I muft add, that if your Indolence continue much longer, I very much fear that it may coft 
you dear; and then, a ufelefs Repentance will avail you, as little as it did any of thefe three 
Princes, 

An (*) inveterate Difeafe, fays the Shu ding, requires a ftrong Medecine which is naufeous to 
take. I therefore intreat your Majefty to be lefs fenfible of the Naufeoufnefs of the Remedy, than 
of the Danger of the Difeafe, with which you are fo violently attack’d : Your Majefty having done 
‘me the Honour to call me near your Perfon, and to make me Superintendant of the Officers in 
your Train, I have a particular Obligation to watch over every thing that may wound the good 
Order of your Court, the Repofe of your State, or the Glory of your Reign. With thefe Views 
and from thefe Motives, I prefume to prefent you with this Remonttrance ; being perfuaded, that 
if your Majefty will ferioufly reflect upon what I have laid before you, you will perceive its Im- 
portance better'than any body elfe, and roufe yourfelf to the great Advantage of all your Empire. 


Extra of a DISSERTATION of the fame Minifier.. 


I N the Book from which thefe Pieces are taken, there is another of the fame Author, It isa 


Differtation wherein he handles the Queftion; Whether it is lawful for a Son to revenge his 
Father's Death with his own Hands? He pronounces in the Negative. To fuffer finch a thing, 
fays he, at a Time in which Laws are in Force, would be a great Diforder, Others before him, 
have handled the fame Subject, efpecially two famous Literati under the Tang Dynatty ; namely, 
Han-yu, and Lyew to hew. "They agree with Wang gan fhé, that Recourfe muft be had to _ 
the ‘Tribunals. Wang ngan fhc' propofes an Objection drawn from the Book Chun tfyit, which is 
alcribed to Confucius, and from a pretty ancient Book of Rites. In anfwer to thefe two Texts, 
he fays; That a Son’s being authoriz’d torevenge the Death of a Father with his own Hand, is to be 


only uaderftood of thofe Times, wherein the Empire being in Confufion and Diforder, no our 
coun 


(7) The Gisc2 Exprefion iterally is 3 The Medicine that door nat can@ > Patirat to owint, ayes ces irs 
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could be had to Magiftrates : ee objects that which is found in an apocryphal Collection 
of the Ordinances of (*) Chew hong, who was famous for his Wifdom and Equity. It is there faid, 
that a Son who kills the Murderer oft his Father, provided he immediately declares it to the Magi- 
ftrate, is not blameable. If, anfwers Wang ngan shé, therc are Magiftrates who are in a State to re- 
ceive and to hear him, why does he not rather apply to them for Juftice? No, there is no Appear- 
ance that this Regulation was made by Chew kong. Wang ngan fhd in the fame Differtation, 
taking it for granted, that it isa lawful thing, and cven a Duty, for a Son to with that his Fathers 
Death fhould be revenged; in the Conclufion puts the following Cafe. The Empire is in Con- 
fufion, the Laws have no Force; a Son purfues the Murderer of his Father; they who have the 
largeft fhare in the Commotions, and thereby have Power in their Hands, fupport the Murderer 
in fuch a Manner, that the Son cannot, without perifhing, revenge his Father’s Death. What 
fhall he do? Ought he to purfue the Dictates of that Revenge at the Price of his own Life, or to 
renounce his Revenge, that he may not leave (+) his Father without Pofterity. To have it 
in his Power to revenge the Death of a Father and not to doit, is inconfiftent with the Tender- 
nefs of agood Son. To revenge his Death, and thereby to extinguith his Pofterity, is directly 
contrary to perfect filial Piety. My Opinion however is, ({) that it is better to live and to bear with 
the Confufion, which the not revenging a Father's Death may Occafion ; but to cherifh in your 
Heart the Defire of revenging, if poflible without your own Death, the Death of your Father, 
This is all that depends on a reafonable Man. The Poffibillity of revenging or not revenging, 
depends on Zyex. To vanquifh yourfelf and to refpeét Tyen ; where is there any thing blameable 
in this? 


A Picture of Wang ngan fhé dy Su fyun, who feeing that Wang ngan thé of whom be had avery 
bad Notion, was rifing at Court, and was upon the Point of obtaining the firft Pofls, be compofed 
the Pithure of a Perfon, and fent it fecretly to Chang ngau tau who was in Poft, that be might 
give him to underftand, that it was of Importance that Wang ngan thé fhould not be raifed any 
higher, or become Minifter of State. 


N Affairs of this World, certain Effects follow certain Caufes fo naturally, that I think one 

may almoft infallibly fortell them ; tho’ no body but a Man who is out of the Queftion and 
entirely at his Eafe, can do it with Succefs. When the Vapours form a Circle round the Moon, 
every one fays, We fhall have Wind. When we fee Sweat upon the Stones, we are told it will 
tain. Whence does it proceed, that from thefe Caufes the moft Ignorant can conclude what the 
Effect will be: And that in the Affairs of Life, moft People, who are otherways very clear 
fighted, do not perceive the natural Connection between certain Effects and certain Caules? It is be- 
caufe Intereft or Fortune trouble us without: One Man has his Hopes, and an other his Fears. 
Prejudices, form’d by our Paffions, poffefs us within. We have an Inclination for one thing, and 
an Averfion for another. 

Formerly, Shan kyu ywen having obferved Wang yen, pronounced without any Scruple, that he 
would deceive the whole Empire and render the People unhappy. Quo fwen yang having exa- 
mined Lit Ai: If ever, {aid hey-this Man is advanced, it will be at the Expences of our Pofterity. 
O how much more furely may vores pronounce what the infallible Confequences of ad- 
vancing ({|)a certain Man will be! For in fhort, twearding to what Hiftory relates to us of Wan yeng, 
he wasa very dexterous Hypocrite, and had a certatn natural Air of Politenefs and Gentlefels, 
which he abuled, in order to furprize and gain thofe whom it was his Intereft to pizafe. He was 
a Rogue anda Cheat: But he was neither covetous nor malicious. Under a Prince lefs weak than 
Whey ti was, Wang yen could have occafioned no Trouble. 

As for Lit Ri, he was indeed a very bad Man, and capable of undertaking any thing: But he had 
neither Knowledge nor Politenefs. His Air, his Difcourfe, and his Manners, were every where for- 
bidding. No Prince, but one as weak as Ze ¢/ong, would have fuffer'd himfelf to be govern’d by 
a Man of fuch aCharaéter, From all this we may conclude, that the Predi€tions of Shan kyu 
Jwen and Quo fen yang, about Wang yen and Li ki, may yet appear not entircly infallible. 

At prefent a Man is raifed, who has continually in his Mouth the fineft Maxims of Confugius 
and Lau tf, but in his Conduét he follows the Example of (§) Quan chong; he has formed a 
Retinue of certain Literati, whofe Fortunes are difproportioned to their Ambition: They and he 
have in their Conferences, formed a particular Jargon of their own. They give one another new 
Names, and ftrive with one another, who fhall beftow the greateft Encomiums upon this School 
Mafter of theirs. A Man needs not ftick to fay, that Hyen jen ywen or Mong tf, are revived. 
Let us examine him a little nearer. At the Bottom he is a very bad Man, who conceals under 

certain 


(") The Regard which the Chineft have for their ancient S:a- Philofophy. Let us atk Wang nean ff: a Queflion: Tf van- 


ges, and their Books that are acknowledged as King, is fach, 
that when any thing containing in them, is clearly proved 
to be contrary to Reafon, they fay, that it mult not be attributed 
to thefe great Men. If any thing is found in their King that is 
plainly trifRing, they chufe to fay, that it isa Corruption of the 
Text, or an Addition of after Ages, rather then to allow that 
their King originally had any thing in it that is bad. {Is not 
this a much better Way of faving the Credit of their Canonical 
Books, than that of juilifying fuch Paffages, and maintaining the 
Doétrines contain'd in them to be good and rational? 

(+) This fuppofes that he is an only Son, and without Male It- 
fue. Tho? ang ngan fre does not expre(s this to be ule Cafe. 

(t) We here perceive the Superiority of Cliriflianity over 


quifhing ones felf fo, as even voluntarily to renounce the Defire 
of revenging a Father's Death. and to leave Vengeance to that 
which you call Ten, would rot be a more compleat Conquelt of 
yourielt, and thew greater Submiffion to what you call Tyen ? 
This Queflion would no doubt puzzle him : He would find this 
Dorine fublime: He would hardly fay, No. And if he be 
fincere, he will find where withal ro correét him. by attentively 
confidering ny Words. [If this DeArine be tJien in too Arik 
a Senfe, no Man fhould purfte a Criminal, Wickedaefs will 
abound, and penal Laws become ulclets. 

(i) Wan ren fhe. 

(8) The Miniller of Eben err, che King of %%, very fifi 
atharaficg the People. 
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certain Appearances, as muchas he poffibly can, a very extraérdinary Malice and Avarice I 
one Word, Wang yen and Li &, may be both found in onefind the fame Man. You may mules 
what we are then to expect. \ z 

As to his outfide Appearance : To wath ones Face, and to clean ones Cloaths, are Cares that ever 
one takes about himfelr; on the contrary, he affeéts a fordid Air, his Habits are Worfted, lis Den 
very near the fame with that of Dogs and Hogs. His Head looks always like that ofa Prifoner 
and his Face like that of a Man in deep Mourning. At every other Turn he is citing Sentences 
from our King, but is far from practifing them in his Conduét. It is ordinary enough, that a eee 
who againft common Senfe, and the moft reafonable Inclinations of Nature, {trikes into Singularity 
and an equivocal Outfide Appearance, is at ¢he Bottom a bad Man, and wants to difguife bimfelt 
This is the Method which I ya fou tyau and Key fang took, for infinuating them{elves at the Court 
of Fey, where they turned every thing upfide down. This too is the Path which this Perfon 
treads: Notwithftanding of the good Intentions of an equitable Prince who is zealous for good 
Order, and notwithftanding of the Capacity of a great and a wife Minifter, I fee him Teady to 
ftep into the higheft Honours which he has always in his Eye. If this thall happen, (I dare to fa 
this with a great deal more certainty, than what was formerly faid about Wang yen and Lit ki) y 
will be for the Curfe of the Empire. If he is ftopp'd on his Road, and banihed, the Generalit 
of Mankind who are not acquainted with him, will not fail to blame and to cry out on 
It is a Lofs, will they fay, he was a Man of Merit: Si _fywn has carried his Diftruft and Sufpici. 
ons too far. But if he continues to go on, and if he takes fome Steps that ftill remain for him 
totake; the Sufferings of the Empire will juftify my Prediétion. 1 fhall then be looked u On as 
a Prophet: but how fall a Confideration is this to a Man who has the Good of the Enibie ai 
Heart? 

Wang ngan fhé became Minifter of State: In the Collection from which thefe Pieces are taken 
there are a great many Remonttrances againft a Regulation invented by him, which tended to ruin 
the People: The Memory of this Regulation is curfed to this Day, fo that the Prediétion of Si 
fun was in fome Meafure juftified, 


Difcourfe of Yu tfing againf Auguries, and the Hiforians who relate them and cry them up. 


O W great Men were our ancient Kings! Their Words were as fo many Maxims which 
H might have ferved for Laws to all the World: And their A@tions as fo many Patterns to” 
all Ages: Yet notwithftanding the vaft Wifdom and Virtues of thefe great Men, they ftill 
diftrufted themfelves. They were afraid of relaxing and forgeting themfelves, In order that 
they might be kept in Exercife, or corrected in Cafe of Need, they had always an Officer amongit 
others of their Train, whofe Bufinefs it was to remark theirWords-and Aétions, to pafs an equitable 
Judgment upon them, and to tranfmit them to future Ages. Such was the principal Employ- 
ment of Hiftorians in their firft Inftitution, Their keeping the Regifter of Months and Days, 
in order to give Notice of the Times appointed for Ceremonies, was only an Acceffion to this 
Poft, The ancient Books contained the Words of our ancient Emperors, The Book which is 
entituled Tau £7, and that which is called Chun ¢/y%, the one of which was written at T/i, and 
the other at Z#, are Hiftories in which their Aétions and Difcourfes, their Conventions and Trea- 
ties, their Good and their Evil, their Succefs and their Mifcarriages, are all tranfmitted. 

As for Auguries and Omens, thefe Books pay no Regard to them. When we come down to 
the Hiftory ofthe Han, we find that they are collected and delivered with Care ; fometimes it was 
a kind of Chi, a fingular Plant of a reddifh Colour; fometimes it was a wild Goofe entirely 
White, here it was a Spring of {weet Wine, and there a fugar’'d Dew. Under one Reign, fome 
extraordinary Cloud was remarked. Under another, an antique precious Vafe was found. All 
this was attributed as the Effect of the Virtue of the reigning Prince, or as a certain Prefage of 
his Succefs, Never did wife wholefome Antiquity look upon a Hiftory as being defective, for not 
containing any thing of this Nature. And if the Author of a Hiftory amufes himéelf in collect- 
ing thefe kind of Affairs, he certainly deviates from the original Defign of Hiftory. 

As for me, I fay that the -Happinefs or Unhappinef& of States depends on Virtue and Vice, and 
noton thefe pretended good or bad Auguries. That which rendered the Reign of Yau famous, 
was the Union which he eftablifhed among his Neighbours, and the good Intelligence he prornot- 
ed among the different Kingdoms. Shun could diftinguith from among his Officers, and banith 
from his Court, four bad Men; and could employ fixteen others equally able and virtuous. By 
this he principally prov'd himfelf to be the worthy Succeffor of Yau. Yu knew how to drain off 
the Waters, and to prepare the Grounds for Culture. This made him famous, and rendered him 
the Succeffor of Shun. The Profperity of Ching tang was owing to his uncommon Charity. 
The hereditary Virtue, which had for many Generations fubfifted in the Family of the Chew, 
dire€ted him upon the Throne. Can it be denied, that thefe Emperors independent of good 
Omens, were very wile Princes, and reigned happily ? On the other Hand, (*) Quey ruined himfelf 
by his intolerable Pride and Qupid Expences. (+) Sin by his tyrannic Cruelty, (£) Li vang by his 
Exactions, and (t) Yew vang by his Luxuries, made themfelves odious and contemptible. In- 


dependently of all Prodigies or bad Omens, thefe Princes always were, and always juftly _ a 
: ; reckone: 


(*) The tat Emperor of the Dynafly Hya, he wis commonly commonly named Cheav. ote 
named Kye. ({) Two bad Princes of the Dynafty, named Chew. Under 
(ty The lat Emperor of the Shang or Jog Dynafty, IIewas whom the Dynafly went to decay. 
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reckoned Men without Capacity, and their Reigns, which were full of Trouble and Confufion, 
will be always held in Deteftation. ; 

It is faid, that in the Times of the Shang under Kau tfong, Mulberry-Trees and Rice were (een to 
grow fpontaneoully in the Palace: That this Prodigy was interpreted, as being very unfavourable ; 
and the People were frightned with it. And yet that Emperor retrieved this Dynafty, which was 
going to decay. Under King kong the Prince of Song, Altrologers tells us, that two Conftellati- 
ons were feen to mingle. Notwithftanding of the frightful Appearance of thefe Omens, it was 
to King kong, that the State of Song owed its Repofe and Security. This isa Proof, that when a 
Prince has the Wifdom and Virtue that is requifite to the Rank he poffeffes, thefe monftrous 
Events can never hurthiin. Ngay kong the King of Li caught a (*) Unicorn, and notwithftand- 
ing of that good Omen, that Prince being expelled out of his State, was obliged to take Refuge 
in the Kingdom of (+) “cy. Under Ping ti it was faid, that the ({) Fong whang were heard to 
fing; and Wonders were expected from this; yet Vang pwen ufurp'd the Throne, and interrupted 
the Han Dynafty. This proves, that if a Prince is without Underftanding and Virtue, it is in 
vain for him to flatter himfelf with what is called happy Prefages. 

Ic is true, that Confugius in the Chun t/yi, has pointed out the Eclipfes of the Sun, the Earth- 
quakes, the finking in of Mountains, the falling of Stars, and the Birth and Changes of certain 
Infedts. But this did not procced from his loving to collect extraordinary things, or to fwell his 
Book : His Defign was to induce the Princes, to enter into themfelves at the Sight of thefe Prodi- 
gies, and to excite them by Means of the Dread thereof, to correét their Vices, to cultivate Virtue, 
and to re-eftablith good Order in the Empire. Befides, that he might not be fufpeéted of fuppof- 
ing the Happinefs or Unhappinefs of States, and the good or bad Succefs of Princes to depend on 
thefe Events, he exprefsly finifhed his Book with the Difafter of Ngay dong, under whom an (§) 
Unicorn had appeared. Yu tfing then relates certain Paflagcs of the Hiftory of the Han,-and 
deplores the Blindnefs of fome Princes in this Point. In fhort, one of the I:mperors of the Dy- 
natty Han, declared againft thefe Auguries, and publickly blamed the Officers of the Provinces, 
who prognofticated happy Prefages. As this Talent became again in Ufe under the Dynafty 
Song, Yu tfing exhorts the Prince to abolith them, and to found the Happinefs of his Reign upoa 
Virtue, and the Love of his People. 


The 7th of theYears named(a) Hining, Chinkyé having had aCommiffion in the Provinces, and having 
been an Eye Witne/i of the People's Mifery, painted down what he had feen upon a Sheet of Paper 
inorder to prefent it to the Emperor: Wang ngan thé who was then Prime Minifler, knew very 
well, that this Mifery of the Sep was attributed to the new Regulation of which he was Au- 
thor: On this Account, be did all be could to flop the Advices that were given at Court. Chia 
kyé uféd a Stratagem, and conveyed his Sheet to the Emperor with the following Difcourle. 


S IR; Imy €elf have feen the Ruin which the Grafs-hoppers made laft Summer. There have 
been great Droughts throughout all the Autumn andthe Winter. The End of the Spring is 
now come, and yet the leaft Rain has not fallen. The great Draughts has ruined the Corns, It 
has hindered the fmaller Graina,,eyen the Peafe, to be fown. The Price of Rice is exorbitant, and 
every Day encreafes, All the Worldtesnclancholy and glarmed. Out of ten of your Subjects, 
there are nine who believe they have reafon ¢& fear, that they fhall very foon die of Mifery. Thus, 
without any Regard to the prohibitory Edits, their young Trees have been cut in the Spring. 
They have fithed in all che Rivers and in all the Lakes, Every one of your Subjects endeavour 
to find wherewithall, to pay your Officers who dun them, and how they fhall buy a (|}) 
Shin of Rice, Thus the Trees are ruined in the Country, and the fifhing which is hindered 
from propagating, is deftroyed in the Lakes and the Rivers, Befides the Barbarians infult China. 

What is the Caufe of thefe Diforders? No other, except that your Officers at the Court and in 
the Provinces, do not follow Virtue and Reafon as the Rules of their Condue&t. Alas! Nothing 
is more eafy and more common, then to open a Way to great Calamities, But nothing is more 
difficult or more rare, than to perceive their Approach at a Diftance. They are like Storms that 
from almoft infenfibleCaufes, form and {well by degrees, but pour forth all of a fudden with an un- 
controlable Rapidity, and a reftlefs Violence. When Blood runs in Rivlets over the Fields, then 
the moft Stupid can cry out, All is lof! Terrible Misfortune! Difmal Difafter! Wifdom confitts 
not, in deploring thefé Accidents when they happen, but in preventing their Caufes by effectually 
forefecing them, and by averting the Evil whether it threatens, or if it actually has begun. 

The Evils which I have laid before you are not paft Remedy. I only beg your Majefty not to 
lofe Time, but immediately to open your Treafures and your Granaries, for the Relief of the Mi- 
ferable, and above all things, toannull thefe burdenfome Regulations which are the modern Inven- 
tions of your Minifters, but far frorn being fuggefted by Wifdom and Virtue. By thefe Means, 
you, anfwering the Intentions of Tyen, may hope to caufe the Irregularities of the Seafons to 
cafe, to draw down plentiful and propitious Showers, to reftore Life to your expiring People, 
and for many Generations to fecure the Happinefs and Glory of your Family. 

It is commonly faid, that is is of Importance, that a Prince and the Officers who govern under 
him, fhould muturally know one another tothe Bottom of the Heart. How different is it now- 


Vor. I, 7C a-days! 
(") The Chinese call it Ks ding. (8) The Unicorn or the Ki finz, for it ts doubtful if the Uni- 
(+) The Name of a Kingdom. corns underitood by thefe Words. 

({) A Creature that is famous, and perhaps fabulous. Some (} Lhe Name of a Meafure, and is fufficient for to fervea 


Ew opzans have tranflated it Eagle, Man who has not hard Labcur fora Day. 


(a) Thatis, che 7th Year of Chin tfang. 
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a-days! Notwithftanding of my weak Abilities, I fee in your petajetty, a Heart full of paternal 
Tendernefs for your People. Ever fince your Acceffion to the Whrone, you have given a thoufand 
fhining Inftances of this. Of the feveral Meafures propoled lo you, you have many times em- 
braced that which was moft favourable for your People; and you have nothing fo much at Heart, 
as the Lives and Properties of your Subjects, You defire that they may live longer and happier, 
if it be poflible, than the Subjects of Yau and Shun ever did: That is your Ambition ; and not to 
ftuff your Coffers, and to heap up more Wealth than there is in all the Empire befides. Doubt. 
lefs you are far from valuing yourfelf upon a thing fo unworthy of a wife Man and a good Prince, 

But your Officers, both at Court and in the Provinces, either have not penetrated, or would not 
enter into the retir’d Sentiments of your Heart: Among them there is nothing but Exadtions, Pu- 
nifhments and Cruelties. Your People, who are fubjeétto Tyen and to you, are reduced to the ut. 
moft Extremities. Your Officers who are the Caufe, fee all this coolly and calmly, without ap 
plying the leaft Relief thereto. You being fuch as] know you to be, and they being of the 
Character } have painted, what can we expect from fuch an oppofite Refemblance? 

I don’t know what your Officers pretend. What I know is, that they are every Day falling 
upon new Expedients in the Art of Ways and Means of amafing Riches, in which they follow 
no other Rules but their own Humour and Caprice. At this, I fay within myfelf; Have there then 
been unhappy Ages and Reigns, without virtuous or able Perfons? Mutt this be attributed to 
the Prince’s bad Choice of Minifters, or to their own ill Government. In happy Antiquity, private 
Perfons of all Ranks, Men and Women, even to the Workmen in the Fields, and the Cutters of 
Wood, were Zealous for the State. Each endeavoured to affift his Prince in the beft Manner he 
could. At prefent, Zeal is wanting even in the Body of the Cenfors. They are all Dumb: 
or if any of them fpeak, it is with the View of providing for his own Safety, by excufing 
himéelf from a Poft which he has not the Courage to fulfill worthily ; while your Minit- 
ters with infatible Avarice, purfue what is called Intereft, in fo bafeand unworthy a Manner, that 
there is not a Man of Wifdom or Virtue in the Empire, who has the Jeaft Correfpondence with 
them or will even fpeak to them as they pafs by. 

Is this to be attributed to the Times? Is this to be attributed to your Majefty? When I would 
attribute it to the Times, my Memory immediately inftruéts me that Yau and Shun had a Whan 
Kz, and fuch others: That Ching tang and Ven vang had an I and Lyu : That under the Dynalty 
Han and Tang, all the good Princes had virtuous zealous Officers: That there were Men of the 
fame Charaéter ever fince the Beginning of your Dynafty, under your illuftrious Anceftors: That 
there had been feen in feveral Times, the fame Correfpondence betwixt the Prince and his Mini- 
fters, as there is betwixt the Heart and the Members in the Hungan Body. It was an admirable 
Concert regulated by the Voice of the Prince. All confpired together for the Good of the State. 
And in all the State, fuch a perfeét Correfpondence was fenfible. Under your Reign, Things arc 
otherways ; you are all Elemency and Gentlenefs, and your Minifters the Reverfe. 

If this cannot be attributed to the Difference of the Times, it muft proceed from your Majefty 
not following a good Method in the Choice of your Servants, and in the Manner of your Go- 
vernment; this requires your Attention: It concerns the Intereft of your Ioufe to make a better 
Choice, and to keep a ftri€ter Hand over thofe you chufe. A Perfon who accidently and occa- 
fionally receives a Meal from another, teftifies his Gratitude, of which he is void for his Father 
who has maintained him for fo many Years. This Abufc is frequent enough among the meaneft 
People. At prefent, it is feen to prevail among the Minifters of the firft Rank. Ii is a received 
Maxim, that Prince and People ought to look upon themfelves as Father and Son. With much 
more Reafon ought thefe Minifters and other great Officers, whom the Prince diftinguifhes by 
large Penfions, and by fuperior Honours, to fhow him the Gratitude and Zeal of dutiful Sons. 
But what do we fee? On the one Hand, a Prince full of Goodnefs, and jealous of the Happinels 
of his State: On the other, Officers, who being fatisfied with living upon their Appointments, 
look upon their Prince not as their Father, but as a Stranger or a Paffenger, and are equally indiffe- 
rent with Regard to the Evils that afflié, or the Dangers that threaten, the State. Is any thing 
more deplorable than this? Some fay, for the Excufe: I confine my felf within my own Sphere; I 
acquit my felf of my own Office; I am not concern'd, and it is none of my Bufinefs to be troubled 
about any thing elfe. Wretched Excufes! It is true, that there are different Ranks and Pofts about 
a Court; but each, in his refpective Station, as a good Son owes his Prince, all the Zeal and 
Loyalty he can pay him, to be defective in any thing of this Kind, is worfe than one’s difoblig- 
ing a fuperior Officer by doing his Duty ; and what are all the Advantages he can reap from 
his Favour with Men, when put in the Ballance with the Misfortune of offending (*) Whang tyen® 

For my Share, I fee well, that in certain Palaces almoft as much refpeéted, and more powerful 
than yours, theAdvice I give you, would have been taken as an Infultand Rafhnefs, I know to what 
Texpofe my felf: But ten thoufand Deaths, (hall not daunt me: Behold, what encourages me. 
‘Tyen and his Orders, which are above all, claims my Refpeét ; the Honour of my Prince and 
his Family, which is next to yen, my Zeal; and the People, who are next to the Prince, 
my Compaflion: Were I to be cut in Pieces; What am I to be fpar’d on fuch an Ocrahion: 
An Infect is crufh’d ; and who values it? : 

Tam return’d from executing a Commiffion, which oblig’d me to travel through a gol 
‘Number of the Provinces, through which your Troops have march’d. A Man, in feeing te 
State in which the People arc, would be apt to fay, that there is not a Perfon in the E:m- 
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pire who is charg'd with the Cake of them, for any who is in the leaft touch’d with thefe 
Calaniities. Husbands hire out the’) Wives; Fathers fell their Children ; the neareft Relations 
feparate and difperfe abroad on all Quarters. Every thing in the Field is ruin’d: ncither the 
Mulberry nor the Fruit-Trees are {gar’d. ‘The Havock is irreparable. Many pull down their 
Houfes, and fell the Materials out in Parcels. One Man is harrafs'd for Money, another for 
Gain. But the moft mercilefs Creditors are your Officers and their Commiffaries. The poor 
People tanguith under their Oppreffion. One cannot view fo much Mifery without having 
his Heart rent. I don’t fpeak by Hearfay : I have feen all I lay before you: I put every thing 
down, on the very Day it happen’d, in my Journal; and from thefe Journals, wlien put toge- 
ther, I have drawn upa Sketch in which itis all reprefented. As I have put nothing in it but 
what I have feen, your Majefty may judge that what my Draughe contains, is not the Hundrcth 
Part of what has paft ; tho’ I doubt not but what it contains will be more than fufficient to 
touch your Majefty, to draw Sighs from your Breaft, and Tears from your Eyes, But what 
would “be your Grief if you faw what pafles at a greater Diftance, where, as I am informed; 
the Mifery is yet greater. I join this Supplication to my Sketch; I beg your Majefty to examine 
both the one and the other; if, after mature Deliberation, you (*) execute what I propofe, and 
if in the Space of ten Days it does not rain, order my Head to be cut off, as being a Man dil- 
refpectful to Zyen, and undutiful to his Prince: but if, in effect, you fhall reap Advantage from 
my Advice, I fhall be fo far from expeéting any Reward, that I fhall always look upon my {elf 
as culpable, for having prefum’d to aét out of my Sphere. 

Chin tfong having recciv'd this Draught and Supplication, examin’d therii without fhewing them 
to any Body, fending up frequent and heavy Sighs; then putting thefe Writings in his Sleeve, 
he (hut himfelf up in the innermoft Part of his Palace, getting no Sleep for a whole Nighe. 
Next Morning he iffued out his Orders conceived in eighteen Articles, which perfectly anfwer'd 
what Ching kyé had propofed; and caufed great Acclamations of Joy and Gratitude among 
the People. Chin tong, when he iffued out that Order, publifed a Declaration, wherein with 
a great deal of Modefty he excus'd himfelf, and preffed his People to advife him. On the third 
Day a very plentiful Shower fell, which reach’d a great Way round. The Minifters entering 
in order to congratulate the Emperor, he fhew’d them the Supplication, and the Sketch of 
Ching kyé: To this he added a Reprimand, for which they thank’d him upon their Knees, 
Wang ngan fhé fome Days after fought Leave to be retire. People knew very well why, and 
who had been the Informer againft him. Thus Ching Ay? was expofed to all the Creatures of 
Wang ngan foe. They difcover’d that the Addrefs, with which he had convey’d his Advice to 
the Emperor, was, to fend a Courier in the Manner of the (+) 2% ¢/é, who were inftigated to 
demand Juttice. Ching kyé loft his Poft, was fent as Magiftrate to Ing chew, and the Impofts 
foon retur’d. 

In the Collection from which thefe Pices are drawn, after that which I have juft now tran- 
flated, there follows one of Si /hé prefented to the fame Emperor (+) Chin tong. Sil fhé goes 
a good deal more roundly to work with him than Ching kyé did. This Difcourte is divided into 
three Points. In the firft he proves, that the Prince can have no Strength, but in the A ffec- 
tions of his Subjects. He then eee to doall that he could to gain them. All this Point 
turns on the fame Matter upon which Chit 4y¢ has touched, namely, the new Impofts, and 
the new Regulations invented by Wang ngan fhé. In the the fecond Point, Si /be exhorts 
Chin tfong to promote good Morals and Virtue in his Empire. He fays, that upon this, 
more than upon all his Wealth, depends his Force and Continuance upon the Throne. He 
proves this by Hiftory, One of the Means above others he propofes is, to remove from Potts 
all Men, who tho’ they had Capacity, wanted Virtue. This is always levelled at Wang ngan 
jhe, and to fuch others. The third Point is upon the Maintenance of the Laws: He makes 
this principally reft upon the Ufcfulnefs of Remonftrances. On this Head he bewails, that 
the Tribunals eftablifhed throughout all Ages are now become mute: He then acquaints the 
Prince that a formidable Authority intimidates them: This is fpoke againft the Minifters, and 
and particularly againft Wang ngan fhe. He exhorts the Prince to fupport the Authority and 
Liberty of thefe Tribunals, to fill them with Men of Weight and Authority, whofe Under- 
{tanding may be ufeful to him, and whofe unfhaken Firmnefs may keep the Minifters in Awe. 
As we have feen thefe Affairs treated of in feveral Difcourfes, and as this of Si fhe’ is long, I 
only given the Contents of it, without tranflating it. 


Some Advantages which the Emperor Chin tfong bad gain'd over a netghouring Nation had put bim 
into the Humour of making War. Chang fang ping, who was in Poff, refolu'd to diffwade him 
Jrom it by a Remonfirance. As he did not write well bimfelf, be apply d to SO thé, who drew 
up for bim the following Piece, 


S TR, The Love of War and of Women are two Paffions which appear very different from 
one another : They however have been compar’d, and at leaft refemble each other, in fo far 
as, that the Latter in many Refpects hurts the Health, and cuts fhort the Life of a Prince who 
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is tainted with its in like manner, the former many Wayé injures the State, which mug 
infallibly perifh when its Prince abandons him{clf to this PPion, Our antient and wile Kings 
never made War but when they were indifpenfably oblig'd fto do it. If they gain'd an Ad- 
vantage over their Enemies, the Fruits of their Victory werexa long and a happy Peace. And 
if they came by the worlt, their Lofles were not of fuch Confequence as to reduce them to 
Extremities. Different Meafures were purfued in Times more modern. Our Princes then 
wantonly made War, only becaufe fuch was their Will. Thus whether Succefs or Difaters 
attend it, War is always a very pernicious Thing. Are they victorious? The bad Confequences 
of War don’t fail to break out, tho’ perhaps later, yet not lefs fatally. Are they vanquith'd ? 
Their Defeat always has very terrible Effects, but neverthele(s not fo( ||) dangerous as thole that 
commonly attend a Courle of Victories. 

A wile Prince who has gone to the Bottom of this Truth does not fuffer himfelf to be hor- 
ried away with the Ardor of fignalizing himfelf by his Exploits, nor even to tempt his Fortune 
by the Hopes of a Victory, tho’ almoft certain. He attentively weighs the Evils of War, and 
never refolves upon it but as the laft Tentative. Is a hundred thoufand Men brought into the 
Field? Every thing is in Motion. Large Sums are every Day expended, Millions of Familics 
harraifed, the Cofters and Granaries of the Prince drain’d, the People impoverifh'’d, and Cold 
and Hunger prevail. People affemble, they fteal, they pillage, and {pread Alarms and Con- 
fulion throughout all the Empire. The Dying, the Wounded, the Sufferers, break out in 
Murmurs againft the Prince, and bring upon him, as a Chaftifement, Inundations, Droughts 
and fuch like Plagues, Sometimes thefe are occafioned by a General, who being at the Head 
of an Army, who he knows is devoted to him, puts what Value he has a mind upon his 
Services. Sometimes by the Subalterns and Soldiers, who being check’d, difband or rebel. In 
fhort, War draws along with it a thoufand and a thoufand Inconveniences: and the Curfes of 
fo many innocent People who fuffer by it, cannot fail to affeét the Prince who loves it, and 
thofe who advife him to it. How many Princes either paffionately fond of War, or (06 ealy 
in engaging in it, have proved this by their Misfortunes, 

Do not let us, in God’s Name, fpeak of thofe who have perith’d by fhameful Defeats, con- 
fider only to what they, whom Victory feems to have followed, have been reduc’d by their 
Succefs. Shi whang becoming Emperor by the Deftruction of fix Kingdoms, into which China 
was at that Time divided, wanted to puth his Conquefts further. He attack’d (*) Ha and 
Ywé: What the Empire fuffer'd in fupporting thefe Wars is inexpreffible. Shi whang was 
obftinate, and extended the Bounds of his Empire, a good deai beyond what our three famous 
Dynafties poffefs'd. But when he died he left Things in fuch a Situation, that the Mold about 
his Tomb was fcarce dry when Eu/ fhi, his Son and Succeffor, loft his Empire and Life at 
once. 

Under the Han Dynafty, Vi ¢i being willing to make his beft of what Ven i and King ti 
his Predeceffors had faved, and of the Plenty which their Reign had introduced throughout all 
the Empire, undertook great Wars, After having fubjeéted and fubdued the (t) Hyong nit in the 
North, he attack’d and fubdued a great many other Kingdoms towards the Weft. Every Year 
brought about fome new Enterprize, and almoft always a new Succels, At laft, in the Year 
named Kyen ywe, the fatal Confequences of thefe Wars broke out: More than one Che hew 
(§) began to ftir in the Empire. Thefe Troubles lafted for thirty long Years, and cut off great 
Numbers of People. There happen’d on Account of fome Sorceries, a remarkable Mifunder- 
ftanding between the Emperor and his Son; a Mifunderftanding which made Seas of Blood 
ftream through the Capital of the Empire, ruined the young Prince, and deeply affected his 
Father. Vé ti indeed bethought himfelf, and grew more moderate and repented, But it was 
too late, for he had {pent too many Years in War and Confufion. . 

Ven ti, the Founder of the Dynafty Swi, was no fooner Mafter of what lyes toward the 
South of (+) Kyang, than he undertook feveral Expeditions againft the Barbarians, Yeng ti, 
his Son and Succeffor, vigoroufly purfued them: He reduced powerful Kingdoms, and ren- 
der’d himéelf very formidable abroad; but the Poople at home being overburdened detefted and 
curfed him: He gave Occafion to Rebellions on all Sides ; and thefe Troubles foon put an End 
to this Dynafty. J 

(4) Tay tfong having, with a farprizing Rapidity, fubdued Ti gue, Kau chang, Tu yu, and 
other Countries, wanted to fignalize himfelf by fome Exploit ftill more remarkable: He then, 
without any Neceffity, undertook the War againft Lyau tong ; he marched in Perfon into 
the Korea, where he was unfuccefsful, and from whence he return’d with Shame. Thefe 
Wars which he had begun, were ftill more unfeafonably purfued under the Emprefs U, whole 
bad Condué had well nigh ruin'd the Tang Dynafty. ay t/ong was a Prince whom all the 
World allows to have had eminent Qnalifications : To himfelf he was fevere ; to others, gentle, 
kind, liberal, and indulgent; and yet he was very near falling into the Hands of his Enemies. 
His Pofterity, immediately after him, was in great Danger of being ruin’d: Let it not be faid, 
that their being fav’d was owing as a Reward to his Virtues: We onght to fay, that their 
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Dangers were to be attributed as°a Punifhment of his wantonly making War. Let us return 
to tie Point. — = 

Vit ti and Tay tfang loved Wake As thee Princes, in other Refpedts had many great and 
amiable Qualifications, their milffary Expeditions did not entirely ruin them, Sci whang ant 
Ven ti, likewife undertook great Wars: As in other Refpedts, they were crucl and deteftuble, the 
fudden Extinétion of their Race was the Fruit of their Victories and Conquelts. Always when 
I fall upon thefe Paffages of our Hiftory, I thut the Book, and diflolve in Tears: So much am I 
touched to fee that Princes, who had fo many great Qualifications, fhould be ( grofly mittaken. 
O how much had it been to be wifhed, on their own Accounts, that thefe four Princes had firtt 
met with fome remarkable Check; that thereby being difgufted at War, they might have been 
afraid to be again engag’d in it! Such a Check in this relpect, would have been highly for theirAd- 
vantage. Unhappily for them, they fucceeded in their Enterprizes. This Succefs warm'd them with 
an Ardour after Fame and Conque(t, but blinded them with Regard to all the Confequences: 
And this makes me fay, that if our Princes are victorious, the fatal Confequences of War are 4 
little flower in their Advances; yet they are not lefs pernicious in their Effeéts: But when they 
are conquercd, the melancholy Effcéts of their Defcats are commonly I¢fs dangérous, I beg that 
you would weigh this well. 

Sin tfong, a good natur’d peaceable Prince, who loved his People very much, reigned for a long 
Time, without ever once thinking of War. Under his Reign, Arms were encrufted with Ruft. 
This long Peace rendered the Generals and othcr Officers of War, idle and negligent. Yicen baie 
wanted to take Advantage of this Negligence. He invaded Yen ngan, King ywen, Ling fii, and 
other Countries with a great Army. The Troops that oppos'd that Rebel, were defeated three of 
four times. Notwithftanding of. thefe Loffes and the great Levics which they were oblig’d to 
make, not the leaft Murmur was heard all over the Empire. The War was happily finifhed, and 
without any bad Confequences,; how happened this? Becaufe they knew their Prince, and that 
he loved Peace. It was becaufe Tyen ti and Qyey fhin faw much clearer than the People, that 
this was no War fet on Foot by Avarice, Ambition, or Caprice, but pure Necefiity. 

Tyen has given you a great deal of Courage, and a lage extent of Genius, You have it in View 
to increafe the Wealth and Strength of the Empire. Scarce was you fated on the Throne, when 
you was {een to be curious about fine Arms, and anxious to be well ftor’d with them. The 
neighbouring States, and your Subjects being hecedful of your Actions and Words, concluded, that 
your Inclinations were for War. Your Minitters then thought this as well as the others, But 
whether that they were more ignorant or lefs zealous, they touk no Care wifely to oppofe thefe 
growing Inclinations: Far lefs did the (*) Kyza/. The Cenlors themfelves were filent, and did not 
give you the leaft Advice on this Head. Thus your warlike Inclinations gather'd Strength without 
any Oppofition, Swe kyang and Whan kyang, Mcn naturally reftlefs, next came in Play: Thele 
propos'd to you feveral Expeditions, as being advantagious and worthy of yourlelf ; fome othcrs 
of their Creatures approved of thefe Deligns. War was made, your Country exhaufled by 
fupporting it, and you were frequently defeated. In fhort, the Wars in the Years Keag Wag and 
King li, which have always been deplored, were not near fo deplorable as thefe. Tyen was irritated, 
the People exafperated, the Soldie “the Frontiers difcontented, the Court tumultuous and a- 
larm’d; and your Majelty was reduced for whol: Montht; to nike orily one Meal a-Day, and 
that too, pretty late. Behold in what thele Expeditléns, from which you promifed yourfelf fo 
much Advantage and Glory, ended. Whence proceeded this? It was becaufe you yourfelf fought 
for War, without being oblig’d to make it; and your Troops were le{s animated againft the Enc- 
my than againft you. 

Afflicting as thefe Loffes were, on the one Hand, it was on the other, a fingular Favour which 
W bang tyen did you in confideration of your Anceftors, by making you reenter into yourfelf. Alas! 
The Favour was ufelefs to you, You got about you fome Men of triffling Capacities, unable to 
go tothe Bottom of Matters. Their flattering Difcourfes and Inclinations, allowed you to fee 
nothing in thefe Defeats, but the Shame attending them. You was pofitive to wipe all that away 
by fome Victory. Thence proceeded the Expeditions of Hi ho, Mey (han, and Yu li. “They 
indeed fucceeded better than the Former; but can thefe Wars be deemed fuccefsful, which occafi- 
oncd the Death of fo many Perfons of all Ages, drain'd your State, exhaufted your tributary 
Princes, and whofe whole Fruit confifts in the Poffeflion of certain ufelefs Lands, and the 
empty Name of Conqueror. 

Dazled by the falfe Luftre of this Reputation, without reflecting upon the real Evils which 
thefe Wars had occafioned, you undertook a new War againtt (+) Ngan vi. The Expence for 
the Convoys was extravagant. A prodigious Number of Men died in the Averages. Your Ar- 
my of 100,000 Men, while you were heaping up Amunition and Provifions, was ruined by 
Sicknefs before they came in Sight of the Enemy. This unexpected Misfortune feemed to have 
cooled you warlike Ardor, But that Paffion foon revived. Behold another Army in the Field : 
Your Troops under the Condudt of Li-byen, had fome Advantages; and your Majefty was in 
Raptures at it, You ordered them to advance, and it appeared, that that at the Bottom of your 
Heart, you looked pon thefe neighbouring States as a fare and an ealy Conqueft, 

Lhe Defigns of Tyex are difficult to fathom, As for me, I refpeét and dread them. When 
in a whole Campaign your Army fights one pitch’d Battle, and comes off vidtoricus, Couriers im-= 
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mediately fly about, and you fend Advices of your Victory ovet all. The great Officers of your 
Court crowd to give you Joy of your Victory in Writing, as mfuai. They ftrive who fhall mac. 
nify the Succe(s moft, and who fhall beft turn a Complement fo pleafe you, 8 

In the mean time, a great Number of your Subjects, whofe Lives the Sword has cut off lve 
dead on the Field of Battle, ‘Che Ways are full of People who faint under the Fatigues of the 
Convoys. Your People ina great many Places, being overburthen’d with their Subfidies and the 
Cruclty of the Collectors, abandon their Dwellings, and wander up and down. Hufbands (ell 
their Wives, and nothing is feen overall theCountry, but People who are all pale, emaciated, and 
ready to hang themfelves in Difpair, Here a poor old Man weeps over a Son, who was the fle 
Support of his gray Hairs. There, a Son bewails the Lofs of a Father, to whomthe War had 
hindered him from paying the moft effential Duties. On one Hand is an Orphan, and on the 
other 2 Widow, who fends up the moft wofull Cries, Your Majefty neither hears nor fees an 
thing of this Kind. y 

It is almoft like your Meals, in which you arc fometimes ferved with Beef, Mutton, or other 
well dreft Meats, and you eat heartily: But if before your Meal, you were to {ee thofe Animals 
under the Hands of the Butcher, firft to bellow and defend theméflves, then to yeild to Force, be 
knock’d on the Head, and have their Throats cut; then ftretch’d on the Table, mangled a 
hack'd in Pieces: Notwithftanding of all the dreffing that could be given them, when they are 
ferved up to your Table, the Knife and Fork would drop out of your Hands, and you would 
not have the Heart to eat them. How would your Majefty behave, could you with your own 
Eyes, behold the frightful Sight of fo many dying Men, and hear with your Ears, the difmal 
Groans of fo many others, who think them(elves wretched in living? How can you relith the 
News of Victory, and the Congratulations attending it? Believe me, tho’ you had as able Gene- 
rals, as well chofen Men, as ftrong Armies, and as large Provifions of Money and Provifions 
as the four Princes whom I have mentioned ; yet being inftructed by their Example in the fatal 
Effects, which even the moft happy Wars in Appearance produce, you ought wifely to dread to 
engage in them without Neceflity. How much better Reafon have you to fear this in the pre- 
feut Situation of Things, Your Officers are not to be compared to theirs, The public Treafures 
and Granaries are already exhaufted, You have fcarce wherewithall to pay to the Officers of 
the Empire, their ordinary appointinents, and the Largefles made at (*) Nan yan, which are 
of fo ancient Ufage, have been for a long time retrenched. 

However great your Capacity may be, it appears to me, that to ftir in fuch Circumftances, 
is a very dangerous thing. Sickneffes follow, and encreafe, Famine. ‘The Robbers from the Eaft 
and the North, feeing you employed elfewhere, renew their Robberies, If, while you are engag’d 
in a War of your own making, the People being overwhelmed with always fupplying new Subii- 
dies, at length lofe Patience, join with, or imitate theRobbers: You will be then reduced to that 
melancholy State in which the Empire was; when after the Conquefts of Sh: whang, a Robber, 
who was a mere Scoundrel, by turning Rebel, threw every thing into diforder, and ruined the 
Dynafty of the T/n. 

Iam old, and have had the Honour to ferve your Majefty for a long time; my Zeal which 
was alwas fincere, and increafes every Day, makes me pafs whole Nights without fleeping, and 
makes me frequently, even during my Meals, break out into Sighs, and diffolve in Tears. It is 
a true Maxim, that before we are engaged in any important Affair, we ought to examine if 
what we defign, is agreeable to the Intentions of Tyen (Heaven.) If it is agreeable, it will fucceed ; 
if it is not agreeable, it will not fuccced. The common Signs by which a Prince can judge whether 
or not Tyen is favourable'to the Defigns which he forms, are, on the one Side, regular Seafons, 
Plenty, Abundance, and other Events of that Nature. Or on the other, a Reverfe of all thefe, 
Scarcity, Famine, and fuch like Calamities, But during all thefe late Years, there has been nothing 
feen but what is frightful : Eclipfes ofthe Sun, extraordinaryPhenomena in the Stars, Earthquakes, 
Droughts, Inundations, and epidemical Difeafes. All thefe fuccecd without any Interruption ; 
and I believe that very near the Half of your Subjects are dead. You may, I think by all this, 
judge if the Heart of Tyen is favourable to your Enterprize, and conclude that it is not. 

In the mean time your Majefty, inftead of giving up your Defign, engages farther and far. 
ther in it, Town that this equally aftonithes and affliéts me. Does a Son who has offended his 
Father and Mother, think to appeafe them ? Being more fedate, morc afMfiduous, more docile, and 
more refpeétful than he was before his Fault, he makes them fenfible that he acknowledges it, and 
repents, If he does this, they pardon him. But if this Son, inftead of thinking upon re-enter- 
ing into their Favour, fhall again break loofe in order to trouble the whole Houfe, or to bully and 
beat the Servants in Prefence of his Father and Mother, will fuch a Conduct be proper for ap- 
peafing them? Or will fuch a Son deferve Pardon? : 

I therefore beg you to recall the paft Time, examine what has made the preceeding Dynattics 
to flourith, or to fall; and above all things, give a particular Attention to the Will of Tye, and to 
the Signs which he gives. Give up your warlike Profpeéts, Apply yourlelf to cultivate a good 
Correftondence with the neighbouring States ; to promote good Order and Plenty in your Court 


and throughout all your Empire; to render your Subjects happy, and thereby confirm your ny 
mi 


. i sted, ani! otat? 
(") That is to fay the Suburbs of the South, where the folemn — performed. On this Occafion old Men were treated, and ote 
Ceromonizs in honour of Shang ti, or the fupreme Emperor, were — Largefles were bellowed, 
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mily upon the Throne, Could I'fee fuch a Change, I would clofe my Eyes without regret ; 


tho’ I thould die on a Dunghill, WU thall die fatisfied. 
Kau tfi, the Founder of the ynafty, purchafed the Honour of a Throne, by the De- 


feat of feveral brave and powerful Rivals. Qyang vii ti, the Reftorer of the fame Dynafty, in 
order to eftablith it, gave many Battles, and gain’d as many Victories. And yet Kau ¢/i was 
very forward to make Peace with the northern Nations. Quang vi ti received, with Pleafure and 
Thanks, the Propofals that were made him by his Neighbours in the Weft, Was this becaufe 
thefe two Emperors wanted Courage or Skill in the Art of War? Doubtlefs not: But their long 
Experience made them to forfee at a Diftance, and wifely to prevent, all troublefome Reverfes. 
Your Majefty on the contrary, being at eafe in the innermoft Part of your Palace, make no Scru- 
ple to pronounce ; Let thoft be attacked, and let thefe be extirpated. Pethaps I am too fearful: I own 
that this Confidence of yours, to meappears extravagant. But alas what canI do! Whena Man 
defigns to diffuade his Prince from any thing, he muft watch his Time, and wait till the Prince is 
halt difgufted at it himfelf: Then he may eafily fucceed. But to undertake to check the Paffi- 
on of a Prince when it is in its greateft Force, is attempting a very difficult thing. This is ftill 
more true of what is called Ambition, a Paffion for Conqueft, and a Thirft after Glory. Thefe 
Paffions have a prodigious Sway over the Heart. Whoever poffeffes thefe, is hardly diverted from 
purfuing them, were he one of the petty Literati cloathed in coarfe Stuff, if his Spirie is once 
warm’d with their Force, Yes! while the Paffion is ftrong, to hear the Perfon who oppofes you, 
to yeild up your own Views to the Advice of another, to diftinguifh what is ufeful and what 
is jutt, in fhort, to facrifice your moft darling Paffions, requires a great Soul, a Penetration, a 
Moderation, and a Wifdom far above the Level of Mankind. 

Your Majefty, who was always paffionately fond of War, is more enamour’d with it now than 
ever. I fee this, and yet I venture to diffuade you from it by this Dilcourfe. I do it, firft, becaufe 
having the Honour to know you, I fuppofe that what is called Greatnefs of Soul and Modera- 
tion, is the fame in you, asin other Princes. In the fecond Place; becaufe I don’t at all doubt, 
but that your Majefty will in the End, heartily repent of having indulg’d this Paifion, and that 
you will then look with an evil Eye upon thofe, who having the Honour to approach you, did 
not make to you the leaft Remonftrance upon this Head. Laltly, becaufe being old and ready to 
join your Father (t) in another World, I want to prevent the Reproaches he will make me fhould 
1, like others, hold my Peace. Think of this, Great Sir, and pardon my Rafhnefs, 


MEMORIAL Of SU SHE upon GOVERNMENT, 


HE Memorial being long, I fhall tranflate fome Articles entirely, and give an Abridgement 
of others. 

It is a common Saying anda true ; “ Other Meafures are to be taken in order to govern aright 
whenTimes are confus'd, than thofe which are purfued when all is calm :” And yet there are cer- 
tain vety well known Rules laid down for all thefe Times. Whence it happens, that a wile 
Prince or an able Minifter, who fees any Perplexity arifing, may be forry, but he never is difcon- 
certed, becaufé he knows what is proper to be done upon thefe Emergencies, If the People are 
reduced to Poverty by an Inundation or a Drought, fo as to be obliged to difperfe themfelves, and 
then to reunite, in order to plunder and to pillage on all Hands: It is well known, that what is 
then requifite, is to fupply the People with Neceffaries; and this is the Means of re-eftablithing 
Peace, If the Commotion proceeds from a rebellious Subject, who wants to thare in Sovereignty, 
and is at the Head of a powerful Army; it is well known what jis thento be done; he 
muft be oppofed as foon as poflible with good Troops. IF it is occafioned by an ungrateful Fa- 
vorite, who abufing his Princes Favour, ufurps his Authority, and without the Concurrence of his 
Sovereign, makes him(elf Mafter of Titles and Fortunes; It is well known, that he muft be tried 
and punifhed as he deferves, as foon as poffible. If the neighbouring Barbarians make Incurfions 
upon our Territories: It is plain that we ought to provide for the Security of our Frontiers. 
Thefe different Kinds of Troubles, draw after them a great many Evils. But thofe Evils are felt, 
they are feen, and their Caufe is feen: Thereby a Prince is ina Condition to apply a proper 
Remedy. : 

What is troublefom and perplexing is, that when in a State without any of thefe Caufes ap- 
pearing, all the Effects are felt which they commonly produce: One does not then know where 
he fhall turn his Eyes, and waits as it were with folded Arms till fome great Revolution happens ; 
this appears to me the prefent Situation of Affairs. 

For near thefe (*) hundred Years, the Empire properly fpeaking, has had no War ; and Miracles 
are talked of this pacific Government. Yet at the Bottom, this is only a fine Name. For in 
reality the Body of the State cannot be very found and wholefome, when Agitations and Dif 
quicts affedt, and even endanger it, while the Caufes are not feen. There are neither Inundations 
nor Droughts, and yet the People complain and mourn asin Times of the greateft Barrennels, 
No Rebel has attacked the Empire, or divided its Revenues: Yet thefe Revenues are not fufficient 
for their Ufes, There is no Favorite at Court, who being too powerful, abufes his Authority, 
And yet there doesnot at prefent appeac to be, betwixt the Prince and his firft Officers, that fine 


Harmony that is fo effential to Government: And confequently throughout all the Empire the’ 


People 
(1) The Text fays, Under the Earth, Picees are taken, the Order of Time in which they wer: compe 
(") “Lhis Memorial is of a prior Date tothe foregoing Piece. fed, is nat well oblerved. ’ 
Tincve slready taken Notice, that in the Book from which there 
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People do not love their Magiftrates. Our neighbouring Barbarians have not fora lone tine 
made the leaft Incurfion upon our Territories. And yet we furd, that feveral. Places of our Pro. 
vinces are frequently alarmed. Yes! Trepeat it; this is®Sir prefent Situation; than which a 
my Opinion, nothing can be more perplexing or more dangtrous, P 

A Phyfician vifits ordinary Patients: He feels their Pulfe, he examines their Looks, their Gef. 
tures and their Voices. According to the Rules of his Art and Experience, he determines wh ‘ 
ther the Difeafe proceeds from Cold or Heat, or from a Conflict betwixt both. He BDC 
by Rules, and nothing puzzles him. Buta Patient of another Kind is prefented to him, Itc 
‘aMan, who without any apparent Cane, is very ill. . He eats, he drinks, and aés very near in 
his ordinary Manner; and when he is afked where his Mnefs lies, he can’t tell you: His Pate 
is not like that of a Man in Health, yet the Phyfician can’t account for his Symptoms it 
a Quack fhall be called to this Patient, he will tell him, his Difeafe is all a Jett, and there - 
thing in ic, But ifthe Phyfician is a(||) Pyex tf, or a Tjong kong, he will be furpriz’d and Sarand 
He wilt perceive that an Evil of this Kind is deeply rooted, and by how much more difficult it 
is to bedifcovered ; by fo much the more will the Difliculty be to cure it. He will perceive, tl 
ordinary Remedies will avail nothing, and he will ferioufly fludy in what Manner the Patient 
ought to be treated. 2 t 
. . | fee at prefent, Literati, who calling to Mind certain Paflages of the Hiftory of the Han and 
the Zang, and connecting them as well as they can with the Texts of our ancient Books thereb 
‘carefully compofe Memorials. They think that thus they. can remedy the Evils of the Age 
But in my Opinion, they are far out in their Reckoning. Our Misfortunes are of fucha Nature, 
that I can fee no Remedy for them; except the Prince who is the Head of the State roufine 
himfelf, and as it were awaking from his Lethargy, infpires new Spirit into all the Members ot 
this great Body; that all of them may be fenfible that he animates them, and that they ma 
know how to behave under him as they ought. oe 

When I look into the Hiftory of the Ruin of the weftern Han, I find that neither Tyrann 
nor Diffolutenefs had any Share in it. The Princes under whom it happened, had none of hee 
Views: But they were extremely lazy and indolent. They loved their Quiet fo much, that in 
order to fave the Fatigues of fome Months or Years, they expofed their Crown and their Fami- 
lies to the Misfortunes of many Ages. The Sovereign is the fame thing in a State, as what Hea 
ven is in the Univerfe. (*) Chong chi commenting upon the Book J ding, and {peaking of the 
Properties of the Heaven, takes particular Notice of its conftant Activity and uninterrupted Mo- 
tion. In effeét, it is this conftant regular Action that preferves this World. The Sun and the 
Moon which give Light, the other Stars which are its Ornaments, the Thunders which are its 
Voice, the Rainsand Ducs which are its Benefits, are all the Effects of its A@tion and Motion, 
And if the Heaven were without Action and without Motion, I believe that this unmoveable 


’ Mafs corrupting of itfelf, and could not long fubfift; far lefs ‘could it inftuence all the reft of 


the Syftem. a 

If our Prince, taking a happy Byafs upon this Model, fhould one of thefe Days difplay himfelf, 
fhining with anew Luftre, and armed with a noble and formidable Refolution, fhould he make 
all his Subjects fenfible that he will not bear the Title of Sovereign in vain, and that he i: re- 
folved to animate and be animated for the Good of the Empire which is under him. Thenall 
the Men of Underftanding would immediately crowd to aflift him with their Advices; and all 
the Men of Courage would prefent themfelves, and offer to ferve him at the xpence of their 
Lives; they would ftrive with one another, which of them fhould beft fecond the Adtivity of 
their Sovereign, and then, nothing would be impracticable, But while the Prince, either indolent 
or irrefolute, won't difcover what his Intentions are, or leaves People to think that he intends no- 
thing at all: Tho his Officers were equal to the yw, the T/ or the Ki, what can they do? For 
which Reafon, I begin this Memorial by requiring in a Sovereign, Activity, and a determined 
Refolution effe€tually to reign and to govern his Empire. I fhall lay down in the following Arti- 
cles, what I think is moft effential for doing this with Succefs. 

si fhe, after blaming his Prince for too lightly changing the eftablifhed Laws and Regulations 
on account of fome Inconveniencies, proceeds thus. 

They who give thefe Advices, are Literati of a pedantic Knowledge, who found their’ Opinio 
upon fome particular Inftance of Antiquity. As for me, tho’ I own, I think there is fomewhat 
defective in our Laws as we now have them; yet the bad Succels of the Governnient is not 
owing to.that Defeét, but to the wrong Choice of Men who are put in Pofts. The Laws 
and Regulations of a State refembles the five Sounds of Mufic; in the Combination of the five 
Sounds with the fix Lyw, fome can't fail being of a tender Jafcivious Strain. In like manner, 
fome Inconveniences will attend fome Laws and Regulations that are made. Our ancient Sages 
faw this well; therefore their Laws and Regulations were very few. The reft they trafted to the 
Virtue and Diferetion of the Perfons whom they put in Poft, The Prince ought to apply all his 
Cares to the right Choice of a firft Minifter: But he ought after that, to put a real Confidence in 
him, and to be thorougly convinced that he deferves it. If the Minifter perceives that the Prince 
renders himklf dark with Regard to him, he, on his Part, will be fearful and referved : IIe will 
then only half profit by his Talents, and nothing that is great can be done, 

‘This Confidence is the more requifite at prefent, in that, if a Minifter would put Things upon 
agood Footing, he will find great Obftacles in the abandoned Indolence that has crept He aie 
Vices 

(i) Two celebrate Phyficians of Antiquity. (") Confazins, 
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Members of the State, which is the Reafon why People only think of the prefent, and never dil 
turb themfelves about what come. A Minifter in fuch Circumftances, muft have the Cou- 
rage to raife himfelf above ea Ideas, and a great many unwarrantable Cuftoms, This 
cannot be done without his openiég a great Field for Envy, Detraétion, and Calumny. Ir he 
does not fee to the Bottom of his Prince’s Heart, will he dare to oppofe him? 

In another Article S# /bé fays: When the Empire is difquieted and in Motion, every one en- 
deavours to make the beft of his Talents that he can. Whence it frequently happens, that they 
who have Courage, having different Interefts, endeavour to ruin one another ; while they who 
have only Cunning, fupplant and deftroy one another with Iefs Noife. Thefe Parties by little and 
little gain Strength, and put the finifhing Hand to the Diforders and Confufion of the Empire. 
When Peace is re-e(t ablithed, the new Emperor being informed that the former Troubles were oc» 
cafioned by the Ambition of certain Perfons of a greater Merit than ordinary, in order to fhun the 
like Misfortunes, employs only Perfons who are naturally gentle, fearful, unambitious, and with- 
out any great Capacity. What isthe Confequence of this? At the End of afew Years, if the 
leaft Difficulty occurs, the Prince has not one Man from whom he can hope Affiftance. And if 
Afiitance does not fpeedily interpofe, every thing at leaft infenfibly languifhes, and the worft is 
to be dreaded for the State. 

The Sages of a firft Rate obfervea different Method. In the longeft and moit profound 
Peace, they know how to keep the Minds of Men in Exercife, and to animate the Subjects to 
do all the Good of which they are capable, For this End, they open different Ways agreeable to 
the different Inclinations of Men ; every one enters with Pleafure into fome one of thefe Ways, 
every one moves, acts, labours; one is animated by this Motive, another by that: In the mean 
time, all this tends to promote the Intereft of the Prince and the State. Thus, to open diferent 
Ways, and to put your Subjects in Aétion, calls for your immediate Application, and you can- 
not begin too foon. All the Objection that lies to this Advice can eafily be refuted. 

Sé foé in the reft of this Article, refutes a Maxim which is ftretched too far concerning the Gen- 
tlenefs and Indulgence that is proper for the Sovereign, and the Mifapplication of the Doétrine of 
(*) Chong yong by fome Pedants. 

In another Article Sé fhé fays; 

Sir, behold what is faid in general of an Emperor ; being placed as it were by way of Loan 
above the reft of Mankind, charged with extending his.Cares to an almoft endlefs Space, that 
every thing may be kept in order; (+) Does he profper? Nothing is more high or more firm. 
Does there happen a troublefome Reverfe? Nothing is more abject, nothing more frail. And the 
Tranfition from the one State to the other, depends very often upon a mere Trifle. Therefore a 
Prince who is truly wife and provident, does not lay near fo great a Strefs upon the Means of 


making himfelf feared, as of the Meafures he takes to make himfelf beloved. Whatever Care he 


takes to maintain his Authority, and however well eftablifhed it appears, yet it is not chiefly upon 
this that he founds his Confidence ; but upon his knowing that he is too well beloved for any 
Subject to fail in his Obedience and Refpect. He immediately, and in his own Perfon, affures 
himfelf of the Hearts of thofe he employs: And they, by a wile and loyal Condué, fecure the 
Hearts of the People. This is his maft effeétual Security in-his high and elevated Situation. He 
who founds this Security upon his Name of Emperor, or upon his Sovereign Power, or upon the 
happy Situation in which he has put Things, may indeed maintain his Authority for fome time, 
if no Ditficulty occurs; But does a perplexing Junéture happen all of a Sudden? He finds no 
Zeal in his Servants: They are all with Regard to him, asto one they had met by Accident 
upon a Road. Does two Roads meet in one? They falute one another in Form, they coldly rake 
their Leave, and each goes his own Way. 

Behold what happens to Princes who are too haughty, and who have only the Art to render 
themfelves formidable. Are they in any Difficulty? In vain do they look out for fomc one to 
affift them, for no body appears, and this for two Reafons ; Firft, becaufe the Prince is not be- 
loved. Secondly, becaufe his Haughtinefs and Fiercenefs having driven from his Court the Men 
of the greateft Merit, and kept all others in Fear and upon the Referve, no body has been accuf- 
tomed to manage that precious Veffel ; and in Times of Trouble and Confufion, every one de- 
clines to take the Trouble of it. From all this Sz /bé concludes, that the Prince, far from keep- 
ing this Veffel always fhut up, ought to act fo, as that a good many People may be accuftomed 
to manage it: That is to fay, that he ought to invite into the Government, all the Men of Abi- 
lities that he can, and give each of them an Opportunity of exercifing his Talents. He then 
complains, that Emperors frequently render them(elves too inacceffible, both by the Fiercenefs and 
Haughtinefs with which they treat their Minifters and great Officers, and by a hundred perplex- 
ing Ceremonies that are too mortifying and too troublefome. He then fhews, that the greateft 
Emperors both of ancient and modern Times have acted otherways. It is true, fays he, that 
Antiquity recommends to Sovereigns a Gravity worthy of themfelves, and a continual watching 
over their Words and A@tions. But it is likewife true, that certain injudicious Literati by abufing 
manyTexts, cherifh the Pride of Princes......That which feems, continues he, to prefs moft in the 
State of Indulgence and Lazinefs, that has gained upon all the Members of the Empire ; is, that 

Vor. I. 7E his 


(*) This is the Text of an ancient Book upon the true Mean. der a great Weight. 


(+) The Exprefion in the Chenefe is literally, Does he prof That isto fay, the Emp i : 
per? He is Monnt Tay. Dats be not prafper ? He isan Hee am mee Ey, the Empireand ots Government. 
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his Majefty who is the Head, roufing himfelf and gathering new Strength, would put all the 
reft in Motion; for this End he lays down five Articles in the follaxing Terms. 

1. It is certain, that next to the Sovereign, upon the Misditers and great Officers of War 
depends the Happinefs or Unhappinefs of States. It feems th me, that your Majefty ought es 
call them frequently into your Prefence, and to reafon with them upon Affairs, The frequent 
Councils you hold with them, will produce good Views; at leaft your Majefty will reap this Ad. 
vantage, that you will thoroughly be acquainted with your Servants. 

2. (*) The Tay chew te, are they to whom you entruft the Care of your People in the 
Provinces. It would be proper, when they are changed, cither when they are going elfewhere, of 
when they retire from Bufinefs, for them to be obliged to repair to Court; and that your Maietty 
fhould fet a-part a Time for admitting them, and enquiring at them about the Cuftomsand Man. 
ners of the Place they have juft left, about the moft perplexing Affairs that have occured therein 
and upon the Expedients that contributed moft to difengage them. Befides that thefe Informa. 
tions may ‘be very uleful to you, you will thereby difcover the true Talents of Magittrates, 

3- In all Times, our Emperors had certain Officers appointed, whofe Employment is to 
entertain them with uleful Difcourfe, and to read and explain to them our King. For a long 
Time this has been fo eafily difpenfed with, or fo fuperficially perform’d, that it is done with 
no Advantage: and yet nothing was more wifely eftablifh’d, or more ufeful, if it is con{cicn. 
tioufly difcharged. I with therefore that your Majelty, inftead of naming the Officers as you 
do without much Care, and merely for Form-fake, would chufe Perfons proper for this Office : 
And that they on their Part, without confining themfelves to a cold tirefome Leffon upon tlie 
King, were capable, upon thefe Texts, to entertain your Majefty with whatever is moft 
ufeful and curious in the Hiftory of all Ages. 

4. If, among the Advices or Memorials that come to your Hands from the Provinces, there 
are any that either for their fine Drefs or Solidity, are above ordinary, it would be proper for 
your Majefty to call the Author to Court ; to interrogate him, to fhew him fome Marks of 
Goodnefs and to commend him, were it no more than to encourage and infpire him with 
more Liberty to give you ufeful Advices upon Occafion. 

5. Tho’ the meaneft Officers do not commonly converfe with the Prince himeelf, yet in my 
Opinion, your Majefty being acquainted by fure Methods, that any one amongft them has 
done his Duty, fhould, all of a fudden, and without telling him for what, call him to Court 
and acquaint him that you know and approve of his Conduét, and let him tatte of your 
Bounty. This will not only be attended with no Inconveniency, but it will be a good ‘way 
of inculcating the Sentiments of Honour and Virtue upon others of his Rank, They are very 
numerous, and confidering their fmall Appointments and the vatt- Diftance that they be- 
lieve is betwixt them and the Sovereign, they may grow negligent. Both they and all the 
Empire will thereby perceive the vaft Tendernefs your Majefty has for your People ; your Care 
to contribute all you can to promote their Happinefs, and your Value for Merit in all Ranks 
of Life ; and this, in my Opinion, will be a new Mean, befides thofe pointed out by the Laws, 
to encreafe the Number of good, and diminifh the Number of bad, Officers, 

In another Article the fame S# /hé fays, When no Petition is fent to Court, and when in 
effect no Perfon in the Empire has Reafon to complain; when no Suppliant appears, and 
when throughout the Empire every body has either what he wifhes, or what he in reafon ought 
to with for; it is the Effet of the moft fine perfeét Government in the World, and the brightelt 
Proof of the fuperior Wifdom, and the perfect Difintereftednefs of thofe who govern, Such 
were the happy Reigns of the great Princes Yau and Shun. But if it be impoffible to put 
an end to all Supplications and Accufations, it ought to be fo ordered, that thefe Law-fuits and 
Petitions be difpatch’d quickly and without Delay, that the Officers of the Provinces :may not 
affect fo prodigious a Diftance from thefe of the Court, and that the moft common People 
may find an eafy Accefs to the Officers of the Provinces. 

Man, for inftance, has a Heart and two Hands; does he feel a Trouble in any Part about 
him, were it but an Itching, tho’ the Uneafinefs in the Main is inconfiderable, and incapabie 
to alarm him, yet he can’t keep his Fingers from handling the Part affected, and that too very 
frequently, Every Time they approach it, is it by an exprefs formal Order of the Heart? No, 
there is no Occafion for fuch a precifé premeditated Order. For as the Heart naturally and 
habitually a€ts for the whole Body, the Hands are likewife naturally habituated to follow the 
Propenfity of the Heart. In this Manner, Things are managed in a State which is governed by 
Sages of the firft Rate. A tender and fincere Love unites the Head with the Mcmbers, 
and the Members with the Head, which is the Emperor, in fuch a Manner, that their Evils 
and Dangers, great and finall, are in common, and the reciprocal Afliftance they give one an- 
other is very ready. We don’t fee this Now-a-days. ; ; 

Does zeny one, who is opprefs'd or in pinching Neceffities, carry his Complaints, or difplays 
his Rights at Court? It is as if he addrefs'd Tyen or Quey hin, for he receives no Aniwer. 
The Miniflers and other great Officers never by themfelves examine Things- to the Bottom, 
but rely upon their inferior Officers. It is thus commonly with mean interefted Souls who do 
nothing but for Moncy. But when once they receive that, the Affair is difpatch’d in lefs than 


a Day. But, do the Petitioners come to them empty handed? they let them dance ee 
, ance 


*™ The fame that is now Chi £2, or the fir Civil Ofizers of a ral Cities of the fecond or third Order: fomictimes more, fome 
City of the fill Rink. ‘There arc in this Province always feve- times fewer, whofe Officers are fubordiaate te hin. 
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dance for a whole Year. fo you afk of them the moft juft Thing in the World, and 
Things that cannot be refufd you? They find Means to put you offa long Time that they 
‘may force you to purchafe them? In fhort, you mufl either ftay for che meereft Trifles, or go 
without your Bufinefs, 

Under fome preceeding Dynafties there were Junétures, in which the Laws being ill-digefted 
or deftitute of Vigour, gave Rife to Cheats and Injuftice. At prefent when that Door is hut, 
another is opened, Law itfelf is made a Trade of: Isa Man to be wrong’d? They feek in 
our Laws fome Quirk, to which, under fome fpecious Pretext, his Affair may be reduc’d, and 
by which he may be caft, Is another, who pays well, to be favour'd? However unjuft his Plea 
may be, it is put in fuch a Light, that under Favour of fome Article of our Laws which relate 
to his Cafe, he gains his Suit. At prefent, they complain much of the Multiplicity of their 
Bufinefs, But this is not in reality, becaufe they have more Bufinefs now, than they ufed to 
have at many other Times ; but becaufe the Officers are neither induftrious nor expeditious, 
becaufe they devolve every Thing upon their Underlings who prolong them, ig order to extort 
what they want: thereby thcir Bufinefs grows from Day to Day, from Month to Month, 
and from Year to Year, till they can f{carce fee the End of it. Make your Officers laborious 
and expeditious, otherwife there is no Remedy. 

One of the Things which oar antient Kings fear'd moft, was, leaft fome one of their 
Subjects lofing Courage, and defpairing of Succef, fhould entirely abandon the Care of his Ho- 
nour and Fortune. Thefe wife Princes knew well that when it comes to that Pals they never 
ftop half way in Wickednefs, but hold on till they commonly became incorrigible. For which 
Reafon, one of their greateft Cares was to act in fuch a Manner as that their Subjects, being 
always animated by Fear and Hope, fhould never be weary of doing Good. With this View, 
having eftablith’d different Degrees of Diftinétion, and different Pofts, to which confiderable 
Appointments were annexed, they never beftow’d them but upon deferving Perfons ; but they 
never laid any Man under an Incapacity of enjoying them, and thereby they animated every 
one to afpire to them. The Road to thefe Pofts and Honaurs was open to all their Subjects ; 
and they who did not arrive at them, could not juftly impute it to any Thing but to their own 
Diforders and Weaknefs. Thus there was feen through all the Orders of the State not only 
a great Ardour for well-doing, but likewife an admirable Conftancy not to relax nor prevaricate. 

But {till what Secret had our ancient Princes to arrive at this? It was as follows: Being per- 
{waded that the Son of a Man of Quality, when he degenerates, has nothing that can in Reafon 
fet him above the Level of the moft common People; they had Regard to nothing but to 
Merit and Capacity ; they were fo determined in this, that be his Birth what it would, with- 
out thefe two Qualifications, he never could propofe to be advanced: Thereby, Men of a high 
Birth had a Check put upon that Licentioufnefs, which is fo natural to them, and they cndea- 
voured to fupport their Ranks; thereby, the meaneft who were confcious of Virtue had a Spur 
to excite then; thereby, throughout all the Empire a generovs Emulation, which produced 
admirable Effeéts, encreafed every Day. O! what juft Notions had thefe anticnt Princes! 
In Progreis of Time this Method was left, Certain Employments were anncxed to Perfons of 
a certain Kank ; while others, an.the contrary, however great their Merit is, can never arrive 
at the fame Employments, Yet now, as formerly, fome Promotions are always made with an 
Eye to Merit and Virtue; at leaft this is pretended: but I find wrong Meafures are taken for 
this. For Inftance, itis now regulated, that when a Man has got his Degree of (*) T/eng t/i, 
he is fure of a Poft, which renders him equally noble and rich. Is not this Promotion 4 little 
too fwift? He has fucceeded very well in his Exercifes on the Day of Examination, . But mutt 
we conclude from this that he has Capacity and Genius for his Affairs? What I think ftill 
worle is, that thofe of a certain Condition are either entirely precluded, or fome Bounds are af- 
fign’d them, beyond which they cannot pafs. The Officers of the (+) Chew and the (+) Hyen, 
when they are once divefted of their Pofts, can never recover them. Thefe then become People, 
who being reduced to Defpair, and who having nothing further to hope for or to fear, grow ca- 
pable of any thing, and do great Mifchief among the People. Such a one amongft them, at 
the Bottom, is an honeft Man; he has Merit and Capacity: An unlucky Accident happens 
to him, for which he is broken, Thenceforward no more Employments to him, he is put 
under an everlafting Incapacity, and isa Man who, contrary to the Maxims of our Antients, 
is render’d defperate, and who confequently is expofed to the Temptation of being very wicked, 

I think that thefe Officers, when they are cafhier’d, which in my Opinion never ought to be 
done but for fome grievous Faults and fuch as fhew the Offender to be a bad Man, fhould 
have Opportunities and Means of repairing their Faults; at leaft, they fhould be left in a 
Condition to hope to recover their former Charaéter. As the lower Officers of thele great 
Tribunals of the Court are People that cannot be wanted, it has been thought expedient, in 
order that the Vacancies in their Pofts may be {upplied, to make a Regulation, that after fo 
many Years of Service they fhould have Pofts given them in the Provinces. There was good 
reafon for this Regulation ; but becaufe thefe Officers for the moft part are but poor, it was 
thought proper to determine that they fhould be laid under an Incapacity of rifing above a cer- 
tain Rank: fo that tho’ amongft them there might be found a Man of the firft Merit, he 
could never arrive at great Polts or Dignities, tho’ he had lived vefted with an Office ever fo 
long: I think Inconveniencies attend this: for, in fhort, he who enters into Pofts, at leaft in 

. fome 
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~ fome meafure, has an Eye to Honour and Diftinétion: If he is: excluded from this, he has 


no other View from his Services and Labours but to amafy.fciches, Then it is natural for 
him to be in good Earneft about this, and it is to beafgat'd that this, becoming the ruling 
Patlion both of his Head and his Heart, will tranfport him*to unwarrantable Exceffes. - 

I fay almoft the same Thing of thofe People who, by advancing a certain Sum to the 
Royal Treafury, obtain fuch and fuch a Poft, but always with this Provifo, that they ‘con 
not rife higher. It is natural to think, that they will make as much of their Pofts 2s the 
can: And then it is to be fear’d, that they fell Juftice and make the People fuffer. 1 with 
that no Man were made Ufe of whom we are, if we may fo fpeak, obliged,to abandon, and who 
is thereby expofed to the Temptation of abandoning himéele It_ would therefore be proper 
that when a Man is put in inferior Poits, an open Way were left him for attaining to a 
higheft, by his Capacity, Merit, and Services, . 

A Prince who has juft Notions of Things, never believes himfelf fixed upon his Throne 
but in the fame-Degree in which he fees his Subjeéts fix'd in the Love of Virtue, anda hearty 
Averfion to whatever is unjuft and unreafonable. Thefe People, who under our three ane 
Dynafties, never deviated from their Obedience and Duty, however great the Danger, or how- 
ever ftrong the Temptation was, Were thefe People, } fay, ever animated by the Hopes cf 
Reward, or check’d by the Fear of Punifhment? No. But their Heart being fixed in Virtue 
and the Love of Juftice, they could never refolve upon any Thing glaringly inconfiftent with 
thefe, Cold, Hunger, Ignominy, Death, in thort, nothing could make them forget what they 
ow’d to their Prince. Behold the Reafon why each of our three famous Dynafties fubfitted to 
Jong! Under the following Dynafties Things were alter’d. The Subje€@s were then feen fre- 
quently to neglect their Duty for private Intereft, to forget the Orders of their Sovereign upon 
the leaft Danger which they run; they made Ufe of Artifice and Deceit almof in evcry 
Thing ; and thus they eluded the moft rigorous Laws: In fhort, having a hearty Averfion for 
their Governors, they rejoiced in their Misfortunes, Then did Inundations or any other Ca- 
Jamity fucceed? Did any Rebellion rife? The whole State. was turned upfide down, and 
the Emperor found himfelf without Subjects. All your Literati of different Ages inform us 
of the fame Thing. Under our three famous Dynafties, fay they, great Care was taken of 


_ what concerned the Inftruétion of the People. Publick Schools and frequent Exercifes were 
~ inftituted; and for this, the Rites were rigoroufly inforced.. Fhe proper Ufages in affuming the Cap 
“for the firft Time, in Marriages and the Times both before and after Burials were obferved. 


This was afterwards neglected, and for this Reafon, the People at laft bluth'd 2t nothing. Such 


is the common Language of our Literati, For my Share, I remark, that at different Times, 
fince thof of our famous Dynafties, Men of Merit and Virtue being fupported by the’ Authority 
-of the Princes, have reviv’d thefe publick Schools, re-eftablithed thefe Exercifes, and reinforced 
_ the Obfervance of thefe Rites. If therefore this is fufficient for the Converfion of the People, 


we ought to endeavour to revive the Manners of Antiquity. But we have feen, on the con- 


“trary, that the ‘People, by becoming more polith’d, become likewife frequently more wicked; 
. Mofe cunning, more deceitful, more jealous, and more proud. 


This makes me fay, notwithftanding my too great want of Capacity, that fuch of our Li- 


_terati, who talk thus, love Antiquity without thoroughly underftanding it, and that thev have 
-not rightly dived into the great Secret; they knew in general, that Antiquity had a right Me- 


thod for rendering the People virtuous, by inftruéting them, but not diftinguifhing what was 
effectual for this Purpofe, and upon what it was founded, they took up with fine Names, ot 
at leaft, with fine Appearances. Thefe Appearances are indeed ufeful ; and without them, 
the Virtues, which is the folid Part, can {carce fubfift long. But if the Prince and the Go- 
vernors confine themfelves to fimple Appearances ; their Flatterers and fore fuperficial Literati 
will tell them, that Antiquity is reviving, when in reality there is no Change wrought upon 
the Morals, and the fine Name of the Reftorer of Antiquity cannot be fupported. 

Vi vang no fooner became Emperor than he gave to the People great Largeffes of Com 
and Money, thereby making all his Empire fenfible that he was quite free from Avarice. He 
treated Men of Virtue and Merit with a great deal of Honour ; thereby giving them to under- 
ftand that -he was neither proud nor paffionate. He velted the Defcendants of our ancient 
Princes with Principalities ; and in this his Goodnefs was difplay'd. He caufed Fey len and 
Ngo lay to bé put to Death; by this his Juftice appeared. In this Manner a Prince ought 
to act: In this Manner he ought to begin, if he wants to labour with Succefs, either in form- 
ing or reforming the Manners of the People. Every Body was the more charm’d with this 
Conduét in Vit vang, becaufe his Predeceffor Chew obferved a Conduct quite contrary to this, 
Vit vang thereby gain’d all their Hearts. He revived Fidelity, Zeal, Difintereftednefs, Modefty, 
and the Shame of bad Aétions. After which, in order to enrich and adorn fo beautiful a 
Foundation, fucceeded the Regulation and Obfervance of the Rites, Mufic, Public Leffons 
and Schools, the Exercifes of the Bow, folemn Feafts at appointed Times, the Ceremonies ot 
Cap, Marriages, the Times before and after Burials, Thefe outward Appearances ftruck the 
Eyes, and revived and cherith’d in the Heart the Sentiments of Virtue : and nothing was 
more charming than to fee how each took a Pleafure in doing his Duty. : 

Ever fince the Days of the Z/in and the Han, all the Strefs has been commonly. laid upon 
the Fear of the Laws, and the Rigour of the Officers, This has been made the Support 0 


Government, without Princes troubling themfelves much about inculcating the Love of Duty 
an 
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and Virtue. Thus, for Upwards of a thoufand Years, Craft, Intereft, and Avarice have been 
gaining Ground in the Heart ef the People ; till they have loft the Senfe of Shame. Whea 
our Ljterati want to revive -yphat they call Antiquity, by eftablifhing certain Decorums 
of Ceremonies and Mufic, all they gain by this is, that the People fecing their Evolutions 
and Grimace, put their Hands upon their Mouths, and privately ftifle their Laugh: or elfe 
they will look with Aftonifhment upon one another, and difcover by their Looks that they 
are by no Means pleafed with fuch Mufic. This being the Cafe can it be hoped they fhould 
by thefe Means be reclaimed to a Love for Virtue, and a Hatred of Vice? For my Share, I 
am of Opinion, that another Method fhould be followed. In order to inculcate upon them 
the Virtues, which are the effential Part, you. muft fet them an Example as V# vang did, and 
begin by thofe which it moft concerns the People that the Prince fhould poffefs, and which 
it moft concerns the Prince that his Subjeéts fhould have. For inftance, if the People knows 
not what Fidelity and Honour fignifies, how can Peace and good Order long fubGft? If the 
People are quite ignorant of every thing that can be called Generofity, Equity, and Conftancy, 
how can they become united in Dangers? In fhort, if in the moft peaceable Times the Subjects 
only endeavour how to deceive the Vigilance of their Governors: If in the firft Difficulty in 
which they fez their Prince engaged, they are ready to abandon him; how can we flatter 
our felyes with having the Secret of Antiquity for the Amendment of the People? fince it is 
quite otherwife, We may fay, on the contrary, that in this Situation of Affairs, if great Re- 
volutions have not happened, it is by mere Chance and good Luck. But, would we infpire the 
People with Sincerity, Fidelity and Loyalty? the Secret for obtaining this is as follows: The 
Prince and Governor themfelves muft be exa&t in keeping their Word to the People. Would 
they infpire them with a noble Difintereftednefs, and generous Equity? The beft Way is for 
the Prince and the Government to difcover no Avarice nor Rapacioufnefs. 

Some Time ago, when there was an Intention to raif towards the Welt of the Ye/ow River, 
the Troops that were neceflary on that oe whole Families, and almoft all the Perfons 
capable to bear Arms were enlifted. In order to engage them to enlift, they were affur’d by 
public Manifeftoes difpatch’d from Court, that Recourfe was only had to them for that Time, 
and on a preffing Exigency, which could not otherwile be fupplied fo readily, that they fhould 
not be ablig’d to ferve long, and that they fhould afterwards have full Liberty to return to their 
refpective Employments. But inftead of this, foon after, they were rigoroufly detained in the 
Service, and not’a fingle Man of them difiniffed. 

In the Years named Pau ywen there were different Motions and Marches made by all the 
Troops. Occafion was taken from this to increafe the Taxes a great deal. This, it was faid, 
was only upon an Emergency, but a good many Years have fince intervened, and thefe Taxes ftill 
fubfitt. When the People are treated thus, how can Honour and the Hatred of Deceit be incul- 
cated on them? To exact from them much lefs than what you rigoroufly may, and to keep your 
Word with them even when it is difficult fo to do, are effential Maxims to Governors ; if it is faid 
that thefe Things are impracticable in a State where Finances are eftablifhed ; my Anfwer is, that 
if any other Courfe is held, you will, Jofe Ground inftead of gaining, 


Dilcourfe of Su thé Brother to the Sa thé, proving that a Prince ought to be acquainted with the 
different Characters of Men. 


FLAVE elfewhere declared my Sentiments upon the Art of Governing; and hall not repeat 
I what I have there mentioned. I fhall only add, that a Prince who wants to fucceed 
therein ought to apply himfelf to know the different Capacities and Charaéters of thofe he em- 
ploys: Becaufe, without this, all the refl will be ufelefs, And, in order to render fo neceffary a 
Piece of Knowledge eafy, I have here collected fome Pourtraits different from one another. 

Let us fuppofe, that at prefent, our Emperor has no body about his Perfon or in Employments, 
but Officers of acknowledged Wifdom, approved Probity, and fuch as are incapable of giving the 
Prince the leaft Uneafinefs, by deviating from their Duty. It is however ufeful for him to know, 
and may be dangerous for him not to know, that there might be found others, and they too 
amongft Men of Mcrit, of a quite oppofite Charaéter. Some there are, whofe culing Paftion is 
the Love of Glory. Thefe aim only at Renown. Riches has no Charms for them; they may 
poflefs them, but their Relations ufe them. Does a Poft prefent that they can eafily procure ? 
They are fo far from endeavouring to obtain it, that they take a Pride in yeilding it to another 
who is their Inferior, Not that they are averfe from entering into Pofts, For if their Prince pla- 
cesthem in one, and treats them with Refpeét, according to the Rites, they are guite ravithed. 
But if he treats them with lefs Diltinction, being intirely infenfible of the Motives of Intereft and 
all that, they retire from Bufinefs. Is one of thefe kind of People in Poft? Nothing is fo temperate, 
nothing fo difinterefted ; and all this in order to diitinguifh himfelf from, and raife himfelf above, 
the reft of Mankind. If the Prince, out of Efteem to him, thall endeavour to engage him with 
confiderable Advantages, he is as it were afhamed and diffatishied at his Heart. 

Others grafp after Riches: Pofts, with large Penfions annext, are their Delight. They carefully 
lay hold on all Occafions of enriching themfelves, that they and their Families may live at Eafe. 
Tr fach enjoy Lands and Foufcs, they will perform great Services, But if a Prince, from a falle 
Notion of their Character, thall pretend to engage them by the Diftinétions of meer Honour, thefe’ 
Sort of People will never repay him, and they will be always difcontented. 
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To bealways in a Humour of over-bearing, is a confiderable Essling. And yet there are 
People of that Character, who otherways have Merit and Capagiye’ whom if the Prince defiens ta 
employ, he ought to manage and to take the proper Meafures‘for that Effect, Otherways they 
will be continually jangling and contending with others, 8 tn? a 

There are others who have a mutual Hatred for one another. A Prince ought to take care not 
to cmploy both thefe at once. One Man will facrifice to his Vengeance, the Succefs of the mon 
advantagious Enterprize. Another is inflexibly refolute and’ {tiff ; a Man of thefe Charaéters on 
forse Occafions is neceffary, and therefore a Prince ought to employ him: But do not pretend ta 
make fuch Men bend, for they will firft break, and that lofes them. An other Man, on the con. 
trary, is fearful: Do not offer Violence to his fear, for -your Affairs will thereby fuffer. He may 
be very ferviceable to you when no Danger attends the Service. Thus it is, that a Prince ought ta 
ftudy the Characters of his Servants, in order to keep them attach’d to his Perfon, and to make 
Advantage of their Capacitics. 

But there is nced of a {till more particular Care, in difcovering’and preventing the bad Defiens 
that may be a forming. They who think to make themfelves the Head of a Party, are common- 
ly Matters of the deepeft Dittimulation : Their Motions are fo fubtle, that it is not eafy to difcern 
them, When they are really aéting on the one Side, they appear intent upon the other : There js 
nothing with them, but fale Attacks and Counter-marches. Men of this Charaéter have been 
feen in Times paft, whofe real Views were, ufurping the Authority of the Prince, and yet far 
from contradi€ting him in any thing, they ferved’ him with all the Complaifance and AfMiduity 
imaginable, ftudying his Inclinations, and carefully procuring all tlie Occafions of gratifying them 
Their Aim was, that the Prince being abandoned to his Pleafures, might abandon the Govern 
ment tothem. ‘lhey then took that Opportunity, and unlefs the Prince had been much upon 
his Guard, they artfully feized the’ Authority which he had as it were depofited in their Hands, 
Such formerly was the Conduét of Li lin fi. 

Befides, when thefe Sort of People are once poffeffed of Authority, all their Care is to contrive 
the Means of keeping themfelves in it, leaft any one more able than themfelves thould fupplant 
them, which they are in continual dread of. One of the Methods they commonly employ for 
this Effect, is to form and to foment different Parties in the State. Thereby they render them- 
{elves as as it were neceffary ; while they who can hurt them, being employed in fupporting them- 
felves on other Quarters, thefe other in the mean time enjoy the Fruits of their Artifice. Li 
lia fad was a Man of this Charaéter likewife. 

It is not vicious and diforderly Princes alone, who have reafon to be afraid of being thus fur- 
rized. Does a Prince love Men of Worth? Has he an Inclination and Efteem for Virtue? Mean 
Souls are not wanting who make a traffic of this. By what Means?’ By Vice ini difguile, if they 
are not much on their Guard, appearing like Virtue, and Virtue when disfigured, having a Re- 
femblance of Vice. A defigning Man therefore, knowing that his Prince hasa Value for Virtue, 
immediately makes open Profeffion of it. _ But if he practifes it’ for fome time, he is foon {een to’ 
prevaricate. When Occafion favours him, he paffes into Villany ; this was the Manner in which 
he celebrated Villain Shé hyen, behaved in his Time. When thefe Kind of Men have firmly 
united their Party, and when they are thoroughly acquainted with the weak Side of their Prince, 
they take all Advantages of it. They place him betwixt two Extreams, the one of which leads to 
their own Views, the other they well know is difagreable to their Prince, and thus they as it were 

- deive him in Spite of himfelf, into their own Defigns. This was the Practice of Numbers of 
Villains in the former Ages, and in particular, of the ambitious and crafty Zz 27, when, that fhe 
might ruin the Hereditary Prince of T/in, fhe fought Permiflion from Hyen kong to retire. 

An underftanding Prince,who is thoroughly acquainted with thefe Characters, knows the Views 
which each propofes, by the firft Steps they take, and refting well affur'd, that the more Pains 
they take to conceal them, the le(s jultifiable they are, he is never more upon his Guard, than 
when he is in the dark as to the Motives both of their Words and Actions, Under the Govern- 
ment of our ancient Kings, none were feen in Pofls but Men of. the moft approved Virtue, the 
others remained in Obfcurity, Was this becaufe amongft thefe laft, not a Man fought to be ad- 
vanced? Doubtlefs feveral did; but they no fooner appeared than they were feen through; fo that 
being covered with Shame and Confufion, they condemned themfelves to Obfcurity. Happy 1, 
if what I have feen laid down can in the leaft aid my Prince, in rightly diftinguifhing Men pol- 
te(t of Virtue and Capacity, from thofe who have neither the one nor the other. 


Anthr DISCOURSE of the fame Si che. 
‘ S a Man in Credit and Authority, has in fome Meafure a certain Refemblance of an ambi- 
A tious Favorite, the Vulgar confounds thefe two Characters together ; and the juft Hatred of 
the‘one extends to the other. This is becaufe the unthinking Many take up with exteriour Ap- 
pearences, and never examine Things to the Bottom. Both the one and the other aim bold Se 
which encroach, or feem to encroach, upon the Sovereign Authority. And this is the Reafon a 
the Vulgar, being furprized by Appearnaces, ftupidly confound them. As for me, I puta “ 
Difference betwixt thefe two Sorts of Men; and tho’ I agree with every body, in thinking the Se- 
cond the Peft of a State, yet I believe it, it is always good fora State never to be without a Perion 
of the firft Charaéter. An honeft Man, when in truft, if there is Occafion, mare fincevely, an¢ 
Yrtore fiecly than any one elfe, blames the Extrayagance of an ambitious Favorite. And the. a 
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he fometimes takes, are never“uch as thofe, by which an ambitious and ungrateful Minion authovi- 
fes his Condu@t. The Favofawho abufes his Credit, wants to ufurp the Sovercign Authority, 
and to leave his Mafter nothing bit the Name; how does he behave? When within Doors with 
his Prince, nothing, in Appearance, is more gentle, nothing more fubmiflive. Whatever the 
Prince propofes is agreed to by the Minion, who is fo far from oppofing it, that he never is ato 
Lofg for Reafons to fupport it. ‘The Prince, deluded by his Cunning, grows fonder and fonder of 
him. Worthlels as he is, he greedily liftens to what he fays: At laft, he lets him engrofs_ his 
whole Confidence, and being contented with the Shadow, he abandons to this I’avorite all the 
Subftance of his Authority, Then it is, that the ingrateful Minion makes all the Empire fenfi- 
ble of the Degree of Favour to which he is raifed. He boldly. takes the Ballance in his Hand, 
and freely decides upon the Lives and Fortunes ‘of his fellow-Subjects. Rewards and Punith- 
ments come all from his Hands, as if there were no longer any Emperor. He humbles one, and 
raifes another ; none but his Creatures are in Pofts, all the Officers great and finall, are devoted to 
him, and proud to become his Confidents, Behold the Favorite now as the Mafter; and the 
Empire is fure to fuffer; but the Evil is, as it were, paft Remedy. : 

Let us now caft our Eyes upon. the Conduét of one whom J call a Man of Credit and Autho- 
rity. What a vaft Difference is there betwixt this Character and the one Ihave juft now de(cribed ! 
If the Prince, as is fometimes the Caft, from a Sally of Paffion, thall unfeafonably defign to en- 
gage in fome foolifh Undertaking, he honeftly oppofes it; and-in refpectful, but ftrong Terms, 
lays before him his Reafons for diffwading him. _ If it happens that the Prince, without removing 
or regarding them, fhall obftinately purfue the Dictates of his Paffion, tho’ evidently againft his 
own Honour and the Good of the State; in that Cafe, he lets his Prince fay on, and without 
minding the Orders which proceed from the Suggeftions of his Paffion, he follows the wifelt 
Courfe, both for the Good of the State and the Honour of his Prince, who recovering from the 
-Tranfport which dimm’d his Reafon, is very wel! pleafed that Things have been managed in that 
Manner. It is plain, that the Emperor ought to. be the firft mover of every thing, both at Court 
and over all the Empire. But the Good of the State likewife réquires, that.there ‘fhould be at 
Court a Number of creditable Officers, who. make it their Duty and Employment, inceffantly to 
watch over the Public Good; and who having the Honour to approach the Prince, are incapable 
of a wretched abjeét Fawning which makes them truckle to his Paffions; who being cloathed 
with a Poft, whofe very Badges have fomewhat formidable in them, inftead of making a vain 
ftrong Parade, acquit theméelves in fuch a Manner, that a refpectful Dread reftrains within the 
Bounds of their Duty, all their Inferiors; while at the fame-time, the.Prince, Sovereign and Mafter 
as he is, perceives that he can’t do every thing. ; 

Thus behaves a Man, whom I call a Man in Authority; as his Conduét is plainly different 
from that of an ambitious Favorite, fo are his Views, The one .feeks to raife and to enrich him- 
felf: The other to advance the Good of the State and the Honour of the Prince. All the Em+ 
pire furely cannot be mistaken in this, I then fay, that as an ambitious Favorite isa Pelt, fo it 
greatly concerns: a State, that it never fhould be without Men of Credit and Authority, We 
fhall Suppofe, that there are init .no fugh Men; Behold, then the Prince abandoned to himfelf in 
his moft violent Tranfports, and the moft ticklith Junéture.. How then can the State fail to fuffer? 

We thall fuppofe a Prince cafy enough in hearing. Remonftrantes?. What thall become of him, 
if he has not about him a Man of Weight, Credit and Authority, who will dare to expofe him- 
felf to ruin, by oppofing his Prince, or by making himfelf anfwerable for the Event of an im- 
portant Affair ? He will always find People, who, in order to give themfelves Airs of Importance, 
will prefent to him frequent Remonftrances upon mere Trifles, the good or bad Succefs of which 
is of no Confequence. Does an Affair happen that concerns the Welfare, and even the very Being 
of a State. All thefe Gentlemen are dumb: Every one of them fearing, leaft he fhould ruin 
himfelf. How difafterous is this for a State, and for a Prince who isat once its Mafter and Father. 

Formerly, the Hereditary Prince of Wey affembled Soldiers, that he might take and difpatch 
out of the Way certain Kyang chong. King Vi ti in great Wrath, brought Troops into the Field 
again(t his Son, The two Armies met and fcught, but very coldly; and the Hereditary Prince 
retic'd to a neighbouring Country. The King being {till enraged, encreafed his Armies, and en- 
deavoured to deftroy the States that had fheltered the Prince. Had there been then at Court a 
Man of Credit and Authority, fach as I have defcribed ; and had this Man boldly raifed himéfelf, 
oppofed the King’s Fury, had made the Son fenfible of the Fault he had committed, and at the 
fame time fhewed the Father how much he had been to blame, the King would have found time 
to cool, and the Prince to have appeaféd his Anger, and then Matters would have been foon made 
up. But alas! Tho’ every*one fees what ought to be fpoken and acted, no body dares to {peak 
and act; then it is, that there is not a Man of Authority in the Kingdom, 

From all this in my humble Opinion, I think, that we may conclude, that whoever has the 
Intercft of the State really at Heart, ought to look upon it as a real Good, that there is in it fome 
Man of fuch a Charader, who by his great Authority and uncommon Credit, (hould keep all the 
Officers of the State in their Daty, and who in perilous Times, may for the Good of the State 
and the )’rince, zealoully undertake a bold Stroke, and fupport it, without ruining hinuelf, I own, 
that in fuch Times as the prefent, in which all the Empire enjoys a profound Peace, fuch a Per- 
fon may be (*) difpenfed with without any Inconveniency. But, befides that it is prudent to guard 
ata Dittance againft all unforfeen Misfortunes, firch Perfons are always ufeful in a State. ie 


(This Ditcuute tan Apology for fome Perfon againt whole Credit and Authority Murmers had avifen. 
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Tyen nan fong, after having made @ very long Difcourfe to the Emperor Shin tfong, in schich he 
gave him feveral Advices concerning Government, concludes in thefe Terms, 


HO’ the Chew Family, after it came to the Poffeffion of the Empire, was always diftin 

guithed by Virtue: Tho’ Ven vang and Vii vang, by the fame Method, laid the glorious 
Foundation of the Dynatty of that Name; yet it was under their Succeflor Ching vang, that thele 
fine Odes are made, which are called (§) Y@ and Song. It was under the happy and Hocaithine 
Reign of this Prince, that amongft other Things thefe Odes declared.‘ Whang tyen, a8 a ae 
“ Father, loves whatever is folidly virtuous: Wifdom and Virtue are his mo/f acceptable fe 
“« fices'" The Defign of the Poet isto inoulcate upon Ching vang, by thele emphatical Ex ei 
ons, all neceffary Care that he might not degenerate. In effect, nothing is more efenial iis 
this is for a Prince; the more flourifhing his Reign is, the more ought he to be afraid of himelt 
And his Subjects cannot give him a ftronger Teftimony of their Zeal, than to infpire him wih, 
this wife Dread, This was not practifed under the Chew Dynafty only; for during the famou 
Reigns of the great Yau and Shun, the Prince and his great Officers were always mutually {a ae 
to one another; ‘ Let us watch, apply ourfelves, and be attentive, a Day or two well or ill fear 
may have great Confequences.’ Permit me, Great Sir, that forgetting my own inGeuifens: , 
fpeaking with the fame View that the ancient Book of Verfes did, and congratulating you u Be 
Reign more glorious than any that was feen under the Song Dynafty, I may congratulate oO : 
more upon having underftood this Truth: “ That Whang tyen, like a good Father iciee ae 
“ ever is folidly virtuous, and that Wifdom and Virtue are to him the moft acceptable Sacrifices.” 
What Matter of Joy is it for us to fee, that this Perfuafion renders you carefull refpectfully to fol. 
low the Views of Whang tyen, that it infpires you with a fecret Dread leaft you fhould deviate 
from them, that it makes you feek your own Perfection and your Peoples Happinefs in every Ob. 
ject, and every Day to labour with new Ardour therein, and to difregard every thing that might 
put a Stop to it! It remains, that you fhould never be inconfiftent with yourfelf: My Zeal makes 
me with for this, and with this View it infpires me to call to your Remembrance this Paflive 
in the Book of Vertes, "8 


In the firft of the Years named Ywen yew, the extraordinary Inundations occafioned a great Barren. 
nefs over the Province of Che kyang and Kyang nan. Upon the Information given in by the Off- 
cers of thefe Provinces, the Emperor ordered a hundred (*) Wan of Rice to be furnifhed out of 
the Granaries, and twenty Wan of Derniers out of bis Treafury, for the Relief of the Poor, 
The Diftribution and Management of this Bounty was, according to Cuftom, entrufled with certain 

‘ Officers. Thefe Orders were fcarce iffued out, when it was told to the Emperor, that th 
Officers of the Province bad perhaps impofed upon him, by reprefenting the Evil to be greater 
than it really was ; befides, that there was Reafon to fear, that the Charity would be mifapplied; 
that it would be proper to depute fome Commiffaries from the Court, who might give Evidence how 
far the Calamtties, occafioned by the Inundations, reach'd, and proportion the Quotas of the Charity 
according tothe different Exigencies of the Sufferers. Inconfequence of this Advice, a Scheme was 
profented to his Majefly for that Effect. The Emperor remarking, that Fan tli yu was not of the 
Number of thofe who had made thefe Remonfirances, tho by his Employment he naturally ought to 
have been, put the Scheme into bis Hands, and ordered him to give him bis Advice therenpon. Fan 
tf yu, having read it, fealed it up, and fent it back to the Emperor, with the following Difcourle. 


REAT Sir, I find, that under the Tang Dynafty, in one of the Years named Ta /i, the In- 

undations were fo great in a certain Quarter, that all the Magiftrates gave Accounts of them 
at the Court, except the Magiftrate of Wey mit, who faid, that his Diftri&t had fcarce fuffered any 
thing, However it appeared from the Information of a (-+) 2% ¢/¢, who was deputed for that 
purpofe, that in the Territory of Wey mi, the Waters had overflowed upwards of 3000 (t) King 
of Arable Ground. Upon this, the then Emperor venting many heavy Sighs ; faid, This is Prange : 
it is natural that a Magiftrate, who is the Father of the People immediately committed to bis Care, 
Jfiould exagerate their Wants, that he may procure them Relief but here is one who diffembles them, 
furely be is void of all Compaffiion. He then immediately degraded him from the Poft he then 
held, and gave him one more inconfiderable. 

Under the Reign of Te t/ong, the Rivers Kyang and Whay having overflowed, did fomeDa- 
mage. Lid ch¢, who then was Minifter of State, begged of the Emperor, that he would give 
fome fupply to the Places that had fuffered. The Emperor having read hig Petition, appeared 
not very inclinable to grantit. Jf, faid he, on thefe Advices, I fhould, upon every Damage @ 
Country fuffers, be fo fimple, as to order the Inhabitants Largeffes, there is Reafon to fear, that J 
may be impofed upon, and frequently deceived by falfe Reports. Li ché, not at all difcouraged by 
this Anfwer, ftill folicited the Prince, and among(ft other Things faid to him ; Sir, Your Maye/ly's 
Fears have very little Foundation, for Flattery 1s the Vice of the Time, Do the Officers of your 
Provinces touch in their Memorials on any Points, which they think will be agreeable to you, thay 
exagerate them, and fecm never to he weary of infifting upon them, Are they about to give any Ad- 
vice that may trouble you? They do it in a very curfory Manner, and injtcad of aggravating ihe 
Evil, diminifh it as much as they can: And it too often happens, that by thifo Advices artfully we 

vered, 

(4) The Titles of two Chapters in the Szi 4ing, or Book Weight. 


of Veiles : 4) A Destor, whofe Station oblige: him to be abort Cart. 
{*) A Wan is 10,000 Tax, A Taw is 100, or 2.125 Pound ({: The Name ofa Mealure, 
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vered, falfe Meafures are taky, But what isall this clutter about? a moderate Expence which will 
win you the Hearts of your SxQjctts, Ls it proper, by an exceffive Precaution, to hazard the cooling 
of their Affeétion to you? Tfong Men agreed to the Arguments, 

In the feventh of the Years naincd Ywen ho the Emperor Hyen ¢fong addrefling himfelf to his 

Minifters faid : ¢ You are always reprefenting to me that laft Year the Countries of Ché and Whay 
* have fuffered a great deal, farft, from the Overflowings of the Water, then by a long Drought; 
‘and yet a Yu t/e, who has come from thence, fays, that the Damage is but inconfiderable, 
* Which thall I then believe? and what Side fhall I take?’ Zi kyang then taking the Ditcourfe 
in Hand, anfwered thus in the Name of the reft. ; 
* Sir, We have all the Informations of the Magiftrates of thefe two Countries; when they 
are attentively read there is no Man but perceives, that Ite who gives them trembles for 
him(elf, left that the Court fhould impute to;-him, the. Sufferings of the People. .What 
Appearance is there that Men, in thefe Difpofitiéns, would dare to incur your Difpleafure, by 
falfe Advice ? It is more natural to believe that this. 2% fe, whom your Majefty mentions, has 
talked like a flattering Courtier, whatever he thought would pleafe you. I want to know, who 
this Y% ¢/é is, that he may be brought to Juftice, and punifhed according to our Laws. You 
are in the Right of it, replies the Emperor, Men are the Wealth of a State; and they ought 
to be relieved as foon as it is known that they fuffer. Sufpicions are urifeafonable on thefe Oc- 
cafions, I was not aware of what I objected on this Head,’.. Orders were then iffued “out for 
relieving the Countries that had fuffer'd. ’ fa 

Yes, Great Sir, that which our ancient and wife Kings and Princes dreaded, was, leaft fome 
of their Officers fhould prevent their being acquainted with the Miferies of the People: That 
others, in order to fave the Finances, fhould only half relieve them, or for want of Capacity fhould 
not do it effectually, This made thefe two excellent Minifters Zé ché and Li kyang always to 
fpeak out. At prefent, when the two great Provinces of your Empire, who furnifh more to the 
Expences of your Court, and Payment of your Troops than any other, are afflicted with an ex- 
tream Famine, will you not fly to relieve them? Behold a great Number of your good Subjeéts, 
like fo many Children without a Nurfe, reduced to Extreinity, fending up lamentable Cries, or 
elfe being too weak to fend them up, wait with open Mouths for what may a lictle prolong 
their miferable Life. You are their Father and Mother; and can you be infenfible to their 
Miferies?, Will you, by a miftaken Frugality, deny them Relief? My Colleagucs fay, that a 
hundred Wan of Rice, and twenty Wan of Derniers are a great deal, and that if the Magif- 
trates thall, according to the Proportions laid out by the Commiffuties, faithfully employ it in 
diftributing (*) Rice Gruel among the Poor, the Famine, tho’ it Were as great as is reprefented, 
may be fupplied by this Relief. For my Share I maintain, that of all the Methods of reliev- 
ing the Neceffities of the Poor, that of diftributing Rice in this Manner, is the leaft proper and 
effectual. Befides other Inconveniences, the Poor muft be affembled. From thefe Aflemblies 
arife contagious Diftempers, which increafe the Calamity. No! when a Prince is really touch’d 
with the People’s Sufferings, this Method is never taken, and he never relieves them by Halves. 

My Colleagues fay. further, that it is the Cuftom of the People to exaggerate their Loffes 
and Misfortunes, I own, that -in certain Years fome Irregularities in the Seafons may have 
given Rife to Cheats ; and ‘difingenuous People have taken that. Occafion to aggravate their 
pretended Loffes. But this can never be prefumed in the prefent Cafe; which is not that of a 
Year indifferently good or bad, or a Barrennefs that is doubtful. It is the greateft that has 
ever been feen ; the People being obliged to quit their Dwellings, wander from one Place to 
another, reduced to Beggary, and expecting Death alone: in Circumftances fuch as thefe, to 
fufpect that the Wretched are counterfeiting, and to doubt of their Mifery, is a Proof of great 
Hardheartednefs, 

Your Majefty is petition’d to name Commiffaries from Court, who fhould repair to the 
Spot, and caufe the Arable Ground to be meafured: going thorough the Cities and Villages, 
and counting the dead Perfons, and the ruined Houfes: that from their Report you may judge 
of the Truth of the Information that has been given you, that the Magiftrates who have 
impofed upon you may be punifhed, and that the Relief may be proportioned more juftly, ac- 
cording to the Wants of every Country. 

Ican fay from my own Knowledge, that it isa publick anda notorious Fad, that from 
the firftt Moon to the fixth, there has been conftant Rains in thefe Places; thele exceffive 
Rains have made the Lake Tay to overflow ; the Overflowing of this Lake have laid San Yew 
and other Citics under Water; the Fields have in fuch a Manner, and for fo a long a Time 
been covered with the Water, that they have not been able for to fow their Rice; the Houfes 
in the Villages have been feen either funk under, or floating above, the Water ; the Hufbandmen 
have fold their Cattle, and are difperfed abroad a begging. I fay, that thefe Calamities are 
notorious. 

I muft add that your Majefty being informed of this ought, in order to alleviate it, to thew the 
fame Zeal as you would do in extinguifhing a burning, or in affifting Perfons who are drown- 
ing. Judge if the Suggeftions of my Colleagues agree to thefe Circumftanccs, Their Methods 
are very ditficult in the Prattice, fubject to many Inconveniencies, and at the Bottom proper 


ee ee a a 


Voi. 1. 7G to 
(") A Tittle Rice Neeped in a good deal of Water, and reduc’d below more than is fufficient, and to give to the H:fbindmen 
toa kind of Gract. acherenvithal to fupport themfelves, that thiy isay ret abanden 


({) Another Author, ona like Occafion, fays, If is better to the Cultivation of the Grounds. 
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to deftroy innocent People. Befides, as the Defign of thefe Enghiries muft be known, and 
that there are Commiflaries appointed for that Effect, the Pe as the Provinces will fake the 
Alarm ; and every one of them fearing fome troublefome AccYent to himéelf, will Provide for 
his own Safety, take as fimall Concern as he can in the .publick Calamities, and leave the 
People to perith. 

After fome Examples drawn from Hiftory, Fan tf} yw continues in thefe Terms : 

Str, Your Liberalities are divided ; three Sorts of Officers being entrufted with them It 
is going too far if your Majefty, according to the Proje&t laid before you, fhould multi t 
your Precautions, and thereby feem to regret the Bounty you have ordered : This would ie 
as if you undervalued the Lives of Men; and your Subjects will never again dare to have R 
courfe to you. All that your Anceftors feared on fuch Occafions was, leaft the People thould 
not be relieved with fufficient Speed and Liberality. And when they fent Commiffaries and 
Infpectors, it was not to check and intimidate the ordinary Oflicers, but to embolden ther 
In effeét, ,thefe Officers thew a good deal of Dithiculty to part with the Corns and the Mores 
for which they are accountable, For this, and for many other Reafons they commonly by 
their Reprefentations, rather diminifh than encreafe the common Calamitics. But pantie 
there had been fome Mifteprefentations, they muft have been very few, and mutt have be : 
fome time or other difcover’d, The People blab, the Officers are Spies upon one ana 
the Cenfors muft be acquainted with it, and the] Court will have its Information from the 
Cenfors. Thus your Majefty will have Time enough to punith the Guilty. In the relent 
Situation my Advice is, that without being very anxious about the little Faults that Vonr OF. 
ficers have committed, you fhould apply your whole Care to the Relief of your fuffering Peo. 
ple, From thefe Confiderations it is, that having examined the Projeét that has been fuggefted 
to you, I have fent it back fealed, begging that your Majelty would fupprefs it. 


Difcourfe of Wan ling againft the bad Senfe_in which the Seétaries interpret the Exprefiion 
Ming. 


T is fald in the (+) Lun yu that Confucius feldom made Ufe of the Expreffion Ming. This 
I is a judicious and true Remark: On the contrary, when the Weftern Barbarians introduced 
the Sect of Fo into our China, the Expreffions Sing and Ming were frequently and improperl 
ufed. It is true, that before the Entrance of that Sect, they had begun to reafon upon tle 
is called (||) Seag, or the Nature of Man. Mong t/e having faid that it was good Syan tfe af- 
firmed the contrary: And this Oppofition ferved to clear up the Opinion of Mong tf, which 
was agreed to, In latter Times, the Difpute about what is called Zfng, or Nature, was, revived 
It continued long, and fome defigning Men, that they might amufe themfelves, have embroil'd 
the Argument by fubtlely introducing into their Difcoufes, the Principles of the Sect of Fo, 
Whatever is folid in thefe Difquifitions comes to much the fame Thing that was the Opinion 
of Mong tf, which they embraced, and which is yet their Rule. 

As for what regards the Expreffion (*) Ming; the more tender our Philofophers are in ufing it 
the more bold the Se€taries have been in adapting and corrupting it. The Seé& of Fo, whofe 
Aim was to impofe upon the World, hath made Life and Death to depend upon what they 
call Ming, without explaining the Word. The Sect of Affrologers improving upon the Sect of 
Fo, makes long or fhort Life, Riches or Poverty, Honour or Difgrace to depend on certain Com- 
binations of five Elements, on certain Motions and certain Situations of the Stars, and out of thefe, 
they make what they call Ming or Deftiny. The ignorant Vulgar have not Knowledge enough 
to confute them. Being paffionately fond of the Riches and Honours of this World, they tec 
that they do not always follow Merit and Virtue. In Hopes of attaining to them by another 
Way, they ftupidly give into thefe Errors, which doubtlefs they would not do, if they knew how 
to confute the falfe Senfe that is given to the Expreffion Ming. 

Shun from a private Man became Emperor. Thus he rofe from the Joweft to the higheft De- 
gree of Honour. It feemed as if he had been tranfported thither all of a fudden, and without ma- 
king one Step towards it. Yet the Truth is, that he was raifed to it by his Virtue. Let us go 
back tothe Times of Yau. Let us fuppofe that Shun was without Wifdom and without Virtue. 
Would this Ming, of which our Seétaries fpeak, have been equally effectual in raifing Shux to the 
Throne? Yau by naming Shun to fucceed him, excluded his own Son Tan-chu. Why wasTan-ch 
excluded? Was it becaule he wanted Virtue, or merely for want of what they call Ming? Shun 
was already known, valued, and half placed on the Throne, yet he fought to retire, Will our 
Seétaries dare to fay that he was lefs underftanding than them in what they call Ming or Deftiny? 
Sure they will not: On the other hand, if it is allowed that Shun, according to their Principles, 
forefaw that his Deftiny was to reign, it muft thence follow that his feeking to retire was alla 
Sham and Hypocrify. Who dare either think or fay this? To calculate the Revolutions of the 
Stars is an Art which begun with our (§) J King, of which we own Fobi to have been the Author. 
It is undeniable that amongft all our ancient Princes Ven vang underftood this Book beft. I mutt 


afk 
(+) The Name of a Book. , Will, Vikewile, Life, as Chi ming, To give onre Life fer Se. 
(h Sizg is an Expreffion at leaft as comprehenfive, and of al- &c. It alfo corruptedly fignises, Defiiny, Fate, 
moll the fame Signification as the Englith Word Nature. (§) An ancient Bouk. 


(") Afing. This Expreflion fignifies Order, Command, a Superior 
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ask of our Aftrologers whegher or not Yex vang knew that which thcy pretend to find cut in 
their Art, or if ever he was Fquainted with what they call Deftiny (Ming)? If they deny that Le 
was; what an Infolence is it in*them to prefer them(elves to that wile Prince! If they fay he was ; 
why did Ven vang bewail his Fate and mourn in the Prifon in which the Tyrant Chec con- 
fined him? (+) Since the times of Yen vang, who has dived farther into the J King than Con- 
figius? Will they pretend to underftand it better than he did? And yet if Confugius underftood 
what they pretend to underftand, why did he to an extreme old Age travel over the (*) Seventy- 
two Kingdoms? We therefore either muft abfolutely neglect that which the Sectaries contend for, 
and their Abule of the Word Ming, or we muft acknowledge Ven vang and Configius to be far 
inferior to them ; and this would be a great (+) Abfurdity. 

A fecond Error in their Syftem is; If a Man dies, it is his Ming or Deftiny. His Death is 
therefore to be attributed to his Ming, and to no other Caufe: By this way of Reafoning we muft 
conclude that it was not Kyé and Chew who put Long pong and Pi kau to a cruel and unjutt 
Death. It was the Deftiny of thefe two great Men. We may likewife conclude, that tho’ the 
milerable Tyrants Kyé and Chew had practifed all theVirtues, yet they could not have fail’d to have 
perith'd miferably, and confequently it would have been wrong to have exhorted them to 
Virtue in order to have preferv’d their Crown and Life. It is lucky that all the World is not 
wedded to our Seétaries, even they who confult or hear. them have not much Truft to repofe in 
what they fay. But if this Error fhould unhappily prevail, and conftantly pafs for Truth, 
behold what muft be the abfurd Confequences of it. ome 

Has a Judge wittingly either acquitted a guilty, or condemn’d an innocent Perfon: If 
this Judge is profecuted that he may be punifhed according to Law, he has no more to do 
but to oppofe to the Laws this Ming or Deftiny thefe Seétaries talk of. Oppreffion is to be no 
more detefted in the Great: Merit, no more to be praifed in Yaw and Shun, and Tyranny no more 
to be blam’d in Kyé and Chew. Each has his refpeGtive Ming which dircéts him, alas, what can 
be more abfurd! I ask of our Aftrologers, if Yau and Shun had been born at the time in which 
Kyé and Chew were born, would the two firft have refembled the two lait in Wickednefs and 
Cruelty? On the contrary, if Kyé and Chew had been born when Yau and Shnn were born, 
would that have render’d them good and virtuous? Will they dare to advance fuch an Abfurdity? 
And if they dare not, in what will they make this pretended Ming or Deffiny, upon which de- 
pends the Life and Death of Men, the Profperity and Ruin of States, to confil? 

Let us again fuppofe that all the World fhould give full and entire Credit to the Difcourfe of 
thefe Quacks, a Son without once moving, fees his Father in the Hands of a Rebel who is 
ready to cut his Throat: ‘ The Ming or Defliny of my Father, fays he, is either to die this Death, 
or not.” The Man who fees his Prince ready to be flain may fay the fame thing. And if they act 
otherwife, it may be faid upon our Suppofition that their conduct oppofes a felf-evident Truth 
univerfally received, and confequently they are toblame. What a deteftable Confequence is this? 

As for me I diftinguifh two forts of Ming : that of the Sectaries, to which they are pleafed 
to annex our Fate independently of ourfelves: This is neither a true one, nor is it poffible to be 
known, The other Ming, which depends upon ourfelves, is that in which we ought to be in- 
{truted, and is ufeful and even neosffaty. For Inftance, in a quiet well-governed Empire, I 
fupport and advance myfelf by my good Conduct and my Virtue. My Ming then is to be in 
Honour and in Plenty, but this Ming is not quite independent of me. The State on the con- 
trary is difturbed and ill governed. I bravely fupport opprefs’d Virtue and Wifdom, It coft 
me my Fortune, I obftinately live, anddie in Poverty ; then it is that my Ming depends upon 
me. Every Man who is born muft die ; Death comes fooner or later: To live in Affluence 
or Honour, or to live in Poverty and Oblivion, is always Ming: Be it fo; but Life or Death 
may be happy or unhappy. I with neither to live nor to die unhappily : This is what I am 
chiefly careful of: It is my Duty, and it is the only Ming, about which I ought to be in Pain. 

It is the fame with regard to Riches, Honours, Poverty, and Obfcurity. Thefe may hap- 
pen either by good or bad Means. To what are all my Cares direéted? that thefe may never 
be the Fruits of a Crime, or of an abject Complaifance. This is my Duty, and is the only 
Ming, on which I hall value myfelf on being acquainted with, A good Son preferves his Life, 
that he may ferve his Father; and this is both his Duty and his Ming. A loyal zealous Sub- 
ject hazards his Life for his Prince: This is always his Ming and his Duty. If we extend 
this to different Accidents and Circumftances, there is no Man alive but may know the Ming 
he ought to follow. This, according to our Sages, is rightly to underftand the Ming: and 
it is in this Senfe, that Confucius {peaks when he ufes this Expreffion, Mj 7 twan one Day 
addreffing himfelf to ({) Te hi. If your Mafter, faid he to him, will be my Patron, the King of 
ey will chufe me for one of his Prime Minifters, Te id laying this Propofition before Con- 
Jugs, all his Anfwer was I have a Ming, (meaning his Duty) and my Ming never will fuffer 
me to be inflrumental in promoting a Sycophant, who is without Merit or Virtue. Jt was 
almoft in the fame Senfe that Confugius uled the Expreffion Ming at the Death of (||) Yen 42 
and Pea yew. Tle bewail’d that by their being fnatched away fo young, they had no Oppor- 
tunity of practifing all the Virtues of which he knew they were capable. As for Mong 7/2, he 
exprefles his Opinion very diftinctly as follows: * A Man underftands the Ming, fay> he, 

* very 


(}} His Son was going to be made Emperor. 


Papi feffors in the Art of foretelling Deflinies. 
(9) ‘That is, all the empire. 


ents i : {t) A Difciple of Confuzius. 
So) Efpesially if we confider, that to be blind, and incapable (}} Two Difciples of Ceufusins. 
ta gcin their Bread otherwife, is enough co fct them up as Pro- oy 
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* very ill, if he defignedly fhall expofe himfelf under a Wall that if, ready to tumble; a Man 
‘ who thoroughly knows this Matter, is never guilty of fuch Imprugence. A Villain, fays he, in 
* another Paflage, has deferved by his Crimes to die in Irons, or “under the Hands of the Enc 
© cutioner: Accordingly he does die: Was this his true Ming? By no Means”. The Opinion 
of thefe great Men very rightly defines what is Ming. 

The Empror Kang i's Remark.} The Beauty of this Difcourfe confifts in its being clear 
eafily underftod, and proper both to inftruct and reclaim fuch Sectaries as had been feduced. 


Inthe third of the Years named Ywen fi, Shau fhwe chi ii the Preamble to a long Difiourfs 
which he prefented to the Emperor fealed, fays amonft other Things, , 


7 HEN our antient and wife Princes enjoy'd a long Profperity, in which they met with 

nothing that was either difafterous or threatning ; then being more afrighted than ever 
they grew, fad and cried out,‘ Alas! I fee yen has forgot me.’ Your Majefty, in Imitation 
of thefe Princes, has publifhed an Ordinance full of Wifdom and Goodnefs, which proves the 
Extent of your Vigilance and Care in fulfilling your Duties, You cannot aét more confor. 
mably to the Defigns of Tyen. 

Li hang, in a Difcourfe prefented to the Emperor, after fome particular Advices, gives him 
two general Ones, in thefe Terms: ‘ Do every thing, fays he, that Man can do, and inwardly 
preferve a refpectful Dread towards Tyen : When Man, on his Side, does all that he can, it is na- 
tural for ({) Zyen i to anfwer his Cares.’ Thus, the greateft Princes, fuch as thofe who were 
either the Reftorer or Founder of Dynafties, have done all that was in their Power; and when 
they have fucceeded, have attributed the Succefs to Tyen. At prefent, the (|) Enemy fcarce 
appears, when we fhamefully leave them Matters of the Field of Battle. To neglect thus all 
that depends on us, and to rely upon Tyen for our Succefs, as if Tyex were obliged to favour 
us, is unreafonable. I therefore beg that you would inftantly give the proper Orders to 
yout Minifters and great Officers. Encourage them by your Words and Aétions; a@ in 
Concert with them as far as you can. After which, you may humbly but bamelefly wait for 
the Determination of Zyen: and there is Room to hope that we can both repair the Affronts 
we have received, and the Damage we have fuftained, , 

But, as I faid before, we ought always to referve a refpectful Dread towards Tyen, In Effect, 
Tyen is to Kings, as a Father equally tender and fevere. His Affection for them is very great, 
but at the fame time not greater than his Care in watching over their Condu€t. Therefore every 
wife Prince is attentive to the Prohibitions of Tyen ; at the leaft Hint of anAdvice that comes from 
him, he recolleéts, examines, and labours to correct himfelf, to become more perfect, and to 
cherith in his Heart that refpeétful filial Dread. For feveral Years, the Irregulacity of the Seafons 
has been great, and Earthquakes with other frightful Phenomena have been frequent. The 
Intention of Tye in this, has been to roufe you: Thefe are fo many Marks of his loving you, and 
of his defigning to affit you. It lies in your Majefty’s Power to anfwer him by pure and 
upright Intentions, and by a wife and refolute Conduct. Then thefe difmal Calamities, and 
thefe frightful Prefages will be changed unto you for Good. 


 Difcourle of Fan fun upon Repentance, 


N ancient Tradition fays; To day repent of the Faults of Yefterday, and towards the end of 
A every Moon of thofe committed fince its Beginning. Oh! what a wife Saying was that, 
and what right Meafures did our Ancients take to become wife and perfect? at leaft in being a 
(t)Yau or a Shun who could do every thing fo perfectly, that they never committed any Fault, 
But if any one commitsa Fault, if he effectually and fincerely repents of it, that Fault is done 
away. Therefore among our ancient Sages, even thofe of the firft Order, there never was one 
but trod in thefe Paths. 

Fan fun proves this by Examples drawn from Antiquity, to which, as corroborative Proofs, he 
adds fome Texts of the antient (+-) King, and then concludes his Difcourfe thus: 

Repentance, fays he, implies Tranfgreffions; but by means of that Repentance thole Tran 
gteffions are every Day diminifhed, and if there is a Method of arriving at an unerring State, It 
is this, Ought then this Exercile to be either negleeted by, or to grow irkfome, to us? But I do 
not confine the Repentance I recommend to our retracting or correcting what we have faid or 
done amifs, It fhould extend to our moft retired Thoughts and Affections, Ict an Affection, be 
it ever fo little amifs, arife. Repentance ought immediately to follow it, and this Repentance 
will prevent its ever proceeding to Words or Actions. To commit Faults, and not to acknow- 
ledge them is Blindnefs ; to acknowledge them without correcting therm is Folly ; to defign to 
correct them, and yet to have but half the Will to do it, that you may fpare, or in a man- 
ner footh yourfelf, is Cowardice, Nothing is more contrary to true Repentance than thee 
Vices, 


(f) Li fignifies Reafon. plication here is general; which proves, chat initead of the 


(W) This is fpoken of the Tartars, who at lalt extinguith'd Words, at leaf in being a Yau and a Shun, we ought, if We 
the Song Dynafly. would make jult and confiftent Sen(e of it, to read, Ear 
(*) In the Original this is expreffed in fix Letters. tho be ewere a Yau or a Shun, but [have put it as it is” 


(t) He feems to have excepted Yau and Stu; but the Ap- the Text. When 
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When the Sun or Moon i, eclipfed, the Eclipfe, whether total er partial, is never of long 
Continuance, and the Morte it ends, thefe Stars immediately appear in their genuine Luflre. 
Sins are the Eclipfes of Mans Life: And the Ectipfe is over the precife Moment in which he re- 
pents as he ought. He then recovers his Luftre in the fame Manner as thefe two Luniinaric.. reco- 
ver theirs. But there happens in Man the very Reverfe of what happens in the Heavens. His Fclipte 
continues as long, as,by his Attachment to his PaiTions, he is deftirute of effectual true Repentance. 
What then is more important than a right Repentance? And what ought to difguft or difcourage 
us in fo ufeful an Exercife? 

In the 32 of theYears named Shau-fhing, (a) Hyau tfohg mounting the Throne, ordered a Decla- 
ration to be publifhed, recommending, that Advices and Memorials might be freely and inftantly 
prefented tohim, Chu 47, who then held a Poft in the Provinces, addrelt a long Difcourfe to the 
Emperor, and amongft other Things told him as follows. 

The Order of Tyen who loves and proteéts you, is juft publifh’d and put in Force (*); nothing yet 
can cool the Zeal and Attachment of your Subjects. To judge by the Encomiums beftow'd on you, 
with which the High-ways refound, fomething extraordinary is expected from your Majefty. 
Your Subjeéts look upon you not only as a good Matter, but as a Prince, who will do Herour to 
your Dynafty, recover the Lands ufurped by the Barbarians, cure the Miferies of your Sulfsing 
People, and revenge the Infults which your Anceftors have received. In what a Manner ought 
not you to behave, fuccefsfully to anfwer fo high Expectations, ? Upon this depends not only the 
Glory of your Reign, but the Peace of your State, the Honour of your Dynafty, and the Safety 
of your Family. 

As yet, we have not perceived in your Perfon and Governinent, the Faults and Defeéts of which 
thro’ Modefty, you accufe yourfelf, But I dare to aflure you, that in vain you hope to meet 
with Succefs, without two effential Points, which I take the Liberty immediately to recommend 
to your Confideration. The Firft is, conftantly to ftudy, and to make the Maxims of our are’ent 
Kings familiar to you. The Second is, inftantly to renounce, in the moft refolute Manner, all 
Treaties with the Barbarians. ‘Thefe two are important Points, and worthy of your Attention, 
Without the Firft, a good many Faults will infenfibly efcape you. Without the Second, the Go- 
vernment, in the prefent Situation of Things, muft be very detective ; and neither of thele Max 
ims can be negle¢ted, without very dangerous Confequences, : 

That I may more diftin@ly explain my Thoughts upon this Point, allow me to recall to your 
Mind, the Times of Yau, Shun and Yu. You well know, that thefe Emperors tranfmitted down 
to one another, both their Maxims and their Crown, The Maxim they moft frequently repeated, 
was, ‘ Nothing is more dangerous than the (+) Heart of Man and its Paffions;’ Nothing is more 
delicate, ({) than fimple upright Reafon. The conflant Refinement of it, and giving it an ab- 
folute Sway is, the only way to perfevere unvariably in the Yu/f Mean. Thefe great Princes were 
naturally wife, and confequently had lefs Occafion for Study and Application. Yet the vhole 
Topicks of their Difcourfe, were the Refinement of their Reafon, the giving it an abfolute Sway, 
and carefully treading in the Fu/f Mean. So true it is, that even they who are undoubtedly born 
wile, have yet need of Study and Application. 

Tho’ the great Diftance betwixt'your.Majefty and me, deprives me of the Happinels of fceing 
how nearly you refemble thefe great Princes in the amiable great Qualifications which you poffefs, 
yet I have heard them very advantagioufly fpoken of. But theVoice of the Public likewift informs 
me, that in the firft Years of your Reign, inftead of applying yourfelf to Bufinef&, your whole Time 
was employed in hearing or repeating certain Verfes, and fome fmooth flowing Pieces of Flautery. 
’Tis true, that for fome Years paft, you have given up thefe - frivolous Amufements, you have ap- 
peared to be in fearch of fomething more folid, and have expreffed a Defire of acquiring real 
Wifdom: But it is fid, you have fought for them in the Books of the Se¢taries. This is the com- 
mon Talk in the Country, tho’ I know not what Truth is in it. 

But permit me to tell you that, if this is true, you take very wrong Meafures to anfwer rightly 
the Meafures of yen, and to imitate 2%u and Shun. No! As the Art of governing right is nei- 
ther to be learned in Sonets and empty Difcourfes, nor from Differtations upon (§) the Vacuun 
Inanity, Quiefence, and Ref, Our ancient wife Princes who fucceeded beft in that noble Art, ap- 
plied to acquire thorough juft Notions of Things, to improve their Underftandings, and to be in 
a Condition always to purfue the beft Meafures. A Prince, who is acquainted with this Method, 
frequently revolves, and attentively examines, the Scope and the Incidents of our ancient Hiftory. 
That he may form aright Judgment of Things, the Principles of Reafon and Equity are always 
before his Eyes. He commits no Miftakes of this Kind. Thereby his Views are dilated, rec- 
tified and perfected: His Heart is preferved in the ju? and upright Mean; and in fhort, he finds 
himfelf capable to govern with the (||) greateft Eafe. 

On the contrary, if a Prince is without Application, or if, while he applys, he follows any 
other Method: Tho’ otherways he had the moft excellent Genius, or happy Difpofitions to Vir- 
tue, yet his Underftanding will never clearly go to the Bottom of Things; nor will he ever know 

Vor. I. 7 how 


(a) In P. Fouguet's Chronological Table thefe Years are (t) The Cline favs Ton fr, the Heart of Tou. Rut Tau in 
eathed Chan hing (which I take to be the true Reading) and the — this Paflage and many others, fgnifies, Pure ed jufd Ream: 
whole 32 included in Kan séng's Reign ; that of Kyaw tong Fin fin oppofed to Ta fm Conotes the Pafiions natural s¢ th: 
beginning with the firit of the Years Long-bing. Lheart ef Man. ~ 

(7) That is to fay, You Aeve jufi mounted the Throne. ch) He points at the Sects of Ten and Fo. 

(t) The Chincfe luterally tuys Jin fir, that is to fay, The 2) Literally itis aseat d, as to ecu.t Cue end Wo, or to cifline 
Ueart of Man, g49 White from Black. — 
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how to diftinguifh betwixt what is really good, and what is good on in Appearance 1 

flance from the Shadow: In fhort, he will be apt to conan a thotifand Boniea Fe 
he may not fall into thofe of the moft fatal Confequences, yet he never can become a se re 
peror. Isthen the giving up of this glorious Charaéter, and being contented with a oor Medio. 
crity in Reputation, fo meer a Trifle? Doubtlefs not: And we ‘may here apply oe Pata So 
the J king, which fays; That an Error which is but fight in Appearance, is attended with Wea 
Irregularities, 3 

As to the fecond Point I touched upon, it is certain, that no folid Peace is ¢ 
twixt us and the Kin (B). Reafon makes this Truth plain, it is felf evident, and ent oe 
and if there is any who argue for Peace with them, the Manner in which they reafon ie uae 
this. Our Affairs are not at prefent in fucha flourifhing Situation, as to undertake to ats : . 
Force what the Kin have ufurped from us. We even hazard fomething in continuin heave 
by ating upon the Defenfive. It is therefore better for us to take Advantage of the Ste 7 ch 
the Kix have made in coming to offer us Prefents, to encourage them on TOE Part Peace i, 
Embafly to them, and civilly to demand a Reftitution of our Lahds according to the ancien B et 
daries, for this Demonftration of Weaknefs on our Part by flattering their Pride, a ane 
infpiring them with Security, and confequently with Negligence, they will be lefs cag 
ing us, and lefs vigilant in guarding themfelves. In the mean time, we will be takin 
of the Junéture, and will more eafily difpofe ourfelvesto puth fome great Enterprize 

Befides, who knows, but that there is a Poffibility that Tyen, by a happy Event in our Favo 
may revive in thefe Barbarians fome Sentiments of Equity, and induce them to reftore to . ne 
Lands, without our being at the Expence of one Man’s Life; why then den’t we try this Way? 
What Harm will there be in the Experiment? This is the Method in which they who oe f 
Opinion that we fhould enter into Treaty with the Barbarians, reafon, e a 

For my Share, J fee neither Juftice nor Reafon in this Way of arguing, I don’t perceive one Ad- 
vantage from it, but many Inconveniencies, Our Affairs, fay fume, are not ina gocd Situation, That 
is true; but why? Becaufe we are always {peaking of Treaties of Peace; and till {uch Time 
as we are in earneft to talk no more, our Affairs will never be better. Succefs in War depends on 
a determined Refolution of conquering or dying. Is any other Expedient ord or 
isa middle Way betwixt Conqueft and Defeat difcovered? It is purfued without any Diff 
culty, Reafon may well oppofe this, but the Attack becomes weaker, and the Defence lef 
refolute, for Nature, on thefe Occafions, weakens Reafon and Virtue. Yes! I fay again, that while 

thefe wretched Pratlers for Peace continue, your Majefty muft be always uncertain and unftead 
in your Councils; your Minifters too being irrefolute, will do their Duty only for Form-fake; 
and your Generals, with their Subalterns, will no longer be eager to fignalife themfelves, It will 
the fame in Proportion with the Magiftrates all over the Empire. How then can our Affairs be 
re-eftablifhed, the Empire ftrengthened, our Lands recovered, and our Frontiexs fecured? We 
impofe upon ourfelves in even hoping for this. ms 

We deceive ourfelyes as much in pretending to amufe the Kix bya vain Ceremony. They 
have neither Charity nor Juftice with Regard to us: But they fupply it with Craft and Malice. 
If they really have a Defign to attack us, and if they perceive themfelves to be in a State to fub- 
due us, they will not faffer themfelves to be blinded fo far by empty Ceremony, as to give up their’ 
Project, and far lefs that which they now poffefs, But fhould we make the Step which is propofed, 
it would not have the pretended Effect by amufing them ; but it would {hew our own Weaknefs: 
It would be to inftruét them in our Situation; it would be to expofe ourfelves to them, and to 
convince them that we have neither Skill nor Courage, and to render them more bold in under- 
taking any thing againft us, If, after fuch a Step, the Kim fhall for fome time be quiet, we will 
applaud ourfelves, and we will hug ourfelves in our Indolence: And as ten Years and more are 
already paft, without our doing any thing for retrieving our Affairs, ten Years and more 
may pafs in the fame Manner, if the Kin give us Leave, A Conduét like this, in my Opinion, 
inftead of deceiving the Enemy, deceives ourfelves. It urges on our own De(truction; and t 
am aftonifhed that there fhould be Perfons about your Court, capable to give you fuch Advice. 

By this Way of proceeding, we leave ourfelvesas it were at the Difcretion of the Kin. When 
they fhall perceive themfelves weakened and in danger from us, they will have nothing to do but 
to talk of Peace: Thus, inftead of taking Advantage of their Weaknefs to recover our Right, we 
mutt make the firft Advances to them: And under the Pretence of Alliance, they will receive 
from us large Sums every Year, Do they find themfelves ftrong? No Treaty will then bind them, 
and they will make Ufe of the firft Opportunity of invading our Territories. They who give 
you thefe Advices, have nothing in View, but to fhun an open Rupture with the Kin, They 
don’t confider that this damps the Zeal, and quells the Courage of your Subje&ts; that it encou- 
rages your Enemies, and in many Refpects hurts the State. 

For part thirty or forty Years, thefe Barbarians, in order to ruin us, have taken Advantage of 
the foolith Defire that we always fhewed to treat of Peace. Is not this plain enough to us? Is 
it not the greate(t Blindnefs to propofe Meafures that have been fo fatal to our 'mpire? To defire 
the Kin civilly to reftore what they have taken, is a thing equally ridiculous and necdlef&. ‘The 
Lands which they have invaded, are our Right, why fhould we refer it to the Diferetion of the 
Barbarians to reftore them or not? Let us meafure our Forces, and try toretake them. In Cafe 


we fhould fucceed, they will no longer be our Mafters, But if we think that we are not yet able 
: {0 


nd perhaps 
er in attack-~ 


g Advantage 


{n) A TJertar Nation. [They were the Anceflors of the = Mfawichees, fee p. 211.1 
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to recover them, why fhould'we demand them of the Enemy without any Appearance of obtain- 
ing them, and thereby make an Acknowledgment of our own Weaknels and their Superiority ? 

Let us in the mean time fuppofe, that the Kix thall be induced by the Propofal we make them, 
to reftore our Lands; but we muft furely pay dear for the Terms on which we purchafe fuch a 
Favour. We may therefore judge by what (*) is paft, that fo far as depends upon them, the Peace 
will be of no long Duration, But when it fhall abfolutely happen, that without exacting too 
much of us, the Kin fhall determine to grant us the Favour abfolutely, and without repenting of 
it; or if we fhall be in a Condition to render their Repentance ufelefs, the Advantage that will 
then accrue, will not prevent the Shame that muft be reflected upon the illuftrious Dynafty of the 
Song, in not being able, by themfelves, to recover the Dominion of their ancient Princes, in partly 
holding it from the Hands of its moft inveterate Enemies, and in going, in a Manner, a begging 
from the Barbarians. For my Share, when Things turn out in that Shape, I can’t hinder myfelf 
from bluthing for your Majefty. 


Chu hi having been propofed to fill a confiderable Poft in the Province Ché kyang, he was nominated 
to it by the Emperor, who called him to Court, and invited him to leave him fame good Advices, 
before he departed; Whereupon Chu hi made feveral Difcourfes, one of which is as follows. 


IR; the Government of States depends chiefly upon the Hearts of their Princes. But the 
Hearts of Princes may of themfe!ves be {wayed, either by Reafon or by Paflion ; and the 
Difference betwixt thefe two Rulers, forms the Difference betwixt Intereft and Equity, betwixt 
Cunning and Honefty, and betwixt Vice and Virtue. The Reafon which a Man receives from 
Tyen, is the fame with Regard to his Heart, as what Health is with Regard to his Body. Does 
Reafon fway the Heart? All is regular, allis Honefty, Equity and Virtue. On the contrary, Pat 
fions are the Difeafes of the Heart; Do they predominate? All is Confufion, all is Intereft, Cun- 
ning and Vice. Where Virtue prevails, at the fame time a Joy prevails equally gentle and pure, 
which renders the Poffeffor every Day more happy. Vice, on the contrary, is attended with remorfe- 
lefs Pangs, which daily loads the wretched Sinner with freth Mifery. The Regularity and Safety 
of Empires, their Decay and their Ruin, are all different Effects of thefe different Caufes, But 
however different thefe Effeéts appear, they have one thing in common, which is; That a good 
ora bad Way of thinking, is the Principle of both. This is implied by Yau, Shun and Yu, in 
thefe Words, Nothing is more dangerous than the Paffions, and nothing more delicate than Reajfon. Yt 
is, by preferving this Reafon, untainted ; and by giving it an abfolute Sway, that the ‘¥u/f Mean is 
preferved...... Chu bi then proceeds to fay, that he is furprized to fee the Reign of a Prince, who 
at the Age of Maturity mounted the Throne, and graced it with the moft amiable Qualifications, 
fo'unfuccefsful ; he fays, that he has fearched for the Caufe of this, and that he believes he has 
found it. It is, fays he roundly to his Prince, becaufe in the Choice of your Officers, you don't 
follow Reafon and Equity. You are even afraid to put in Pofts Men of Honefty and Refolution, 
But why? Becaufe Men of that Character would vigoroufly oppofe thefe domeftic Favorites who 
embroil every thing, and to whom in your Youth, you were too much expofed by your good 
Nature. Chu hi having through all his Difcourfe, which is very long, {poken pretty much in the 
fame Strain, ends It, by begging Pardon and apologizing for his Liberty in a few Words, 
Protefting that his fole Motive was his Zeal for the State, and for the Glory ot his Prince. 
A Glofs fays, that the Emperor received this Difcourfe very well; but it does not informs us 
if he amended by it. 


In the fifth of the Years nomed Chau hing, Chu hi was called to Court, where he had the honourable 
Employment of reading and explaining to the Emperor, the Books called King. He made his Com- 
pliments of Thanks in writing as ufual, wherein, after praifing the Prince's Thirft for Knowledge, 
and modefly cwning bis own Infiefficiency, he proceeds in the following Terms, 

THEREFORE was feized with Dread, when your Orders were fignified to me, nor 
| durft I accept of the Honour you did me. I afterwards reflected on thefe well known Truths, 
that Man receives from Tyen, a Nature capable of all the Virtues: That he can, not only know 
and difttinguith the different Duties of Prince and Subject, of Father and Son, &c. but he can 
even judge and determine, of what is proper or improper in different Affairs, and the different Si- 
tuations of Life. But tho’ he iscapable of fo many things, that he is at the fame time fubjected to 
be altered by the Impreffions of Matter, and to be touched with the Objects of Senfe: That it is 

naturally to be feared, leaft his Reafon being neglected, it fhould by degrees becorne fo far dim- 

med, that he may fall into a fatal Blindnefs with Regard to his Duties, and continue therein all 

his Life: That confequently, Study and Application are as neceffary to the Great as to the Small : 

That in order to affit you in this Exercife, a great deal of Eloquence and Politenefs is not necef- 

fary. 

‘Atlee having made thefe Reflections, it appear’d to me, that as I have beftowed a great deal of 
Time in the Study of our King, I may be ufefulto you, were it only by putting you upon the Me- 
thod which I have followed, It isin a fewWords as follows. The main Point in this Affair, is, to 
penctrate into the Bottom and Reafon of every thing. In this our Books are a great Affiftance to 
us, and it is with this View that we ought to read them. But there is a Method of doing it with 
Advantage. When a Man underftandsa Paffage he ought, before he proceed farther, thoroughly to 
comprehend and to difcover, what is moft pure and perfect therein, and to let nothing efcape him 

that 


fy To the 924 of the Years named Chan hirg, the Kin refer- Year after they retcck them. [It is Chan Ling in the Criyi- 


ediuthe Cfineé three Provinces Which they had fubcued bura oral, where it ough: to have been lac fing.) 
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that he can extract from it. But we never can fucceed in this, without preferving ourfelves is 4a 
conftant anda refpectral Attention, which is not eafy to do, and muft be the Fruit of a determin. 
ed Refolution, &c. 

Chu bi returns then to his firft Propofition, and extends it: But he lays the principal Strefs up. 
on the Importance, and the Neceflity of that refpeétful Attention which he exprefles by the fine 
gle Word (*) King. 

As for what I have already faid, namely, that upon the reading of each Paffage, we ought to 
endeavour to attain to that which is moft perfect ; it is plain this depends upon (++) Siac But 
what is this Sin of Man? It isa Being which is moft ({) Hi, moft (§) Ling and mott Shin; of 
an Excellence which we cannot intirely comprehend; which ought to predominate in exch of ie as 
well in our perfonal Motions as in ourcivil Actions; and confequently its Prefence with us and 
our Attention to it, is every Moment neceflary. In effect, if the Siz of a Man hall efcape, and 
as it were, rove after the fenfible Objects with which the Body is furrounded; his Perfon and Cars 
duct is immediately fenfible of the Abfence of that Mafter. In vain then will a Man have fig 
Body bent, and his Eyes fixed upon a Book. As he is heedlefs of himfelf, how can he be in 
a Condition to meditate upon the Words of our ancient Sages, to examine the different Circum- 
{tances in every Action and in every Affair, to draw from this, Directions for his Duties, and 
tical Conclufions for his Conduct? The wifi Man, fays Contucius, w/t not be long qwif?, of be bas 
not Attention and Application, The Study and Application which I recommend, fays Mone tfe 
in what do they principally confft? In a Man's rightly retaining and fixing bis Sin, Does 
a Man in this Manner preferve his Siz, without fuffering himfelf to be diftracted by fenfible Op. 
jects, or troubled by the Paffions which they excite? Then, whether he reads or meditates upon 
‘what he has read, few Things will efcape him. And if he arrives fo far as to preferve this Dif. 
pofition in the Commerce of the World, it will be inviolated amidft the Hurry of Bufinefs, and 
the Diverfity of Objeéts. He will know on all Occafions how to purfue right Meafures, and ne» 
ver to deviate from his Duty, This is my Meaning, when I fay, that in order to read our King 
with all poffible Advantage, a Man muft poffefs a refpectful Attention, and a moft determined 
Refolution, , 


prac- 


Lyang ke kya having become Minifler of State under the Emperor Hyau tfong, did all be could to 
engage Chu hi in the Minifiry; Chu hi always excufid bimfelf, One Day as Lyang ke kya, by a 
Letter, preft him more than ever, Chu hi returned the following Anfiver. ; 


Wy HAVE refpeétfully read the Letter which (||) you have done me the Honour to write to me. 
I A Virtue midling and weak like mine, feeks Protelion in Retirement. It is a great Honour 
for me, that a Man of your Quality, efpecially one whofe Underftanding and Honefty are fo cmi+ 
nent, fhould deign to exprefs fo much Concern in my Favours, Tho’ you are always incapable 
to act from any other Principles but thofe of the Public Good, yet there is not a Shadow of Sul- 
picion that you are influenced by any Motive of private Intereft on this Occafion, fince you can 
reap noneat my Hands, Therefore I have looked upon your Endeavours, purely as the Effects of 
a favourable Opinion you entertain for me, who has not deferved it. 

After fo many Inftances on your Part, and efpecially after your laft Letter, I doubtlefs fhould be 
prevailed upon, to endeavour to ferve the State according to the beft of my Abilities, had Ia 
Motive lefs weak than the one which detains me in my Retirement. You know it is, that 1 may 
thereby fecure and preferve entire, the Stock of Honefty and Virtue I now poflets, This is the 

Reafon that will not permit me to enter into Pofts at prefent. I think it is better for me even 
not to fay any thing as to the Points you have touched upon, which all relate to Government. 
Give me leave to confine my(elf ‘to the putting you in Mind of a Saying of Vang tong: One 
thing, my Prince, I conjure you to obferve, faid he, which is, to be very regular yourfilf, 
that you may regulate the State well, The Senfe of this Saying, fimple and common as it is, is 
very extenfive. I prefume to entreat you toattend to it. ‘The Obligations of a Minifter, are to 
invite and to promote Men of Capacity and Merit, to pardon nothing in himéelf, and being 
charged with the whole Weight of Government, to acquit himfelf fo well, that nothing he docs 
can be amended, to make the Prince an accomplithed Sovereign, and the People virtuous Subjects. 
Every thing is poffible to one who is poffeffed of all thefe Perfections, But is a Minifter defici- 
ent in any Point? And is that Defect but flight? It is always a Stain on his Charaéter; it isa 
Breach which, widening by little and little, weakens his Virtue and expofes his Reputation. Then 
fenfible of the Occafions he has of being correéted, and being employed in warding off the se 

proaches 


(") King: Refpeét, RefpeAful Attention, to be attentive 


with Refpcét, to repeat, to honour, &’e, 

(1) Sin. Hitherto I have tranflated this CharaQer whenever I 
met with it, by the Word Hart, becaule, in Fileét, this Word 
inthe Chinefr, as well as in our Language, fignifies, according to 
the different Occafiony of employing it, either that Part of the 
Body by which the other Parts are put in Motion, or Affe€tions 
of theWill. But here, asin otherPlaccs, it is plain, that this Cha- 
rater extends farther, and fignifies the Soul, the Mind. have, 
however, chofen, not to tranflate this and fome other Words in 
the Text: For inflance, the Word Miz, which according to the 
Chincfe Definition of it, fignifies what is excellent, but dificult 
to be fathom'd, and thoroughly comprehended : Mian esl pu do 


yf, and which is ufed in fpeaking of the Spirits, of whom they 
relate Aparition:, &g¢. and which they honour, either religioufly 
or civilly, Lilewife of the Emperors, when they would praite 
his Penetration ond fublime Wifdom. 

(f) His, fignifics fubtle, imperceptible, empty, and is fed 
the laf Senfe, both in Phyfics and Morality, efpecially with the 
Charader Sin: So that ia Sin, in the common received Ut, 
fignifies, Without Prejudice, as for example. [lin Sin, is to hear 
it without any Prejudice cither of the Heart or Mind. — 

(§) Ling, both by the Pictionarics and Ute, fignt 
gence, Providence, an occn’t Power, of affiling aml 2 

(WD) The Chinere Expreffion is lizerally: The fy? 





en have had the Greduch ta sive mie, 
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proaches he is con{cious he deferves, is there any Room to hope that he can ever fucccedin rendering 
his Prince an accomplithed Sovereign, and the Empire a happy State? The Heart of Tyen is not 
yet appeafed, and the People are exhaufted. China is not yet reftored to that flourifhing Condi- 
tion that can make her refpeéted; and fhe has more Reafon than ever, to dread the Ambition of 
the Barbarians. Think I befeech you of this; endeavour effectually to provide again{t it, and 
ceafe to think of me. The Favour with which I beg you would crown your former Favours 
beftowed on me, is, that you would excufe the Liberty which, without being in Poft mytelf, I 
have ufed in {peaking to a Man of your Rank. 


Yu yun wen, Minifter of State under the Emperor Hyau tfong, being about to make War, that be 
might recover the Loffes he had fuftained, wanted the Advice of Chang thé, ard fent him feve- 
ral obliging Meffages by different People. All the Anfwer Chang thé returned was, to goto the 
Emperor in Perfon, and prefent the following Difcourfe. 


IR; What do you think was the Reafon, why our ancient Emperors reigned {0 glorioufly ? 

Why did every thing fucceed to their With? Becaufe by their folid and perfect Virtue, they 
touched the Hearts both of Men and yen, and were always confiftent with themfelvcs. At 
prefent, notwithitanding the Pains your Majefty and your Minifters are at, no body fucceffully 
executes the Projeéts which you form. Be advifed by me, reenter into yourfelf, and carefully ex- 
amine all your Words, your Aétions, and above all, your Thoughts. Examine if there is not 
fome crooked Intention, fome private Intereft, or fome lurking Paffion which fpoils all. If you 
difcover any fuch thing, inftantly correét it, in order that this Obftacle being removed, and your 
Heart being returned to the (a) juft and true Mean, in which Virtue confifts, you may eafily dif- 
tinguifh, and conftantly purfue the moft real Good and the moft perfect Blifs, If you aét thus, 
both Tye and Men will anfwer you on their Parts, and will even anticipate your Withes, That 
which at Prefent employs you, is the Defire of recovering certain Lands belonging to China. You 
mutt firft gain the Hearts of your People; but yon can’t do this by loading them with Services, 
and over-burthening them with Taxes. If you are tender of their Perfons, and fpare their Pur- 
fes, you may fucceed. In the prefent Situation of Affairs, you cannot fucceed otherways, than by 
repreffing all your Paffions, and giving to your Subjeéts unfufpected Proofs and evident Examplep 
of the moft perfect Equity. What preffes moft, is, how you are to begin, and what Times and 
Moments mutt be chofen ; but as this is a Matter upon which I dare not prefume to enter, I com- 
mit the Confideration of it to your Majefty. 


Tfay thin, otherways called Thay kyew fong, from the Place to which he retired to ftudy, was the 
Difciple of Shu hi, with whom he lived a long Time. Chu hi, towards the End of his Days, 
having fome Thoughts of making a Commentary upon the Shu king, which fhould be an Abridg- 
ment of feveral others he had already compoféd, and not being able to undertake it bim/felf, be en- 
trufted it to Tay thin, who undertook it and finifhed it ten Years after the Death of Chu hi. 
When it was printing, he put a Preface before it, which was thought worthy to be inferted into the 
Imperial Collection, from swhich I have extratted thefe Pieces. I fhall now tranflate it, were it 
only to fhew that the Chinefe Notions in this Point, is not very different from our own, at leaf, 
avben the Author of the Preface is at the fame time the ‘Author of the Book. 


N the Winter of one of thefe Years named King ywen, defigned by Jw upon the Sexagi- 

nary Cycle, my Matter, (+) en kong, ordered me to compofe a Commentary upon the Shu 
king, Next Year he died. I laboured at that Book for ten Years; and altho’ it was not very 
large, I could not finifh it fooner. Thus it muft be owned, that a Commentary upon the Shu 
hing is no eafy Task. The Government of our two Zé and our three Vang, was properly the 
Subject of this Book; it containsan Abridgment of their Maxims and their Condudt. It is fuf- 
ficient to fay this. We can eafily comprehehend, that to penetrate into the Bottom of this Trea- 
fure, and to exhautt its Riches, is a long and a tedious Work, and one cannot fucceed even in- 
differently in it, without a vaft deal of Labour and Application. From thefe ancient Times to 
ours, a good many Ages have paffed ; and altho’ J had been obliged by this Work, only to have 
difplayed an Antiquity fo remote, it is ealy to conceive the Difficulty of my Task. 

One Reflection has encouraged me, notwithftanding this Difficulty, and made me hope for 
Succefs in my Undertaking. That fine Government of our two Z7 and our three Vang, fay 
I to myfelf, upon what was it founded? Upon right and pure Reafon. Where did they get 
this Reafon? They found it in their own ({) Hearts; and every one may find the fame there. 
Hence [ conclude, that in order to fpeak with any Juftnefs upon that beautiful Government, to dif- 
cover its true Principles, and faithfully to explain the Sentiments and Maxims of thefe great Prin- 
ces, it is fufficient for me to know the Heart of Man. With this Help, applying myfelf to the 
Work, I have found, that under 2@, Shu and Yu, the fundamental Maxim of Government 
was reduced to thefe four Words, (§) Ding, J, che, chang. Under other Reigns, the great Leffons 


Vor. 1. 71 moft 
(a) Ef Monus in Rebus, fant ceri denigue Fixes, (&) Tanz, pure, excel'ers, to purify, to perfel; J, fignifies 
Queis ULTRA CITRAQUE neguit confiflere Vin TUS. Horat: one, the only, pure, finpic: Car, to take, and keep firm. Chong, 
(t) A Title of Honour givento Chu 4i after his Death. the upright jait Mesa, We have here en abridged Citation of 






(f) The Chinzfe Expreffion is $1, and has here the fame Sig- 4 Text which is before tranflaced: if-re heve a Mind, we may 
nification which we have remarked above, in a Piece of Céw és. tranil hele four Chineze Wards. by ear igur Exghjs Words. 
maiz Porely, Simply, Keep, fs Mtoan, 
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moft frequently inculeated, was conceived in thefe Terms, (*) Kycn chong, Kyen (4+) ti, that is to 
fay, eftablith yourfelf in the True Mean, train yourfelf up to what is molt perfect. 

1 have remarked, that the Obfervation of thefe fundamental Maxiims, and others thereon de. 
pending, is fometimes called ({) Tc, fometimes (§) Ji, in fome Paffages (||) King, and in others 
(4+) Ching. But I can eafily perceive that the fame thing was underftood under thefe different 
"Terms, and that all thee Expreftions in different Views, reprefented the Excellence of the Heart 
of Man, when inhabited by Reafon, It is in order to exprefs from whence this Heart proceeds 
to infpire it with Retpect its Approach to its Original, that the fame Book fo frequently inks 
the Expreffion Tyen. It likewife very often makes Mention of the People; this is in order 
to make the Prince's Heart fenfible, that he owes them his Cares and Tendernefs. Is the Prince’; 
Heart upright? Then its fictt Cares, and as it were its firft Fruits, are the Rites, Mufic aa 
whatever can contribute to the Inftruction of the People. From the fame Soil, procced the Lawes 
Arts, and Politenefs, which give anew Luftre to the others. Then foon follows good Order in 
Families, a beautiful Government in every State, and a profound Tranquillity over all the Empire. 
Every thing is poffible to a Heart, where pure genuine Reafon has the abfolute Sway: Such al. 
ways were the Hearts of our two Ti and our three Vang, and fuch, after ftrong Efforts be. 
came the Heart of Tay kya and of Ching vang. The Heart of Kyé and Chew was quite diffe. 
rent, becaufe they negleéted and abandoned it. Thence proceeded the Difference which we ae 
ceive in the Shu Aing, betwixt their two Reigns. If therefore a Prince in this Age, would aff ite 
to revive the fine Government of our two Ji and our three Vang, he mutt follow their Method 
and like them, take for his Guide the moft refined Reafon ; like them too, finding it in his ow. 
Heart, he ought to give it abfolute Power there. In which the following Book can greatly affitthim, 

After having by myfelf, for along Time meditated on the Text, I never have determined any 
Senfe of a difputed Paffage, without attentively and critically reading all that was faid on 
the Subject, and difgefting it with Deliberation, I then commonly determine it, fo asto endeavour 
to agree with moft of the [nterpretations. In the Paffages where the Senfe is more concealed, and the 
Expreffion more obfcure, I have almoft always adher’d to the general Opinion, tho’ I have en- 
deavoured to exprefs it in other Terms. I only own, that having undertaken this Commenta 
purely in Obedience to the Commands of my Mafter, who formed the Plan of it himfelf I have 
always preferred his Opinion, when he has delivered it on any Paflage. He revifed my Com- 
mentary on the (,.) two Tyezand the (t) Y% moand I ftill preferve his Manufcript Correétions, Alas! 
Why was he not in a Condition, in the fame Manner, to have revifed the whole Work! I have 
divided all the Shu 4ing and my own Commentary, into fx Volumes.. The Text of that Book 
according to the Difference of the Dynafties, is of a different Stile one Place from another but 
thorough all Dynafties, the Government of good Princes is ftill the fame, Their Hearts en 
in this Book, in the fame Manner as the Skill and Stile of a Painter is feen in his Piece. Buta 
Man mutt, in order to judge juftly both of the one and the other in their Kinds, perufe them with 
acritical and a careful Eye. Iam not fo vain, as to think that I have explained all the Beauties 
of thefe Images, which the Shu king gives usin Miniature, I however hope, that my Explana- 
tion, which difcovers the principal Beauties of it, will not be ufelefs. 


In the third of the Years named (a) Kya ting, Ching te fyew prefented the following Remonftrance 
: to Ning tfong, who was then on the Throne. 


T isacommon anda true Saying, that there is in the Univerfe a Particle of unextinguifhed 
J Reafon rooted in the Heart of Man, which being at all times the fame, is the Caufe of certain 
things being univerfally condemned at leaft inwardly, and of others being univerfally approved. 
Ever fince the World has exifted, there has been in ita good deal of Diforder, It has encreafed 
to fuch a Height in fome Reigns, that the Laws have been without Force, and the Wicked have 
without Dread or Shame ventured on every thing, Thus, Corruption has been the Caufe why, in 
Reality, private Paflions at laft became the Springs of Government. But this Corruption never 
extinguifhes, at Ieaft in a great many, the Light of Reafon which condemns this Diforder. 
“ Thefe Sentiments, which are as it were common and univerfal to all Mankind, are, fays Lew 
nga Jhi very well, the Rays of that Light and natural Reafon, which is communicated to us 
“ from Tyen:” It is never extinguifhed, and whoever opens his Eyes muft perceive it. This 
Xeafon always fubfifts, and we have no more to do butto hear her when the fpeaks, efpeci- 
ally when it is through the Voice of all, or almoft all, Mankind. : 
in the Years named Hi ning, Wang ngan fhé, becoming Minifter of State, made a certain new 
Regulation, and as it wasa very injurious one, all:the World cried out againft it. Wang ngan 
fas, whole Regulation was accommodated to the Princes Avarice, had Credit enough with him, 
to'cant: feveral of them, who had made Remonftrances to them, to be broken; but he coult 
neither fton the Mouths of them nor of others, his Conduct being conftantly difapproved of. 
- In the Years named Shau hing, there was a Talk of a Peace and Alliance with the Aiw. Ex- 
perience of paft Times taught us, that there was no depending upon thefe Treaties, and that 
they were pernicious in many Refpeéts. The greateft Part of thofe who compotced the Council, 





were 
(*} Nice s To raf, toeflablith, to fix. Cheaz, the Juft Mean; (1) Ching, Sincerity, Uprightnel:, Solidity, Perfection. 
the (ccond Asex is the fame with the firi. (.) This is what the Shy ding contains, about the Reigns ol 
. Ch) AY the highell Degree in every Xind; Literally, raife  2%auand Shur, who are the two 77, 
Mitdle, raife the moll Perfea. (1) The Title of a Chapter inthe Sain dire. 
i, V rtuousin general. (a) Thefe Years are called Kay sing in P. Fongeee’'s Tabies 
(2) Fie, Goolusty, Charity; fometimes Virtus in general the third of which fall, inthe 1624 Year of che Reignot \s. 


U) Key, Revped, ReipeSial, Attenion. tong, called Hing vongin the Franc, 
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were againft this Peace: T/in wey, the Author of the Advice that was rejected, had Intereft 
enough fo far to abufe the Authority of his Prince, whom for a long time he had abfulutely ma- 
naged, as to caufe fome in the Oppofition to be put to Death : But he could not prevent sll the 
Empire from equally difapproving of his Project and his Vengeance. It was to no Purpoke to 
proteft againft the Regulation of Wan ngan fhé, for the Avarice of the Prince authorized it: 
This Prince therefore compleated the Ruin of his People. In vain were Reprefentations made 
againft the pretended Peace with the Kin, for Tin wey carried it againft fo many Opinicns: All 
the Advantage that accrued by it was, to render thefe Barbarians more fierce and more bold in in- 
juring us afterwards ; fo true it is, that Reafon commonly {peaks by the Voice of the People, and 
itis of the greateft Importance to regard it. 

Do not let us feek for Examples in Times paft, to prove this. In our Days, we have feen in 
Polt, a Han chi chew, of a mean Soul and a narrow Genius: Who being intoxicated by the In- 
tere(t which he had found Means to gain with his Prince, decided every thing as he had 2 Mind ; 
therefore all the World was in the Oppofition. For fome time, he had Power enough to give 
the Preference of Evil to Good, and to make his own Ideas or Intereft prevail over Men of Senfe 
and Integrity ; but at length he died under the Punifhments which he deferved in more Refpedts 
than one, and by his fatal End, the great Men, whole wile Advices he defpifed, were glorioufly 
revenged. In effect, the Voice of the Peopleis commonly the Voice of Reafon, and Reafon is 
the Voice of Tyen, Therefore as Chi chew defpifed Tyen, could this be done unpunithed? 
Good Princes and good Minifters obferve a different Conduét. The Refpeét which they have for 
Tyen, makes them regard the public Voice, and the general Sentiments; thereby they gain the 
Hearts of the People, and draw down the Affittance of Tye, What have they then to fear? By 
the juft Punithment of a worthlefs Favorite, you have taken a wide ftep towards the right Way : 
But I am afraid that Difeafe that has continued fo long a time, is not yet thoroughly cured. You 
cannot guard yourfelf too much againfta Relapte. Let me fpeak plain; you are now fenfible 
how dangerous it is for a Prince to abandon himfelf too much to a Subjeét, either out of Favour 
or out of any other Motive, and to give an Ear to him alone, Perfevere in your happy Reco- 
very, found your Government not upon the Suggeftions of one Man, who frequently is di- 
rected by a Cabal, or animated by Intereft, but upon the Sentiments of the Public, or the A t- 
vice of the Majority. In thé Refolutions which you are to take, fincerely and in good ean ‘tt, 
as being in the Prefence of Shang ti, endeavour to follow the moft equitable Meafures. Tyen and 
Men will then rejoyce at this, and all the Empire will feel it. Maturely weigh what I have ta- 
ken the Liberty to lay before you. ; 

The Emperor Kang hi’s Remark] This Difcourfe is full of lively Expreffions and fhining Turns, 
Every thing in it does Honour to the wifeft Antiquity. 


Extradt of another Difcourfe of the fame Ching te fyew, to the Emperor Li ifong, 


IR, what is moft important for a Prince, who like you, endcavours to govern well, is to 
S gain the Heart of Tyen and the Heart of Man, and it is by gaining the Hearts of his Subjects, 
that a Sovereign gains that of Tyen. In the Zéing, in one of the Paflages upon the Symbol nam- 
ed Ta yew, we read the following Words, While Tyen protects bim, be is happy, and every thing 
turns out to bis Advantage. Confugius, commenting upon this Text, fays; ho is it that Tyen 
proteéts, if it ts not be who draws down his Protettion by Refpec? and Submiffion? Who is it that 
Men aid, if it is not he who endears himfelf to them by bis Uprightnefi and Equrty? In the firft of 
the Years named Ywen yew, while the Emperor Ché tong and the Emprefs Dowager were reign- 
ing, the neighbouring Nations crowded from all Quarters, to put themfelves under their Protec- 
tion, becaufe all the World, at that Time, were perfwaded, that they who then ruled, propofed 
nothing but to fulfill the Defigns of Tyen. Sit fhe, {peaking of the fuccefs of thefe Times, and laying 
open its Caufes, borrows the Expreffion of Configius, and fays of that Prince and Princefs; ‘‘ They 
preferved Uprightnefs and pure Equity towards Men, and the moft refpectful Submiflion towards 
Tyen.” But at what Price do you think can thefe Encomiums be purchafed? You muft, 
in all Affairs and upon all Occafions, endeavour worthily to fulfill the Defigns of Jyen, and fin- 
cerely to feek the Welfare of the People. In your Perfon we have a Prince, naturally full of 
Goodnefs, and in other Refpedts, both very carefull and very laborious. It would feem, as if un- 
der your Reign, we were again to fee the glorious Years Ywen yew to revive. Yet we fee no- 
thing but Irregularities in the Seafons, and frightful Appearances in the Heavens, At Court, 
and in your Armies, your moft Loyal Officers are alarmed, In the Provinces, in the Cities, and 
in the Fields, all the People fuffer and lament. This 1 own to you makes me afraid, leaft you 
inwardly ufe fome Referve, and that you have not exerted yourfelf as you ought to have done, in 
gaining the Hearts of Men, and thereby that of yen, Ge. 

In the reft of the Difcourfe, which is very long, he points out feveral Faults in the Government: 
Towards the End of it, he Sanaa the Text of the IAing, and affures his Prince, that if he 
does his belt to cure thefe Evils, Zyen and Men will aid him, and that his Reign will not yeild 
to the glorious Years Ywen yew : He concludes by thefe Words. My Zeal is pure and fincere, 
but it has made my Expreffions too bold; lam fenfible of this, I acknowledge it, and I fubmif- 
fively wait for my Punifhment. 

The Emperor Kang hi's Remark.) The Author of this Difcourfe, exhorts his Prince to touch 
Tyen, by gaining the Hearts of Men. He reduces the Practice of all, to a perfect Equity and an 
inviolable Uprightgefs. ‘This may be called, taking proper Meafures for forming 3 Sovereign, 

Extratts 
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EXTRACTS 


FROM A 


Compilation made under the Ming Dynafty, by one of 
the celebrated Literati, called Tang king chwen. 


«iu Author {peaking of the Game of the Chefs, which 1s the Modi/h Diverfien 
in China, fays as follows. . 





OME People have faid, that the Play of Chefs was invented by the Emperor Yay, in order 
S to inftruét his Son in the Arts of Government and War: But nothing is more unlikely than 

this. The great Art of Yau confifted in the continual Pra¢tice of the five principal Virtues 
the Ufe of which was as familiar to him, as the Ufe of Hands and Feet is to Mankind. ; 
Virtue, and not Arms, that he employed in reducing the moft barbarous People. 

The Art of War, of which the Chefs is a Kind of a Reprefentation, is the Art of hurting 
one another. Yau was far from giving his Son any fuch Leffon. The Play of the Chefs doubt. 
lefs did not begin, but fince thefe unhappy Times, wherein all the Empire was defolated by Wars; 
it is an Invention very unworthy of the great Yaw. , 


Tt was 


From another Author, who declaims againft a Fondnefs for that Play. 


MAN who has a well difpofed Heart ought to be afhamed, at a certain Age of having 
A neither Reputation nor Merit. That he may fhun this Confufion, he applies himéfelf in 
his Youth, and makes continual Efforts. Does he fucceed, and obtain the Degrees which he pro- 
pofes as the End of his Labours? He is fo far from relaxing, that the Fear of not holding on ashe fet 
out, makes him redouble his Application. This is the Conduét that fo many great Men of pat 
Ages have obferved ; they perfevered with an invincible Conftancy in the Study of our King, even 
to an advanced Age. Thus fome of them have always lived in Honour, and others, after many 
laborious Years, have at laft reaped the Fruits ofsthem, and attained ‘to the higheft Potts. 

In our Age, Alas! How many leaving the Study of the King, make the Chefs their whole Bufi- 
nefs,and abandon theméelves to it with fo much Eagernefs, that they neglect every thing elfe, even to 
eat and drink, Does Day-light fail them? They light up Candles, and play on; fometimes even 
at Day break, the Game is not ended. This Amufement exhaults both the Body and the Mind, 
and they think of nothing elfe. Does Bufinefs interpote, it is neglected, and the Chefs is minded ; 
doe Guefts come? They are flighted. Nor can you prevail upon one of thefe Gamefters, to in- 
terrupt their trifling Combats, for the greateft ceremonial Banquet, or the moft folemn and deleéta- 
ble Mufic. In fhort, at this Game as at all others, a Man may lofe even his Cloaths; at leaft, he 
is in a continual Vexation, Trouble, and Fretting: And why? That he may remain Mafter of 
the Field of a Battle, which is no better than a Board, and to gain a kind of Victory, by which, 
the Conqueror obtains neither Titles, Appointments, nor Lands. 

I thall readily grant, that Skill is required in this; but it isa Skill equally ufelefs to public Wel- 
fare and to private Families. It is a Road that leadsto nothing, If I examine this Play to the 
Bottom, with Regard to the Art of War, I find nothing in it that is conformable to the Leffons 
left us by the moft famous Matters. If I examine it with Regard to civil Government, I fill 
find in it fewer of the Maxims of our Sages. The Skill required in that Play, is to furprize ones 
Adverfary, to fpread Snares for him, and to take Advantage of the Blunders he commits. Can 
Honour and Uprightnefs be in{pired by thefe Means? To take, to deftroy, and other fuch Terms, 
are the Language of thefe Gamefters. Is this the Way to inculcate Gentlenefs and Clemency? 
In fhort, it may be faid of this Play as of others, that it isa trifling Amufement, and diverts uie- 
ful BufinefS. ‘It is as if you fhould raife a Piece of Wood, or Stone, and amufe yourfelf by 
beating upon it, or fighting with it: I know no Difference betwixt them. 

Every wife Man, if he is a private Man, minds his domeftic Affairs, and to provide for the 
Neceffities of his Family: If he is at Court, and in the Service of his Prince, then his Endea~ 
vours ouzht to be turned to the giving Proofs of his Zeal. He ought even for this, to neglect his 
private Concerns. How far fhould fuch a Man be from amufing himfelf with the Chefs? ‘Theic 
Maxims which are ftanding Rules, were never more feafonable then at pref:nt, when a new Dy- 
nafty is beginning. The Empire ftill feels her paft Calamities. The principal Bufincfs of our 
Emperor, is, to feck out for brave Captains, and worthy Minifters, If he finds a Man who ha 
the leaft Capacity, he gives him a Poft, and puts him in a Condition to arrive to the highelt For- 
tune. This ought to animate any Man who hasa Grain of Spirit: Inftead of murdering hi- 
‘Strength and bis Time in vain Amufements, he fhould endeavour to ferve the State, and thereby 


ta merita Place in Hiftory. This ought to bea Spur to a well difpofed Heart. . 
A le- 
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A ulelefs Skill gains you the Game,-and you give your Antagonift a total Defeat. What Com- 
parifon is there betwixt this Childifh Advantage and the Titles, Lands and Penfions, with which 
the Emperor, if you had 2 Mind, would reward your Services? Which Part think you is to be 
preferred; to conduct upon a Chefs-board a parcel of wretched Pieces of Wood, or 1o march 
at the Head of as many thoufand Men? What can you gain in Comparifon of the Profit and 
Honour you may reap by a great Poft? If fuch a Man had beftowed the Time he had fpent in 
this Game upon the Study of our King, he might at this Day have been another (*) Yiu“. TE 
fuch another, who is equally intoxicated with that trifling Amulement, inftcad of wafling his 
Time upon it, had entered upon Government, we fhould have had in him a(4-) Lyang ping; in 
fort, had fuch another been as much fatigued ia the Toils of Commerce as in thole of the 
Chefs, his Riches might have equalled chofe of ({) Inu. At leaft, had he exchanged tlis Amufe-__ 
ment for a continual Exercife of Arms, he might thereby have rendered himlclf ufcful to the 
State. How far are thefe Gamefters from being what they might have becn ? 


Of SOVEREIGN PRINCES, 


WE IW E N telates, that Pin hong, King of T/in, one Day afked at Se guang; What Quali=, Qu:lifeations 

fications a Sovereign ought to poffels? And that Se guang anfwered. "ha Prine. 

A Sovereign ought to be pure and calm, both within himfelf, and in the Eye of the World. 

He ought to have for his People the Love of a Father ; to ufe his utmoft Endeavour, that under- 
{tanding virtuous Perfons may be put in Pofts, and to give a continual Attention to what is pafling 
in the (§) Univerfe. He fhould fhun giving too much Scope to the Abufes of the Age in which 
he lives, and rendering himfelf too dependant on his Minifters and Favorites. He compofes 
an Order by himfelf which he ought to maintain, and from that high Station, to extend his 
Views as far as hecan. Above all, to examine carefully and equitably to weigh, the Services done 
him, that each may have his due Reward. Such is the Idea I have formed of a Prince. 

Swen wang, King of Tf, one Day afked of Yun wen ; What was the Rule of the greateft Im- Fffential 
portance for a Sovereign. Yun wen’s Anfwer was, The Principal one, in my Opinion, is to act Hule 
little, and always without hurry, A Sovereign, who does not give out too many Orders, is obeyed 
jn what he does order. When there are few Laws, they are better obferved, and this prevents a great 
many Crimes. To leave the World to judge a little for themfelves, and to compaffionate the 
Weaknefs of thofe who are governed, are Maxims of true Wifdom and eminent Virtue, A per- 
fect Prince fcarce aéts at all; yet his State is in Order. This is the Idea which is given us by the 
Shi king and the Shu king. ee ith . 

The Emperor Ching vang, in giving the Principality of Lito Pe kyu, caufed him to come and_In- 
into his own Prefence, and gave him the following Inftruction. You are now, faid he to him, a ag for 
Prince, but do you know what are the Duties of a Prince? One of the utmoft Importance is: 
On the one Hand, Majelty is requifite, in order tocommand Refpeét from all thofe above whom 
your Rank has raifed you. On the other Hand, the People ought to be left at Liberty, to give 
their Prince proper Advices, for this may prevent his commiting many Miftakes. ‘That you 
may reconcile _thefe two Points, admit Remonftrances without any Difficulty, hear them, and 
read them at Leifure. Neither brow-beat nor threaten thofe who make them: But don’t give 
into them too eafily. - Weigh their Contents maturely, that you may extract from them all 
that is of Ufe; let all be done with Gravity, that you may not forfeit the Refpeét you have a 
Right to, but at the fame time, with Gentlenefs, that you may thereby gain the Hearts of your 
Officers. ThisI call, knowing how to reign. 


Of the Minifters of State, and Generals of Armies, 


HERE has always been, fays Li te 1n(||), a great Difference betwixt a Prince and his Mi- 

T nifters. Thefe laft have been always much inferior to the other. But antiently, there was Delerence 
no fuch prodigious Difference betwixt them, as is obferved now. If we go fo far back as the three seins foe 
famous Dynafties, we find Miniftersto whom the Prince never fent Orders to wait upon him. merly paid 
Ching tang fhewed this Piece of Refpeét for Tin; Kau t/ong, for Fit ywé; and Vii vang, for Pinter: 
Chau kong, Thefe Princes treated thofe wife Men, at firft, as Sages, and then as Minifters, P 

Tn lefs remote Antiquity, Things were altered, but not in an extreme Degree: The Princes 
continued to treat their Minifters with Civility, and certain Ceremonies were regulated and ob- Altered. 
ferved on this Head. What we read! of Kyen chin and Pi kong, in the Shu king; and what the 
Shi king relates of Shin pé, Chong shan fit, and fome others, proves to us, that in thefe Times, 
Minifters were ftill on a good Footing. During the Times of Antiquity, the Prince and his 
Minifters were as the Head and Arms of the fame Body, or as Father and Son, or Brothers of the 
fame Family. All their Cares and Secrets were in common. They were equally affeéted with the 
Happinefs or Misfortunes of the State ; and indeed, if there is a fure and certainWay for a Sovereign 
to fucceed in the greateft Enterprizes, and to diftinguifh himfelf from the Generality of Princes, 
it is to treat the Minifter he makes Choice of, in this Manner. 

This ufeful laudable Cuftom was in effect, loft under T/in shi whang, who wanted to engrofs 
all the Refpect to himfelf; and far from thus refpecting his Prime Minifters, he made it a Maxim 


Vor. IL. 7K to 
(") The moft famous of the Difciples of Config ius. (§) The Chinefe fays, Tyen fya, which literally fignifies Under 
(+) The Name of a much eflleemed Minifter of Stare. the Heavens, The Chinefe thereby commonly underfland their 
(1) The Crafus of China, own Empire. 


() He lived under the Tang Dynafly. 
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to treat them with Haughtinefs. He went fo far as to make them to be tryed as Malefators and 
to die under the Hands of Exccutioners: A Thing unheard of before that Prince. Under him 
the Minifters were confounded with the meaneft Officers, and he always treated them proudl Fi 
But if the civil obliging Behaviour, which our ancient Kings, from their Efteem for Wildom ah 
Virtue, ufed towards their Minifters, was no longer feen under that Prince, neither did the fame 
Loyalty and Zeal any longer fubfift among the Minifters. 

In this, almoft infinite, Diftance, at which the Haughtinels of the Prince kept them, they al- 
ways looked upon him asa formidable Mafter, whom they durft not prefume to love : They still 
bore the Name of Minilters; but the continual Dread in which they lived, and their Care of 
providing for their own Safety, no longer left them at the Liberty neceflary for fulfilling the Du. 
ties of their Functions, Li /¢,in the Morning, was made Minifter, and that fame Night he loft 
his Life by the Hands of an Executioner. Who would not tremble after fuch an Exam le? 
Therefore they who were in Poft, touched their Penfions, took care not to difpleafe the Pane 
(that is to fay, they took care to bubble him) and never minded any thing elfe, 

Under the Han Dynafty, in the Time of Kau t/t, a Prince who otherways had great Merit 
Syau ho,a Miniiter of State, was clapt into Irons, Under Ven #7, a Prince who was Goodnefi it. 
felf, Chew pit, a Minifter of State, was cited before the Tribunals, and confronted with a Minifter 
of the loweft Rank. King ¢¢ put his firft Minifter Chew yu, to Death. Vi ri capitally punithed 
feveral of his, and the fame thing happened in late Reigns more than once. Melancholy Events; 
and to be looked upon as fo many Confequences of the wicked Example of jin hi whang | : 

Tis true, that fince thefe Times, there have been fome Princes who have behaved otherwite 
to their Minifters: But there has always fubfifted fo extravagant a Diftance betwixt the one and 
the other, that the Accefs tothe Prince was rendered too difficult ; and this is ftill to be attributed 
to the unhappy Change begun under Shi whang. As it was not to be expected that the Prince 
would put Things upon their former Footing, a great many Perfons of Merit, who might have 
been capable of the firft Employments, and even they who had been fome time in Pott, inftead 
of appearing, retired, or fought to retire. Thereby, the Way was left open to People, whofe Me- 
rit entirely confifted in Flattery; which pleafed the Generality of Princes, How can thefe hap- 
py Reigns, which the Wifdom and Virtue of our Anceftors rendered famous and flourifhing, be 
revived ? 

After the Death of Vi vang, the firft Emperor of the Chew Dynafty, Ching vang, his Son 
being too young, Chew kong, the younger Brother of Vii vang, was Regent. Hong yu, a famous 
learned Man, under the Zang Dynafty, propofes Chew kong as a Pattern for the Princes of that 
Age. 

It is faid of Chew kong, that being at Table, it was very common for him three Times to inter- 
rupt his Repaft, to do honour to a wife Man, and to ferve him with Victuals, While, he was in 
the Bath, if he faw any wife Men enter it, he did not finifh his bathing, but immediately left it, 
that he might adjuft their Hair to do them honour, and help them himfelf. It is faid, that he has 
been feen to do this thirteen times in one Day. One thing is certain, that while he governed, 
his principal Care and his greateft Anxiety, was to do honour to wife Men; and there was then 
none in Pofts but Men of Virtue and Capacity. Craft and Flattery, and much lefs Vice and 
Villany, had then no Footing. Therefore the Empire was quiet, and there was not the leaft Dil- 
turbance. The moft barbarous of our Neighbours voluntarily fubmitted, the Strangers punétu- 
ally paid their Taxes, and all that is called, the Rites, Mufic, Jurifprudence, and Government, thefe 
great Springs, upon which depend the Regulation and Happinefs of States, were in their utmoft 
Perfection ; and Innocence and Integrity prevailed over all. There then appeared no diforders 
of the Seafons, nor Monftersof Nature; the Winds and Rains were regular, Animals and Vegi- 
tables throve, and all the Fields were fertile. 

In this high Degree of Glory and Happinefs, wherein Chew kong maintained the Empire, that 
great Man never relaxed in his Care to enquire after Sages, Was this becaufe thefe Sages whom he 
fought after, farpaffed him in Wifdom? Doubtlefs not. Was it becaufe they were rare and hard 
to come at? Great Numbers of them were in Pofts, What could fome People have done more? 
Or why were they ftill fought after? Becaufe he feared, leaft fomewhat fhould efcape his Care. 
He was, in Place of his Nephew, charged with rendering the Empire happy; and he wanted 
that he fhould not have the leaft thing wherewith he could reproach himéelf. 

Hong yu then draws a Contraft betwixt hisown Times and thofe of Chew kong. I fhall not 
tranflate it, becaufe it would be repeating the fame Terms, always tacking them with a Negative. 
Thefe Repetitions are graceful in the Chrnefe Language, but they won’t do in ours. He concludes 
that there was then more Occafion for feeking out and promoting wife Men, than was in the 
Days of Chew kong; and exhorts the Governors in his Time, herein to imitate the Care of 
Chew kong. 


That Minifters and Officers of War, in the Concerns of the State, ought to forget all Injuries and 
private Animofities. 


§74u HO and T/au tfan, both of them Men of diftinguithed Merit, grew jealous of one 
_ another, and lived together in very bad Underftanding: Syaw hohad got the better, he was 
Prime Minifter, and Taw z/an lived retired. Syau ho fell dangeroully ill, and the Emperor afked 


him, who he thought was the moft proper Perlon for fucceeding him, in Cafe he fhould ne 
saul 
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Syau ho readily anfwered; Tfau t/an is without controverfy, the moft capable of that Emplov- 
ment, nor ought you to think of any other. Taw t/an was fo well acquainted with the ( harac- 
ter of Syau ho, that upon the News of his Sicknefs, he had taken Leave of his Family, and put 
every thing in Order, that he might repair to Court; fo firmly was he perfwaded that Svax ha 
would nfime him, notwithftanding the bad Terms they livedin. Syau bo a€tually dicd; and was 
fucceeded by L/au t/an, who followed his Plans and Views, and kept Things ona right Footing. 
This Conduct was remarked and praifed by all the World; and the People even made Songs 
upon it. 

Pou tfey and Li quang pi, two Officers of War, both naturally fierce, were in bad Under- 
ftanding with one another, and might have paffed for Enemies. When the Rebellion of Ngan hi 
jean happened ; Tey, notwithftanding his natural Haughtinefs and his Averfion for Quang pi, 
fought him out, and with Tears in his Eyes, begged of him to aflift him in faving the State, 
gave him a Detachment of his Army, wrote to Court that he might be promoted, and that he 
fhould be given to him asa Second againft the Rebels. The Court confented, and the Rebels 
were defeated. Quo t/ey died a little after; LZ? guang pi fucceeded him in his Command of the 
Northern Forces, and did not alter the leaft Point of what had been eftablithed by Quo Hey. 

In every State, Men of very great Capacities are but rare; but nothing is more uncommon 
than a good General. Not that People are wanting who have Genius for War, but they are only 
known upon Occafions. The Rebellion of Ngax li shan, gave Quo ty and Li quang pi Oppor- 
tunities of making themfelves known by faving the State. It wasin the War of Lyaw tong, that 
Chin cho was known for what he was, namely an excellent General. 

Tho’ in (*) latter Times, Occafions have not been wanting, yet feveral Reigns have paffed ace 
without one General of any Reputation appearing, Formerly, private Soldiers, and even Slaves, lure. y 
became excellent Captains; but at prefent, the Court and the whole Empire does not furnifh a 
fingle one. Whence proceeds this? Is it not becaufe Military Officers are too much pinched, and 
their Allowances too {mall? Is it not likewife becaufethey are too much circumfcribed? The King 
of Chau made Li mi General upon the Frontiers; but he.gave him no limits as to his Expences, 
fo that he not only had wherewithal to pay his Troops, but even to beftow upon them Gratuities 
and Rewards; for this Reafon; L7 md did wonders. For my Share, I believe, that if Expences 
were lefs {pared, and if the Officers had nothing to anfwer for, but the Succefs of what they are 
charged with ; we fhould then foon have good Generals. 

There are certain great Men, fays Li te yu, of whom a Prince may P great Advantages; but Manner of 
they are not to be governed as other Men. If a Prince would employ them, he ought chiefly to (roring 
obferve two Things; the firft is, to deal pretty roundly with them ; the other, to engage them by 
Favours. If he fhews too much Refpeét for them, they become haughty, and put too great a 
Value on themfelves. It is then dangerous to employ them. If, inftead of real Favours, they 
receive from their Prince only Honours of Ceremony, they are feldom fatisfied, they grow neg- 
leétful, and never perform great Services. 

Kau ts, the firft of the Han Dynafty, of all our Emperors, beft practifed what I have advifed. Kav sir his 
When the famous King pé wanted. to falute him, and to offer him his Services and Allegiance ; Method with 
Kau tsé was carelefly fitting on his Bed, affeéted to wath his Face, and received King pi without "™ 
much Form or Ceremony. King p@ inwardly boiled with Rage, and repenting of the Step he 
had taken, was about to have killed himfelf. However, he went out without faying any thing ; 
but as he was going away, he was by the Prince’s Orders conveyed toa large handfome Houfe, 
where he was every Day {plendidly regal’d amidft a Crowd of People who were ordered to ferve 
him, and attended with Officers of all Ranks, who were commanded to do him Honour. King 
pit was then fatisfied, and the more ready to ferve Kau ts#, in that the latter difcovered very little 
Concern about him, when he received him. 

Nothing is more important, fays Sau fven, than a right Choice of Minifters and Generals. bificutty in 

Nothing is likewife more difficult for a Prince, than to fill thefe Pofts worthily, and to reap from the Choice 
the Capacities of thofe that are put in Pofts, the Advantages which he had a Right to expeét from as 
them, The Difficulty after all, is far the greateft with Regard to Military Officers, And it is (till 
twice as great, if they who are in Pofts are Men who have nothing but Bravery, without Wifdom 
and Virtue, With Refpeét to Prime Minifters, it isa fure Rule for a Prince to treat them very 
civilly, and according to the Rites. As for Military General Officers, there is no certain Rule: 
With Regard to fuch of them as are known to be equally wife and brave, virtuous and able, 
the beft Way is totruft them, and’ to make them fenfible that they aretrufted. As for thefe who 
have only Bravery and Capacity for War, it isan Art to know how to gain them ; and this Art 
Tequires a great deal of Prudence and Care, 

The fix Kinds of Animals who are called Domeftic, were formerly as wild as any other, As Recefity of 
the Tyger and the Leopard tear and bite, fo the Horfe and the Bull ftrike ; the one witli the having brave 
Hoof, and the other with the Horn. If our firft Kings had ordered, that Endeavours fhould be *!*"- 
ufed to deftroy all thefe Kinds without Diftinétion, we fhould have now had neither Horfes nor 
Cows. But their Wifdom made them diftinguith, among thefe Savage Animals, fuch of them as 
might be ferviceable, and they took proper Methods for fubduing and taming them. If Beafts 
are treated in this Manner, there is much better Reafon to obferve the fame Conduét towards Men. 

If Princes fee any Capacity in one of their Subjects, provided he is not more incorrigibly fierce than. 

a Tyger, they ufe all the poffible Means to bring his Talent to Perfection, and to render it ufefull, 
(") The Author lived under the Seng Dynafly. 

A Prince 
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= Prince ought not to give up the Care of providing good Generals whatever Difficulty attends 

if. = 

Diflerent As Ihave faid before, Military Officers may be divided into’ two Sorts; one that has 

aw 7 an equal Share of Virtue and Wifdom, as of Bravery and Skill. Such were Wey bo ana 

ce Chau chong qué under the (*) Han: Li ting and Li t/é under the Tang. There are others 
whofe Merits entirely confift in their Valour and Skill of the Trade of War. Such ae 
Han fing, King pi and Pong ywé, in the Times of the Han: Suv, Wan che, Hew hing thiand 
Shing yen tfe in the Time of the Tang. As there is no great Plenty of Men of the firft Charac- 
ters, when they are wanting, thofe of the Second muft be employed; and tho’ it may be trou- 
blefome for a Prince, yet he may do it with Succefs, if he takes proper Mesfures. ‘Thefe Sort of 
People muft be gained by Liberality, and when they are confulted, they mutt be talked to in the 
Opennefs of Heart, without any Ceremony. On the one Hand, their Lands and Pofleffions 
mutt be encreafed, nor muft they want either for Entertainments or Concerts; or for any thing 
that pleafes their Pallate. But on the other Hand, they mutt be kept within the Bounds of Ref. 
pect with a Majeftic Gravity. Our ancient Princes treated them thus, and they fucceeded, 

The Motives A’Modern Politician perhaps may fay, that it is Hope alone that animates Officers, that quic- 

ae i kens their Invention, and renders them indefatigable and intrepid in Dangers: And that there- 

: fore itis a Point of Wifdors, not to treat them too well beforehand, but to let them wait for 

their Reward, that they may be animated to deferve it by their Services. To this I anfwer, that 
it is not true in Faét, That Hope is the only thing that animates Officers. They who have a Capa- 
city only for War, may be divided into two Sorts: The firft are they who diftinguth themfelves 
but indifferently, and whofe Capacity is but midling. The fecend Kind rife much higher, and 
have extraordinary Capacities and admirable Abilities. Both the one and the other commonly 
have Views proportioned to their Capacities. It isaccording to this, and not according to a Max- 
im that frequently is miftaken,that a Prince ought to aé, and to treat them differently according 
to their different Difpofitions. A Man has an excellent Horfe of extraordinary Mettle and 
Swiftnefs. He is carefully tended, and every thing he eats is nicely chofen; his Stable is kept 
very clean, and even the Water in which he baths muft come froma limpid Fountain. Does 
any Emergency happen? This Horfe can make roo Leagues at a Stretch. He perceives that this 
is required of him, and he performs it without once ftumbling: It is not Hope that animates 
him, for it is impoffible to treat him better after his Journey is ended, than before. 

A Bird of Prey is bred up in another Manner. If he takes a Pheafant, a Sparow is given to 
him as a Reward; does he take a Hare, he gets a Rat. The Bird thereby knowing that he 
receives but in Proportion as he hunts well, on that Account does his beft, and catches more 
Game than he would do, had he nothing to hope for. Men of extraordinary Capacity, and who 
have great Views and extenfive Projects anfwerable to their Capacity, I compare to an excellent 
Race-horfe. Not to give thema large Reward beforehand, is, as if by making this Race-horfe 
fa(t for a long time, you fhould require him to make roo Leagues upon a Stretch, with a View 
of giving him a hearty belly-full afterwards. I compare the others whofe Capacity is but mid- 
ling, and confequently whofe Hearts have a different Turn, to a Bird of Prey: When he is cram- 
med he does no more Service. It is a Prince’s Part exaétly to ftudy the Difpofitions and Talents 
of his Servants, and thereby to take his Meafures. 

Manner in ‘Han fing no fooner came over to (-+)Kaw ti, than this laft made him Captain General of his 

which Kav Armies. The firft time King pi had kiffed that Prince's Hands, was honoured, as he left the 

re begna Audience, with the Title of Vang, and treated as fuch. Pong ywé was at once raifed by the 

; fame Prince, to the Poft of Minifter of State. Yet thefe three Men had not then followed his 

Party ; tho’ they did him great Services afterwards, and puth’d his Enemies very bravely. But 

while the contrary Party ftill fubfifted, they were rich and bountiful by the Liberalities of Kau 

ti; and they even died before the Han were abfolutely Mafters of the Empire. Why did Kau 

ti behave thus towards them? Becaufe he knew their Capacity and their Genius, He knew well 

that they were not Men who would engage themfelves for a Triffe, or flacken their Endea- 

* vours when their Fortune was made. He acted quite otherways towards Fan whcy, Tun kong 

and Quan ing: Did they take a City from the Enemy, or gain a flight Advantage ? They were 

raifed but a few Degrees, and their Pay was encreafed in Proportion to their Services. If they 

did nothing, their Situation was never altered. Sothat when Kau ti, by the Death of his Ene- 

my, found himéelf abfolute Mafter of the Empire, each of thefe two Men counted fome Hun- 

dreds of Victories, Kau ti then made them ({) Hew. Why did this Prince for fo long time, be- 

ftow fo moderate Rewards upon them, yet afterwards, on another Occafion, with fo much Eale, 

grant them a Territory of 100 Leagues? Becaufe he treated them according to their Views, 

which, like their Capacity, were but midling: He knew them tobe People who would go thro 

every thing in hopes of being advanced, and that they might be fpoiled by anticipating their 
Rewards. 

Moximcore . When an Army is railed, the fafeft Courfe is to give the Command of it to one General, who 

Wl? is toaG as he fee proper, and is to be entrufted with the Succefs. The beft Courfer in the Mor 

if his Legs are entangled, will be beat by a Dray-Horfe. Tho’ a Man were a Mong pwen, yeu) 

his Arms and Legs are tied, he may be infulted bya Woman. In the fame Manner to pinch a 

General, is putting an Obftacle to his Succefs, and taking away from him the Right of judging, 

("} Names of diferent Imperial Dynaflies. Han Dynally. 
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othtt hz can bz capable of nothing that is great. A General is pinched three Ways. The 
firft is, by tying him up to the Orders of the Court. The fecond is, by dividing his Army, and 
naming two Gencrals of equal Authority. The thirdis, by giving him Perfons who have no Au- 
thority in the Army, as his Infpectors and Councellors, and yet pinning the General down to fol- 
low their Advice and Direction. In the firft Cafe, the General, properly fpeaking, is no longer 
General, being but a Spring who is acted by a diftant Power: Whence it happens, that a€ting too 
flowly, he is almoft always without Succefs, In the fecond and third Cafes, all commonly ends 
in his returning without doing any thing. For befides Sufpicions and Diftrufts arifing, the very 
Difference of Notions and Opinions, keeps all in Sufpence, till both Time and Oprortunity is loft. 
However, it is acknowledged on all Hands, that two things principally tend co render a Gene-Char-Aer a | 
ral formidable to the Enemy. Great Aétivity, and a Character of having Refolution: By his Gere" | 
Adtivity, he is always in a Condition to aé either upon the Offenfive or Defenfive. And by his bate. 
determined Refolution, he knows how to take his Meafures when Occafion offers.: Is it not 
therefore beft to leave a Gencral at Liberty, rather than to confine him in that Manner. The 
Proverb fays very well, Zoo many Shepherds to one Flock, ferve only to difturb it: But if one Shep- 
herd keeps it, it marches along with flraying. Anciently, when a Prince named a General, he faid 
to him, touching his Chariot with his Hand, ‘“ Go alcng, you are now entrufted with my Troops 
diftant from the Court, and it is your Bufinefs to command them abfolutely.”” Swen vang having 
made Sun ¢fe General of his Troops, caufed Ki to be put to Death, tho’ he tenderly loved him, 
for having fhewn an Inclination to difturb Su ¢/e in the Exercife of his Commiffion. The 
King of Wey, that he might fupport Yang t/in who had the Command of his Forces, facrififed 
the greate(t Favorite he had. What Authority did not Kau t/i give to Whay in and his other 
Generals? If he had thought fit to have circumf{cribed them, he never had deftroyed the oppofite 
Party, nor been the peaceable Poffeffor of the Empire. 
The Kings of Yen and Chau ated otherways; the one pinched Loi by means of Kz ky?; 
the other neglected the Advice of Lz mii for that of Chau ko. Thefe two Princes, paid dear for 
their Conduét. The beft Way therefore, in my Opinion, is for a Prince who wants to be fuc- 
cefsful, to leave his General at full Liberty, and to referve to himfelf only the Right of judging of 
the Merit of his Services. That all the Subaltern Officers may be fenfible, that they have above 
them a fole General whom they ought to follow, and that that General may know that he is to 
be accountable to the Prince. ‘To circumfcribe him in one Refpeét or another, is to hinder him 
from fucceeding ; and if he fhould fucceed, it is depriving him of Part of his Glory ; but if he 
does not fucceed, all the Blame falls upon him. Who can be fatisfied with fuch a Condition of 
Life ? Great Valour and great Capacity are required in a General; thefe rendering him both ef- 
teemed and refpected, procure him the entire Submiffion both of the Officers and Subalterns. 
But in order to do this eff:ctually, he muft know how to gain their Hearts by his Goodnefs, 
When a General is thus qualified, an Army is then a Body, whofe Members naturally all do 
their utmoft Endeavours to ferve the Head; or it isa Family of which the General is the I'a- 
ther, and the Officers are fo many Brothers a€tuated by one common Inclination. Then he can 
be {topped by no Danger, and barred by no Difficulty: And he is fure of Succefs in whatever he 
undertakes, But at the fame time, it mult be owned, that it is not the Work of one Day for a 
General to attain to this, aad there are few fuch Generals. But fuch, however, were feveral ~ 
great Men of Antiquity. Such, for inftance, was Yang tfin, General of the Army of Z/.. Ge- An Inilance 
neral as he was, yet was Lodging to be provided for his Men, Water to be procured, or Provifions of @ great 
to be got? He frequently put the firft Hand to the Work: Sometimes in digging a Well, fome- °°" 
times in rearing an Oven, and fometimes in erecting Baracks. Did any one ftand in Need of 
Medicines? He adminiftred them himtelf. In fhort, he lived like the common Soldiers, and 
therefore required that they fhould be expeditious and brave. If he faw any among thein that 
were either cowardly or lazy, he gave them but three Days as a Tryal; and if in that Time 
they did not amend, he broke them abfolutely. The Effects of this was, that his Soldiers, even 
the Sick, were not only always ready, but always eager, for the Fight. The confederate Troops 
of Yen and Tfin, who had attacked ¥/, foon retired and left Tf in Peace. 
Such likewife was the famous U & in the Kingdom of Whey: After he was rade General, he 
eat, without any Ceremony, with the loweft Officers, and even with the private Men. When 
he went to fleep, he would not allow fo much as a Cloth to be fpread for him(elf. He lived like 
the private Soldiers ; and whatever he had more than them, he divided with the Arft Comers. 
Therefore his Men, tho’ they had been weakened with (*) Diftempers, took a Pleafare in march- 
ing to Battle; and Z/ing, who.then carried all before him, never durft attack U 47. Befides, what 
do you think were the Motiv& that induced Yang thn and U ki to behave thus? It was becaule 
they were per{waded, that in order to draw from the Officers and Soldiers all they could perform, 
they muft attach them to themfelves; and that the moft infallible way for that, was to treat 
them with Goodnefs and Benevolence. If a General has only Troops that have been levied be- 
twixt Morning and Night, by whom he is neither known nor loved, it commonly happens, 
that when they muft come to Blows, thefe Troops no fooner fee the Standards difplay’d and hear 
the Drums beat, than they go to Confufion and are routed. 
Hang fing at the Head of fuch an Army gained a Victory, but he took care to chufe his p : 
Ground, fo as that he had a large deep River in his Rear. Some Otficers, when the Battle was ay Cee 
Vou. I : 7 L over, aa of Hang 
i. 


(1) The Cdiseje Gys literally, Ths they avere f bad that they could frcalleze nothing but Liquids. 
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over, difcourfing with the General, faid to him: 7d now, it bas been ahvays laid down to us as 
Rule in Encampments, to have fone Mountains or Rifing Grounds, in our Rear and on cur Ri re 
On our Left and Front, a Water. You atted quite contrary to this, yet we have got the better " 
the Rule therefore good for nothing? It is very good, anfwers Han fing, and it generaily ould : 
Jollowed, but it does not defroy another which you may likewife find in your Books. Sonuetinis a 
beft way of faving ourfelves, is to be expofid to the greatef Danger of perifoing. My Troops are oe 
compofed of Veteran Soldiers, whom I haxe picked, and who are devoted to my Perfen; they are but 
patched up. The Neceffity wherein they found themfélves of either conquering or dying, made ever 
Man fight for bis Life, They probably had quitted their Ground, had I pofted them ctherways ? 

Han fing, notwithftanding his extraordinary Abilities, had no Hopes to obtain any thing f 
an Army which he had not time to attach to himfelf, but from Neceffity. And indeed ee 
could have hoped it otherways? Mong /hu, Whey Jbang, and many others, were of the fa oe 
of thinking. Tho’ they were generally efteemed by the Officers and Soldiers for their Ca Acie 
and Courage, they yet thought it neceffary to engage them by their good Offices. By fee bes 
fucceeded. At (*) prefent, an Upftart General is not only put at the Head of raw Troops who 
he is entirely unacquainted with, and they with him; but (hould this General, according to ae 
Maxims of the great Men of Antiquity, apply him/elf to gain over his Men, inftead of be 
commended for it, he is rendered fufpected to his Priace: while this is the Method howe 
great Generals be had, or how can they perform important Services? : 


me way 


ing 
can 


Of POLITICS, 


OLITICS, fays Lyew (+) yang, ought to be diftinguithed into two Sorts: The one fort 

every way honeft and upright; the other, mean and blameful. The principal Defign of the 
firft, is, the Good of the People ; and the Authors of the fecond, feek only to procure fome private 
Advantage, or to gratify fome Paflion, The firft always acts uprightly and fincerely; the other 
very often ufes Deceit and Diffimulation, Upon this Rule it was, that the wife Emperor Yau 
examining his thirteen Officers, kept nine whom he employed, and rejeéted four whom he caufed 
to be put to Death. The common Fate of the Villain isto ruin hirnfelf at laft, and to die with- 
out Pofterity ; but the honeft upright Man, leaves the Example and Memory of his Virtues as a 
Legacy to a numerous I flue. The firft Principle therefore in Point of Politics, is to propofe the 
Good of the State, and to feek it by all honeft Means: This is a Principle from which we are 
never allowed to deviate, tho’ the Empire itfelf, or a large AccefTion of Powet to its Mafter, were 
the Prize. 

Befides this firftt Maxim, which is the moft important, there are likewife others that ought not 
to be negleéted by a good Politic Prince. In the Height of Profperity, to be modeft, to know 
how to yeild when it is proper, to think of the Misfortunes that may happen, to apply a fpeedy 
See to the leaft Diforder that appears, inceflantly to watch, leaft he fhould not fulfill all his 

uties. 

While When hong was reigning in the States of Tf, there were two other little States betwixt 
the Rivers Hyang and Whay, of which the one was called Kyang, the other Whang. The King 
of Tt, who was their moft powerful Neghbour, wanted to attack them, which they knowing 
very well, they entertained an extreme Averfion for that Prince. It happened that When kong, 
King of Jf, in order to fupport the Chew Family which was then almoft gone to Ruin, formed 
an Alliance with feveral other Princes, which Alliance was propofed at Yang ko, and concluded 
at Quan t/e, where it was agreed upon to attack T/. The Petty States of Kyang and Whang, 
whether from their Efteem for When kong, or their Averfion for T/i, fent their Deputies, and de- 
manded to be admitted as Contracting Parties in that League. When this Affair came to be de- 
liberated upon, Whan chong the Minifter of When kong maintained, that they ought not to 
be admitted. Thefe two Kingdoms, faid he, are diftant from Tf, but they border upon Ti, and 
are entirely at his Mercy, fince he may attack them fo fuddenly, that it is impoflible for you to 
fave them. ‘This would by no Means be for your Honour ; and befides, T/d will thereby be- 
come more powerful and fortnidable. When kong, notwithftanding his Minifter’s Oppofition, 
admitted Kyang and Whang into the League: While Whan chong lived, no bad Confequences 
happened upon this Step; for his Wifdom provided againft every thing. But as foon as_he was 
dead, Ti invaded Kyang and Whang. When kong was unable to fave them ; he paffed, tho’ 
groundlefsly, for having no good Will to do it, and that he had broken his Faith with them. 
This Confideration greatly diminifhed his reputation in Honefty and Politics. The confederated 
Princes grew cold; he thereby was more weakened, and in a fhort &lme T/i was not in a Condition 
to fupport itfelf. The firft Step to its Decay, was the admitting the two little States, Kyang and 
Whang, into the League: When chong, like a good Polititian, forefaw, and When hong ought to 
have forefeen, the bad Confequences of this, 

In the Time of the Emperor Yang vang, Tay shit his younger Brother rebelled. After he had 
given the Emperor great Difturbance, he retired to the States of Chin. The Emperor wanted fo 
penetrate into them that he might there furprize him, but his Army was too weak, and he was 
Not in acondition of fucceeding by himfelf. fing and Tin had Armics at that time in the 
Field ; fo the Emperor applied to thefe two Powers for Affiflance. The Prince of Tfng, who, 


beyond Comparifon, was the moft powerful of the two, inftead of affifting the Emperor, fought 
19 
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to profit by his Difficulties. When the Spring came, he encamped on the Banks of the Ycllow 
River, and ftreightned the Emperor fo, that he had almoft taken him. Then the Petty Prince of 
Tfin not knowing what to do, confulted with Ké yen his Minifter, ‘: Sir, faid K#% yen to him, 
“© It is much better to fupport your Emperor, than to abandon him to a Prince who is his Tri- 
‘* butary as well as yourfelf. Join your Emperor; not only Juftice and Honour, but even your 
“* Intereft, requires this. The Emperors treat thofe who are fubmiffive to them, with Gentlenefs: 
“ Tho’ this Rule in not always infallible, yet on this Occafion it appears to me to be certain.” 
’ ‘The Prince, who till then, had been in very good Terms with Zfmg, and who was afraid to 
break with him, had fome Difficulty to follow this Advice: He defired his Minifter to examine 
it by the Qua and the Herb Shi. Ke yen did fo, and finding them both favourable, Z/in ordered 
his left Wing to advance to join the Emperor’s Army; and with his Right, he befieged ¥en, 
where the Fugitive Tay jhd was: All this was done fo fuddenly, that Z/ing could not prevent it. 
In the fourth Moon, Tay foé was punifhed for his Rebellion, and the Prince of T/in came to 
Court to falute the Emperor, who caufed him to cat at hisown Table, and beftow'd oh him the 
Territories of Yan fu, Wen ywen and San mau, which encreafed his State more than a half. This 
gave that Prince fo much Credit, that within three Years he engaged a good many other Princes to 
come to Court with him, and pay the Emperor their Homages. The Emperor then made him 
a Prefent of a Bow and a Quiver full of Arrows, and honoured him with the Title of Pé 
When the Prince of jing was informed that fn affifted the Emperor, and that Wen was be- 
fieged, Bebold, faid he, the Mafterly Politics of Ku yen. In Effect, it was owing to the Councils 
of that Minifter, that T/iz, from an inconfiderable, became a great, State. 

Yu and Hd were two petty States in a pretty large Kingdom: Yet petty as they were, they 
preferved themfelves, becaufe in a Place where their Trontiers touch’d one another, there was a 
narrow Pafs betwixt them and fin, which it was not eafy to gain. Hyen kong, Prince of T/in, 
who paffionately withed to {wallow up thefe two States, reafoned about it with Sywa fi his Mi- 
nifter, and afked him by what Means it might beft bedone. ‘ Sir, anfwers Syw /i, I fee only 
“one Way, and I believe, if you follow it, you may fucceed. That impregnable Pafs which 
“ covers both States, is entirely upon the Territories of Y%. When you have declared War 
“ againft H#, fend an Embaflador to Yu to demand a Paflage for your Troops. But it is re- 
“ quifite, 1, That the Ambaffador be a well chofen Perfon, and of a moft engaging Deportment. 
“2, That he gowitha modeft humble Equipage. 3. That he carry along with him a fine Pre- 
““ fent, and efpecially, that precious Stone of fo extraordinary Bignefs, which you fo much value. 

“ That Stone, anfwered Hyen kong, is of avery great Value, and the fineft and the moft pre- 
*“ cious Jewel I have. If I were fure of attaining to my Ends by means of it, it were well. 
«© But what if the Prince of Yw, after receiving my Prefent, fhall laugh at me, and refule my 
“ Requeft. There is no fear of that, replied Syun fi: Your Requeft will either be granted, oc 
“ your Prefent will be refufed: Yu dares not do otherways: If he grants you a Paflage, he will 
“ receive it, But in that Cafe, your Prefent will be well beftow’d. Befides, to fend your fine 
“« Jewel to Yu is, properly fpeaking, no other than to take it out of your own Cabinet, and to 
“ place it for fome time in an outer Gallery, 

“ But then, replies Hyen kong, this Step will be quite needlefs. The Prince of Yu has with 
“ him Kong chi kt; he will underftand our Drift, and perfwade his Prince to refufe my Prefent. 
“" Kong chi ki isa clear fighted Man. He is fo, anfwered Syum fi, but as he is but like other 
“© Men, he may fuffer himfelf to be wrought upon at leaft for once ; and as he isas complaifant 
“and not fo old as his Prince, it is to be fuppofed he is lefs refolute. His Complaifance may 
“ induce him to fay nothing, or very little, on this Occafion; or at leaft, it is to be hoped, 
“chat he will not have the Refolution to make a vety vigorous Oppofition. Laftly, tho’ he 
© thould do fo, yet the Prince, as being older than him, and tempted by your Prefent, may per- 
“« haps receive it, contrary to the Advice of his Minifter, It does not indeed require much Pe- 
“ netration to fee into our Defigns, but I know that the Prince of Y% has a very thallow Com- 
“ prehenfion.” 

Hyen kong, accotding to the Advice of Syun fi, fent off the Ambaffador and the Prefent. The 
Prince of Yu was perfeftly well pleafed with fuch an Embafly; and being ftillmcre charmed with 
the Prefent, had already refolv’d within himfelf upon the Part he was to a&; but did not fail to 
confult with Kong chi ki, at leat, for Forms-fake, ‘* Sir, faid Kong chi ki, 1 own that nothing can 
“ be more obliging, than what the Ambaflador of T/iz has told you ; befides, his Prefent is very 
** rich ; but at the Bottom all this is very dangerous for your State. The Proverb fays very well, 
“ that when the Lips are chopt,(*) the Teeth muf? tnfallibly fuffer Cold. Yu and Hd are two little 
“ States, who mutually fupporting one another, are hardly to be fubdued; but if they abandon 
“" and betray one another, how can they fubfitt? H# muft perifh firft, but Yu will foon meet 
“« with the fame Fate.” 

The Prince let hie Minifter talk on; received the Prefent of T/iz, and granted the Paffage. 
Hii was firlt invaded, and four Years after Hyen kong fell upon Yu. Syxn fi went in Perfon to the 
Expedition againft Yu, feized the Treafures of that Prince, recovered the precious Jewel, caine back 
full Speed, and prefenting it to Hyen kong. ‘ Sir, faid he to him, do you remember this Jewel? 
“* Have I been deceived in my Conjectures? No, you have not, anfwered the Prince; behold my 
“« Jewel recovered, and my Horfe well fatned.” The Advice of Syuz /f was followed, and gained 

two 


(") The Chine Exprefiion is, The Teeth of the Jarvis are very nifies to have Faffed, quite contrary to the Meaning in Chinz« : 
tong. In France to have long Teeth, in a Burlefque Senfe, fig- which implies, Shave acanire! enh. 
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two Kingdoms to the Prince. The Advice of Kong /hi ki was negleéted, and thereby became 
uiclets, Notwithftanding this different Succefs, my Opinion, both as to the one and the other 
is this. They were both underftanding Men. Kong chr kt was a Minifter void of Blame, and 
Syun fi, in more happy Times, would have been the fame. It was a Lofs, that he lived at a 
Time, when Wrong, by being common, was no longer hateful. 

(*) Tfing and Chau being at Variance, and each having affembled his Army, they came to 
Blows. Chau loft the Battle, and J/g being victorious, befieged Kan ti; but his Troops being 
weakened with Fatigue, ina fhort time, he raifed the Siege. The King of Chau having — 
turned to his Capital, was inclined to fend to his Enemy to treat with him ; and to offer fix Cities 
to mike Peace. He took this Refolution by the Advice of Chau bo: And Chaxho himflf was to 
manage the Affair. Yu king being informed of this, waited upon the King in order to diffuade 
him from it. ‘ Permit me, Sir, faid he to him, to afk for what Reafon Tfing has raifed the Siepe 
“ of Kanté, and has retired? Is it becaufe he has al) of a fudden entertained an other Opinien 

with Regard to you, and not being able to dethrone you, he has {pared you out of Friendthip? 
Or is it not rather becaufe his Troops, tho’ vi€torious, have fuffered a great deal? Their Vic- 
“tory has coft them dear; and I doubt not but that the State, in which they found themfelyes 

was the Caule of their Retreat. Ting befieges one of your Cities, but not being able to take 
“it, he retires: And you, working for him againft yourfelf, want to give him fix. He has no 
*< more todo but to attack you every Year for fome Years to come, and you may continue to treat 
«him in the fame Manner, till you fhall foon be without any Cities at all.” The King having 
told this to Chau; he anfwered with an Air of Raillery, “ Has Y% king numbered the Forces of 
“« Tfing?, How does he know that he has gone away meerly from Fatigue? But granting he has 
“if by refufing him a trifling Peice of Ground you make him return next Year, it will bea 
“© quite different Affair, for then you will not come off fo cheap. He may, perhaps, even pene- 

trate into the very Heart of your Kingdom. Iconfent, fays the King, that you give up this 
Piece of Ground; but if I do this, will you anfwer for it, that Z/ng will not afterwards at- 
tack me? I anfwer for it! Said Chaz ho, no! I cannot, and J dare do it fo much the lefs, becaufe 
the other Neighbouring States, for inftance, Hi and Whey, have taken Care to gain Ting by 
confiderable Ceffions. But I think it of great Importance for us to gain fome Refpite, and to 
open a Way for Negotiations, This is what I offer to bring about. Befides, as a Treaty has 
for fome time fubfifted betwixt thefe two Nations and Tfing, and the fix Cities which 
you propofe to offer him, is a Trifle in Comparifon of what thefe States have granted ; is it 
to be believed that he will {pare them more than you? So that I will engage for nothing for 
the Future. 
Yu keng being informed of all this by the King: ‘© Was not I in the Right, Sir? faid he to 
him, Ho himfelf acknowledges, that if Zing fhall return, he perhaps may fubdue even to the 
very Heart of your Kingdom. He acknowledges at the fame time, that tho’ thefe fix Cities 
are given up, yet we cannot be abfolutely fure that Z/izg will leave us in quiet. To what 
purpofe then fhould we give them up, if next Year he hall return, and we, to buy a little Ref- 
pite, hall give him as many? Your State then muft be reduced to nothing. Truft me, Sir; 
you fhould have nothing to do with Peace on fuch Terms. However brifkly Z/zng thall at- 
tack us, and however feebly we defend ourfelves, his Conquefts and our Loffes can never 
amount in one Year to fix Cities. Why give them up without ftriking one Blow? This is 
ftrengthning our Foes by weakning ourfelves. Let me add, that this would be to encreafe his 
unfatiable Avarice, and to invite him to return, When he returns, you will either give him 
up the Territory, or not: If you do the firft, I have already faid, that you will foon be a King 
without a Kingdom. If you refufe to grant him what he demands, far from thinking him- 
felf obliged to you for what you now would offer him, he will take great Offence, and if he 
can, will make you fecl his Refentment.” 
The King being uncertain and fluétuating betwixt the Advices of Yu ding and that of Chau 
ko, Lew wan, who was executing a Commiffion towards Zing, returned to Court, The King 
daid before him the whole Affair, and afked his Opinion. Lew wan having been corrupted by 
Tfing, faid, that the beft way was to give up thefe fix Cities to T/ing. “ Believe me, Sir, adds 
“he, Yu king, who maintains the contrary, takes a partial View of the Affair: Ting you 
““ know isviétorious: All are dazled with his Succefs and court his Friendthip; fhould you exaf- 
 perate him, the Neighbouring States will take Advantage of his Refentment againft you, were 
“ it only that they make their Court to him at your Expences: And they will attack you on 
* one Side, while he attacks you on the other. How can you then hold out? On the contrary, 
‘if you give up thee fix Cities to Z/ing, every one will conclude, that you are upon good 
“© Terms together, and no one will move. It is therefore undoubtedly your wifeft Courfe to yeild 
** them up.” 

Yu hing was informed of all; fo he immediately ‘demanded an Audience. ‘ Beware Sir, faid 
“he, Lew wan is certainly bribed by Z/ing. To yeild up fix Cities, fays’he, will foften T/ing, 
“‘ and we will thereby prudently .impofe upon the other Princes. For my Share, I fay that it 
“ is gratifying the Ambition of fing, and publifhing your Weaknels to all the Empire. But 
“« tho’ I oppofe this Ceffion fo ftrongly, it is not but that I know that it is fometimes the wilelt 
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«not the prefent Cafe, I maintain, that to give up thefe fix Cities to Téing, is againft your real 
« Intereft, Why don’t you rather give them up to his Mortal Enemy 7/#? You will thereby 
“ put Z/i in a Condition to attack Z/ing toward the Welt, with almoft equal Forces, T/7 will 
“« readily accept this Propofal, and then you may be both of you revenged of T/rng; and all the 
“© World will own your Abilities. When Hi and Whcy hall fee, that inftead of cowardly fur- 
«© rendering, like them, your Territories to Z/ing, you put yourfelf in a Condition not to fear him, 
«¢ they will look upon you as an able Prince, and one who may prove ufeful to them; nay, they 
«* will privately affift you, that they may be ina Condition, if they can, to thake off from chem- 
«« felves the Yoke of T/ing. Thus, by one Stroke, you may engage to yourtelf, at leaft, three 
« Kingdoms, ng will then talk in another Strain,” The King relifhed this laft Advice, and 
fent Yu king him(elf, to negotiate the Treaty at the Court of Z/i, The Negotiation proved fac- 
ce(sful, and the Defigns of T/ing upon Chau went to Smoak ; of fuch vaft Importance is it for 
a Prince to have a Perfon who ts at once an honeft Man anda good Politician, to advife with. 


Of HEREDITARY PRINCES. 


CHA NG TSE FANG feeing the Han Dynalty well eftablithed, and the Empire in 
Peace, notwithftanding his being a (*) Hezw, retired, fhut the Door againft all the World, 
and fearce ever ftirred abroad. The Emperor was then about to degrade the Hereditary Prince, 
that he might fubftitute in his Place another of his Sons, whom he had by one of his fecond 
Wives, named Ti. He had many Obftacles to furmount, and Meafures to keep, in this. So 
that the thing not being finally refolved upon, the Emprefs fought for fome one, who might by 
his Councils, or otherways, affift her in preferving the Succeffion to her Son. Chang ¢fi fang was 
mentioned to her as a Man of great Underftanding and Intereft. So the Queen inftantly fent to 
him, Lyw tf bew and Kyen ching, to inform him of what was tranfaéting, and to afk his Advice 
on an Affair of fo much Importance to the Welfare of the Empire. 

In the Condition in which you reprefent things, faid Chang t/e fang, to go and make a Harrangue 
to the Emperor, perhaps that might haften him to put the finifhing Hand to what he now in- 
tends, or at beft it would be quite needlefs, But an Expedient hascome into my Head, which 
may be tried and may be fuccefsful: For I know Kaw tr, and that he would be far from difturb- 
ing the Empire. I know four Men who have nothing to fear; (here he named them) and they 
are four venerable old Men, who fecing how much Men of Learning are undervalued, have retired 
tothe Country, and never would accept of Pofts. His Majefty, is acquainted with their Reputation, 
values their Integrity and Uprightnefs, and knows that no Treafures can corrupt them. The 
Hereditary Prince muft write to them in a humble modeft Manner; he muft difpatch Chariots 
for them, and fend to them fome underftanding Perfon to engage them to come to him. When 
they arrive, the Hereditary Prince muft treat them as his Guefts, and carefully keep them about 
his Perfon, fo as that the Emperor may take Notice of it, and think that they and all others of 
th.ir Charaéter are devoted to the Prince. : 

The Emprefs took care punétually to execute every thing; the arrival of thefe four old Men 
brought others; and every Day there were feen with the Hereditary Prince, a great Number of 
grave Perfons venerable by their Grey Hairs. The Emperor, who perceived this, and particularly 
remarked four whom the others refpected, one Day took Occafion to afk of thefe four, who they 
were? Each of them telling his Name; What, is it you! faid the Emperor, ‘I have often heard 
“ your Merit talked of, and have becn often willing to give you Employments: But you have been 
“ obftinate to keep out of the Way; and now, when you have not been fought after, I fee you 
“* attending my Son; what has brought this Change about? We will freely tell you, Sir, anfwered 
* they, for why fhould we diflemble? We have kept ourfclves retired, that we might not expole 
“ ourfelves to the Contempt that is fhown to Men of Learning; but underftanding that your 
‘© Heir was a Prince of a truely filial Piety, an univerfal Benevolence, a remarkable AffeCtion for 
*¢ Men of Letters, and in fhort, a Prince for whom every Man of Virtue and Merit would wil- 
* lingly facrifife his Life; we have left our Retirement, that we may come and fpend the Remain- 
* der of our Days near him. That is well, replied the Emperor, continueto take caretoinftruct my 
“ Heir a-right’: Upon this, the four old Men, afterthey had performed the ordinary Ceremonies, 
rofe and went away. The Emperor following them with his Eyes, caufed his Concubine Zi to 
come to him; and pointing atthe old Men; ‘“ You know, faid he, what I intended todo for your 
Son, and it was all very right. Butthe Hereditary Prince, having thefe wife old Men in his Party, 
you muft think no more about it.” Such was the Succes of the Advice which Chang t/e fang 
gave the Emprefs in Favour of the Prince, 

Whay, the Son, and defigned Succeffor of the Emperor Whey ¢7, loft his Mother when he was 
young. When he was of Age to enter upon the Management of Affairs, Kya myé gave the 
reigning Empre(s a very difadvantagious Impreffion of that young Prince. The Emprefs, who 
by no means loved the Hereditary Prince, eafily believed every thing that was told her. But as 
fhe had not Grounds enough for procuring him to be degraded, fhe pretended to be fulpicious 
that the Reports were falfe. She kept Kya myc a long time to examine him ; and partly by Ar- 
tifice, partly by Force, the fudled him, and made him put in Writing, with a very malicious 
Turn which fhe likewife fuggefted, the Report he had made to her; then fhe carried that Writ- 
ing to the Emperor, This Trick was at the Bottom too grofs and palpable; for what Man 
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would be fo mad as freely to give a Writing under his Hand upon fuch an Occafion? Befides 
that, fuppofing Aya myé had not been forced to give this Writing, it ought to have been exam. 
ined into, whether the Contents were really founded upon any Behaviour of the Hereditar 

Prince, or merely an idle Surmife. y 

The Emperor being a weak Prince, never reflected ; and moft of thofe who were then in Potts 
were not more clear fighted in the Affair than himfelf. Fey ki was the only Man who thes 
roughly comprehended the Affair; but either from Fear or Intereft, neglected to Paint it in its 
proper Colours. Whey tf did not open his Eyes, fo that the Hereditary Prince was degraded 
and died without an Opportunity of vindicating himfelf. Could any thing be more deplorable 
than this? It being a Proof that tho’ in civil TranfaGtions there are no better Evidences than 
Writings and Subicriptions, yet after all, they are not entirely infallible. Hiftory gives us more 
Examples of ‘this. 

Ing tfong had {carce mounted the Throne, when a great Officer, who was in his Favour 
wanting to ruin T/ay yang, whom he hated, informed the new Emperor, that Z/ay yang had done 
all he could to diffuade Yin t/ong from chufing him for his Succeffor, Ing t/ang ‘being enraged 
againft jay yang, was about to have ruined him; but New yang, who was then in Poft pre- 
vented him by the following feafonable Remonftrance, : 

‘« How do you know, Sir, faid he to him, that T/ay yang has oppofed you? Do you know it 
“« only by hearfay? Or have you any Writing under his Hand that confirms you in your Be- 
*« lief? Even tho’ you had Proofs figned under his Hand, yet I would advife your Majefty not 
“« eafily to give it entire Credit: The Hiftories of preceeding Ages teach us, that favorite Eu- 
“ nuchs have more than once abufed the Credulity of Princes, in order to deftroy Men of 
© Worth by forged Writings. How much lefs ought fimple Surmifes and Hearfavs to be relied 
‘ upon?” Ing t/ong, upon this Remonftrance, was appealed, and neglected the Accufation, 

Under another Reign, Ywen fi, the Enemy of T/ew hau, with a Defign to deftroy him more 
furely, compofed an infolent Remonftance in the Name of Tfw hau, proper for exa(perating the 
Emperor, to whom he conveyed it. Even under our own (*) Dynafty, She kyay having compofed 
Verfes in Praife of Fi pi, wherein he had dropt fome Raillery which fell upon a certain Ayau tft; 
the latter, in order to be revenged of him, engaged a young Slave to counterfeit the Writing of 
She kyay. When this Slave was able to counterfeit it exaétly, Hya t/# made her write certain 
Letters in the Name of She Ayay; hinting, as if Zu pi and She kyay were in a Confpiracy to raife 
a general Rebellion at the Court and in the Provinces, Under any Prince, lefs Underftanding 
than Ing tong was, thefe two great Men had died the moft infamous Deaths. Alas! The older 
we grow, the more cortupted grows the World: And this deteftable Villany of counterfeiting 
Writings, become likewife more common; it is pretty frequently praétifed at prefent, even in the 
moft ordinary Affairs, and where the Intereft is not great. How much more is it to be feared, 
leaft Ambition, Envy and Revenge fhould have Recourfe to this Pra¢tice, in order to deftroy the 
Innocent? I am glad to have an Opportunity of repeating thefe Faéts, on Occafion of the 
Degradation of Whay, that I may inculcate all poffible Precaution in fo delicate a Point. 

Hyen kong, the King of Z/t, had a Concubine, whofe Name was Li 27, whom he paffionate- 
ly loved, and by whom he hada Son named J yew. Li &i formed a Defign to make her Son 
fucceed to the Throne ; and for that End, to ruin the Queen's Son, whofe Name was Shin feng, 
who was of a ripe Age, and had been the declared Heir of the Crown for many Years. As 
Hyen hong tenderly loved Shin feng, who on his Part acquitted himvelf in all the Duties of a 
good Son, Li i thought, that while he was about the Court with the King his Father, the 
could never fucceed in her Defign, She therefore thought upon the Means of feparating them; 
whereupon fhe opened herfelf to Eul #, whom fhe had taken care beforehand to engage in her 
Party. Li di and Eul i knew Hyen kong to be a Prince greedy of Glory, ambitious and enter- 
prizing, fo they refolved to propofe to him the making of Conquefts, which fhould ferve for 
Provifions to his younger Children. Ev/ # took it upon him to propole this to the King; and 
before he had finally determined himfelf, the Mother of Eul # took care to make fome Sonnetsto 
be difperfed about, in which thefe Projects were applauded, by celebrating beforehand the Con- 
quefts of the young Prince. : ; 

Hyen kong whofe Paflion was flattered, gave into the Snare. He drew Troops into the Field, 
and fent the Hereditary Prince, as it were to take Poffeffion of thefe Lands, which he look’d upon 
as already conquered. From that Time Li & never doubted of the Succefs of her Project 3 and 
‘the difcourfed with Yew fbi, who was her Creature, about the Means of ruining Shin feng. It 
you pleafe, faid Yew thi, Calumny muft do the Bufinefi; the handfomeft neato Things are the moft 
eafily fpoilt, and the moft innocent Perfons are the leaft Srilful in guflifying themfelves. Shin feng, 
whofe Reputation has been hitherto fo unblemifhed, will never be able to bear a Calunmy, and he will 
certainly kill bimfelf. Li ki-relifhed this Advice very well; but being afraid, leatt Hycn hong 
might be lefs apt to take Fire at a flying Report, which was. only talked of without Doors ; fhe 
thought the beft Way was to calumniate Shin feng directly to his Father. Li 47 therefore one 
Night came all in Tears, and told Hyen kong with a great Air of Concern, that the had received 
certain Information that Shin feng was plotting a Rebellion ; and that his Majefty’s Favours be- 
ftowed on her, were the Pretences he ufed for animating his Party. That therefore fhe begged 
Leave to die, or at leaft to retire, that fhe might remove every Pretext of that Rebellion. yen 
4onz, haughty by Nature, and blinded by Love, far from giving way to this, refolved to ruin his 
Son S4in feng immediately, and aflured Li &j of it, to comfort her. A 

(7) This Author lived under Seng Dynafty. 
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As in reality Shin feng gave him no handle, Hyer kong, in order to ruin him, abandoned his 
other Projects, declared War again{ft Yo, and made Shin feng his General. The Expedition, faid 
Hyen kong to Li ki, is very dangerous ; in all Probability he will fall in it, and then we fhall get 
tid of him without any Noife. It he fhall happen to come off victorious, it will be ftill ‘time 
enough to punith him for rebelling againft his King and Father; which I know well how to ma- 
nage. Li &/, ravithed with the promifing Afpect of her Artifice, imparted her hopes to her Confi- 
dents, telling them withall that fhe had two Things fill to fear; ‘The firft, leaft the King fhould 
take the Affair to fecond Thoughts: The fecond was, leaft that when Shin feng died, the great 
Men fhould caufe fome other than her Son I yéto be declared the Succeffor. In order to guard 
againft this fecond Inconveniency, it was thought proper, that fome great Officer of War fhould 
be gained overto her Side. Li &é, who was a Man as wicked as he was bold, was thought of 
for this Purpofe. Yew /hz, who was charged with the Care of founding him, gave him to un- 
derftand, that he was certainly informed that Shin feng was ruined in the King’s Affections, and 
that he muft infallibly perifh one way or other ; that the Queftion in that Event lay, whom they 
ought to think of for Hereditary Prince; that confidering the King’s Paffion for Li ds, there was 
no room to doubt, but that.if it was left to his free Determination, he would nominate I 4: 
That if he [Zz £¢)] would fupport this Nomination againft all Oppofition, the King would doube- 
lefs be grateful ; and that Ls 4 on her Part, affured him, that if the thing fuccceded, he fhould 
bea great Man about her Son. Li &é gave him his Word, that if Shin fheng fhould perith, of 
which he faw but little Probability, he would be for J yé, and that he was able to fupport 
him ; that there was nothing now to do but to haften the Fate of Shin feng, that Hycn koug 
might not have time to repent, or to difcover their Plots. Immediately, a Report of a Rebellion 
formed by Shin feng was {pread abroad; but that it was happily difcovered. They likewile dit 
perfed Songs, fuppofing the fame thing, which made it to be believed by all the People, and con- 
firmed the King himfelf in his Miftake. Shin feng could not bear with the Calumny; and kil- 
led himfelf. Chong eul, the uterine Brother of Shin feng, fearing a like Fate, left the Kingdom, 
and retired to the States of 7/7. In the mean time, Alyen hong died without naming any Succef- 
for, and Ki ¢/i, the Son of Shin feng, who was yet an Infant, was declared King by the great 
Men of the Kingdom; but Li &é and his Party difpatch’d him, together with his Brother Cho 
tfe; whereupon J yé the Son of Li &i mounted the Throne, but he never reigned in Pvacei 
The Kingdom of Z/in was always in diforder, till at laft Chong ewl, the Brother of Shin feng, 
after an Abfence of twenty Years mounted the Throne, and was acknowledged lawful Sove- 
reign. We may conclude, that nothing is more dangerous in a State, than a Woman with 
whom the Prince is too much in Love, 


Of REMONSTRANCES, 


Aone all the Faults of a Sovereign, fays Lyew hyang, ate of Confequence ; they being 
alfo many Steps that lead him to his Ruin. When a Man is in Poft, if he fecs thefe Faults 
and yet is filent; he has very little concern for the Safety of his Prince, and he is not a zealous 
loyal Subject. But this Zeal muft likewife be bounded: The common Rule on this Head is, that 
when a Man has three Times made Remonftrances .on the fame Point to no Purpofe; his beft 
Courfe is to lay down his Poft and to retire: Otherwife, he expofes his own Life, which a reafona- 
ble Sclf-love ought to prevent. To be filent when a Prince commits Faults, is hazarding both 
the Prince and his State ; and to fpeak boldly, frequently expofes ones felf to Ruin. But 
true Zeal ought to induce us to expofe our own Lives, rather than to leave both Prince and State 
in Danger for want of a wholefome Advice ; tho’ a Man does enough if he fpeaks frequently 
and to no Purpofe(§). The Art of it lies in knowing the Prince perfectly well, in maturely weigh- 
ing the Junctures that are more or lefs preffing, in taking advantage of all, in theltering your 
felf, if it is pofible, whithout failing in your Duty to your Prince and your Country. 

The fame Lyew byang relates the following Hiftory. Ling kong reigning in the State of Wey, 
very much employ’d one Mi t/e twan a Man void of all Merit and Virtua, and entrufted no 
part of the Government with the Wile and Virtuous Kyu pe yd. Su t/y% who was in Poft, during 
all his Life, did his utmoft to have the firft banifhed, and the other promoted, but always to no 
Purpofe, Finding his Death approaching, he called his Son, and {poke to him as follows, ‘ I 
“ order you after my Death, not to perform the Ceremonies of Mourning in the ordinary Place ; 
“ for Tam not worthy of that Honour. I have not had the Skill to do my Prince the important 
‘ Service of perfwading him to banif Mi ¢/ twan, and to promote Kyu pe yi. Take 
“the Northern-Hall for the Place of the Ceremonies; that is enough for me.” Su thé 
being dead, the Prince came to his (+) Zyaz, and finding that they had chofen the Hall of the 
North, for the Place of the Ceremony, afked the Reafon of it. The Son of Sx ¢/4, told him 
ingenuoufly what his Father had faid to him upon his Deathbed. Ling kong ftriking the Ground 
with his Foot, changing his Countenance, and waking as it were from a profound Sleep, faid with 
a Sigh: “ My (}) Mafter endeavour'd all his Life, but to no purpofe, to give me a good Minii- 
“‘ ter, and to engage me to banifh a bad One, He has never defifted, and after his Death has 
‘* found Means to repeat the Remonftrances, which he in vain made me during his Life. Be- 
* hold a conftant Zeal”! Immediately, Ling kong ordered the Hall of Mourning to be changed 
according to the Rites, fent away Mi t/é twan, and took home Kyu pe yi: All the Kingdom 

applauded 

(§) Some Chine Authors blame thofe who confine their (*) The Name of the Ceremony for the Dead. 

Zeal for the Prince and Stare in this Manner, (1) He {peaks thus in Honour of Syu t/a. 
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applauded and were glad of this Change, Sw t/é@ had the Lordfhip of T/id yu i 
a thar this Exclamation of Confugzus in the Book (*) Yu fell s i Wine ot Tene 
upright Man was J/é yu.” ; re 

Kin kong King of Tf, hada fine Horfe which he loved, and this Horfe died by the fault of 
the Groom. The Prince being in great Rage, fnatched a Lance and was going to run hin 
through. But Yen sf who was prefent, turn’d afide the Blow, and inftantly addretfin Har 
to the Prince. ‘* Sir, faid he, that Man was very near being dead, before he nee th 
© Heinoufnefs of his Crime. I confent, anfwered Kin hong, that you make him fenfible of i. 
« Then Yen tf taking the Lance and aiming it at the Criminal: Wretch, faid he to him ae 
« tentively hear your Crimes, which are as follows. Firft, you have been the Caufe of the 
‘ Death of a Horte ; which your Prince committed to your fpecial Care: Thereby, you d : 
«« ferve Death, Inthe fecond Place, you have been the Caufe why my Prince eee e- 
« have loft his Horfe, has fallen into fuch a Paffion, that he would kill vou with his own Hong 
© Behold a fecond capital Crime more grievous than the Firft. Laftly, All the Princes ae ll 
“the Neighbouring States will thereby know, that my Prince wants to take away a M: . 
«© Life to revenge the Death of a Horfe; and thus his Reputation is ruined: And you Wi ad 
© have been the Occafion of all thefe Confequences. Do you rightly conceive your Fault i 
i pn Bo let him go, cry’d the Prince, dont let me break in upon my Goodnefs, i patlon 

The fame Prince having one day drunk pretty freely, laid afide his Cap and Girdle, put hi 
felf into a negligent Drefs, took a Mufical Inftrument into his Hand, and afked of aoe aie 
were prefent, if it was allowable in a Virtuous Man to divert himfelf in that Manner Every 
one anfwered ; doubtlefs it was; why was it not? If it is fo, faid Kin hong, let the Horles i 
put to the Chariot, and Yen re invited hither. Yen ¢/e came upon the firft Notice that was given 
him, but in his Habit of Ceremony as ufual, Kix kong feeing Yen ¢/e enter; ‘* We are toe 
“« faid he, quite free, diverting ourfelves, and I have fent for you to fhare in our Diverfions’ Vn 
‘« we immediatly reply’d ; Your Pardon, Sir, I cannot do that, if I did, I mutt violate the Rites 
“« and I am prodigioufly afraid of infringing them. It is look’d upon as a certain Maxim, that 
« an Emperor who forgets himéelf fo far as to offend in this Point; cannot long preferve the Em- 
4 pire, The fame Thing in fome meafure may be faid of all Kings and Princes, great Officers and 
“¢ Fathers of Families; the Sz 4:ng mentions even Man in general, to whom it is more advan- 
“© tageous to die young, than to live in a Forgetfulnefs of the Rites. Kin Aong bluth’d and ro 
“at thefe Words, and thanked Yen t/e; I own, faid he, that I am a Man without Virtue ; but I 
« have none but a parcel of Scoundrels for my Attendants, All thefe People whom you fee, have 
«a great fhare in my Fault, and I defign to caufe them to be put to Deathas an Atonement for it. 
“Sir, anfwered Yen ¢/e, the part they have in your Crime, in my Opinion is very inconfiderable. 
“© When a Prince is attached to the Rites, none but they who have the fame Attachment with 
«him, approach him, the others foon retire. The Reverfe of this naturally happens when the 
“ Sovereign forgets himfelf : Don’t therefore take up with them’: You are in the Right, faid Kin 
kong; fo he immediately put on a becoming Habit, drank three Cups to Yen ¢/, and conducted 
him back. 

‘Vhe King of U, being refolved to attack the States of King, publickly declared his Intention, 
adding withall, that he was fo determined in it, that whoever fhould prefume to remonftrate 
againft it fhould be immediately put to Death. An Officer of his Houfhold named Shaw i t/, 
being pesfwaded of the Danger of that Expedition, fought for the Mcans to make the Prince 
fenfible of it likewife. But as it was as much as his Life was worth to do it openly, he took 
another Method. In the Morning he went with his Bow into a Park, where he fuffered all the 
Inconveniecies of the falling Dew; and at the ordinary Hour, he prefented himfelf with others 
before the Prince. On the third Day the Prince obferv'd it, and afked how he came to be 
fo wet, * Sir, anfwer’d he, I have been in the Park, where there was a Grafhopper, perch'd 
« aloft upon a Tree, and being well fill’d with Dew, was finging very pleafantly. A (+) Tang 
* Jang was behind her, whom fhe did not obferve, for if fhe had, fhe would have foon chang'd 
“ herNote. I obferv'd this Tang /ang which privately glided down, and drawing near the Grafhop- 
“per, already reckon'd her as his Prey, but fhe did not feehim. Pretty near him upon the fame 
“ Tree, there wasa (§)|Ycllow Bird ready to dart upon the Tang lang. Yobferv'd this Bird likewife, 
«© who being quite intent upon his Prey, waslengthning his Neck to feize it, without perceiving 
that I was below, and that I was looking at him, While T was beholding all this, I faid to my 
“ flf ; Poor Creatures, you are employ’d in the hopes of Prey, which prefents to you, and you 
« think yourfelf fure of it; but a Danger is (till more near, and you don’t perceive it. If you 
“« faw your own Situation, the Prey would be infipid to you, you would foon fly away, happy in 
© faving yourfelf without it. I underftand you, faid the King, no more of the King, let us think 
of ourfelves.” 

Chwang vang, King of Tf, undertook to make a vaft Terrafs feveral ftories high, "This uie- 
lefs Work required a great Expence, and both Officers and People were harraffed with it: 
The great Officers of the Kingdom, made ftrong Reprefentations tothe Prince upon this Point, 
but they forfeited their Heads for their Zeal, the Prince having put feventy two of them to 
Death one after another, Chu yu 42 an able Man, who had retired to the Country, having 


(") The Name of a Book. (+) An Infect which eats the Glafhoppert. (§) He eats the Tavy fang. 
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underftood what palt; while he-was labouring his Ground, he entered into a Converfation with 
his Plough and faid : «I defign to go and fee the King. What are you weary of Life? anfwered 
“ he, perfonating the Plough, a great many Men of Merit and Figure, who have already pre- 
fumed to advile the King have gained nothing by it but a fpeedy Death: And what can you, 
who are a poor Hufbandman pretend to: He then anfwered in this Manner; Had the Gen- 
tlemen in the Court apply’d themfeves to Agriculture ; they perhaps would have done better 
than my (elf: And if I fhall advife the King, perhaps I may do better than them, He then 
lef his Plough, and went to prefent himfelf before the King.” 

Chwang vang feeing him enter, addreffing himfelf to him, faid; “ Doubtlefs Chu yz Ai is 
come to make a Remonftrance to me likewife. Whol, Sir, faid he, not at all, I will take care 
of that: It is true I am not Ignorant of what is faid ; that Sovereigns ought to be juft and 
merciful. It is likewife true, that it is commonly faid, that as good Ground profitably re- 
ceives the Streams which water it: And as no Wood but that which is well plan'd, can fuffer 
to be examined by the Compafs and Rule; in the fame Manner, wife and virtuous Princes 
“ profit by Remontftrances ; it is likewife true, that all the World fays, that you have under- 
“ taken a Work, which opprefles great Numbers of your People. But what am'J, that I 
‘* fhould prefume to make Remonftrances to you upon that Head? No I will take care of that: 
Immediately turning himfelf to the Officers that were prefent, and continuing to fpeak: “ Not- 
‘* withftanding my Ignorance, faid he, I have heard it faid, that the King of Yu forfeited his 
“ State for not regarding the Councils of Kong chi ki. Chun fell a Sacrifice to T/it in the fame 
Manner. Song never could have fubdued T/au, if he had given any Credit to Hi fa, Tfi 
made himfelf Matter of the States of Ly, becaufe that Lyw negleéted the wholcfome Ad- 
vices of Ife mong: U would have mantain’d himéelf againft Swé, if that Prince had believed 
Te fi. To what can the Ruin of Z/ing be attributed, but to his undervaluing the good Ad- 
vice of Kyen foi; Laftly, let us go farther back, Kyé put Quang whang pong to Death, for 
making Remonftrances to him. Kyé foon after perifhed himfelf, and Tang ftepp'd into his 
Place. Wang t/e, for the fame Reafon, met with the fame Fate under Chew, which Chew af- 
terwards loft both the Empire and his Life, and was fucceeded by Vii vang. Under one of the 
Defcendants of Vd vang, Tui péa zealous Minifter was rewarded for his Zeal by a cruel Death ; 
‘© from that time forward, that Illuftrious Dynafty went to Decay ; behold therefore three Em- 
‘* perors, and fix other Princes, who, becaufe they undervalued Virtue, and did not profit by Ke- 
“ monftrances, loft all, and ruined themfelves. 

When Chu yu Ri had finifhed thefe Words, he went abruptly out, that he might thereby fhun 
the Princes Anger. But Chwang vang caufed one to run after him, and when he faw him return, 
“© Draw near without Dread, faid he to him, your Advices have made an Impreffion upon my Mind. 
“« All they who have hitherto ventured to make Remonftrances to me, have endeavoured only to 
“« exafperate me, without faying any thing to me that was moving; therefore it coft them their 
© Lives, On the contrary, you, without faying any thing that is rude, have laid before me Exam- 
“¢ ples which are as fenfible as they are affecting ; for which Reafon I agree to them.” Orders were 
then given, that the Terrafs fhould remain in the fame Situation it was then in. Befides, Cowang 
vang caufed it to be publithed, that he would thenceforth look upon them who gave him ufeful 
Advices, as Brothers, This Converfion brought about by a Hufbandman, was very much 
celebrated, and the People of Z/d made Songs upon it. . 

The Reafon why Princes commonly don’t love Remonftrances, is, a Love for their own 
Reputation, or fome Paffion which is too dear to them to quit; or perhaps, both thefe 
Caufes united. No Prince is fo wicked as entirely to renounce the Care of his Reputation. 
Even they who abandon themfelves to the greateft Irregularities, would be very well pleafed to 
have then concealed. Remonftrances make them fenfible that their real Character is known, and 
therefore they hate them. This was formerly the Cafe of Kyé and Chew ; and fince their Time 
has been the Cafe of others, Sometimes a Prince hasa Paffion which he perceives himfelf not 
at all difpofed to curb; tho’ he is fenfible that it is known, and tho’he is acquainted with People’s 
Thoughts about it, yet he does not care that he fhould be told of it. This isan important Truth. 
Such was Hyen kong, Prince of fin, who could not live without his fecond Wife Lr 4. Such 
likewile was When kong Prince of T/i, whorelifhed no Meats that did not come to him from Tin. 
As for Remonftrance-Makers, there are two Sorts of them. The one Sort propofes to correct 
the Prince, fo as totake care at the fame time not to trouble the State, nor ruin theméfelves. 
With this View they carefully watch their Times, take their Meafures, and ufe Terms that 
have nothing in them too ftrong. Kau fbi behaved thus, that he might reconcile (*) Chwang 
kong with the Quecn his Mother. Chang tang, that he might infpire (+) Wen /hew with an 

Vou. I. 7N Affeétion 


a 


a 


tl) Wen foew was a Prince who loved no body, not even his 
nearelt Relations. Chang tang wanting to make the Prince fen- 
fible of this Fault, in the moit proper Manner to reclaim him, 


(*) Chwang kong {or foe great Diffatisfa€lion had banifhed 
his Mother. That Prince who loved and elleemed Kaw (bi, 
caufed him one Day to cat at his Table ; and from the Honour 


and Friendthip he had for him, prefented him with fome nice 
Bit. “* Sir, anfwered Kau fou thanking him, I have an excel- 
«lent Mother at home, allow me to keep it, that I may carry 
“ ittoher, She never yet eat any thing that come from your 
“ Table." Chavang kong faw the Drift of Kau fai. and found 
himfelf «fed: fo he recalled the Qucen-Mother from Ba- 
nifhment, and ever after lived with her in a good Underftanding. 


prefented him with a very fine Dog, anda yet finerGoofe. That 
kind of WildGoofe,which in Cainefe is called Yen, is the Symbol 
olAlliance and Affe&tion, and anciently was one of the Nuptial 
Prefents. Wen fherw received thefe nvo Animals, and fhewed 
a great liking for them. Chang tanz then tool Occafion to make. 
a Remonftrance to chat Prince, which was weil received, and 


had its due Effect. 
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Alfeétion for his Relations. Chang t/¢ fang, that he might fupport the Hereditary Prince againft 
the Intrigues of the Concubine (*) Z/i, and to rid (++) Kau t1 of two other Faults. ye 

Other Remonftrators, without confidering Confequences, either with Regard to the State o 
their own Perfons, think only how to gain a Name to themfelves, and keep no Meafures ear 
“ftudy ‘Tropes and Figures, in order always to chufé the ftrongeft and moft tricking, Such in 
their Time were ({) Li hyen yun, and the great Cenfor Lyew. Whoever follows the Example 
of thofe, may indeed be very fure of gaining a Name in Hiftory, but he can never expect Hh 
Fruit from his Remonftrances, but to draw down upon himfelf the Wrath and Indignation oF his 
Prince. 


> they 


Of GOVERNMENT. 


SE TSAN, Prime Minifter of Chin, on his Death-Bed faid to Tay /ht. You will infl 

libly fucceed me: And I defire, before I die, to give you an Advice, Gentlenefs and tnduk: 
gence may fometimes fucceed, but it is only when it is fupported by an eminent and ap found 
Virtue; without this, the fureft Way is to ufe fome Severity. Fire is en aétive and sinker Ele 
ment, feared by every body; and for that very Reafon occafions the Death of very few. B 7 
vaft Numbers perifh in the Water, which appears to yeild eafily, and has nothing in it acs 
formidable. T'ake Care; for it isa very difficult Tafk to govern by GentlenefS alone, e 

Some Months after Ze t/an being dead, Tay shit fucceeded him; and at firft had not Courac: 
enough to conquer his natural Temper fo far, as to ufe Severity. But he foon faw that Geli 
ne{ alone fpoilt all. Then calling to his Mind the Advice of Ze t/a, and acknowledgin his 
Fault, O my Mafter! cried he, had I at firft profited by your Councils, Things could newer ee 
cone to this paf:. But he then applied the Remedy, by altering his Conduét ; and this Change 
fuzceeded with him, nang 

In effect, fays Confugius upon this Point, a Government of Gentlenefs alone, frequently renders 
the People infolent. They require Rigour to curb them; but Severity by itielf oppreffes and ex- 
afperates them, Gentlencfs ought likewile to be under proper Regulations. A juft Mixture ar 
both makes a State happy and peaceable. The two main Springs of Government, are Virtue 
and Refolution. Princes of the firft Rate employ only the former; and are very fparing in the 
Ufe of the other. Others who are lefs perfect ufe them both, almoft promifcuoufly. Laftly, 
there are Princes who lay great Strefs upon Severity, and little upon Virtue, es 

Whatever Difference there is among thefe three Kinds of Government, we imay fay of them 
in general, that neither of, them can fucceed without thefe two Springs. The firft encourages 
the People in the Practice of Good. The other punifhes their Faults and prevents their relap 
ing. Princes, that they may animate their Subjects to Virtue, befides the Pattern which they 
themifelves fet, have feveral Ways to make their People fenfible how much they value it. © Thence 
proceed Rewards, of which there are feveral Kinds. They likewife have different Ways of tefli- 
fying their Horror for Vice. Thence proceed Punifhments, Nothing is of greater Confequence 
to a State, than this wife Mixture of Rewards and Punifhments, The Faults of Princes in this 
Point, commonly have fatal Confequences, The Shu king fays, I have often heard it repeated, 
that thefe two important Points ought entirely to employ a Sovereign. 

Have you feen the (||) Nz ing touched? You may then obferve, that if too great a Motion is 
given to the large Strings, the little pnes are ufelefs, and the Harmony is incompleat: Thus it 
happens in the Government of a State. 

A Reputation which is too quickly gained, and is too glaring in Point of Government, is 
neither very extenfive, nor very lafting. Such a Man for a long time has conftantly had a good 
Charaéter in the Empire, but it has made no great Noife; and he has acquired it by little and 
little. This is likewife the Meaning of the Proverb; 4 Horfe that 1s ready to gallop when be 
leaves the Stable, is not one of thofe who can make 100 Leagues on a Stretch. To have more Repu- 
tation than Merit, to obtain of the Prince Rewards of much greater Value than one's Services, 
are two things, which in my Opinion, are more to be feared than wifhed. 

When kong King of T/i, having taken Quan chong for his Minifter, ane Day faid to him: 
“ My Ambition is to fee my Government eftablifhed in fuch a Manner, as that every one, 

** even 


‘* fion. 


(*) Vid. P. 697. 

(t) The Dynatty of T/in being extinét, Lyew pang, who was 
afterwards Emperor, and furnamed Kaw i, difpuring the Crown 
with fome others, being defeated in an Engagement, found him- 
felf in fuch a Situation, that his Perfon might have fallen into 
the Hands of the Enemies ifthey had hada Mind.  Yeng chi, an 
Officer of the viorious Army, was of Opinion, that Lyew pang 
fhould be difpatched out of the Way. But Zing fong, another 
Officer of the fame Army, fecretly gave Lyew pang an Opportu- 
nity to eicape, telling him withall, « L let you efeape, but if you 
come to be Emperor, as probably you will, I defire that you 
would make me a Hew.” When Lyew pang became Mafler of 
the Empire, he wanted to have punifhed Yong chi, and to have 
rewarded Ting hong. «* You don’t confider, Sir, faid Chang tfe 
“ fang to him: Give me Jeave to tell you, that 2x2 cht has 
 fhewed his Zeal and Loyalty for the Mafter he ferved, and 
«* you for that Reafon would put him to Death; you oughs to 
‘© promote him: As for Ting kong, he has from interefled Views 
“ betrayed his Party, and if you promote him, it will be an 
© Javitation to your Subjefis to imitate him on the like Occa- 


Were my Advice taken, Jong fong fhould have his 
“ Head cut off.” Kau ¢i comprehended the Importance of this 
Advice, and followed it contrary to his Inclination, 

(t) Under the Jang Dynally, an Emperor fel in Love with 
a Slave in tke Palace, who afterwards became Emprefs. She 
laid hold of fo many Opportunities of cftablifhing her own Au- 
thority by his Favour, that after the Death of the Emperor the 
feized the Government, which fhe kept in. Prejudice of the late 
Emperor’s Son the Hereditary Prince, who was banithed far 
from the Court, and made the petty Prince of Li fin. Li hyen 
and the Cenfor Lyew, prefented her from cime to time, the mofl 
bitter Remonflrances on this aud other Points of her Cendud. 
The Cenfor Lycav went fo fur a: to tell her flatly, thar fot hav 
ing been once a mean S. lave, it leh hecame ber te acd ia that Afanner. 
She caufed them both to be pet to Death, Bursfterwards, more 
moderate and more feafonable Remonttrances made her recall 
the Prince and eflablith him a-new, but without divetling hes- 
felt of the Government. ‘This Point of {ikory has been couch- 
ed upon elfewhere. 

(i) An Inflrument of Xfufic. 


‘ 


a 


a 
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even of the loweft People, thould be fatisficd, and fay, that every thing gocs well. Do you be- 
lic ve that this can be attained to? Yes, anfwered Quan chong, I believe it may ; but not in a Go- 
vernment which follows the Rules of true Wifdom: Why not? replied the King. Por the 
fame Reafon, anfwered Quan chong, why a fhort bit of Rope is not fufficient to draw Water 
out of a deep Well. Even among underftanding Men, there are different Orders, of which 
fome are a great deal above others, By a much ftronger Reafon, the Multitude cannot reach 
the fublime Views of the truely Wife, Therefore it is not neceffary that they Mould aim at 
that Pitch of Perfection. It is fufficient, and even convenient, that they be fenfible that their 
Governors have Views infinitely fuperior to theirs. They are then more tratable and more 
fubmiffive.” To endeavour to lead the People by the Hand, and as it were to put the Morfel 


into their Mouths, is {poiling them, They muft only be kept in order. Their Safety muft be 
watched over, and they mutt be fed as a Shepherd feeds his Flock. People muft be treated nei- 
ther with Tyranny nor Severity. But then, Governors muft not be afraid of conduéting and regu- 
lating their A@tions. It would be a dangerous Method, before an Ordinance is publifhed, to run 
from Door to Door begging for Approbation. Governors examine what is convenient, and the 
Ordinance is iffued for every one’s Obedience in general, The Wife then approve of it, and the 
others obey it. This is fufficient, and it is certainly the beft Method. 


The fame When kong being one Day a hunting, and chafing a Deer which he had wounded, met 


with a good old Mdn in an agreeable Valley. He afked the old Man how that Place was called? 


“ 


« 


« 


© 


ce 


It is called, anfwered the other with a Smile, the Valley of the fimple old Man, Whence 
did it get that Name, replied the King? From my felf, anfwered the old Man. How! fays 
the King? You havea promifing Afpeét, and fecm to be far from being fimple. The Hifto- 
ry, anfwers the old Man, fince you want to know it, is as follows. My Cow brought forth a 
Calf, which being grown up, I fold, and bought a Foal. Upon which fome of the Neigh- 
bours came and jeered me; What, faid they, has your Cow brought forth a Foal? never was 
fuch a thing before; the Monfler muft be deftroyed. Whereupon they {cized and carried the 
Foal away; and I fuffered them todo it. When this Story was heard, every body in the Vil- 
lage cryed out, O the Simpleton! And for that Reafon, this Place is called the Valley of the fim- 
ple old Man. Why fo you was, anfwered the King; why did you give up your Foal fo?” 

Next Morning when When kong returned, and Quan chong came to an Audience, the King 


told him this Adventure to divert him. But Qyvan chong with a feriousand even a melancholy 
Air, took the Thing in another Senfe. “‘ Sir, faid he to the Prince, This is no laughing Matter ; 


the Country Man’s Tale was a Leffon to you and to me. Were Yau reigning here, Reafon 
and Juftice would reign likewife. Nor would it be treated as a Trifle for a Man’s Goods to be 
taken from him in fuch a Manner. If this old Man was patient, and fuffered himfelf to be 
robbed of his Foal without complaining, it was not frorn Stupidity, He knew that he could 
obtain Juftice only from the Tribunals: Let us retire, Sir, for bine time, and ferionfly examine 
where the Source of this Evil is, that we may effectually cure it.” Confugius thought this Siy- 


ing of Quan chong fo beautiful, that he recommended it to his Difciples not to forget it. 


Kang te reigning in the Principality of Z2; a Father and a Son mutually accufed each other 


before a Judge. The Affair coming before the Prince, he pronounced that the Son muft dic. 
Confucius oppofed this Sentence, faying, ‘' That it was not then a Time to punith Crimes with 


a 


‘ 


‘the utmoft Severity. Thefe poor People, added he, have been long without Inftruction, and 
confequently they underftand very little about their Duties. Thé Son, doubtlefs has not com- 
prehended the heinoufnefs of the-Crime of accufing his Father. This ought to be imputed to 
the Prince and the other Governors. If they did their Duties right, and efpecially if they 
were all virtuous, the People would never fall into fuch Faults. Kang t/¢ being willing to de- 
fend his Judgment, replied; Filial Piety being univerfally acknowledged the fundamental 
Point of Government, to ftop by the Death of one Man, the Diforders that violate this Duty, 
is not only allowable, but neceffary. I fay, Sir, anfwered Confugius, in the prefent Situation, it 
would be Cruelty. Procure to your People the Inftruétion that is needful; and to that add a 
good Example. Then you may punith with Rigour; and they that you punith will be fenfi- 
ble that they defcrve their Punifhment. This Wall is but a (*) Yin Height: Yet there is 
not one Man in your whole Kingdom, who can all at once, without a Ladder, get to the Top 
of it. On the contrary, there is fcarce any body, who by degrees, cannot get to the Top of 
that Mountain, which is 100 times higher than the Wall. In the State in which your People 
are at prefent, Charity andJuftice, thefe two capital Virtues, and confequently all the others, are 
to them like a fteep Wall. Is this a Time for imputing it as a Crime to any one, becaufe he 
cannot get to the T'op of that Wall? Give Time to the People, fays the Shi king, and procure 
them the Means of being made fenfible of their Blindnefs and their bad Habits.” 

The King of Sheng converfing with Confugius faid to him; My Defires are to be at the 


Head of a good many Princes; to have my Court in good Order, and furnifh’d with good 
Officers ; to keep my People always fatisfied and quiet; to fee Men of Learning apply them- 
felves to be ufeful to the State, and to have the Seafons well regulated. If you believe that 
all thefe Things are really poflible, what do you think muft I do to attain to them? Confucius 
anfwer'd, I have been in Company with feveral Princes who have afked Queftions of me, but none 
of them ever afked me fo many as you do. However, my Anfwer to you is, that IT believe 
that all this is potfible enough, in the following Manner; As for your firft Article, it is fuffi- 


cient 
(?) The Name of a Meature, 
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cient, in the Situation in which I fee Things, to enter into-an Alli i i 
heartily and fincerely, As for the al eek mutt be gentle and liberal eG 
© who come ‘near’ your Perfon, ‘To-obtain the third, you ought never to treat the inh : thofe 
and you muft punifh the Guilty without Pardon. That you may bring the fourth See ill, 
are to advance Men of Learning when they deferve it, and to Ict few of them be with ae ie 
To obtain the fifth, you mult honour Tye and the Spirits. You are in the right et ofts, 
ae there . nothing in all this but what is probable. " Shit of it, faid 
ong ngan yu being nominated to be Intendant of the Territory, of T/ing y ty 
Jau that he would give him ina few Words fome important Looe io Oe ane bese a Kyen 
anfwer'd him in three Words, Zeal, Honour and Courage. Tong ugan yu bege’d that he eae 
a little more explicit upon thefe Words. Kyen Jau reply’d, Zeal'and Loyalty for the Pri ould be 
Mafter ; Honour and Honefty to maintain the Orders, you hall give, and’ the Perfon ince your 
ploy, and Courage and Refolution againft the Wicked, of all Degrees and Ranks Tk ‘il right 
faid Tong ngan yu, and I am convinced of the Importance of what you have told me ce 

Mi t/e hyen intendant of the Territory of Tan fi, fpent fome part of his Life ‘A raGif 

upon his (*) Kix, and to all Appearance gave himfelf no Trouble. In the mean an ° ming 
-Thitg ‘was in Order, and Affairs never went better. U ma Ai fucceeded him. He ioe 
“ Order pretty well:fdt fome, but it was by being at a great deal of pains Night and Da ante : 
* wards, they both miet together, and U maki faid to Mi t/2 hyen ; when you was at Ton ay 
« diverted youfelf almoft the whole Day, and you made you Poft an Amulement ; yet ae a 
" went away I found every Thing in very good order. As for me, I have been re reat di of 
” Pains, but all I can gain isto do no Harm. Whence, I beg of you, does this diferencs nee a 
Becaufe, anfwerd Mz t/e hycn fmiling, I ufed my own Powers very fparingly, and made ce Po 
~ersof others aét; but you act all by your own. In effect, the Country People comparing the pi 
with the other, faid, that M:-tfe hyen was an able Man, but that U ma &i did not come Pee him, 
: Te kong being nominated the'Magiftrate of Sin yang, before he {et out for his Government, 
came to take Leave of his Mafter Confucius, who told him with a pretty grave Ait: Take care 
“while you are in’ Poft, that you’be guilty neither of Violence, Oppreffion, Cruelty nor Theft 
"Who I? Said 7/é Aong in a Surprize; I, who, have from my’ Childhood had you for my Matter; 
can J be capable of fuch Enormities? Is it then poffible that you can have’ fo poor an Opinion of 
‘me? You don’t comprehend my Meaning, anfwered Confucius with a franker Air. There are 
feveral Kinds of Violence and Oppreffion, Cruelty and Theft, Give the Pofts that depend u bn 
ou, to Perfons of Abilities and Virtues; But to fet ther afide by placing, or even meinhitin 
the Wicked and the Weak to fill them, is Violence, To fuffer Men who have fome Abilitics é 
even Virtues; if they get the uppérhand, to opprefs thofe who want them, or to aét in that Man- 
ner yourfelf, is Oppreffion, ~ Not*to'be exact and careful in inftru€ting and direéting your Inferi- 
ors, and yet to be fubject to Paflion and prompt to punifh, is Cruelty. Too afcribe the Good ano- 
ther does to yourlelf, and to deprive him of the Glory he has by it, is Theft. And this isa Theft 
not fo very rare among many who pafs for Men of Honour. Do you believe that to be guiky 
of Theft, you muft fteal your Neighbour’s Cloaths or Money? ‘Think rightly upon what is faid ; 
“A good Magiftrate refpects the Laws, and ought to. be the Guardian of them for the Peoples 
“« Advantage; but a bad one make them ferve to opprefs that very People.” Nothing is more 
true. Thence proceeds Murmurs and Imprecations. Equity and Difintereftednefs are, two cffen- 
tial Points, and they are both the Duty and Saftcy of a Magiftrate. To ftifle the Good another 
does, or to conceal it, is wrong. But to difcover or blaze abroad their Failings, is warfe, Never 
did one lofe, and he commonly gains, by enhancing the Value of the Good another docs. On 
the contrary, nothing is gained ; and generally every thing is loft, by publithing the Faults of 
another, Therefore the wife Man never fpeaks but witha great deal of Caution, Remark this, 
‘and ‘be convinced, that a Man never gains any thing for himfelf by hurting his Neighbour. 

Yang chu being one Day with the King of Lyang, was expatiating upon the Government of 
States, which he advanced and maintained to be a very eafy Matter. Matter, faid the King to 
him, you have only a Wife and a Concubine, and I know you can’t govern them, Yet, if 
we may believe you, the Government of a State would be a meer Trifle to you. Sir, an{wered 
Yang chu, that isall true, and is no way inconfiftent. A fingle Shepherd with his Crook in his 
Hand guides 100 Sheep with Succefs: But if two (||) Shepherds fhould undertake to manage one, 
they would find Difficulty in it. But don’t you know the common Proverb; Great Infiruments 
of Mufic are of no Value to Strollers: Great fifbes are produced in great Waters. A Man who 
fails of Succefsin {mall Affairs, may fucceed in great ones. 

When kong one Day afked his Minifter Quan chong, what was moft to be feared in a State ? 
Quan chong antwered: Sir, in my Opinion, nothing is to be more feared than what is called a 
Rat in a Statue, When kong not underftanding the Allegory, Quan chong explained it to him. 
You know that ina good many Places, they ereét Statues to the Genius of the Place. Thele 
Statues are of Wood; hollow within and coloured over without. If.a Rat gets into one of 
thefe, it is driven out of it with great Difficulty. They dare not ufe Fire for fear of confuming the 
Wood, and Water would wath off the Colours. Thus the Refpect they have for the oom 


protects the Rat. Men without Merit and Virtue, who have the Princes Favour, are very a 
2% like 


(") An Inftrument of Mufic. (i) He hints as if his Wife wanted to govern his Concubine in the fame manner. 
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se this Rat, They fpoil every thing. People {ee and bewail it, but no body knows how to 
help it. 

Ki t/e, in one of his Travels, paffed thro’ the Kingdom of Yin, and had fcarce put his Foot 
afhore, when he cryed out with a Sigh; How great isthe Oppreffion of this Kingdom! When he 
entered into its Capital, he cried out in the farne Tone; How much is this Kingdom draincd ! 
Then feeing the King and his Court, he faid ; Alas! Rebellion and Trouble are not far from this 
Kingdom: His Attendants hearing thefe Exclamations, faid to him , You are but juft come into 
the Kingdom of Z/in, how then can you pronounce upon all this in fo decifive a Manner? I 
will tell you how, anfwered Ké ¢/e. When I entered the Kingdom, I faw a great deal of Ground 
lying idle, and the reft of it very ill cultivated ; and at the fame time I obferved, that the Inha- 
bitants, in many Places, were employ’d in very ufelefs Works. Thence I concluded that the Peo- 
ple were oppreft with Averages. When I entered the Capital, I remarked that all the new Build- 
Ings were tottering, but the old ones were very firm. On this Account, I faid, that the Kingdom 
was drained, When I came to Court, I obferved that the Prince feemed to have got Eyes only 
to ftare about him on all Sides; nor did he ever open his Mouth to afk the leaft Queftion. At 
the fame time, I obferved a great deal of Haughtinefs and Pride among his great Officers, while 
they were dumb with Regard to every thing that concerned the common Good; and not one of 
them attempted to give the King any Advice. This makes me conclude, that Rebcllion and 
Trouble is not far off. 

In this Compilation of Tang king chwen, after the Head of Government, there is a Title upon 
Queens; under which Denomination are comprehended the Wives and Concubines of Emperors: 
and Kings. While he is running over their Hiftory, he attempts to prove that the Women have 
had a great Share in the Ruin of all the Dynalties. Tang king chwen employs full thirty Pages 
upon this Article. But the Paffages of Hiftory are only cited, for which Reafon they ate not 
tranflated, ’ 

Towards the End, he fays, that Tay t/ong, the fecond Emperor of the Zang Dynalty, partly to 
fave Expences, partly from Compalfion, after having made Choice of fome Women in his Palace, 
difiniffed the others, and fuffered them to marry. He proportionally diminifhed the Number of 
the Eunuchs of the Palace, fo that at one time, upwards of 3000 Perfons left the Palace. 

Tang king chwen cites Chang pong ki, who having enquired at what Time little Shoes and fmall 
Feet, fuch as the Chinefe Women have, began, pretends that this Ufage is not of the firft An- 
tiquity. He draws his chief Proof from the Silence of fome Verfes and Songs made in the 
Times of the firtt fix Dynafties, about Womens little Feet, and little turn’d up Shoes; tho’ in 
that Detail, we find an Account of all that is thought to make the Fair more graceful. 


Of the Daughters of Emperors. 


T4r TSONG, the fecond Emperor of the Tang Dynafty, beftowed one of his Daughters 

in Marriage ope Wang fiers who was then Prefident of the Court of Rites, When Vang 
quey received that Princef at his Houfe, he {aid to her; The Rites prefcribe to a Daughter in Law, 
the Manner in which the is to prefent herfelf, before her Father and Mother in Law. ’Tis true, 
that in later Times wherein moft of the beft Ufages have infenfibly decayed, Princefles when they 
have been married, have not been obliged to obferve this Ufage; but we have now a very under- 
ftanding Emperor, who knows of what Importance it is that the Rites fhould be obferved, and 
whofe Pleafure it is that they be not neglected. Therefore, Madam, I hope vou will not take it 
amifs if we receive you as a Daughter in Law ought to be received, it not being out of any Pride or 
private Vanity that we receive you in this Manner, but from our Zeal for the Obfervance of the Rites, 
upon which depends the Good of Families and States. He and his Wife then immediately took 
the upper Part of the Hall, and when thcy were both feated, the Royal Daughter in Law, with 
a Napkin over her Arm, firft ferved them with Water wherein they might wath, then with Vic- 
tuals to eat, and then they retired, This being told to Tay t/ong, he very much approved of ‘it, 
and ordered that for the future, all Princeffes, when they were married, fhould do the fame. 

Hyau vf, an Emperor of the Song Dynafty, knowing that Princeffes rendered themf{elves in- 
fupportable in the Families into which they married, fought the Means of curing this, and fell 
amongft bthers, upon one pretty extraordinary Method. Being refolved that one of his Daugh- 
ters (hould marry Kyang min, the Son of Kyong fein, whofe Virtues and Services had raifed him 
‘to the higheft Dignities, he fecretly ordered a {trong Reprefentation to be drawn up in the Name 
of Kyang min, containing a full and particular Account of the Conduét of thefe Princeffes; and 
in the Conclufion, he begged Leave to be excufed from taking a Woman, fuch as he had 
drawn the Picture of, for his Wife. The Writing being oot drawn up, was prefented to the 
Emperor, and isas follows, according to the Account we have of it from Tang king chwen. 

Sir; your Majefty has been fo good as to (*) appoint the Princes Ling bay to be my Wife. 
This isan extraordinary Favour which I had little Reafon to hope for. Yet I cannot but own, 
that I received that Order with as much Trouble and Uneafinefs, as Refpect and Gratitude. My 
own Unworthinefs, and yet more, the Meannefs of my Birth, remov'd me far from fo high an Alli- 
ance, An ordinary Woman, and not a Princefs, is a proper match for me. Men like me, 
tho’ we are not very rich, fcarce afflumed the Bonnet when we are married, we come off 
with fome trifling Prefents; and there are none fo poor as to have aly Difficulty in engaging in 

Vor. I oO 

(") The Chingje hasits Has ordered, that the Princeft Ling hay es fumble herfelf fa far, as to become my Wife, 
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ab honcft faitable Match, with whom they can live happy and contented. On the contrary, I 
reflect that they who marry Princefles, live, for the moft Part, in Uneafinefs and Vexation. For 
which Reafon, tho’ T have a due Senfe of the Honour your Majefty defigns to dome, Iam {6 
far Irom being fatisfied with it, that if can’t avoid it, 1 believe the Thoughts of it will be my 
Death. Pardon, Great Sir, my Opennefs and Simplicity. Tam authorifed in thinking and talk- 
ing in this Manner, by many Examples which Hiftory furnifhes. Under the Tin, Wang tun 
When wen and Chin chang, each efpoufed a Princes, and they were all of them Men defcended 
of very ancient Families, equally noble and powerful; and befides that, they were Men of very 
fine Parts and approvéd Merit. But what were the Effeéts of their Alliances? Wang tun and 
I’hen wen, who before were the braveft and the moft efteemed young Men about the Court, de- 
generated under the Shade of that Favour which this Marriage procured them, living in an Indo- 
lence mif-becoming their Quality, and dying defpifed, As for Ching chang, the Yoke appeared fo 
weighty to him, that he counterfeited Madnefs, in order to be delivered from it.- Since thar 
Time, T/é king was {een to burn his Feet, that he might fhun fuch a Match. Wang yen, not- 
with{tanding his Delicacy, threw himfelf a-crofs the Snow, that he might fhun the Woman 
with whom he was coupled. Ho li, who was equal to Long kong in Beauty, threw himfelf in 
Defpair into a Well. Lye chwang anointed his Eyes defignedly, till he almoft became blind. 
In chong expofed himfelf to, and with Difficulty efcaped, the fevereft Punifhments. — Not: tha¢ 
they wanted Senfe and Refolution: But they were oppreffed by the Quality and Authority of 
their Princeffes: They could not carry their Complaints before the Emperor; the Door’ being 
there fhut againft them: They then were left to feed upon the moft cruel Vexation; and their 
Condition was a great deal worfe than that of the meaneft Slave. x 

Coming and going, the paying and receiving Vifits to and from Friends, are Liberties com- 
mon to every honeft Man. But does he marry a Princefs? Madam comes and goes as the pleafes, 
and there is no Time appointed for her Return: Nor any Regularity in the Family. The Huf 
band muft give up all Acquaintance with his Friends, and almoft all Correfpondence with his 
Relations. Sometimes a Princefs a little better natured, fhall take it in her Head not to treat him 
quite fo ill: Then, firft an old Nurfe knits her Brows, and then a Bonzefs; and both repretent 
to Madam, that fhe does not know how to keep her Rank, and that the will fpoil all: Befides, 
fhe has a Parcel of vile Eunuchs for hier Attendants, who have neither Wit, Dexterity, nor Po- 
litenefs; who do every thing at Random, who blunder backwards and forwards without minding 
what they fay. Such is the Lady’s Privy Counfel. The Nurfe pretends that her Age gives her 
a‘Right, mortally to hate every one that encroaches upon the Credit fhe has. The Bonzefs aéts 
the wife Wotnan, and tells fo many future Events, that it is impoffible but fome of them fhould 
happen by Chance. To thefe two conftant Companions, there is commonly added fome old 
Female Fortune-teller, efpecially towards the End of a Meal, who rivets all that the others 
have faid. The poor Hufband mutt all this Time have Patience, and think himfelf happy if he 
does not fuffer worfe, 

One of his great Difficulties is, how to contrive, fo as to fee Madam either frequently 6? fel- 
dom. He does not know how to behave, foasto fatisfy the Whims of his Princefs. Does he 
frequently come to her? He is refufed Admittance: Is he admitted? He cannot leave her wheil 
he pleafes. Does he leave Madam without her Leave? She believes herfelf défpifed, and the 
becomes furious, Does he take Leave of her after he has feen her? He ts gone, fays fhe, to fet 
fome other Woman, As for Madam, fhe goes and comes when the pleafes ; fomctimes early in 
the Night; fometimes at Day-break; fometimes fhe fpends the Night in playing upon Inftru- 
ments; fometimes fhe fits the whole Day with her Arms a-crofs, poring upon a Book: Her 
Life, properly fpeaking, is but one continued Chain of Whims. Our Rites do not forlyd us to 
have fome Concubines; and this is not conftructed to be any Injury to the Wife. But if this 
Wife bea Princefs, we muft not think of fucha thing; for then fhe will believe herfelf to be 
injured, and will not be able to bear it. At the leaft Rumour, at the leaft Appearance, at the leaft 
Sufpicion, fome brazen-faced Slave comes out of Madam’s Apartment, to be a Spy upon het 
Hufband. IF he receives a Vifit, or if the Converfation continues for a little time, fome old Eves- 
drop carry all to Madam. Thefe are {trange Sufpicions. ; : 

Laftly, that which renders thefe Princefles who are married’ more unfupportable is, that they 
pay a great many Vifits. The Converfation in thefe Vifits always falls upon the Hufbands, 
ITis Extraction, his Manners, his Condu&, and every thing is brought above-board there. They 
then read Le€tures of Haughitinefs and Jealoufy to one another: And tho’ fome of them at firft, 
may have better Senfe and more good Nature than others, yet fhe foon becomes as bad as the 
reft, Therefore, they who hitherto have efpoufed Princeffes, are very fond of geting rid of 
them. And they who could not fhun it, always have been very unfortunate. The poor Wang 
tfau was a melancholy Inftance of this, Tho’ this great Man was equally learned and brave, 
yet he was balely given up to the Tribunals, and fuffered a thameful Death for a Trifle. ie 
awan died in the Flower of his Age of meer Vexation; and fo many others have met with the 
fame Fate, that it would be endlefs to recount them. . oot fous 

B-fides, when we take a Wife, our principal Defign is to have Children. Nothing is more 
obftrugtive to this End, than an outrageous Jealoufy: And it has been feen by Experience, ‘that 
he who marries a Princefs, befides a great deal of other Vexation, commonly has the’ additional 
one of dying without Pofterity. And what am I, that I fhould flatter mylelf with thunning 


thefe Misfurtunes? I will therefore take care not to expcfe my Perfon and my Family ; for - 
: mo! 
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moft all who have fuffered this Yoke, have funk under it. If fome of them have filently fub- 
mitted to it, and patiently fuffered it, it was becaufe by Reafon of the Difpofitions of the Court, 
they neither could, nor durft, excufe themfelves at firft, nor complain afterwards. As for me, I 
have the Happinefs to live under an underftanding, jult, and gentle Prince, who has no other 
Rule for his Aétions than pure upright Reafon, and who is poffeffed by no Prejudices, therefore 
I unload my Breaft to him. 

By your Majefty’s Favours, my Family is fufficiently raifed; therefore my principal Care ought 
to be to preferve it in that Situation, and to prevent its Ruin, This is what I prefume to hope 
1 thall be able to do in fo aufpicious a Reign, But, if following the Stream of Cuftom, I afpire to 
greater Pofts, and hizher Dignities, I fhall attempt to attain to them only by my Difinterefted- 
nefs, my Capacity, my Application, and my Services: T own to you freely, Great Sir, that it 
would be by noMeans to myTafte, to owe them to the Alliance with which you defign to honour 
me. Befides, my View, in laying before you my Perplexity, was, not only to difcover to you my 
real Sentiments, and to provide for my own Safety, but likewife to let you the better underftand 
the Misfortunes which fuch Alliances occafién in other Families : I beg of your Majelty to ex- 
amine my Reafons, but above all things, toexcufe me. Leave, I befeech you, leave the fmaller 
Birds gaily to flutter about with their Equals, Leave the Worms peaceably to multiply: their 
Species ; and honourable as this Alliance is for me, =e to deign to revoke it. But if your 
Majefty. refules to. hear my humble Requeft, I will rather cut of my Hairs; I will rather mangle 
mytelf, and then fly beyond Seas. 

"The Emperor having read this Writing which was drawn up to him by his own Order, pub- 
lickly made Ufe of it to reprimand the Princeffes, and privately to divert himfelf. 
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Of Eunuchs and others, who abufe the Authority which 
a the Favour of the Prince gives them. 


A Dilcourle of Ngew yang fyew, @ celebrated Author under the Song Dynafty. 


They are {till more to be feared than Womcn ; and that is faying a great deal. ‘They are 
infinuating, artful, and patient; they know how to give certain Proofs of their Virtue very 
dexieroufly in Matters that don’t coft them much, that they may court the Efteem of the Prince. 
They make Advantage of certain feafonable Occafions, which of themfelves are of no Confe- 
quence, to make a fhew.to their Maftér of their Attachment and Loyalty, that they may gain 
his Confidence. Do they gain it? They take care to’ pay themfelves for their Trouble: They 
manage the Prince as they pleafe, either by raifing up empty Phantoms to fright him, or by fug- 
gefting delufive Hopes to footh him. The Prince may well have at his Court Men of Capacity, 
Virtue and Zeal, but he looks upon them as Strangers in Comparifon of the Eunuchs, who are 
always near his Perfon in the Heart of the Palace; he places his whole Confidence in them, and 
they well know how to ufe it, fo as to encreafe their own Power: The Officers without Doors 
are of no greater Value, than the Eunuchs have a.Mind to put upon them. Then Men of Merit 
either retire or grow cold, and the poor Prince remains alone in the Hands of his Eunuchs, to 
whom he has abandoned himfelf. Thefe Wretches frighten him every Moment, and rendering 
themfelves neceflary, they more and more ftrengthen their Authority, or rather, their Tyranny. - 
But if the Prince at la(t opens his Eyes, and feeks the Support of his Officers without Doors, 
thefe laft know not how then to behave. To temporize and to ule Precautions, is letting the 
Evil encreafe, To fhow a Spirit, to apply a fpeedy and a vigorous Cure, is hazarding, or rather 
ruining, all, the Prince himfelf being no better than a Hoftage. When Things come to this pafs, 
the moft clear fighted cannot fee very far: NoView prefents to them, but what appears dangerous, 
and as it were impracticable : If, at all Hazards, they attempt fome Enterprize, they commonly 
mifcacry, and ruin the Prince, the State, and themfelves. The leaft Evil that happens, is, that 
they themfelves perifh, and by their Death, give occafion to fome ambitious Perfon to take Ad- 
vantage of that Junéture, for laying the Foundations of his own Power, involving the Sovereign 
in the Caule of the Eunuchs, gaining the Hearts of the People, and extirpating thefe Scoun- 
drels: A Princc’s Paflion for Women is very dangerous for a State, which maft infallibly be de- 
ftroyed if the Pafion is not cured. But if the Prince repents of it, the Evil is not without Re- 
medy. On th: contrary, if by an extraordinary Confidence he imprudently abandons himfelf to 
his Eunuchs, in vain would he retract, for he no longer can do that without perifhing. The 
Hittory of the Tang proves this effectually. For which Reafon, I faid at firft, that’ powerful Eu- 

Nuchs are yet more to he feared than Women. Can a Prince be too much upon his Guard? 
Tang king chwen afterwards mentions five or fix other Difcourfes upon this Subject: But they 
repeat alimoft the fame thing. The Conclufion of one of thefe Difcourfes, is, that the Eunuchs 
A 8 : are 
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Eunuchs. 


I N all Ages, Eunuchs who have hid Power, have been look’d upon as the Pefts of a State, Charafter of 
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are neceflary ina Palace; that they bave had a Place there in the earlieft Times. a 
cannot be difpenfed with : But that they ought to be kept fhort by the Head heic Faul 

tually punifhed, and the Government of them entrufted to fome Officer of Weicht ° ne: 
Prince above all, ought to take care to give them no Share in the Government of the St t Pe 
lefs to put them in Pofts; and this Piece of Conduét the reigning Emperor exa lly ne ar 


nd that they 


Difcourfe of St ché, who lived under the Song Dynajfty, 


Of wicked O know to feta Prince right without difturbing the Peace of i 
Favorites and T Piece of a Loyal wife Man; there have been unhappy Times, eee: oe pee 
Miners: eaken up with worthlefs Favorites, and made them the Trutftees of all his Authorit a 
all the Officers of Virtue and Loyalty in the State, feeing that every thing was didscderet hefe 
Villains, from a Zeal to their Prince and theic Country, wanted to rid themfelves as foo : ae 
could of thefe Pefls, But they, whofe Deftruction they withed for, were careful to ees ed 
Precautions againft them: The Prince was on their Side, and they were fafe by the Dae 
attacking them. They who are bold enough to do this, either mifcarry, or are a li 
bly ruined: Or elfe they fucceed, .and by their Succefs difpleafe their Sovereign and thes ; i. 
State into Troubles, which are frequently the Preludes of its Deftruction. Therefore in the Ch : 
tfyu fach Perfons are treated as Rebels, who, without the Knowledge of the Prince, caufed Men 
tho’ otherways deferving Death, to be put to Death. , = 

In effect, a wife Man, however great his Grief may be to fee the Authori ‘ 
ufurped by worthlefs wicked Subjects who have firprived itn, and nace 
be to remedy the Evil which draws along with it fo many others, ought to reftrain himelf, 
And before he undertakes any thing, to lay down his Meafures fo well, that both his Prince 
and Country may thank them: What Succefs can attend, or how can J promife svtelh nee 
by rooting out thofe whom the Prince loves, and whom he thinks are fo far from bein ale 
that he owes them a great deal? Isnot this vefting myfelf with the Prerogative of my Sad : 2 
Mutt I not be odious to him? Can I appear before him? Will he receive my Homages? Wilt he 
hear my Excufes? That indeed would be a Prodigy without an Example. 

Thefe worthlefs Favorites are in an Empire almoft the fame, as what certain noxious Tu- 
mours are in Human Bodies, which reach as far fometimes as the Throat. Thefe Tumours, tho’ 
very troublefome, are too near the Windpipe to admit of being cut off. And if any thro’ Im- 
patience, fhall caufe them to be cut off, Death unavoidably follows. An Impatience fuck as this 
occafioned the Ruin of the Han and the Tang. From the Time of the Emperor When ling to 
that of the Efnperor Hyen tz, the Empire was governed, or rather mif-governed by the Eunuchs, 
None filled the Pofts in the State but mean Souls, or their Creatures. Men of Merit and Virtue 
were happy, if, by retiring, they could be theltered from the Storms of Perfecution which 
then poured upon them from all Quarters. All the Empire groaned with Grief, and trembled 
with Indignation. At laft, fome Perfons deliberating upon the Means of remedying thefe Evils, 
concluded, that the Eunuchs being the Authors of them, there was a Neceflity of deftroying 
them, and that then all would be well. Yew v# and Ho t/in undertook to do this, but without 
Succefs; and they loft their Lives. Yawen chau next attempted it, and fucceeded. But this threw 
the Empire into Convulfions, and occafioned it to change its Mafter ; and thereby ended the Han 
Dynafty. 

The fame thing happened under the Zang. The laft Emperors of that Dynafty gave them- 
felves up to the Eunuchs, who turned the State upfide down; and every Man who had the leaft 
Spark of Loyalty, was fenfibly affected with this. But Li fbux, Ching chin, and fome others, 
had the greate(t Share of Impatience and Boldnefs, They entered into a Confpiracy to extirpate 
the Eunuchs, in which they failed and perifhed. At another Juncture, Zfw7 cheng laid his Mea- 
{ures better down, and fucceeded: But his Succefs ruined the Tang, and was fatal to the State. 
Thefe were malignant Swellings ina Part which had too near a Connexion with the Vitals, to be cut 
off without Danger. However they were cut off, and Death enfued: or to fpeak without a Figure, 
the Sovereign Authority was violated by extirpating thefe Favorites againft the Prince’s Will; and 
all that the Conquerors gained, was to perifh with that State which they hoped to have faved. 
Subjects, who are really zealous and loyal, ought never to carry Things this Length, Tew ud 
and Hot/in, having mifcarried and loft their Lives, their Misfortuncs was bewailed. For my Share, 
T judge otherways ; they were happy in not fucceeding ; for if they had fuccceded, their Fate 
had been as certain, andthe Empire muft have fuffered a great deal more. Have J not then Rea- 
fon to fay, that to know how to correct a Prince without endangering the Peace of a State, is 
the Mafter-piece of a loyal wife Man. 


‘ Another (a) Difcourfe of the fame Author 


CCOR DING to what I have already laid down, when bad Men are poffeffed of the 
A Prince’s Favour, and thare in his Authority, he who undertakes to deftroy them, is fure to 
perith, if his Defign fhall mif-give; or if he fucceeds, he thereby occafions the Ruin of the Prince, 
and the Confufion of the State. At this Rate, fome People may fay, the Confufion however 
great, is abfolutely incurable. Muft we for that Reafon, fuffer thefe Villains peaceably to a 

the 
(4) This Difcourfe isa Confequence, or rather a Continuation of the Preceding. 
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the Fruits of their Wickednefs, never think of banifhing or deftroying them, and coldly fee the 
Deftrugtion of the Prince and State approaching, for fear of difobliging the one, or difturbing the 
other, But this isnot my Meaning, therefore I mutt explain it, It is commonly faid that a’ Man 
when hard befet, is.a quite different Man from what he was formerly, It isa Maxim of War, 
that an Army ought not to be cooped up in fuch a Manner as to have no Means of efcap- 
ing, and that regular Troops have no occafion to put themfelves in Danger by running after 
Robbers. This is founded upon a reafonable Fear, leaft Men in Defpair fhould make their ut- 
moft Effort, and thereby either gain their Point, or make their Lofs equal. (*) Uand Yw4, 
when ina Bark together and expofed to be Ship-wreck’d, will mutually help one another to ride 
out the Tempeft, as if they were good Friends!’ Thefe worthlef§ and wicked Subjects who 
abufe their Credit and Favour, know very well tlit'they are hated and detgfted. They likewite 
know, that if the Prince could be informed of the Abule they make of the Authority With’ which 
he entrufts them, he would never be prevailed upon to pardon them, This Yeridtis thei iHcer- 
fantly careful to prevent a Blow that would be fo fatgl to their Intereft. On the dther Hand, 
Men of Merit mortally hating thefe worthle{s Favorites, under whorn they ard However ‘Sbtiged 
to fubmit, form a Confpiracy, and fecretly animate and encourage one-another, till it is upon the 
Point of breaking out, So that we may truly fay, that, as many ‘Troubles in “a.Sfateptoceed 
originally from the former, fo the latter, by the Meafures they take, are the majt immediate 
Caufes of them. Thefo are within Doors and about the Prince’s Perfon; tHole are withdur; dnd 
never come neat him. They may therefore be compared, the one to a Landlord, the other to 
a Stranger. The Stranger ought to follow, and not to anticipate the Steps ‘of the Perfon with 
whom he lodges. But this is the Failing of zealous Perfons.’ The former have this Advantage, 
that aéting in the Prince's Name, when they ordain any thing, they (peak in clear and conliltent 
Terms, and the People naturally refpec the Will of the Prince.’ On the contrary, the Zeal of 
the latter; has a certain Air of Rebellion, and it is not eafy for them to gain Obedience. For 
which Reafon, we have feen at different Times, many, who having unfeafonably declared them- 
felves,,were immediately deferted by their Party, and. miferably perifhed, 

‘They who have an equal Share of Wifdom and Zeal, follow a better Method. If their Me- 
ritand Rank give them.the leaft Aetefs to their Prince’s Perfon, they dexteroufly take Advantage 


¥ 


_of it to infinuate themfelves into: His*Favour, but without Noife or Buftle. At the fame time, 5 


that they:court the Prince’s good Graces, they take great care to do nothing that may give Um- 
-brage. to his. Favorites. They wink at their Faults;‘they occafionally exprefs Complaifance for 
them, and approve of the Defigns which they know’ will be agreeable to them, and which are 
indifferent in themfelves. In fhort, they managé’ fo, as hevet to be ‘fufpeéted by them, and (hun 
being rhe Objects of their Artifices and Refentment, ° THey continue upon this Footing, till thefe 
Wretches, being blinded by their Fortune, or intoxicated’ by fome Paffion, reel to the very Brink 
of the Precipice, into which the leaft Puth infallibly plunges them: Wife Men are then as watch- 
ful in improving, .as-they were patient in waiting for this Opportunity. They feize it without 
the leaft Difafter-happdning; -and they éwe their happy Succels to the Moderation of their Zeal, 
in knowing how-to réfemvertherttllved'for a favourable Juncture. 

It is ufually. faid, tha¢ the call Ape Wie Me knows how to execute what he under- 
takes for the Good ‘of his Country ;' oe if thls he“ought to behave. For when the 
Wicked are attacked and but flightly’ pulled, tHeff dite for theifMmutual Self-defence ; but if they 
are Ict alone, they difunite. Each of them acts for himfelf, and either betray themfelyes mutu- 
ally, or clath with one anther. “Phen it is eafy to lend'the Prince a helping Hand to extricate 
chiméelf; to purfie other Mealures id quite miftaking the Point. y 

Parallel between the two hort Dynafties of Thin and Swi. : as 
Uae erg ‘ fed ee bbe 

j HE illuftrious Dynatty of the Chew: having fallen itto Decay, thefe unhappy and! curféd 
iL Times, that are called che Times of Wak, fukoeeded, They ended only with T/in foi diz, 
who having fubdued the other Princes, afflumed the Title of Emperor, and founded the Sin Dy 
natty, ‘In the fame Manner, tho’ the T/in Dynafty was extinguithed a long time ‘after, yet it 
contained as it were two Empires; the one towards the: South, the other towards the North: 
“And thefe remained till the Times of Swi ven t7, who reunited them both, and then begun 
the Swi Dynaly. Tfin foi whang and Swi ven ti were Princes, who had more than ordinary 
Abilitics, Bravery, Capacity and Spirit. Their firft tetting out, has fomewhat in it more daz- 
ling than any that have been fince feen, If one reads their military Expeditions, he will fee with 
what Care they fix’d their Court in an advantagious Place, and erected ftrong Fortifications for 
their Defence. He will likewife fee, that after they became Matters of the Empite,- they took 
not the lea(t care to perpetuate the Government in their Families, who loft it in the fecond Ge- 
neration, Whence proceeded this? Becaufe they deviated from all the Rules of Antiquity. 
Firft, inftead of confining themlelves to a general Infpection, which alone is worthy of a Sove- 
reign,.they wanted to govern every thing immediately by themfelves. In the fecond Place, they 
founded their Government: upon Severity and Paniffments, and not upon’ the Laws and Virtue. 
In the third Place, they deprived themfelves of what might have beea their moft firm Support. 
Lafily, they entrutted the Education of their H¥ir' to Men very unfit for that Office, and with- 

Vou dL i oe "out 


(") Two People always at Variance. The Senfe of the Pro. — one anozher. 
vero), thatin ‘hime. of common Danser, even Enenvies aid 
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out any Attachment either to their Perfons or their Families: It is but too ordi Ed , 

reigns to devolve upon another, all the thorny Part of Government, to want ea Races i s 
abandon themfelves to their Pleafures. When the Prince at the Head of a State is of oh Che 
racter, the whole Body feels it: And it is thereby chat great Empires are cornimonly ruined a 

The two Princes of whom I fpeak here, are an Exception in this Kind, for they begun th . 
own Ruin in a quite different Manner. Being always afraid leaft forme body after their ce 
ample, fhould make themfelves Mafter ; in order to avoid this Misfortune, they wanted to ae 
late every thing, even the meaneft Trifle, by themfelves. Their Minifters and their other Officers 
had no part in the Government: They made out fome Difpatches, and that was all their ie 
ployment. Being always treated haughtily, if they happened to difpleafe their Prince they 
were immediately punifhed in a fevere and fhameful Manner. For this Reafon, they were : 
very Jittle Pains about any thing, befides their own Safety. They touched their Penfions a a 
managed in the beft Manner they could, that they might avoid difobliging the Prince. 
thereby keep him in Ignorance of the moft important Affairs, ° wen 

Our ancient Way of Governing was founded on Virtue; even fuch among them as opened 
their Way to the Throne by their Swords, when they were feated there, governed accordin r th 
Laws and Juftice, with Gentlenefs and Moderation. This charming Way of Gaen i: 
much gained them the Hearts of the People, that they were always found traétable, and foe ‘ 
tible of Inftruction, Thence proceed Peace, Unanimity, Loyalty, and Reformation of Ma : 
ners, It was this Manner of Governing, which preferved the Empire fo long in our three fin 
Dynatties. 

The two Princes, of whom I fpeak, left this Path: Being always reftlefs, from ; 
gant Fear of lofing that which coft them fo dear, they sea hekag seu dieta thee vn 
Notions: There was nothing then but Sufpicions, Searches and Rigors. Shi whang, efpecially 
was fo cruel, that he rendered himfelf deteftable ; fo that at the firft Signal given by een Cie, 
the Rebellion grew general, and an End was foon put to the T/iz Dynafty. Lin, 

Swi ven ti, tho’ he was not fo cruel, yet he trod in the Steps of Shi whang, and forfeited all 
in the fame Manner. Had thefe Princes, when they became Sovereigns, each in his refpcdtive 
time, governed with Juftice and Gentlenefs, according to the ancient Methods, they had endearcd 
their Subjeéts to them; fo that if their Defcendants had met with fome {mail Oppofition, yet 
they would have been fupported with greater Numbers, and could not have been fo fadden| 
ruined. We find in Antiquity, that the Head of a Family, as foon as he is feated in the Throne 
divides, as it were, the Empire with his Relations. He affigns them Territories, of which he 
makes them (-+) the Yang or the Hew. And thefe ferve as fo many Ramparts to fortify the reign- 
ing Family. This was the Reafon why the Shang and the Chew Dynafties continued fo long 
upon the Throne. Shi whang obferved a quite different Method. The Chew Dynafty being 
upon its Decline, and the fine Government of the firft Emperors being no longer in Force, the 
Tributary Princes, without Regard to the Emperor, were naturally often at War with one ano- 
ther, and this gave the finifhing Stroke to the Ruin of that Dynafty. Shi whang becoming ab- 
folute Mafter, minded nothing but their Divifions; and for fear of falling into the like Incon- 
veniency, made neither a Vang nor a Hew; his neareft Relations remaining private Men: So 
that when Rebellions happened, he ‘found none whofe Intereft it was to fupport him. For 
which Reafon, this Dynafty, which began with fo much Luftre, was ruined in a very few Years. 
Swi ven ti aéted in his Time, inthe fame Manner as Shi whang did, and therefore his Houle 
met with the fame Fate. : 

Laftly, as it is a main Point, that there fhould be a right Choice of thofe to whom the Heir 
of the Crown is entrufted, there cannot too great Care be taken in making Choice of worthy 
Perfons for that Office. Vi vang chofe Chew kong for his Son Ching vang. Vii ti chole Ho quang 
for Chau ti; this Choice was wile and fuccefsful, But it happened otherways with Shr whane. 
His eldeft Son Fé fi, having one Day taken the Liberty to make a Remonftrance to him, tho’ 
it was in very refpectful juft Terms, yet it put Shi whang into fuch a Paffion, that he banifhed 
the Prince a great way tothe North. Shi whang being foon after attacked on all Hands, he 
recalled his Son, when he was almoft over-powered ; but he did ill in entrufting him to Chau 
hau. This faithlefs Subject had no View but private Intereft, and plotted with Li fe, Fa fi: 
did not fucceed his Father, the Crown going to Eul fi who compleated the Ruin of all. 
Yong, the eldeft Son of Sw# ven t2 met with the fame Fate. His Father, upon fome Reports that 
were made to him, kept him a long time in Prifon, When he was dying he fet him free, and 
trufted to the Traytor Quang, who kept, to outward Appearances, better Meafures with Youg 
than he had done with Fd /Z; but in the main likewife betrayed him to the oppofite Party. 
There were upwards of 1000 Years betwixt the Z/in and the Sw:, but making Allowance for the 
Diftance of Time, they were alike in every thing elf. The Han Dynafty fucceeded that of the 
Tfin, and had more than twenty Emperors, who, in all, reigned upwards of 400 Years, The 
Dynafty of the Tang followed that of the Swi, and counted twenty Emperors of its own, who 
reigned upwards of two hundred and eighty nine Years, So that we may in fome meafurc, fav 
with Juftice, that the Z/in and the Swi were the Forerunners of the Han and the Tang ; .thelg 
pt having continued fo long, and the firft perifhed fo foon. 


(") Le refames thefe four Points, and enlarges a little upon them. (1) Names of Dignities 


Prefent 
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Prefent Profperity or Adverfity, have their Caufes in preceeding Times. When I read the 
Hiftory of Tf, and fee the flourithing Condition of that State, while Qyan chong was Minilter un- 
der When tfong, 1 aim far from attributing all the Glory to Quan chong ; for I afcribe it in a goud 
Mealure to (*) Pau fhd who had been for fome time dead. When foon after, I find the tome 
State ruined by Sha tau, I yu and Kay fang, 1 attribute the Misfortune not fo much to thef= three 
Minifters, as to their Predeceflor Quan chong. How happened this? In the following Manner. 
When Shun managed the Empire under Yau, he caufed the four bad Men who wanted to make 
a Figure, to be banifhed. Confugius, when he was Minifter in the Kingdom of Lii, gave the 
Kingdom a fpeedy Riddance of Chaw ching a very dangerous Man. If Quan chong, had herein 
imitated (--) Shun and Confucius, When kong would never have employed thefe three Men, and 
they never then would have been capable to have done any Harm. Behold one Reafon for at- 
tributing in a great Mcafure the Diforders, which they occafioned, to Quan chong, But there are 
ftill other Reafons ; for I find in Hiftory, that when Quan chong was fick, his Prince afked him 
whom he thought was moft proper to fucceed him in Cafe he died? When I firft read that Paf- 
fage of Hiftory, 1 expected that Quan chong would have pointed out the Man of the greateft 
Capacity and Virtue in the Kingdom, but he did no fuch thing. Qwan chong indeed told the 
Prince, that Kay fang, I yu and Shi tau, were Men very incapable of fuch 2n Employment, 
and even unworthy to approach his Perfon. But alas! Ought not Quan chong, who had lived fo 
many Years with When kong, to have thoroughly known him? Did not he know his Propenfity to 
Pleafures? Did not he know that thefe three Men were he Minifters of his Debauches? Did 
he not know that they would long before that Time have been in the higheft Pofts, had not he 
himéelf for a long time, been refolute in keeping them. out? Ought he not to have forfeen 
what was to happen after his Death, if greater Ob{tacles were not thrown in the Way? Yes, I 
am notafraid to fay, that Quan chong ruined 2/2 ; and if it wasnot from his failing to imitate 
Confucius and Shun during his Life, it was at leaft for having failed to name a faithful Minifter 
to fucceed him after his Death. 

In effeét, the greateft Misfortune of Z/?, was not its having thefe very three wicked Men, 
but its no longer having a Quan chong. While he lived, they had no Authority, notwith{tand- 
ing the Favour they poffelt. Quan chong, when he was dying, told his Prince, that he ought ne- 
ver to put them in Pofts; but this was not the main Point, For we fhall fuppole, that When 
kong, out of the Regard he had to this Advice, had actually left them without any Pofts; were 
they the only bad Men in the World? Could not Wheg kong have made another bad Choice ? 
The important Matter was, that Quan chong ought to have Jaid hold on the Occafton which the 
Prince Prcnithed him, to promote fome able Man: If he had.left another like himfelf, to the 
State, he had aéted to Purpofe: And in that Cafe he might very well have been filent, as to 
what he faid in vain about thefe three Men. 

OF five (¢) Pa famous in Hiftory, the two moft powerful without Contradiction, were //hen 
hong Prince of T/i, and Wen kong Prince of Tin, This laft had nothing fuperior to the firft ; 
and the Minifters he chofe undoubtedly were inferior te Qyan chong. Ti, tis true, had the Mis- 
fortune to have Ling kong, acruel Prince. But Wen kong was Succeeded by Hyau kong a Prince 
exceffively good, and whofe extreme Indulgence was at lea(t as fatal as the Cruelty of Lin kong. 
And yet, after the Death of Wen kong, none of the Tributary Princes durft ftir, Tin kept them 
within the Bounds of Refpect and Submiffion for near 100 Years longer. /i, on the con- 
trary, was ruined immediately after the Death of When kong. What occafioned the Difference ? 
Becaufe T/im, after the Death of When kong, had {till wife Minifteis; who, notwithftanding the 
Degeneracy of the Princes, kept Things on a good Footing: T/i, on the contrary, had not one. 
Was this then, becaufe after the Death of Quan chong, there was not a Man in the Empire ca- 
pable to govern. Who can believe that? The Reafon was, that fuch a Man was not obliged to 
appear, Se #/yéi, not being able during his Life, to get Mi te twan banifhed, nor Kyu pé yi pro- 
moted; when dying, found Means that it fhould be brought about after his Death. Syau ho, 
‘when upon his Death-bed, recommended Tfau tf to be his Succeffor, tho’ they were Enemies, 
Thefe may well be called, faithful, zealous Minifters. They knew that the Happinefs or Un- 
happinefs of a State, depends upon the Man who is at the Head of it. They would have been 
unwilling to have died, if the State was thereby to fuffer, Their Care, at their lateft Breath, 
was to provide in ita good Minifter. Did Quan chong die’ thus ? 


DISCOURSE of Si ché 


JIEN a Perfon is either to beftow, or to receive a Favour, the wife Man has more Con- cong, 
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dera- 


fiderations than one, In the firft Cafe, he does net fatisfy himéelf with faying, IT can douons of a 


fuch a Mana Piece of Service, therefore I will do it. He examines if the thing befits the Per- 
fon who is to receive it, and if it does not, he goes no further, notwithftanding all the Honour 


wie and a 
geod Man, 


he might reap from it. I can procure fuch an Employment for fuch a Perfon, fays a wife Man, in bettowing, 


and he is a very capable Perfon, therefore let me do it. Ican do fuch and fuch a thing for fuch 
a Man, but that Man would do wrong to accept of it, therefore I will think no more of it. 


If the wife Man isto receive a Favour, he reafons in the fame Manfier. Such an Advantage, 
. atts fays 
(*) He had made Quan chong to appear, and to be put into (ft) This Title has been given to certain Princes, who with- 
Putt. out being Emperors, caufed certain Forms of Refpeét and Sub- 
(1) That isto fay, Had he engaged the Prince t@ have rid miffionto be paid them, by their Power, not by their Virtue. 
hicafelf of thefe chree bad Men, 


and receiving 
a Favour. 
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fays he, will accrue from it, and I do not think myfelf entirely unworthy ; for my Share, T fee no 

thing that fhould hinder me from accepting of it: But I fee otherways clearly that he whic 
procures it to me, is in the Wrong in procuring it, therefore I refule to accept of it, To a& ce 
another Manner, is in fome Meafure to co-opporate with another Man's Faults: At leaft, it is 
very little minding the Ill which others do: To aim, if I may fo fpeak, to be the only wile Man 
in the World, is, in effect, ceafing to be wife at all. It is eafy upon thefe Maxims, to decide 
which of the two are in the Right of it, and whither Lyew 42 or Ting hong were the wilett 
At the Time that the Emperors of the Han Dynafty kept their Court in the Eaft Lyew kr the 
Tributary Prince, gave up his Eftate to his younger Brother Lyew king. The Ceflion was i ub 

lithed, accepted, and ratified; Lyew ki always perfifting in his Defign, notwithftanding ae 
Reprefentations that were made him upon the Weaknefs of his Brother Lyew hing. 

Ting bong, another Prince of the fame Rank, formed likewife a Defign of making fuch an 
Abdication; and. that he might meet with no Obftacle, he feigned himfelf to be an Ideot Bur 
Pau tfing, one of his intimate Friends, foon perceived his Madnefs not to be real. Upon this he 
made fuch reafonable Remonftrances to his Friend, that Ting Aone, who at firft thought he thad 
been doing a fine Action, eafily faw that he was doing a very bad one. Upon this he appeared 
the fame Man that he had always been, and talked no more of abdicating. THis Readineleand 
his Courage to retract, are very laudable, and befides that, are a Proof, that Vanity, was no Mo- 
tive of what he intended to do: But that he really thought that he was doing right. Thus it 
was that Fan, one of the famous Literati reafoned, when he concluded in Pavoural Ting, and 
preferred him to Lyew &i. : 

Tay pé and Pé i are Objeétions under the Dynafty Chew. They yeilded their Eftates to their 
younger Brothers, and by that Abdication they rendered themfelves famous. He anfiwers, that 
Tay péand Pé i being the firft who fet that fine Example, it isno Wonder that they, in their Age 
ftruck the World very much: That Tay péand Péi being otherways very well known, the 
Ceffion which they made, could be attributed only to their Virtue: But we have fince {een "Men 
without Virtue, who with a ftupid Ambition have become famous like thefe two great Men, by 
blundering foolifhly into this Road. Such was Lyew 4i, adds Fan: He got himéelf a Name in 
his own Time by his Renunciation, but it was at the Expence of the State and his Brother, who 
could not govern without Confufion. The Motive of Zing bong, on the contrary, whch he 
wanted to abdicate the Crown, fays the fame Fan, was not the meer Ambition of acquiring a 
Name, for he thought that he was doing a glorious Action, and at the fame time, promoting the 
Happinefs of his Brother and his State. It was proved to him, that his Renunciation was incon- 
fiftent with the Good of both; and immediately he retraéted and fell back into the beaten Path. 
Ting bong doubtlefs is to be preferred ; and it is unjuft to compare him with Lyew i. Such is 
the Decifion of Fan; and in my Opinion, it is a right one: Butas he might havea little illuftrated 
the Equity of it, it will not be amifs if I do it for him. 

Our ancient Kings, by eftablifhing the Cuftom and making it a Law, that their eldeft Son 
fhould fucceed them, did not aét at Random, or from meer Inclination : Their Defign was, that 
the Stock of their Family fhould be always well diftinguifhed, that thereby they might prevent 
Troubles, Every Emperor, every Tributary Prince, acknowledged a firft Prince of his Race, 
from whom he held the Crown. The Emperor durft not, as he had a Mind, give to this or t’other 
Man, the Empire he held of his Anceftors, This is a received Maxim. Doubtlefs Lyew ai and 
Ting kong did not make themfelves Princes: They were born in that high Rank, and received 
from their Anceftors the Empire which they wanted to abdicate. But to give a State which a 
Prince has from his Fathers, to thofe who have no Right to it, is wrong. Tay pé and Pé i, tis 
true, did it; but as they did itin very extraordinary. Circumftances, theirs is not an Example to 
be followed; and Lyew ki was wrong in feveral Refpects, He put too little a Value upon a 
State he had received from his Anceftors; and that was the Caufe of his Brothers fuftering a 
great deal. In fhort, he violated the Laws that were received, and wifely eftablithed, for the Quiet 
of States. : 

Therefore to judge rightly, and according to the Rites, the Fault of Lyew 7 was great, What 
might mitigate it a little, is, that under the Han Dynafty, when he lived, a good many People 
took that Method to gain themfelvesa Name. The Infection began under the Weftern Has, 
by Wey buen chin, who being made Hew, yeilded the Honour to one of his Brothers, ‘The 
then reigning Emperor looked upon this Aétion asa Point of eminent Virtue ; and all the Em- 
pire, in Imitation of the Prince, applauded him. This Notion prevailed fo much, that no Man, 
tho’ otherways wife and virtuous, was efteemed, if he did not perform forme Action or other of 
that Kind. But if this Notion, by being common, a little alleviates the Fault of Lyew 4s, we 
ought by fo much the more to efteem Ting bong, who, without fuffering himfelf to be carried 
away by the Torrent, knew how to perfevere in theright Path, For my Share, the more I con- 
fider, the more I admire him. . 

There was, in the Kingdom of Z/#, a Man of great Merit, whofe Name was Shia mn: 
That he might acquit himfelf of the Duties of a good Son, he lived fingle, and was very diligent 
about his Father. This made him to be ftill more efteemed; and the Prince received fo favout- 
able a Notion of him, that he wanted to make him one of his Minifters; but Shin min declined 

it, and his Father afked him why he did fo. Becaufe, anfwered he, I am afraid J fhall then ceale 
to be adutiful Son. But, fays the Father, do you confider that when you touch the Sallary of a 


Minifter, I fhall be in better Circumftances than ever; and you, by fulfilling the Duties ¢! 
your 
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your Poft, will reflect an honour upon me likewife; fo that it is our mutual Advantage that 
you fhould accept of the Poft, and I defire that you would. Shin min obeyed, and behold him a 
Minifter. Within three Years Pe kong rebelled, and Se ma t/¢, who was fent to oppole him, wa: 
defeated and killed. Shin min run to ftop the Progrefs of the Enemy ; but his lather, to keep 
him at home, faid tohim, Why fhould you thus leave me, to meet witha certain Death?. A 
Manin my Station, anfwers Shia min, owes himfelf to his Prince, and owes only his Sullary to 
his Father and Mother. It was your Pleafure that I fhould ferve the Prince ; and 1 facrifile my 
Life for him. After this, he marched at the Head of a Body of Troops, and hemmed in the 
Enemy. Pe kong who knew Shin niin, faid then to one of his Officers named She ki; We are 
now ina very bad Situation: Shin minis able and brave, and keeps us fairly blocked up here. 
How fhall we behave? Behold an Expedient, faid Shé kv; Shin sin, you know, is famous for 
his filial Piety, we muft make fure of his Father’s Perfon. The Son then to relieve his Father, 
will give an Ear to the advantageous Propofals you make him. Pe kong immediately fent oft 
People, who very dexteroufly feized the Father, and then fent this Meflage to Shin min ; We will 
divide 7/z betwixt us, if you are fatisfied, it is well, if not, I have your Father in my Hands, ‘and 
he fhall be put to Death. Shin min an(wered, diflolving in Tears; At firft I was a duiiful Son, 
but now I am a faithful Minifter: Since at this JunQure, I cannot at once dilcharge two Duties, 
Iet me ferve my Prince; my Loyalty requires that I fhould do for him all that Ican. He then 
attacked the Rebels, defeated them, killed Pe dong, but loft his Father. The Prince wanted to 
reward his Minifter witha Prefent of 100 Pounds of Gold; but Séin min refufed it, faying, 
Not to hazard all in the Service of one’s Prince, is failing in the Duty of a good Subject, 
and much more in that of a faithful Minifter. .But to occafion the Death of one’s Father by 
ferving the Prince and the State, is failing in the Duty of a good Son. Since therefore I could 
not reconcile thefe two Duties together, with what Face can I appear among(t Men ? When he 
had finifhed thefe Words, he killed himéelf. 

Tang king chwen relates other Hittories of thefe Kinds of Heroes, who in this Manner put 
themfelves to Death, that they might not furvive a pretended Difhonour: And he is fatished 
with faying once for all: In my Opinion, a Man is not to put himfelf to Death if he has no- 
thing to reproach himfelf with. There hav been found in all Times, fays Song ki, People who 
have thought fit to retire, But they’ may be divided into very different Kinds. I reduce theny 
all to four, namely, three good, and one bad. 

The firft are they who have always lived retired, and poffeft a Virtue fo extraordinary, that 
nothing can conceal them. Yes! There have been {een fome Men, who tho’ buried amidit 
Mountains and Defarts, yet were generally known and refpected by all the World on account of 
their Virtue. The Honours which they fly from, purfue them ; and the moft powerful Princes 
of their Time, endeavour, if we may fo fpeak, to give them Marks of their Efteem, 

The fecond are they, who after having appeared in the World, and even filled Pofts, perceiv- 
ing the Difficulty of fupporting or promoting themfelves without palliating and a little favouring 
the Errors and Corruptions of the Age, have divefted themfelves of their Pofts, and retired from 
the View of their Prince; but.’ leaving him and all the World in {0 good an Opinion of their 
Mecit and Virtue, that they have been. always regretted. " 

The third Kind are they, who being naturally fearful, and not believing that they have the Ca- 
pacity requifite for fucceeding in Polts, live retired in their own Country; but behave in {uch a 
Manner there, that far from making themfelves defpifed by their Retirement, it is look’d on as 
the Effect of their Wifdom and Virtue. The firft of thefe three Orders is much preferable to 
the other two: And it is upon that alone which Confucius beftows Encomiums. 

Befides thefe three Orders, of which each hasits own Merit, there isa fourth Kind of People, 
who being equally crafty and interefted, want to pafs for Men of Virtue by affecting Retirement ; 
tho’ they would be very angry, were they indulged in what they affect, Their View is to draw 
the Eyes of all the World upon the real Capacity they poffefs; to make them({elves as it were 
fought after, and thereby to fhorten their Way to Employments. But does their Cunning fucceed, 
and are they in Poft? They foon drop the {pecious Malk of Difintereftednefs. I have expofed 
thefe different Characters that no-body may miftake them, or value any thing of that kind, but 
that which is valuable. 


Ai fhort (*) Difcourle upmM Silence, compofd by Wang yong ming, who relates it, together with 
the Occafton of his delivering it, to Lyang chong yong. 


L YANG CHONG YONG wasa Perfon, who joined to an uncommon Capacity noble 
and generous Inclinations: Scarce was he made{-+) Z/eng #/e, when he found himfelf ftimu- 
lated by a laudable Ardor of fignalizing himéelf in fome important Poft. One Day, as he was 
revolving thefe Thoughts in his own Breaft, reflecting with himéelf all of .a fudden: I am in the 
Wrong, faid he ; it is too foon for me to pretend to govern others. How can I fucceed in that, 
having not yet learned how to govern myfelf? After this Reflection, he ftudied more than ever 
to know himéelf, He applied him(clf to find out, as much as he could, if he had any vicious 

Vo... 7Q . Byafs, 


(") This and the following Difcourfe is nottaken fromthe Ware yang ming, who lived under the Afixg Dynilly. 
Compilation of Zany ding chever, but from the Works of (f; A Degree of Literature. 
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Byafs, and he then begun to correct a Fault which he found in himéelf, namely, that of { 
too much, We meet with a Bonzary of thefe Days; called, The Bonzary of Silence. 

Chong yong took occafion to afk me for fome Inftruétions as to the Manner of being feafonabl 
filent. I anfwered, I myfelf have the Failing of being too great a Talker. I therefore am well 
enough qualified to give Lectures of Silence to others. I have remarked that this Fault proceedg 
either from Vanity, Heedle(nefs, or Lightnefs. I here call Vanity, the Paffion of making a 
fhining Figure, 1 call Heedlefnefs and Lightnefs, too great an Eafinefs in fuffering ones ents 
rove from that ‘fuj? Mean which it ought to preferve in every thing. Behold what I have re- 
marked by my own proper Experience. But befides that, our Ancients have left us fine Max- 
ims upon this Head, which are found diffufed thorough their Books, 

An Abridgment of thefe Principles is as follows, 

They begin with finding Fault with four Kinds of Silence, or Taciturnity. To be filent 
when there are any Doubts of Confequence, or not to join in the clearing them up ; or what is 
worfe, voluntarily to continue in grofs Ignorance, rather than to inftruét ones {elf by Speech 
is called Brutality, and Stupidity. To be filent from a wretched Complaifance, ot merely 6 
gain the Favour of the Great, is Intereft and Flattery. To be filent, in order to conceal ones 
Faults, under the Mafk of being referved, is Pride. In fhort, under a modeft Silence and a fim- 
ple Air, to conceal a bad Defign, is Hypocrify. All this is not Silence, ot it isa criminal Silence: 
But there is likewife a laudable Silence, which may proceed from good Motives, and has good 
Effects. 

The wife Man, fays Confuins, always {peaks with Bafhfulnefs. and Modefty, as if he were 
concious of fome Defeét in his Words and Actions. In the moft remote Antiquity, a Man 
who had no Referve in his Words, paft for one who had but little in his Aétions, and iricapable to 
fill great Pofts. Therefore Bafhfulnefs, Modefty, and Referve, are, as it were, the firft Leffons 
of that which we call Silence, or the Art of holding one’s Tongue. The wife Man, fays Con- 
fucius again, loves to be filent: At leaft, he does not love to {peak a great deal, becaufe he is em- 
ployed in the Care of doing well; and the Love which he has for Silence, is continually; and 
as it were naturally, begotten by his conftant Application to watch over his Adtions, If there- 
fore, virtuous Men commonly fpeak little, it is not that they make their Virtue to confit in the 
Fewnefs of their Words, nor that they are filent merely for the fake of Silence: They have & 
much more fublime End: They look upon Silence as an excellent Way of acquiring and pre- 
ferving Virtue. To meditate ferioufly, fays Confugius, upon fome important Truth, is the Way 
to acquire Knowledge. The leaft Advantage we reap by it, is, that we fhun the grofs Faults 
into which the Generality of Mankind fall at every ftep they make, In order to fucceed in any 
Enterprize, quietly to think a long time upon it, is juftly termed Wifdom and Prudence. But 
above all, in order to difcover our vicious Inclinations, and the Artifices of Self-love, there is no 
better Secret, than to examine ourfelves in Secrecy and Retirement, Yeu t/e made fuch a Progrels 
in this Method, that tho’ he fcarce {poke to any body, yet he attracted the Efteem and Confi- 
dence of all the World by his Virtue, Behold therefore to what a Pitch a Man may attain by 
practifing this Virtue, of which we have a Pattern in Tyen. yen never {peaks a Word, nor 
has he occafion to fpeak. The four Seafons regularly fucceed one another; the Vegitables grow 
at their {tated Seafons, wherefore then fhould he fpeak? His Silence is Eloquence itfelf, therefore 

among Men, the Sages of the firft rate alone, are able to imitate this beautiful Pattern, 

Lyang chong yong very well underftood and profited by this Difcourfe. 


peaking 


Another Difcourfe of the fume Author, xpon the Death of Whang hyang fu, Father of one of bis 
Difciples. ‘ 


N the Territory of (*) Chau, there lived one of the Literati, an honeft Man; the Name of 

his Family was Whang, hisown Name Ong paw; and he lived in the Lordthip of Hyen fi. 
He had a Son named Mong fing. This Son came feveral hundred Leagues, that he might become 
my Difciple. At the End of fome Months, in which he had ftudied very hard, he took Leave 
of me fora little time, that he might go and fee his Father; and after two or three Months 
Abfence, J faw him return full of new Ardour, When fome other Months were over, he want- 
ed to go and fee his Father again ; and he did fo, and returned feveral times in the Space of a few 
Years, » 
Mong fing was a young Man who had very good Qualifications, Toa Heart full of Upright- 
nefs and Probity, he joined the moft engaging and polite Manners, Above all, he was a dutiful 
Son; but he was of a very delicate Complexion, and incapable to fupport great Fatigues. For 
which Reafon, the lefs he feared thefe Comings and Goings, the more I was afrraid for him. 

I therefore one Day took him afide, and faid to him, My dear Scholar, you furely are very fen- 
fible, that it is too fatiguing for you to make fuch frequent and long Journeys, You may {pare 
yourtelf the Trouble; for the Duty you owe to your Father, is a lawful Reafon why you (hould 
continue at Home: Take my Advice, and remain here; and as Occafion prefents, put in Prac- 
tice what you learn at my School. 

Mong jing immediately falling upon his Knees, anfwered me in thefe ‘Terms. Matter, faid he, 
you know not my Father; tho’ he was educated upon the Sea-coaft, in a pretty Savage Country, 

: 2 yet, 


(*) In the Works of Wang yong ming, this Difcourfe is remony 7. This is akind of a Funeral Sermon, 
found under the ‘Title Hyo aven, or a Compofition for the Ce- 
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yet, from his Childhood, he has had a great Efteem for the Doétrine of our ancient Sages, He 
has for fome time, diligently fought cne who might be a Guide to him in this Study, but he 
never could have the Happinefs to meet with what he fought after. Sometime ago, by Means of 
Syu, Yong, and fore others, who had been your Difciples, my Father was madc acquainted with, 
and received fome Tindture of, your Doétrine. 1 cannot exprefs to you the Eftcem he had of 
it; but you may in fome meafure judge of it, by what I am going to tell you. 

My Father no fooner knew of your Doétrine, than exhorting me ta purfue it, My Son, fays 
he, you fee Tam old: I do not recommend to you the acquiring of Riches, or thrufting your- 
felf into Pofts; what I exhort you to, is to advance in Virtue, and to profit under fo good a Mat- 
ter, like thefe Sages who have already left his School. I don’t pretend to be an Obftacle to your 
Advancement: Nor, that on account of my old Age, you fhould give up fo great an Advantage, 
Tho’ your Abfence fhould reduce me to eat only Rice-gruel, and to drink Water; tho’ it fhould 
even expofe me to lic unburied when J am dead, yet fhould I be fatisfied to live and to die in 
this Manner, that I may procure to you the Means of acquiring true Wifdom. It was in Pur- 
fuance of thefe Inftructions of my Father, that I firft came to be of the Number of your Dif. 
ciples; and for that Effect, I travelled fome hundred Leagues. Always when I returned to {ce 
my Father, in vain did I entreat him to fuffer me to continue with him at leaft three Months ; 
for he would never agree to that. He would not even fuffer ine to continue for one Month; he 
always took care at the End of fome Days, to have every thing ready for my Journey, preffing 
his Domeftics for that purpofe, and exhorting mytelf to fet out: When filial Affection drew 
Tears into my Eyes, and when in this Condition I prefented myfelf before him, to conjure him 
to fuffer me to ferve him fome time longer: He anfwered, my Tears, by beginning his Exhorta- 
tions anew, and fometimes reproaching me that I had the Heart of a Girl, Yet I fec, added he, 
beginning himfelf to be affected, that your Intention is good, and that you went to prove to me 
that you are a good Son, but you go the wreng Way to work. Do that which I would have 
you do, notwithftanding my Tendernefs ; and do not aggravate my Grief. ‘This, in Truth, is 
the Way in which my Father treated me: And I own frankly to you, that notwithftanding my 
Defire to profit by your Inftrudtions, it was not my Fault, but that I had ftayed longer with him: 
And if every Time I returned fo foon, it was in Obedience to my Father’s Commands: For 
how could I difobey him? 

At this Difceurfe I could not hinder myfelf from crying out, How wife is Whang byen fi! 
He indeed is a’ good Father: How affectionate, and how obedient is Mong fing! He verily 
isa good Son: Take Courage then, cried J, my dear Difciple, and endeavour perfectly to an- 
fwer the Zeal of fo wife a Father. Alas! Towards the Beginning of the fourth Moon of this 
Year, an Exprefs has brought us the melancholy News of the Death of Whang hyen fi. How 
great is this Lofs! True Wifdom has been long neglected. Nothing is more rate, than Men 
who truely efteem or ferioufly pratife it: They who make the Study of Wifdom all their Bufi- 
nefs, are fo feldom found, that among the Generality of Mankind, they are look’d upon as fo 
many Prodigies, . The Name of a wife Man is yet in Vogue, and the World is full of Per(ons 
who affect it: But the Name'is all they defire: Their Ambition, their Cares, their A€tions, and 
even. their Inftruétions to their Children;:proceed all from Vanity and Intereft: And if they talk of 
Wifdom, it is not becanfe they afpire to it, but from mere Show'and Oftentation. Among ten who 
talk of it; nine let it go no farther than their Lips. Above all, at prefent, it is a very rare thing 
to find Fathers fo wife, as to prefer the Care of their Children’s advancing in the Way of true 
Wifdom, to all the Motives of Intereft and natural Affection. Whang hyen fi, whofe Death I 
have heard of, knew how to do this, notwithftanding the Torrent. Alas! Whata Lofs is he to 
the World: Since the Diftance of Place hinders me from weeping over his Bier, and teftifying 
how much his Death affliéts me, I defire in fome meafure to make up for that by this Writing. 
Moreover, by publithing the Zeal of Whang byen fa for the Advancement of his Son in the 
Paths of Wifdom; my View is, not only to teftify to thé World the Efteem which his Zeal has 
given me for his Perfon, and the Grief I have for his Death, but likewife to propofe him to all 
the Empire as a beautiful Pattern of a truely paternal Love, and to animate his Son, my Ditci- 
ple, worthily to anfwer the Intentions of fo wife a Father. 

‘The fame Author anfwers a Queftion made him by his Friend Wang yong ming, who wrote to 
him once in thefe Terms. I fee People who reafon a great deal upon what Confucius and Yen tf 
underftood by the Expreffion (*) Lo: May I prefume to beg that you would write me your 
Thoughts upon this Head? Is this Pleafure, this Joy, mentioned by Confucius and Yen tf, the 
fame thing with that Emotion of Heart, which is look’d upon as one of the feven Affections, of 
which it is capable, and which commonly is called Joy: If Confugins meant nothing but that, it 
would feem to me, that this Joy is not peculiar to the wife Man alone, fince the moft ordinary 
People are equally fafceptible of it. If he means a quite different Joy, much more pure and 
folid, and fuch as the wife Man is faid to preferve amidft the moft melancholy and terrible Events, 
another Difficulty ftarts; for Confugins, and many others after him, fays likewife, that the wile 
Man ought to be inceffantly upon his Guard, and under a continual Dread and Concern: And it 
would feem to me, as if this were much fitter to occafion Sadnefs than Pleafure. 

The Anfwer of Wang yong ming, was as follows: 

The Joy, of which Confucius {peaks, is the Senfation of the Heart, in enjoying the Pleafure 
of pofleiling itfelf. Therefore tho’ the Pleafure, mentioned by Coxfigius, is likewile oon 

hende 
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hended undcr that kind of Joy, which is reckoned to be one of the Seven A ffctions, yet it ouzhe 
not to be confounded with any other Species of Pleafure, ranged under the {ame Denomination 
This Anfwer likewife obviates your fecond Dificulty ; for tho’ in fome Senfe it is true, that this 
Joy, ina certain Meafure, is common to all Mankind, yet we may properly fav, that ie is more 
peculiar to the Wiee. oy 

"Tis true, all Men have a Heart. But the Wife alone are Matters of that Heart. ‘This Plea- 
fure of a Heart, of which one is Mafter, is known to them alone: The reit are all capable of 
this Knowledge, but they neither poffefs nor tafte it: They run eagerly after what is inconfiftent 
with it; being blind, and involving themfelves more and more in their Difiiculties, Not, bue 
that all Mankind may afpire to this Joy. But they muft fhut their Eycs to every thing elfe: 
They muft turn them inwards: They muft take care to recall their own Hearts to its Aatural 
Uprightnefs, and then will they (hare in that folid pure Joy. This is all the Anfwer which at 
prefent I have to give you; but give me leave to tell you, that I ama little furprized that yeu 
fhould afk further Queftions of me upon this Head, fince, during the Converfations which we 
have had together, you might long fince have had all the neceflary Information : To amufe your- 
felf ftill in making Enquiries about this, is juft like the Man, who when tiding upon an (*) AG 
was fearching for him on all Sides. , 

Kau fhen fit having come from Whang chew, a City of (+) Hi quang, to make himéelf a Dit 
ciple of Wang yong ming; as he was about to return at the End of a Year, he took Wang yong 
mung afide, and faid to him ;*Mafler, I have had the good Fortune to hear your important Doc- 
trine, upon what is called Firm Refélution. 1 believe, that I thoroughly underftand it, and am 
able to dire&t_ my Conduct accordingly. But as I am now ready to go far from you, I beg that 
you would give me a Word of Inftruétion, of which I may preferve the Remembrance Day and 
Night. Wang yong ming made him this Anfwer. 

In the Study of Wifdom, the Praétice of the Hufbandmen mutt be imitated, They indeed 
begin by carefully chufing the Seed, and committing it to the Ground in due Seafon; but they 
do not end here; They then carefully labour the Ground ; they kill the Infects ; they pluck up the 
noxious Herbs; they water it where it has need; they labour all Day in the Cultivation of 
their Field ; and frequently in the Night-time, their Mind is employed in thefe Thoughts, Not, 
that by their Cares and Fatigues, they hope that their little Crop, tho’ the Seed was well chofen 
and feafonably fown, fhould be of any great Confequence in the Autumn. You ought now to 
underftand my Meaning; but if you want that I fhould make it plainer, I mutt tell you that this 

firm Refolution of which you fo much fpeak, and which you flatter yourfelf with poffeffing, is 
as the Seed of the Hufbandman, Study, Thinking, Reafoning, and putting all in Pradtice, 
are Things as neceffary in Point of Philofophy, as plowing, dunging, and harrowing are in 
the Affair of Agriculture. A Heart in whom this Refolution is wanting, is a Field in which 
nothing good is fown, and in which, confequently nothing but Weeds can grow. A Heart who 
has this Refolution, and who ftops there, is a well fown I'ield, the Culture of which is atter- 
wards neglected: The good Seed that has been there fown, has been choak’d by the Weeds. 
I cannot fo far diflemble with you, as not to tell you, you are in a Situation fomething like this. 


An Anfwer of Wang yong ming fo two of his Scholars, 


UEN KI isa Man of a great deal of Knowledge, in whom I always have found a great 
Thirft for true Wifdom. I am charmed to underftand that you frequently converfe with 
him; this muft turn out to your Advantage. My Anfwer to what you propole to me, with 
Regard to him, is as follows. Doubtle(s,a Man may feek fome Pott or Penfion, efpecially when 
otherways he has no Eftate; and if without them he cannot provide for his aged Parents, con- 
fequently, it is lawful for a-Man to take his Degrees, to appear in the World, and to make his 
Capacity known, For it is abfurd, for a Man who afpires to Polts, to depend cntirely upon 
Tyca, without his ufing any of the human obvious Meafures for attaining to it. But he mut 
take care; firft, never to deviate from the high Road of Reafon, neither in the Defigns he has 
inView, or in the Method of purfuing thefe Defigns. In the fecond Place, a Man muft never fuffer 
himfelf to be affeted with good, or difconcerted with bad Fortune. He who is fteady in thefe 
two Points, may confiftently, with the Character of a wife Man, procure and fill Pofts. But if 
he wants thefe, efpecially the former, in vain docs he renounce Degrees, Pofts, and all that: In 
vain, does he talk of Vircue from Sun to Sun; all is Vanity. Therefore our Ancients have 
made it pafs into a Proverb: It is not a great Evil to quit the Trade of Philfophy : The Point is, 
not to quit the Love of true Wifdom, and the Refolution of fill prefing towards it : Upon which 
we mutt remark, that by its being faid, that we never ought to quit this Refolution, it 1s fuppofed 
that we already poffefs it. Upon this Head it is, that every Man ought -to examine himéelf, 
The more I perceive the good Qualities which you have, the more I perceive myéelf inclinable 
to prefs you not to render them ufelefs. : 
My dear Difciple, you are to remember, that by how much the more rare it is to have fo 
happy natural Difpofitions as you enjoy, the more eafy it is for you to corrupt and abufe them. It 


is no fmall Advantage to find a found Direttor in the Paths of Wifdom ; but know that by bot 
: much 


_ GY The Chinefe fays in four fhort Words, Ki hu mi lin, that Conclofion of a very refined Charadler of Morality. 
te to fay 5 To vide an Afi, to feek an Ap. This is literally the (+) One of the Provinces of China. 
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much the more Difficulty it is to meet with a Man who can inftru@ us in them, f& much the 
more eafy and common it is for us to {tray from them, even after they are known to us: Every 
Man who has a Mind, cannot arrive at that ripe and vigorous Age in which at prefent you are: 
But as this does not depend on Man, know likewife, that it is no more in his Power to hinder 
thefe fine Years from paffing rapidly away. In fhort, it is as cafy for onéto fuffr himfelf to be 
carried away by the Torrent of the Age, as it is ditticult to refift it. Weigh all this, my dear 
Difciples, and let thefe Confiderations animate you to make new Efforts. 


The fame Author exborts bis Difciples, to hold frequent Conferences in bis Abfince. 


HE Plants that are moft ealy to rear, do not fail to die if they have ten Days of nipping 

Cold, for one of a mild Sun. When I come hither, you endeavour as much as you 
can toaflemble yourfelvcs; not one of you fails to be prefent at the Conferences that are 
held ; and at thefe Conferences each of you fhews the keeneft Defire for Improvement. This 
gives me areal Pleafure. But I now come hither but very feldom ; when I come, I ftay but a 
few Days; and all that I can do is to affemble you three or four times. As foon as I leave you, 
the Conferences are broken up. Each of you then keeps at home, and the Interval paftes with- 
out your feeing one another; this is upwards of ten Days of Cold for one of Warmth: How 
then can Wifdom, which is a Plant fo difficult to rear, flourifh among you? 

I therefore exhort you not to confine your Aflemblies thus, to the Time in which I am 
amongft you, Every five Days, if it is poffible, at leaft every eight Days, you ought, fetting 
afide all other Bufinefs, to affemble yourfelves once to difcourfe upon Virtue, and to animate 
yourfelves to the Practice of it. This is an excellent Method for entirely difengaging yourfelves 
from all the Enticements of the Age, and for making a great Progrefs in a fhort time, in the 
true Doétrine, which, at the Bottom, is nothing clf but Charity and Juftice, 

It is a common and a true Saying, that if a Man would make a cheap and a ready Bargain, 
he muft go to Market. Is he to rear a large Building or fome other conliderable Work? his 
beft Way for fucceeding, is to hold a general Confultation beforehand. Affemble yourfelyes 
therefore frequently, but carry into thefe Affemblies neither Paffion nor Prejudice, Shewa 
Friendfhip and Refpect for one another, and know that, in 2 Commerce fuch as yours is, he who 
yeilds moft to others, gains moft for himfelf, If it fometimes happens that you difagree upon 
any Point, it is then, that without any Heat, or without giving Way to that unhappy Defire 
-which each has of over-bearing his Neighbour, you ought to recollect yourfelves more carefully, 
and to feek out the fimple Truth. But if any one, either from Vanity or Jealoufy, thall be ob- 
ftinate in having the upperhand ; thefe frequent Conferences, which of themielves are fo advan- 
tagious, thereby become quite ufelefs, Reflect ferioufly on this. 

One Day as Wang yong ming (*) was palling through the Piazzas with fome of his Ditciples, 
two Porters, for fome Reafon Iam ignorant of, fell a quarrelling. You have neither Reafon nor 
Confcience, faid the one. Nay, you have ncither of them, anfwersthe other. You area Rogue, 

‘frid the firtt: Your Heart is full of Craft, replies the fecond. You, fays the other, have banifhed 

from yours, all manner of Honefty and Probity. Wang yong ming then addreffing himfelf to 
his Difciples, Do you hear thefe Porters, faid he; they are talking Philofophy? What Philofo- 
phy, anfwered one of his Difciples? I hear them only {colding and bawling. What, don't you 
underftand, faid Wang youg ming, that what they are every Moment repeating, are the Words, 
Reafon, Confcience, Heart, Uprightnefs ? If this isnot Philofophy, what then is Philofophy ? Then 
let it be Philofophy, faid the Difciple; but while they are philofophizing, why fhould they 
bawl and fcold one another fo? Do you afk why, anfwers Wang yong ming? Itis becaufe cach 
of thefe two Men fees the Defects of his Neighbour, but never refle€tsupon his own, LElow 
many People are like them? 

The great Difeafe of Mankind, fays Wang yong ming, is Pride. Is a Son proud? He fails in 
his Refpect to his Parents. Isa Subject proud? He is no longer Loyal to his Prince. Ha 
Father this Failing? He forgets the Paternal Affections. Is a Friend tainted with this Vice? 
His Friendfhip is no longer faithful and conftant. The principal Failing of Syang the Brother 
of Shun, and of Tan chu the Son of Yau, whom Hiftory reprefents as being fo vicious, was Pride. 
The other Failings which they had, were the Fruits of that evil Tree. Ye who would afpire to 
be wife, if ye want to be really fo, muft never depart one Moment from that Celeftial Reafon 
which is natural to, and forms, as it were, the Effence of, your Soul. This Reafon is moft pure 
and moft refined in itfelf’ Ye muft fuffer nothing to alter its Purity. But what mutt be 
done for this Effet? No Self, and that is all. I fay none, even in the moft retired Corner cf 
the Heart, for if it fhall lurk there, it will again quicken, and fhoot forth into Pride. How did 
our wife Ancients recommend themfelves fo much by their Virtue? It was by deftroying Self; 
for when Se/f’ is deftroyed, humility becomes habitual. But Humility isthe Foundation of all 
Virtues ; as Pride, on the contrary, is the Root of all Vices, 

In another Paffage, the fame Author treating of this Subject, and repeating the fame Things 
with fome Variation, fays; The moft univerfal and dangerous Evil at prefent, is Pride. This is 
as the poifoned Source. from which all Diforders proceed. A Man is the Slave of Pride, and for 
that Reafon, thinks himfelf the Lord of others. He approves of .what he himfelf does, and 
will yeild to no body. If a Man is abandoned to that dangerous Vice, he can neither be a duti- 
ful Son, an affeétionate Brother, nor a loyal Subje@t. The inflexible Severity of Srane, towards 
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his Brother Shun, and the incorrigible Licentioufnefs of Tan'chu the Son of Iv, were all i 
many Slips of this vicious Stock. If you would enter into the Ways of Wildom saan 
plucking up from your Heart the fmalleft Root of fo dangerous a Vice. Ocherways you c. 
never make any Progrefs. Moreover, it is with Pride as with other Diltales ; it is fii ot 
but “by its Oppofite, Which is Humility: But don’t deceive yourfelves, the Eiailies wl ich 
prefcribe againft Pride, confifts not in mercly affuming an Air, outwardly humble and een 7 
Tt ‘ought to be in the Heart, and it confilts in being inwardly fullof Attention, Moduation R 
ferve, and Refignation to others: In putting no great Value upon one’s own Capacity but “Le 
lingly making the belt of anothers: J fhort, ina Man's being divefted of Se/ Whoevecig 
humble in this manner, cannot fail to be a good Son, Brother, and Subject, This Virtue ae 
Yau and Shun {o perfect ; they poffeffing it in its utmoft Purity and Extent. In all Encom’ a 
upon thefe Princes, it is always this Virtue that is praifed under different Denominations There 
fore ye who afpire’ to be Sages, labour to acquire it. But do not deceive yourfelves for it pee 
eafy Matter, It will coft you great Struggles; and above all things, you mutt have a tt i. 
Watch over yourfelves. eg 

Wang yong ming being at Long chang, a great Number of Literati became his Ditci 
That he ra fatisfy the Defire which they had to profit under his Diredlion, Ne os oe 
four following Leflons. Each of you, faid he, ought to have, firft, a fincere Reloludion to iia 
to true Wifdom: Secondly, a continual Care, in Reality and in Praétice, to take he ae 
Means of acquiring it: Thirdly, an ardent and a courageous Zeal againft your own Failings: 
Fourthly, a wile and moderate Zeal in favour of your Neighbours. I fay, that above all sie, 
a fincere Refolution is required: In effeé, if, without fucha Refolution, no Man can fucceed in 
any thing, even the moft mechanical Arts, can he ever hope to fucceed in the Study of Wifdom? 
Why are fo many People feen, who, notwithftanding their Profeffion of afpiring to true Wif- 
dom, {pend whole Years, and almoft all their Lives, without making any Progrels init? There 
can be no other Caufe than this; That they never forma fincere Refolution on this Head, For 
it isacertain Truth, that he who has an earneft Defire to become wife, fucceedsin it by little and 
little: And if a Man is firmly refolved to labour conftantly in it, he may attain even to the high- 
eft Degree of Perfection. On the contrary, as a Ship without a Rudder, toffed by the Winds 
and carried by the Tide; as a high mettled Horfe left to himfelf, and galloping uncheck’d from 
Place to Place, fuch is the Man who is void of the Refolution I require. Some have faid ver 
well: If the Purfuit of Virtue fhould expofe a Man to the Indignation of his Father and Me 
ther, to the Reproaches of his Brethren and Relations, to the Hatred and Contempt of his Neigh- 
bours, then they who want Refolution for this extremely difficult Attempt, might plead fome 
Excufe. But on the contrary, if, embracing what is right, is an infallible Way for deferving 
and fecuring the Tendernefs of a Father and Mother, the Confidence of Relations, with the 
Efteem and Good-will of Neighbours, what Excufe can they have, who are afraid to venture no 
this Refolution? If, by deferting Virtue, and enlifting in the Caufe of Vice, a Man fhould 
become dear to his Father and Mother, agreeable to his Relations, and refpeéted by his Neigh- 
bours, it would be more excufable, fhould he feem to incline to the Side of Vice. But if the 
contrary is true, as it certainly is, Why fhould we buy the Unhappincfs of being wicked at 
fuch a Price, and labour fo carneftly to prefer Vice to Virtue ? Weigh what I have now told you, 
and you will not only comprehend, that when a Man afpires to Wifdom, he muft above all 
things feek a fincere Refolution; but you will likewife fee, that this Refolution is not fo difficult to 
take, as People imagine: And that nothing is more reafonable. 

In the Second Place, I demand a continual Attention in Point of Pradtice, becaute, that in 
effect, without this, a Man muft foon be inconfiftent with himfelf: And the Refolution he puts 
on, tho’ perhaps it may be fincere, yet never can be firm and conftant, Therefore, in the Judg- 
ment which I form of my Followers, I do not give the Preference to thole who have the moft 

tand Penetration, but to thofe, whom a continual Watch over themfelves have rendered more 
referved and more humble, There are fome, who being void of Wifdom and Virtue, puff them- 
felves up, that they may appear’ to be filled with both: And who, not perceiving in themlelves 
a Refolution fufficient for being folidly virtuous, harbour a fecret Envy againft thofe who really 
are fo: Who are as full of Pride as they are deftitute of Virtue : Who inwardly prefer themfelves 
to others, and who, by vain Difcourfes, impofe upon the World, and endeavour to procure Efteern 
for themfelves, If any onc amongft you is found to be of this Charaéter, tho’, in other Refpects 
he fhould be Matter of a very extraordinary Underftanding, yet for all that, would he not be the 
Obje&t of your Indignation and Contempt? On the contrary, there are fome Perfons, who being 
fall of Modefty and a Praife-worthy Referve, for fear of acting inconfiftently with them- 
felves, keep up to their firft Refolution, by a conftant Practice of Virtue, by great Care, and an 
equal Application to be inftru€ted: Who fincerely acknowledge their own Faults, readily do 
Juftice to their Neighbour’s Virtues, and endeavour to correct themfelves by the good Patterns 
that are fet before them: Inwardly, they are full of Regard and Submiffion towards their Supe- 
riors, together with Benevolence and Uprightnels towards their Equals: Outwardly, their Beha- 
viour is eafy, and at the fame time, never deviates from a modeft Gravity. If any one amonett 
you poffefics thee’ Qualifications, tho’ perhaps he has no great Share of natural Underftanding, 
which of you can refufe him your Efteem and Friendthip? Doubtlefs, each will more willingly 
prize him, the more fincerely he is feen to humble himfelf. Weigh what I have now told you, 
it will be fufficient to let you underftand the Neceffity and Practice of that Attention ne 
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In the third Place, I fay, that a Man mutt have an ardent and couragious Zeal againft his own 
Failings. To be guilty of Faults both of Omiffion and Commiffion, is, what the wiiett are 
not exempted from. But as they know how to correct them, they, on that Account, don’t forfeit 
the Character of being wife. Every Man ought to examine, if there is any thing in his Con- 
duétcontrary to Temperance or Modefty. If he renders to his Superiors and his Equals all 
their Due: If, for inftance, he fulfils all the Duties of a dutiful Son and a failful Friend: If no- 
thing efeapes him that favours the Corruption of the Age, which, at prefent, promotes over all, 
univerfal Deceit and Unjuftice: For altho’ you are not Men who will plunge yourlelf with Plea- 
fare into thefe Diforders, yet it may happen, that fome of you being deftitute of the Advantages 
reapt from the Converfation of a good Mafter, and a virtuous Friend, may heedlcisly fall into 
Faults of this Nature, Examine yourfelves upon this Point with the utmoft Exaétne(s, and revolv- 
ing every one of youyour own Adtions, if you find any fuch thing, you mutt fpecdily retraétit by a 
fincere Repentance; but without, fuffering yourfelves to be caft down or tocool: Have you till this 
Period of Time been a wicked Man? Have you for a long time practifed the fhameful Trade 
of a Robber? Yet you may from this Day forward wipe out the ofd Stains, and become wife and 
virtuous. But ifa Man, in whom fuch a Change is wrought, fhall make this RefleGtion; “ Hav- 
ing lived as I hitherto have done, fhould I henceforward live well, my Convertion will be look'd 
upon asa Trick, and my Virtue as Hypocrify : The World, far from entertaining a better Opi- 
nion of me, will thereby harbour the ftrongeft Sufpicions againft me, and I hall draw upon my 
felf frefh Reproach. If this Man, after fuch a Refledtion, fhould bravely fay to himfelf: « Let 
the World make what Judgment it pleafes of my Change, itis fincere, and it fhall be conftant: 
And I am fincerely fatisfied to live and to dic in Humiliation. O how much would I eftcem 
fuch a Courage! 

I fay, in the fourth Place, that a Man ought to have a wife and moderate Zeal with Regard to 
his Neighbour’s Failings. By this I do not at all pretend to prevent you, from affiiting your 
Neighbour to become virtuous. Tho’ we owe our firft Cares to our own private Perfection, 
yet we cannot neglect taking forme Concern in that of our Friends, without failing in one of the 
moft effential Duties of true Friendfhip. But if we are to reprove others, there is a Way to do 
it with Advantage to them. The Advice you give, muft not only always proceed from a fincere 
Friendfhip, but it muft be delivered in mild civil Terms, fo as to fweeten all the difagreeable Part 
of the Rebuke, In this we mutt exert all the Tendernefs with which Friendfhip can infpire us, 
and feafonably draw different Pictures of the Virtues, fetting them in the moft amiable Light : 
And painting Vice fo, as that its Deformity may ftrike with Horror; yet all this in fuch a 
Manner, as to touch the Heart, without ruffling the Paffions. If we aé otherways, if we ap- 
ply too rough a Hand toa fenfible Part, without allowing a Man time to guard againft the Con- 
fufion arifing from the Surprize, in vain fhall we afterwards endeavour to recompofe this exafpe- 
rated Mind, which ftarts too far afide at firft, and is ever after in Danger of remaining incorri- 

ible. 

. For which Reafon, in my Opinion, when we go about to correct a Fault in any one, the moft 
effectual and the fureft Way, is not that of Words: And tho’ we may take that Method amongit 
ourfelves, yet I would lay no great Stréefs upon it with Regard to others, J look upon every Man 
who attacks my Failings, as my Mafter: With this View, I receive with Pleafure and Thanks, 
the Advice that is givenme. I am fenfible how little Progrefs I have made inthe Paths of true 
Wifdom. Alas! I have already loft a great many of my Teeth, andIam half deaf. That I 
may an{wer the Ardour which I fee in you, I pals whole Nightsin meditating. Notwithftand- 
ing my Age and Application, Iam by no meansexempt from Vice: Why fhould I be furprized, if 
Iam not found to be faultlefs? It is faid, that it is the Duty of a Scholar to conceal the Faults of 
his Mafter: But, if by this it is meant, that ic is not lawful for a Difciple to correét his Matter, 
this Maxim is not true: Or at leaft, all the Truth that is in it, is, that the Difciple ought not, in 
correcting his Matter, to ule either toomuch Freedom, or too abject a Difimulation: Do you all 
affift me in bringing the Good I have about me to Perfection, and in entirely rooting out whatever 
is faulty, that thus we may mutually help one another in our Progrefs: Let us begin with ex- 
ercifing, with Regard to one another, the Zeal which we ought to have for the Perfection of 
our Neighbour. 


Letter of Exhortation from the fame Wang yong ming, to bis Difeiples. 


Y dear Ditciples, in all the Letters that I have received from you, which have been a good 

many, ye all exprefs a great deal of Repentance for what is paft, and a great deal of Re- 
folution for what is to come. This gives me an unexpreffible Joy and Comfort, but I would 
feel agreat deal more, if I were {ure that thefe are not empty Difcourfes, and that they are your 
real Sentiments. What I with above all things, is, that each of you may fee the moft fecret Intri- 
cacies of his own Heart, as plainly as he fees the moft fenfible Objects at Noon-Day. This is of 
the utmoft Importance. For how can a Man correét his own Faults and Failings, if he does not 
fee them. On the contrary, a Man who is always watchful over his own Faulks, that he may 
inftantly correét them, foon becomes Mafter of his own Heart. Where is the Man who is 
blamelefs? I dare affirm, there is none. And he who knows how to correct his Faults aright, 
is the Man who is the moft perfect. Ayu pe yc’, in his Time, was lookt upon as a wife Man, 
and yet it happencd that all his Application was direéted to commit but a few Faults; nor are 
he 
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he fucceed, even in this. Ching tang and Confucius very juftly were look'd upon as Sar re 
firft Order, yet their principal Maxim was, inceanely Labour to correct ee 
judged this Carc to be neceflary to prevent their falling into:confiderable Faulis, I hear it pr i. 
frequently faid, How can one be faultlefi, unlefi be were.a Yau or a Shun ?- But tho’ this sh a 
is become proverbial, yet I do not think it isexadtly true. Thefe Words do not give us an ee 
Yau and Shun, fuch as indeed they were, and as they knew themfelves to be. If thefe a 
wile Kings had given themfelves out as Men exempted from every Failing, they thercb ts 
have lefs deferved the Epithet of Wife. But they were far from this Way of thinkin : And 
this is eafy to be proved from a Maxim of theirs, handed down to us in the Sh kine, e On ph 


.one Hand, the Heart of Man is full of Weaknefs and a Propenfity to Evil. On the other Hand 
- true Good, which forms as it were the Center of Reafon, confifts in an almoft indivifable Point. 


A pure fimple Intention is necefary to preferve us always in the Jutt Mean, 

We fee, by this Paffage of the Shu ding, what Opinion thefe great Men entertained of themfulves 
They doubtlefs looked upon themfelves to be Men; which made them pronounce in general. 
that the Heart of Man is full of Weaknefs: That it is difficult to keep it in the Fut Mean : 
And that we muft make ftrong Endeavours to preferve ourfelves in the reguifite Purity and Sine 
plicity. In fhort, we fee that all the wife Men of Antiquity, far from thinking themtelves fs 
from Faults, have look’d upon the Care of correéting themfelves as one of their principal Duties 
If fome by this way, have made fuch Progrefs as to commit none, it was not becaufe their Hearts 
were formed in another Manner than thofe of other Men, and not fubje& to the {fame Weak. 
neffes; but becaufe, by curbing themfelves, by watching with inceflant Care over their niott (es 
cret Motions, and efpecially by looking upon themlelves as being full of Faults, they at laft at. 
tained to be faultlefs, I fee it clearly, my dear Difciple, that thisisthe Path in which we ought 
to tread. But I fee ittoo late, my ancient Habits have left the fame Weaknefs in my Heart, as 
an inveterate Difeafe occafions in the Human Body, a 

For this Reafon, I earneftly exhort you, inceffantly to be upon your Guard, and not to expofe 
vourfelves to the fame Difficulties as I have done, by letting your Failings grow into Habits, 
If, while you are yet young, while your Spirits are active, and your Imagination warm; if before 
the Inconveniencies of Age, and the Cares of a Family have engroffed your Heart;:you labour 
earneftly ; your Progrefs will be great, and your Difficulties but fmall: But if you fhall delay it 
befides the daily Encteafe of the Cares of this Life, old Age muft damp your Underftanding, and 
impair your Vigor. If there are Inftances of fome Perfons who have thus delayed it, and yet 
have afterwards attained to true Wifdom, this could not have done without very extraordinary 
Efforts, efpecially, if it happened after they were forty or fifty Years of Age. After this Pericd 
of Life, the Defires of Reformation that we form, are commonly as unfuccefsful as thofe of a 
Man who would ftop the Sun upon our Horizon, when he fees it fetting, and conveying its 


‘Light from our Eyes, This therefore was underftood by Confucius, when he faid, that at forty 


or fifty Years of Age, a Man no longer keeps his Underflanding. ‘Thefe Words are remarkable, 
and feem to imply an Exaggeration, yet they contain a very fenfible Truth, and a Truth which 
the fame Confugius elfewhere expreffes in more fimple Terms. It is not, fays he, but after many 
Struggles that we arrive at true Wifdom: If wedo not labour early, how can we fupport them 
in old Age, whofe infeperable Attendant is Weaknefs? Alas! I who tell you this, and who begun 
this Purfuit too late, have but too great Experience of the-'Truth of thefé Words. This induces 
me to prefs you to make the beft of your Time, that you may not be expofed to a ufelefs Re- 
pentance, . 

The fame Wang yong ming being at home in the Province of the Ché kyang, one Year in a very 
dry Summer, the (*) Chi fa of the Place wrote to him, to afk him if there was any Secret to 
procure the Rain to fall, or if he knew any Man who had fucha Secret. Wang yong ming re- 
turned him a verbal Anfwer to his firft Letter. Next Day, the Chi fz wrote another more 

reffing. 

: To this fecond Letter, Wang yong ming made the following Anfwer. 

Yefterday, two of your Officers, Yang and Li, prefented to mea (+) Letter, which you did 
me the Honour to write me. I found that it demanded of me a Secret for making the Rain to 
fall. Never was there a Man more furprized and confounded, than J was at this, My Sur- 
prize and Confufion encreafed a great deal, when this Morning I received by the Hands of Shr 
i/yé, your fecond Letter, which is ftill more prefling than your firft, The Ways of yen are 
dark ; our Underftanding traces them in vain ; and who am J, that I fhould value myfelf upon 
penetrating into them, and feeing them diftinétly? Yet, you difcover fo much Compaffion for 
the People, that I cannot reafonably forbear telling you my Thoughts upon that Point. I have 
prayed for a long time, antwered Confugius, upon an Occafion which you know of. In effeét, the 
Prayer ofa wife Man does not precifely confift in reciting fome Forms of Prayer in Timc of Necd, 
but in a regular Conduct which he takes care to obferve. It is fome Years fince you was born in 
the Country of (+) Ywé: Have you not taken care hefore hand to pray, that as far as you can you 
may prevent or foften the Miteries of the People, and render them happy and content? Have you 
delayed it till this time? Doubtlefs not, Yet the Rain does not fall according to your Withes. 
that is true; but what better Way is there for obtaining it? 

(*) Or, Governor. (t) The ancient Name of a Counters, now the Province vt 
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Anciently, in great aan the Princes abridged their Tables and their Diverfions, (*) en- 
larged their Prifoners, diminifhed their Impofts, carefully regulated the Ceremonies a-new, and 
relieved by their Charity, thofe whom Sicknefs and Poverty oppreffed with Sorrow. Then they 
caufed the Affiftance of Shan, Chwen and (+) Shé t/i, to be implored by all; and they them- 
felves implored it in Favour of the People. I find recorded in the ancient Books, the 
Ceremony Tf, in honour of Tyen, to beg for Rain. I find that the Princes making a fevere 
Scrutiny into their own Conduét, attributed to themfelves all the public Calamities. I find that 
thefe very Princes in acknowledging their Faults, begged for time to correét them. The ({) Li 
Ai, the Chun ty, and the Annals named Se &i, have great Numbers of Examples in this kind. 
‘This is what I am taught by Antiquity. I do not find that it was then belicved, that a few 
whimfical Characters, and fome imprecating Ejaculations upon the Water, could obtain Rain. If in 
following Ages, there were found fome (||) Zau ¢/é, who we are affured could create Rain when- 
ever there was Occafion: We are to believe that they were Men of a pure blamelefs Life, 
and a folid conftant Virtue: That tho’ they did not exaétly conform to the true Practice of 
the Empire, yet for all that, they were very notable, and very extraordinary Men: And that 
thereby they might command Rain. 

But where is the Evidence upon which the Credibility of Things of this kind refts? Upon 
romantic Hiftories and Tales. Our King and other Cannonical Books mention no fuch thing ; 
and all Men of Senfe, look upon what is faid ca this head, as amufing Storics, Far lets 
ought we to attribute any fuch Virtue to the prefent Tau t/¢. They area Parcel of vile Scoun- 
drels, as defpicable as the Mountebanks at Fairs, who difperfe all kind of Impertinences from 
their Stages. Can People of this kind, have Thunder, Lightning, Winds, Rain, and other 
Changes of the Air, at their difpofal? How incredible is that ? 

My Advice to you is, that fetting afide all Affairs that may obftrué it another time, you 
examine yourfelf a-part, deny yourfelf and every one about you, in all Expences and Luxuries; ex- 
actly repair the Wrongs that you may have done ; and then with pure upright Intentions, with 
fincere Sentiments of Penitence and Grief, invoke Shan, Chwen, She, in Name, and in Favours 
of the People of your eight (§) Hyex. As for the Prayers and pretended Secrets of the Tau t/é, 
if the People of their own accord employ them, be you fatisfied with letting them alone, and not 
prohibiting them: But lay no Strefs on them yourfelf, and never difcover any Value for them. 

What you may depend upon is, that if in your ordinary Conduét, you haye nothing wherewith 
you can accufe yourfelf before (,) Shia ning; if on the prefent Occafions, you redouble your 
Watch over yourfelf, and at the Head of your Colleagues and Subalterns, pray with an upright 
and a pure Intention; tho’ the Drought were equally fatal to me, let Share of Virtue be ever fo 
fmall, 1 don’t make any Difference betwixt my Interefts, and thofe of the People. If I 
really had any Secret for procuring the defired Rain, could I be fo hard-hearted as to fee 
them afflicted without relieving them? Would I have put you to the Trouble of fending two 
Meffages to me on this Head? Had I done this, I muft have been a Brute, Laftly, I promife you, 
that ina Day or two, I will go tothe Suburbs of the South, to fecond, by my Prayers, your 
Compaffion for the People. If you take my Advice, you will confine yourfelf to hearty fincere 
Prayers, without giving into thefe Errors, and without having it in your View to gain a (-) Name 
to yourfelf. yen, raifed as he isabove us, is never infenfible to a fincere and perfect Virtue, 

The Perfon who has printed this Book, addsby Way of Note. In public Calamities, in Inun- 
dations, or Droughts, this is the Way in which we are to act. We, in this Manner, are to 
do all that depends on us. To lay Strefs upon the pretended Secrets of the Tau tfe, or to difco- 
ver any Value for them, is great Blindnefs. 


(") Song enlarged the Tnnocent, and thofe whe were lefs 

uilty. 
. th Literally it is; Mountains, Rivers, Territories, and Do- 
minions of each Prince: That isto fay, the Tutelary Spirits of 
the Country. This is an ordinary Figure among the Chine/e, 

ih Thee two Books mention the Ceremony Yu, in order to 
obtain Rain. The Li dé fays, that it was addreft to T. The 
ancient Books fometimes mention Shang ti ; fometimes only 
Ti. As we indifferently fay, Ofer to the Lord, or Offer to the 
moft high Lord, 


Vou. I. 
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(}) Minifters of the Se€l of Tau. 

(§) The City of the firft Order, of which this Mandarin was 
the firft Officer, had in its Jurifdiction, cight Cities of the third 
Order. 

(,) Shin fignifies Spirit, {piritual, exccllent, impenetrable : 
Ming ; Intelligence, Knowledge, clear Penetration, &¥c. I leave 
the Reader to determine the Senfe of this Expreflioh, by what 
goes before, and what follows. : 

(4) That is to fay, To gain the Reputation of being a compaf- 
fionate Man, and tender of the People’s Sufterings. 
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Lye nyu, or, the Mluftrious Women. 
ats sDFaR SB GHSS ADEA Geb a ACAD a te eb teach cheney 
LYE(C)NY U, ov, the Iliuftirous Women: 


ONG KO being of an Age fit for Study, was fent by his Mother : 
M Day, as he returned from it, the afked hee dividing for Thread, fee Pak 

vanced in his Studies, and what he had learned? The Child ingenuonll mien : 
that he had yet learned nothing, fhe immediately took a Knife and cut a Piece of Work which 
fhe had in the oom, ‘The Boy trembling, afked why fhe had done that. My Son, faid fhe 
you, by learning nothing, have done the fame thing, and worfe. When a Man would econ 
wife, and render himéelf illuftrious, he muft apply in good earneft, and profit by what he he: is 
This is the only Means of living peaceably at home, and of entring into public Pofts ihe 
hazarding any thing. IF you negleé&t Study, as you do, you will be only a Woetch. ex wi 
to all the Mifcries of the meaneft Conditions of Life. If you undervalue Wifdom ‘andi 
lof the Time appointed for acquiring it, it were better for you to betuke yourfelf to the Trade of 
a Porter, or any other Bufinefs that can make you live. If a Woman can do nothing sid 
Man has learned in his Youth to do nothing, they muft either fteal, or become Slaves This is 
commonly faid, and nothing is more truce. ~ , : 

Mong ko was ftruck with the Adon and Words of his Mother. - He took Te fe for his Mat. 
ter, and improved fo well under him, that he becamea great Philofopher, and the moft cininent 
Man of his Age. One Day, cntering intoan inner Chamber wherein his Wife was, he found 
her not very decently dreft. Upon this he was ftartled, retired haftily, and it was fome time be- 
fore he faw her. His Wife went to her Mother in Law, and as it were- taking Leave of her; 
it is a common Saying, faid the to her, that when a Wife is retired in her Chamber, the Hufhand 
feldom or never intrudes thither, during the Day-time. When I laft was in my Chamber m 
Hufband furprized mea little negligently dreft, and feemed to be much difobliged at it. a foe 
that he looks upon me asa Stranger. ‘A Woman cannot decently live any time ina ftrange 
Houfe. Iam therefore come to bid you farewell, that I may return to my Mother’s Houte. 

The Mother of Mong ko immediately called him, and faid to him: Son, when a Man enters 
intoa Houfe, he ought to inform himfelf if any body is within, he fhould give Notice of his 
being there, by a Servant, or leaft he fhould raife his Voice, that he may be heard before he enters, 
You know that this isufual: And indeed it isthe Way to find the Hallin Order after you enter 
it. As for all other Apartments, when the Door is opened toa Man, he cught to have his Eyes on 
the Ground. You have been deficient in this, my Son, and thereby difcovered an Ignorance 
of the Rites. After this, how will it become you tobe rigid towards others. (++) Mong fo re- 
ceived this Reprimand humbly and thankfully, and then was reconciled with his Wife, 

A long time after, Mong i/e being atthe Court of Tf, he appeared alittle melancholy. When 
his Mother afked him the Reafon, he declined giving her a pofitive Anfwer. Another Day as he 
was wrapt up in Thought, he handled his Staff, and filla fighing: His Mother perceived it, and 
faid to him: My Son, you lately appeared melancholy to me, and diflembled the Caufe. To 
Day you figh, when you are handling your Staff. What isthe Matter? Mother, anfwered Meng 
7/?, T have heard thata wife Man ought not to afpire to Pofts and Rewards, but by honeft Means. 
And that when Princes will not hear us, we ought not to Javifh our Advices upon them: And 
that if they hear us without profiting by us, we ought not to frequent their Court. I {ce that 
the true Do@trine is negle@ted here. I want to retire, but I feé you are now agcd. This gives. 
me a great deal of Trouble, and is the Subject of my Uneafinefs and Grief. 

The Duty of a Wife, anfwers the Mother, is to provide Vidiuals, to few, and to take care 
of the Infide of the Houfe. The Outfide is not her Province. When-we are Girls, we are 
fubjected to a Father and Mother. When we are married, we depend upon our Hufbands, and 
we ought to follow'them whither they pleafe to carry us. Laftly, when we are Widows, and 
when our Sons are advanced in Years, we ought to follow them as we once did our Hufbands. 
This is what the Rites prefcribe with Regard to our Sex, I am aged, it is true, but no matter 
for that. Do your Duty, my Son; I fhall be no Obftacle to you: I know how to do mine too, 

King kyang a young Lady of Quality was married to Mii pé, who held the Rank of Ta fib 
at the Courtof Li: She had a Son whofe Name was Wen pe. When Md pe'died, King kyang 
finding herfelf charged with the Education of her Son, took care to make him ftudy a good deal; 
when his Studies were over, and he returned Home, the had a watchful Eye over his Condudt, 
and obferved more than once, that they who camp to fee Ven pé treated him with a great deal of 
Ceremony. From whence fhe concluded that her Son keeping Company only with thofe who 
were his Inferiors, both in Age and other Refpeéts, he would look upon himelf as ftanding no 
longer in. need of. Inftruction. 


(") Lyé, Mluflrious; Nyz, Women. Perhaps it may be Things are a great deal more raifed in their Ideas, than they 
thought, thar what is contained in this Colleétion, does not an- are in ours; which is indeed true enough. 
fwer fo pompous a Title. We are to conclude one of thele (") Mong was the Nameof the Family, Ko was his Sur- 
two things; Either, that the Chinc/ are not very {crupulous name, or, as the Chinefe calls it, his little Name. * / is a0 
whether the Title of a Book is juft or not, or that certain honourable Manner of naming any onc, O 
ne 
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One Day, when the Company was retired, fhe called him to her, to give him a Reprimand. 
Formerly, faid the to him, when (*) / vang was going out of the Hall of Audience, one of 
his Garters unloofed, and his Stocking felldown, While he was looking about him he could 
not fee one Perfon whom he thought he had (-+) a Right to defire to tye his Stocking up. Upon 
which he ftooped and did it himlelf. ben dong always had three good Friends at his Side, He 
maintained five Officers for obferving his Faults, and for reprehending him ; and not a Day paffed 
over his Head, without hearing thirty Perfons telling him of his Failings. Chew Rong, at an En- 
tertainment, three times prefented the moft exquifite Meats to the old-Men. He dreft their Hair 
him(clf; and when the Dutics of his Function obliged him to make Vifits, he vifited upwards 
of feventy poor old Men, who lived in the moft obfcure Streets. The three great Men I have 
mentioned were Princes, and yet you fee how humble they were: But it was with Regard to People 
more aged than themfelves, for they commonly admitted no other into their Prefence, Thereby it 
was, in a Manner, more eafy for them to forget the Pre-eminence which their Rank and Dignity 
gave them, and every Day tomake a fenfible Progrcfs in Virtue. But you, my Son, take a quite 
contrary Way, you who are young, and without a Poft. Yes, I fee all your Acquaintances yeild 
to you in every thing, and look upon you as their Superior: They are doubtlets young Perfons, 
and as backward in the World as you: What Advantage then can you reap from thefe Acquain- 
tances ? 

Wen pé received this‘Reprimand with Thankfulnefs, owned himfelf to have been in the Wrong, 
and amended his conduét: He contraéted an Intimacy with grave Perfons, whom he look’d upon 
as his Mafters, He was commonly feen in Company with venerable old Men, he ferved them as 
their Guide and Support as they walled along, and even waited on them at Table. Aing kyang 
upon this felt a real Joy, Behold now, faid the, my Son forms himéelf, and is become a Man. 

When Wen pé began to enter into the Government, King kyang made him a fhort Difcourfe ; 
in which by Similies, all drawn from the Art df making Stuffs, in which fhe employed herfelf, 
fhe laid before him the Qualifications of fuch as ought to fill the principal Pofls ina Kingdom. 
Sometime after, When péreturning to the Palace, went to falute his Mother, and he found her par- 
celling out her Thread. Wen pé teftified fome Concern, leaft that Trade fhould do fome Ditho- 
nour to his Family, and it might be fufpetted, as if he did not treat her very well. King hyang 
fending forth a great Sigh, thefe, cried the, are the falfe Notions, by which this, once fo flourifhing, 
Kingdom is now ruin’d. What! my Son, can you, who have ftudied fo much, and who are 
now cloathed with Authority, be ignorant? I have many things to acquaint you with; hear 
them attentively. The wife Kings of Antiquity, induftrioufly fought for the pooreft Grounds, 
whereon they might fettle their Subjeéts, One of their greateft Secrets in the Art of Governing, 
was, to employ the People in laborious, and even fatiguing, Works; and they were certainly in the 
right. Fatigue and Labour renders a Man careful and virtuous, but Idlenefs and Luxury beget 
and cherifh Vice, The Inhabitants of fat fertile Soils, are commonly very lazy and voluptuous; 
but they whofe Ground are poor, are Men of Induftry and Virtue, 
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Befides, you are not to imagine, that in wife Antiguity, Labour and Induftry were appointed Induftry of 


only for the People. How much did our Emperors themtelves work? They regulated their Fi- 
nances, examined their Magiftrates,.and the Reports made to them by the feveral Magiltrates. 
They had the Neceffities of the People to :watch over;:and they provided for them as good 
Matters and Paftors, They regulated the Punifhments, and the laft appeal always lay to them, 
with Regard to the Chaftifements of Criminals. They had the public Ceremonies to perforin 
at (tated Times, and to prepare them for feveral Days beforehand, Even an Eriperor was not 
faffered to repofe or to divert himéelf, unle(s every thing was in order. The very fame Rule 
was obferved with Regard to the Tributary Princes, They paffed the Morning in acquitting them- 
felves of the Duty and Service they owed to the Emperor, according to the Orders they had re- 
ceived, They employed the Middle of the Day, in what regarded the Government of their 
private State, and the Evening, in examining Criminal Affairs. Inthe Night-time, they regu- 
Jated their Worlmen and daily Labourers. The great Men of the Empire, then fpent the Morn- 
ing in the Affairs that belonged to their own Sphere. Towards Noon, they confulted in com- 
mon about what concerned the Government of the State. In the Evening, they drew up a Me- 
morial of the Things which they were to regulate next Day, And the Night-time was em- 
ployed in the Cares of their own private Affairs, It was the fame in Proportion with all Condi- 
tions, above that of the meanelt People. 


the Antient 
Chine. 


To go from Men to Women; Are you ignorant that the Queens wrought with their own Extended to 


Hands, thefe violet«coloured Ornaments which hung at our Emperor's Cap? That thefe red Bor- 
ders, which diftinguithed the Princes and the Dukes, were wrought by their Wives: That the 
large fine Belts worn by the great Men, and their Habits of Ceremony, were wrought by the 
Wives of the very Perfons who wore them? There was a much ftronger Reafon, why the Wo- 
men of an inferior Condition wrought their own Hufbands Cloaths with their own Hands, 
Their Labour was not confined to this. ‘Thefe Kinds of Stuffs and Works were offered to Prin- 
ces, either out of Duty, when they who offered them were their Subjects; or in Prefents, when 


they were not, In fhort, it was a Crime both for Women and Men to lead a lazy Life. Such . 


were the Cuftoms of our Anceftors: and the Maxims of our ancient Kings, which have been 
tran{mitted to us, and according to which, great Men ought to labour, both with their Hands 
and 


((") He was Emperor. ‘ refpested for their great Age and Mer:t, 
+t) Becaufe he had no-body with him but Men, whom he 


all Ranks. 
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and their Head, were then inviol: i ; 
ia laudable Cuftoms. pi sansinin ds pracuiede: “We atemotcno.fenget ahele (wile Max 
ud axims : 
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Hufband, wl i 
who left me with five Sons, Towards the End of the Year, having put every thing 11 
Ordet 
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Order for the New Year, with the Confent of my Sons, I paid a Vifit to my Father's Houk. 
When I left them, J faid to my Sons and to my Daughters in Law, that I would not come back 
till Night fell. Partly from Miftake, and partly leaft I fhould meet with fome rude Compa- 
nion, as you know there are many fuch at a Time like this: I left my Father’s Houfe too foon. 
I found this when I was upon the Road; and noi being willing to arrive before the Time which 
I had fix'd for my Return, (*) I waited in that remote Place, till the Hour thould come in which 
I promifed to return, This Noble-man praifed her very much, and honoured her with the Title 
of (+) Ma. 

Mang lit, a Subject of the Kingdom of Whey,” married the Daughter of Mong yang his 
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An Inftance 


Country Man, ina fecond Marriage. He had five Sons by his firft Wife, and three by his fecond. of Gene- 
The five Sons of the firft Marriage, could not endure their Step-mother. And tho’ the treated rofty ina 


them very well, and fhewed them 4¥ the Téndernels imaginable, yet fhe could not win them’ 
over. Being afraid, leaft it might be tle Fault of her own Sons, fhe feperated them entirely ;, fo 
that they had nothing in common, either with Regard to their Lodging, their Cloaths, or their 
Vidtuals: Yet all was to no Purpofe; the five Sons of the firft Bed, continued to exprefsa great 
deal of Averfion for their Step-mother. It happened, that the third of thefe five Brothers was 
made Prifoner, for having negleéted his Prince’s Orders; and was capitally conviéted. The 
Mother appeared inconfolable, and omitted nothing that could foften the Rigors of his Pri- 
fon ; and befides that, fhe did every thing to prevent his being condemned. A great ma- 
ny People feemed furprized, that fhe fhould give herfelf fo much Uneafinefs about a young Man, 
who had expreft fo much Averfion for her, 

No Matter, faid fhe to them, I look upon him as my own Son, and will do to the laft, all for 
him that lies in my Power. Where is the Merit and Virtue of loving one’s own Children? Or 
where is the Mother who does not love them? But I cannot confine myfelf to that. The Fa- 
ther of thefe young Men, feeing them deprived of their Mother, efpoufed me, that I might 
fupply her Place to them. Wherefore I ought to look upon myfelf as their Mother. And can 
one be a Mother without Affection? If the Affection I have for my own Children, fhould make 
me neglect thefe, I fhould be unjuft. What has a Woman, void of Juftice and Affection, to do 
with Life? Tho’ he entertained the greateft Averfion for me, yet his Hatred and difobliging 
Manners, could not free me from the Duty I owe him. The Aniwers of this Woman be- 
came public, and the King being informed of them, pardoned her Son, from the Regard he had 
for fuch a Mother. Ever after that time, not only this rebellious Son, but his Brothers were as 
full of Refpect and Submiffion for their Step-mother, as her own Sons were; and fhe inftruéted 
them fo well, that they honourably filled the firft Pofts of the Kingdom. 


Step mother ; 


Tyen tf tfe, the Minifter of the Kingdom of 7, raifed a pretty moderate Sum from his De- oF sia 
pendants, and came to put it in his Mother's Hands. Son, faid fhe, you have been but three honeily ina 


Years in Poft, and I know how much both your Sallary, and the Expences you mult lay out, 
amount to. How then have you raifed the Sum which you have now brought to me? Mother, 
an(wered Tf t/, I own to you freely, that I have received it fromthe Subaltern Officers. Son, 
replies the Mother itnmediately; a food Minifter ought to ferve his Prince affectionately and 
difintereftedly ; at leaft, he ought'to‘keep his Hands clean, and to ufe no dirty Ways of enrich- 
ing himéfelf. If any fuch thing comes into his Héad,” he ought immediately to reject it. In 
fhort, he-ought to avoid even the Sufpicion of being tafy in taking Money which does not come 
by honeft Means: To be really as difinterefted as he would with to appear to be in the Eyes of 
the World, and thereby to give Authority to his Words. The Prince has done you the Honour 
to put you in Poft; your Sallary is confiderable, and you ought to anfwer his Favours by a blame- 
lef§ Condué&. Know, my Son, that the Duties of a Subject, and more efpecially of a Prince’s 
Miniter, are not lefs inviolable than thofe of a Son toa Father. He owes to the Prince his 
Mafter, a fincere Affection, an ardent Zeal, and an unfhaken Loyalty. He ought to give Proofs 
of all thef Virtues, even at the Hazard of his Life, if there is Occafion, And as thele anes: 
rous Occafions don’t often prefent, heat leaft ought to diftinguith himfelf by a conftant Up- 
rightnefs and a perfeét Difintereftednefs. Befides the other Advantages of this Condu@, it is 
the only Way to be fheltered from the Storms of State. By taking another Road, you become 
a bad Minifter, and how then can you be a dutiful Son. Hence, fly from my Prefence; I dif- 
own you as a Son; you may do what you have a Mind with that Money, but what is ill pur- 
chafed, fhall never enter into my Houfe. 

Tyen th tf retired full of Confufion and Repentancé, He returned the Money to thofe from 
whom he had taken it; went and accufed himfelf before the Throne of his Prince, begging for the 
Chaftiferment he deferved. Swen vang, who was then King of T/, was charmed with the Vir- 
tue of this Woman, He caufed a large Sum to be given her out of his Treafury, pardoned Tyen t/i 
te, and kept him in his Pott. 

Kyang, the Daughter of the King of 7, was married unto Swen wang, one of the Emperors 
of the Chea Dynafty. This Princefs was equally witty and virtuous; never was there found 


any thing blameable in her Words and Aétions: But fhe was grieved to fee the Prince plunged 
Vor. I. 77 in 
F(") They might have fufpecled, that the defigned to have (KH) al figniies Mother, and likewife Mafter or M iftrefs, 


impofed upon them, and ta have furprized them; and this fo thot accuding to the Chores Idiom, it may fignily Mother; 
might have diminilhed cheie Confidence in, and Affection lor — Miitrels, or Mistrefiof Mosher. The fiettis the molt natural, 
her, 





Mother 5 


And of vir- 
tuous Pru- 
dence ti a 


Wile. 
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in an Indolence and a Lazinefs, unworthy of himfelf. He went to Bed . 
Night, and flept very late next Morning. Behold the Expedient fhe tock to vlan a ve 
One Day the laid afide her Earings, Badkins, and other Ornaments of her Head: and la ci 
herfelf a-part upon an Alcove in the Pofture of a Criminal, the talked to the Pines 
thefe Terms by the Mouth of a Servant; Sir, I had the Honour to be your Servant; a 
have known for 2 long time, that I have no Merit in any Refpect: But there is one thin i 
I have not remarked till now, and that is, thatto all Appearance J ama Rake. It is louis a 
my Account, that contrary to the Rites, your Majefty appears every Day fo late, and that a 
are look’d upon as a Prince who prefers your Pleafure to your Duty. This Charaéter does i 
fo much the more harm, as Pleafure in all Ages, has been look’d upon as the Séuiee of 
great Numbers of Diforders. This Evil, whatever it is, doubtlefs proceeds from me Put ; 
Stop to it, I beg of you immediately, and vindicate your own Character, by: punifhing ee Cuilt : 

_ Swen vang then reflecting with himeelf, Rife, faid he to his Wife, refurne your One: 
and your Dignity. It is true, that my Virtue comes far fhort of my Character: But the Fault 
is entirely mine, and no way yours. From that time forward, Swea vang applied himtelf fe 
oufly to the Affairs of his State. He gave Audiences early in the Morning, even to the Tveiiaes 
and gained the Character of being a great Prince. , Ss 

An Example Shin feng, the eldeft Son of Hyen kong, the King of T/in, was traduced to his Father by the 
ce Isso ‘ Concubine Li &#; and not being able to bear fo black a Calumny, he put himfelf to Death 
a Lady. Chong cul, the Brother of Shin feng, and like him, the Son of a King, was afraid of having the 
fame Villany praétifed upon him: So he immediately left the Kingdom with a Band of “well 
chofen Men, the Principal of whom was Kyew fan. They allretired to the Kingdom of Tj, 
where When koug, who was Prince of that Country, received Chong eu/ very willingly: He gave 
him an Equipage of twenty Chariots, an honourable Treatment, and Th kyang, a Princes of the 
Blood, for his Wife. Chong eul being very well fatisficd with his Fate, laid his Account with 
fpending the Remainder of his Life in this Manner, and willingly renounced all his Pretenfions 
to the Crown of Tin. Kyew fan could not relifh this Indifference of his Prince, to a Kingdom 
to which he was the rightful Heir, and fo much the lefs, becaufe, fince his Banifhment, and the 
Death of his Father Hye kong, which happened foon after, that Kingdom had changed feveral 
Matters, and was then in Confufion. One Day, as Kyew fan, and others of the Retinue of 
Chong eu), were difcourfing a-part on this Head, they concluded, that the Prince muft ablolutely 
quit his Retreat, and return to take Poffeffion of his Kingdom. A young Female Sjave over- 
heard the Convyerfation, and related it all to Tf kyang, who immediately caufed this Slave to be 
put to Death, and went to her Hufband Chong eu/, Prince, fays the to him, all they who are of 
your Party take it mucha mi(s, that you fhould confine yourfelf to live here. They are all of 
Opinion, that you ought to quit Z/, that you may affert your undoubted Right to the Crown of 
Tfin, Yefterday, as they were deliberating upon the Means of engaging you to take this gene- 
rous Refolution, a young Slave overheard them, and came and told me all. Being afraid, leaft. 
fhe fhould-fpcak of it to fome body elfe, and thereby create an Obftacle tothe Defign, I have ta- 
ken care that fhe hall live no longer. The Secret is now fafe, and you may fet out without any 
Noile. This is the Advice of your faithful Servants, follow it immediately; and return into T/in, 
which fince you left it, has never enjoyed a Moment of Peace. ‘That Kingdom belongs to you ; 
put yourfelf in a Way to recover it, and doubtlefs you will have the Affiftance of (*) Shang 4. 

No! anfwered the Prince, I will not leave this Place; I defign to live and to die here. The 
Princefs redoubled her Inftances, and endeavoured by feveral Examples to infpire her Hufband with 
a Paffion for Rule, and the Hopes of recovering his Kingdom. But feeing all was in vain, the 
talked over the Affair with Kyew fan; and they both agreed that they fhould fuddle the Prince, 
and that while he was drunk, his Attendants fhould carry him away on the Road to T/iz, The 
thing was executed accordingly, Chong eu/ awaking from his Drunkennefs, in the firft Emoii- 
ons of his Anger, fnatched a Lance, with which he would have pierced Kycaw fan, who put 
alide the Blow. Then Chong eul feeing himfelf engaged, and befides having a Kindnefs for Aye 

fan, Gide» him, If this Enterprize fucceed, it is well, I will pardon you, but if it does not fucceed, 
Iwill (-+) hate you mortally. They fet out, they advanced, and they arrived at T/in, Ma tong furnifh'd 
the Prince Chong ex! with Troops: He entered the Territories of T/im; and as foon as_his Arrival 
was heard of, they killed Whay kong, who had been made King, and beftowed the Crown upon. 
the Prince, who took the Name of When kong. Th hyang at the fame time was declared Queen, 
and an Embaffy was fent for her to the States of 7, with all the Honours due to her Dignity. 
Uncommon - 2 tf, the Minifter of the Kingdom of Tau, was a great deal more anxious about his 
Virtue, own, than about his Prince’s Intereft, or gaining a right Charadter, His Wife made many 
Remon(trances to him upon this Head, buthe laugh’d at them all, He continued in Pott for 
five Years, at the End of which, being well fatned with the Blood of tlfe People, he divelted 
himéelf of his Poft, that he might go and peaceably enjoy his Riches. They were fo great 
when he went away, that he had in his Train 100 Chariots: While be was yet in Pott, 
every. one of ‘his Family killed a prodigious Number of Oxen, that they might ccmpliment 
him. is Wife, in the midft of thefe Rejoycings, always wept, tenderly embracing her Son. 
The Mother of Ta t/e was enraged at her Daughter in Law’s Way of acting: How ridiculous 
are you, faid the; why will you difturb the Feaft thus? What an ill-omen’d Bird are you. 
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T have Reafon to weep, anfwered the Daughter in Law: So much Grandeur, fo many Riches, 
without Merit and without Virtue, threaten this poor Infant with many great Misfortunes. T/ic 
wen, formerly Minifter of the Kingdom of Tj, enriched the State, and neglected to enrich him- 
felf. While alive, he was honoured by the Prince, and adored by the People : When dead, his 
Pofterity was loaded with Honours and Wealth, and his Reputation was always the fame. Alas! 
How little does my Hufband refemble him! The Luitre of prefent Greatnefs, and the Paffion 
of heaping up Riches, wholly employ him; nor does the Future in the leaft trouble him. It 
is faid, that in the Mountains of the South there isa Leopard, who, notwithftanding his Voraci- 
oufnes, in arainy Seafon, will live feven Days without any Food, rather than be going abroad 
fpoil the Luftre of his Skin. The more fat Dogs and Swine are, the nearer their Days are to an 
End. The Miferies of the State are yet greater than my Hufband’s Riches, He wanted the 
Art, while he was plundering the People, to win their Love. To me, he fcems to be near great 
Misfortunes. Would to God, I and my dear Babe were well rid of them. 

This Difcourfe put the Mother of Ta ¢/: into fach a Paffion, that the drove away her Daveh- 
ter in Law, who retired with her Child to her own Mother. That very Year in which Fé ¢/é 
had laid down his Poft, he and his Servants were unhappily affaffinated by a Company of Rob- 
bers, who carried away all his Riches. They killed every one about the Houk, except the Mo- 
ther of Za ¢/«. Her Daughter in Law immediately returned to her, that the might ferve her in 
her old Age. Every one prailed the Forefight of the Daughter in Law, and the Wifdom the 
had difcovered in preferring Virtue to Riches. Pcople were ravifhed to fee, that after fhe hud faved 
her own Life, and that of her Son, by her Refolution and her Forefight, that the fhould repair by 
her Afiduity in ferving her Mother in Law, all that was blamable in her Manner of retiring. 

Yen tf, the firt Miniter of Tf, wasa Man of a very fhort Stature, buthe had amongft his 
Domettics, a Giant eight Foot high. The Wife of this Domeftic, who likewife ferved Yin 
t/e, was curious to fee the Equipage, one Day, as that Minifter went abroad in Ceremony. She 
remarked, that her Hufband made his Horfe curvett, reared himfelf in the Stirrups; in fhort, 
afflumed great Airs, and feemed to be very proud of his vaft Height. When the Cavalcade 
was returned, the Wife of this Giant taking him a-part, {chool'd him in this Manner. You are, 
it is true, a poor Man, but you deferve to be poor all. your Life long. The Hufband being fur- 
prized at this unexpected Compliment, afked her what the meant. Behold, faid fhe, your Maf- 
ter: He is fearce three Foot high, and yet he fills the higheft Poft in the Kingdom, and acquits 
himéelf of it in fuch a Manner, as to procure his Prince a great deal of Glory, without adding 
one Inch to his own Stature: I looked at him this Morning with all his Retinue, I admired his 
humble, modeit, thoughtful, and almoft fearful, Air. On the contrary, I obferved that you, 
who tho’ you are about eight Foot high, are at beft, but.a Slave, gave yourfelf Airs of Impor- 
tance, and was quite full of yourfelf. I blufh’d for you, and I immediately retired. ‘his Man 
received her Reprimand very well, expreft a Refolution to amend, and afked his Wife in what 
Manner he thould behave. Imitate, anfwered fhe, imitate your Mafter 2» #/¢: Happy, if you can 
contain as much Wifdom and Virtue in your Stature of eight Foot, as he does.in that little Body : 
Serve him as he ferves his Prince: If you love to diftinguifh yourfelf, it ought to be in that 
Manner. It isa common.eand a true Saying, that Virtue can crown the meaneft with Glory: 
And this Glory is a great deal mone: dalid: than that of thole, whom fome accidental Advantages 
render haughty and proud. "base at Behan iui ° 

The Hufband profited {o well by this Lecture, that,he was quite a new Man. No hody could 
be more humble, more modeft, more diligent in his Service, more zealous for his Matter, or 
more exact in fulfilling his Duties, than he was. Yen ¢/¢ was ftruck with this Change, and afked 
how it came about. The Servant anfwered, that it was by means of his Wife, and told him the 
Method fhe had taken. 2¢v ¢/e praifed the Wifdom of the Wife, and the Docility of the Hufband. 
He valued a Man who was capable of making a conftant firm Refolution fo readily ; and gave 
him a Pow, of which he acquitted himfelf fo well, that he was promoted, and at laft became 
a great Officer. 

Tfye yu was a Native of the Kingdom of ji, and lived by the Labour of his Hands, but Example of 
under a mean Appearance, concealed a profound Wifdom. The King, who valued Virtue, and ee 
know how much this Sabje& pofle(s'd, wanted to employ him; and fent him two Meffengers mere, 
for that Purpofe, together with two Chariots loaded with Prefents, and an Order to tell him, 
that the King defired that he would accept of thefe Prefents; with the Government, and general 
Intendancy of that Part of his State that lies to the South of the River Whay. T/ye yu finiled at 
this Compliment, but without {peaking a Word, and the Meflenger was obliged to return with 
the Prefents, not being able to get any other An{wer, 

The Wife of Tye yu was then ftom home, and when fhe returned to her Houfe, the obferved 
the Tracts of Chariots, which could not be far from the Gate. How! my Hufband, fays fhe en- 
tering into the Houfe, have you forgot that Virtue and Difintereftednefs, which hitherto was all 
your Pleafure? Chariots have come to our Door, and they have pafs’d no further. Doubt- 
lefs they were loaded, for the Traéts of them are very decp: How came all this, I pray you? 
The King, anfwered T/ye yu, not knowing my Charaéter, and thinking that I was of fome Value, 
wanted to give me the Government of a Part of his Kingdom. He fenta Man on purpofe 
with two Chariots loaded with Prefents, to invite.me to accept of this Poft,. You ought to f- 
fufe both the Prefents and the Poft, anfwered the Wife. aX 

Thye yu 
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Thye yu wanting to know if his Wife {poke fincerely, faid to’ her; We all a&t under th Inthe 
ence of a natural Inclination for Honours and Riches. Why fhould we not accept of i oe 
when they come in our Way? And why fhould you blame me for not being infenfibl an 
King’s Favours ? Alas! anfwered the Wite in Tears, Juftice, Honefty, Innocence, and : = 
in one Word, Virtue is much fafer in a retired Life anda decent Poverty, than amidtt the i es - 

. Bufinefs and the Enticements of Riches, Was it wife in you to make fo dangerous an En ae . 
We have now long lived together; your Labour has furnifhed us with Food and ‘nil an 
Rayment; and thus we have fuffered neither Hunger nor Cold. What can be ‘aiore ae a 
than a Life thus equally innocent and peaceful? Ought you not to have perfevered in it? Pec 
haps you have not confidered the Dependance and Slavery that is infeperable from thefe Pr fe ae 
and Pofts: With Refpeé to Virtue, they deprive a Man of Part of his Liberty; in oth Tce 
pects, they are often incompatible with perfect Honefty and exact Equity. ne eae 

Tye yu then being fatisfy’d with his Wife; You may be eafy, reply’d he, I have neither ac. 
cepted of Poft nor Prefent; I congratulate you upon it, anfwer’d the Wife ; but fomewhar ; 
{till left undone, for it is not quite right to bea Member of a State, and to refute to ene he 
Prince, when he defires our Services: Let us retire and live elfewhere, They then ack’ = 
their little Furniture, chang’d their Names on the Road, that they might not be oe an 
removed into another Country. They who were afterwards acquainted with what Thye “ aid 
praifed his Difintereftednefs: But above all, they beftow’d vaft Encomiums on his Wife, ' ; 
without yeilding to her Hufband in any thing, difcover’d a greater Forefight, and more i ua 
Sentiments, me maid 
' Lay tf, having early retired from all the Trouble of the World, led a peaceable Life with hi 
Wife, ina folitary Relat The Walls of his Houfe were compofed of ke Ga 
of Thatch; a Bed of plain Boards, and a Matt of Straw, were all the Furniture of his Cham- 
ber; anda cuarfe Stuff ferved to cloath both his Wife and him. Their ordinary Food was Peafe 
which they fowed and reaped with their own Hands. It happened, that at the Court of Ti, 
as they were talking of the antient Sages, fome one mentioned Lay t/é as being equal to any one 
of them in Virtue: Upon this, the King was defirous to have him at his Court; and to fend 
him Prefents to invite him thither, but his Majefty being given to underftand, that probably La: 
ff would not come, he refolved to go in Perfon, andto find him out. When he came to he 

utt, he found him making Bafkets for carrying Earth. Iam, faid the King humbly to him 

a Man without Underftanding, and without Wifdom. Yet I am charged with the Weight of ‘ 
State, which I have received from my Anceftors; help me to fupport it, I have come hither to 
invite you, No, Sir, anfwered Lay ¢/e, 1am a Hufbandman, and a Clown entirely unworthy 
of the Honour, and ftill more uncapable ‘of the Employment, which your.Majefly is pleafed to 
offer me ; I am young, and almoft helplefs ,faid the ing, renewing his Inftances ; you can form 
me to Virtue: I fincerely want to improve by your Underftanding and your Example: Lay te 
appeared to be fatisfied, and the King retired. 

The Wife of Lay ¢/¢ being return’d from gather’d fome Wood for Fewel: What did this 

Man want, faid the, what is the Meaning of thefe Chariots whofe Tracts I fee? It is the King 
himéelf in Perfon, anfwered Lay tfc, who is come to prefs me to take the Government of the 
State under him, And have you confented to this, replies the Wife ? How could I refule it, 
anfwers the Hufband? As for my fhare, anfwers the Wife, I know the Proverb which fays, be 
swho eats another Man’s Bread, fubmits bimjelf to fuffer bis Blows. This may be well applied to 
thofe who are about a Prince’s Perfon: To day, they are in Credit and Opulcnce, to morrow, 
difgraced and punifhed: And all this according to the 'Whims of their Maftcrs. You are 
then going to put yourfelf in the Power of another? I with that you never have much caufe to 
repent this, tho’ I much fear you fall. As for me, I declare that I never will expofe my felf to 
thefe Dangers: My Liberty is too dear to me, that I fhould thuspart with it, fuffer me to leave you; 
upon this, fhe went out and proceeded on the Road .Her Hufband cried out to her to réturn, and 
told her, that he had not yet determined hiinfelf; She would not deign fo much as to look back : But 
going at one ftretch towards the South of the River Kyang, there the ftopp'd. Then finding fome 

Uneafinefs within her with regard to the Manner in which fhe was to live, fhe anfwered herfelf 
in thefe Terms. The Birds and other Animals, every Year let fall more Feathers and Hairs, 
than will be fufficient to ferve me for Cloaths; and there is more Corn and Fruit left in the 
Fields, than will be fufficient to nourifh me. 

Lay tf, being touched with the Difcourfe and Example of his Wife, followed her, notwith- 
ftanding his Engagement, to the South of Kyang, a great many People followed them, and 
tranfported their Families thither: In lefs than a Year he formed a new Village, which in three 


‘Years grew to bea large Town. 


The King of T/#, having heard the Wifdom and Virtue of Yiv leng tfe chong much praifed ; 
wanted to make him his Minifter, and fent off a Man to him from his Court, to make him this 
propofal. Yi lug tf chong having heard him, begged the Meffenger to wait fora Moment, and 
that he would then come and give him an Anfwer. He then went into the Inner-part of his 
Houfe and addreffing himéelf to his Wife: The King, fays he to her, wants to make me one of 
of his Miniftcrs ; what is your Opinion of this Propofal? If I confent, to morrow we fall be 
attended with a numerous Retinue, and we fhall have a pompous Equipage: Our Tables fall 
be well ferved, and-every other thing in Proportion : I fay again, what is your Opinion ? lor many 
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Years, anfwered the Wife, we have gained our Livelihood by a little Trade that we have carriéd 
on, and we have wanted for none of the Neceffaries of Life. Yet you have had leifure enough 
for Reading, and from time to time to enjoy this fine Air: Even when you work, you are 
never without your Books on one fide of you; your Kiz onthe other, anda placid Joy in the 

Middle. The Eqnipage of which you (peak, to me is but an empty Pomp ; as to the Table, it 
may be fet out with exquifite Dainties, which at prefent you want: But is that worth your 
charging yourfelf with fo many Cares? If you accept what is offered you, you muft at the fame 
time renounce that calm Joy which you tafte at prefent; and you will be happy, if in the 
prefent Situation of Things, you efcape a fatal Death. 

Te chong then came out and told the Meffenger, that he could not accept of the Honour he 
did him, and that he begged the King would-pitch upon fome body elf to fill that Dignity; he 
then packed up his Furniture, that. he might retire elfewhere with his Wife, and in order 
to be more concealed, he changed his firft Trade into that of a Gardener. . 

Chong cul, the fecond Son of Hyen kong the King of Tfin, left the Kingdom, that he might 
avoid the Artifices of the Concubine Li 4, who had already by her Calumnies ruined his elder 
Brother Shin feng. When he was retiring to the Kingdom. of Zf, he paffed through the State 
of Zax. The King of that Country, far from doing honour to Chong eu/, kept himfelf at a 
Diftance in a retired Place, from whence, thro’ a tranfparent Curtain, he could diftin@ly {ee 
Chong eul and his Retinue, as they paffed along. ‘The Prince was not fingular in his Curiofity, 
for the Ladies of the Place had the fame. One of them, the Wife of Hi fa dr, a great Mar 
in the Kingdom, having feen Chong cul pafs by, and confidered the Afpe&t of thofe who attended 
him, called for her Hufband with fome Earneftnels, and faid to him; This fugitive Prince is fo 
young, that no Judgment can yet be formed of his Charaéter. But his Retinue is compofed 
of achofen Band, Above all, there.are three who feem to me of diftinguithed Merit, and 
they probably are Noblemen of that Kingdom: I.am much deceived, if thefe People don’t find 
the means of eftablifhing the Prince in his Throne,.to which, when he thall arrive, he doubtlefs 
will refent the good or bad Treatment of the States,ithro, which :he pafies, ‘in this his Retreat. 
Our Prince, who ufeshim fo haughtily, will be the firft that feels his Refentment; and in that. 
‘Cafe, you muft be involved in his Misfortune. One of our. vulgar Proverbs fays; If you want 
to know how the Son will turn out, look upon the Father or the Tutor,. Another Proverb fas; 
One may know a great Man by fecing his Attendants, tho’ be does not feehim/iif. By thee Rules 
we may judge, that this fugitive Prince will one Day be a great King;.2nd in a“Condition to re- 
venge the Affronts he now receives, Take my Advice, and pay your Court tohim: 9) ) 

: Fil ki believed his Wife; and having no time to prepate any thing el(e; made''the PHitice a 
Preiint of excellent Wine: And to enhance the Prefent, he placed a Diamond of vaft Value 
upon the Veffel. Chong eu/ received the Wine, and returned to him the Diamond. When ke 
was reftored to his Father's Throne, the firft Enterprize he undertook, was to ravage Z/au, that 
‘he might revenge the Neglect which the Prince.of that Country had (hewn to his Perfon, But 
he took'care to give UE coin Bhd; prohibiting any one not only from doing him any 
Infult, but from even’ paffing. the, aaqindh of his Enclafare.. Every one endeavoured to carry 
what they held deareft, to his Houfa; fonpe their Faghew, fon thar Mothers; and all who fled 
thither were fafe. The Orders of the. King of Zfi,.in: this,\were fo punctually obey’d, that 
there was a public Market at the Gate, where Goods were quietly bought and fold, as in Time 
of Peace. Fi &i gave his Wife the:Honour of the wife Courfe he had taken, and fhe recelved 
great Encomiums. ; : ; 

Shad ngau, while an Infant, one Day,.as he was walking, met a two headed Serpent, which he 
killed and buried. When he returned, home, he went a crying to his Mother. What makes 
you cry Child, faid the Mother? Becqufe, anfwered the Boy, J have heard it fald, that whoever 
{ces a Serpent with two Heads, dies, I happened on.one to. Day, as I was walking abroud, 
What became of the Serpent, faid the Mother? I'killed it, replied the Child ; and leaft any 
onc fhould be fo misfortunate after me, as to. fee the fame Object, I buried it. Don’t cry Child, 
anfwer'd fhe, the Sight of chat Serpent will never kill you: The Motive which made you 
bury it, defeats all the malignant Qualities that were in it, There is no Misfortune but what 
Charity can avert. yen, tho’ raifed far above us, hears and fees all that paffes here below. 
Does not the Shu king fay? “ Whang tyen protects Virtue wherever it is, without Acceptation of 
Perfons,” Do not cry, my Child, you may be eafy; you will live and arrive'at a high Rank: 
In effect, Shu ngau became afterwards one of the firlt Officers of his: Country 77, This Pre- 
digtion which was verify’d in the Event, did great honour to his Mother; and fhe was looked 
upon, as one very well verfed inthe Ways of Tyex. ; By} 2 

Pé tfonz, by his Wit, arrived early at the higheft Pofts in the Court of T/n: 'Butvhe’ datried 
about him a Failing which is dangerous every. where, and {till more dangerous at a Court, than 
cliewhere, - From.an FxcefS of Honefty, he refufed every thing that was advaticed, if he faw 
the leaft Glimpfe of “Falthood in it:. And he did this with fo little Caution, that he frequently 
covercd People with Cohhifion, His Wife, who knew his Failing, was inceffantly exhorting 
him to correct it, Hufband, Said fhe.to him, it is commonly faid, that’ People’ have a natural 
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Inclination for their Prince; even before he does them any good. But itis likewife faid, that atbous Pru. 


Robber hasa natural Averfion for the Perfon he robs, even tho’ that Perfon has done him no 
harm. This proceeds from the People always expeéting Good at the Hand of their Prince, and 
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the Robber is always expecting Harm from the Perfon whom he robs. I conjur * 

this Reflection to yourfelf, and be perfuaded if there are fome who love Honefty heen 
found, there are many more who hate it, becaufe they fear it. Your Honefty is feared at le ft 
by every Man, who is not equally honeft himéelf. You know there are a ereat Number of the : 
And they are fo many Enemies which you have, who will make you fooner or later feel oe 
Effects of their Hatred : You ought to take a little more care of your Behaviour towards them 

Notwithftanding the wife Advices of his Wife, P? tfong matched onat his ordinary Pace One 
Day as he returned from the Palace, he appeared more gay than ufual. I think, faid his Wie to 
him, that I fee in your Face, a Joy and Satisfaétion which I have not before obferved May I 
know the Caufe? To Day, replied Pé t/ong hugging himéfelf, I was at Court with a ereat ne 
Officers of my Rank, The Converiation, in which I had a good Share, lafted for a long time 
and all of them vnanimoufly did me the honour to compare me to the Philofopher Yond “, 

For my Share, anfwered his Wife, I have fometimes heard Perfons who fpeak little, and who de 
every thing in a fimple Maner, compar’d to certain Trees who have but little Beauty but whofe 
Fruits are excellent. I flould love a Comparifon of that Kind much better for you than the one 
you are fo vain of. For as they compare you to Yang ¢/t, Yang t/¢ himfelf may be compared to 
a fair Tree without any Fruit. Yang ¢/, it is faid, fpeaks a great deal, without taking much care 
about what he fays. And this proves very troublefsme to him in its Confequences. In ie 
epee the Comparifon holds juft enough, but I don’t fee any Reafon why you thould be vain 
of it. 

Is not this, anfwered Peé ¢/ong, the fame Tune always thrumm’d over and over again? You 
adapt every thing to your own Notions. Iwant to reclaim you in good earneft; and the Me- 
thod I defign to purfue, is this. I will give an Entertainment here to my Collegues, and be- 
fore the Entertainment, we will enter into a Converfation, You fhall, from your inner Apart- 
ment, hear all that paffes, and you fhall own yourfelf to be in the wrong. With all my 
Heart, faid the Wife, I am iatisfied. The Day was then fixed, and they had a long Converfation 
which was followed by a much longer Entertainment. Pé ¢/ong being, as ufual, full of his SiG 
cefs, after he had feen his Company go away, went to his Wife, that he might have her Opinion 
of the Matter. The Wife faw the Humour her-Hufband was in, and knew that it would be 
in vain to endeavour at that time to difabufe him. She therefore refolved to diflemble and feem- 
ingly toagree with him ; I own indeed, fays fhe, that your Companions efteem you, and give 
you the Preference with Pleafure However, being very firmly perfuaded, that her Hufband had 
every thing to fear from the Enemies he had made, fhe took another Way, without his perceiving 
it, to withdraw him from their Vengeance: And for this Purpofe, took Advantage of the good 
Humour in which fhe had put her Hufband, by feeming to be of his way of thinking. 

After all, adds the, thefe Praifes which they beftow upon you, however fincere they may be, 
ought never to render you blind to the prefent State of Affairs. The Kingdom is threatened 
with great Confufion. Do you take your Meafures fo as not to be ruined in it? You know very 
well that the Royal Family is divided, and that the Divifion encreafes every Day. In fuch 
Junttures as thefe, the fafeft Way is to retire elfewhere without any Noife: But this caf fiever 
be done fo long as you are in Poft. Therefore let the Storm which threatens us, be never fo 
dreadful, we ought to wait for it with Courage, but without being (*) lulled afleep durfelves. 
The Divifion amongft the Princes is fo great, that the worft Part we can adt, is that of join- 
ing with no Party. Chew li isa Prince of great Merit; and he either will get the better, or at 
leaft he will find fome Refourfe. For my Share, if my Advice is taken, you will join 
yourfelf with thefe who are at the Head of his Party, and engage yourfelf with him. 

Pé tfong having muled upon this fon fome time; you are in the Right of it, faid he to his 
Wife. 1n Confequence of this Advice, he united himfelf ftritly with Pi yang, the Head of 
the Party of Chew /i, at the very time that the Enemies of Pé t/oag were about to ruin him by 
a Calumny, which certainly would have coft him his Head. ‘The Divifion in the Royal Fa- 
mily broke out foon after. Pi yang conveyed Chew fj out of the Kingdom: And Pe t/ong 
joining them, fhunned the Blow which he was about to have received, before he was aware, They 
who were acquainted with this Conduét, praifed the Wifdom and Forefight of the Wile of 

Pé tfong. 

sem the King of was one time difcourfing with his Queen, pretty early in the Night, 
they heard a great Noife of Horfes and Chariots, which came from the Eaft: When this Caval- 
cade drew near the Palace, the Noife ceafed all of a fudden, and fometime after began towards 
the Weft. Whence can ihis happen, faid the King by way of difcourfe? Doubtlefs, 
anfwered the Queen, it is Ti pe yi. How do you know that, faid the King, fo as to be pofitive 

of it? 1 know, replied the Queen, that the Rite requircs every Man to alight before the Gate 
of the Palace: And they who carry their Refpect as far as it can be carried, order Matters fo 
with their Retinue, as that they make very little or no Noife, when they pafs by the Gate. 
1 likewife know, that a good Subjeét with Regard to his Prince, like a good Son with Regard to 
his Parents, does not ferve him in Appearance only, but difcharges his Duty when it is dark, as 
well as when it is broad Day. But 1 know none but Ti pe y# in your Kingdom, who has this 
y Exaétnefs: For which Reafon, I affyre you it is he that has pafled. “The King being curious 
: a to 
YO 

(") She thought that if the Prince left the Kingdom, as he tered from the Vengeance of hi: Fnemiss 

afluxily did, her Hufband, by following him, would be fliel- 
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to know the Truth, left the Queen fora Moment, informed himfelf who it was that had patt 
by, and found that it was actually Ti pe yi. 

However, returning to the Room in which the Queen was; Madam, faid he {miling, Iam 
puzled, but you have not hit upon the Matter. The Queen then filling out a Bumper, and pre- 
fenting it to the King, Since | am deceived, faid fhe, you ought to be joyful. Why joyful, faid 
the King? Becaule, anGvered the Queen, only one Ji pe y# hath hitherto appeared in your 
Kingdom: And you have di(covered another as pundtual as he is. On this Account, I with you 
Joy. ‘The Knowledge of this is worth all the Pains you have been at: For upon the Virtue 
of your Officers, depends the Happinefs of your State, This Anfwer at once furprized and 
pleafed the King. He difcovered his Satisfaétion to the Queen, and told her that there was 
indeed no other Ji fe yz. You gueffed right, continued he, for it was he who pafied by. The 
thing took Air, and did honour to the Queen. 

Ling kong, the King of Tf, at firft married Shing ki of the Kingdom of Lé. By her he had yove of Jue 
a Son named Quang, whom he defigned fhould be his Succeffor. Shing At being dead, Ling tice in a 
kong took two Daughters of the Prince of Song; the elder Chong t/?, as his Wife; the younger ‘“4" 
Yong tf, as his Concubine. Yong #/¢ endeavoured to fet afide Quang from the Succeffion, and to 
fubftitute in his Room Ti, the Son of Queeen Chong re, her Sifter. Yong te aétually fucceeded 
in perfuading Ling kong to agree to this Change, but the Queen Chong t/e endeavoured to dif- 
fuade him from it, by reprefenting that it was contrary to Cultom, and that thefe Experiments 
had always fatal Confequences. Quang, faid fhe, is the elder, he is appointed to fucceed, and 
why fhould he be degraded without any Reafon? This is deliberately feeking for Misfortunes. 
If I repent of it, anfwered the King, that is my Bufinefs, Chong te in vain oppoled it after 
this, and was ridiculed, as oppofing the Advancement of her own Son. Ling kong puthed on by 
the intriguing Yong t/e, declared Quang to be degraded from his Rank, appointed Yi to fucceed 
him, and gave him Kau /yew for his Governor. Some time after, when Ling hong fell fick, and 
was at the Point of Death, Kau lyew made foie Steps to prepare the Subjects tor the advancement 
of Yu. but did not meet with the defired Succes, for the Eyes of Ling kong were {carcely clofed, 
when Tfwi fou cut the Throat of Kaz lyew, and placed Quang upon the Throne, It was then 
feen, that the Queen Chong ¢fe was in the Right; and every one praifed her Equity and Wifdom, 

Kong fhing tfe pi, ot the Kingdom of £2, having interr’d his elder Brother, was touched, and 
even wearied out with the Lamentations of his Siftér in Law. Prefenting himfelf before the 
Gate of the Widow's Apartment, with a defign to comfort her, he told her by way of Compli- 
ment, that fhe ought to moderate her Affliction, for he would take care that fhe fhould be again 
happily married. However, he Ict feveral Years pals without’ minding his Promife. The King 
ot Shaving offered to make him one of his Minitters, le confulted with his Sifter in Law, if- he 
fhould accept of it or not. No! anfwered fhe, you ouglit dot.- But why ought I not, replies 
Tf pi? Do youalk why, faid fhe? My Hufband was fearce buried, when you came and told me 
by way of Comfort, That you would marry me,again. This was ridiculoufly unfeafonable, 
and a flagrant Violation af the Rites. My Motirning has been over for feveral Years, and you 
have neither done nor faid any thigg, in order to know my prefent Difpofition. This is not aét- 
ing like a Man of Senfe. Can a Man‘who is capable of thefe Kind of Faults, fuftain with 
Honour, the Poft of a Minifter,? For my Sharé, think be cannot. . 

If you wanted to be married again, anfwered 97 pi, why did you not tell me fo yourfelf? 
A Woman ought never to make thefe Kind of Advances, anfwered the Widow: They upon 
whom fhe depends, ought to make them for het. Befides, what I have faid, does not proceed 
from the Defire I have to a fecond Marriage, for it has always -been my Averfion. It is only to 
make you fenfible, how incapable you are of the Poft that is offered you. A Man, who pretends 
to judge of Colours with his Eyes fhut, muft be deceived. _ Is not this truc? I tell you Sir, the 
Cafes ave parallel. If a Man like you, who does not underftand even the moft common Things 
of Life, thould pretend to be a Minifter of State, he cannot fail to draw down upon himéelf 
the Curfes of Men, and the Chaftifement of yen. Beware of this, and take my Advice, not 
to accept of the Poft. : 

Tje pe did not mind his Sifter in Law, whom he heard only by way of Amufement. He 
accepted of the Poft of Minifter, and before the Year was expired, he died under the Hands 
of an Executioner. When he was dying, he did Juftice to the Zeal and the Wifdom of his 
Sifter in Law, whofe Advice he had looked upon as a Piece of Female Revenge. 

Negay vang, King of Wey, feeing the Hereditary Prince at an Age of having Children, caufed A Widow's 
young Ladies to be fought out, who might be raifed to the Rank of his Wives. Amongft thofe pee 
who were brought to Court, there was one that pleafed Neay vang, who fent the others tothe nou. 
Palace of the Hereditary Prince, and caufed her to enter into hisown. Yw eu), a Lord of the 
Court, told this Faét to his Mother. That is impoffible, faid the, it isa ftrange Diforder. You 
ought to oppofe it ftrenuoufly, Alas! The Kingdom has powerful Enemies, whofe Forces are 
valtly faperior to hers. A perfect Virtue may fupply fome Deficiency in Point of Strength; this 
has frequently happened: But what muft become of a State, whofe Prince is deftitute both of 
Strength and Virtue? The poor Prince does not perceive, for want of Undesftanding, he does 
not perceive the Wrong he does. You, and your Colleagues, ought to make him fenfible of it, 
The Intereft of your Families being joined to the Welfare of the State, you have a double Obli- 
gation upon you, to admonifh him, that you may prevent, as much as lics in your Power, the 
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Confequences of fuch an Injuftice. If others are too cowardly to {peak out, you, my Son, onghe 
not to be wanting in your Duty. Speak out, this isa Duty you owe to the Prince, of wh 
you are a Servant, and to the State of which you area Member. : 7 

Ye cul, animated by his Mother's Words, fought a favourable Opportunity of difecurfine wi; 
the Prince. But before it prefented, he was fent to the Court of Tis upon ee eee 
His Mother fceing that her Son had left the Court, without being able to fpeak with te Prince 
caufed herfelf to be carricd to the Gate of the Palace. There the lifted aloft a Petition as ital 
the Contents of which were, The Widow of Kyo yo has fomewhat at Heart, which troubles 
her, She wants to commmunicate it to bis Majefly. The King ordered the thould be sptecdeed 
to his Prefence. As foon as fhe entered, addreffing herfelf to the King, Sir, faid the, your Sc 
vant has always heard the exact Obfervance ‘of the Rites, effecially of thofe due ee Man is 
Woman, reckoned among thofe things that are of the greate(t Importance to the Good of 
State. Our Sex has commonly more Softne(s than Refolution. Doubtlefs on that Account it . 
that the Rites ordain, that Maidens fhould be early married. Fifteen Years of Age is sa 
mon Time of betrothing, and twenty, of confummating the Marriage, But according to thet 
fame Rites, when a Maiden receives the Prefents that are made her, the is looked upon as the 
Spoufe of him, on whofe Account fhe accepts them. There are certain Cetemonies to be ob 
ferved on this Head; and in all Times, our wifeft Princes have given the Pateern ; Experience, 
having often fhewn us that thereon depends the Happinefs and the Unhappinets of States. 
As much as Zon /bancontributed to eftablith the Hya Dynafty, fo much did Ago di promote ae 
Ruin, We may fay the fame thing of Siz and Tan 47, with Regard to the Shang Dynafty : Ana 
of Tay te and Pau t/e, with Regard to the Chew Dynafty. Yet you, Sir, contrary to the Rites 
take to yourfelf a Wife who was deftined for your Heir; and without remembering slide 
your Kingdom is furrounded with powerful Neigl:bours, and cannot fubfit if the leaft Confiifion 
happen, you yourlelf are introducing a Diforder. 

The King having attentively heard this Remonftrance: I amin the Wrong, faid he: And 
immediately he caufed the Woman he defigned to keep for himfelf, to remove to the Apartment 
where the Wives of the Hereditary Prince were. He gave a confiderable Prefent to this Widow 
who alone had the Courage to admonifh him. And when Yu ex! had returned from executing 
his Commilfion, he advanced him from the Regard he had tohis Mother. Ever after that time 
Ngay vang applied himfelf a great deal more to, and was more exact in, all his Duties. He 
eftablifhed fuch Order in his Houfhold and in his Kingdom, that his Neighbours, tho’ powerful 
and very ill affected towards him, durft never attack him. This Aion did a great deal of ho- 
nour to the virtuous Mother of 2% eui. 

A young Woman of Shin, was promifed toa young Man of Fong. When they were both 
marriageable, the young Man and his Relations came to demand the young Lady, but without 
making the regulated Prefents, or obferving the Ceremonies; {o that the betrothed Spoufe rcfufcd to 
leave her Father’s Houfe, As they were preffing her to get over thefe Formalitics, It is a com- 
mon Saying, anfwered the, That @ good Beginning is of Lnportance in all Undertakings ; and that 
a Fault which at firft appears flight, may have fatal Confequences. What holds true, continucd 
fhe; in every thing, can it prove falfe in Marriage? Were not the Duties betwixt Man and Wife, 
the firft that fubfifted among Mankind? And are they not the moft important of all the Duties of 
civil Life? Befides, the End of Martiage is to jupport Families, and as much as poflible, to perpetu- 
ate the Honours prefcribed by the Rites to our Anceftors, by giving them Pofterity. But it isa 
common and a true Saying, That the Water, whofe Spring is muddy, can never have a clear 
Stream, ThreforeI never fhall marry againft the Rites. A Law-fuit was then commenced, 
and fhe fuffered a great deal, but fhe continued obftinate, in faying, that fhe would rather part 
with her Life, than give her Confent. So fhe lived a Maid all her Life. 

Pei, the Daughter of Swen kong, King of Lé, was promifed to Kong guang, the Prince of 
Song. The time appointed for the Nuptials being come, Kong guang did not himéelf come to 
take away Pe i, and was fatisfied with fending a Nobleman as his Proxy. But Pe refufed to go 
along with him; tho’ at la(t, in Obedience to Her Father and Mother, fhe confented. At the 
End of three Months, the Prince of Song having performed the ufual Ceremonies, of feeing his 
new Spoufe in the Hall of his Anceftors, he wanted to confummate the Marriage. But Pe z sc- 
fufed to allow him, becaufe he had not obferved the Rites in fetching her away. In order to in- 
duce het to confent, hé was obliged to procure a prefling Order from the King her Father, and 
the Queen her Mother, Ten Years after, fhe becamea Widow. In this State of Life, as be- 
fore, fhe preferved always an extreme Attachment to the Rites. 

One Night her Palace being on Fire; Save yourlelf, Madam, cried one, the Fire gains Ground. 
According to the Ritcs, anfwered fhe,a Woman in my Condition, ought not to appear even mn 
her Hall, without two of her Maids of Honour. I wait for them, and then I will remove: 
The one came, but the other did not appear. They cried to the Princefs again, to fay herlelf, 
bat the would npt confent till the laft Extremity: All the Princes of that Age, pfaifed and 
admired her Conftancy. 

A Lady of Song, being matried to a Native of Z/ay, the Hufband was feized with a dange- 
rous Difeate. The,Mother of the Wife, wanted to recal her Daughter home to her. No: an- 
{wer'd the young Lady, I look upon this Accident that has happen’d to my Hufband, as hap- 


pening to my(elf, Befides, it is ufual for a Woman to live and die in the fame Houle where a 
Las 
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has been once placed. I will take care not to remove, for a troublefome Diftemper with which 
my Hufband is unhappily feized. When our Relations are fick, if the Phyficians prefcribe for 
them the Herb Few and the Herb J, we immediately 0 to gather them; and however noxious 
the Smell of thefe Herbs are, we fll our Hands with them, and put them into our Bofom if ic 
is needful, in order to extract from them the Juice: Ought I to do lefs for my Hufband? Every 
one praifed this young Woman; and her Mother made what the faid upon the Herbs Few and 
f, the Subje& of an Ode which the compofed in her Praifes, 

Mong i, the Daughter of Wha, was promifed to Hyau kong, the Prince of Tf. This Prince 
frequently endeavoured to get the Bride home without fo many Ceremonies, but the would never 
confent to this, As Hyaz kong delay’d making the nuptial Prefents, and doing the ufual 
Ceremonies, he was nick-named zbe Chafte, This haftened him to detray the Expences of his 
Nuptials ; and he came according to the Rites, in Perfon, to carry Mong i from the Houfe of her 
Father Wha, Mong i being informed three times, that HHyauw kong was come in Perfon, fuffered 
herfelf to be conducted to her Spoufe’s Houle. When fhe came thither, every thing paffed ac- 
cording to the Rites, and her Delicacy had Reafon to be fatisfed, 

But fome Years after, Hyau hong going to Lyang fye, wanted Mong i to go along with him; 
the Chariot which carried her over-turned, and broke in Pieces, yet Mong ¢ was not wownded. 
Hyau kong immediately fent off one of the beft Chariots in his Equipage, to conduct her back to 
Thi, for fear of fome other Accident happening to her. But this Chariot not being a Womans, 
Mong: would not gointoit; and fpeaking through the Curtain which fhe had drawn up, to the 
Officer, who was fent to her by the King: A Woman of my Rank, faid the, never appears, even 
in a Hall, without her two Maids of Honour. Does fhe pafs from one Apartment into another? 
She muft let the Noife, which fhe makes on purpofe with the Ornaments of her Cloaths, to be 
heard, Tho’ fhe feldom goes abroad ; yet when the does, the Rites prefcribe what fhall be her 
Cloaths, and what her Equipage. “All this is wifely eftablifhed, both for preferving exterior Appear- 
ances, as for keeping the Mind and the Heart upright. But this Chariot that is brought me, is not in 
Order, and I cannot ufe it. To ftay longer here, is ftill worfe, Death is the {peedieft Courle, 
and I will rather die than do any thing againft the Rites. The Officer galloped back, to report 
this Difcourfe tothe King, A fuitable Chariot was immediately fitted up, in which Mong i ree 
turned to T/. 

Chau vang, King of T/#t, going abroad ina Voyage of Pleafure, carried along with him one 
of his Wives, a Daughter of the King of Tj. One Day, as he left her in a pretty agreeable 
little [fland, on the Banks of the great River Kyang, he received News, that the Water had rifen 
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very high, all of a fudden, Upon this, he immediately difpatched fome Lords, to bring the che Rites. 


Princefs from the Place the was then in. Thefe Lords rode in Poft-hafte to the Princefs, to de- 
fire her to make all the hafte fhe could out of the Iland, and to repair to the Place where the 
King was, and whether they had Orders to conduct her. - When the King calls for me, anfwered 
the, he gives his Seal to them whom he fends off. Have you the Seal? The Fear, lea(t the Wa- 
ters fhould overtake you, anfwered they, made us fet out in hafte, and neglect that Precaution, 
Then you muft return, anfwered the, for 1 won't follow you without it. As they reprefented to 
her, that the Rife of the Water was,very fudden, and in all Appearance would be very great; if 
they fhould return for the Seal, it would be impoffible for them to return in time. I fee plainly, 


anfwered fhe, that by following you, I fave my Life; and by.remaining here, I perith, But to- 


pals over a Matter of fuch Importance, that I may efcape Death, would be to fail in Fidelity.and 
Courage at the fame time. It .is much better for me to die, They then fet out in hafte to get 
the Scal; but notwithftanding all the Diligence they ufed, the IMland was laid under Water when 
they returned, and the Princefs, with all her Attendants were drowned. The King regretted her 
mightily, but he yet more praifed her Fidelity and Conftancy. 

Pe hong, King of Tit, being dead, the King of U being informed of the Wifdom, Virtue, and 
Beauty of his Widow, fent off a Nobleman to her with a large Sum, two Diamonds of a vat 
value, and thirty Chariots well equipt, to court her for his Wife. In the Life-time of my 
Spoufe, faid the, while he was ating abroad, I did my beft to regulate the Infide of his Houfe; 
Tlikewife was employed with his other Wives, in the Works that are proper for our Sex, At 
prefent, having loft my Hufband, I defign to pafs the Remainder of the Days that Tyen fhall 
give me, near his Tomb, I know the Value of the Rank which your Mafter offers me: His 
Prefents to invite me, are magnificent, but I cannot accept of the Honour he offers me, without 
rendering myfelf unworthy of it; for it would make me forget my deceafed Hufband, whom I 
want to honour in Death as I ufed to do in Life. The Grief of having loft him, ought to have 
deprived me of Life ; and it is failing in Point of Affection, that I have been able to furvive him : 
T often reproach myfelf for it, but I will take care not to forget my/elf fo far, as to marry ano- 
ther, Carry back your King’s Prefents, and retire yourfelf. The King of U, praifed the Refo- 
lution of this Princefs, and honoured her with the Name of (*) Carn dy, 

Ling vane, the King of Wey, died without leaving Children by the Queen his Wife, but left 
a Son by anether of his Wives of the fecond Order, who was immediately declared King. This 
Promotion made no Alteration in the Mother, who knew how to preferve her:Rank. She ho- 
noured and ferved the Queen Dowager, without in the leaft relaxing in her Cares, And the 
young King, after his Mother's Example, did the fame. At the End of eight-Years, the Queen 
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taking the Mother of this Prince afide, feid to her: Lam charmed, both with the M: i 
which you treat me, and the Care with which you inculcate on the Prince your Son het z 
Sentiments: Perhaps I have been in the Wrong to admit of your Services fo long. ieattie 
now time to return you Thanks. Your Son is on the Throne; and it is not canvenient 1} 
the Mother of a King fhould ferve in the Quality of a fecond Wife. - lam a Widow Wi h bs 
Children. It is enough for me, if I am fuffered to pafs the Remainder of ray Days quictl oe 
Iam pofitively refolved to quit this Apartment of Honour, to yeild it to you, and lee We 
ne but at certain aes that Imay have the Happinefs to fee you. ; oe 
vat are you telling me, an{wered the Mother of the young King? Gi 
that you have not thought well of the Affair; the King see Souk, aa ae wae ays 
Misfortune to die young: A hard Fate for a Prince! He was not fo happy as to have a Son b ha 
Wife ; he had only one by me, who was but his Servant: This was another Matter of Grief 
him when he was dying. What! would you give him a third after his Death by degradin hie 
Wite, to honour his Servant? Do you refle& upon this ? It isa common and a true Sa iv ae 
the Zeal of a good Subjeét, and the Piety of a dutiful Son, ought never to relax with the se 
ber of Years, It is as little allowable for me to be weary of the Rank which I hold with Re 
gard tp you. It is my Duty to honour and to ferve you. If there is any Honour in havin fee 
a Succeffor to your Hufband, this Honour cannot free me from what I owe you, as his Witt 7 
Do not let us talk more, anfwers the Queen, of what you and I were under the late Kin : m 

Hufband. His, and your Son, is now upon the Throne: Therefore, notwithftanding the Ean. 
nefs with which you offer to pay me Honours and Services, I cannot accept of them, without 


at leatt, it ig 


The Concubine made no Reply: But going to the King her Son, Sir, faid the, I have always 
heard, that a wife Man ought never to fuffer any thing that is irregular: Regularity, in my Opi. 
nion, partly confifts, in maintaining the ancient Rites, fo as that every one may keep their pro 
Rank. Yet the Queen Confort of your Father, wants to quit her own Apartment, and ares 
me to take upon me the Rank which fhe holds at Court. This is prefling me to act irregularly : 
But I will rather die than do it: And as TI fee the Queen cannot be moved by my Remon- 
ftrances, I will move her by my Death. When fhe had fpoken: thus, fhe put herfelf in a Pof- 
ture to give herfelf a mortal Blow, but fhe was prevented. The King then diffolving into Tears 
endeavoured to appeafe her, but fhe would not confent to live, till the Queen, being informed of 


-her Refolution, promifed her, but with regret, to preferve her own Rank, and to allow her to 


ferve and honour her, as formerly, All the World was furprized and charmed, to fee how for- 
ward thefe two Women were to pay a mutual Deference, the one to the other. This deferves 
the Name of Wifdom, and of a Virtue worthy the Encomiums of all Ages, 

A young Lady of fingular Beauty, and of approved Merit, loft her Hufband when the was 
very young. The richeft Men in the Kingdom courted her very earneftly, but all in vain, 
The King himfelf hearing of her Virtue and Beauty, courted her in form, and fent to her a 
great Officer, with the‘ordinary Prefents. Her Anfwer was as follows: My Hufband, tis true, 
foon left me a Widow, but I never will have another. Ihave withed to have followed him, but 
he has left me a Son whom I muft educate. Many have courted me, but all in vain ; and when 
I thought myfelf delivered from their Importunities, the King himfelf renews them. _Is it poffible 
ftill to doubt, whether I will forget my deceafed Hufband, fo far as to take another, and to“facri- 
fife my Duty toa fplendid Fortune? I want to prove in good earneft, that I am not capable of 
fo much Meannels, and to undeceive every one, who does not know my Sentiments upon this 
Head. 

After the had fpoken in this Manner, fhe took a Mirror in one Hand, and a Razor in the other, 
and cut off her own Nofe. Now, fays the, I am punifhed, for having fuffered fo many People 
to doubt of my Refolution.’ Carry this Anfwer to the King, That if I do not put myfelf to 
JQeath, it is becaufe I have not Courage to leave my Son at fo tenderan Age. What I have done, 
is fufficient. It was doubtlefs for my Beauty, that the King courted me. ‘Tell him, that my 
Face is now only the Figure of Deformity and Uglinefs, and then he will eafily defift. The 
Officer related to the King what he had feen, The Prince praifed the Refolution of the young 
Widow, gave her the Title of Kas ding, and decreed her other Honours. 

A young Officer of Chin, married a Girl of fixteen Years of Age; but a War fuddenly 
breaking out foon after, he was obliged to ferve in the Campaign. Before he left his Wife, he 
faid to Ker: It is uncertain whether I thall live or die. How can I be fure that I fhall efcape the 
Dangers of this War? I leave you my Mother in Law, who has no other Child but me; in 
cafe I die, what thall become of her? Do you promife me, that you will-take care of her? 
Yes, anfwers the Wife, I do promife. 

The Officer having aétually died in the War, the young Widow took very great care of her 
Mother in Law, working Night and Day with her own Hands, that the might want for nothing. 
The three Years of Mourning being over, as fhe was young and childlefs, her Father and Mo- 
ther wanted to bring her back to their Honfe, that they might marry her a fecond Time, but 
fhe rejected the Propofal with great Refolution. Faithfulnefs and Juftice, faid fhe to them, are 
our principal Duties; when you married me, you yourfelves recommended nothing to me, fo 
much as Affection and Obedience to my Hufband. But you know that.that dear Man when he 


went to the War, where he loft his Life, expref'd to me the Uneafinefs his Piety gave him, lee 
; Regar 
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Regard to what fhould become of his Mother in cafe the loft him ; and afke i 

mile him to take care of her. This 1 promifed; but befides my promife, vente i are 
bent on a Daughter in Law, to ferve her Mother in Law. My Hufband’s Death, far fon freeing 
me from this Duty, puts me under frefh Obligations to perform it. Not to difcharge it would ren- 
der me guilty of Unfaithfulnefs and Injuftice, my deareft Hufband will pafs for an undutiful 
Son, who had negleéted to provide effectually for the Support of his Mother, and who lighd 
ile to a faithful Wife. Let me die rather than expofe my Hufband or my (clf to hcl Re 
proaches, 

The Father and the Mother, feeing the Daughter refolute, fpoke no more of marrying her a 
fecond Time. ‘The Mother in Law liv'd 28 Years longer, the fupplying her Neceffities, and diligently 
ferving her, to herlaft Breath. And after her Death, the paid her the latt Duties, and omitted 
nothing with Regard to the afpointed Ceremonies. The Conftancy, Faithfulnefs, and Diligence 
of this Widow in ferving her Mother in Law, procured hera great deal of Efteem. The Maviftrate 
ot Whay yang related them at Court, and the then reigning Emperor, fent her forty Bounds 
Weight of Gold, gave her the Title of (*) Hyaw fi, and decreed her other Honours, 

Vi vong King of Li, having gone to pay his Homages to the Emperor Swen gang, caufed his 
eldeft Son Ko, and his fecond Son Hy, to attend him. Swen vang had no great Notion of the 
elder of thefe two Brothers, but took a great liking forthe younger, fo that he eppointed him 
Succeffor to the King his Father, In effect, when Vi hong died, Hi mounted his Throne, and 
reigned under the Name of I/ong. He had a Son who was afterwards King, and named Hyau 
dong, but his Name in his infancy was Ching. This Child being yet in his Cradle, Pé yu the 
Son of (a) Ka, formed a Faétion in the Kingdom, kill’d his Uncle Z 4ong who was then reigning, 
caufed himfelf be proclaimed King by his Party, and broke into the Palace; that he might dit. 
patch the little Ching, 
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At the firt Noite of this Affaule, the Governefs of the young Prince ftript him of his Cloaths, a Loyal 


and put them upon her own Child, whom fhe laid in the Royal Cradle. The Rebels kill’d Nurie. 


this Child, and being perfwaded that it was Prince Ching, neglected the Reft, fo that the Go- 
vernefs efcaped with the young Prince in her Arms. She fcarce got out of the Palace when the 
met one of the great Lords of the Kingdom ; who was Uncle by the Mother's fide to the young 
Prince. Governels, faid this Lord to her a-part, is my Nephew Ching dead? No! Sir, faid the, 
here he is, I have put my own Son into the Prince’s Cradle, and they have Murdered the One 
inftead of the Other, This Nobleman then gave the Governefs an Oppurtunity to efcape fafely 
with the Prince: He remained concealed for eleven Years ; at the.end of which, all the great 
Men of Lx unamimoufly addreft the Emperor that Pé yd fhould be put to Death ; and the young 
Prince raifed to the Throne of his Father. The Emperor's Confent. being obtained Ching was 
acknowleged King of L# When his Acceffion to the Throne was celebrated, the Governefs, 
who had faved his Life at the expence of her own Blood, was not forgotten, 


. After Ching vang King of T/é had mounted the Throne, he placed himfelf upon an Emi- a Moder 
nence, where he might fee all the Women who were appointed to Lodge in his Palace pats by, young Lady. 


Every one raifed their Eyes to him, fome more, and fome lefs boldly, that they might look at 
the Prince as they paffed. One.Woman named 7/2 vi, always keept her Eyes upon the Ground 
and modeftly paffed by without giving the leaft fign of Curiofity or Uneafinels, Ching vang be- 
ing ftruck with this Modefty, and wanting to amufe himéelf. a little; Young Beauty, whogre 
paffing by, faid he, I beg vou would give me one Glance. -I/e vf did not feem to hear him but 
went on, her Eyes being ftill fix'd on the Ground : Qhing vang would not reft here; One Glance, 
faid he, and I will make you my Wife; but Tjé vii never raifed her Eyes. The Prince added, that 
he would give her a certain Sum of Money, and raife her Family,. His Promifes never moved 
her: At latt Chang vang came down from the Eminence, that he might approach and talk more 
conveniently to her. What, faid he, I offer to make you my Wile, together with other Ad- 
vantages, if you will look at me as you go by, yet you obftinately refufe todo it. Do you 
then put fo high a Price upon your Looks. 

Great Sir, anfwer'd T/é vd gravely, Bathfulnefs and Modefty are the Ornaments of our Sex ; 
I thought it was againft Decency, and againft my Duty, to raife my Eyes to look at you on the 
Jiminence whereon you was placed. This at firft made me keep my Eyes on the Ground : If 
1 had raifed them afterwards on the magnificent Promifes you were pleafed to make me, J then 
had a¢ted from Ambition and Intereft, and facrififed my Duty to thefe two Paflions, and thereby 
render’d myfelf unworthy the Honour you did me. Thefe are my Excufes, and the Motives of 
my Conduét, Ching vang, being charmed with her Anfwer, took her for his Wite. 

Tf declared War againft Li. The Army of Tf encamping onthe Frontiers of Li, the 
Centinels faw a Woman, who was holding one Child in her Arms, and dragging another after 
her by the Hand, flying towards the Mountains. Some Soldiers running after her, fhe quitted 
the Child the was carrying, took up the other and redoubled her Pace. The Child whom the 
had quitted, followed at a Diftance, and cried {0 pitifully that it was enough to melt the Hearts 
of the Soldiers; the Woman however fled without once looking back. The General of the 
Army of J/i who was hard by, afk’d the Child, whom they took up, if the Woman who fled 
was his Mother. The Child anfwer'd that fhe was. They then afk’d, if the Child whom the 
Mother carry’d away was his elder or younger Brother. The Child reply’d that he was no 

, Brother 

(°) Hyau filial Piety. Fita Woman who is, or has been Marricd. (a) Te is Kia inthe Frencis, 
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A generous 
Mother, 


A Murder 


Prudendy 
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Brother of his. The General's Curiofity was raifed ; and he ordered two Horfemen 
after the Woman full Speed, and to bring her back, which was immediately done. 

When fhe came up; Whofe is that Child, faid the General to her, whom you carry in 
Arms ; and whole is the Child whom you dropt when you fled? The Child I carr y Bateaen 
fhe, is the Child of my elder Brother, and the Child I left behind me is my own Son 3 fin hi : 
myfelf clofely purfued and defpairing to be able to fave both, I quitted my own Child ; ik wi 
fid the Gencral, can any thing be dearer to aMother than her own Child? Did you tite: aie 
own, to fave your Brother’s Son. My Lord, anfwer'd the Woman, I thought it ae ao 
to facrifife my Tendernefs, and my private Intereft, to the common good of my Famil a : 
following another Courfe, I had efcaped from your Soldiers, and faved my Son, by uate t y 
Brother’s Child, I muft have been look’d upon as an interefted Perfon: And then adieu . 
Reputation, Our Prince and all his Subjeéts have a mortal Hatred of all Self-intereft i 

Upon this Anfwer ; the General caufed the Van of his Army, which was then aeivaneine 
to halt: told the Woman that fhe might return Home with her Son and her Nephew; and 
immediatly difpatched an Otticer to the Court of 7/i, with this’ Letter to his Prince. ech 
~ “ Your Majefty has committed to me the Conqueft of Li: But I take the Liberty, to re 
“t prefent to you, before I engage my ‘elf farther in that Enterprize: ‘That it is not time to under. 
* take it. Even the Country-women of this Kingdorn know and obferve the Maxim of fois 
* filing all private Intereft to the publick Good ; what kind of Men therefore mutt the ean 
“ Men of the Kingdom, and the Officers of War, be? The Officer whom I fend with thie 
« will relate to your Majefty an Adventure which proves what I had the Honour to write to 
«© you.” : 

Upon this Letter and the Recital of the Story, an Order came for the Army to retire. The 
King of Lé being imformed of what paft, made handfome Prefents to this Woman, and ene 
her the Surname of (*) Iney. The Chinefe Hiftorian has here the following Exclamation; Be- 
hold the force of perfect Difintereftednefs, it having faved, by means of a Country Welnan.a 
whole Kingdom. : 

Under the Reign of Sweng vang, as the Horfe Guards were fcouring the Country, they met 
with the Body of a Man newly flain, and at fome Paces from the Body, two Brothers, whom 
they took to be the Authors of the Murder. The A ffair coming to be examined into, it was 
found that the Deceafed had receiv'd but one Wound; from whence they concluded, that he had 
not been ftruck at all by one of the two Brothers. The Queftion then was, which of them had 
given him his mortal Wound. ‘This was a difficult Point to clear up; for the elder Brother faid 
’Twas I, The younger on the contrary mantained, that his elder Brother was innocent, and that 
he alone was Guilty. The inferior Tribunals carried the Affair before the Minifter who made 
his Report to the Emperor, * , 

To fet both free, faid the Prince, would be to pardon the Murderer and to countenance a Crime, 
To condemn them both to Death, would be againft the Law, fince it appears from the Wound 
that one of them is innocent: A Thought is come into my head ; their Mother muft know them 
better than any body elfe. One of them muft die, but which of them, is the Queftion. This 
is the Point, for which we muft have recourfe to their Mother. The Minifter having caufed the 
Mother to be called ; One of your Sons, faid he, has killed a Man and his Guilt muft be expiated 
by dis Death ; cach of them excufes his Brother and takes the Crime upon himfelf. The Affair 
has been brought before the Prince, who has pronounced Sentence of Death againft onc of 
them, but has referred it to you which of the two thall die. 

The poor Woman diffolving into Tears; If there is a Neceffity, fays fhe, that one of them 
mutt die, let it be the younger. The Minifter having caufed her to put her anfwer in Writing, did 
not fail to teftify his Surprize how fhe came to prefer the elder; contrary to the ufual Cuftom of 
Women, who generally love their youngeft Children beft. He therefore told her that he was 
curious to know why fhe behaved in that Manner. i 

My Lord an{wered the, of thefe two Brothers, the younger only is my Son, the elder being 
of a former Wife; but I promifed to my deceafed Hufband, that I would look upon him as my 
own Son, and hitherto I have been as good as my Word. But to fave the younger and not the 
elder would be to break that Word ; and to liften only to the Dictates of interefted Tendernefs. 
The Choice I have made, tho’ I think it isa right one, has coft me dear, Thefe laft Words 
were interrupted with Sighs and Sobs. The Minifter himfelf could fcarce refrain from Tears, 
and went away to make his Report to the King, who, in Confideration of the Mother, whofe 
Virtue and generous Difintereftednefs he highly praifed, pardoned both the Brothers. 

One of the Country Literati having a Poft at Court, left his Wife at home. A Neighbour 
of his laid hold on this Occafion to enter into a Criminal Correfpondence with her; but 


to gallop 


a 


prevented bY LE nowing that her Hufband was expected every Hour back, he feem'd to fear leaft the Intrigue 


a ferving 


Maid. 


fhould be difcovered at his Return, and he exprefs his Refentment by fome fatal Blow. 1 will 
take care of that, anfwer'd the Wife, for I defign to prepare a poifoned Wine, of which I will 
make him drink, The Hufband returned ina few Days, and his Wife talked to him thus. 
You have been much fatigued, and you muft reft yourfelf, I have got (ome Wine for you, there 
is not much of it, but it isexcellent in itskind. Bring that Flaggon, continued fhe to her Maid, 
and let my Hufband tafte a little of that Wine. The Servant was much puzzled what to _ i 

ne 


(*) J, fignifies Difintereftednefs, adifinterefted Perfon; Ney, the generous Sifter. 
youngeit Siiter, as if we fhould fay, a difinterefled Silter, or 
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the knew that the Wine was poifoned, fhe had not the Heart to difpatch her Mafter, nor would 
the difcover her Miftre(s's Crime. At laft the fell on an Expedient which was, to let the Flag- 
gon fall on purpofe, and the Wine to run about the Floor. Her Mafter who was naturally pal- 
fionate and ignorant of the Service fhe had done him, ufed her very ill feveral Days after; and her 
Miftrefs, fearing leaft the fhould difcover her, found several Pretexts to beat her cruelly, defigning 
to kill her, by her Blows. 

While all this was doing, the Hufband being inform’d by one of his Brothers, about his Wife’s 
Conduét, and the Poifon which the was faid to have prepared for him, began to reflect upon 
what pafs'd in his Houle, when he returned home, and to look on it as a ftrong Proof of the 
Truth of the Information. He caufed his Wife to be beaten to Death with thofe very Rods, 
which fhe had employ’d to murder her Maid. He then afk’d the Girl why the had not dif 
covered the Truth rather than to fuffer her felf to be ufed foill. I took care not to do that, 
anfwer'd fhe, for thereby my MiftrefS muft have loft both her Life and her Charaéter, andI 
chofe todie my {elf rather than that fhould happen. Her Mafter, partly from Efteem and partly 
out of Gratitude for having faved his Life, wanted to take her for his Wife, but the would not 
confent. My Miftrefs dy’d thamefully, faid the, and I ought not to furvive her ; how dare I 
prefume to take her Place? No! I will rather kill myfelf. He Mafter was then fatisfied with 
making her confiderable Prefents, and endeavouring to marry her agreeably. When the Thing 
was known in the Neighbourhood, a great Number courted her for Marriage. 

Arich Man named Chu yay having loft his Wife, who left him only a Daughter very young, A generous 
married again. Having fome very fine Pearls, he gave them to his fecond Wife, who made Conteh be- 
them into Bracelets, and fix Years after Chw yay dy’din a ftrange Country. His Wife in the Excefs Tighe 
of her Grief and Lamentation, threw afide her Bracelets of Pearls, which a young Girl anda Mo- 
of nine Years of Age, her Daughter by a former Hufhand, took up from the Ground, and with- thet in Law. 
out any bodies Knowledge put them into a Box, in which her Mother kept her looking Glafs, 
and other little Affairs which fhe did not ufe during the time of her Mourning. When her 
Brothers and other Friends heard of her Hufband’s Death, tiey vificed the Widow, and then 
they were all to fet out in fearch of the Body of the Deceas'd ; that they might carry it to the 
Burying-place of his Anceftors. When they were on their Journey, they came toa Cuftom- 
Houfe, where it was Death to évery Perfon in whofe Poffeffion any Pearls fhould be found, The 
Box [which it feems the Widow had carried a long with her} being fearch’d, the Pearl Bracclets 
were found in it. ‘The Crime is evident, faid the Officer of the Cuftoms, we muft now know 
who is the Criminal. (*) Zi being afraid for her Mother in Law to whom the Box belonged, 
addreffing her felf to the Otficer, It is I, faid fhe, who ought to be punifhed, you need eek for 
no other Criminal. How can that be, faid the Officer who was obliged to make a verbal Tryal 
of it. When my Father dy'd, anfwer'd T/i, my Mother in Law threw the Bracelets away, and I 
thinking they were of Value, gathered them up and put them into this Box without her Know- 
ledge. The Declaration of Z/z was reported to the Mother in Law, who immediately came 
running to know how Matters ftood. Yes, my Mother, faid the Girl, you threw away thefe 
Bracelets, and with your Knowledge, I gathered them up and put them into this Box. ‘They 
are now fiezed at this Cuftom-houfe, for which Crime the Law infliéts the Pains of Death, and 
T ought to fuffer. Tit was fo confident in what fhe afferted, that her Mother in Law almoft be- 
liev'd the fpoke the Truth. . 

However, thro’ Tendernef§ and Compaffion, fhe interupted the Officer who had taken the 
Evidence of T/it. Sir, faid fhe, 1 beg you would hear me ; My Daughter is not guilty, and you 
are not to regard what fhe fays. ‘The Bracelets belong to me, and not to her: When my Hof- 
band died, I put them into this Box: Grief, Cares, and Fatigues, made me forget where they 
were, fo that Iam guilty, and ought to be pumifhed. No, anfwered the Daughter refolutely, it 
was I who locked up the Bracelets: It was I, replied the Mother; my Daughter fpeaks only thus 
out of Affection for me, and to fave me at the Expence of her own Life. My Lord, anfwered 
the Girl, My Mother, out of Compaffiion for me, has taken upon herfelf a Crime, of which fhe 
is not guilty, and expofes her own, to fave my Life. In fhort, neither being able to vanquifh the 
other in this generous Combat, they embraced one another mutually, endeavouring to get the 
better by their Sighs and Tears, All the Relations were in Tears at this Sight, the moft indiffe- 
rent Spectators could not forbear weeping, and even the Commiffary of the Cuftom-Houee, let 
the Papers drop from his Hands. : ; 

The Prefident of this Tribunal himfelf faid weeping, Behold, an amiable Generofity of 
a Mother and a Daughter. Their Difpute is which fhall die. As for me, I will fuffer Death 
myfelf, if there is Occafion, rather than condemn either the one or the other. He then threw 
the Pearls on the Ground, fent off the whole Company, and ranked this Crime among thofe 
whofe Authors are unknown. The Company held on in their Journey; and fome time after it 
was known, that the Girl of nine Years of Age had locked up the Pearls, without any one’s 
Knowledge, Thereby the generous Affection of the T/#, and her Mother in Law, was the more 
valued. 

The above Examples are tranflated from an ancient Collection, whofe Author lived 2000 


Years ago. 


(°) This was the Name of the young Girl, who was then thirteen Years of Age. 
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‘If we were to perufe the particular Hiftories of their Cities, we might'find many more ; for, 
as I have mentioned elfewhere, the Cuftom in Ching, is for each City to print the Hiftory and 
Annals of its own Diftridt. 

Thefe Hiftories are divided into different Chapters, according to their different Contents. The 
firft exhibits a Map of the Place, with its Situation after their Fafhion; another enumerates the 
Commodities produced by their Country: And a third, points out the Tribute that is paced to 
the Emperor. The fourth, the Number of Families it contains. The fifth, the ancient Monu- 
ments, if there are any fuch, in the Diftri€t: And the laft Chapters, the illuftrious Men or Wo- 
men, diftinguifhed by their extraordinary Merit, or any fhining Inftance of Virtue, 

The great Number of thefe pretended Heroines, which they mention, are young Widows, 
who put themfelves to Death to avoid a fecond Marriage, to whom they were to be forced. 

We likewiie fee Examples of many others, who were diftinguithed by their filial Piety, by 
their Modefty, and by the Conftancy with which they fuffered Death even in the Flames, rather 
than to run the leaft Rifque of being difhonoured. 

As all we propofe, in relating thefe different Hiftories, is to give the Reader a Knowledge of 
the Manner and Learning of the Chinefe Nation, and of the Heroifm attributed to the Fair Sex, 
we thought it beft to confine ourfelves to thefe few Examples, and the rather fo, becaufe in the 
Books which we have mentioned, the Stories are much of the fame kind, and generally told in a 
dry tedious Manner. : 





Of 





OF THE : 


RELIGION 


OF THE 


CHINES E 


HERE are three principal Seéts in the Empire of Ghina: 1. The Se& of the Three Reli- 
Learned, who follow the Doétrine of the anticnt Books, and look upon Confucius Fre Chinefie 
as their Mafter: 2. That of rhe Difciples of Lan kyun, which is nothing but a Mix- 
ture of Extrayagances and Impicties: And 3. That of Idolaters, who worfhip a God called ' 
fa or Foé, whofe Opinions were brought from the Iudies into China, about 32 Years after 
the Crucifixion of Ghrift. 2,5 
Of thefe Scéts, the fitft only make-Profeffion of a regular Study, in order to advance them- 
felves to the Degrees and Dignitics of the Empire, by means of Merit, Wit, and Learning, 
proper for the Conduét of Life, and the Government of the Empire. , 
The fecond has degenerated into a kind of Magic and Enchantment; for the Difciples of 
this Se& pretend to the Art of making Gold, and’ of rendering Perfons immortal. 
Tne third is nothing but a Heap of Fables and Superftitions, derived from the Indians, and 
maintained by the Bonzas, who deceive the People under a falfe Appearance of Piety: They 
have introduced the Belief of the Metempfycofis, or Tranfmigration of Souls from one Body 
to another, which they promife fhall be more or lefs for their Advantage in proportion to the 
Liberality that is fhewn to themfelves. 
That T may give fome Information concerning thefe different Seéts, I fhall follow the Order 
of Time in which they took their Rife, and obferve their Progrefs fucceflively amongft the 
People. In doing which, I fhall relate nothing but what is taken from the Ghinefe Hiftory, 
or the Memoirs of Perfons of Judgment and Sincerity, who are well verfed in the Tanguage 
and Learning of China, where they have {pent moft Part of their Lives. Nor fhall I a& any 
other Part than merely that of an Hiftorian, who confines himfelf to plain Fa&s,; without 
entering into Difcuffions, which have already afforded Matter for fo many Volumes, and oc- 
cafioned Divifions, the Confequences whereof haye been too fatal to the Propagation of the 
{ Romifo | Faith in this yaft Empire. 


Of the Worthip of the Antient Chinefe. 


‘T isa common Opinion, and_univerfally received, amongft thofe who have fearched after Origin of the 
the Original of this antient Empire,:that the Sons of Noah having difperfed themfelves Religion, 
over the Eaftern Parts of Afia, fome of his Defccndants penctrated into China, about 200 
Years after the Deluge, and there founded this vaft Monarchy; that thefe firft Planters, in- 
ftruded by a Tradition fo nearly handed, concerning the Grandeur and Power of the Su- 
preme Being, taught their Children, and through them their numerous Pofterity, to er 
an 
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and honour the Sovereizn Lord of the Univerfe, and to live according nciple: 

: the Law. of Nature, cngraven in their Hearts.” ee oe Ene Snes Ge 
Chine Ca- OF this, we find Traces in thofe antient and valuable Books, which the Ghivefe call, by wa 
Hg of Eminence, Zhe five lolumes; being the Canonical, or Claflical Books of the highett Rank 

which they look upon as the Source of all their Science and Morality. ° hai 

However, thofe Books are not profeffed Treaties of Religion purpofely made to inftrud th 
People ; for they only contain Part of their Hittory. The Authors do not attempt to pro . 
what they advance, but only draw natural Confequences from Principles already allowed phe 
fidering thofe Opinions as fundamental Truths, on which all the reft are built Fer Mii 
Reaion, ‘by the Doctrine contained in thefe Books, we are bett able to difcover the Sy ften : fs 
Religion -among the Chinefe, and what was the real Object of their Worlhip. ore 

Their Drift Upon a gencral View it appears, that the Drift of thete Claffical Books was to an Pea 
political. and: Tranquillity in the State, by a Regulation of Manners, and an exa& Obedience to "the 
Laws: And that to artain this End, the antient Chinefe judged two Things nceeharg to bbe 
obferyed; viz. The Duties of Religion, and the Rules of ‘good Government. ; m 
Chine . The chief Object of their Worfhip was the Supreme Being, the Lord and Sovercign Principle 
worlne of all Things; whom they adored under the Name cither of Shang 77, that is Supreme Exsperor, 
en OF LY EM, which with the Chinefe fignifies the fame Thing: Zyev, fay the Interpreters the 
ane that prefides in Heaven, becaiufe Heaven is the moft excellent Work procined by this ffl 
wufe. It is taken alfo for the m.atcrial Heavens; the Senfe being to be determined b on 
Sabje& to which it is applied : The Ghinefe fay, that the Father is the Tvez of the Fail ; 
the Viceroy, the Zyen of the Province; and the Emperor, the Zyex of the Kingdom Rs 2 
They likewife honoured, but with a fubordinate Worfhip, inferior Spirits, depending on the 
Supreme Being; which, according to them, prefide over Cities, Rivers, Mountains, €5c. 

If from the Beginning of the Monarchy they applied themfelves to Aftronomy, their View 
in obferving the Stars was only to be acquainted with their Motions, and to account for the Ap- 
pearances of the vifible 7yev, or Heaven. We do not find that in thofe early Times hey 
endeavour'd to get a thorough Knowledge of the Courfe and Secrets of Nature: Such over 
curious Enquiries have been exprefsly forbidden, for fear.of.giving Rife in fo volatile and 
active a People to dangerous Opinions, and fuch Syftems as would be inconfiftent with the 
Repote of the Government, and the public Tranquillity. 

Bafs of their As for their Politics, which confifted in maintaining Regularity and Purity of Manners 
Polis. they reduced them to this fimple Maxim: That thofe who command foould imitate the 
Condit’ of Tyen, by treating their Inferiors as their Children; and thofe who obey, ought 
to look upon their Sypeviors as their Fathers. 
isis. But did they regard this Shang ti, or Tyen, who was the Object of their Worthip, as 
Tien, kean aM Intelligent Being, as the Lord and Creator of Heaven, Earth, and all Things? Is it not 
intel'igen: likely, that their Vows and Homage were addreffed to the vifible material Heaven; os, at 
Being. leaft, to a Celeftial Virtue, void of Underftanding, and infeparable from Heaven ittelf? But 
this I fhall leave to the Judgment of the Reader, and content mytelf with relating tome 
_ Paffages from the Claffical Books. , 
Aceountof _, Jt appears, particularly from one of their Canonical Books, called Shu fing, That this Zyvv, 
Gyenand his this firft Being, the Obje& of Public Worfhip, is the Principle of all Things; the Father of 
Pree the People, folely Independant, Almighty, who knows the moft hidden Things, even the 
vee ¢ S/'Secrets of the Heart, that he watches over the Government of the Univerfe, fo that no 
Event happens but by his Orders; that. he is holy, without Partialiry, and is affe-l.d only 
with the Virtue of Mankind; fuperlatively Juft, punithing Wickednels in the moft fignal 
Manter, even in Kings, whom he depofeth, fetting up others in their ‘Room, according to 
his Will and Pleafure: That public Calamitics are the Warnings which he gives for the Re- 
formation of Manners, which Calamities are followed by A@s of Mercy and Goodnefs; as 
. for Inftance, when a furious Storm has made Havock with the Harveft and the Trees, imme- 
diately after, an illuftrious Innocent, fome Prince Chew korg, is recalled from Banithment, 
“juftified againft Slander, ,and reftored to his former Dignity. 
The World . read in the aforefaid Book the folemn Vows which*they make to the Supreme Being, 
not governed. for obtaining Rain after a tedious Drought; or for the Recovery of a worthy Emperor, whofe 
by Chance, Life is defpaired of: Which Vows, as the Hiftory relates, are generally heard. Tis there alfo 
Prone! acknowledged that when an impious Emperor has been ftruck with Lightning, it is not the 
mere Effect of Chance, but che yifible Punifhment of Heaven, and altogether extraordinary 
' with regard to the Circumftance. 
The Variety of Events are not only attributed to Tyen at the Time they happen; they 
fpeak of them not only on fuch Occafions when Vice is fuppreffed and punifhed, but fappote that 
- there will come a Day of Punifhment, which is denounced even while the Wicked glory in their 
Profperity. It appears from the Difcourfes of the firft Sages of the Nation; that their Minds 
were influenced by the Perfuafion (whether true or falfe it matters not). that Tyen, by Predi 
“gies or extraordinary Appearances, gives Notice of approaching Miferics, wherewith the 
State is threatened, that Men may reform their Manners, as the fureft Way to’ appeafe the 
impending Wrath of Heaven. : 

It is reported of the Emperor Ghew, that he rejected all the good Thoughts infpired by Tyen, 

that he made no Account of the Prodigies, by which Zyen gaye him Notice of his Ruin, et 
‘ 1 
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did not reform his Life: And when Mention is made of the Emperor Kyé, they fay; If he had 
changed his Conduct after the Calaiities fent from on high, Heaven would not have deprived 
him ofthe Empire, . 

_ Icis there recorded, that two great Emperors, who were the Founders of two powerful Dynaf- This Princi- 
tics, and admired by Pofterity for their rare Virtues, had a great Confli& in their own Minds, ee ee 
when it was propofed to them to afcend the Throne. On the one Side they were follicited by the purlued. 
Grandees of the Empire, as well as by the People ; and perhaps even by the fecret Motions of 
Ambition, hard to be diftinguithed from thofe of a more plaufible Kind: On the other Side, they Inftance. 
were with-held by the Duty and Fidelity which a Subje€t owes to his Prince, notwithftanding he : 
may be very much, and that defervedly, hated. 

This inward Confli& and Uncertainty that difturbed theirs Minds, proceeded from the Fear of 
difpleafing Shang si, either by taking up Arms, as they were urged, or by refufing to take them up, 
in order to free the People from the Oppreffion under which they groaned, and put a Stop to an 
Tnundation of Crimes: By this Proceeding, they acknowledged their Dependance to be ona Mat- 
ter who forbids Difloyalty, hates Tyranny, loves the People as a Father, and proteéts the Oppreffed. 

Almoft every Page of the Canonical Buoks, and efpecially the Shu ding, continues to inculcate 
this juft Dread, as the moft proper Curb for the Paflions, and the moft effeétual Remedy againft 
Vice, There likewife we fee what Idea thefe Princes had formed of the Juftice, Holinefs, and 
Goodnefs of the Supreme Lord. In the Times of public Calamities, they were not fatisfied with 
only addrefling their Vows to Tyen, and offering Sacrifices, but they applied themfelves carefully to 
inquire into their moft minute and {ecret Faults, which might poffibly have drawn down this Pa- 
nifhment from Tyen: They examined if they were not too expenfive in their Habits, too luxurious 
in their Tables, too magnificent in theit Equipage and Palaces; all which they refolved to reform. 

One of thefe Princes acknowledges fincerely, that he had not purfued the falutary Thoughts in- 

{piced by Tyen. Another qeprasches himfelf for want of due Application to the Affairs of Go- 
vernment, and for having too much Fondnefs for innocent Amufements: He confiders thefe Faults 
as fufficient to draw down on him the Anger of Zye7; and ina humble Manner, confeffes them 
to be the Source of public Calamities. In the Canonical Book called Chun t/vii, the Misfortunes 
of a Prince are {poken of as fo many Punifhments of Zyen, who, to make the Chaftifement ftill 
greater, rendered him infenfible of his Difgrace. The Shu king {peaks often of a Mafter who 
prefides over the Government of Empires and Kingdoms ; who has an abfolute Dominion over 
the Wills of Mankind, in order to conduét them to his own wife and juft Ends ; in thort, who 
rewards and punifhes Men ‘by means of one another, without any Detriment to their Liberty. 

This Perfuafion was fo common, that Princes, naturally jealous of their own Glory, never in . 
the leat attributed the Succef$ of their wife Government to themfelves, but referred it to the Su- Other Infane 
preme Lord, who governs the Univerfe; this appears from the fingle Inftance of the Emperor ces. ‘ 
Sven vang. He told the Grandees of his Court, that a// the wife Minifters, who had been fo ufeful 
tothe State from the Foundation of the Monarchy to bis Time, were fo many precious Gifts granted 
by Tyen, in Regard to the Virtue of the Princes, and the Neceffities of the Peopie. 

Almoft from the Beginning of the Monarchy, it was appointed that the Emperor foon after 
his Exaltation, fhould humble himéelf fo far as to plough a few Furrows, and that the Produce 
of his Tillage fhould be offered by’ hips in facrifice to Tyen. The Shu keng relates, that the fame 
Emperor before {poken of, having neglected this Ceremony, attributes the public Calamities there- 
to; and all the Grandees of his Court talked to him in the fame Language. 

The Emperors, Yau, Shun, Ching tang, &c. ave often mentioned in the Claffical Books, as Pat- 
terns of Imitation; and it isa Maxim perpetually in their Mouths, that the moft wicked Man, if 
he makes Ufe of the Affiftance which Tyen offers him, may attain to the Virtue of thofe Heroes. 

Thefe wife Emperors are reprefented in the fame Book, in a fuppliant Pofture before Shang ti, 
deprecating the Evils wherewith their Defcendants were threatened. An Emperor of their Race, 
declares, that his illuftrious Anceftors, notwithftanding their extraordinary Talents, could never 
have governed the Empire as they had done, without the Affiftance of Sage Minifters, whom 
Tyen had given them, 

It is farther worth obferving, that they attribute nothing to Shang ¢i but what is feemly, and Their Ideas 
becoming the Sovereign of the Univerfe. They afcribe to him Power, Providence, Knowledge, of Shang si. 
Juttice, Goodnels, and Clemency ; they call him their Father and Lord ; they honour him with 
Worlhip and Sacrifices worthy of the Supreme Being, and by the Practice of every Virtue, 

They likewife affirm, that all outward Adoration muft fail in pleafing Zyev, if it does not proceed 
from the Heart, and is nat animated by the inward Sentiments. 

It is faid in the Shu king, that Shang ti is of infinite Underftanding ; that he fees from the Top 
of Heaven what is doing here below; that he makes Ufe of our Parents to beftow on us the 
animal aid material Part, but that he himéelf gives an underftanding Soul, capable of Reflection, 
which diftinguifhes us from Brutes; that he fo loveth Virtue, that to offer him Sacrifice, it is not 
fulficient for the Emperor, to whom this Function belongs, to join the Priefthood to the Royal 
Dignity, but it is moreover negeflary, that he fhould be either upright or penitent, and that pre- 
paratory thereto, he fhould expiate his Faults with Fafting and Tears; that we cannot fathom the 
Depth of his Defigns and Counccls, and yet ought not to belicve that he is too exalted to mind 
what paffes here; that he himfelf examines all our Aédtions, and has ereéteda Tribunal in our 
own Confciences, whereby we are judged. 
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Emperor the ~The Emperors have always thought them(elves chiefly obliged to obferve the primitive Rites 
Sag the folemn Funétions of which belong to them alone, as being the Heads of the Nation: This 
Priett. they are Emperors to govern, Matters to teach, and Priefts to facrifice; to the End, that the Im- 
perial Majefty humbling himéelf in prefence of his Court, by the Sacrifices which he offers in 
the Name of the Empire to the Mafter of the World, the Sovereign Authority of the Supreme 
Being may ftill fhine more refplendent, and exalted above any Equal. To this purpofe we find it 
both in the J dsug and Shu king. 
None elfe. The Emperor is there fay'd to be the only Perfon who is allowed publickly to render this 
allowed t© folemn homage to Shang ti, Shang ti has adopted him for his Son, and appointed him the prin- 
ee cipal Heir of his Grandeur on Earth; he arms him with his Authority, charges him with his 
Orders, and heaps Benefits upon him. ‘To facrifice to the firft Being of the Univerie vequires no 
lefs than the moft exalted Perfon inthe Empire. It is neceffary that he fhould defcend from his 
Throne, and humble himéelf in prefence of Shang ti, that he might thus draw down the blef. 
fings of Heaven on his People, and caufe their Vows to afcend thither. This Worhhip and Sacri- 
fice have continued in being for a great many Ages ; and the Chinefe Hiftory takes care to inform 
us with how much zcal the Emperors of each Dynafty honoured the fupreme Lord of the 
World. I fhall go on with relating what we learn on this Head from the Claffical Books. 
Zeal of the — Fo hi, who is fuppofed to have been Contemporary with Phaleg, was one the Heads of the 
ii une: Colony which came to fettle in this extreme part of the Eaft, and is acknowledged for the 
forming this Founder of the Chinefe Monarchy(a). He had nothing more at Heart than to give public 
Rite, Marks of a religious Veneration for the firft Being. He bred ina domeftic Park, fix forts of 
Animals to ferve as Victims in his Sacrifices, which he folemnly offered twice a Year at the two 
Solitices, at what time the Tribunals as well as the Shops were fhut up: Nor were the People 
even permitted on thofe Days to undertake any Journey ; they were to think of nothing elfe but 
joyning with the Prince to honour Shang t7, The Book entituled Li 2i, call thefe two Solemni- 
ties, The Feftivals of Gratitude to Tyen. 

Shin nong, who fucceeded Fo bi, not content with the two folftitial Sacrifices, appointed two 
others at the Equinoxes: The firft in Spring, to influence Shang ti in favour of Agriculture, the 
other in Autumn, after the Harveft, the Tithe of which he ordered to be gathered, and offered 
the firft Fruits to Shang ti, And as Fo Ai had brought up fix forts of Animals for facrificial Ufes 
Shing nong, out of a pious Emulation, with his own Hands cultivated the Field which furnithed 
the Corn and Fruits for the fame Sacrifices. 

Whang ti, who facceeded Shin nong, fhewed greater Zeal than his Predeceffor ; for to prevent 
being hindred by bad Weather, from making the ufual Sacrifices in the open Field, he built a 
large Temple, wherein they might be offered under Shelter in all Seafons, and the People in- 
ftructed in their principal Duties. 

The Emprefs Lui tf, Wife of Whang ti, undertook to breed Silk-worms, and make 
filken Ornaments befitting thofe Solemnities. Without the South-gate was a valt Inclofure of 
arable Land, which furnifhed the Corn, Rice, and other Fruits appointed for the Sacrifices ; 
and without the North-gate was another great Inclofure full of Mulberry-trees, wherein were 
nourifhed abundance of Silk-worms. The fame Day that the Emperor went to till the Ground 
with his principal Courtiers, the Princefs repaired to her Mulberry Grove with the Ladies of her 
Court, encouraging them by her Example to make Silks and Embroidered Works, which the 
fet a-part for Religious Ufes, 

None but The Empire becoming Elective, sone were raifed to the Throne but the Sons of Kings diftin- 

devout Ven guifhed for their Wifdom, or wife Men who were Affociates in the Government: But the Choice 

Foon Em fell only upon fuch as performed the Duties of Religion with the greateft Veneration. It isan 
Honour to the Throne, (fays the Shu king) that he whom Shang ti affociates to himfelf to 
govern Mankind, fhould reprefent his Virtues on Earth, and be the moft perfect Image of 
them. 

This Motive alone induced Whang ti to confent, that his Son fhould fucceed him with the 
Title of Shaw bau, that is to fay, young Fo bi; becaufe from his Infancy he had been a zealous 
Imitator of the Virtues of the firft Founder of the Empire, Zay ban Fo bi. 

The Sequel made it appear that they were not deceived in their Choice: For he increafed the 
Pomp and Solemnity of the Sacrifice offered to Shang ti, by harmonious Concerts of Mufic. 
His Reign was peaceable and quiet ; only the laft Years of it were difturb’d by the Conipiracy of 
nine Chu hew or feudatory Princes, who endeavour'd to deftroy that beautiful Syftem of Subordi- 
nation eftablifhed by the firft Kings, both in religious Worfhip and the Government of the 
State. 

Avtemprio . Their Defign being to fubftitute the fear of Spirits in place of the fear of Shang ti, they had 

introduce the recourfe to Magic and Enchantments. They difturbed Houfes with evil Spirits, and fo terrified the 

Wochip ot People with their Delufions, that affembling in the Temple on the folemn Days when the Emperor 

‘Anmels. — facrificed, they made it refound with their Clamours, tumultuoufly requiring that Sacrifice fhould 
likewife be offered to thefe Spirits(s). The Emperor dy’d during thefe Troubles, and tho’ he left 
four Sons, Chwen hyo, Nephew of Whang ti, was chofen for his Succeffor.. 


~ (a) The Chine themfelves are not very certain as to the the Azakides is alla Chimera, fee before p. 237. ; 
Time when thisPrince lived, ‘the Canonical Hiflory beginning (n) We fee here very early the evil cfle‘ls of the Do2trine 
with the Emperor ?au. We may add that the Author's making of Guantian Angels, whieh is productive of Ido!ury, 

him a Contemporary of Phaleg, and the Head of a Colony of 


ee . This 
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.. This Prince bezan with cxtirpating the R i : 

Authors of the Tumult ; he nee the aaa enti eer aaa ee ans prexitel ne 
fices. Having, refleéked’on the Inconyenience of aflembling a : ai i es oe ae ia rhe Se 
ae the Emperor came to facrificc, he {eparated theta of Tapradien 3 ee 
Sacrifices, ard eftablifhed two ercat Mandarins ofe ‘ me ae 
Emperor, as Prefidents; one oF when was se Se ates Nae eaae 

took care of the inftruction of the People. He atfo fettled Rules for chuofi | MG ee 

ordering that they fhould neither be lame, nor defettive. nor of an La ; A cee es 

Kinds appointed by fo di: Likewife that they hhould be well fed aad Of cine sete 

the four Seafens wherein the Sacrifices were made. In a word he regulat ‘i eons a 

Ti ko, Nephew of Ghieen hyo, was raifed to the Throne by the Sulfa is f all ad a ’ 
the State; and was addicted no leis than his Uncle to the Worfhip of Shan a ; 4 oe a soreies 
Obfervation of the,Ceremonies. It is related in the Annals of this Bane a a : Seis , 
King, that the Emprefs Yiven Ayang, who was barren, accompanying the Emp ie a ae 
Sactitice, prayed to Shang ti for Children with formuch Fervency, that fhe sea 7 i ae 
the fame Time; and ten Months after brought forth:a Son called How ifye who 5 _ net o 
ceftor of a glorious Pofterity, dignifed with a grcat number of Emperors : a 

It feems furprifing that fo prudent a Prince as-Z7 ko fhould choofe for Sacceffor ither thi 
miraculous Infant, nor Yaw, whom he had by his fecond Queen Ain té, nor Kz /5 . o eo 
Ls sues Ae bY put ears prefer - thefe young Princes, already fo canine chen 

irtues, his Son Giz is fourth Queen Chang 7, i C ality w 
the Throne: But he dia not reign tes Bie tine ieee Nae Ha AREY WaTthY Ok 

It is fayed in the Book intitled Kang kyen (A), that the Provi 1o 47 wat : . 
the Welfare of the State; and that ide Beople by his eae aoa ne ore Chinefe Noti- 
wicked Prince, to place in his ftead. the virtuous Zaz, who joyned the Qualit of Levit siden st tee 
that of Emperor, and became a Pattern for all his Succeffors. The / ia rclukes feet . 
could never have brought the Sciences to their utmoft Perfection, within the fat fixty Y a f 
sn if it had not been for the extraordinary Affiftance of Tyen, peer 

n the fix Years of his Reign, the People being greatly. multipli ié tt ‘ful 
eS vue covered oe Water, ( ppoted bi fire eeeoe| es ee tae 

eluge) the great Yu applied himfclf to drain off the Water i S i 
et and divide them Tak the People. , : epee ee 

Tine Ycars after, this great Emperor refolving.to.aflociate with’ him i i ife 
Perlon fit to frcceed him Be AsI pciceive no, Meitansay nie fer Ged he okie anne 
do you therefore find me out a Man, no matter of what Family, provided ihe is truly Wile and 
of known Virtue.” Hereupon they mention’d a young Peafant named Shr; who tho! he'conti 
nually received ill ufage from his Parents and eldeft Brother, ftill behaved with the greateft Re 
fpect towards them, and bore their injurious Treatment with unconqucrable Pitnae ad Meek.’ 
nefs. This is the Man] want, layed Tau, he only zs able to preferve Order and Peace in the ln- 
perial Family, ana regina anahe auilies of this vaft Empire after that Model, Having proved 
him yct three Years longer, he, @&emmasd made him his Son-in-law, affociated him in the Em- 
pire, and appointed him his fole Heit, to. Hie-siaehafina pf all the Princes of his Blood, and 
even in Oppofition to all the Remonftrances of Shuz himfelf, who did not think himfelf nuali- 
fied for being at the Head of fo great an Empire. a 

When he was in Poffeflion of the Throne, the firft thing he did, fays th 1 ; 

pay his folemn Homage to Shang ti; after which he snathed thofé wife Tae sci Ahe ta great 
Government of the Empire is founded. He created Mandarins, and gave excellent Precepts re- for Shang ti, 
lating to the five principal Duties, of the King and the Subje€t, Father and Children, Husband 
and Wife, elder and younger Brothers, and of Friends among themfelves: Infomuch ‘that, from 
the Greateft to the Leaft, every one immediately knew whether he was to command or obey. 
_ His Example gave great Weight to his Preccptss for all Perfons who faw his rcfpectful Sub- 
miflion to Yan, whom he looked upon as his Father and Mafter, were inclined to put in Exe= 
cution fuch wife Laws. shang ti, fays the Shu king, eemed to have made him{elf Shun’ s Colleague 
and to have given him the fole Dircttion of bis Oxnipotence, m order to bring about his Defigns. 
Yan dyed univerfally lamented 28 Years after the Adoption of Sha, who now reigning alone, 
divided the Offices among feveral wife Men whofe Capacity he had made trial of. After the 
Example of Yaw, he chofe no Succeffor in his own Family, but appointed the Sage 7x, which 
Chuice was generally approved of. yan ad . 

O amiable Shun! fays the Li k/, Was there ever a better Prince? While he lived he had 
nothing at Heart but the public Good, and at his Death, inftead of following the Diétates of pa- 
ternal Affection, and placing his Son onthe Throne, he confulted nothing but: the Intereft of his 
Subjeéts. He fhewed that he was their true Father, by giving them in the. Perfon of -7‘# ano- 
ther Prince like himfelf, and worthy of inheriting his Love for his. People... =. 

The Great Ju did npt forget a Duty which he believed to be of the higheft Nature ; for the pao: 
Worhhip of Shang ti never flourifhed more than in his Reign: He even took Care to prevent flourithes in 
the Negligence that might cool the Zeal of his Pofterity, by eftablifhing Mandarins at Court, the Reign of 
and in the Provinces, as fo many Sages, whofe Bufinaels was to reprefent to the Emperors their“ 

Obligation 





Aa) That is, The General Hyfory. 
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Declines un- 
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Obligation to worfhip shane ti, and to give them, whenever it was n : ‘ tty: 
tions concerning the Pradice of the Nine Royal Views seetianys fetal Inftesee 

This Liberty which the Sages of the Empirc enjoy’d of pointing out to the Prince his prin- 
cipal Dutics, was interrupted in procefs of time under the Tyrant Ayé, an impious and vol 
ttious Prince, who admitted none into his Councils but young Libertines, ever forward to ae 
courage his Difregard Als Religion, and flatter him in his Crimes. , Be 

The feveral Orders of the State, nolonger able to bear his Cruelty, and the i 
nicious Example, depoted him, being the laft of the Family of aera eae Gi 
Ching tang the Grandton of Whang ti. The only Reafon that is alledged for the Fall of te 
one, and Elevation of the other, is that Ky was become a wicked Prince, and had forgotten the 
Oath which, on afcending the Throne, he took to continue the fupreme Worfhip of Goan ti c 

Religion being as it were the Foundation of the Shang Dynafty, Ching tang carried the Ade 
ration and refpe€tful Fear duc to Shang ti much farther than his Predeceffors had don . 
eftablifhing Mandarins at Court and in the Provinces, with a Privilege of making him Re 
monftrances, in cafe he fwerved ever fo little from this Capital Duty. - 

The Emperor having offered feveral fiuitlc{s Sacrifices to appeaic the Wrath of Heaven, 0 
account of a feven Years Famine, which had reduced the People to the greateft Mifer é ke 
refolved to offer himfelf as a Victim of Expiation : Accordingly he divefted himfelf of hon 
perial Enfigns, and went with the great Lords of his Court to a Mountain, fome diftance fron 
the City; where, with a bare Head and naked Feet, in the Pofture of a Criminal, he proftrated 
himfelf nine Times before the fupreme Mafter of the Univerfe. ° 

“ Lord! (fayed he) fince all the Sacrifices.that I have offered to implore thy Clemency have been 
“ in vain, it is doubtlefs I myfelf who have drawn down fo many Miferieson my People. Dare 
“ J ask wherein I have incurred thy Difpleafure? Is it owing to the Magnificence of my Palace 
“ the Delicacies of my Table, or to the Number of my Concubines, which however the Laws 
“ allow me? I am refolved to repair all thete Faults by my Modefty, Frugality, and Tem- 
“ perance; And if this is not fufficient, I offer myfelf as a Vidtim to thy, Juftice, "Let me be 
“ punifhed, provided my People be fpared: Let the Thunderbolt fall on my Head; provided 
“ that at the fame time the Rain falls upon the Plains, and my Subjeéts be relieved from their 
“ Mifery.” His Prayers being heard, theSky was covered with Clouds, which fending down 
Plenty of Rain on the Plains produced a plentiful Harveft. 

The Happinets of this Family was in good meafure owing to the great Number of Sages 
who appeared at the fame Time. ‘Their principal Bufinefs was to attend the Emperor at the 
Sacrifices of Shang ti. Among thefe, the Ko /au (a), J m, diftinguifhed himfelf in the Reigns 
of Ching tang and his Son Tay kya. 

Under the Tyrant Chew thefe Sages firft began to be neglected: Their Remonftrances and 
Advice being rewarded with the moft cruel Punifhment, and often Death itfelf. In that Reign 
we mect with the incomparable Wifdom and Virtue of Ven vang andhis SonV# vang. All the 
Grandees of the Empire having confpired to dethrone Chew, and fet Ven wang in his Place, this 
latter ftedfaftly oppofed their preffing Sollicitations, contenting himfelf to poffefs the Virtucs 
whichi conftitute a great Monarch, without the Ambition to become one: He even made ufe of 
the Difpofition he found them in towards himfelf, to bring them back to the Obedience which 
he thought was due to the Tyrant. 

For nine Years that the State was in the greateft Confufion, all the Orders of Chew were iffued 
by this virtuous Prince. By his Hands alfo he offered Sacrifices to Shang ti; for otherwife the feu- 
datory Princes would have refufed to affift thereat. On this Occafion the Book intitled I ding, 
{peaks elegantly in its enigmatic Stile:. That a// the Oxen killed by Chew were not worth the 
meaneft Offerings of Ven vang: becaufe the former offered bis Sacrifices with a Heart polluted 
awith Crimes, whereas the better part of the latter’s Offering confified in the Purity of his Heart. 

After the Death of Ven vang, it was unanimoufly refolyed in an Affembly of the Ghew hew, 
(or feudatory Princes) to dethrone the Tyrant, and that Vd vang fhould head the Enterprize. 
However he fingly oppofed that Refolution; at leaft he demanded Time to examine if it was 
really the Order of Zyen. He {pent two Years in debating the Matter with himfelf, in which 
time his Mind was in a continual Uneafinefs, not knowing what Part to choofe, and fearing to 
incur the Wrath of Zyen, whether he accepted or refufed the Commiffion. 

In fhort, after many Confli&s within himfelf, he yielded to the Intreaties and Solicitations of 
the whole Empire; and, fays Confucius, he made but one Pufh, for in the firft Battle 
the Tyrant being routed and abandoned by his Party fied to his Palace, where raifing a funeral 
Pile out of the moft valuable Things belonging to him, he fet Fire to it, and fo put an end to 
the Dynafty of the Shang. Vi vang by unanimous Confent was placed on the Throne, and 
quickly reftored the Goyernment to its former Condition. 

Itis true, the pretended Orders of Heaven, and Zeal for the public Good, which feryed to 
give a Colour to that Ufurpation, have not juftified this Prince in the Opinion of fome later: 
Writers. Although Ching tang and Vd vang have always paffed for great Emperors and Patterns 
of Virtue, yet the famous Chau kan tfye declares plainly that the Manner in which they afcended 
the Throne cafts 2 Blemith on their Glory. He alfo gives much the Preference to Shun, 21, 
Ven vang and Chew kong, who having been the Colleagues of Emperors, aflumed nothing to 
thenifelves of the Government but the laborious Part. 


{a) A Name common to the Miniffers of State, whofe Number ie not limited to four, there being formetimes fix or feven. 
However 
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However that be, it appears by the Inftances taken from the Claffical Books, that from the Deperdance 
Foundation of the Empire under Fo 47, thro’ a long Scries of Ages, the Supreme Being, com- of the Emp 
monly known by the Name of Shang ti and Tycw, was the Objeét of public Worfhip; and as prince: on 
it were the Soul, and Primum Mobrle, of the Government of the Nation: That this Supreme S#avg «i and 
Being was feared, honoured, reverenced ; and that not only the People, but the Grandecs of 2°” 
the Empire, and the Emperers themlelves were fenfible there was above them a Lord and 
Judge, who rewarded fuch as obeyed; and punifhed {uch as offended him. Shang ti had all 
their Acknowledgements. 

_ Of all natural Beings, fayed Confucius to his Difciple Teng tfc, none is more eminent than 
Man , of all the A€tions of Men, none is more Praifeworthy than filial Piety; and among the 
Dutics of filial Piety, the moft indifpenfable is, refpectfully to obey a Fathicr’s Orders: But 
to render him this Obedience, nothing was more effectual than to affociate him with Shang ts, 
that is, to confider him as invefted with the Majefty and Authority of the Moft High. ; 

Chew kong, the Brother of Vai vang, acknowledged that abfolute Dependance, which the Em- Manner of 
perors, as well as their Subjcéts, had on Shang t7, He tenderly loved the Emperor; and feeing Hii heme 
him ready to die in the fecond Year of his Reign, he proftrated himfelf before the Supreme sacrifice o 
Majefty, to implore the Recovery of a Prince, whofe Life was fo neceflary to the State. It is Shang ti. 
thon Lord, cried he, who baft placed him cu the Throne, and appointed him Father of the People. 
Is it thy Will to punifo us by taking him away? If aViitin be indifpenfable, accept of my 
Life, which I offer thee in Sacrifice, provided thot fpareft my Maftcr, my King, and my Brother. 

Ching vane imitated the Piety of his Father, and when on the Throne obferved the fame 
Vencration for the Sovereign Lord of the Univerfe. How far foever I may be called above 
other Men, fays he in the Shu king, yet I am no more than one of the leaft of Shang ti’s Sub- 

jelts. How can I difpenfe with paying him Homage 2 

Chew koug was his Uncle, and had been his Tutor. The great Authority of fo wife a Mi- 
nifter creating Jealoufies, fome Grandces carried their Envy and Ill-will to fuch a Pitch, that 
they obliged him to retire from Court, and banith himfelf into the Province of Shan tong. But 
a dreadful Storm, which happened at that Time a little before Harveft, having deftroyed all the 
Produce of the Fields, Ghing vang took it for granted, that Tyex was angry, and defigned to 
avenge oppreffed Innocence. He therefore ordered Chew hong to be recalled forthwith, and 
went himfelf to meet him, thereby to honour his Return. Stopping on the Road to make his 
Prayers to Shang tf, and reprefent the Neceffities of the People, almoft at the fame inftant there 
arofe a Wind contrary to the former, which reftored the largeft Trees that had been bent down 
to their natural Condition, and there was a plentiful Harvelt. . 

It is reported likewife in the Shu king, that three Princes of the Blood, who had feized on 
the Regency during the Minority of Ching vang, having revolted becaufe he had put himfelf 
into the Hands of Chew kong, the Emperor took up Arms to reduce them, but firft con- 
faulted Shang ti. Tyen, fays he, never favours the Arms of Princes, but when they make 
War for the Love of Peace. 

The fame Spirit of Rekigign animated Prince Kang vang. There feemed to be no other Em- 
peror in China, fays' the She hemgy bang ti. The Dread of the Supreme Being was alone 
fufficicnt to keep the People withit thed is-Duty. Honefty prevailed fo much 
under the Government of this Prince and his Father, to whom he fuccceded, that they had’ 
no Occafion to ftrike a Terror into their Subjects by the Rigour of Punifhment. Criminals 
were only coniined in Prifon, out -ofiwhich they were let in the Day-time to work at their 
Trade; and they returned. of their-own accord in the Evening, to lodge there at Night. 

A fingle Paflage out of. the 8bs-4¢ag will inform us with what Sentiments of Gratitude and 
intire Confidence Chan vang ufed to addrefs Shang ti. Rejoyce, my People, faid he one Day to 
the Husbandmen; Altho’ the Spring.is hardly at an End, you are going to reap the ‘Produce of 
Autumn, Our biclds which were but newly fown, are already loaded with the richeft Hare 
vefl. Thanks be to Shang ti, who puts us {0 foon in a Condition to enjoy bis Gifts. For this 
reafon I wil not wait till the End of Autumn to prefent myfelf before him, and return him 
Lhanks for fich forward Grops. 

Mo vang, his Son, followed the Examples of his Predeceffors when he was upon the Throne; 
and as the Pcople were no longer awed by the Fear of the Supreme Being, as they were in the ae 
Reigns of Ching vang and his Son, he confidered himfelf as Shang ti’s Minifter of Juftice, and (elves as the 
expo'ed to the View of his Subjects the Punithments which their Crimes deferved. He fays in Millers of 
the Shu king, that he is only the Minifter of the Moft High, to defend the Innocent from Op-*"” 
preftion, and hinder the Strong from oppreffing the Weak. 

Religion preferved its exterior Form under the next four Emperors, Kong vang, Ye vang, _ ‘ 

Hyau vang and Ivang; But thefe Princes degenerated greatly from the Virtue of their An- oe ees 
ceftors: Like thofe Trees, fays the Shu king, which continue to make a beautiful Appearauce rate. 
with their Leaves, but for want of Culture bear no more Fruit, and begin to degenerate. Thus . 
‘they became the Objects of Contempt, and the Subjeéts of a thoufand fatirical Songs. Ayau 
vang was fo exceffively fond of Hories, that to’ reward his chief Groom he made him Prince 
of 7/iz; not dreaming, doubtlefs, that one of his Defcendents would found the Family of 
Ty, which fucceeded on the Ruin of that of the Chew. 

Li vaug, his Succeffor, was detefted for his Pride and Tyranny. The Silence of Shang ti, fays 
the Shi king, was an Enigma , one would have fayed, that he flept, contrary to his Czftom. Every 
thing profpered with this wicked Prince; the People durft not fetch their Breath: The very Cen- 


fors of the Empire, by their Office obliged to give him wholefome Advice, were the forwasdeft 
Vou d 8A to 
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to uphold him in his Crimes by their bafe Adulations. Whence cones this, cries the Author of 
the Shi king; Is it that there is no more ‘fuftice in Heaven? Shall the Wicked peaceably enjo 

the Fruit of bis Grimes? Attend, continues he, and you flail fer, that Shang ti zever fulpends 
the Efforts of bis all-powerful Arm but to firike the harder Blox. es 

In effe@, ‘the People revolting againft Lr vang, his Parents and Relations were cut in Picces; 
the Tyrant efcaped their Fury by flying and banifhing himfelf His Son Seer wang had met 
with the fame Fate, if the faithful Ghau kong, Ko dan of the Empire, had not made his own Son 
perfonate the Prince; and, by thus facrificing him, faved the Liie of the Keir to the Crown 

Whereupon the Shi king makes this Refle&tion: It is ix vain to hide one’s {elf in the dark+ 19 
thing is hidden from Shang ti: The Night is with his as clear es the Day: He penetrates int 
the moff fecret Corners, where the Malignity of Man's Hesvt <onld withdraw itfelf fron his 
Sight: He is prefent every where, and darts his Light into the moft obfcure Winding s of the moft 
impenetrable Labyrinth, where one would attempt to conceal himfelf. 

On.this Occafion, Wey vd kong, avencrable old Man 95 Years of Age, made an Ode which 
he caufed to be fung every Day at the innet Gate of his Palace. Jz edit, fays he, dies heoai 
Force pretend to cftablifo a State; if the Lord of Heaven docs not lend a Haid to ftrengthen i 
it tumbles at the firft Shock. 'Tis a Water, which not far fiom its Spring lofes itfelf in the fift 
Sand it mects with in the Plain: "Tis a Flower which is blown in the’ Moi and withers 
at Night. A whole Nation is corrupted by the Example of a wicked King. : 

Swen vang was more religious than his Father Zi vag, neverthelels his Reign was perplexed 
with public Calamities. One Year of Drought layed wefte the Empire; which this Prince la« 
ments bitterly in the Shi king: To behold thefe dried up Fields, how can a Heart chife but be 
dried up with Sorrow? If Shang ti, who can do any thing, will not deign tocaft an Eye of Pit 
on me, while I am making the Great Sacrifice to him for Rain; alas! what will become a 
my poor People, who mut of necefity perifo with Hunger > Would it not be better that the 
Thrath of Heaven foould fall upon me alone, and my People be relieved ? 

I fhall allege no farther Inftance: It may fuffice to have fhewn from the Authority of the 
Canonical Books, that the Ghinefe Nation for the Space of 2000 Years together acknowledged 
reverenced, and honoured with Sacrifices, a Supreme Being and Sovereign Lord of the Univerfe. 
under the Name of Shang té or Tyen. If thefe antient Mafters of the Chinefe Doétrine be com. 
pared with the Heathen Sages, we fhall find a great Difference betwen them: For the latter {eem 
to have taught Virtue only to give themfelves a Superiority over the reft of Mankind, which 
they had not on account of Fortune; befides, they dogmatized in fo haughty and oftentatious a 
Manner, that it was evident they fought lefs the Diftovery of the Truth, than to difplay their 
own Talents: Whereas the Mafters of the Doétrine inculcated in the King (or Canonical ooks) 
were Emperors and Prime Minifters, whofe Virtucs gave great Weight to their Inftructions, 
who firft obferved themfelves the fame coercive Laws they eftablifhed, and conveyed their Moral 
Precepts, not ufing Subtiltics and Sophifms, but with a plain and fimple Air in a practical Way, 
aiming at the fhorteft Method for the Reformation of Manners. 

Methinks it would be doing an Injury to the antient Chinefe, who followed the Law of Na- 
ture, which they received from their Fathers, to tax them with Trreligion} becaufe they had not 
fo clear and diftin& a Knowledge of the Deity, as the Chriftian World have had fince their 
Time: This would be to require too much of thefe People, fince they could not be fo well in- 
ftruéted as we are, by means of the Precepts of Chrift. 

It is true, that tho’ the Canonical Books, efpecially the Sha 4ing, exhort Men to fear yen; 
and tho’ they place the Souls of virtuous Men near Shang t/, yet it does not appear that they 
have fpoken clearly of the everlafting Punifhments in the Life to come. In like manner, tho’ 
they affirm that tle Supreme Being created all Things, yet they have not treated of it fo di- 
ftin@ly, as to judge whether they mean a true Creation, that is, a Production of all Things 
out of Nothing. However, it muft be confeffed that, tho’ they are filent as to this Point, they 
have not denied the Poffibility thereof, nor, like certain. Greek Philotophers, afferted that the 
Matter of which corporeal Beings are compofed is eternal. We likewife do not find that 


. they have treated explicitly concerning the State of the Soul; on the contrary, they fecm to 


Belicf of Ap- 
paritions. 


have only confufed Notions of it, no way agrecable to the Truth: Yct it cannot be doubted 
but that they believed the Soul exifts after its Separation from the Body, as well as the Certainty 
of Apparitions, of which that related by Confucius is an Inftance. 

This Philofopher declared to his moft familiar Difciples, that for feveral Years he had fcen in a 
Dream the celebrated Chew kong, Son of Ven vang, to whom the Empire was indebted for fo 
many excellent Inftruétions relating to Morality, and other Doétrincs. And it is obfervable that 
the learned Chu bi, fo famous under the Dynafty of the Sovg, beiny asked if Govfucins {poke of 
a Dream, or a real Apparition, anfwered, without Hefitation, that be meant a teal Apparition 
(A); however Chew kong had been dead: 600 Years before. On this Occafion, I fhall relate out of 
the Ghinefe Hiftory two other Paffages, nearly of the fame Nature, and no les extraordinary than 
the former. We read in the Shu ding, that the Emperor Kav tfoug having prayed fervently to 


(t)Zyen, in order to obtain a worthy Minifter of State, fit for reforming the Manners of te 
Subjects, 


(a) But this is no Proof that it was an Apparition, fince Cou- mons, Apparitions, Gc. 
Sugius only makes it a Dream. Indeed, fome of the Confugian Sekt, (1) Gen tlan!s for Shang ti, and Shang ti Sr Tren, when (peal 
in confequence of their Notion of a particular Providence, have ing uf the Sovereiga Being who hath crested and governs Hea- 
tan into fome Extravagancies concerning Guardian Angels, De- ven and Earth. 
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Subjects, Shang ti appeared to him in a Dream, and fhewed him the Perfon deligned for him ; 
By the Defcription of whofe Face the Emperor had him fearched for, and he was found among 
a Crowd of ordinary People: Yet this Fv ywé, (for that was his Name) raifed out of the Dutt, 
as it were to fway the Empire, fpake from the firft, according ta the Maxims of the ancient 
Sages ; whence it is eafy to judge that the ‘Doétrine which he taught was commonly reccived 
all over the Nation. : 

Certain Hiftorians fince Confucius, relate a received Tradition concerning the Ruin of the 
Kingdom of Tfau, in the third Year of the Emperor King vang. One of the Lords of this 
Prince’s Court faw in a Dream the Anceftors of that Family, who, after they had lamented tho 
Degeneracy of their Defcendants, fayed among themfelves: Our Race will certainly lafe the Crown, 
and the Country of Tlau «weil no longer continue to be a particular Kingdom, as it has been far thef 
600 Years paft. Such a Man by Name will murder the Prince, and caufé this Revolution, 

This Lord was too much affeéted with this Vifion, to take it for amere Dream : But not find- 
ing any Perfon at the Court of T/az, who bore the Name of the appointed Traitor, he was 
content to warn the Prince to beware of fuch a Man, whenever he faw him. The Prince made 
Ufe of the Council at firft; but afterwards neglecting it, perhaps thro’ Forgetfulnefs, a Man of 
that Name flew the laft of the Kings of Z/au, which then became Part of the Kingdom of 

A) Song. 

( te is oblervable, that in thefe ancient Books we find Proofs that the primitive Chinefe had 
Knowledge of the Supreme Being, and payed him religrous Worfhip for a long Series of Ages ; 
nor can we perceive therein, the leaft Foot-ftep of idolatrous Worfhip. This will feem the lefs 
furprizing, when we reflect that Idolatry {pread but flowly in the World; That according to 
Eujebius, it firft began in Afyria, where there were no Images, till a long time after Belus who 
introduced them ; that Chsaa had no Cominerce with other Nations, and that the Indies lying 
between itand Afyria, rendered the Communication fill more (x) difficult. 

Had it been otherways, the Chinefe Hiftory would not have failed to (peak of it, in the fame 
Manner as it takes Notice of the Time when the Image of Fo was brought into China, feveral 
Ages after Confucius. ’Tis true, that from the Time of that Philofopher, Magic, and divers other 
Errors had infeéted the Minds of many : It is alfo poffible, that even before him there were Ima- 
ges, and a fuperftitious Worthip to be found among the People in fome Provinces: But this can- 
not be proved from their Hiftory; and it appears that the Learned, adhering to the Doétrine 
which they received from their Fore-fathers, had no Share therein. 

That which has contributed greatly to the Prefervation of the Religion of the early Ages in 
China, and preventing its being wholly deftroyed, is, that there has been a fupreme Tribunal efta- 
blifhed in the Empire, almoft from the Time of its Foundation, with full Authority to condemn 
or fupprefs any Superftitions that might arife; which is called, The Tribunal of Rites. 

This Precaution of the Chinefe would have proved effeétual, was not the Mind of Man fo 
very weak, and liable te be feduced; the ftrongeft Dykes being only the Work of Men, cannot 
withftand very violent Inundations, We have obferved elfewhere, that the whole Body of Philo- 
fophers in China, [have beer] Idolaters contrary to their own Contcienccs, thro’ fear of a People 
fond of Images (c), who were tmgovernable, and had too much the Afcendant in public Affuirs : 
Neverthelefs, the ancient Doétrine of the’ Ghimef,..has always found Support from the Tribunal 
above mentioned, and does by the-Affiftance of its Degrees, ftill continue to be the prevailing 
Seét. The Miffionaries, who read the Decrees of the Mandarins, compofing this Tribunal, have 
obferved, that tho’ they fometimes in private practifed certain Superftitions, yet when they aflem- 
bled in a Body to deliberate about them they openly condemned them. 

Ic is poftible that by the fame Means, the Belief of a firft and Supreme Being has been fo long 
preferved in China, fuch as we find it in the Claffic Books; and it is certain, it has not been de- 
formed as it was among the Greeks and Romans, by the Fictions of the Poets. China, for many 
Ages, wasa Stranger to the Superftitions to be met with in other Nations, who having but a very 
grofsand imperfect Idea of the Deity, have fallen by degrees to honour the Heroes of their Coun- 
try with the Title of Gods. Whatever Veneration the Chine/é have had for their greateft Emperors, 
they never payed Adoration to any but the Supreme Being ; and tho’ they have difcovered their 
Elteem and Refpect for the Memory of great Men, who have been diftinguifhed by their Rank, 
their Virtues, and Services, yet they have rather chofen to preferve their Memory by Tablets infcrib- 
ed with their Names and fhort Encomiums, than by Pictures or Images. Tablets of the fame 
Kind are often hung up in honour of Magiftrates, who have difcharged their Trufts to the Satis- 
faction of the People, and are removed to another Government. 

However, the Troubles that happened in the Empire, the civil Wars which divided it, and the 
Corruption of Manners, which became almoft general, had entirely banifhed the ancient Doc- 
trine: But Confugius revived it, by giving frefh Reputation to the ancient Bocks; efpecially the 
Shu king, which he recommended as an exact Rule of Manners, 


? 


(4) How fond the Author is to propagate the Dodtrine of 
Apparitions, on the Authority of Dreams or any idle Fiftion. 

(5) The Author fcems to forget, that the Idolatry of Fo (prang 
up in that Part of Jndia next to China, within 300 Years alter 
Belus; and yet did not find Admittance into China for 1200 Years 
after, which is a much more furprizing Inflance than the other. 

(c) In the Original it is Idols s Where obierve that the R2- 


mifh Clergy give the Name of Idols to the Images of 2! Nati- 
ons, tho’ they ufe them only for fake of Remembrance, as the 
Benzas do, if you will believe themiclyes. Whence it is plain, 
either that they matlicioufly bely other Religions, or really looks 
on the Ule of Emages any way in Religion iis Idelury : and fo 
diftinguith between Images and Idols, in order to amule the 
fgnorant, and cioak their own Impicty 
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I have already fpoken of the high Efteem this Philofopher was had in, who is ftill look 
as the Doctor of the Empire; and yet in his Time, the Sect of Tau t/é arofe, cc 
came into the World about 52 Years before Confucius, The fuperftitious Doétrine which he 
taught, was agreeable for its Novelty; and however extravagant it might appear to reafonable 
Men, yet it was encouraged by fome of the Emperors, befides a great Number of Followers, who 
brought it in Credit. ; ; 
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Of the Se& of TAU TSE, | 


Author of L AU KYUN, (a) is the Name of the Philofopher who gave Rife to this new Seé&; and 
ry af yor ea ie pie his A very extraordinary : For he lay fourfcore Years in his 

other’s Womb, and came into the World, by making his W q ; i 
monttrous Child-Birth the died. Dy ey rc pene ee Veh 

His Books, — His Books are itill extant ; but, as it is fuppofed, much altered by his Followers: Neverthelefs 
they contain feveral Maxims and Sentiments worthy of a Philofopher, concerning the moral 
Virtues, the avoiding Honours, the Contempt of Riches, and that happy Solicitude of a Soul 
which raifing itfelf above terreftrial Things, believes that ic has a Sufficiency in itfelf, : 

Amongft the Sentiments, there isone which he often repeated ; efpecially when he fpoke of 
the Production of the World: Tay, fays he, [that is the Law or Reafon| hath produced One, One 
hath produced Two, Two have produced Three, and Three have produced all Things (8). By this he 
feems to have had fome Knowledge of the Deity (c), but it was a very grofs one. 

His Morality The Morality of this Philofopher and his Difciples, nearly refembles that of the Epicureans ; 
oe PECr it confils in putting away vehement Defires and Paffions, capable of difturbing the Peace and 
Tranquility of the Soul, According to them, it ought to be every wife Man’s Care to pafs his 
Life free from Anxiety and Uneafinef§; and to this End, never to refle€t on what is paft, nor be 
inquifitive after what is to come. ; ; 
His Follow. They aftirm, that to be agitated with ruffling Cares, to be bufied about great Projeéts, to give 
ers Quietills one’s felf up to Ambition, Avarice, and other Paffions, is to toil more for Pofterity than them- 
felves; and that it is Madnefs to purchafe the Happinefs of others, at the Expence of our own 
Repofe and Felicity: That we fhould purfue our own Happinefs with Moderation, and not 
abandon ourfelves to over violent Defires; becaule, whatever we look upon as Happinefs, ceafes to 
be fo, if it is accompanied with Trouble, Diftafte and Inquietude, and the Peace of the Soul be 
ever {o litele difturbed. : 
Pretend to For which Reafon, thofe belonging to this Sect, affect a Calm that fufpends, as they fay, all the 
the Liquor of Funétions of the Soul: But as this Tranquillity muft needs be difturbed by the Thoughts of Death 
Immortality. they boaft of having found out a Liquor, by means whereof they may become immortal. They, 
are addicted to Chymiftry, and much infatuated with the Notion of the Philofopher’s Stone. 
They are likewife fond of Magic; and are perfuaded, that by the Affiftance of the Demons 
whom they invoke, they can fucceed in their Defigns. 

The Hope of efcaping Death, induced a great Number of Mandarins to ftudy this diabolical 
Art: The Women efpecially, being naturally curious, and exceeding fond of Life, madly gave in- 
to thefe Extravagancies, At length, certain credulous and fuperftitious Emperors, brought this 
impious Doétrine in vogue, and greatly multiplied the Number of its Followers, 

Emperorsin- The Emperor Tfin fhi whang ti, that {worn Enemy to Learning and learned Men, was per- 
Pa fuaded by thefe Impoftors, that they had aétually found the Liquor which made Men immortal, 
and wascalled Chang feng yo(D). 

Vi ti, the fixth Emperor of the Dynafty of the Han, addiéted himfelf wholly to the Study of 
magical Books, under a Leader of this Sedt, named Li fhau kyun. Some pretended it was out of 
Complaifance for the Emprefs, who embraced this new Philofophy, as being more favourable to 
her Paffions than the Dodétrine of the ancient Books, and of Confugius, which fhe detefted. 

It was not long before the Provinces were informed of the Emperor's Inclination, and the open 
Proteétion given by him to a Seét, which he had embraced himfelf. The Court was immediately 
filled with an innumerable Crowd of thefe falfe Doétors, who were famous for the Magic Art. 
That Prince about this Time, loft one of his Queens whom he doated on to Diftraction ; and be- 
ing inconfolate for her Lofs, one of thefe Impoftors, by his Inchantments, caufed the deceafed 
Queen to appear before the Emperor: And this Apparition with which he was furprized and ter- 
rihed, more ftrongly attached him to the Impieties of this new Sect. He feveral times drank the 
Liquor of Immortality: But at laft perceived he was as mortal ag ever, and being at the Point of 
Death lamented too late his eafy Credulity. 

comport this, However, the new Sect fuffered no Prejudice by the Emperor's Death, for it found Protectors in 
aM ” the Princes of the fame Dynafty. Two of their moft famous Doétors having been authorized to 


fupport the Worfhip which was payed to the Demon in a great Number of Temples already erect- 
ed 


(21 Ve is alfo called Li fau Ayan, and commonly Pe yang, or — fecond Vol. J 
Lauton (P. Couplet. Scient, Sinens. proem. Declar. p. 24.) His (s) The Chinefe Words are Taw feng yey Ye fing cul, Bul 42g 
Name was Li, and his Surname £u/; but ashe came intathe fan, San feng van ve. fee Conp/. ubi fupr. 
World with white Hair, he was called Law ts¢, or the Infant old (c) By Deity, here the Author doubtlefs means the Trinity: 
flan, ‘Ylefe Circumttances we have by accident in another fo earneft he 1s to ftrain Things his own Way, tho’ he fees 
Place, of cur Author, tho’ they more properly come in here. afhamed co fpeak out. — 
{[Sce sie Novel relating to the Philofopher Cbzvang tf in the (v) 7%, medicine; Chang, eternal; Seng, Life. 
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ed thro’ the Empire, they diftributed every where, and fold at a high Price little Images, reprc- 
fenting the Crowd of Spirits and Men, whom they had ranked among their Gods, and nanied 
Syen jin, that is, Immortals (a). This Superftition encreated to fuch a Degree, that under the 
Emperors of the Zang Dynafty, they gave the Minifters of this Sc& the honourable Titles of 
Tyen tfe, that is to fay, Heavenly Doctors. The Founder of this Line erected a itately Temple 
to Lau kyun, and Aven tfong, the fixth Emperor of the fame Dynafty, cauied his Statuc to be 
brought with great Pomp into the Palace.” 

The Succeflors of the lead of this Seét are always honoured with the Dignity of great Man- 
darins, and refide in a Town of the Province of Kyang fi, where they have a magnificent Palace. 
Crowds of People flock thither from the neighbouring Provinces to procure Remedies for their 
Difeafes, or to learn their Deftiny, and what is to happen in the Ccurte of their Lives: They 
receive of the Tyen tf: a Billet filled with magical Characters, and go away well fatisfied, with- 
out begrudging the Sum they pay for this fingular Favour, 


But the Doétors of this Sc& gained Ground chiefly under the Dynafty of the Song, whole third * hey gin, 
gcun uncer 
ule Song. 


Emperor Ghin tfong was ridiculoufly led away with their Tricks and Forgeries. Thefe Impoftors 
having in a dark Night huug upa Book on the principal Gate of the Imperial City, Alled with 
Characters, and magical Sentences for invoking Demons, gave out that it kad falicn from Heaven : 
Whereupon the credulous Prince, out of his great Veneration, went on Foot to fetch it; and, 
after receiving it with the mioft profound Refpeét, carried it in triumph into his Palace, and 
enclofed it in a Gold Box, where he kept it with abundance of Gare. 


Thetfe Zan tfé were the Perfons who introduced the Muititude of Spirits, cill then unknown, Introduced 


whom they worthipped as Deities independent of the Supreme Being, and honoured with the the Worhip 


Name of Shang ti: They even deified fome of the ancient Kings, and prayed to them. 

Whey tfong, the eighth Emperor of the 19th Raccof the Sove, carried the Superftition to fuch a 
Pitch as to give the Name of. Shang tt, or Supreme Lord, to a Dottor of this Sect called 
Shang i(s), who had acquired a great Reputation under the Dynafty ofthe Haz. Till that Time, 
the Idolaters themfelves had diftinguifhed. Shang tifrom other Deities. Thus a famous Ko /#, who 
has written on this Subje@, attributes the entire Ruinand Extinétion of the Song to this (c) Impiety. 

This abominable Sect got footing by degrees, partly thro’ the Protedtion of the Princes above» 
mentioned, partly by flattering the Paffions of the Grandees, partly by the Impreffions of Won- 
der and Terror that it made on the Minds of the People. The Compaéts of their Minifters 
with Demons, the Lots which they caft, and the furprizing Effects of their magical Arts .p) ine 
fatuated the Multitude, ftill extremely prejudiced in favour of thefe. Impoftors, who are generally 
calied to heal Difeafes, and exorcife («) Demons. 


so 


of Spirits. 


They facrifice to this Spirit of Darknefs three Sorts of ViGims, a Hog, a Fifh, and a Fowl ; Sacrifice to 


they drive a Stake in the Earth, commonly fuch as feryes to tell Fortunes by, and trace upon 
Paper odd Sorts of Figures, accompanying the Stroke of their Pencil with horrible Cries and 
Grimaces. They make a frightful Din with Kettles and litde Drums: And fometimes, to punifh 
the Crimes of the Ghincfe, God permits them to take effeét. And tho’ often they donot fucceed, 
yet thefe Gentlemen kobw haw, to procure Refpe&t and Authority by their Inchantments, and the 
Affiftance which the Demon gives Mmm.tn deceiye and feduce the poor deluded ‘F' People. 


In China, great Numbers of profligate FeWows ame.told to thefe Minifters of Iniquity, who Thr 
follow the Trade of Divination. Tho* they have never feen the Perfon who confults them, they 
tell his Name, and all the Circumftances of his Family, in what Manner his Houfe is fituated, ‘ynorane. 


how many Children he has, their Names and Age; witha hundred other Particulars, which may 
be naturally enough fuppofed to be known to the Demons, and are ftrangely furprizing to weak 
and credulous Minds, fuch as the Vulgar among the Ghynefe often are. 


Some of thefe Conjurers, after invoking the Demons, caufe the Figures of the Chief of their Juggling 
diicks, 


Se& and of their Idols to appear in the Air. Formerly they could make a Pencil write of itielf, 
without any body touching it, upon Paper or Sand, the Antwers to Queftions. They likewiic caufe 
all.the People of any Houfe to pafs in review, in a large Veffel of Water; whercin they alfo fhew 
the Changes that fhall happen in the Empire, and the imaginary Dignities to which thofe fhall be 
advanced who embrace their Seét. In fhort, they ‘pronounce myfterious Words without any 
Meaning, and place Charms on Houfes as well as Men’s Perfons (¢): Nothing is more common 
than to hear fuch Kind of Stories; and, tho’ it is very likely that the greater Part of them are 
only Illufions, yct it is farce credible that all fhould be fo: Since many Effects ought in reality 
to be attributed to the Power of the (*) Devil. 


(a) Here the Author reprefents their Saints or Heroes as (7) Is not this exally the Cafe alfo with the Priefts and Laity 
Gods, and, to countenance the Matter, mif-renders Syen jin Im- of the Church of Rome? 


mortals, inftead of immortal Men. . (c) In the fame manner as the Romy Pricfls (prinkle Houle 
(3) And have not the Popes been called Gods by fome of the and People with Holy ,Water, org ve them Relies aid sias 
Romifs Doors, which is equally impious ? Dei’s to keep in their Clofets, or wear about their Perfons. With 


(c) And yet both the Seét itfelf, as well as the Popes, are flill what Face can the Author con chinese urerititi 
in beg, which fhews fuch Conclufions to be ground prattifed by himfelf? See i aa 
(p) Obferve how this Author all along acknowledges the Power (*) The wifer fore of People in China fay that thefe are falfe 
of Magic, as he does Apparitions, Witchcraft, the Power of De- Reports fpread by thofe Impoftors; and that there is nothire ce 
mons, &5’c. If he can fee the Chincfe Superititions, how can in them. [Rem. The wife and honelt fore «f 
he ae a fae bis bird A i re Eurcpe will fay the fame, whatever the Jefuits weow'd bh he 
mpoflure natura egets another ; and w ieve i i de yer the Je 
nti Prefs np Chee aake a e ss “ eae ae a believe in order to keep up their Influence over the Ignorant.] 
ol ome 
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Of the Se&t of FO, or (A) FWE. 


OR the Space of 270 Years, the Emperors of the Han Dynafty poffeffed the Tmperial 

Throne; and about 65 Years after the Birth of Chri/?, the Emperor Ming ti introduced a 
new Sect into Ghina, which is ftill more dangerous than the former, and has made a mach more 
tapid (3) Progrefs. 

This Prince, on Occafion of a Dream which he had, called to Mind a Sentence, often in the 
Mouth of Confucius, viz. That the Holy One was to be found in the Weft. Upon this he fent Am- 
baffadors into the Ivdies to difcoyer who this Saint was, and fearch for the true Law which he 
taught : The Ambafladors believing they had found him among the Worfhippers of the Idol Fo 
or Fwe, carried it into China, and witht the Fables, wherewith the Indian Books were filled? 
Superftitions, the Doctrine of the Metempfychofis, and Atheifm. : 

This Contagion which began in the Court ioon got footing in the Provinces, and {pread thro’ 
all the Empire, wherein Magic and Impicty had made already but too much Hayock. 

It is hard to fay with certainty, in what Part of the Indies this Perfon appeared: But if the ex. 
traordinary Things that his Difciples relate of him are not fo many Fables invented by them 
I fhould be apt to believe, with St. Francis Xavier, that he was rathera Spirit than areal (¢) Man. 

They relate that he was born in that Part of the Indies which the Chinefe call Shuang tyen Sho fo); 
that his Father [named Ix fan vang] was the King of this Country, and his Mother called 
Mo yé; that fhe was delivered of him thro’ her right Side (£), and died foon after he was born: 
that when fhe conceived, fhe almoft conftantly dreamed fhe had fwallowed an Elephant (f); and 
that hence arofe the Honours payed to white Elephants by the Kings of the Indies, who often 


‘make War upon each other to procure this Sort of Animal. 


They fay, this Monfter ftood upright upon his Feet as foon as he came into the World, and 
walked feven Paces, pointing with one Hand to the Heaven, and the other to the Earth ; nay 
that he even fpoke, and pronounced diftinétly the following Words, There is none, either in the 
Heaven or on the Earth, who ought to be adored, but I alone. 

At the Age of feventeen he marricd three Wives, and had a Son, called by the Chinefe, Mo 
hew lo (c); at nineteen he forfook his Wives, and Sons, and all earthly Cares, to retire into a 
folitary Place, under the Guidance of four Philofophers, called by the Indians, Ioghi; at thirty 
he was of a fudden transfufed by the Divinity, and became (11) Fo, [or a Deity] called by the 
Indians, Pagod. Henceforward looking upon himfelf as a God, he minded nothing clic but 
to propagate his Doétrine. : 

As the Devil was always ready to lend him a helping Hand, by his Affiftance he did the moft 
wonderful Things; and by the Novelty of his Miracles filled the People with Dread, and pro- 
cured their Veneration. The Chinefe [of the Bonzian Scé&] have defcribed the{e Prodigies in 
feveral large Volumes, as well as reprefented them in Cuts. 

It is fearcely credible how many Difciples this chimerical God gained : For they reckon four- 
{core thoufand who were employ’d by him in infecting all the Eaft with his impious Tentts. 
Among this great Number there were ten moft diftinguifhed for their Rank and Dignity, who 
publifhed five thoufand Volumes in honour of their Mafter. The Ghizefe call his Followers [or 
rather Priefts] Seng and Ho fbang ; the Tartars, Lamas, or La ma feng ; the Siamefe, Talapoiis, 
and the Japanefe (or rather the Europeans) Bouzas, 

Yet this new God found himfelf mortal as well as other Men: For at the Age of 79 his 
Strength failing gave him Notice of his approaching End, and then, to crown all his Impictics, 
he difgorged all the Poifon of Atheifm. 

He declared te his Difciples, that till that Moment he had only fpokcn to them in Parables ; 
that his Difcour{es were fo many Enigmas; and that for 40 Years he had concealed the Truth 
under figurative and metaphorical Expreffions; but that being about to leave them, he would 
communicate his real Sentiments, and reveal the Myftery of his Doétrine: Learn then, fayed he 
tothem, that there is no other Principle of all Things but Emptine{s and Nothing : From Nothing 
all Things proceeded, and into Nothing all will return, and this is the End of all our Hopes. But 
his Difciples adhered to what he firft taught, and their Doctrinc is dirc€tly oppofite to Athcilm. 


(a) Called alfo Fave dyau. f morc of the Nature of a Viper than a Mans and that dic Name 


(B) Coupice fays it has infeéted all the C/ incfe Books and Sects, 
excepting the Mohammedan. Proem. Declar. ubi fupr. p. 27. 

{c) Could the Bonzas themlelves believe any thing more flu- 
pid than thefe Jefuits, who yet are every Moment ridiculing the 
Stupidity of the Bonzas? Or rather is it pofhble that Jefuits can 
really be fo ftupid as to believe fuch ridiculous Nonfenfe ? 

(p) In the Original Chung tyen cho inftead of Tchung tien tcho i 
the Author having forgotten to accommodate, the Name as it oc- 
curs in Coupler, (from whom the Extraét feems to be taken) to 
the French Orthography. 

ie) On Occafion of his monflrous Birth, P. Coup/er obferves 
that this Saviour of Mankind, as his Followers cal] him, had 


Foe {as he writes it) by being ccmpouracd of Non and Hozto, inti 
mates as much. ; 

(e) Conpiet has it, that the Mother dreamed a white Flephant 
palling down hier ‘) hroat entered inco her Womb ; Whence the 
was reported to have conceived by an Elephant : But that others 
more rightly con,ectured, that the Devil Nealing fome human 
Seed, got her with Child in the Shape of chit Beall. (Cougl. ubi 
fupr. p. 28.) . 

(c) According to Coupler, Lo frre fa, 

{u) He was frit named She, or S/o ‘52, (corruptly called Shaka 
by the Fepanck) by which Name the who'e Bedy of the Bouzas 
aé well as their Religion is underflevd.  Ceapét ubi fupr. p. 28. 
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- However thefe laft Words of the Impoftor gave Rife to the famous Diftin@ion, which oe 
made in his Do@rine of Exterior and Interior whereof I fhall fpeak hereafter. His Dilciples  ernirg 
did not fail to fpead a great Number of Fables after his Death (a), and eafily perfuaded a fimple him. 

and credulous People, that their Mafler had been born eight thoufand Times; that his Soul had 
fucceftively pafled into different Animals; and that he had appeared in the Form of an Ape, a 

Dragon, an Elephant (r) &c. This was plainly done with a Defign to eftablith the Worfhip of 

this falfe God under the Shape of various Animsls(c): Accordingly thefe different Creatures, 

through which the Soul of Fo was fayed to have paffed, were adored in feveral Places ; the Chine/é 
themfelves built many Temples to all forts of Idols, which multiplied exceedingly throughout 

he Empire. 

: hon the great Number of this chimerical Deity’s Difciples, there was one named Mo o yd tric beloved , 
ye more dear to him than all the Reft, whom he trufted with his greateft Secrets, and charged Dilciple. 
more particularly to propagate his Doétrine(p): He enjoyned him not to trouble himfelf with 

bringing Proofs and tedious Arguments to fupport his Tenets; but only to put at the Head of 

his Works, which he fhould publith, thefe few Words: It is thus that I bave Learned. 

This Fo in one of his Books, fpeaks of a Mafter more ancient than himéelf, called by the Cnet or 
Chinefe, O mi to, and corraptly by the Fapanefi, Amida, which other Monfter appeared in the clon 
Kingdom of Bengal, and the Bonzas pretend that he attained to fuch a high degree of Sanctity, and 
had acquired fuch abundant Merit, that it is fufficient at prefent to invoke him to obtain Pardon 
for the greateft Crimes(E). On this account the Chincfe of this Se¢t have continually in their 
Mouths thee two Names, O mz to, Fo(r): thinking that the Invocation .of thefe pretended 
Deities purifies them fo effectually that they may afterwards give a Loofe to all their Paffions, 
being perfwaded that it will coft them nothing but an eafy Invocation to expiate their moft 
enormons Crimes (c). es 

The latt Words of Fo, when he was dying, gave rife to a Sect of Atheifts among a few Bonzas: Atheitts a- 
But the greater Part of them not able to fhake off the Prejudices of their Education, perfevered al a 
in the firft Errors (1) their Mafter had taught. can 

Many endeavoured to reconcile the two Doétrines by the Diftinétion of the Exterior and the Dittinéion of 
Interior: ‘The firft being more fuitable to the Capacity of the People, prepared their Minds Interior and 
tq reccive the fecond, which was fit only for elevated Minds, and the better to be underftood, Deaviae: 
they made ufe of the following Example. 

The exterior Doétrine, fay they, is with relation to the Interior, the fame asthe Center or Frame is lls 
to the Arch that is built upon it: For the Frame being only neceffary to fupport the Stones Porn 
while the Arch is building, becomes ufelefs as foon as that is finifhed and is taken to pieces; in the 
fame Manner the exterior Doétrine is layed afide as foon as the Interior is embraced. 

As to the exterior Doétrine containing the Principles of the Morality which the Bonzas are Containing 
very careful to inculcate, they fay, there is great difference between Good and Evil; that after their moral 
Death there will be Rewards for thofe who have done well, and Punifhments for thofe who have '"“?*" 
done evil; that there are Places appointed for the Souls of both, wherein they are ftationed ac- 
cording to their Merit ; that the God Fo was born to fave Mankind, and to bring back thofe to the 
way of Salvation who had ftrayed from it; that it was he who expiated their Sins, and procured 
them a happy new-birth in the other World ; that there are five Precepts to be obferved, the firft 
not to kill any living Creature, the fecond not to take what belongs to others, the third prohibits 
Impurity, the fourth lying, and the fifth drinking of Wine. 

But above all things they muft not be wanting in'the Practice of certain charitable Works 4,1, oF the 
which their Guides prefcribe : “ Ule the Bonzas well, fay they, and furnifh them with every thing Bera: to 
* neceffary for their Subfiftance; build them Monafteries and Temples, that by their Prayers and ated the 
** the Penances they inflict on themfelves for the Expiation of your Sins, they may deliver you an 

from 


(a) Our Autllar omits feveral very material Things related 
by others. P. Coupler tells us, that his Body was burned with 
odoviferous Wood, according to the Cullom of the Country 5 
und his Afhes, as they fay, diltributed among Men, Spirits and 
Dragons of the Sea; ‘What one of his Teeth, was fent asa 
Prefene co the King of the Iftand of Cey/an, where it was 
worthiped, till Conlantine the Dake of Braganza’s Brother 
having taken it with other Spoil, burnt it and feattered the 
Afhes, refuting to releafe it for a vat Sum; and that the Por- 
tue ze Hillorians, in calling it.the Tooh of an Ape, have 
not erred, fince Fo is worthiped in Cey/an in the Figure 
of an Ape, as he is worthiped in other Places under various 
Jorms and Names, [Coup/. ubi fupr. p. 29.) By this Paflage it 
appears, thatthe Religion of the Borzas, hasa great Connection 
with that of the Judians, it it be not at bottom the very 
faine ¢ Yeu the Miflionaries take little or no Notice of this Con- 
formity. 

(un) P. Conpéct fays his lat Appearance was in the Form of a 
white Elephant; tho’ a little before he is fayed to have been be. 
guiten by a white Elephant. : 

(«) ‘Ths true thefe sffacie Priefts, by this Means, have fet 
up more numerous Objects of Worfhip than the European ; 
but ney have no breaden God among them, or any fuch Mon- 
‘rous Ablurdity as Tranfubttantiation. 

(») But it does not appear that ever he thought of laying 


Claim to a Supremacy on thefe Words; as the European Popes 
have done on Words not fo ftrong. 

(2) Here thele Afatic Catholics have gotten the Doétrine 
of Merits and Supererogation, And indeed the European 
Catholics feem to have copy'd almoit all their Religion from 
them, 

(Ff) This islike the Papils Fefi-maria. 

(c) This anfwers to the Popith Confeffion, and Invocation 
of Saints at privileged Altars, &c. whereby the molt atrocious 
Sins are pretended in tike manner to be expiated and done away. 

(1) This is very hard and partial ‘Treatment of the Bon- 
zas, who are here firlt condemned fer being Atheifts, and then 
for not being Atheilts. But it is almoft impoflible for the Clergy 
of one Religion, to reprefent thofe of another Religion fairly. 
‘They are fearful leaft other Religions reprefented fairly fhould 
appear better than their own, and therefore do all they can 
to blacken them. This Pragtice the Romip Clergy are guilty 
of moft of all others, as they have moft Occafion ; and indeed 
were they to reprefent the Religion of the Banzas truely, their 
Difciples would fee very litde difference between their own and. 
it; and that their deceitful Guides teach the very fame Errors, 
Impieties and Abfurdieies, which they condemn in others. 
Farther to difguife this Conformity, they have allo givena 
very imperfeét and confufed Account of the Idolatrous Seéts 
in China, and particularly this of the Boxzas, 
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« from the Punifhments you are liable to(a). 


© 


«At the Funeral Obfequies of 3 
tions burn Gilt and Silver-Paper, together with Garments and Silks; all which ade ae 
World thall be changed into Gold, Silver, and real Garments: By this Means, your departed 
Kindred will be fupply’d with the things they want, and have wherewithall to gratify the 
eighteen Guardians of the infernal Regions, who without thefe Bribes would be inexorable and 
treatthem with great Rigour(B). If you negleét thefe Commands, you muft expect nothin 
after Death but to be delivered over tothe moft cruel Torments: Your Soul, by a long Cour 
of Tranfmigrations fhall pafs into the vileft Animals ; and you fhall appear again in the Form 
of a Mule, a Horle, a Dog, a Rat, or fome other Creature ftill more contemptible.” 
It is hard to deferibe what an Influence the Dread of thefe Chimeras has on the Minds of the 
credulous and fuperftitious ‘Chine/(c); which will appear from a Story related by P. le Comte 
of a Paflage that happened to him(elf when he lived in the Province of Shen fi. : 
“ They called me, fays he, one Day to baptize a fick Perfon, who was an old Man of feventy 
“and lived upon’ a fimall Pehfion given him by the Emperor. On’ entering his Room, he fayed 
“tome, Iam obliged to you, my Father, for that you are going to’ déliver me from a grievous 
“ Punihment. That is not all, replied I, Baptifm not only delivers‘Perfons from Hell, but con- 
“ duéts then to a Life of Bleffednefs, What Happinefs muft it be to go to Heaven, there to enjoy 
“* the prefence of God everlaftingly ? I do not’ well underfland, reply’d the fick Perfon, what ‘yon 
“ fay, and perhaps I have not fuficiently explained myfelf : You know that I have lived for a long 
“time on the. Emperor's Benevolence, and the Bonza's' who are thoroughly acquainted ‘with what 
* paffes in the next World, have affured me that out of Gratitude I fhall be obliged to ferve him af- 
ter my Death, and that my Soul will infallibly pafs into one of bis Poft-Horfes to carry Difpatches 
“ of the Conrt into the Provinces. For this Reafon they exbort me to perform my Duty well, when 
“ Tbhavt affumed my new Being ; and to take Care not to fiumble, nor wince, nor bite, nor bust 
‘* any body. Run fa/t, fay they, cat little, and be patient ; by which Means you will move the Gori 
™-paffion “of -the Gods” who often convert a good Beaft at. length into a Man~-of “Quality; 
“© and make him a confiderable Mandarin: I muft own, Father, that this thought frocks ‘me, and i 


“© cannot call it to‘mind without trembling. I dream of it every Night, and fometimes th. ny peep 
‘Fancy mifelf harnefed; and ready to fet out at the firft lafb of the Rider's whip. I then wake in a 
“Sweat and half diftradted, not knowing whether Lam ftill a Man or a Horfe.. But alas! wht 
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© Chriftian.” 


°* will become of” the, “tohen tt (bail be no longer a’ Dream. : 
“ This then, my Father, is the Refolution that Lam come to: They fay that thofe of your Religion 
are not fubjett to thofé Miferies; that the Mert will always be Men, and fall be the Jame in the 
next World as they are in this: Ebefeech you therefore to receive me among you. I kiow that 
your Religton-is bard to Ais (D); but if it was frill more rigid Iam ready to embrace it, 
‘and whatever it coft me I bad rather be a Chriftian than become a Beaft. 'This Dilcourfe and the 
prefent Condition of the filk Perfon moved my Compaffion: But reflecting-afterwards that 
God makes ufe of Simplicity and Ignorance to lead Men to the Tritt (z),°I took Occafion 
to convince him of his Errors, and to dirtét-him in thé ‘way of Sdlvathott:“'After I Had’ gifeh 
* him Inftruétions a long time, at length he believed ; “Ahd‘I “had the! Confolation - to (ee hihi 
die, not only poffeffed of the moft rational Sentiments, but with4l’the Matks of'a'gdod 


It is eafy to conceive that fince the Chinefé ate the Dupl¢'6F'a Dottrine, ‘fo abfurd and ‘ridicu- 


lous as the Tranfmigration of Souls, the Bonzas who propagate it with 
Advantage from it. It is exceeding ufeful in carrying on all'their deceit 


Bo Zeal, draw no {mall 
ul Tricks, by which they 


extort Alms and enlarge their Revenues. Being fprung from the Dregs of the People, and bred 


(ay: Can the Author be angry with the Boazas for this, 
or think they do amifs? Do not the Remifh Clergy inculcate 
the very fame Doétrine, among the Laity of their Church? 

(n) ‘Fhe Reader may obferve from hence, and what fol- 
lows, that the Bonzas-break three at leaft. of their five moral 
Precepts, by their impure Pra€tices, and by inventing monftrous 
Lies, in orded to rob others, in a fpecious fan@ify’d way, of what 
belongs to them. Jt being abfolutely neceflary for every Religon 
to have the Appearance of Goodnefs, they have tken Care 
to teach the moral Doélrines; but as a due Obfervance of 
then isutcerly inconfittent with their views of becoming rich 
and .powerful, they have taken no lefs Care to fet them afide 
by pther Dodlrincs, which to the unthinking or major Part 
of Mankind, may appear equally good and neceflary. And 
this is the very Courfe taken by the Church of Rome. They 
admit the Decalogue, but by their fanguinary Laws againtt 
Heretics (iyade to fecure their Ufurpations) they have firtt re- 
pealed the Command againlt Murder; whence have arifen 
their Crufades, Mallacres, Perfecutions, folemn Executions, 
Dragoonings, Confilcations, Banifhinents, ce. By decreeing no 
Faith is to be kept with Heretics, they diffolve one of the 
chief moral Bonds of Society ; and by making ic lawful to 
Spoil Heretics, and feize their PoffeMfions, they have abrogated 
the Command which forbids robbing and tlealing ; By the 

{)>€trine of the depofing Power in the Pope, they violate the 
Oucdience due to Sovereigns and overturn civil Government. 
Thus alter admitting the moral Principles, which are of a 
univerial Nature, they teach their Followers to violate them 
with Kefpecl to all, Mankind, excepting thole of their own 


” from 


Perfwafion, who make but about one fifteenth of the whole. 
‘Then they give all the Encouragement imaginable to Immorality 
and Vice in their Adherents, by making the Method of ob- 
taining Remiffion of the greatelt Sins very ealy, either in 
this Life by an Indulgence, a Prayer before an Image. or 
on their Beads, or by a Verbal Pardon; or elfe after this Life 
by Maffes and Prayers for the Dead: To which I may add the 
making their Monafteries and Churches Sandluaries for Villians 
of all kinds. To which infamous Doélrines fet on Foot for 
the Intercit of the Church are owing the frequent Affaffinations, 
and numerous other Villanies, daily committed in Popifo Coun- 
tries: To them are owing thofe profligate Difpofitions 'and 
wicked Pragtices, which reader Papilts fo abominable in the Eyes 
of all the unbelieving Nations wherever they come. — : 

(c) Why is it hard to conceive that the fuperfitious Chinrje 
fhould be frightend with fuch Chimeras, when the Author 
knows the Laity of his own Religion are frightend in no lels 
a Degree with the like Chimerai; fuch as Purgatory, no Salvation 
out of the Peal of their Church, Power of Demons, Witches, 
Sorcery (fe. 

(v) Tfufpe&t this whole Story ; butam almoft morally fure 
the Chine/e could not utter thefe Words, his own Religion being 
much more rigid as to Penances, Falting, &¢. than’ the: Romif> : 
Which Aufterities, inflead of being a Mark of o true Church, 
are an infallible Sign of a falfe One. ‘ai tA 

(£) Obferve how flily Igaorance, which is the Boncias Maxim 
and the neceffary Parent of Error, is here recormamended as the 
Guide to Truth, and Mother of Devotion. “4 
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from their Infancy in an idle Profeffion, this Doctrine is sed to authorife the Frauds and 
Artifices, which they contrive to excite the Liberality of the People, whereof one may judge the 
better from the following Relation of P. le Comte. : : Palate, 

“ Two of thefe Bonzas, fays he, one Day perceiving, in the Court-Yard of a rich Peafant; a ee 
two or three large Ducks lying before the Door, began to figh and weep bitterly. The good 7, 
“© Woman, who perceived them from her Chamber, coming out to learn the Caufe of their 
" Grief: We know, fayed they, that the Souls of our Fathers have paffed into the Bodies of thefe 
Creatures ; and the Apprebenfion we are under of your killing them, will certainly kill us with 
“ Grief. I own, fayed the Woman, that we bad refolved to fell them, but fince they are your Parents 
I promife to heep them.” ; 
ats . keine what the Bonzas wanted: ‘ Perhaps, fayed they, your Hufband will not be fo 
charitable as yourfelf, and yo. may depend on it, that it will be fatal to us if any Accident hap- 
pens to them. : : 

“In hort, after a great deal of Difcourfe, the honeft Peafant was fo moved with their coun- 
terfeit Grief, that fhe gave them the Ducks to bring up for fome time, which they received 
with great Refpect, falling twenty feveral Proftrations before them: But that very Evening 
they made a Feaft of them for their little Society.” : 
In fhort the Bonzas are difperfed throughout the Empire, and brought up to this Trade Buy Children 
from their infancy. Thele wretches(a), to continue their Sect, buy Children of feven or eight eiore 
Years old, and make young Bonzas of them, inftruéting them in their Myfteries for fifteen or 

twenty Years to qualify them for the Office: But they are generally very ignorant, few of them 
underftanding the Principleswhereon their Do¢trines are grounded. 

Asall the Boxzus are not of equal Eminence, there being different Degrees of them, forme are Mendicante. 
enploy’d in begging of Alms; others, who have acquired a Knowledge’ of Books, and {peak politely, 
make it their BufinefS to vifit the Learned, and infinuate themfelves into the good Graces of the 
Mandarins: But the Number of thefe is fmall. There are likewife among them venerable old 
Men, who prefide over the Affembles of Women: However thefe Affembles are not very nume- 
rous, nor to be met with in many Places. : : 

Tho’ the Bonzas have not a regular Hierarchy, yet they have their Superiors, whom they call superiors. 
Ta Ho foang, that is, great Bonzas; and this Rank to which they are raifed greatly adds to the Re- 
putation they have acquired by their Age, their grave and modeft Carriage, and by their Hypocrify. 

There are Monafteries of thefe Bonzas to be found every where, but they are not all equally yonaterics, 
frequented by crouds of People. a 

In every Province there are certain Mountains with Idol-Temples thereon, which have greatet Pilgrimages. 
Credit than the reft. Tothefe they go very far in Puernaens and the Pilgrims, as foon as they 
are at the Foot of the Mountain, kneel down and proftrate themfelves at every Step they take in 
afcending up(B). They who cannot go on Pilgrimage, requeft fome of their Friends to buy them 
‘a large printed Sheet, marked at one corner by the Bonzas, in the Middle of which is the Figure of Pidures of f, 
the God Fo, with a vaft Number of {mall Circles drawn round about it and on its Garments. 

The Devotees of both Sexes wear on their Neck or Arm a fort of Rofary, compofed of a hundred aed’. 
middle-fized Beads, and eight large ones; on the Top isa large Bead refembling one of the little 
Snuff-Boxes fhapedlikeGourds. In tarping, thefe Beads between their Fingers, they pronounce thefe 
myfterious Words O mt to fo, the Signification of which they themfelves don’t underftand (c): 

They make above a hundred Genuflexions, after which they draw one of thele red Circles upon 

the Sheet of Paper. _ — 

They invite ihe Bonzas, from time to time, to come to their Houfes to pray, and to feal and Patharis foc 
make authentic the Number of Circles which they have drawn, They carry them in a pompous Heaven, 
Manner to Funerals in a little Box clofely fealed up by the Bonzas: This they call Li én, that 
is, a Paffport for travelling from this Life to the next (p): This Paffport is not obtained without pay- 
ing feveral Tacs ; but, fay they, we ought not to begrudge this expence, becaufe we are fure of a happy 
Voyage. 

Rea the Temples of the falfe Gods(z), there are feveral famous for the Beauty and LargenefS 1 
of their Structure, as well as for the ftrange Shapes of their Images; fome are fo montftrous, that 
the poor Ching at the Sight of them fall proftrate, and knock their Forehead feveral times againft 
the Ground out of Fear and Dread. 


a 


= 


« 
¢ 


mages. 


(a) Here the Monaftic Life is confeffed tobe an idle Profeflion sengs to him. The Life which the Lamas as well as the Kalmichs 


by a Monattic. 

(u) How nearly do thee refemble Popith Pilgrimages. 

(c) This is contradicted by what has been already fayed, I have 
alla obferved that this anfwers to the Jefa Maria of Papifts. 
and here we fee the very Rofary, or Beads, in ufe with them, 
from whom inall likelyhood the Papitts cook it. 

(vo) This antwers to the Figure of the Crofs, and other 
‘Urumpery put into the Coffins of deceafed Papitts ; burying in 
the Habic of fome Religious Order and the like: Which Privi- 
ledpes are not granted for nothing neither. 

(2) I obferved before {p. 647. Note a.] That the Mifio- 
naries to blacken the Sect of Taw tf reprefent their Saints, and 
Iferoes as Gods. ‘They do the fame by thofe of the Berzas, 
who yet malce the very fame Defence, when they are charged 
with Idolatry, as the Romanilts of thefe fatter times do. The 
Lamas, fays a very intelligent Author, teach and pradife the 
Surdamental Rule of all rational Religion, ashich confifts in bo. 
nsarint God, offen ting na-bidy and giving 49 every one what be- 
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lead proves inconteflably the tavo laft Points; and the Difcourjes 
which fome Travellers worthy of Credit have had with them tauching 
Religion affere us, that they proteft flrenuoufly again adrring more 
than one God; That the Dalay Lama and Karukhti are his Ser- 
wants, with whom be communicates for the InftruBion and Good of 
Men; That the Images which they honour are no more than Repre- 
fentations of the Divinity and feme holy Men; and that they ex- 
pofe them to the View of People, only to put them in mind of their 
Duty towards God, aud the AA of Virtue which be is pleafed they 
Should perform™. 'Tis trae ,I do not think this defence frees them 
from the Charge of Idolatry, which the Worfhip of Images 
necefLirily includes: But I think it ought to flop the Mouths 
of the Miffionaries, who, on their own Principles, cannot charge 
the Se aries of Fo with Idolatry, without confefling themtelves 
guilty of it, Wherefore to avoid the Retort they have milre- 
prefented the Bouzas, and made Gods of their Saints and Ima- 
ges. “Gen. Hil. of Turks, Moguls, Ge. Vol. 2. p. 409. 
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Sandtified fe other View th, : 

Steen P As ns Bonzas have no other View than to get Money, and, whatever Reputation they ma 

Bases, ave dequired, are in reality nothing but the Dregs of the Empire, they are well acquainted with 
: . 1h 


the Art of ‘cringing before People. They affect Mildnefs, Complaifance, Humili 
. e . . : . | 

which:deceive at Exit Sight; while the Chinefé who look no fale chad ihe Se 
ee fo any Saints : ey when i. this fanctified Appearance they join rigorous Fafting and 
ne a6 Ce in a Night to worfhip Fo; feeming to facrifice themfelves in fome fort for the 


And othe That they may.feem very meritorious in the Eyes of th if aa 
Tricks ey. 08 itoriou yes of the Vulgar, and work tl ‘i 

aK Me paffion which difpofes them to Liberality, they appear in the putlic Streets and Phra’ ro ms 
People, on themfelves fevere Penances, Some will faften to theic Neck and Feet thick Chains above shirts 


Foot long, which they drag thro’ the Street with a i ing at ¢ 
! : ; great deal of Pain, and ftoppin every” 
Door bree net en ¢ »a pping at every’ 
ae ee ay they, bow dear it colls us to cxpiate your Sins; cannot Jou afford us fome trifig 
‘You fee others in the moft frequented Places and where crofs Streets mee 
. : t, all 
beating. their oo we a great Stone: But among thefe Kinds of Peis hee oy 
i Be 5 t . : iy < z 4 
Main ee than that of a young Bonza, which is related by P. /e Comte in the following 
Story of a 7° J met-one ‘Day.in the Middle of a Village, a young Bonxza who was affable, mil 
HravithMen- «and confequently a very proper Perfon for the, Office of begging Charity. He flood : ae 
“a clofe Chair ftuck all over on the Infide with long tharp Nails, in fuch a Manner that hee id 
“* not lean without being wounded; and was carried by two hired Porters very flowly into a 
. . * Hones; where : befought the People to have Compaffion on him. F 
ae «Tam, Sayed he, fhut up in this Chair far the good of your Souls, and am refolved ne’ 
‘© out. till all the Nails (which were above 2090) are bought. Every Nail is ony fix Sols a 
“then there is not one of them but-wwhat will become a Fountain of Biefings in your Houfes. If a 
€ ‘buy any -you will-perform an Aét of heroic Virtue, and you will give an Alms not to the Boivas 
“on whom -you may beftow your Charity otherways, but. to.the God Fo, to whofe Honour we intend 't 
% buitd'a:(c) Temple. ; i. ® op gnenn \ : cas oe 
-- &-[theit paffed near the Place where the Bouza was, whé, as foon as he faw me, made‘me the 
“ fame Compliment as he had done the reft. Whereupon I told him he was very ania »py to 
-% give himfelf.fo much ulelef ‘Larment in this World ; advifing him to leave his Prifon, any go td 
“S the Temple of the true :God. to. be inftrugted. in:heayenly Truths, and fubmit‘td°a’Péenahce 


he ES 






wos. “fee fevereand more (p) falutaryasscc i Ce cout 
Good sneer ‘¢ He replied very mildly, andi without. the, leaft Concern, that be was obliged’ fo'thé for’ my 
on the Jefuit «@oyneil, but much more fo if Ipvould buy a.dozen of his Nails, which would cer ali nial 
«© me fortunate in my Journey, Here, fayed he, turning himfelf to one Side, take theje bic iptn 
“the Faith of a Bonza are the bift in. my Chair, becaufe they give me the moh Bain: Hotes By 
«< are all of the fame Price (zg): Hepronounced thelg Words with an Air and Aétion, whith on 
« any other Occafion would have made me laugh: , But then his Delufion excited my Pity, and 
“ I was pierced with Grief at the Sight of, this miferable, Slaye,of the Devil,’ who fufferd vf "here 
“ ¢o damn his Soul, than a Romanif? is obliged to do tq fave his.” ete ae ree ee 
Bomarinte ‘The fame Motive of getting Alms caufes thefe Bonzas'to repair to’ the Houles of “bbEH Poor 
pre them- and Rich, the inftant they are fent for. They go, as many,as.are, -defired, and ftay'as Jong as the 
eles iOe - Beg leafe; and when there i Affembly of , Wo “Cathicl appelis very TEL atid | 
Families, erfons pleafe; and when there isany Affembly of , Women, (which happens very ae and is 
never practifed unlefs in fome. few .Places, as has been, already, obferved) they. bring with them a 
grand Bonza, who is diftinguifhed from the. reft by. the Place that he takes, by the Refpect the 
other -Bonzas pay him, and by his Habit, which is worn: only by thofe of his Rank. o 
Efpecially \The(t Afemblies of the Ladies bring in.a fine Revenue to the Bonzas, there being’in every City 
qrane the ‘(beta Bocieties, of ten, fifteen or:twenty Women, who are.gommonly ofa good Family and sid- 
varictd tt Years , or elfe Widows, and confequently have Money to difpole of. Thelé + ey make 
‘Suaperiors’ for Iuady Abbeffes] of the Society; in their ‘Turns for one Year; and it is generally at te 
“Bitpetiot’s Houfe that the Affemblies are held ; All the’reft contributing a certain Sumi of Money 
to defray the common Expences, neceflary for: keeping up Order. ee 
Religious Fe- On the Day when the Aflembly is held, there comes a pretty aged Bonza, who is Prefittent, 


eo and fings the Anthems to Fo. The Devotees join their Voices, and after they have feveral times 
Eye te Bae ths cried 


oe ’ 
oh tb a 


_. (a) This.isthe very Charadler of the Popifs Priefls; who by — man Creatures, Sach as ther could nat deny thaw two tobe, But 
e° thpic y’pocritical Outlide, impate on the anthinking Multitude, they Anew /b aorll bare to turn tha Reproach upon himhsf, ly fut- 
aasvha-lad-wholly by Appearances never look deeper. ‘bing him in Mibud oft fone delicat&é DoGvines, of the Roman Giureh 
+; + (py fp nat. this in cfcét, the Pragtice of the Mendicant Friers -reAnting to: she deyfallibitity.and Supremacy of Popes, that he afiared 
in Popifh Countries.” tet "Ls me: fays my. Author, whofe -Friend the Gentleman was, that be 
2 tt eXp) ‘his Cantrivance is pot fo oppreffive and [eandalousasthat bad Need of alt bjs SiN to-bring hinfelf off cith Honaw’, Whi 
» 4,0f:tha Priells-preachlog. up ‘and fetling (or rather of :thei a a ‘ facass, continges hey that thefe People are not aliogether fo ignorant 
being forced to buy} Indulgencies in Spain, Portugal, Ee. but oft tbe Religions, Jf beber Notipvs,.,as sve are ceiling to beliews. 
.. Will dpubtlels be altogether as cffeluat for the good.of the Soul. Anifas ihe ts a Pérfon'of :Meert.isand-a goo! Roman Carholir, 0 
ko We hear a geeut deal of thefe Miffionariés Reproofs and ‘aubord ri) Mdevensmre happened, there is; no Roam te daubs the Tent? 
++ Arguments ufed: ty tbe: againft their Religion, but no De- of rhe Farm E-dhall -ory: add, that-if chey are pot, ignorant of 
fence gs Reply.of the s‘if ghey hadmnothing to fay for them- other Religions, it- is not probuble they are ignorane of there 
felves, of were very inorane as they are often reprefented. _ own, tho’ they are fhy.in divulging it, asthe ame Author ob- 
However, the-contrary ol this‘appears from the Relation of a ‘ferves. * See Gen. Hilt. of the -Tiads, AMegués and Jatay». 
Romifo Gentleman, who in his Way to China, thre’ the Country Vol. 2. p. 489, 499, allo p. 488. od he 
sof the Mungals (or Mongols) saving bad an Opportunity of af (£) his is a curious Piece of Raillery from: one idolatro: 
courfing with fome of the Lamas about their Religion, Legan torce — Prieil to another : For the Panza doubtlefs knew hiin co bes 
proach them fer fo cruelly deceiving the Vulgar, by making them be- Poffo Priet who traded with Relic-, ard fach fort of Trunpers 
dieve she Kavakhed aud the Dalay lama, are immortals a Quality aswell as himfelf. 
which, he fayed, they could not be ignorant, did not belong 60 Hue 
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cried O mi to, Fo, and beaten upon fome fmall Kettles, they fit down to Table and ragale them- 


655 
felves: But thisis only the ordinary Ceremony. 

On the mote foléinn Days, they adorn the Houfe with feveral Images placed in Form by the 
Bonzas, and Numbers of ‘grotefque Paintings reprefenting in a hundred different Manners tho’ 
Torments of Hell, The Prayersand Feafting laft for feven Days; during which Time the grand 
Bonza is afifted by feveraY Bonzas, who join in the Confort. DAS bg 

During thefe feveh Days, their principal Care is to prepate and confecrate Treafures (A) for the Sinteeri 

other World. To this purpofe they build a little Palace with Paper painted and gilt, omitting 10 jive the Soul 
Part belonging toa Houfe: This they fill with a great Number of Paltcboard-boxes painted and afer Death. 
varnithed; containing Ingots of Gold or Silver, (that is to fay of gilt Paper) whereof there are 
feveral Hundreds, defigned to redeem them from the dreadful Punifhments that-Jgn vang, or the. 
King of Hell, infliéts of thofe who have nothing to give him, They put a Scote by themfelves,: 
to bribe the Officers of the Tribunal of this King of Shadows; the reft, as well as the Houle, 
is for lodging, boarding, and buying fome Employment in the other World. They’ fhut all 
thefe little Boxes with Padlocks of Paper, and then lock the Doors of .the-Paper-houfe, keeping 
the Keys with great Care. ne hh, Cor 

When the Perfon, who has been at this Expence, happens to die, they firft burn the Houfe, in 
a very ferious Manner: Then they burn the Keys both of it and the little Chefts, that fhe may be 
able to open them and take out the Gold and Silver, which is to be no longer mere Raper, but 
will be tranfmuted into ‘fine Silver and Gold, agdinft which: tempting Metal 2¢n,,vang is,.not 
Proof, nothing being more eafy than to corrupt (8) hin. 

“This Hope, joined to that outward Show which attracts the Eyes, makes fuch an Impreffion Hope and 
upon the Minds of thefe poor Chine/e, that nothing! but an extraordinary Miracle of Grace can caneu 
undeceive them(c). In a Word, this Exercife of Religion is perfectly free, for they celebrate sare Religi- 
the Feafts whenever they pleafe; and you are fure always to have good Words from thefe Jugglers, ons. 
who promife you long Life, great Hortours for ‘your Children, Abundance of Riches in this 
World, and above all Things conturtimate Happinefs in the next. Such are the Extravagancies 
with which they abufe the Credulity ofthe People: Whereby they have acquired fo great an Af- 
cendant over their Minds that Images are every where to be met with, which the blind Chinefe 
invoke inicéffantly ; efpedially in Times of Sicknefs; when they are to go any Journey, or ,when 
they ate in (p) Danger. pte gosta a a & 

“PD, Fontaney iv bis Voyage from Siti'to China, in a Chinefe Veffel, was an Eye-witnefs of all their superticious 
Ceremonies, which are no lefs ridiculous than’ fupétftitiotis. They had,’ fays he,-on:the Poop of their Ceremonies 


Veffel; a finall Image quite black with the Smoak of a Lamp, which burns continually injHo- Eisereee 
nour of it (e) ; before they fat down to Dinne?;thef ioffered it fome of the Victuals ;, and twice a m 


Day they threw into the Sea little Gondolas made of Paper; to the End, that being, em- 
ployed in everfetting thofe fmall Boats, he might {pate their own. sia ae 

“But if, notwithftanding thefe Prefents: and Offeriigs, the Waves are agitated in an extraordi- 
nary mgnnet “by the Spirit which as they ‘believe governs them, they then burn a great many 
Feathers, : Hole, § it oak and bad Snell MEA theé'Alr ; pretending by this means to lay the Tem- 

eft, ind to drive the ‘é asics endugh' off: But at the Sight of a Mountain, in pafling the 
Channel of, Cochin-cbina, where yy ‘h fe built an Idol-temple, they out-did themfelves in their 
Superftiti ns. ns re a of were aly rates a : 

~ After they shad offered Vietwals, butht Perfumes, fighted Weak-candles, thrown feveral Figures 4 NavaiPro- 
‘of gilt Paper into. the’ Sea, ‘and profteated’ themfelves an infinite Number of times (r), the Sailpys celfion. 


prepared a {mall Veffel made of Boards, about four Foot long, with Mafts, Shrouds, Sails, Streamers, oe 
Compafs, Rudder, Boat, Cannons, Provifions, Merchandifes, and every thing even to the Book of 
Accompts. They had difpofed upon the Quarter-Deck, the Forecaftle, and the Shrouds, as many 
‘finall. Figures of painted P.per as there'were Men in the Veffel: They put this Machine upon 
a.Raft, and lifting it up in a great deal of Form, carried it about the Veffel with the Sound of a 
T)rum and Copper-Bafon ; the Proceffion being led by-a Sailor habited like a Bonza, who fenced 
_with a long Staff, and fhouted as loud as poffible’: Then they let it down flowly into the Sea, and 
followed it with their Eyes till it was out of Sight; while the Sham Bonza going to the higheft 
Part of the Stern continued his Shouts, and wifhed it a‘ happy (c) Voyage. . 


(a) This, with Merits above mentioned, anfwers to the ima. 
pinary Trealure of the Romife Church. aw. 

(n) This ftands in Place of Indulgences for delivering ont 
the Treafure of the Church, and of Mailes for the Dead. ‘This 
istheir Trick for getting Money, under Pretence of delivering 
the Souls from Purgatory, - Tlie Cheats of the: Roxas you fee 
are exadly che fame at Bottom, and all dire@ed.to the fame 
Ends as thofe of the Rovj/>'Chireh ; from. which. they differ 
only inthe Contrivatice ahd Manner of carrying them on. 

(e) This'is the very Cafe of the Romy Laity, who are.as it 
were inchinted, by the great-Secarity and Hope given them by 
their Religion, which lileewile isenlculated by its exterior Pomp 
to dazzle the Eyes,'and:-work, ors the .Aftegtions inftead of the 
Underflandings of its Voterics.'So-shat as the fame Caufes pro- 
duce the fawn Effedls, the -RumioMillionaries mutt expeg the 
fame Infacuation and Obdaraty fromthe Chine/r Laity of the See 
of Fo, that the -Proteftant Pivines:ex perience from the Romi’a 
Taity, who are, generally fpeaking, no lefs ignorant and bigot- 
ted in their Way chan the Followers of F.. 


(v) This anfwers to the Papifls afcribing the Power of Pro- 
teStion and healing Difeafes to their Saints ; whom they invoke 
tor that Purpofe, commonly at their Shrines, or before their Ima- 
gesin Romifs Countries. 

(£) Obferve the Folly and Malice of thefe Miffionaries, who 
cannot le: fo ftifling a Circumftance pafs them, as the Blacknefs 
of the Image, altho’ they know it cannot be blacker than the 
Face of the Lady of Loretta herfelf, occafioned by the very 
fame Caufe. : : 

{z) The Parallel holds in almoft every thing; this is like the 
Papiils praying to their Saints, and chroWingy Reliquls into the 
Sea to appeafe a Storm. ‘ : 

(g) ‘This refembles the Racket ‘phade on Boird a Portuguese 
Ship in a Storin, with. their Patron S¢:' ddrkény; whom they 
whip and throw into the, Sea, if at feriftH le does not become 
propitious. Bur it fvems the Bonzads hive more Refpett for their 
Saints than to treat them in fo fouryy Manner. 
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Religious A’ As there are Affemblies of Women where the Bonzas prefide, there are likewif bles ¢ 
Men, which they call Chang chay or Faflers: Every ‘Ath wise 


embly has its Superior, whois asit were 


Mafter of the reft, and has under him a great Number of Difciples called F¥ zi 

give the Name of J/é f#, which fignifies Doéfor- Father. : ee 
"When they are induftrious, and have gained any Reputation, they eaffy obtain thi 

They preferve in a Fainily fome old Manufcript, handed down from Exthet 3 Son for oe 

nerations : This Book is full of impious Prayers which no-body underftands (a), and none but the 

Head of the Family can repeat. Sometimes thefe Prayers are followed with furprizing Effedts 

hor needs there any thing more to raife a Man to the Quality of T/é fi, and gain a great Num- 


ber of Difciples, 


The Days on which the Affembles are held all the Difciples have Notice to d 
Perfon dares ftay away. The Superior being feated at the levee end of the Hall cowards ‘he 


Middle, they all proftrate themfelves before him, and then form two Ranks; 


and the other to: the left. . 


When the Time is come, they recite thefe unintelligible and 


‘one to the right, 
irnpious 


Prayers ; after which they place themfelves at the Table, and plunge theméelves into all man- 
net of Accefs: For nothing can be more pleafant than thefe Chine/e Fafters. To fay the Truth, the 
refrain all theic Life-time from the Ufe of Fleth, Fith, Wine, Onions, Garlic, and every thing 


that: heats the Blood; but they know how to make themfelves amends with 


other Provifions, 


and efpecially by the Liberty of eating as often as they () pleafe. 

We are not to fuppofe that this Sort of Abftinence is any great Trouble to a Chine/e ; for there 
are great Numbers who do not profefs the Art of Fafting, and yet are contented with Rice and 
Herbs for their Food, as not being able to purchafe Flefh (c): Nor is it any Surprife that the Profef- 
fors of this Sect fhould be fo very ftric&t with Refpeét to their Abftinence that nothing can pre- 
vail on them to break it, for it is an eafy Trade to them, by which they gain confiderable Re- 


venues, 


When once they have obtained the Degree of T/é fi, and gained a great Number of Difciples, 


all Vices the Contribution which each of them is obliged to pay on the Days of Meeting, amounts to 4 


confiderable Sum ina Year. Befides the Praétice of Fafting, is an excellent Device for covering 
all the Irregularities of an infamous and libertine Life, and for acquiring a Reputation of Sandtity 


at a very {mall (p) Expence, 


In thort, there are no Stratagems nor ridiculous Inventions which thefe Minifters of Satari 
have not recourfé to, in orderto keep their Followers ftaunch in their Devotion to the God Fo 
and to alienate them from the Preachers of the Gofpel(r). One while they perfuade them, that the 
Miflionaries feek only to ftrengthen themfelves by the Number of their Difciples, in order to exe- 
cute Defigns deftrutive to the State; that they gain their Difciples by Help of Money, and that 


they never want Money, as having the Art of counterfeiting it. 


Sometimes they make them be- 


lieve, that the Miffionaries pluck out the Eyes of their Profelites to make Telefcopes of, for ob- 
ferving the Stars; at other times, they, pretend that their Defign in coming to China is to make 
Converts, which are {carce in ee that when once a Perfon who has gone over to them comes 


to die, there is no efcaping outof t 


eir Hands; and that by means of certain’ Charms which they 


caft upon Souis, they force them to pafs over into Europe: Behold, fay they, what Dangers we 


are expofed to from them. 


Thefe Extravagancies pronounced with an Air of Confidence and Authority do not fail to 


impofe on credulous Minds. However it muft be confefféd, they do not make much Impreffion 
on the better Sort(F): For, notwithftanding the fanctified Looks which the Bonzas put on, they 
are known for the moft Part to lead debauched Lives; nor have my much Accefé to a certain 


fortof People, who think of nothing but indulging themielves, and w 


ofe Religion confifts only 


in odd Superftitions, which every one follows according to his Fancy. 

- But be’ this as it will, what has been mentioned hitherto relates only to the exterior Dodtrine 
of Fo, accommodated to the Artisices which the Bonzas have contrived to impofe on the Credulity 
of the People(c). As to the interior Doétrine, every one is not capable of comprehending its 


TA) How then does he know they are impious ? What AB- 


Yurdities Malice betrays him into. 

{n) This looks invidious, and is only a bare Affertion of an 
Enemy. But fuppofing ic 4, it is no more than what is prac- 
tved by the Remi Priefts themfelves as well as the Laity ; 
who regale themfelves on fafling Days with the molt delicious 
“Vhings they are allowed to eat, befides drinking Wine and 
other heating Liquors, which.the Bowzas abltain from 

(c) This is a paultry way of running down the Bowzran Faft- 
jag; foris it not the Cafe of the poor and ordinary fort of Peo- 
pic in Popith Countries, efpecially Spain, Portugal, &c? 

gp) I cannot but admire the Weaknefs of the Author in 
mking thefe Difcovcries and ufing Arguments, which not an- 

» ly may be turned on the Priefls of his Religion, but have agu- 
ally often been retorted on them by Proteftant Divines. All 

_ that ean be fayed, is, that he writes not for Proteftants, but for 
Popith Bigots,. who mever make Ufe of their Senfes. 

(£) [s not this the very Practice of the Popifh Clergy them- 
felves ? Tasi't they for chig End keep the Bible out of the Hands 
ot tle “Laity, perfuade thém that all are damned but thofe of 
their own Communion, ard that Proteftants allow Salvation in 
ubeie Church; forbid them to read Proteftant Books, or hear 
¢heir Arguments, and tell a thoufand monitrous and ridiculous 
Ties to inipire them wigh Hatred to thcir Perfons as well as their 
Religion? The Motive to all this on both Sides, is the Fear of 
Ipfing their Wealth and Power. But the greateit Sccurity the 


Myfteries, 


Benzes can have againit the Progrefs of Popery among them, is 
the great Conformity between the two Religions: For by the 
Change, their Followers fee they will be juit in the fame Con- 
dition they were before ; there being nothing of Novelty to in- 
duce them, excepting what arifes from the Difercnce of a few 
Forms. Befides, they mutt naturally have a greater Refpect 
for the Saints, Images, and Ceremonies of their own, than thofe 
of a foreign Manufacture. © 

(fF) Nor do the Romif> Abfurdities and Superilitions gain 
Credit with the better Sort; but fuch are called Heretics, and 
treated as Malcfaélors (by the fanétified Clergy of that Church) 
if they dare {peale their Minds. : ‘ 

(c) On the whole, (net withilanding the Account here given, 
is very imperfeét, and otherways difguifed by the Author, of 
thofe who have fent him the Mémoirs) this exterior Dodlrine 
improved hy the impofing Bonzas is manifeftly fo like Chrilli- 
anity, as metamorphofed and cooked up by the Resi/s Clergy, 
that I cannot but think 6ne of them Is copied from the other. 


“The fefuits indeed fenfible of the:Conformity, and not able 10 


difguile it {afficiently, would have it thought to be a Corruption 
of Chriflianity, which they ‘foggeft once prevailed in Tibet, 
and other Parts whence the Bonzas came: Butas it appears 
by their own Account, from the Chine/e Hillory, that the Reli- 
gion of Fo was in thofe Countries a thoufand Years before Chrift, 
it may well be prefumed they thinle the contrary, and that their 
own Religion was taken from thence. in ail che fimilar Articles 
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MyRéries, not only the common People, but the Géné?ality of the Bonzas them(elves, being too 
ftupid to partake thereof; for thofe who are initiated, ‘miuft havea fublime Genius fit for attain- 
ing the highelt Perfection. Sse an nine 

This interior DoGrine, which the Mafters of the Sect pretend’to be the only true, and folid Reckon'd the 
one, is the fame that, wag taught by Fu in the laft Moments of his Life, and which his Difciples, in Daiine 
whom he moft confided, have taken tare to explain and propagate, We need only mention thid 
ridicalous Sy{tem, to thew what Excefs of Folly and Extravagance Mankindis capable of running into. 

. They teach that a Vacuum, or Nothing, is the Beginning and End of all Things; that from Nothing ne 
Nothing our firft Parents had their Original, and to Nothing they returned after their Death; pee eal 
that the Vacuum is what conftitutes our Being and Subftance ; that from this Nothing, and the thicgs. 
Mixture of the Elements, all Things were produced, and to them fhall return; that all Beings 
differ from one another only by their Shape and Qualities, in the fame Manner as Snow, Ice, and Bar sae Siib> 
Hail differ from each other; or as a’ Man, a Lion, or: fome other Creature made of the-‘fameywooy * 
Metal, differ from each other, which being mélted down, lofe their Shape and Quiulities, but .re- 
main the fame as to Subftance. ‘ : oo : | : 

Thus, fay they, all Beings, as well animate as inanimate, tho’ differing-in their Fornt and-The firt 
Qualities, are only the fame'Thing flowing from the fame Principle. This Principle isa moft ad. Principle 
mirable Thing, exceeding’ pure, entirely free from Alteration, very fine, peplevacd by its Simpli- Acvlaading: 
city, is the Perfection of all Beings: In fhort, it is very perfect, and conftantly at reft, without 
either Energy, Power, or Underftanding ; nay mote! ‘its Effence confifts in being void of Under- 
ftanding, Adtion, or Defires. In order to live happy,‘we muft continually ftrive by Meditation, 
and frequent Victories over our felves, to become like’ ‘this Principle, and to this Parpofe muft ac- 
cuftom ourfelves to do nothing, to with for nothing, to be fenfible of nothing, and to think of 
nothing. Vices, or Virtues, Rewards or Puni(hments,. Providence and the Immortality of the Stupidity une 
Soul are quite out of the Queftion ; all Holinefs confifts in ceafing to be, and in being fwallowed 86° Pe 
by Nothing. The nearer one approaches to the Nature of 2 Stone, ot the Trunk of a Tree, the 
more pertect he‘is; in fhort, it is in’ Iddolence and Thaétivity, ina Ceffation of all Defires, ina 
Privation , of every Motion of the Bay, in an Annihilation of #M the'Faculties of the Soul, and 
in the genéral Sufpenfion of all Thetight, that Vitti and Happitiefs‘confift. When a Man has 
once attained, this bleffed. State, all his Viciffitudes and Tranfmigrations being at an end, he has 
ntthing to fear afterwards, becaufe properly {peaking he is nothing; or if he is any thing, he is 
happy, and tp fay every thing in one Word, he is perfeétly like the God Fo, ~ 

This Doctrine is not without its Followers even at ‘Court, where {ome Grandees embraced it: This Doe- 
The Emperor Kau thong was fo bewitched with’ it; that: he reigned the Empire :to his.adopted Joe 
Son, that he ‘might give himéelf up entirely to thefe {tupid and fenftlc(s'Meditations.: 

However, the greater Part of the Literati have oppofed this Sect’ of the:falfe Contemplatitts, Is oppofed by 

and among others a famous Ko lav, Pwey ghey, a Ditciple of Confurius.’ They attacked it with all 7ot + ans 
‘their Might, proving that this Apathy, or father this monftrous Stupidity, of neither doing nor 
thinking,of any thing, overturned all Morality and civil’Society ; that Man is fuperior to other 
Beings, only’ in:that he tDipkg, reafons, applies himfelf to the Knowledge of Virtue, and prattifes 
it; that to afpire after thi8 foo ih Tiiadtivity, is renouncing the moft effential Duties, and aboli(h- 
ing the neceffary Relgtion of Father and Sqn, Hufband and Wife, Prince and Subje€t; that in 
fhort if this Doétrine was followed, }t Voulld ‘retical! He ‘Mertybers: of a State to a Condition 
much inferior to that of Beafts. | isa ee I = enh IL ale 
' Thus Chjna is become a Prey to all Sotts' df “tidieWlous'hAd exttavagant Opinions: And tho’ Butembraced 
the Literati oppofe the above-mentioned Sects, mney ‘them as Herefies, altho’ they have often by te are 
inclined the Court to extirpate them intron t &'Ebipire, yet they have hitherto been ‘tolle- part of them. 
fated, either thro’ Fear of exciting Cénimotions arhong thé Commonality, who are ftrangely ad- 
Gigted to Images, or becaufe they have*had fecret Favourers and Protectors among: the Literati 
bhemfelyes; many of whom being {ptiing from the Dregs of the People, with Dithculty quit: the 
‘Superftitions wherein they were brdugft up? So*that-all'they ever do, is tocondemn them ify ge 
‘neral as Herefies, which is put in Practice every Year at Pe king. 

It is- this monftrous Heap of Superftitians, Magic, Idolatry and Atheifm, that, having very 
early infected the Minds of many of the Literati, has fpawned a Se@& which ferves inflead of 
Religion or Philofophy: For we cannot tell what to make’ of it, and it is well if they can them- 


felves, 


ie 
ie 


&: 


t 
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Of the Sect of certain Literati of thefe later Times. 


HE modern Dottors,. who ate Authors of a new Doétrine, by which ‘they pretend to Sea of cer. 
i clear up whatever iggob{cure in the ancient Bcoks, appeared under-the nineteenth Family, ‘in modera 
or that af the,.Songwabove a thoufand Years after Idolatry had been browght into China,“ 

The Troubles that the-different Seéts, and the Wars caufed in the Empire, enfely banithed from 

it. the Love of thé Sciences, and introduced Ignorance and Corruption of -Mansers, which pre- 

vailed there for many Ages: .. de bp eee 

‘There were then Pree capable of roufing Men's Minds from fo general a Lethargy; 

but the Tafte which'the Imperial Family of «he Song had for the ancient Books, and their ae 
Vor. I. 8 D- Efteem “ 


e 
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Eftcem for Perfons of Learning reviving by little and ‘little an’ Emulation fot Literatu té 
arte emang the principal penal, Men of Genius and Merit, who undertook eeace 
only the ancient Canonical Books, but the Interpretation made thereon by Conf i is Ditciy 
Mencius, and other celebrated Writers. cae Seer ener eee 

Interpreters. _ Thefe Interpreters, who gained a great Reputation, appeared about the Year of Chri : 

the ancient The moft famous were Chu t/2 and Ching #fe, who publifhed their Works onde: ike ho of the 

ook fixth Prince of the Song; Chu hi diftinguithed himfelf fo greatly by his Capacity, that the 
honoured him with the Name of Prince of the Literati. Tho’ the Authors have been in seine 
forthefe 5 or 600 Years paft, yet they are {till look’d upon as modern, efpecially when compared 
with the ancient Interpreters, who lived fifteen Ages before theri. 

kine Bon In a Word, about the Year of our Lord, 1400, Yong Jo, third Emperor of the arft Race, 

trine reduced OF ‘Lay ming Family, made Choice of forty two of the moft able Do¢tors, whom he com- 

ino a Body. manded to reduce the Doétrine, fit for the Learned to follow, into ‘oné Body, and to adhere 
chiefly to the Cormmentaries of Chu t/¢ and Ching t/e, who flourifhed under the Song. 

Rive? coe Thefe Mandatins applied themfelves to this Work ; and befides interpreting the Canonical 


d by th i 0 i jus, t ancthé ‘ai 
oes te Books with thofe of Confugius and Mengtus, they compofed another containing twenty. Volumes, 


and gave it the Title of Sing Ht ta t/wen, that is, Of Nature, or Natural Philofophy. They follows 
ed, according to their Orders, the Doétrines of the two Writers above-mentioned, who lived but 
three Ages befote ; arid that thty might not feem to deviate from the Senfe and Doétrine of the 
ancient Books which are fo much efteemed in the Empire, they endeavoured by falfe Interpre- 
tations, and wrefting the Meaning, to make them fpeak their own Sentiments, 

The Authority of the Emperor, the Repbtation of thofe Mandarins, their ingenious and polite 
Style, the new Method of handling the Subject, with their Vaunts of underftanding the anci- 
ent Books, gave a Reputation to their Works, and many of the Literati were deluded thereby. 
aca Thefe new Doctors pretended, that what they taught was founded on the I king, the moft 
thed of pro. ancient of the Chinefe Books: But their Explanations were very obscure, and full of equivocal 
ceeding.  Expreffions as well as Contradictions. They rade Ufe of certain ‘Terms, aiming to have it thought 

: they ftill retained the old Doétrines, and yet in reality advancing anew Doétrine; feeming to {peak 
like the Ancierfts with Relation to the Object of the’ primitive Worfhip, and at the fame time 
giving to thofe Words fuch an impious Senfe as deftroys, all. fort of Worfhip. The following is 
a Sketch of their Syftem, which is hard to make Senfe'of, and perhaps the Inventors did. not well 

Call the fet underftand it themfelves. They gave the firlt Principle of all Things, the Name, of Tay ki; 
principle 7 and as this Name, by the Confeffion of Chu t/¢ himfelf whom they follow in their Syftem, was 
7 --known neither to Fo bi, the ‘Author ‘of the 7 ting and Founder of the Monarchy, nor to Ven 
-vang, or Chew kong his Son, its Interpreters, (Who lived but r7oo Years after Fo bi according to 
the Opinion of many Chinefé) they build on the Authority of Confugius. 
Neverthelef§ P. Couplet, who was well verfed in the Books of the Chinefe, informs us that 
Prince of Philofophers mentions it but once ; and that only in a fhort Ap endix;at the End of 
his Book, containing his Expofition of the Ting, where he fays: That tbe Teaigpiintation contains 
the Tay ki, and that the latter’ produce to Qualitres, the Perfeét and the Imperfect ; that thefe.two 
Qualities produce four Images, and that thefe four Images produce cight Figures... q 
Excepting this fingle Text, there is not'4 Word of the Tay #i, cither in the five Canonical 
Bookscalled U Aing(*), or in the four others of Confugius ayd Mengius ; fo that the 42 Doctors fay, 
they are beholden to the two Expofitors who wrote under the,Family of the Song, for having 
difcoveréd this profound and hiddén Doéttite, which was unknown to all Antiquity. 
What this Altho’ they fay, this Tay 47 is fomething not to be expreffed, that it is impoffible to explain it, 
Taytiis. that it is feperated from Imperfeétions and Matter, and that one cannot find a Name {uitable to 
it, yet they endeavour to give fuch an Idéa of it, as may authorife their Opinion. And as thefe 
twd Words Tay #7, fignifies Gteat Pole, or ‘the Ridge of a Houfe, they fay, it is with refpedt to 
other Beings, what the Ridge is with refpect to an Edifice ; that it ferves to unite together and 
preferve ‘all the Parts of the Univerfe, juft as the Ridge unites and fupports all the Parts which 
compofe the Roof of a Houfe, : te . 
' They compare it alfo to the Root ‘ofa’ Tee 4,and ‘Axel-tree of a Waggon ; they call it the 
Pivot on which the whole turns; the Batis, tHe, Pillar, and the Foundation of all Things. It is 
not, fay they, a chimerical Being like the Vatuum of the Bonxas, but it is areal Being which 
had Exiftence before all Things, and yet is not diftinguifhable from them : For it is the fame.thing 
with the Perfeét and the Imperfeét, the Heaven, the Earth, and the five Elements, infomuch that 
every thing may in fome Senfe be called Tay dz. iu ; 
Ateingim- | They fay likewife, that it ought to be confidered as a thing immoveable and at reft ; when it 
movable and moves, it produces Yaag, which is a perfect fubtile active Matter, and in continual Motion ; when 
ignorant Sf at reff, it produces Jn, a grofs imperfeét Matter, and without Motion: This is not unlike a Man 
ration;. P who keeps himéfelf at Reft, while he profoundly mecitates upon a Subjedt,, and proceeds from Reft 
to Motion when he has inveftigated what he meditated upon. From the Mixture of thefe two 
Sorts of Matter, arife the five Elements, which by their Union and mperament form the Uni- 
verfe, and the Difference that is found among Bodies: Hence arife, the, continual Viciflirudes of 
the feveral Parts of the Univerfe, the Motion of the Stars, and the Immobility of the Earth, 
with the Fruitfulnefs or Sterility of the Plains. They add, that this Matter, or rather :this Virtue 
- diffufed thro’ Matter, produces, difpofes in proper Order, and preferves all Parts of the Univerfes 
That itis the Caufe of all the Changes, and yet is ignorant of its own regular Pek 
. au However, 


. () Cfignifies foe, King flands for the Canonical Book. 
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- ‘However, nothing is more furprizing than to read of the Perfettions that thefe modern Cotn- Vet infinits. 
mentators attribute to their Tay di: They give it infinite Extenfjon and Immenfity; it is, GY na, and in- 
they, a moft pure and perfeé&t Principle, without cither Beginning or End; it is the Idea, - the telligent. 
Model, and the Source of all Things, and the Effence. of all other Beings: In (hort, in other 

Places, they confider it as an animated Being, and give it the Name of Soul and Spirit; they 

even {peak asif they looked upon it as the fupreme Underftanding which produced all Things, 

Did they not difagree with themfelves, and in endeavouring to reconcile their Syftem with the 

‘ancient Books, fall into:the moft manifeft Contradictions, Some Paflages alfo of their Books, have 

induced the Chine/? to raile Templesto Tay i. 

To the fame Being which they call Jay 47, they likewile give the Name of Li: Tis this, fay to what fente 
they farther, which joined to Matter is the Compofition of all natural Bodies, which conftitutes called £¥- 
each particular Being, and diftinguithes it from all others. Their Method of reafoning is-as. fol- 
lows: You make out of a Piece of Wood a Stool ora Table ; but the Li gives the Wood the 
Form of the Table or Stool, and when they are broken, the Ls of neither fubfifts any longer. 

They reafon the fame way with Refpeét to Morality : They call Li that,which eftablifhes the 
reciprocal Duty between the Prince and Subject, Father and Son, Hofbapd and Wite ; they 
give likewife the Name of’ Li to the Soul, becaule it informs the Body ; and when. it ceafes to 
inform it, the Li is faid to be deftroyed ; in the fame Manner, fay they, as frozen, Water diffolved 
by Heat, lofes the Lz whereby it became Ice, and reafumes its Fluidity and natyral: Being.. 

In fhort, when they have difputéd in this perplexed and fcarce intelligible Manner.concerning 
the Nature of the Tay Ai and Li, they, neceflarily, fall into Atheifin ; in as much as they exclude 
every efficient fupernatural Caufe, and admit na, other Principle than an inanimate Virtue united 
to Matter, to which they give the Name of Li or Tay Ai. ; 

But they find themfelves moft embaraffed, when they attempt to elude the. numerous Paflages They endea- 
in the ‘ancient Books, which {peak diftinétly of Spirits, of Juftice, of the Providence of a Su- vour to ede 
preme Being, and the Knowledge which he has of the Secrets of Men’s Hearts, &e. likewife Dan Wee 
when théy endeavour to reconcile them to their own grofs Conceptians, they inevitably fall into 
freth Contradiétions, deftroy in one’Place what they eftablith in. another, of which I thall pro- 

‘duce a’ few Inftances, © eae : 

They teach diftinétly that the Soul, by the Empire which it has over its Motions and Affec- 
‘tions, my come to the Knowledge of the Supreme Soul, that Underftanding which governs all 
Things; that likewife, the bare Confideration of that wonderful Manner by which the feveral 
Beings propagate themfelves, each Species producing ‘its Likenefs,, proves evidently. that there is 
one great intelligent Being, which preferves, governs, and condyfts,all Thingsto their proper, Ends 
in the moft convenient Manner: They go fo far, as to deny this Being.ta bé either inanimate or 
material ; they even affirm that it is a Spirit, that it contains the Excellence of all other Be- 
ings, and gives Being to every thing which fubfifts, Pas 

It is no Wonder thefe modern Commentators fhould torture their Wits to make their Opinions 
agree ‘with the ancient Books, fince the Principles which they admit were unknown to the ancient 
Chinefe. pane, Ue et gi ne alse) : 

I fe already obferved, that tet, ay Aj isto be found neither in the Z ding, which confitts 4), a. 4; 
foly of a Table of 64 Figures, core ed out of, 84 ‘Lines, fome intire, fome broken ; nor in the and Linew 
Interpretations made Of them 1700 Years after Fo bis, nor in th ‘Shu king, and the other Claffica] Invention:. 
Books. In fhort, it occur’ only, , ani that but once.in a brief Appendix which Confucius has 
added to his Expofitions of the I dayg.’ As for the Li, it is no where {poken of in the Senée gi- 
ven it by thefe new Commentators, nh tO, en 

We fee then the famous Tay # has been hatched about 3000 Years after Fo by, and 1600 after 
Confucius, who mentions it but once, and, as the moft fkilful Expofitors affirm, meant nothing 
elfe by it than the firft Matter. ; sone’ 

' However it mutt be allowed, that thefe Commentators have done a Service to the Empye in Many Lite. 
reviving a Tafte for the ancient Books: But then they have done a World of Mitchief to. a, great rari infeéted 
Number of the middling fort of Literati, who.minding lefs to dive into the Meaning of thofe With them, 
precious Mcnuments themfelves, than to fill their Heads with the Notions of the new Com- 
shentators, feem to have embraced a kind of Atheifm ; to which they were before not a little 

byaffed, as well by the Depravation of their Morals, as by the Superftitions wherein they were 

bred from their Infancy. 

However, if we may credit the Teftimonies of 2 great Number of Miffionaries, who have aye not the 
fpent the chief Part of their Lives in the Empire, and gained an exadt Knowledge of. the Chinefe more learned 
Affairs, as well by ftudying their Books, as converfing with the moft eminent Literati, The truely Sort. 
Learned have not given'into thefé mad Notions; but without regarding the extravagant Opinions 
of modern Commentators, adhere ftrictly to the Text of the ancient Books, a¢cording. to a Max- 

im common among them: Sin king pi Sin chwen, that is, adbere to the Taxt,.and never , mind the 
(A) Commientary. . bone, | pias 

In effect, it is to the Text and not the Glo, that all the Literati have right, yo appeal: In the phe Text 
-Text alone, the Coie Doétrine is marked and fixed, and every thing which the modern -Expo- not, the Ex- 
fiters have ‘advanced'ls without Authority, fo.long as it appeats to be repugmant.to che Claffic Postion of 
Books. Thee trutly Learned adhering foly to the Text of thefe Books, have the {ime Idea of the Authority. 
‘Supreme Being as the ancient Chincfe, and like them underftand by the Words (p) Shang ti-and 

ta) This isthe Protefant Rule alfo: But the Papi Clergy {8) Obferve that it is not the true'y Leatwvd er ia eae 


fay to their People, adhere to che Interpretations of the Church,  terers and Ignorant who fall ito Esrors. 
and never mind the Scripture or Text, 2 
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Tyen (a), not the vifibleand material Heaven, or a celeftial Virtue inanimate and deftitu-20f Up- 
derftanding, but the firft Being, the Author and Principle of all other Beings, the Cupr me Lord 
who difpofes of all, who governs all, who enters into the Secrets of the Heart, and from whom 
nothing is hidden; who punifhes Vice, and rewards Virtue, who exalts and cafts down at his 
Pleafure, who ought to be honoured by the Praétice of Virtue, &c. 

Thus nothing is more common than to hear thefe Literati complain that the Innocence 
Candor, and Simplicity of the primitive Ages is intirely forgotten ; that the Learned neglect the 
ancient Monuments; that many of them are the Dilciples of Confugius only in Name; and 
have no other View but to attain Employments and Dignities, and gain a Reputation by blind- 
ing the Eyes of the People with their vain Eloquence. 

Neverthelefs as there are Literati, who, by following the modern Commentators and ex- 
plaining every thing by natural Caufes, give way to Atheifin and acknowledge no other firit 
Principle than a blind and material Celeftial Virtue, the Miftionaries newly come to China 
were induced to believe it was the common Opinion of the Learned, They agreed however that 
if the Emperor fhould explain the true Signification of the Words Tyen and Shang ti, by declaring 
that he underftands by thofe Words, the Lord of Heaven, and not the material Heaven, their 
Doubts would vanith, and they would not wrong the Learned of that great Empire fo much 
as to confider them as real Atheifts. It is abjolutely neceffary that the Emperor fhould {peak fays 
Mr. Maicror, the Emperor muft explain it. They knew that the late Emperor Kang bi 
was well verfed in the Chinefe Books ; that it belonged to him as Emperor to examine the 
Doétors ; that he was the Head of the Religion and Doétrine of the Literati; that it was he 
who judged Sovereignly of the true Senfe of the Laws, Ceremonies and Cultoms, in Quality of 
High Prieft, Legiflator, and Mafter of the Empire. 

They therefore refolved in 1700 to confult that Prince, in fuch a Manner, thathe fhould not 
perceive their Drift in applying to him for his Explanation. Whereupon he declared by an Edi@ 
which was preferved in the Archives, inferted in the public Gazets, and {pread all over the Em- 
pire: That it was not to the vifible and material Heaven that Sacrifices were offercd, but only to the 
Lord and Mafter of Heaven, the Earth, and all Things; and that for the fame Reafon, the Tablet 
before which thofe Sacrifices were offered, bear this Infeription, to Shang ti, that is to fay, to the Su- 
preme Lord; that it 1s thro’ Refpect, that none dare call him by bis proper Name; and that they 
we to invoke him by the Name of Supreme Heaven, Bountiful Heaven, and Univerfal Heqven; inf 
the fame Manner as when they fpeak with Reverence of the Emperor, they call him not by his own 
Name but fay, the Steps of his Throne, the Supreme Court of his Palace ;, that thefe Names, 
tho' different as to the Terms, are yet the fame, if Regard be had to the Signification, On another 

‘Occafion fpeaking in Public, he affirms, she Jearncd Chinefe fay, like him, that the Principle 
of all Things is called Tyen, Heaven, in a noble and figurative Stile, juft asthe Emperor is called 
Chau ting from the Name of his Palace, which is the Place wherein the Imperial Majefly fbines 
with greateft Splendor. 

They confulted likewife the Princes, the Grandees of the Empire, the chief Mandarins and 


principal Literati, and among others, the firft Prefident of the imperial Academy, compofed of 


(A) Explanation of the Puan of the Tyen Tana, 


Plate I, 
a. UTWARD Wall of about a League in Compafs, 
b. Gate of the Inclofure, which has no other. 


. Inner Wall with fix Gates. 

, Partition Wall dividing the inner Inclofure into two Parts, 
one to the North, the other to the South. 

Gate of Communication between the two Parts. 
Northern-Temple flanding ina round Grove of old Cyprefs 
Trees. 

. The Royal Paffage, Ragged. 

. Temple in Form of a Dome with a triple Roof, each of a 
different Colour ; the upper of a Sky blew, the middlemoft 
yellow, and the lowermoft green. 

i. A round maffive Pile of threc Storics, with three Stair-cafes of 

28 Steps each 

1. Hallson the Sides for the Mufic and facred Veffels. 

m. Side Gates. 

n. Hall opening like a Gate, with a fecond Gate oppofite to it. 
*. Altar tor the Sacrifice. 

o. Inner Wall of the northern Temple. 

p. Ourer Wall of the northern Temple. 

q. Hallor Temple, where is kepethe Tablet infcribed with the 
Name of bang tyen Shang ti, or the Lord of Heaven. This 
Hall has an Inclofure of its own, with two Buildings and a 
Gate to the South, 

r. A round Maflive (of three Stories with Stairs like the former) 
on whofe Topa Tent is fet up, where is placed che Tablet of 
Shang ti, before which the Emperor facrifices. 

s. Two inclofed Courts; one round, the other fquare, with four 
Gites each. 

*. Altar for the Sacrifices. 

t. Chay kong, or Palace of Retreat and Penance for 

Falt of three Days. 

u_ The outer Wall witha Ditch and two Gates. 
x. The inner Wall 

y. Emperors Apartment. 

% Hot Buths for the Purifications, 


ac) ™.9 aa 


the imperial 


tthe 


1. Place where they lay up the Umbrellas, Banners, Fnfigns, 
anda hundred kinds of Inflruments, which accompany the 
Emperor in his folemn Procefhion. 3 

2. Lodgings of the 500 Muficians, appointed for the Solemnity 
of the imperial Sacrifice. 

3. Place tor flaying and preparing the Victims. 

4. Agreat paved Way. 

5. Twotriumphal Arches. 

6. A Walk of old Cyprefs Trees. 

7. Inclofure, where is kept the Tablet of Séang si in the fouthern 
Temple. This Inclofure is ina Cyprefs Grove marked with 
Dots. 

8. A round Hall ereéted on a Maffive three Story high or the 
Temple where che faid Tablet is kept all the Year, 


Explanation of the Puaw of the Tr Tane. Plate ll. 


A. UT ER Inclofure about Boo Paces in Compals, with 

one Gate on the Welt Side. 

B. Inner Inclofure having two Gates, one to the North, the 
other to the South. 

C. Square maflive Pile, each Side not abave 30 Fect in Length, 
The Entrance is by four Staircafes of 5 or 6 Stepsonly, On 
the Day of Sacrifice, and never elfe, a fquare Tent is fet up on 
the Top of this Maffive there to place the Tablet of Shang ti, 
with this Infcription, The fupreme Mafter of the Earth. 

D. Little Stone Maffives, ranged on the Sides of the gfeat one, 
and dedicated to the Guardian Genii of the Mountains, Ri- 
vers, &e, 7 

E. F. Two Courts with their [nclofures and Gates in Form of 
triumphal Arches, looking Eaft, Welt, North and South, . 

G. Hallor Temple, where the Tablet of Shang ti is kept the 
Year round. 

H. Side Halls belonging to the Temple. 

I. Gate of the Temple. 

L. Shin fang, or facred Magazine, where all the Veflels: and 
Inflruments for the Ufe of the Sacrifices are kept. 

M. Chay kong, or the Palace of Retreat and Pennance. 

N. Lodgings of the Mandarins, who take Care of the Temple. 

O. A fquare Grove of old Cyprefi Trees, 
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the moft eminent Doétors, who are properly the Emperor's Literati. All appeared furprized toSerimen: 
find there fhould be learned Men in Exrope who believed that the Literati of China honoured a ee 
lifelefs inanimate Being, fuch as the vifible and material Heaven; and unanimouflly declared that in 
invoking Tyen or Shang ti, they invoked the Supreme Lord of Heaven, the Author and Principle 
of all Things, the Diftributer of all Good, who fees every thing, who knows every thing, and 
whofe Wifdom and ‘Providence governs this Univerfe. What! cried fomc of them, do we think 
that every Family ought to have a Head, every City a Governor, every Province a Viceroy, att 
the whole Empire an independent abfolute Matter, and can we doubt that there isa firft Jsitelli- 
gence, a Supreme Being, a Sovereign Lord of the Univerfe, who governs with Wildom and Juflice? 

Do not our ancient Books teach us this? And have we not learned it from our primitive Saces ? 

We may alfo know the Sentiments of the fame Emperor by the three Infcriptions (*), which he And of the 
wrote with his own Hand, and gave the Jefuits of Pe hing for the Church which they built near aed 
the Gate Shun chi sawen, and towards which in the Year 1705, he contributed by a Prefent of a 
10,000 Ounces of Silver. The Charagters of the Infcription of the Frontifpicce are two Chi- 
nefé (+) Foot and a half high : Thofe of the [nfcriptions on each Column are near one Foot high, 

Yong ching, who facceeded his Father Kang fz, had the fame Idea of Tyen, with him and the 
Learned of his Empire; as appears from the Manner wherein he fpeaks in an Ediét, publithed 
on the following Occafion. 

This Prince, always attentive to the Neceffities of his People, being informed that.the drynefs of 
the Scafon threatened one of his Provinces with a gencral Dearth, he immediately thut himfelf up 
in his Palace, fafted and prayed till he underftood that Plenty of Rain had fallen ; after which 
he publifhed the above-mentioned Edi@, wherein, teftifying how much he was touched with the 
Miteries of his People, he ordered all the great Mandarins to inform him carefully whenever 
any Calamity affli€ted their refpective Diftricts, concluding with thefe Words: There is between Expreffed in 
Tyen and Mankind an Intercourfe of Faults and Punifbments, of Prayers and Benefits. Do your bis Bad, 
Duty, and avoid committing Faults: For it is for youreSins that Tyen punifhes us. When Tyen 
fends any Calamity let us watch over ourfelves, mortify ourfélves, correct ourfilves and pray: 'Tis by 
praying and corretting ourfelves that we molify Tyen, Ido not publifh this Order as though I 
thought myfelf capable of moving Heaven, bit I do it the better to perfuade vou that there isthe Inter- 
courfe Ihave mentioned between Tyen and Men of Faults and Punijkmeats, of Prayers and Benefits, 

But he explains himéelf ftill more clearly in an Inftru€tion which he gives his People, on Oc- 
cafion of a Requeft prefented him by one of the firft Officers of the Empire. A Superinten- 
dant of two Provinces wrote to the Emperor, that in all Places where Temples had been erected 
in Honour of the General of the Army Lyew mong, neither the Grafhoppers nor Worms did 
any Damage to the Plains, and that on the contrary the Territories where they had raifed no 
Temple to him always fuffered by their Ravages. Other great Mandarins having propofed to 7 
him feveral fuperftitious Expedients to obtain Rain or fair Weather in Time of Need, his Ma- 
jefty gave the following Inftruation by way of anfwer, which was publifhed throughout the Em- 
pire, and fixed up in thg,Cities at the Corners of Strects with the Mandarin’s Scal. 

“« With Regard to my giving Notice to fome of the principal Oflicers of the Provinces to PTe~ And in his 
vent the Damage which the Infeéts might occafion in the Plains, they have mifunderftood the Initiation, 
Intention of my Orders, and applied a Meaning which does not belong to them. They very 

wrongly imagine that I give into thé ridiculous Error of thé{é who put their Confidence in the 

Spirits called Quey fhin, as if I believed that thofe pretended Spirits could relieve our Afflictions, 

This then is my Meaning: - 

“© There is between Tyer and Mankind, a fare and infallible Correfpondence as to Rewards and Correfpon- 
Punifhments, When our Fields are ravaged, either by Inundations, Drought or Infeéts, what once _be- 
is the Caufe of fuch Calamitics? They proceed. perhaps from the Empercr himeelf, wWho-tthicte 
fwerves from that Uprightnefs neceffary for governing well, and conftrains Tyen to employ thofe ow 
Chaftifements, in order to oblige him to return to his Duty. Perhaps allo they are owing to 

this, that the principal Officers of the Province, on which thefe Evils fall, do not feek the pub- 

lic Good, and make Juftice the Rule of their Condu&. May not thefe Calamities likewife 

arife from hence, that the Governors of Cities neither aét with Equity, nor give the People 

good Examples and Inftructions; or elfe from hence, that in fuch a Province or Country they 

violate the Laws, defpife the Ufages, and live in Diforder? Then the Heart of Man being cor- 

rupted, that excellent Union, which ought to fubfift between Tyen and him, is difturbed and 

* broken; in Confequence whereof Adverfities and Misfortunes pour down upon us in abun- 

dance. For Men failing of their Duty in this World, Tyen changes the gracious Inclination 

which he had towards them. : 

“ Being perfuaded that this Doctine is infallibly true, as foon as I am informed that any Pro-; 

’ . Dos a ; 7 niluences 
vince fuffers, either by a long Drought or exceflive Rains, f immediately enter into miyfelf, ex- the Emperors 
amine carefully my own Conduét, and refolve to rectify the Diforders introduced into my Pa_ Condect, 
lace. Tremain all the Day long filled with Refpect and Fear: I ftudy to render Tys Marks 
of ‘Uprightnefs and Piety, in hopes that by a regular Courfe of Life I may change the Difpo- 
fiiion which Tyen isin to punith us. , 

“'Tis your Bufinefs, great Officers who govern the Provinces, ’tis your Bufinefs to fecond my 
Intentions. It belongs to you Governors of Cities, it belongs to: you People, Soldiers and 
others, of what Quality and Condition foever ye be, to acquit yourfelves allo of this Duty. 
Watch over: yourlelves, ftand in Fear, examine your Condition, labour to perfect yourfelves, 
Vou. I, 8 E “ mutually: 


(") See the firt Plate. Vol. 2. (1) The Caine Foot is fomewhat larger than the Foot of the Chatalet of Paris, 
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“© mutually affift and exhort one another, reform your Manners, ufe 


your Endcavours, correct 
your Faults, repent of your Sins, follow the Path of Virtue, forfake that of Error, and reft 


aflured that, if on our Parts we do all our Duties, Tyen will fuffer himfelf to be molified by 
our regular Conduét, and we thall draw down upon us his Peace and Proteétion, Scarcity and 
Afflition will difappear, while Plenty and Joy will fucceed in their {tead; and we (hall have 
the Pleafure of feeing that renewed in our Days which was admired heretofore under the 
happy Reign of the illuftrious Prince Ching tang. 
ickee “ For I cannot too often remind you, that to prevent Calamities, there is no furer way than 
void Cala- to watch over yourfelves, to ftand in Fear, and labour to become perfect ; you muft examine 
mities. ** your Conduét, correét your Faults, fincerely honour and revere Tyen : For it is by this At- 
tention and this Reverence, that you muft expect to touch and molify him. When we bid 
you pray toand invoke the Spirits, what is our Intention thereby? ’Tis no more than to befpeak 
their Mediation, in order to lay before Tyen the Sincerity of our Veneration and Fervency of 
our Defires. To pretend then in any wife to rely on thofe Prayers and Invocations for re- 
moving from us Misfortunes and AffiiGions fo long as we neglect to perform our Duty, to 
watch over ourfelves, and to keep our Hearts in the Refpeét and Fear proper to move Tyen, is 
to expect to meet with Water in the Brook after clofing up its Spring; it is to quit that which 
is effential, to follow what is only incidental. How can you by fuch a Conduét hope to obtain 
“« the Accomplifhment of your Wifhes? 
Manthe Au.‘ Moreover confider that Tye naturally delights to do good, to {catter his Favours, preferve 
ther of his ‘ and protectus. If he makes Ufe of Severity, ’tis the Man who draws it on himfelf. Tis he 
ein Nia “alone who is the Author of his own Misfortune. And what is moft deplorable, the common 
, « People who are ignorant and incapable of Reflection, finding them({clves afflicted cither with 
exccflive Rain or Drought, inftead of entering into themfelves, examining their own Conduct 
and correcting their wrong Steps, give themfelves over to Grief and ‘Defpair ; and thus adding 
Faults to Faults, and Crimes to Crimeg, fill up the Meafure of their own Unhappinefs, For 
to proceed in fuch a manner, is to deftroy more and more the Union which ought to fubfift 
between Tyen and Mankind; it is in hort, to conftrain Zyen to difcharge upon us his moft 
« dreadful Punifhments. For my Part, I make no doubt, but the Dearth and other Calamities, 
“© which has afflicted us for feveral Years palt, are owing to the Diforders that I {peak of. 
‘© Obferve then once more what my Opinion is, I am really and entirely perfuaded, that there 
is between Tyen and Mankind a reciprocal Union and perfe€t Correfpondence. am far from 
“ putting my Faith in thofe Spirits called Qyuey fhin. ’Tis in order to inftruct you, efpecially 
you the great Officers of the Crown and of the Provinces, that I have not difdained to take 
in Hand the Pen and explain clearly my Opinion, to the end that you may all conform your- 
felves to my Sentiments, which is the fole Aim of this Inftruétion,” 
The Exitt- Several Years ago P. Favre, ina Difpute which he had in Prefence of 300 Literati, proved 
ehee oh Gortrom feveral Paffages of the Claffical Books, the Exiftence of a God, his Juftice, Goodnefs, 
bites proved rovidence and other Perfections; nor did any of them offer to contradi& the Interpretation 
fom the Ca which he put on their ancient Authors, 
fical Books. A great many Chriftians, in the Compofitions which they are obliged to make for obtaining 
the Degrecs, or kceping them when obtained, have followed the fame Method; and inftead of 
incuring the Raillery of the Learned, have met with the Praifes and Rewards which they de- 
ferved. Shang king, during the Time that he afpired to his Dottor’s Degree, filled the Commen- 
taries which he made on the I ding with the like Principles and Maxims, whereby he merited 
the Approbation of the Learned. : 
Sc& of Lite’ From what has been faid it appears, that the Sect of the Literati, which is the eftablifhed one, 
rati divd:d. may properly be divided into two Claffes. ‘ ; 
Some adhere ‘The firft are thofe who, paying little Regard to the Commentaries of the Moderns, ftick 
to the Com-clofely to the Text of the Claffical Books, and have the fame Notion of the Supreme Being the 
mentariess ~~ Author of the Univerfe, as the old Chine/é, that is, thofe who lived between the Time of Fo bi, and 
the new Commentators. ee Pe 
Othestothe The fecond are thofe who, negleéting the Text, feck the Senfé of the ancient Doctrine in the 
‘rext of the Gloffes of the new Commentators, and adhereing like them to a new Philofopby think to gain 
Chfics. “4 Reputation by their confafed and dark Notions ; endeavouring to perfuiade People that they are 
able to explain every thing by material Caufes: Whereto they attribute not only the Production 
but allo the Government of the World, andeven their Reafon, and yct profels like the others 
a profound Veneration for the ancient Doétrine, and call themfelves the Diciples of Confugius.! 
But the true Dilciples of Confugius ftudy him at the Fountain Head, whercas the others feek for 
his Doétrine only in a {mali Brook turned out of its true Courfe, and fall it may be without 
defign into the moft frightful Mazes of Atheifm. . rs 
Obiections of However this be, as I here only act the Part of an Hiftorian in relating the Opinions of a 
ezrin Mi great Number of Miffionaries who have lived all their Lives in China, I ought not to conceal 
thee Proc what fome others, perfuaded that all the Learned of this Empire are Athictts, oppofe to thefe 
“Teftimonies of the Emperor and the principal Literati. m...! 
They fay then, that the Emperor explained himfelf in that Manner, and the Literati gave 
their Teftimonies merely thro’ Politenefs (*) and Complaifance ; that the Emperor’s Declaration : 
conceive 


("} Obfequola quadam comitate ad mentem potius interro- vationes Ep. Con. p. 134. ibid. pp. 123, 124. [It feems mp 
ganUum quam ex propia fententia refpondere potuerant. Obfer. fible the Emperor fhouid diffemble in this Manner. en 
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conceived in equivocal Terms, and is an ambiguous Oracle; in fhort that no Atheift would refufe 
to fub{cribe his Declaration: For tho’ that Prince averred that it was not to the vifible and 
material Heaven that he offered Sacrifice, but to the Lord and Creator of Heavenand Earth and 
all Things, he might mean the Root and Origin of all Beings, which is nothing elfe but the Ls, of 
celeftial Virtue inherent in Matter, which is, according to the Chinefé Athiclts, the Principal of 
all Things. : 

Befides, when we read in their Books, or hear the Chinefe affirm, (*) that Life and Death, 
Poverty and Riches, and all Events in general depend on Zyen or Heaven ; that nothing is done 
but by his Orders, that he rewards the Good and punifhes the Wicked, that he cannot be de- 
ceived, that he fees all Things, hears all Things, and knows all Things ; that he penetrates the fe- 
cret Recefles of the Heart, that he affifts and comforts virtuous People; that his Heart is foftened 
at their Calamitics, that he is fenfible of their Complaints, and is molified by their Prayers; that 
he detefts the Proud, abhors the Vicious, @c, All thefe Expreffions, according to them, ought to 
be looked upon as metaphorical, by which they would have the Pecple underftand, that all 
Things happen as if in reality Heaven was an intelligent Being, rewarded Virtue, punifhed Vicc, 
&e(a). 

As en they pretend, that as the Storcs afcribed the Variety of Events to fatal Neceffity, in 
like manner the Chincfe Literati attribute to Heaven (that is, toa ruling Virtue in Heaven which 
influences all Things) Good and Evil, Rewards and Punifhments, the Revolutions of States, 
and in a word all forts of Events whether happy or unhappy that come to pafs in the World; And 
that it isin this Senfe they underftand it when they fay, that Heaven governs the Univerfe, re- 
wards good Men, &c, 
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Having thus given an Account of the Opinions of fkilful Perfons, who living among the 4 new sc 
Chinefé Literati have thoroughly ftudied the Doétrine of their Seat, as well as the Thoughts of made oue of 


others who cannot pretend to the fame Advantage how good foever their Intentions may be in 
other Refpects, I muft not forget a particular fort cf Literati very numerous in China, who have 
compofed a Syftem of their own from all the different Sects, and have endeavoured to reconcile 
all together. 


all the reft. 


As the Study of Letters is the Road to the higheft Dignities, and as it is open to Perfons of all cuutes to 
Conditions, there muft needs be many Literati who being of mean Extra¢tion have been brought whichit owe's 


up in Idolatry ; and when they became Mandarins, either thro’ the Prejudice of their Education, 
or out of a polite Complaifance to the People and to maintain the public Tranquillity, feem to 
embrace the Opinions of the feveral different Seéts, to which they are fo much the rather in- 
clined as the Chinefe of all Ranks feldom look farther than the prefent Life. The Mandarins, 
who are the living Deities of the Country, have generally no other God but their Fortune ; and 
as that is fubjeét to feveral troublefome Turns, all their Care is employed to ward off fuch Mis- 
fortunes and to keep them(elves fafe in their Pofts. The Students, who may be looked upon as 
the leffer Nobility, have nothing at Heart but a certain Honour, which confifts in fucceeding in 
their Examinations and attaining to the higheft Degree. The Merchants think of nothing 
from Morning to Night but their Bufinefs; and the reft of the People are wholly employed in 
procuring a Livelihood, thatis, a fmall Quantity of Rice and Pulfe: In this Manner is the Time 
of the Chinefe taken up, who fearce ever think of any thing elfe. 


its mie. 


The Literati, of whom Iam fpeaking, are as forward as the other Literati in declaiming Hypocrity 
againtt I ¢# an, that is, falfe Seéts ; but Experience fhews that they are as much Slaves to Fo as and Weak. 


the Vulgar themfelves. Their Wives, who are ftrongly attached to Idols, ufually have a kind of 
Altar in the moft honourable Part of their Houfes, whereon they place a Company of Images 
finely gilt; and here, whether out of Complaifance or otherways, thefe pretended Difciples of 
Confucius often bow the Knee. Tho’ any of them fhould have Conftancy enough to refift the 
Torrent, at Jeaft he will have much Difficulty to withftand the imaginary Methods made Ufe of 
for difcovering what is to come. When any one of the Family lies a dying, he feldom fails to 
fend for the Borzas to buin gilt Papers and perform the other Ceremonies ; unlefs he did this, 
inftead of pafling for a Philofopher, he would be looked on asa very wicked Man. 


ne(s of fome 
Literatia 


The extreme Ignorance of the Chinefe greatly contributes to the Readinefs wherewith their General Ig- 
Doétors, as well as the Vulgar, give into the moft ridiculous Superftitions: But this Ignorance norance of 
has no Relation to their Skill in carrying on Bufinefs, for herein they generally exceed theth® “i 


Europeans ; nor does it refpeét their Laws, for no People in the World have better, or are 
more eafily governed; nor yet does it regard one kind of moral Philofophy, which confifts 
of wife Maxims, whereof their Books are full if they would but put them in Praétice: 
But their moft fkilful Doétors are ignorant of all’other Parts of Philofophy, excepting a little 
of the moral; for they know not how to reafon juftly on the Effects of Nature, concerning 
their Souls, or the Supreme Being, with regard to which they feldom trouble their Heads ; 
nor do they employ their Thoughts much about a future State, or the Neceffity of Religion, 
However, there is no Nation in the World more addifted to ftudy : But then they {pend their 
younger Ycars in learning to read, and the Remainder of their Years is taken up cither in the 
Duties of their Pofts, or in compofing elegant academical Difcourfes, 


donbt, the true Followers of Confucius are free from Athicfm, and 
perhaps thofe of the new Scél Jikewife. For thofe Miffionaries 
who condemn the new Seél, may wrong them as much as thole 
who condemnthe old. In fhort, the Difpute between them in 
this fingle Article (one Part affirming one thing, and the other 
Part affirming dirc€lly the contrary) proves what I have already 


obferved, that they know not how to reprefent other Religions 
fairly, and are not much to be regarded in their Cenfures of 
them 
{a) The Miffionaries are fo addi&ted themfelves to equivo- 
cations and mental Reiervations, that they cannot believe any 
boy fincere. (*) Ubi Supr. po ata, 
This 
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ee This grofs Ignorance of Nature makes great Numbers attribute its’ moft common Effeets 
tural effeals | tO fome evil Genius: But this prevails chiefly among the common People, and efpecially the 
to Demonsor Women, who endeavour to appcafe it by impious and ridiculous Ceremonies, Sometimes thi evil 
Spirits. Genius is one of their Idols, or rather the Demon which inhabits it (A); Sometimes fome hich 
Mountain or great Tree, or an imaginary Dragon which they fuppofe to be in the Sk oF 
at the bottom of the Sea; or elfe, which is ftill more extravagant, it fhall be the Oiintetience 
of fome Animal, for inftance, a Fox, an Ape, a Tortoife, a Frog, &c. This is what the 
cine or elfe Yau quay, or Quay fingly, which fignifies Mon/ler, or {ome very (apie 
Ridiculous They affirm, that thefe Animals after they have lived a long Time have the Power of 
Pea in purifying their Effence, and of divefting themfelves of whatever is grofs and earthly ; and this 
fafed by their Of fubtle Part which remains, delights to difturb the Imagination of Men and Women, 
Pricils, A Fox thus purified is terribly to be feard. When: they are fick, and the Fever begins Pa 
make them rave, it is undoubtedly the Demon that torments them: Prefently they fend for 
the Tau #/e, and it is inconceivable how many jugling Tricks they perform and what Din the 
make in the Houfe. y 
It is thus the Demon deludes the People, and even the Smatterers among the Learned : 
But he makes Ufe chiefly of three Sorts of Inventions, which contribute greatly to keep thent 
in Ignorance. 
sche aren ate firft is what the Chine call Swan ming, that is, telling of Fortunes. The Country is 
gate fortune. full of thofe People who calculate Nativities: They are generally blind, and go from Honfe to 
tellings —-FYoufe, playing on a kind - of Theorbo, offering to tell one’s Fortune for about a Half-penny 
It is furprizing to hear the Extravagancies they utter concerning the cight Letters that compote 
the Year, the Day, the Month, and Hour of a Perfon’s Birth, which for that Reafon is called 
Pa-tfe. They foretel in a general Manner the Misfortunes wherewith you are threatened ; they 
commonly promife you Riches and Honours with great Succefs in ‘Trade or Study ; they will 
acquaint you with the Caufe of your own Diftemper, or that of your Children, and the Rea- 
fon of your Father’s and Mother's Death, which they always pretend is owing to fome Image 
that has been offended and muft be appeas’d, and a certain Bonza muft be fent for, ec. Te 
what they have foretold comes to pafs by mere Chance then the People are confirmed in their 
Errors ; but if their Prediétions prove falfe, they are fatishied with faying: That this Man did 
not underfland bis Bufinefi, PU ling. 
Drawing of | The fecond Thing is drawing the Lots called Pa gua or Ta gua; which is to confult 
Lots, the Spirits often, There are feveral Ways of doing this, but the moft common is to go 
before an Image and to burn certain Perfumes, knocking the Forehead feveral Times againft 
the Ground. There is alfo near the Image a Box full of Aat Sticks half a Foot lung, infcribed 
with Enigmatic Chara¢ters which pafs for fo many Oracles: After making feveral Bows they 
let fall one at a venture, the Senfe of whofe Charaéters is explain’d by the Boxza who prefides 
often at the Ceremony; or elfe they confult a large Writing which is ftuck againft the Wall, 
whereby they difcover all the Conjuration, This is what they practife when they undertake any 
Bufinels or are fetting out on a Journey, when they are going to fell or tuy any Thing, or are 
about marrying their Children, and upon a hundred other Occafions, in order to fecure a 
lucky Day and happy Succefs. 7 
And the But the third Contrivance is the moft ridiculous of all, and what the Chinefe are moft in- 
3 JT fatuated with, they call it Fong fhzor, that is, Wind and Water, by which they mean the 
can oF happy or unhappy Pofition of a Houfe, and efpecially of a Burying-place. If by Chance a 
Houle, Se. Neighbour builds a Houfe ina Situation fo contrary to yours that one of the Corners of his 
is oppofite to the Side of yours, it is fufficient to make you believe that all is loft ; it creates 
a Hatred that cannot be extinguith’d as long as the new Houfe ftands, and is even Grounds for 
a Profecution before the Mandarin, But if thishas no Effeét, the only Remedy you have left 
is to fet up a Dragon, or fome other Monfter, made of baked Clay, on the middle of your 
Roof ; the Earthen Dragon mult give a terrible Look towards the fatal Corner, which threatens 
_ you and opens a dreadful Mouth, as it were to fwallow up the evil Fong fowi, that is, the dad 
Air (#), and then you will be a little more fecure. 
Iufeeontion of. 2 his was the Method taken by the Governor of Kyen chang to defend himflf againft the 
2Mundain. Jefuit’s Church, which is built upon an Eminence, and overlooks his Palace ftanding at the 
Foot of it. He had likewile the wife Precaution to turn the Apartments thereof a little fideways ; 
and raifed about two hundred Paces from the Church a kind of Building or Gatehoufe three 
Stories high, to ward off the Influence of the Tyen chu tang, or, Church of the Lord of Heaven. 
By Misfortune this fecond Gate became the fuppofed Caute of the fecond Governor's Death : 
For this Mandarin having been troubled with a Defluxion of grofs Humours in his Breaft, 
and {pit very white Phlegm, it was taken for granted, that this Houfe of three Storics, whofe 
‘Walls were very white, was the Occafion of his Diforder ; whereupon they were immediately 
daubed over with black, in order to produce a contrary Liffeét : But this Expedient not fuccecding, 
thcy imagined it was apply’d too late, and accordingly the Mandarin dyed. After which, upon 
a like Conceit, they were whitewafhed again as at firlt. 


(a) This Author makes Ufe of the Words Ido! and Demon (") By this Word Feag favi, they underftand not only a cor- 
to delude his Readers, and make them imagin they are different rupt Air whieh caufes Difeafes, but allo a kind of Curfe which 
from the Images and Saints of the Church of Rome, tho’ they — extends even to Pollerity. 
are caaét y of the fame Nature, 
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Many other fuch Chimeras might be related with regard to the Situation of a Houfe, the ee 
Place for the Door, with the Day and Manner of building the Stove for drefiing the Rice * the Feng 
But that wherein the Fong fhwi triumphs moft concerns the Sepulchres of the Dead, There fs. 
are a fort of Impoftors who make a Trade of finding out all the Mountains and Hills, which 
have a lucky Afpect; and when, after performing a great many jugling Tricks, they have 
fixed on fome Place, no Sum of Money is thought too great for the Purchafe of that happy 
Piece of Ground. 

"The Chinefe look upon the Fong /hwi as a Thing, in fome Senfe, more precious than Life 
itfelf, becaufe they are perfwaded that the Happinefs or Unhappinefs of Life depends upon this 
ridiculous Chimera. In hort, if any Perfon has greater Talents and Capacity than others of 
the fame Age, if he attains his Doétor’s Degree early or is raifed to a Mandarinat, if he has 
feveral Children, or lives toa good old Age, all this is owing neither to his Wit, Skill, nor Probity, 
but it is becaufe his Houfe is happily fituated ; it is becaufe the Sepulchre of his Anceftors has 
an admirable Fong fhwi. 

But to return to thofe Literati, who feeking to ftifle in their Minds the Idea of a firft In- pcacaions 
telligence, the Author and Governor of all Things, have Recourfe to Caufes purely material to onthe ayten 
explain the Origin of all Beings: The Reader probably will not be difpleafed to hear one of th Me 
thefe Philofophers reafoning while he explains his Syftem concerning the Original of the World, ; 
his Phyfics or Doétrine of the Nature of Things, his Plan of Aftronomy, the Principles of his 
Mechanics, his Opinion concerning ouls, and his Rules of Morality. 

We hall fee that he is equally in the wrong, whether he fpeaks asa Natural or a Moral 
Philofopher: We fhall fee how great is the Pride and Blindnefs of thefe imaginary learned 
Men, who, in the Principles and Conclufions of their Syftem, agree fo little among themt{clves, 
who either prove not at all, or in a very bad manner, the Things which ftand moft in need 
of Proof ; there being neither Juftnefs nor Solidity in the Conclufions which they draw from 
the Principles they lay down. . 

We thall fee likewife that they do not want Subtilty to diftinguith the true from the falfe, 
and with Difficulty admit any thing which is not fupported by evident Reafons, while they 
would be believed upon their own Word, and to elude the Difficulties they are prefs'd with 
make Ufe of Chicanry fet off with trifling Eloquence. 

A modern Philofopher named Chin, is the Author of the following Traét, which is written in Tranfation 
Form of a Dialogue, and was tranflated from the Chinefe by P. Dentrecolles. This Dialogue, °! @ era 
wherein the Philofopher explains his Sentiments concerning the Origin and State of the World, ore or hem. 
is the 12th Difcourfe ; for his Work contains feveral others on Hiftorical and Moral Subjects, 
which have no Relation to this, 
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A DIALOGUE wherein Chin, @ Modern “Chincfe Philofopher, declares 
his Opinion concerning the Origin and State of the World. 


Eee 
E 


N a certain delightful Place, were one beheld as in Perfpective feveral fine Country Houfes, piaieuc The 
J a curious green Arbor was formed, in which feveral Perfons affembled to enjoy the cool Bee- Introlustion, 
zes, and converfe together during the Heats of the Summer, Chance having conducted a Stran- 
ger thither, they invited him to fit down; and as they judged him likely to contribute to the 
Pleafure of Converfation, they intreated him to ftay a few Days with them, and gratify the ear- 
neft Defire they had to hear him Difcourfe. This he confented to without any Difficulty, and foon 
drew together a Crowd of Auditors; who were extremely pleafed with the free and lively Manner 
in which he handled feveral Points of Hiftory and Morality. . 

The Fame of thefe Affemblies having foon reached the adjacent Towns, a learned Man be- 
longing to a neighbouring City, defirous of affifting at them, came to the Place, where he found 
a great Number of Perfons together. As he entered the Arbor, one of the Company who per- 
ceived him rofe up, and approaching the Stranger who fat in the Place of Honour: Sir, fayed he 
in his Ear, this venerable Perfon juft come in, is very famous for his profound Erudition, and his 
Name is Chin vit quey: He isa brifk lively Man, bigotted to his own Opinions, and who in a 
Diipute will not fubmit to the moft learned Perfons in the Empire; he has {pent his whole Life 
in ftudy, and read all manner of Books; if he once begins to difcourfe of the Deétrine relating 
tothe Heaven and the Earth his Mouth is like an unexhauftible River which glides fwiftly along: 
I cannot imagine what could induce fo great a Man to come hither. 

At the fame inftant the Philofopher entred, and looking round at the Affembly faluted them 
with a gracious Air, moving both his Hands in a complaifant Manner: I am informed, Gentle- 
men, fayed he, that Affemblies are held here, wherein a Man of Learning whom I fhould be glad 
to call Friend entertains the Company; and I prefume he would not hinder me to profit by 
his Knowledge: 

At this Harangue the whole Affembly looked upon each other with fome Surprize: For the 
Stranger was a Perfon of no great Capacity, all his Meri¢ confifting in an agreeable manner of 
relating Matter of Hiftory; the reft were Men of no Learning, being Followers either of the 
Sect of Fo or Lau, and very much bigotted to their Images, ; 
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We are only affembled here, replied the Stranger, to pafsa few Hours in Difcour 
divert the Mind than inftruét it; and you know that fuch Converfation on at 
the Hiftory of the Times, or popular Morality, 
toa Perfon of your Learning. 


Sage old Man, replied the Philofopher, it is your Modefty that makes you talkin this Manner 
and you feem to have too advantagious an Opinion of me. To fay the Truth, I have feat 
my Time in ftudy, and even own that J have acquired fome Share of Krowledaes but this ve 
ry Knowledge is a Motive of Concern (*) to me, when I confider that there is no Poffibility of 
bringing into Vogue at Court, either the great Dottrine of Yau, Shun, &c. or the wife Inftrecti. 
ons of fo many illuftrious Men of thefe later Times, fuch as the Chew, the Chin, the Chane and 
the Chu. Tam unealy to find that thefe Inftruétions are not relifhed by my Friends who Y ofits 
the chief Places in the Government, but on the contrary that the falfe Seéts overwhelm che Eins 
pire; every body runs after the Dilufion; nothing but Corruption and Darknefs prevail, while 
the true literary Seét is as it were buried in fhameful Oblivion, : 

How happy are we, replied the Stranger, to find a Perfon of your Reputation and Merit is 
willing to gratify our Defire of hearing you! Condefcend then to take your Place here, and ho- 
nour us with your learned Inftrudtions: A great Soul like yours, which afpires to reform the 
World, fhould be always difpofed to communicate its Difcoveries; and our Underftandings, narrow 
as they.are, cannot refift the Truths which you will make known to us, peer 

I am very ready to oblige you, replied the Philofopher; all I fear, is, that I fhall fall thort of 
your Expectations, At the fame time he faluted the Company, and fitting down in the honour- 
able Place which was appointed him, upon what Subject, fayed he, thall I entertain you? We 
are defirous, anfwered the Stranger in the Name of the reft, to be inftruéted as to what preceded 
; the Heavens and the Earth, 

Whe as I confent to it, replied the Philofopher in a grave Tone, and therefore liften to what I hall fay: 
Formation of Lefore the Heavens and the Earth were yet formed, there was in the midft of an immenfe Void 
the World. nothing but an extremely confufed Subftance, When jen 7 kz, This Subftance in its chaotic State 

was infinite and boundlefs, 7 42 : That which was fubtile and: fpirituous in this indefinite Mafs 
being as it were the Form, 7 £/, and the Soul of the Tay di, the firft and fupreme State of the 
Univerfe, was the very Principle of the Heavens and the Earth, or the Bud which difclofed them: 
By the fame Means an infinite Number of Beings were produced. 


fitter to 
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The Uni- In fhort, every thing that came forth, ought to be placed in the Rank of Produétions, whofe 
ei Springs are aftonifhing. The World having once gained all its Parts, thefe forts of Produétions, 


which as to the Manner of them efcape our Senfes, grew very rare: For we generally fee that the 
Species are propagated by ordinary and fenfible Methods; an Example will exprefs my Thoughts 
much clearer. : 
Wood produces Worms within itfelf, and Vermin are engendered on the Body of Man; thefe 
Productions are of thofe Sorts which we call wonderful, and whofe Manner of Generation we 
are ignorant of. Were not the fpiritypus Particles of Sweat found on the Body of Man, and 
likewife in the Wood when it iscorrupted, what could be the Origin of thefe Infects? (+) By the 
fame Rule we may fay, that what is found of a more fubtile and vivifying Nature in the Tay hi 


(*) Thefe Complaints of the Chinefe Philofophers deferve to 
be taken Notice of: Had his Sy!tem prevailed among the Jite- 
rary Seét, he had not complained as he does, that the princi- 
pal Literati could not be perfuaded to relith it. 

(t) Itappears from this Reafoning of the Chinefe Philolopher, 
that he did not believe the Infetls were ingendred from Eggs, 
hut from Corruption. But the Falacy of this Principle would 
clearly appear to him, was he to view with Microicopes the 
udmirable Strudlure of thefe little Infeéts with refpeét to the 
Variety, Minutenefs, and Propiety of their Organs. 

Our Philefopher, like all thofe who endeavour to fupprefs 
the Knowledge of a firlt Caufe, is fo wealc in his Syflem, that to 
form ithe lays down the moft abfurd and chimerical Principles, 
and would have his own Fiétions pafs for fundamental Truths 5 
Whence one may fee he had to do with very defpicab!e Adver- 
faries. Isthis Jay 4i, as he calls it, this fhapclels Mals, this fu- 
preme Indefinite which preceded all finite Being, felf cxiftane? 
Llas this molt fubtile Part of the Tay Ai, beftowed on itfelf the 
iMotion which it gives to other Beings, or has it received the 
fame from fome other Being which was the firlt Mover? 
Could this fine Order of the Univerfe, this Difpofition of its 
Varts always the fame, thefe animated thinking rational Be- 
ings whole Actions are free, be the Efe of a blind Caufe 
which aéls by Chance, which prepares nothing, puts nothing in 
Order, and chooles nothing, is without Will and without Un- 
derilanding? Yet his Principles eflablith thefe Do&rines, which 
none but a Min void both of Senfe and Reafon, would main- 
tain. For on fight of a Palace, whercin Symetry and Propor- 
tion as nicely oblerved, wouid any one offer to affert that the 
Stones aflfembled in that curious Order, and ranged themfelves 
fu as to form the diffcrent Apartments? ‘hat the Wall and the 
Wood-work ercéled themfelves in order to fupport the Roof, 
which afterwards placed itfelf thereon? Ina Word, that this 
Paince, furnithed according to the mott perfe& Rules of Archi- 
teclure, was the whimfical EffeQ of mere Chance? In reading 
a Hillory or Poem fraugnt with the moft remarkable Events, 

will any body fay it is the fortuitous Concurrence of Charac- 
ters, ranged by Chance in the Order necefary todefcribe fuch 
a Serics of Events, and conneét them together? A Child of 
there Years old would laugh at fuch Reafoning. Thele Works 


or 


sg 
of Art plainly thew, that they were raifed by wife and induf- 
trious Operators. But what muft we think of che Strudure of 
this World, which comprizes the molt aflonifhing Wenders ? 
This fufpended and inmoveable Earth which bears us; thofe 
Riches which annually fpring out of its Bofom, to fupply the 
various Wants of Mankind; that immenfe Arch of Heaven, 
which moves continually round this Globe, and covers us; thofe 
Abyfles of Air and Water which encompa‘s us ; that {pacious 
Refervoir of Water called the Ocean, which farrounds the Karth, 
and is foreftrained within Bounds, that it never pafl:s beyond 
them, but in its greateft Pury dafhes its foaming Billows sgainft 
the Shore; that Sun and thofe Stars which give us Light; and 
whofe Motions are fo conftant and regular, that for fo many 
Ages not the leaft Change has happened in them ; thofe Ani- 
mals of fo many differenc Kinds ; that natural Inflinét which 
direls them to purfuc what is lor their Benefit, and avoid what 
is hurtful to them; the Manner in which they are rencwed 
every Day by the Alfitance of Food, and their Spccies propa- 
gated by Means of Generation ; the Human Body, that Matter- 
piece of Art, formed out of vile Matter, its feveral Parts and 
their Ufes: ‘That Soul which animates it, is intimately united 
with it, and fets all the Springs of it in Motion ; which thinks, 
reafons, deliberates, forms diltin® Tmages of ‘Things deftroycd 
as if they were till in being, preferves the Remembrance of 
what is paft as if ir was prelent; which is free, and detcrmines 
to a jull asit pleafes. ‘I'o fay that all this can be explained 
by certain Combinations of a moft fubtile Matter, indued with 
an inherenc animating Power, is to abufe Reafon, and itifle the 
cleareit Convictions: It is to fhut ones Ears, and refute (o hear 
the Voice of all Creatures which are marked with the Seal of 
the Supreme Intelligent Being who made them, ant are incel= 
fantly telling us chat they are the Work of his [lands. Yet 
thus itis, chat while all Creatures tothe vileft Infeéts proclaim 
the Power of the Creator, we meet with pretended Philofophers, 
who wholly given up to frivolous Syftems and loft in their own 
vain Thoughts, endeavour to root out of their Hearts the Opini- 
onofa Deity: and raife Clouds to darken that pure Light which 


Shines about them, in Spight of all their Attemps to extinguilh 
it. 
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or the Supreme Indefinite, which immediately preceded all infinite Beings, was as it were the 
Bud from whence the Heavens and the Earth were produced: But that you may underftand me 


omens I will draw a Figure on Paper, which will lay the whole at one View before your 
yes, 


AMAP of the Heavens avd the Earth, at the Time of their FO R- 
MA TION: : 





I. HE Particles Yang, as the moft pure, moft fubtile, and moft light, fly off, rife up, flut- Explained by 

T ter about and embrace the reft. 2. The Particles Jz, lefs pure, and by Confequesice Gravitation. 
more heavy, fubfide, and by that Means unite together in the Middle. 3. All that which encom- 
paffes whatever is vifible are Particles of the Univerfe fo very fmall, that they have no fenfible 
Figure, that is Hyw hi. : 

But how do you underftand, fays one of the Company, that the Yang, that isthe more fubtile formation of 
Particles, and the J, or the more grofs Particles, fhould be feparated from what you call Tay i; the Sun ana 
and in Confequence of this Separation there fhould be formed a Sun, a Moon, and all the Stars 2 P8"** 

I'll explain this to you, replied the Philofopher: The fineft Matter’of the Yang, or of the 
Affemblage of the more fubtile Particles, formed the Sun, the lefs grofs Subftance of the Jz or 
of the grofs Particles, compofed in their Turn the Moon; the Stars were formed of the fame, 
took their Places, and made their Revolutions in the Heavens: All which Things became vifible, 
becaule thenceforward they had their determinate Figure. 

The In on their Side being united together, and the grofs Particles being linked one to another, of the Farth 
formed the Earth, which is placed in the Middle of thefe immienfe Spaces. Shortly after the Earth Water «nl 
had in its Bofom, and on its fuperfices, all the Elements well fixed, as Fire, Wood, &c, and in“ 

a Word, all the reft of the Beings here below, which having every one their particular Configura- 
tion, were eafily diftinguifhed, Attend to this Comparifén, which will explain what I have been ~ 
faying: The Air which we continually breathe when expired is rarified and dilated ; it has like. 
wife fome Degree of Heat, and muft be referred to the Yang: But when by Infpiration it enters 
into our Lungs, it is compreffed and condenfed ; it alfo partakes fomething of the Coldnefs which 

it ought to bring, and is by that Means of the Nature of the Jn. 

Let us return to the firft Combinations of the World: Thefe kinds of Corpulcles which of the five 
make what iscalled Zi being joined and fitted to each other, the Earth and the Water were form. Elements. 
ed of it, and the five Elements began to exift. The Yang and the {malleft Atoms remained fuf- 
pended and furrounded all this inactive Mafs, fluttering and wheeling round about it without 
ceafing. A Hen’s Egg may afford a flight Image hereof; may not the Earth be faid to be the 
Yolk of the Egg, which appears fufpended and fixed in the Middle, where it remains immove- 
able? May not the Heavens be looked upon as the White, which embraces the Part that is in the 
Center, moves about it, and continues in the fame Condition without any thing changing Place, 

‘Lhe Motion of the Heavens is thus conftant and durable ; that fubtile and fluid Matter moves of the Caufe 
and circulates without ceafing; and by this Motion which is peculiar to ittelf caufes the Variety of Motion. 
of Seafons, and forms the Winds, Clouds, Thunder and Rain. 

The Produétion of Mankind and other Beings came afterwards, and the whole Univerfe was of Mankind 
then brought to Perfection: In fhort, all that one can imagine of whatis lively, fpiritual, and ex and other, 
cellent in the Heavens and the Earth, becoming collected and united together in the higheft De- 3:'"8* 
gree of Perfection poffible, has given a wonderful Birth to thefe extraordinary Men, who in their 
Turn have contributed to the Improvement of Nature, But for fear you have not yet joftly 
conceived my Meaning, I thall make Ule of a fecond Figure by which you will eafily underftand it. 
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¢ U Noon, 


the Sun, 





T/é Midnight. 
Motion of J T FE Heavens encompafs and furround the Earth, moving from the Left to the Right : 

There are two fixed Poles, one in the North, the other in the South; there is in the Uni- 
verfe no fixed Points of either Eaft or Weft; nor is there any thing in a proper Senfe high or 
low. 

8. The Space which the Sun runs thro’ in the Heavens diftinguifhes the Hours; when it is 
exactly atthe Point marked U, then it is Noon ; when exactly in the Point T/é, it is Midnight ; 
And fo of the Reft. . , . , 

The Sun isthe pure Yang; it begins to take its Courfe from the Hour of Midnight, and comes 
to us, When it rifes every thing in the Univerfe depending upon Yang ferments and refumes frefh. 
Strength: From Noon it begins to decline, and then every thing of the Nature of Yang grows 
weak ; on the contrary, that which belongs to Jn, afflumes new (*) Vigour. 

But, fayed one of the Auditors, if the Heaven isa fluid and light Body, in what Place will you - 
fix the Deity Yo whang, Ta hi? If the Earth is only an Affemblage of thick and heavy Particles, 
where will be the Abode of (+) Y@2 vang? Where do the Spirits lodge that are the Executio- 
ners of his. Juftice? In fhort, where will you place Hell? 

Local Hell! _.. XW, May be certain, replied the Philofopher, that. the Heaven is a very fine and light Sub-; 

of the Box- ftance, which is continually agitated and in Motion: Judge then if it be capable of cohtaining 

zaudeny'd, any heavy Thing; it can fupport nothing but what is of the fame Nat ith itfelf ; ow th 

ee hee 2 ay y Thing; Ppo g but what is of the fam ure with itfelf ; how then 

Gods proved Can,the Deities, fuch as you reprefent them, inhabit there? In the Day-time, a clear Sky rolls 

Fidions. over our Heads, while the dark Sky advancing by little and little, brings Night along with it ; 
the Day afterwards appears again, and ‘this Motion is conftant and regular: Suppofe then that 
Y whang, and his Train of inferior Gods, had their Palace in the Sky, thefe Gods would be 
carried along conftantly with the Sky, and make an infinite Number of Circumgirations, Is this 
a well contrived Syftem ? 

Let us come now to the Earth: This is manifeftly an enormous Mafs, a Compofition of Wa- 
ter, Mud, Clay, and Stones, which are heaped up, and kept together by their own proper 
Weigh : If then you ftation Yen vang and his Train in this Place, the Court of this effential 
God mult then be inthis Heap of Water and Mud: Don’t you fee that thefe Things are no- 
thing but mere Fictions ? ; 

Let us leave the Deities then, replied one of the Affembly, becaufe you are too much preju- 
diced againft them: But what are become of thofe great, thofe extraordinary Men, of whom you 
have {poken in fuch pompous Terms, and have put on an Equality with Heaven and Earth ? 
Tor as the Heaven and Earth are real, and fubfift thefe Heroes of Antiquity, ought likewile to" 
exift: Are we to fuppofe, according to your Principles, that a I’o di, a Whang ti, a Yau, or a 
Confugins, ceafe to exift when they ceafe to appear here below ? 

Whar tee, Yoware to uaderitand, replied the Philofopher, that before thofe Sages were born among us, 
comes of thethe Zi and the Ki, the two Parts whereof they are compoled, prexfifted in the Heaven and the 
Soul after Earth, The fame Inftant that a great Man is formed, thefe Li and Kj are united together ; and 


the Heavens. 


Dah: from this Union he takes his Origin. When he dies, his fine Qualitics and Endowments, his Per- 
fections and Doétrine, becomes the Admiration and Standard of future Ages; they ta 
fubfift, 


been at Pe ding, the Chinefe who vifited them, or areany way 
verfed in Mathematics, have forfaken that grofs Error, which 
obtainsar prefent only among thofe who are ignorant of Aftro- 
nomy : Jultas we erred for many Ages in Earope, with Refpect 
to the Rotundity of the Earth, the Antipodes, &c. The Chi- 
Imagining the E:rth to be fquare, that they poffefled the grea- ef Mathematicians fappofed the Earth to refemble in Shape, 
ter Part of it, and thacall the reft confilted only of certain Pic- a Flen's Fgg. The Word Fung, which fignifies Square, ought to 
ces of Lun! placed round about it by way of Ornament. This be rendered Solid, Firm. ( 
Notion iz nut fuitable to a Globe, where the Middle may be (h) This is the Péute of the Chinefe Idolaters, who worhhip 
found on any Part of the Surface. But Gnce the Evrofeamshave = Fo, 


(*) On fecirg thefe two Figures drawn by the Crinefe Philo- 
fopher, the Reader perhaps may af if in China they Ilill be- 
lieve the Farth to be fquare. The Philofopher feems to follow 
the ancient Opinion, that favours the Name ot Chong gue, or the 
Kingdom > the Middle, which the Chinefe gave to their Empire = 
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fubfift, and their Duration is equal to that of Heaven and Earth. Indeed the Body of a Sage 
is deftroyed, but his Li, or the thing which makes him what he is, that noble Part of himéelt, 
goes to be reunited to the Heaven and Earth as it was before ; and as it may be truely fayed that 
the Heaven and Earth will always endure, there is likewife Ground to fay that rea! Sages exift 
for ever (+). 

The fame Perfon who had juft been fpeaking to the Philofopher replied : You acknowledge 
that Confucius is a real Sage, and yet Tradition informs us that he went to confule the illuftrious 
Lau kyun(*), by which Circumftance it appears that Confugius was afraid of Death, and wanted 
to learn the Secret of becoming immortal. ; : 

Don’t talk to me of your Lau-t/’, reply’d the Philofopher, I confider him no otherwile Brineipie se 
than a common Perfon, notwithftanding he ridiculoufly pretended to make him{clt immortal : ee 
What a fine Doétrine has he left behind him, which has nothing for its Principle, and only teaches every thing 
Indolerice and Inaétivity. I'll cite but one Paffage from the Inftruétions he gave his Difciples : *, refeted, 
Confider my Tongue, fay’d he to them, does it not fubjf while it remains foft and flexible? On 
the contrary, Is not that which deflroys our Teeth their own Hardnefs? What do you think 
of this delicate Reafoning? Nature, in the Produétion of the Univerfe, has made fott what 
ought to be foft, and hard what ought to be hard: Suppofe that the Teeth which adorn the 
Mouth were foft and flexible like the Tongue, could we then take any Nourifhment that 
was in the leaft hard, fuch as the Grains of Rice boil’d in Water, which is our ordinary Food ? 

And if we were not in a Condition to take this Food, how could we poffibly live feveral 
Ages, as they make us vainly hope? Thele are idle and chimerical Notions. 

Let us apply this curious Principle of La-t/, who would have every thing foft, to Natural as contrary 
Philofophy and Morality: We divide the Metals into five Kinds, according to their Colour. pata 
Now if you tell me that Gold and Silver, which are fo highly valued, are naturally inclinable to eit : 
be foft, becaufe the Ornaments made of them are eafily wrought, lanfwer: That thefe Metals 
are not deferving of fuch great Efteem, at leaft with refpeét to the Ule they have in Life, for 
after all they are good for nothing but to make Veffels and other Ornaments not very neceffary ; 
whereas Iron, which is of a lower Rank among Metals, ferves purely by its hard Property to 
open the Furrows which enrich us with Grain, and furnith Provifion for our Subfiftence, the 
Hardnefs of Iron renders it fit for feveral other Occafions: For inftance, to prepare our Food, 
which we could not make Ufe of without its Affiftance; to make Weapons of, which by 
putting an End to War are the Caufe of Peace and Plenty tothe Nation, which terrify or extir- 
pate Robbers, and fecure the public Safety. 

Let us come to Morality: Thofe fond and languifhing Paffions for the Female Sex, don’t they Inconfiftent 
proceed from a foft and effeminate Heart? If Women had any Refolution, durft we take the With Mo- 
leaft Liberty in their Prefence ? There would be no coming near them but as we do Fire, which ee 
no Man plays with unpunifhed: Our Jing, that precious Gift of For, greatly exalts the Cha- 
rater Kang, that isto fay, whatever has Firmnefs ; on the contrary, your Law ¢/e praifes nothing 
ts am which fignifies Softnefs, and is entirely oppofite to the Doétrine of our Canonical 

ooks. 

Moreover it is certain, that the Life of Man never exceeds a hundred Years, and yet he flat- His Doftrine 
ters them with the Hopes of holding out for many Ages: He alfo pretends that the Yang, which of making 
is the Soul of Man, is never deftroy’ds and that he has found Means to fteal from Nature the M2" immer, 
vivifying Virtue which he can difpole of juft as he pleafes. a 

After fuch Pretences as thefe, he who had the moft vaft and ambitious Defires of all Man-... 
kind, is fo filly as to tell us that all is Vanity ; that we ought to fet our Hearts on nothing, tho’ he ahi 
himéfelf was more fond of Life than any other Perfon ; that there is nothing commendable but ; 
a State of Inactivity and Indolence, yet he himfelf was always extremely vigorous in his Purfuits : 

To affe& Immortality in this Manner is only to rebel againft Nature, and againft the Laws of 
Heaven and Earth, 

But it may not be amifsto give you fome Account of this Lax tf, whom you fo highly ,,, 
efteem. The following is the Subftance of his Hiftory. He was born towards the End of the tea = 
Dynafty of the Chew, near the City of Lin pau, in the Diftrit of Honan. His Father, furnamed 
Qyang, was no more thana poor Peafant, who from his Infancy ferved as a Labourer in a 
wealthy Family: He was feventy Years old before he could meet with a Wife, but at length 
having gained the Affeétions of a Country Wench of the Age of forty he married her, 

This Woman being one Day ina folitary Place, of a fudden conceived by the fimple Com- His won. 
merce and Union of the vivifying Virtue of Heaven and Earth, and went with Child of him ¢rous Birth. 
fourfcore Years. The Mafter whom fhe fetved, vex'd that the fhould be fo long without being 
delivered, turned her out of Doors; upon which the was conftrained to lead a wandering Life 
about the Country, till at length under a Plumb-Tree fhe brought forth a Son with Hair and 
Eyebrows as white as Snow. The Mother, who was ignorant of her Huiband’s Family Name 
and knew only his Surname, called the Infant after the Tree under which it was born : Then 

Vou. I. 8G obferving. 


(1) Every one of tie Literati, let his Talents be ever foindif. Manner returned to the Etherial Mef., and become par 
ferent, muil_ obferve certain Meafures when he fpeaks of  Tisthe fame a, if one fiould make Linages or Pace pale 
the Prince of Litersturc, and the principal Sages of the Em- — fophers and Emperors out of Snow conned in a Veftel 3 the 
fire: ‘Thus our Phileiopher takes a pleafant Method to give Snow coming to mets all Diflinftions ceale, and the whole is 
Coafu,insa Duration equal to that of the Hesven and Earth. seduced to one uniform idensical Maly , 
But what he calls the Duration of Confugint, will equally be the (°) Head of che Seét of Tan at 
Duration of Nilions of Men, whofe Souls have jn Jike ois 
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HisNome. obferving that the Tips of his Ears were exceeding long, fhe took from thence his Surname and 
called him Lren/, Plumb Tree Ear ; but the People, who faw him fo very white, called him 
‘Lau tf, ot the old Boy. When he had attained a certain Age, he became Library-keeper to an 

Courfe of = EMaperor of the Chew ; by whofe Favour he obtained a fmall Mandarinat. He made himflf a 

Life. Proficent in ancient Hiftory, and the Knowledge of the Rites of the early Ages; and it was that 
which induced Confugins to go and difcourfe him about the Ceremonial, and the Talents of a good 
Mandarin. Lau tfe in his old Age forefaw the approaching downfal of the Chez Dynafty. He gor 
on the Back of a black Cow, and bending his Courfe Weftward arrived at the entrance of adifmal 

And Death. Valley : This Paflage was guarded by an Officer named J, and furnamed Hi, The Book Tay te. 
containing five thoufand Sentences, was compofed by him in the City of Chew foe, in the Dit. 
tri of T/in chwen, At length he died, and his Tomb is to be {een at U. 

This was the Beginning and End of Law Ye: He could not while he was living prevent the 
Ruin of the Race of the Chew, whofe Subje&t and Mandarin he was; and yet they would have 
us believe all the Fables which are confidently reported about his pretended Merit, and among 
the reft, that after his Death he was placed at the Top of all the Heavens in Quality of the 
three Purities, 

Well! what do you think, Sir, of the Doétrine of Fo, which has been brought to us from the 
Eaft, cried out thofe of the Affembly, who were devoted to the Worthip of this Idol? 

Fe, his Doce Fo, (+) replied the Philofopher, is another Vifionary, who likewife pretended to make himfelf 

ce of the immortal. According to bim the whole World is a mere Vacuum without any thing real in it: 

soe Purfuant to whieh fine Principle he would have us think of nothing, but reduce the Heart to a 

mere Vacuum, that is, empty it of all Affections, and go fo far as even to forget ourfelves, as tho’ 

we had no Exiftence. We have Eyesand Ears, and yet we muft neither fee nor hear any thing : 

Thefe Organs ought to be void of every Objeét; that is their State of Perfe€tion: We have 

‘Mouths, Hands and Feet, and yet all thefe Members muft be ina¢tive. His great principle is, that 

the wonderful Ternary of the T/ing, the K7, and the Shim, that is, the fine, the fubtile and the 

And Ter {piritual, comes to its greateft Perte¢tion when it is united and makes but one: As for the Soul, 
nay its Duration, fays he, is infinite, for it never is deftroy’d. 

Don’t you fee that this fine Doétrine of annihilating onesfelf and univerfal uncafing ends at 
length in Expeétation of a chimerical Immortality, and in defiring that which cannot be ob- 
tained, They would feize upon and appropriate the vivifying Virtue of Heaven ; they refufe to 
reftore it one Day to Heaven and Earth, and pretend thereby to attain the pure Vacuum. 

His Mracu-. But perhaps, continued he, you are ignorant of the Hiftory of this Enthufieft: His Mother 
lous Birth. faw in a Dream a great white Elephant, and at the fame Inftant perceived herfelf with Child: 
It grew confiderably every Day, and at length making its way thro’ its Mother’s fide, and tearing 
her Bowels, deprived her of Life from whomthe received hisown. ’Twas thus the Monfter came 
into the World, and ought not he who was to turn it upfide down to be reckoned among the Pefts 
‘of human Race? Is it becaufe he killed his Mother at his Birth that the Idolatrous People faft, 
make Proceffions, and perform a hundred other Things of the fame Nature to obtain all kind of 
Happinefs for their Mothers? Can it be imagined that, this Fo, who could not fave his own Mo- 
'.ther, is able to proteét another body’s Mother (a) ? : ; 
Unable to But to proceed: He lived in one of the Kingdoms Weftward of this Empire, where he was 
defend his at -the fame time Supreme both in Temporals and Spirztuals, that is, a King and Head of his 
Dominions Religion. He had a Queen anda Concubine of very great Beauty, of whom he made Goddeffes. 
He aeons His Kingdom abounded with Gold, Silver, Merchandsles, the Neceffaries of Life, and efpecially 
precious Stones : But tho’ it was rich and fruitful, the Extent of it was {mall and its Inhabitants 
had neither Strength nor Courage ; on the contrary thofe of the feveral Kingdoms wherewith it 
was furrounded were ftrong, active, and breathed nothing but Blood and Slaughter, infomuch 
that the Dominions of Fo were fubject to frequent Invafions, Tired out with fo many Infults 
which he could not refift, he abandon’d his Kingdom, and embraced a folitary Life: He then 
eae applied him(elf to exhort the People to the Practice of Virtue, and publifhed the Doétrine of the 
Joven Bs Metempfychofis which he had invented, whereby the Soul was to migrate backwards and forwards 
chofis from one body into another ; obferving however a certain Order by which Virtue was rewarded, 
aie and Vice punifhed. He infatuated the neighbouring Nations with thefe ridiculous Imaginations ; 
i his Defign being to intimidate his Perfecutors, and to perfuade them that if they continued to 
ravage his Territories they fhould after this Life be changed into Dogs, Horfes, and even into 
wild Beafts, : : , . : 

. Ré-alcends During the Space of twelve Years, in which he laboured in propagating his Doétrine, he drew 
eee after him a prodigious Number of ignorant People whofe Brain he had quite turned : With 
sae te their Affiftance he re-afcended his Throne, became very powerful, and marrying again had a 
ful. " numerous Iffue. Such was the Effect of his Actifices; and while he talked to his Difciples about 

nothing but the Emptinefs of earthly Poffeffions, he eagerly fought after them himfelf, and pro- 
cured as many as he poflibly could. : ; . 
. Inthort, you are not to judge that the Doctrine of Fo is excellent, becaufe it has fpread fo much 
through this Empire, it came in Vogue only in Confequence of the Doctrine of our ere 

: vIn 

; sch this Cli i ic ifciples of Fo, 

Pi pascath EAtGuuNry nol fo be Sect. z rns ride the Proteftant Argamert agrinit the, Re-sift 

oT was he we find who invented the Metempfychofis or Tranfmi- Saints, who cannot be fappofed able to prowe‘t their \ eraries, 
gration of Souls, he lived 500 Years before Pythagoras 5 and when they cannot protect their own Images, Reliques, Ge. 
us this latter is known to have travelled over Egypt and And we hall find that moft of the Authors Arguments, 

Jidia, there isno Reafon to doubt but he took his Doetrine of — conclude equally ‘againtt Popery and the Religion of t & 

the Metempfychofis, which he brought into Greece, from the — Impe®or. 
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having been almoft extinguifhed. The Ignorance and Corruption of the Heart have given Ad- "02° 
mittance to the grofleft Errors ; thus the People having neglected the admirable Leffons of Dats fone Cuush 
Shun and Confucius, could only relith the Religion of Fo, This Scét prefcribes nothing but a 

few idle Prayers, for the Attainment of Happinefs and a State of Screnity ; whereas our Sages 

exhort us to fubdue our Paflions, to govern our Defires, and to perforin cur feveral Duties, which 

isa very difficult Tafk: 

This Difcourfe exalperated a great many of the Auditors: It is to no purpofe to fay, cried one 
of them, that every thing is empty in the wifible World, and that the Yang or Spirit only is im- 
mortal ; the great Doétrine of Fo and Tau fwallows up all in nothing, the Soul only excepted, 
which will exift and live for ever. Any one may fee that it is Prejudice, and the Spirit of Partiality, 
which fets you fo vehemently againft this Doétrine; and is what you fpoke juft before concerning 
the Syftem of the World any better grounded? ; 

Nothing could poffibly have difgufted the Philofopher more, and it was ealy to fee that, he Erevenees 
was nettled with the Reproach. Your Law ¢/e, replied he, raifing his Voice, muft needs have been ae. 
greatly in love with Life, fince he fought fo many ways of prolonging it, and yet he could not tality vain, 
get beyond a hundred Years of Age; but he flattered himfelf that his Yang, or vivifying Spirit, 
fhould never perith, Was not Fo ¢e equally fond of Life? Howeverhe lived no more than fixty 
three Years, but he was perfuaded that his Soul, which was properly himfelf, fhould exift for ever, 

The Life of all Mankind has a fixed Term: But Lau and Fo have ridiculoufly imagined, that and infolert. 
they were the only priviledged Creatures in the World; that every thing which has appeared and 
fhall appear on the Earth will return to nothing ; but that as for them they are to be immertal, 
and that befides what was vifible in their Perfons, they had an intelligent Spirit, the true Princi- 
ple of Life: Thus we find in the Doétrine of thele Sects this unintelligible Language Fo /hi 1, Shin 
eul, Yew fang fyang, that is, according to the Seét of Fo, the Body of Fo, the Trunk or Subftance is 
one, but it bath three Images. Lau fhi 1, Shin eul, Fowen fang tfing, that is, according to the Religion 
of Lau, the Body of Lau, the Trunk, or Subftance is one, but it is diftinguifhed into three Purities. 

Thefe Setaries, to make them(elves underftood, have recourfe to Comparifons: A Branch of an Explained by 
Elder-Tree, planted in the Earth, leaves at length a Quinteflence of the Nature of the Elder-Tree; Y«sittion. 
a Fox dying in his hole leaves behind him the vivifying Spirits wherewith he was animated (*). 

It is thus they pretend that, after the Death of their Matter, there remained fomething of his 
Perfon which was born again in this lower World. 

Thefe Whims, as you may perceive, place Lau and Fo in the Rank of Trees and Bealts: But Evil efeés of 
as the wild Conceits of the Sect of Fo have infatuated an infinite Number of People, it is ne- the Doétrines 
ceflary that I fhould enter into a more particular Account of them, which I fhall reduce to ten ° “” 
little Articles, . 

1. In the Book of the Difciples of Fo, intitled, the Utility of the Houfe, it is fayed, that the Tranfmi- 
Body is our Habitation; that the Soul is an immortal Gueft who lodges there, and like a Tra- 8™tion tends 
veller paffes from one Inn to another; that a Child is nourifhed with its Mother’s Milk, in the flat Al 
fame Manner as the Inhabitants of a Country drink of the River wherewith it is watered ; fAion, 
Hence the Bodies of our Parents are nothing but a Lodging, and it is natural to look upon them : 
with the fame ¢ontempt as.a-heap of Wood and Stones defigned for the building of a Hout. 

Has not this a Tendency to root out-of People’s Hearts the Virtue Hyvau, or reverential Love for 
Parents? Does it not ftifle thofe Sentiments which unite us fo ftridtly with them, as being nothing 
but the Participation of the fame celeffial and vivifying Subftance. 

2. The fame Book, which reprefents our Bodies as mere Habitations where we take up our p 
Lodging, tends to make us negle€&t them, and refufe them the Affection as well as Compaffion Self Murdes, 
fo neceffary for their Prefervation. This is what inclines the Difciples of Fo, who are difgufted 
with the prefent Life, to feek the Means of procuring a better as foon as poffible: There are 
fome who go on Pilgrimage to Pagods fituate on the, Top of fteep Rocks, and after they have 
ended their Prayers, as if they were fure of being heard, caft themfelves headlong into fome 
dreadful Abyfs; others are lavith of their Lives in giving themfelves up to the moft fhameful 
Exceffes ; others who meet with obftacles to their unlawful Paffions go by confent and hang or 
drown themfelves, that when they are born again they may become Hufband and Wife ; thefe are 
the evil Confequences of that fenfelefs Doétrine of the Tranimigration of Souls, 

3. Being accuftomed to look upon the Body as a kind of Inn, or refting Place, it is natural to and a 
forget the Efteem, Refpe&t and Regard that is due to it: On this Account Women and Maids, baucherys 
who are generally greatly devoted to Fo, are eafily feduced by the Bonzas and Tau t/e, a fort of thre" the 
People very fkilful in amorous Intrigues; they infinuate to them, that the Body which ‘they only Prieh is 
pafs thro’ is nothing but a contemptible Cottage, which they ought not to give themfelves any 
Trouble about, and that many of their Sex, when they grant the Favours required of them 
have been enjoyed by Fo without knowing it: 4 prefent, continue they, you are the weak and 
fervile Sex, but we promife you fazthfully that when you are born again into the World you fball 
become Men. Jt often happens that Ladies and young Girls of excellent Parts, and topping 
T'amilies, are difhonoured by thefe Varlets, and at length arrive to fuch a Pitch by their Inftruati- 
ons asto renounce all Shame: They are not contented with one or two private Intrigues, but 

make 


ol 
en 


(") The Women Sdolators believe they often fee Spirits in the —ftancer> Witnefs at prefent the Affiir of the lat PS 
Shape of Foxes, and call them Hu /i ¢fng. (Fhus Apparitions Paris; one half of ie Purifians protefting ice ae dae 
are prop rgated 5 prepoffefs but the Mind with any Abfurdity, wrought at his Tomb, tho’ the other half froteft to the Con. 
and People will fancy, nay fwear, they have frequent De- trary. An unanfwerable Proof of the Uncertainty and Inisf. 
monllrations of its Truth. Of shis 2! times have furnifhed In- ficiency of human Tefimery.} een Pd 
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make a Trade of Libertinifm, which they never forfake 
that brings Infamy on many of the beft Fasnilies. 


(A);. fuch is this abominable Doétrine, 


4 Thofe who give into thefe ridiculous Chimeras affirm, that the Good or Evil of the re. 
fent Life is the Conlequence of their Aétions while they were in a pre-exiftent State, and fo think 
they have a Toleration by this goodly Principle to abandon themfelves to Debauchery, and feize 


the Property of other Perfons with Impunity: You mufl underfland, they will fay, that 


take back what belongs to us, 
Life. 


we only 


for we are very pofitive that you owed ms juch a Sum ina Sormer 


If a Libertine, who lays Snares for a young Girl, knows the is addicted to the Worfhip of Fo 


he will fay to her: Don't you remember, that before you 


were born again you promifed to marry me? 


But your bajly Death deprived me of the Right which I at prefent demand; from thence proceed: 
. . 7 7 ? th 
tender Difpofition of our Hearts, and the favourable Opportunity we sae enjoy. Yon nay pers 


ceive that this monftrous Doétrine 
moft fhameful Diforders. 


(*) ferves as a Veil to cover the moft flagrant Wickednefs, and 


5. The Sedtaries of Fo are perfuaded, that they. may give themfelves up to the moft criminal 
Actions with Impunity ; and that, provided they burna little Incenfe in the Night-time, or repeat 
afew Prayers before an Image, their Crimes are not only blotted out(s), but being under its 


Protection, they are fkreened from the Purfuit of 


plain. 


Juftice: One fingle Inftance will make this 


A Thief found means to get into the moft inner Apartment of the Imperial Palace, but was 
difcovered and feized by the Officers in waiting ; who, after they had thoroughly fearched him 
ftript him of his Cloaths and found his Body covered over with Slips of Paper filled with Sen. 
tences of Fo (c): He imagined that by Virtue of thefe Papers he would never be difcovered, but 
might go on ftealing with Impunity, or at leaft would find Means to efcape. ; 

6. The Devotees of this Sect are entirely taken up with making Pilgrimages to certain Moun- 
povecithed by tains, and live exceeding fparingly that they may beable to purchafe Perfumes to burn before the 
Images: They are infenfible to the Neceffities of a Father or Mother who fuffers from Cold or 
Hunger for want of Cloaths and Food; their only Care being to gather a Sum of Money fuf- 
ficient to purchafe a rich Piture-Frame for the Altar of Fo, and other ftrange Deities. The 
abandon their Kindred (p), and leave their Anceftors without a T/é tang (+). Muft not this 
infpire one with Horror for a Doétrine which makes us forget our deceafed Relations, and de- 
prives thofe who are living of all manner of Affiftance? 

7. How many do we fee among the Vulgar, who believe every thing they are told concernin 
their Pagods [Churchesand Monafteries] which are built in the moft folitary and inacceffible Places? 
They take it for granted that they are the Manfions of Virtue and Innocence; even many aretempted 
to pafs their Days in thefe forts of Retreats, that they may imitate Fo in his folitary Life: To this 
End you will fee them all of afudden renounce their Wives, Children and Poffeffions. What mon- 
{trous folly is this? Do not they know that their Bodies are compofed of Fleth, Blood, Bones and 
animal Spirits? Do they think to make them as infenfible as a Log of Wood, or a Stone? Do 
they imagine they fhall no longer feel the Paffions fo natural to Mankind? All the pompous Ex- 
hortations of Foand Lax upon the Vacuum, and upon the Perfe@ion arifing from an abfolute 
Renunciation of all Enjoyments, are fo rnany Snares by which a great Number of People have 
fuffered themsfelves to be caught, thinking they could really put thefe Leffons in Practice; but they 


foon found them to be impracticable, 


The Empire of tite. Conftitution prevailing, the Paffions 


by being curbed and reftrained have only become more ungovernable, and led them into the moft 


Za) How often do we hear of the like Diforders among the 
Vemsle Sex and Priells in the Church of Rome? How oftendo 
the Intrigues of Monks and Nuns come to Light? What Liber- 
tinifm was lately difcovered in fome of the Convents at Paris ? 
All Eurepe has rang of the late Story of P. Gerardand Mifs Ca- 
diere, with many others. ‘The Bonzas make Ute of the Doc- 
trine of the Tranfmigration, and the Romi Priefls that of Con- 
feffion, to debauch the Sex; But of the two, this Jatt is by 
much the ftter for the Purpofe. 

(*) Whatever Grounds the Chinef Philofopher might have 
to confider the Do€trine of Fe as the Sourle of infinite Diforders, 
we may with much more Reafon reproach his Syflem. For il, 
according thereto, this Univerle is neither created, nor go- 
verned by afirt and fupreme intelligent Being; ifthe Heaven 
and Earth preterve themfelves in fuch excellent Order, mercly 
by their nataral and neceflary Motion; if in fhort, all Things 
move mechanically in this great Machine, every body may fay 
to himiclf, I have no Expedtations beyond my own Perfon, [ 
cughe only to think of my prefent Happinels: The Term of 

Life is fhort and uncertain, by what Authority do they pretend 
“to prefcribe Laws to ine, which Force, not Duty, compels me 
to fubmitto? The Encemiums bellowed on this Submifion make 
buta poor Amends for the Conllraint: To fay that the Autho- 
lity Which is exercifed over me proceeds from Heaven, it mere 
Nonfenfe, Guce the Heaven itfell’ is no more than Matter: Let 
them not tell me of cither Wirtues or Vices, they are idle Terms 
which convey no Idea, but fuch as drife {rom the Prejudice of 
FJucation imbibed in our Infancy : Thus all Inttruétions, Re- 
proof, Laws, Punithment:, and Government is ufetefs or un- 
jut. And Inclination ought to be the fole Rule of our Condudt, 
Vhefe Confequences neceilurily follow from this Syftem, and 
evidently Icad to all manner of Crimes. ‘The better to com- 
pichend thie rightly, one ought to be in a City wholly confil- 
ing of Athcils: Attho’ indeed the like never yet was, nor ever 


enormous 


will be found. For if there be Atheifts in Heart, that is, fuch as 
would be glad if there was no God to punifh Crimes, it is rare to 
find Atheilts in underftanding, that is, whofe Reaton is fo de. 
piaved as wholly to forget the Author of their Being,and be igre. 
rant of a Truth, which is ftamped on every Part of the Univerie. 
But fuppofing there was fuch a City, what Cunfufion and Corruy- 
tion mutt reign therein? Icmight at frit glory in being (ct free, 
and no longer in Fear of divine Vengeance : But would it re- 
main long without throwing off every kind of Yoke, and at- 
tempting to live in a State of Independance? And would it not 
give itfelf up co the moft monitrous Exceffes ? 

(This is an idle Harrangue of the Editor, for which he has no 
Ground from any thing fpoken by the Author, whole whole 
Difcourfe is a lively Inveftive againft Rebellion, Immorality 
and Wickednefs, which he charges as the neceffary Confequences 
of che Doélrines of a Religion in every thing almoft the fame 
with Popery ; fo that fuppofing the Chinefe to be an Atheifi, 
Popery mult be worfe than Atheilm.) 

(2) Is there not the fame eafy Remiffion of Sins promifed in 
the Church of Rome, on faying two or three Prayers before an 
Image or priviledged Altar, over and above what is obtained by 
Indulgences, Pardons, &c, 

(c) Thefe are like the Papers containing what they call the 
Gofpel of St Febn, Prayers or Sentences out of the Litanics of 
Saints, the Legends or other Books, which as wellas the Crals 
and Agnu: Dei’s Papifls carry about theinas Charms to proictt 
them againil Harms, and drive away evil Spirits. 

(o) The fame ill Confequences happen daily in Popith. 
Countries, How many Parents have difinherited their Chi! 
dren, and reduced their Families to Begaary, in order to eave 
all their Subftance to the Church; not for the Good of ticir 
Souls, as they imagine, but forthe Cood of the Priefts. 

(t) Acommon ITall, wherein they pay Honours to tecested 
Perfons of the fame Family. 
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h of both Sexes, ‘to gratify their carnal Lufts, to feduce 
Beatts, and to glory in this Abafement ; in {hort to re- 


ble Confequences of being feduced by this Doétrine. 


being infatuated with plaufble Dilcourles cupertirien: 
ol Fo dtd Law 


enormous Exceffes. To carry off Yout 
virtuous Ladies, to debafe them(elves to Be 
nounce al] Reafon and Shame, are the inevita 


8. H many other Perfons have we feen,’who, t g [ ; 
about ihe Pact haye negiedted all the Duties of focial Life, and been wholly taken up in Pur- of ue © 


fai Jappinefs promifed in the Life to come! This Delufion is not confined to the People (eral Em: 
Se ee ae eeMy even into the Palaces of Princes : If we have feen Rebels Seas powers. 
and forming an Army befiege the Capital City 5 if Barbarians have entered the Ee an a 
dered it tributary ; thefe Misfortunes have happened purely through the Princes Heads being fue : 
with the Maxims and Superftitions of Law and Fo, whereby they have become mesos o 
governing their Subjects. Was-not Lyang vil ti reduced to die of Famine at Tay ching ; W as net 
Whey tfong carvied captive ioto the fandy Defarts of Tartary? Did not Aven tfong fhamefully Ay to 
the Mountains of Se chwen? And what Mifery did he not foffer there? “hus have thele falle 
Seéts made Dupes of our Emperors, and brought the Empire to the Brink of Ruin. aes 

g. Among the Artifices wherewith the Minifters of the Se¢ts of Foand Tau, feduce the Juggling 


: ‘ i trickses theif 
Minds of the Credulous, I muft .not omit a common Stratagem well calculated for the Purpofe. Beene ae! 
When they initiate any Perfon into their M 


yfteries they oblige him to look into a Veffel of jude the 
Water, where he fees himfelf in the Condition he then is; they then bid him look a fecond Peop'e, 
time, and he appears in the Condition he hall be when born again, provided he continues fincerely 
deyoted to their Deities. By their Skill in the Magic Art it is fo ordered, that a rich Man firft 
beholds himéelf in the Shape ofa fick Perfon, ora common Beggar in the utmoft Want, and there- 
upon takes a Refolution to confecrate all his Subftance to the Idol-Temples: After this good 
Work is performed, they perfuade him to look a fecond Time into the Veffel of Water, and 
then he {ees himfelf in the Habit of a King, a General of the Army, or Prime Minifter of 
State. If -itis a Maid, the heholds herfelf dreffed in the Robes and Jewels of an Emprefs, a Queen, 
or. favorite Concubine. of the Prince ; and this is to be their happy State when they enter a-new 
into the, World. By thefe kind of Inchantments they cunningly difpofe the People to Rebellion : andexcite 
Thus prepared, they readily take Arms, fight Battlés, and plunder opulent Cities, By fuch Me- an sake 
thods, during the J7ax.Dynafty, two: Rebels caufed infinite Mifchiefs ; which were renewed °° '°™’ 
under that, of..the wen, and.more-latély in the Reign of the Ming, by other Ringleaders of 
Rebellion, who ought to be looked upon as public Pefts, becaufe they deftroyed feveral Mil- 
lions of Men: .You might have feen thofe Monfters in Nature; for whom no Punifhments could 
Ge great enowgh, boaft of their Crimes even ‘under'the Executioner’s Sword; and {till influenced by 
the Inghgntment, cry out: We die content, weare upon the Point of entering into that delightful 
Abode in the Weft, where Fo: waits to receive us, and make us partake of bis Blifs(a). "Tis 
plain, thefe.falfe Doétrines are the Spring of many public and private Miferies, : 
Jo. There are four, forts of Profeffions of abfolute Ufe in the Empire, for providing Neceffa~ Enemies to 


ries.and .maintaining good Order therein, oz. Thofe of the Literati, Hufbandmen, Mechanics Indultry, So. 
and Merchants: But, the Di(ciples of Fo.and Law are continually exhorting People to aban- 9°%,°"4 
don thefe Profeffions, and to.erabace ghe.four following, Thole of Ho fhang and Tau tfe for , 
the Male, and thole of Kd and Mf for'the Female Sex. Thefe Bonzas and Bonzeffes live at the 
Expence, of the Public, and lick-attho Lies, Tricks, and Frauds, to procure Alms : They Jike- 
wife give theinfelves up to Sloth and-Lxury, not denying themfel¥es any Pleafures that a corrupt 
Imagination can fuggeft, and even trampling under Foot the Laws of Nature and Society, 
What Difference is there between fucha kind of Life, and that of the vileft Animals? Ta he Fol! 
mo, the Perfon fo much cried up, who came out of the Welt into China, fpent, as reported and Mitchiet 
nine Years in the Mountain Tong in continual Contemplation. He remained immoveable with o 4 Solitary 
his Eyes fixed upon the Wall, without changing his Situation ; and yet this contemplative Slug~ ue 
gard wanted none of the Neceffaries of Life, but was plentifully fupplied with all Sorts of Pro- 
vifions and Cloaths. Suppofe, after his Example, every private Perfon fhould take it into his 
Head to imitate this kind of Life, what would become of the moft neceflary Profeffions ? 
Who would take care of cultivating the Ficlds, and carrying on the Manufaéturies ?. Whence 
would they have Garments and Food to fupport Life ? Can it be imagined thata Doétrine, whofe 
Practice if it were univerfal would overturn the Empire, fhould be the true Do@trine? 

Befides, it is incredible how much Money is fquandered in building and repairing their Tem- 
ples, gilding and adorning the Images, celebrating Feftivals, and making Proceffions to their Ho- rand 
nour ; all thefe Inventions ferve for nothing elfi but to fallow up the Riches of numerous Families vd Proce 
T have but lightly touched thefe ten Articles; for there would be no end of relating all the Dif. honsscuings 
orders thefc Sectaries have caufed in the Empire. Sages 

As this Account could not be pleafing to the Auditory, one of them made the followinz 
ply: ‘ To hear you talk, Sir, faid he, Fa, Lau, and the a of our Deities, muft fee ee 
but Contempt 3 thus we muft bid adicu to Rewards and Punifliments, good and evil Spirits; In 
ne “ Ae oe a - ae you demolith the whole Syftem of our Dottrine. “ 

hofe who are fond of popular Notions, replied the Philofopher, pafs their Lives ina ki r 

Drunkennefs, and finifh them in a Dream ; ey are (uillowed ip a ie Fae a a ed 
from which it is not poflible for them to get loofe ; and the Hopes of obtaining a had Life Credutity, 
thro’ the Proteétion of Spirits, increafes their Infatuation, ' en? 


(a) This Paffage frees the Configians from the Chayge of the Chine’ Morali j 
1 F Tine, ralitv. The like we § 
fuch wicked Stratagems, and fhews how much the Bonzian Popith Dodlrines, eh ‘ave ve peed a tome: 
Doctrines, whereever they have prevailed, have deflroyed thote = Mecknef, Merevand Love into Viekeuce. C eta eee 
lovely Sentiments of Humanity and Compaffion inculcated in ‘ oe TBS Crusty and Matted, 

This 
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Ce ese This Inclination of the greater Part of Mankind, joined to their Credulity, was what put it 

pew in the Heads of Foand Lau to eftablith a Place of Rewards,a Hell, a Palace for the Ruler ot 
the Waters and the reft of the Deitics, without mentioning Spirits of an inferior Order, and ex- 
traordinary Men who are become immortal, They have above all difplayed the Advantages 
whiich their Gods beftow, and have placed in Heaven a Yo whang, Chief of all the pretended 
immortal Beings, who delegates to thefe Spirits their Employs, fuch as to prefide over Rain, to 
diftribute Rewards and Punifhments, &c. 3 

In the Book Yo whang, we find thefe Words: In the Wef? there was a Prince of the King- 
dom of pure Virtue, This King being forty Years old without having a Son, be and the Queen 


Hiflory of 
Voavhang, 
King of the 


Spirits, au ywe, obtained one thro’ the fervent Prayers they addrefed to Lau kyun; and this Son is the Yo 
whang of whom we fpeak, Another Text of the Book Hven i, afficms, that in the Weftern Parts, 
there is a Place called the Kingdom of pure Joy; that the King ‘thereof being without Children 

Pee obtained one of Lau kyun; and it is he who is honoured under the Names of Hyen & Tfa tf. 

nd of Fo, 


Let us add what is related in the Hiftory of Fo, wherein it is afferted, that in the Weft there is 
@ Kingdom of pure Innocence, and the Prince who is Heir to the Crown is Fo himfelf; foe, whom 
be efpoujed, was called Na to, and they had a Son whofe Name was Mo hew lo; Joon after the Father 
Spent twelve Yearsia Solitude, and during bis Contemplations was transformed into Fo, 

According to thefe Traditions it appears, that the Dynafty of the Coew had reigned 70 Years 
before the Sect of Fo began, Let us argue of the Time paft by the Time prefent, and of the 
prefent by the paft; the World has gone on, and will go on in the fame Manner: Can it be 
imagined that the thing, whereof no Foot{teps are now to be found, was formerly the Wonder of 
the World? Run over the Countries Weft of China and you will meet with nothing but Barba. 
rians, where then fhall we find the Kingdom of pure Virtue €c. which thefe Books mention? Or 
a Race of Men with threé Heads, fix Shoulders, and eight Hands(a)? Or People who live two or 
three hundred Years, and yet experience none of the Inconveniences of old Age? How then can 
you fancy fuch Places to be the Abode of immortal Beings? In fhort, the Fables they relate con. 
cerning the King of Heaven and Generaliffimo of the Spirits, are invented only to abu€ the Cre , 
dulity of the Vulgar, : : 

But faid one of the Auditors, How dare you treat Yo whang with fo much Contempt, fince he 
is the fame as Shang ¢i, mentioned in your Books, for whom you have fo profound a Veneration? 
It ishe the Emperor Kaz t/ong (*) faw in a Dream, and who gave him F% ywé for his Prime 
Minifter ; it is of him Meng t/e [or Mengius] {peaks, when he fays, we muft faft, examine, and 
purify ourfelves, before we offer him any Sacrifices (+): Dare you deny that there isa Shang 712 
Original of In the Times of the Emperors Ya and Shun, replied the Philofopher, the People entertained 
giving Shang falfe Notions concerning Spirits ({); which gave Rife tothe extravagant Fancy of giving a Form 
ae bodily to Shang ti. 1 own, that the Emperor Kau tfong wasa virtuous Prince ; that he faw in a Dream a 

sa Man, who in Shape and Features exaétly refembled Fé ywé, tho’ the Prince was then ighorant 
of his Name; that he caufed his Picture to be drawn upon the Strength of his Memory; and 
that giving Orders to find out the Man thus reprefented, he was in reality brought to him. All 
this is true ; but how comes it to pals, that tho’ we have neither feen the flying Dragon, nor the 
fabulous Bird called Fong whang, they yet appear very often in Dreams? I anfwer; People having 
feen fuch Figures in Pi€tures they enter into their Imaginations while afleep. 

If you infift that Shang ti appeared to Kaw tfong inva human Shape, with the Crown and 
Robes fuitable to the Imperial Dignity, I may eafily make you this Reply: That as it was the 
Emperor Whang tt who firft inftituted thofe Ornaments which diftinguith the Emperors from 

Bae their 


Contrary to 
Reajon and 
Nature, 


(a) The Images of Fo, ic. are reprefented in'fuch Form. 
(") This Objection gravels the Chine Philofapher. He 
might have come off by anfwering, that their Yo whang was not 
the Shang ti of the Literati, but he whom the Se& of Tan had 
honoured with that Name under the Dynafly of the Hav, and 
whofe Name was Chang é:; But inflead of this Anfver, which 


would have been fatisfadlory, he falls co trifling about the Gar- 


ments which Shang ti ought to have, and endeavours to make this 


Piece of Hiftory pals fora Fable, or a mere Dream, juttasit , 


one fhould (ee in a Dream the fabulous Bird called Fong avhang : 
However, reflrained by the Authority ofthe Clafie Books, he 
has Recourte co the modern Interpreters, and will have Séang 
ti to be nothing elfe but his Zay 4¢, Had the Chingf the fame 
Idea of the Li, that Pere Mallebranche (who fecms to be unac- 
quainted with their Doétrine) has of it, our Philofopher might 
cahly have anfwered, that the Emperor faw his future Miniller 
in the Li. Forthat Father affurcs us, that according to the 
Sviiein of the Chine Pivtolophy, all Truths appear in the Lis 
and agreeably to that Sytem which he has framed in the Works, 
inditled uf Diabijee betrceen a Chriflien Philespler and a Chineie 
Philscpher, be makes the latter peak thus: Me adwit aicly of 
Matter end the Li, that Sovereign Trath, Wiftem, and Fuflice, 
y faliigs inthe Matter, achich faftions and difpefes 
uf Order arherein it appears, and Likewise infirns 
this refined and ganized Part of Matter of which we are 
compofed: For te this Sovereign Truth the Li) all Men are of N.- 
city united, forme nore, tne leisy that they fee the eternal 
Truths and Laws, which are the Bonds of all Societies, Se. This 
cine sdvanced, one is not furprifed to hear the Chriitian Philo- 
fopber anfwer: Your Li, your Sovereign Puflice approaches 
i ch more the Idea of our God, than thas of this powerful Eim- 
peor Shanz ti, Unfortunately this Language is new and un- 
heard-of in CAvna3 and there is not one of the Literati, but 
would be flrangcly furprized co hear he was made to fpeak in 
fuch a Manner, 





eahich erorne 




















(tH) The Objection, had it been urged home, was ftrong and 
perplexing : «* If the Shang ti of the Literati (fay they to him) 
was without Life and Underflanding, could he have given 
Kau tyong a faithful Miniter, as a Reward of his Virtue? Would 
it be neceflary for a Man to purify himfelf inwardly, in order to 
ofter folemn Sacrifices to Shang ¢i ina decent Manner” ?— Our 
Philofopher cludes the Difficulty by having Recourfe to his 
Tay ki; But he does not offer to fay of the Tay A’, what Confugius 
fays of Shang ti: He knows the Bottom of my Heart, Chi ngo, 
and as moft jut, Chi kung, let him punifh me, if my Intentions are 
criminal, Our Atheilt thinks quite otherways of his Tay 4i 
on which he beftows very fine Names taken in a metaphorical 
Senfe: dt ts, Says he, that which governs and reigns in Heaven, 
the Earth, and all other Beings. In facrififing to bin, it is fap» 
cient to turn ones fouf refprdifully towards Heaven. He dives 
not difapprove the Rite of fulcmn Sacrifices, in Ufe among the 
Jitesary Seét, and makes a Mange Medly by accommodating his 
Atheifm and Ads of Religion together. Adl this fhews that 
what molt perplexes thefe Atheills isthe Deétrine of the Cano. 
nical Books, which not daring openly to seje@ they vainly 
endeavour to reconcile with their Syilem. 

({) Here the Philofoplter not knowing how to reconcile 
with his Syflem the Idea, which the Claitie Text naturally 
gives us of Shang ti in his Apparition to Kaz tong, falls into a 
wanifelt Contradifion, He lays, that Error and Superttition 
asto Spirits were introduced in the Times of Pax and Shun, 
whereby he confeffes, that his Doftrine was not che fame with 
that which prevailed inthe Reigns of thofe Princes, which yet 
was caled the Golden Age for its Religion and Morality. 
He acknowledges that Yau and Shun were Sages of the firll 
Rank, and Jiflened to as Oracles appointed to reform the 
Empire committed to their Care: And yee charges them with 
authorifing, and even introducing grofs and pernicious-Errors. 
How is he to be reconciled with himfell. 
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their Subjects, it will thence follow that Shang ti did not exift before that Emperor ; or if he did 

exift, that he continued naked till the Time of his Reign, when they began to wear a Crown, 

and cloath themfelves with imperial Robes. But | chufe rather to anfwer thus: That what they That he ever 
call Shang i is that which rules in Heaven and Earth, and generally over all other Beings; for ee a 
which Reafon it is ftiled T7, that is, Sovereign Maller. It appears likewite, by the Manner in deny Pe 
which fome of our Jearned Men explain themfelves, that Shang 41 is at Bottom the fame thing 

as the Tay k/, which I have difcourfed to you about. Has ever any body ventured to atirm that 

Tay ki hath appeared in a vifible Shape? Whence it is ealy to fee, that when it is faid Sacrifices 

mutt be offered to Shang ti they only ought to be made to Heaven with a pure Heart. 

Your Arguments, cried one of the Affembly, tend to difprove a Hell, and its God called 2@ Thae both 
vang, who (ways this fubterranean Empire; alfo the Lo ban, that is to fay, Spirits who rule the a ae : 
Deltiny of Mankind ; yet thefe are the Spirits which, we are told, convey the Soul into the Body Friure ae 
at the Moment of Birth, and drag it away, at the Moment of Death, to the Place of Punifhment, 
where it is cruelly tormented by other Spirits. If a Man inthis Life has practifed Virtue, he will 
certainly be born again to a State of Wealth and Splendor ; if even Beafts themfelves have lived 
well, according to their Condition, they will find themfelves transformed into Men: On the con- 
trary, a Perfon who gives .himéelf up to fhameful Vices, and follows his irregular Appetites, fhall 
become a brute Beaft. If Animals are more cruel than is fuitable to their Nature, they pafs not 
into a new Life after Death, but their Souls are entirely extinét. Thefe are the Things hich we 
are taught, and yet according to you they are fo many Falfities. 

To {peak freely, replied the Philofopher, I do affirm they are all falfe, Two married Perfons peny'd by 
cohabit together, they both concur in producing the Embryo which is conceived in the Womb of eee 
the Mother, and grows by infenfible Degrees: If, according ts your Notions, the Foctus muft On 
wait till it is brought to Perfection before the Soul infinuates itfelt therein, by what Place can it ples. 
find a proper Entrance? Or we may fay rather, that a certain Quantity of Blood being united in 
the Mother's Womb forms the whole, which there undergoes a Fermentation and begins to have 
the Power of Motion; it is then a Being of a particular Sort. Thus Man is a Compofition re- 
fulting from the Union of a fenfible Thing with another that is invifible; and this is what we 
call Ki: While this Union fubfifts we are capable of Pain; when itis diffolved we become in- 
fenfible. If a Man has the Palfy on one Side of his Body, you may apply Fire to the paralitic 
Part and he will feel no Pain. When he dies, the Hing, or that which is vifible in him, is feparated 
from the Ki, or that whichis invifible: This Az is evaporated (||) into Atoms, which flutter here 
and there, or are changed intoa cold Wind deftitute. of all animal Heat,-What then remains of the 
Deceafed, upon which your Minifters of Hell can exercife their mercilefs Cruelty ? 

Bat fuppofe that the grand Demon of all He kang fang, (who is one of the 36 Kang of the 
Tau kya) has a Mind to feize upon the Soul of fome Wretch after it has been difperfed, and is 
able to blow all its Parts dexteroufly together again, in. order to punith it for its Crimes at the 
Tribunal of the Infernal Judge: Do you believe that thefe Demons would have Leifure and Pa- 
tience to re-affemble all the fubtile Particles fcattered here and there? 3 

This Reafoning of the Philofopher was not without Reply: We are aflured, fayed one of them 
to him, that the God Yen vang, and, the, other Judges his Minifters, fix the Moment of the Birth eee. 
of all Mankind ; alfo if they fhall marry, and to,whom.;,if they thall have Children, and what tion of the 
their Difpofition will be; .and whether. rich or poor; jn Mort, all that is to happen to them is 2°" 
written in the Book of Yen vang; hence their Fate is inevitable, and no Alteration can be ex- 
pected. Have you any thing to fay againft this Doétrine? 

Don't you remember, replied the Philofopher, a Paffage in the Hucn # chwen, one of your Books? refuted & 
A certain Demon called Yau mo(*) was continually devouring Mankind, but the God Aven % came chélt owe, 
to their Affiitance, and preferved a great Number from his Fury, Upon which J reafon thus: Either Pt<iples 
Yen vang had determined the Number of thofe who thould be devoured, or he had not. If he had aia 
not, your Hypothefis falls to the Ground of itfelf; but if he had determined the Number why 
did the God Hven i make fuch ufelefs Efforts to fave People who were irrevocably condenaned to 
be devoured? But fince we are fallen upon this Topic, pray liften to another Fable, which is plea- 
fant enough: A Perfon called Pung, lived to the Age of 800 Years, and married 72 Wives one 
after another. The laft dying in her Turn went into the other World, and afked the Anceftors of 
Pung, what might be the Reafon that her Hufband lived fo many Ages? Is it becaufe his Name 
added fhe, was not recorded in the Regifter of Yen vang (+)? Yet none can efcape him. I will 
teach you the Myftery, replied the Grandfather of Pung: The Name and Surname of my Grand. 
fon your Hufband are certainly in the Book, but in the following Manner; when it was neceffary 


to 


(i) This Philofopher runs down the Opinion of the ScQaries, 
who make the Body a tranhitory Lodging for the Soul, fuppofing + 
itto he united to the Body in his own Way ; but he does noc 
allow it to be {piricul and immoral, Fle pretends it isa mere 
fabtile Portion of Matter, which is deflroyed as well as the Body 
by the Separation of its Parts. But fuppofing this, how is the 
Soul united to the Body? Being Matter, it can be united no 
otherways than as one Body is united toanother; and it is evident 
that nvo Bodies can only be united by the Surface. Bur is fuch 
a Union fufficient to explain what we experience, touching 
the feveral Parts of the Body and the Senfation of the Soul ? 
Befides, if the Soul confilts of Parts as well as the Body, cach 
Part mult have Fundlions peculiar to it. Fnwhat Part then 
will he place the Faculty of thinking ? Can Matter become a 
thinking Beng? He mutt aceds maintain farther, according ta 
his Hypothefis, that the Soul, being no more than a Colleétion 


of Matter put in Motion, is nota free Agent; that che leaf 


Motion which T made with my Hand Ycite 
‘ y H; arday wa - 
fary Efe, and could no more be avoiled ee the Sin a 
avoid rifing above the Horizon ; and in thort, that if T had not 
moved my Hand it would follow, that from the Beginning of 
the Ww orld Matter had received a natural: Motion quite Tiffe 
rent from that which it had acfirit, What Abfurdities are Men 
obliged to maintain, when they are refolved not to quit th Fale 
Principles they have feton Foot! : nie 
(") St. Epiphanias writes, that Pysh i 
: CWrites, that Pythagoras invented - 
ae the two Principies, which he might have anne eee 
the ee of Fo. tappears, that they hold two Genii of 
oe fess Ones One who feelzs to devour as many 
s Necans and the other, who qakes it hi , 
to ‘anes a wicked C, wk would alee pe 
atis faid he ates e Sy. ; ; 
and the idolatrous Worfhip ieee ee 


the broug® 
a kind of Paradife, Hell, a\God called fen eee” a 
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to bind up the Leaves, the Officer employed to do it took by Miftake the Leaf on which the 
Deftiny of Pang was written, twifted it like a Lace, and with it fewed the rett together (*). As 
the Woman could not keep the Secret, Yen vang foon heard of the Story; fo that taking the Book 
and examining the Lace, he blotted out the Name of Pung, who died that very Inftant. This 
Example, continued the Philofopher, proves the direct contrary of your Doctrine, for here is an 
Inftance of one who efcaped the Penetration of Ye vang. Can you be. certain that others 
Marks of its have not efcaped by a like Trick? But to convince you that all this is fabulous, it is fufficient 
Forgery. toobferve, that in the Times of Confugius and Meng te, no Paper Books were in Ufe, they 
wrote upon the Rind of Bambi, or Tables of Wood. Befides, as your fubterraneous Hell is 
nothing but a Fleap of Earth, Water and Stones, it is plain, Paper Books and Regifters could not 
be preferved there; You ought therefore to look upon what you read in thofe Books as fo many 
romantic Fictions, 

But, replied another, however you may ridicule Hell and its Spirits, dare you fay the fame of 
the Guardian Spirits of walled Cities called Ching «hang ; or of divers other Places named Ti #7 
which are revered thro’ the Empire? And can fo univerfal a Worthip be falfe? ; 

Hear me, replied the Philofopher: Inthe Reigns of Yau and Shun, Dwellings were not encom- 
Guardian paffed with Walls and Ditches, which Cuftom was firft introduced under the Dynaflies of the Hy 
Spirits and ‘ 4 ‘ oe 
Patron Saints and Shang, in order to defend them from Thieves and Rebels: At length, they ereéted a Ching 

whang (||), and built Places defigned for its Honour; they alfo built others in Honour of the Ti 
ti (§). When they took it in their Heads to give the Spirits the pompous Name of Ti sf, because 
they were looked on as the Nurfing Fathers of the People, they divided them into different Claffes : 
Thofe to whom they attributed the Care of the Fields and cultivated Lands, they honoured with 
the Title of Shé fhin(,.); thofe whofe Office was to prefide over the Villages, to look after the 
Health of the Inhabitants, and maintain Peace among them, were honoured under the Title of 
Ti ti; the Spirits, affigned to the Infide of Houfes, and Places of public Affemblies, as Guardians 
thereof, were reverenced with the Name of Chung /yew (4); they affign’d to others the defart and 
mountainous Countries, in Hopes that they would facilitate the Tranfportation of Provifions and 
Merchandifes, and thefe were honoured under the Title of Spirits of the high Mountains: In fhort 
thofe who were placed in the Cities, encompafled with Walls and Ditches, were worlhipped by 
the Name of Ching whang, as Spirits, who preferved fuch Cities from public Calamities. 


Original of 


Blafphemous 


Tam now coming to the Point, continued the Philofopher, inreality all thefe Spirits (::) are 
to reprefent nething but Lumps of Earth differently formed; whet the Memory of them is preferved in the 
the Deity by Son, it is juft as when I am drinking Water, I think of the Spring from whence it arifes, and am 
ap Imes obliged to it for the Pleafure and Benefit I receive from it. Dare any one carry the Blafphemy fo 
far as to take for the Image of the true Spirit (+) of Heaven and Earth, who is Purity itfelf, thofe 
grote(que Figures of Clay reprefenting Men, or Women, either on the Infide or Outfide of the 
Pagods, or the Figure of an old Man, fuch as is placed in private Honfes? 
Here the Philofopher was thus interrupted: Many Prodigies have been performed by the Ching 

whang and the Ti t1, which Prodigies demonftrate their Power; and as they are often {een in the 
Shape of living Men, how can you fay they are nothing but a Lump of Earth? 

Old way of We mutt goa little round about, replied the Philofopher, to({) explain the Wonders and Ap- 

accounting paritions of which you fpeak: There are Men whofe Talents are extraordinary, and who diftin- 

for extraor- gui(h themfelves from the reft of Mankind, by their Courage and Virtue ; it appears (ometimes, 

dinary Effel’s that they are oppreffed with Slander, or a fudden Death carries them off without leaving any Pof- 
terity behind them : Now thefe very extraordinary Perfonages are endued with Souls of an uncom- 
mon kind, which are not ealily diffipated, but generally retire into the Pagods, and there work fur- 
prifing Events, They talk of one Wen tyen thang, maffacred under the Dynafty of the Ywen, and 
of a Yu chung t/yau, who miferably perifhed under the Ming ; whofe great A€tions have made the 
People believe, that after their Death they became Ching whang, or Guardians of Cities. 

The Abfur. 2 Hat which conftitutes the Merit of a Man during his Juife is the K?, that /peritual Air which 

dity of mak- 


may 
ing Guardi- 


an Spirits, 


(?) The Chinefe Books are often bound in this Manner. 

({) Ching, fignities a Wall, and Whang, a Ditch. 

(§) Tri, arth, and 77, a Place. 

(,) Sé, fignifies a Place without the City. 

(4) Name of the Place where their Reprefentations were. 

(:) We fee here how much the Philofopher is perplexed by 
his inability to account for Itrange and miraculous Events, 
which can be wrought only by Demon:, and yez he would at- 
tribute them to natural Caufes. Ue is indeed honeft cnough 
notto deny fuch wonderful EffeQs, as others would do, who, to 
getout of the Pifhculty, are refolved to admit nothing that is 
contrary to the Courfe of Nature: But then it is certain, that 
the Conjurstion and Operations of the Devil are too common in 
‘China to be denied. ‘Bis very remarlcib'e, that in all the 
Countrics where Chriltianity is not cllzb ifthed, the Devil exer- 
vat Power over the People, and that this Power ceafes 
othe true Religion takes Roottheres Nay, this Power of 
the Spisit of Diartuels eencrely rellrained by the bare Pretence 
ofa Cheiflio Chill, of which there hive becn infinite Enftances. 
fResagg, Bee che Lidaucer dutlable means, will probably be 
ranted by Proteflarts aimang other pretended Miracles of ree Ro- 
mith Church, ote veil fud Reafi to daudt of 

farher Pofi es, where bis Religion is concerned. ] 

({) The Text is 7 ije, Jen, Chin, Chi, Shin. Itap- 
pearsthit by thefe Terms Spirit of Heaven, our Athcift intends 
nothing elfe but che material Heaven: Jutlas by Spirits of the 
Mountains and Rivers he means no more than the vifible 
Mountains, and Rivers themfelves, 
















(1) ‘That there are Guardian Spirits of Cities and the prin- 
cipal Places of the Empire, is an Opinion of great Antiquity 
in China. The Mandarins at this Day, molt averle to the Ido- 
Jatry among the People, have Nill Recourfe to the Ching whang. 
with Regard to which, our Philofopher does nothing but quib- 
ble in this Place; his Way of reafoning being not unfike 
that which fome of the Chinefe ule with regard to the Name 
Tyen chu, thavis, Lord of Heaven, which the Mifhonarics give 
to God: before Heavens avas created, lay they, there could not 
be a ‘Vyen chu, or a Lord of what there wwas nots Therefore vour 
Tyen chu and the Heaven began to exift both at the same Tin, 
Ap they relate many remarkable Fadls, whether (ruc or falic, 
to prove the Proteétion granted by the Ching avhang to the Cities 

“and their Inhabitants; and as this Worthip is profefed and 
praclifed by the literary Seél, our Atheill is puzzled how to 
accommodate thefe commen Notions with his Syllem,  Yferr 
are cortays Souls, fays he, ewhich are not digipated on leavi y 





tr 


‘S 


Body, but pill fubfift, and fecking ont for a Tenement pos ar the 
Davellings of the Ching whang, where they avert ihe Mi weet 





that are reported, He had been much more puzzicd 
Auditors, turning his own extravagant Syflem againit him, had 
replied: Yau, awhe boast uf hawing throren off the Vote of a Su- 
preme Majler, by refufing to acknorvledge any, how are you jure 
but the Souls of your grevteft Enemivs may tw anzongft theje chic: 
Lub after Death ? Theye Souls being no huger vefirained by Lew ' 
and you not having the Power to avoid thers, what have you rat f6, 
{car from their Anger and Revenge? 








and refuting thofe of FO and LAU. 


When this Air produces wonderful Effects they arc attri- 


iri i ‘ Rocks, mountainous Places, Rivers, or Cities ; but indecd every 
ae oe onuae Recefity. and according to the Laws of Nature. Can you pee 
hat ehee Spirits take their Rank by Means of a ingen Manda Se aie 
> Isit in the Power of any Mortal to affign to this or that spit ce ol ding 
OO ea tack Produétions? ‘rhe spin you an of are ee a ee 
i E iti s, wherein according to the natural Courie o g or 
eee Ae aie Effects ; it i. then ridiculous to fay, fuch a Man, whote Name 
and Surname we formerly knew, is at prefent a Spirit that ought to be varie Geant 
Permit me to fay, replied one of the Affembly, that your Anfwer does not fatisfy me : You y 
the principal Part of a great Man is his Ki or Soul: Will you then attribute to thefe mening 
a great Man every thing extraordinary that happens, and which feems to be contrary to t : 
Courfe of Nature? I lived fome time ago at Ching chew, where I faw Willow-Trees produce little 
odd Figures in the Shape of a Man about two Inches in Height : About the fame time it rained 
black Rice in Kyang fi; at Chu chew there fell out of the Sky Men’s Heads about the bignefs of a 
Pea, wherein the Eyes, Mouth and Nofe were very exastly formed. Thefe events are publickly 
known, and believed by wife Men, and you can’t fay they are according to the Courfe of Nature. 


Confugius, replied the Philofopher, th 
are known by their ftrange Operations: 
dom is threatned with a Revolution, thefe 


rs of fome approaching Calamity. T 1 
fhould net give Credit too eatly to thefe Sorts of Miracles, which are of no ufe but to fill the Mind 


with UneafinefS and Dread ; and becaufe the Sect of Fe has recourfe to this Artifice to terrify the 
Vulgar, it isreckon’d a falfe and dangerous Sect. I acknowledge (*) that when fome dreadful 
Event is near at Hand, for inftance, a Famine or a great Mortality, the five Elements are in Con- 
fufion and produce Monfters: But if at thefe Conjunétures Men ferioufly fet about to reform their 
Manners, and prattife Virtue, all thefe Omens will be attended with no ill Confequence. 


may exit fome time after his Death. 


You are unwilling then, replied one of the Standers-by, to look upon the immortal Spirits as Ridiculous 
Authors of thefe Prodigies: But to attribute them to natural Caufes only feems very unaccountable, Story of an 


I thall endeavour to convince you by a fingle Example: Under the Dynafty of the Ming, in the 1 
City of Yen tf, of the Province of Honan, there died one of the common People called Chew, fur- 
named Tyen paz. The third Day after his Interment his Wife took Wine and Pulfe, and went to 
the Burying-place to make this fmall Offering:, But ftopping in the Way, not far from a Rock, 
there fuddenly proceeded from it Lightning, accompanied with the moft dreadful Noife. At the 
fame Inftant, part of the Rock fell down and difcovered in a hollow Space within it a Stone 
Cheft ; which the Woman having a Curiofity to pecp into drew near it, and thro’ a large Slit 
therein, perceived that it contained a Sabre with a very rich Handle, and a Book which much 
refembled a Book of Magic. This fhe took and returned to her own Houfe, where the fet herfelf 
to perulfe it, and find out the Senfe; after which fhe undertook to fortel feveral Events among 
the Neighbours, which fell out exactly according to her Prediétions. 

The Inhabitants of the Place, who were Witnefles of thefe Things, conceived fo greatan Efteem 
for her that they ftiled her the Mother of Fo; and in le(sthana Year this new Prophetefs grew into 
fuch Reputation, that the was pllemeey more than ten thoufand People, and continued to work 
furprifing Miracles, By the Affiftance of her magical Book, if the did but blow upon a Field of 
Corn, or Rice, it was immediately changed into Swords and Spears, and every one thought he faw 
an Arrmpy in Battle-array : With one fingle Word fhe could turn a Joint-ttool into a Leopard or 
Tyger ; and a weak Fence of Pales into high Walls furrounded with Ditches. But now to thew 
what all this tended to. 

One Day, when it was leaft expected, there happened an almoft general Revolt; wher 
Mandarins of the Arnly march'd immediately a Troops to faite the Ringleaders Be 
greater Refiftance than they imagined, and a bloody Battle enfued. However, ‘at length the Rebels 
were overcome, and the Enchantrefs being among the Prifoners was thrown into a Dungeon loaded 
with Irons, where fhe remained three Days, unable to fet herfelf at Liberty, her Art forfaking her as 
foon as fhe was in Irons. But you muft own, that this Woman could not have worked fuch 
Prodigies without the Afliftance of the immortal Beings. ° 

Allthat I hall admit, fayed the Philofopher, is that certain Magicians, or fuch fort of People who 


ledge of a Change which was to happen in Nature, compofed the Book o i 

it within the Rock. When the fatal bide of the Revolt dee near, ie 
of Things, the Enchanters appeared, whofe Prediétions being liftened to favour'd the R bellio : 
wherein fo many perifhed. In fhort, tho’ thefe Calamities neceflarily happened in C oh ie 
of the Situation of the Heaven and Earth, yet the criminal Boldnefs of th ee 


ee on the Rights of Heaven by fearching into the fecrets of Futuri 
ol, i. 
81 Puni(hinent 


_ (7) Our Philofopher durft not deny what is (o often repeat i i ‘ 

in the se ae pt certain Signs which happen, are Nock Tanlieage ank chee ecard ‘ 

ar thes Or ue 1, of fome approaching Calamity, Monarch ? : reas 

ae YP Dodie eek hee their Manners : Bat to (+) This Theft from Heaven and Earth by th ici: 

wretched manner. Por in hae a ae argues in a moll is, as plainly appeurs, a mere Abfardity e | i h cere 

Pielaws ai Rntae eee how cant here be, according to to expofe the Syilem of a Philofophe ch areiboces allt fe 
PPoles, certain Prefages of Events, — to natural Caules, you need ouly fet ic east ung 

+3 © reafon upon Nature : 


that are uncertain, ent which depe 

a“ : pend om the fice and change. ing is re li if 

abic Wall of Men- Gin we avant acknowledging 5 Suen ete . more likely to difcover his Extravagance and 
% 40g = Pate. 


he Prefage of a Comet or 
bellion, or dethrening of a 





ought it not worth while to mention thele Spirits, which ones and 
. . Prodigies 

Yet it was not becaufe he was ignorant, that when a King- pyerunners 

Prodigies fornetimes happen, and are a kind of Fore- ot pubtic 


his excellent Sage thought it fufficient to fay, that we Calamuties. 


pretend to the Rank of Immortals, having been able to fteal (+) from Heaven and Earth the Know. aia 


QUENCE Fypi 

aes : pious to 
e Magicians, who in- enquire into 
ty, will not efcape the Futurity. 
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Punifhment due to them ; and thofe who confult or liflen to thefe pretended Immortals, (lup. 
pofed to aflociate themfelves with Spirits) have always proved dangerous to their Country. 
Iretended I muft not pafs by your laft Words, fayed one ot the Aflembly: You cannot be ignorant that 
Miracles. the King of Ain (*) Aying after a defeat pated the deep River of Yang ¢/é, and by an unlooked-for 
Miracle the Water only reached his Horfes Girths. In like Manner the laft Ileir, of the Race of 
the 2%, having beheld almoft his whole Army cut in Pieces, was obliged to Ay with Piccipitation 
towards the North ; when coming, as you know, to the Side of a great River, and not finding 
a Ferry-Boat, there fuddenly appeared in the Air a great metal Bridge, by which he crofled the 
Stream, You fay that thefe are Prodigies not worthy to be mentioned ? 
Milly admie = My thoughts concerning it, replied the Philofopher, are thefe: That which both in Heaven and 
ted and ac- Earth is the Principle of the moit wonderful Productions, this Being, this K7, ftrengthens the 
counced for. Weak and weakens thofe who are too ftrong (+). Before the Dynafties of the Hya and Shang, the 
Earth being very thinly peopled, and the Number of Mankind but fmall, Heaven which was then 
~ inits full Vigor was‘more likely to produce Sages and extraordinary Men, who fupported and pro- 
pee their Species: But it degenerated in after Times, and Men being greatly multiplied, the Ma- 
ice and Corruption of their Hearts prevailed, whilft Integrity and Virtue the Ways of Heaven, (+) 
Reafon and Order were hardly difcover’d. Heaven could not fuffer fach a Multitude of wicked Mor- 
tals; wherefore he fent his Plagues among them, thofe Blood-thirfty Villains who delight in nothing 
but War. Heraifed up a Pe chi who caufed the Ruin of Chau, and the numerous Troops that he 
‘commanded. Lyew tau ché was another Firebrand of War, who carried Rapine and Defolation 
Fennotdlind Ito all the Provinces. As for your two Citations from the Hiftory: You ought not to doubt that 
orvoid of | this Favour was granted to thefe Princes, in order to preferve fome Remains of the Ywen Dynafty, 
Reafon. andthe Kin Nation, which without this extraordinary Affiftance had become extinct. ’Tis certain, 
the Conduét of Heaven (||) is not blind, nor void of Reafon: If it crofles Profperity (§), ’tis be- 
caufe it proceeds beyond Bounds ; of which I'll give you an Example. 
: ’Twas the Defign of Heaven to reftore the Han Dynafty ; for which Reafon, when Quang vii 
*s. was ftopped on the Banks of a large and rapid River, it caufed the Waters to freeze in an Inftanr, 
that he and his Troops fhould find no Difficulty in their Paffage. When the Order obferved by 
Heaven (,) for the Government of the World isready to produce any great Change, for inftance, 
when Heaven is on the Point of abandoning a reigning Dynafty, there then happen extraordinary 
Events,as fo many fatal Prefages: But thefe are not always the fame, tho’ they always proceed from 
the fame Caufe. ‘ . 
AlwaysDan. The Auditors having praifed the Philofopher’s Subtlety and Penetration, one of them fayed: After 
gtr in oppol- all, Sir, the Religion of Foand Law are fpread thro’ the Empire, and have long fince taken deep 


ing Supri, Root in Mens Hearts. Confider you alone oppofe them: I with you attacked them with even 
ror. ftronger eee than are ufed againft them in the ancient Books; but ftill, that would not 
fecure you from the Affaults of an infinite Number of Adverfaries who follow thofe Doétrines, 
and you have no more than one Mouth and one Tongue to anfwer them, Do you think you 
would be able to withftand them? And are you not afraid left by endeavouring to teach others the 
Source of true Happinefs, you fhould bring upon yourfelf real Misfortunes ? 
The Philofopher took the Meaning of this Compliment; and judging he had difplay’d his 
Learning to no purpofe, as foon as it grew dufkith he rofe to return into the City. The Chiefs 
of the Affembly accompanied him as far as the Bridge; gnd fo this Converfation ended. 
Mohamme-  Thefe are the principal Se¢ts which prevail in China: For there is no Occafion to fpeak of the 
ditm increa? Mohammedan Sect, fettled above 600 Years ago in divers Provinces; where they live in quiet, 
ein Coina. becaufe they take no great Pains to extend their Doétrine and make Profelytes. In ancient Times 
they encreafed their Numbers folely by the Alliances and Marriages they contracted ; but for fome 
Years paft they have made a confiderable Progrefs by help of their Money: They every where 
buy up Children, whofe Parents, unable to educate, make no Scruple to fell them. During a Fa- 
mine, which wafted the Province of Shan tong, they purchafed above Yo,ooo. They marry 
them, and cither buy or build a confiderable Share of a City, and even whole Country Towns to 
fettle them in. Hence, by little and little, they are grown to fuch a Head in many Places as not to 
fuffer any to live among them who goes not tothe Mofk; by which Means they have multiplied 
exceedingly within thefe hundred Years. 
jodaifm ai ~—-Neither fhall I fpeak of the Handful of Jews, who entred China under the Dynafty of the 
minithes. Han, which began 200 Years before Chriff, There were at firft many Families of them: But 
they are now reduced to feven, which marry among them(felves, without mixing wth the Mo- 
hhammedans, having nothing in common with the latter, either as to the Books or Ceremonies 
_ relating to their Religion. They have but one Synagogue, which is in Kay fong f?, the Capital 
- of Honan. If the Reader would now more concerning them, he may perule the Letter of P. 
Gozani¥ inferted in the 7th Tome of the Edifying and Curious Letters written by certain Jefuit 
MiMonaries, till the Publication of farther Particulars fince fent from China, 
But I can by no Means omit giving an Account (a) of the Rife and Progrefs, in this vatt 
Empire, of the Chriftian Religion, introduced by the Miffionacics about two Centuries ago. 


(") Anceflors of the Aanchews, Mafters of the ‘preater Part (I) Yaces fey Koen tau Pit chi. 


of Chiza, bat afterwards almolt extirpated by the Weltern (§) Nay Sun hi Few Yu Ye, 
Tarters. Ca) Tren tau Kyung. 
(t) The Original Words are, Tyen ti Tfau wha Chi ki pa (a). This Account with which the fecond Volume begins, will 
Gi che The chi Vea Vu ché Sun chi, be a Confirmation of the moral ImpofMibility that the Church of 
(4) The Original is Ten tau ngé ngo jin chi to Kit. Rame Should ever gain a fecure Footing in Chine, 
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